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ENGLAND  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

Bt  this  EDrroft. 


DURING  &e  last  (foarter  of  a 
oentuiyy  nearfy  fear  million 
Britiah  sabjectB — ED^lisb,  Irish, 
and  Soots — ^have  become  citianns, 
more  or  less  porosperons,  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We 
have  no  present  quarrel  with  the 
Americans ;  we  trust  most  heartily 
that  we  maj  never  be  involTed  in 
any  qnanel  with  them,  but  un- 
doubtedly &om  the  day  that  they 
became  independent  of  us,  they 
became  our  Tivals.  They  constitute 
the  one  great  Power  whose  interests 
iuid  whose  pretensions  compete 
with  our  own,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
strength  of  nations  depends  on  the 
number  of  iliriving  men  and  women 
composing  them,  tiie  United  States 
haye  been  made  strongs,  the  Eng- 
lish empire  weaker,  to  the  extent  of 
those  millions  snd  the  children 
growing  of  them.  The  process  is 
still  continuing.  Emigration  re- 
mains the  only  practical  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  Ireland.  Elngland  and 
Scotland  contain  as  many  people  as 
in  the  present  condition  of  industry 
they  can  hold.  The  annual  increase 
of  the  population  has  to  be  drafted 
off  and  disposed  of  elsewhere,  and 
while  the  vast  proportion  of  it  con- 
tinues to  be  directed  on  the  shores 
of  the  Republic,  those  who  leave  us, 
leave  us  for  the  most  part  resenting 
the  indifference  with  which  their 
loss  is  regarded.  They  part  from 
us  as  from  a  bard  stepmother.  They 
are  exiles  from  a  country  which 
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was  the  homeof  their  birth;  whidi 
they  had  no  desire  to  leave,  but 
whiidi  drives  them  from  her  at  the 
alternative  of  starvation. 

England  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sesses dependencies  of  her  own,  not 
less  extensive  than  the  United 
States,  not  less  rich  in  nataral  re- 
sources, not  less  able  to  provide  for 
these  expatriated  swarms,  where 
they  would  remain  attached  to  her 
Crown,  wkere  their  well-being 
would  be  our  well-being,  their 
brains  and  arms  our  brains  and 
arms,  every  acre  which  they  could 
reclaim  mmi  the  wilderness,  so 
much  added  to  English  soil,  and 
themselves  and  their  families  fresh 
additions  to  our  national  stability. 

And  yet  we  are  told  by  politi- 
cians— ^by  some  directly  in  words,  bv 
almost  aU  in  the  apathy  with  whi<m 
they  stand  by  and  look  on — ^that  the 
direction  of  our  emigration  is  of  not 
the  slightest  consequence  to  us,  that 
there  is  no  single  point  in  which  an 
emigrant  who  settles  on  the  Murray 
or  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  of  more  value 
to  us  than  one  who  prefers  the 
Mississippi  In  either  case,  if  he 
does  well  for  himself,  he  becomes  a 
purchaser  of  English  goods,  and  in 
this  capacity  alone  is  he  of  use  to 
us.  Our  interest  in  him,  so  far  as 
we  acknowledge  an  interest,  is  that 
he  should  go  wherever  he  can  bet- 
ter himself  most  rapidly,  and  con- 
sume the  largest  quantity  of  English 
calico  and  hsrdware  in  his  house- 
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hold.  It  is  eyen  argaed  that  onr 
colonies  are  a  bnrdeii  to  ns,  and 
that  the  sooner  they  are  cut  adrift 
from  us  the  better.  They  are,  or 
have  been,  demonstratively  loyal. 
They  are  proud  of  their  origin, 
conscious  of  the  value  to  themselves 
of  being  part  of  a  great  empire, 
and  willing  and  eager  to  find  a  home 
for  every  industrious  family  that 
we  can  spare.  We  answer  im- 
patiently that  they  are  welcome  to 
our  people  if  our  people  choose  to 
go  to  them,  but  whether  they  go  to 
them  or  to  America,  whether  the 
colonies  themselves  remain  under 
our  flag  or  proclaim  their  indepen- 
dence  or  att».ch  themselves  to  some 
other  power,  is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns themselves  entirely,  and  to  us 
of  profound  indifference. 

Such  an  attitude  of  a  Government 
towards  its  subject43  is  so  strange, 
80  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  that  the  meaning  of  it 
deserves  study  if  only  as  a  political 
curiosity.  The  United  States  have 
just  spent  six  hundred  millions  of 
money,  and  half  a  million  lives  in 
preserving  their  national  unity.  The 
Russians  when  they  find  a  pressure 
of  population  in  Finland,  load  their 
ships  of  war  with  as.  many  as  desire 
to  emigrate,  and  give  them  homes 
on  the  Amoor  river.  English  si^b- 
jects  were  once  so  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  our  Qt)vemment,  that  we 
d^d  not  allow  them  so  much  as  a 
right  to  change  their  allegiance. 
When  we  look  down  the  emigra- 
tion tables  we  find  only  the  Germans 
who  are  doing  anything  in  the 
least  resembling  what  we  are  doing, 
and  the  Germans  cannot  help  them- 
selves for  they  have  no  colonies ; 
America  is  not  a  rival  of  Germany, 
and  the  strengthening  of  America 
threatens  no  interest  of  any  Ger- 
man State.  Had  Prussia  settle- 
ments in  one  hemisphere  and  France 
in  another,  do  we  suppose  the  Court 
of  Berlin  would  see  the  peasants 
from  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  de- 
nationahse  themselves  without  an 


effort  to  reclaim  them  ?  No  intelli- 
gent person  will  believe  it.  The 
Spaniards  and  French  indeed  parted 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  their 
artisans  to  England  during  the  wars 
of  religion,  but  they  did  not  part 
with  them  willingly,  nor  was  the 
result  of  the  experiment  such  as  to 
tempt  a  repetition  of  it.  It  used  to 
be  considered  that  the  first  of  all 
duties  in  an  English  citizen  was  his 
duty  to  his  country.  His  country 
in  return  was  bound  to  preserve  and 
care  for  him.  What  change  has 
passed  over  us,  that  allegiance  can 
now  be  shifted  at  pleasure  like  a 
suit  of  clothes  ?  Is  it  from  some 
proud  consciousness  of  superabun- 
dant strength?  Are  our  arms  so 
irresistible  that  we  have  no  longer 
an  enemy  to  fear?  Is  our  pro- 
sperity so  overflowing  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  it  so  certain,  that  we 
can  now  let  it  flow  from  us  else- 
where because  we  can  contain  no 
more  ?  Our  national  arrogance  will 
scarcely  presume  so  fisir  ?  Is  it  that 
the  great  Powers  of  the  world  have 
furled  their  battle  flags  ?  Is  the 
parliament  of  man  on  the  way  to 
be  constituted,  and  is  the  rivalry  of 
empires  to  be  confined  for  the  future 
to  competition  in  the  arts  of  peace  ? 
Never  at  any  period  in  the  world's 
history  was  so  large  a  share  of  the 
profite  of  industry  expended  upon 
armies  and  arms.  Are  our  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  them- 
selves at  any  rate  in  so  blessed  a 
condition?  The  Alabama  claims 
are  unsettled,  and  not  in  the  way  of 
settlement,  and  the  tone  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  not  encouraging 
when  he  last  alluded  in  public  to 
the  state  of  his  communications 
with  Mr.  Motley.  Is  it  that  the 
experience  of  the  results  of  the 
emigration  to  America  so  far,  has 
been  so  satisfactory  as  to  convince 
us  that  we  have  no  occasion  to 
interfere  with  its  direction  ?  The 
Irish  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land are  as  well-disposed  towards 
us  as  the  rest  of  the  colonists.   The 
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Irisli  in  America  are  oar  bitterest 
enemies.  The  Irish  vote  will  be  given 
nnanimonslj  for  war  with  us  if  at 
any  time  any  question  between  the 
two  oonntries  becomes  critical,  and 
their  presence  in  America,  and  the 
influence  which  they  are  supposed 
to  possess  there,  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  present  humour  of 
Ireland  itself.  The  millions  who 
fled  from  the  famine  carried  with 
them  the  belief  that  it  was  England 
that,  in  one  shape  or  other,  was  the 
cause  of  their  misery ;  that  it  was 
England  which  was  driving  them 
from  their  homes.  The  land  was 
theirs  and  we  had  taken  it  from 
them,  and  therefore  they  were 
starving.  It  was  their  belief  then. 
It  is  their  belief  now.  Nine  parts 
of  it  may  be  absurd,  but  one  part  is 
reasonable.  We  had  superseded 
Irish  law  and  Irish  methods  of 
management  by  English  law  and 
English  methods  of  management. 
Landlords  holding  under  our  system 
had  allowed  the  population  to  out- 
grow the  legitimate  resources  of  the 
country,  because  while  the  potato 
lasted,  subdivision  increased  their 
rents  without  cost  to  themselves, 
and  then  when  the  change  came, 
and  the  landlords'  interests  lay  the 
other  way,  they  said  to  their  tenants, 
*"  There  is  no  room  for  you  here ;  you 
are  not  wanted ;  you  are  an  expense 
and  a  trouble  to  us ;  and  you  must 
go.'  Their  removal  in  itself  was  in- 
evitable. In  many  instances,  perhaps 
in  most,  the  cost  of  the  removal  was 
paid  for  them,  but  they  identified 
the  system  under  which  they 
suffered  with  English  tyranny,  and 
they  went  away  with  hate  in  their 
hea^  and  curses  on  their  lips. 
Those  who  went  hated  us  because 
they  were  obliged  to  go.  Those 
who  stayed  behind  hate  us  because  ^ 
&thers  have  lost  their  sons,  and 
sisters  brothers,  and  friends  have 
been  parted  from  Mends.  And  now 
we  have  Fenianism  upon  us  saying 
openly  we  dare  not  put  it  down,  for 
America  will  not  allow  us. 


We  did  not  make  the  potato 
famine.  We  could  not  fight  with 
nature,  or  alter  the  irreversible  re- 
lation between  land  and  food.  Civi- 
liflation  bringB  with  it  always  an 
overgrowth  of  people  ;  for  civilisa- 
tion means  the  policeman,  and  the 
policeman  means  that  the  natural 
mcrease  of  population  shall  not  be 
held  in  check  by  murder  and  fight- 
ing and  robbery.  In  aU  ranks 
&milies  have  to  learn  to  be  sepa- 
rated. England  suffers  from  it  as 
much  as  Ireland  and  does  not  com- 
plain. This  is  quite  true.  But  if 
when  the  famine  came  we  had  said 
to  the  Irish  peasants,  '  Through  no 
flbult  of  yours,  a  terrible  calamity  has 
fallen  upon  you  ;  there  are  more  of 
you  living  on  the  land  than  the  land 
will  support,  and  we  take  blame  to 
ourselves,  for  we  ought  (or  those 
who  by  our  means  are  placed  above 
you  ought)  to  have  prevented  the 
multiplication  of  you  where  the  de- 
cay of  a  single  root  might  be  your 
destruction;  when  we  look  back 
upon  our  management  of  Ireland, 
we  cannot  acquit  ourselves  of  being 
responsible  for  you ;  and,  therefore, 
as  you  must  go  away,  we  will  give 
you  land  elsewhere ;  we  will  take 
you  there  and  settle  you,  and  help 
you  to  live  till  you  can  maintain 
yourselves,' — ^if  we  had  said  this, 
there  wotdd  have  been  at  least  a 
consciousness  that  we  had  done  our 
best  to  soften  their  misfortunes. 
The  million  that  we  might  have 
sent  to  Canada  or  Australia  would 
have  drawn  after  them  the  millions 
that  have  followed.  Our  colonies 
would  have  doubled  their  popu- 
lation, and  there  would  have  been 
no  Irish  vote  in  America  for  party 
demagogues  to  flatter  by  threats  of 
Englajid,  and  no  Fenianism  at 
home. 

We  are  told  that  Government  has 
no  business  with  emigration ;  that 
emigration,  like  wages,  prices,  and 
profits,  must  be  left  to  settle  itself, 
according  to  laws  of  nature.  Human 
things  are  as  much  governed  by 
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Ikws  of  mtare  us  a  &rm  or  a  gar- 
den, neither  lees  nor  more.  If  we 
onltmiie  a  field  it  will  jield  its  eeni 
or  ^reen  crops.  The  laws  of  natare 
wiU  as  assuredly  OTorgrow  it  with 
dooks  and  nettfes  if  we  leaTe  it  to 
govern  itself  Tlie  settlement  of 
Ulsfter  under  James  I.  was  an  act 
of  goveniment;  jet  it  was  the 
onlj  measure  which  erer  did  good 
to  Ireland.  The  reraoral  of  a  mil- 
lion  poor  creatsres  to  Ctonada  and 
tiiie  establiriliBient  of  them  there, 
wonld  haTS  been  nndev  present  oir^ 
emnstanoes  coBsiderablj  more  easy. 
It  was  a  questioti  of  money  merely. 
To  send  them  to  Canada  naoght  have 
oosty  perhapsy  as  nmefa  as  the  Ahys- 
siman  war.  Had  we  feared  they 
might  eross  the  border  after  aQ  into 
ikt  States,  and  had  preferred  Ans- 
tndia  or  the  Cspe  for  them,  itm%ht 
haTO  cost  a  fittiie  more,  and  it 
wvnld  hare  probaUy  tamed  out  on 
tlie  whole  a  pnofitable  investment. 
TMle  follows  the  flag.  We  con- 
sidra*  the  Amerieans  to  be  good 
enslomers,  bat  they  import  only  tea 
dhiUiDgs'  worth  of  onr  mannfaciures 

EST  head  in  propertioit  to  the  pope^ 
tion.  The  imports  of  the  Austra- 
lian ecdonies  are  at  the  rate  of  id, 
per  head,  ihigfish  capital  is  locked 
vp  wasting  ibr  profitable  inrestment. 
Tne  h%h  rate  of  interest  in  Amenea 
is  dae  wholly  to  1^  extent  of  hmd 
there,  which  yielcfis  proftts  so  enop- 
mens  and  so  certain  when  redaiHied 
and  cnltirated.  We  lunre  the  aame 
resoarce  in  no  less  abnndanoe.  We 
have  land,  we  have  capital,  we  have 
labour.  Tet  we  seem  to  have 
aeither  the  ability  nor  the  desxre  to 
bring  them  togetiier,  and  develop 
their  resaks.  We  are  ioUi  per- 
sistently by  a  powerful  sehool  of  po- 
litioians  that  the  colonies  as  eolonns 
are  of  no  ose  to  ns,  that  we  can  look 
with  entire  ntd^flfeT^nco  on  tiieir 
separation  ftom  ns,  and  on  tncKr 
adoption  of  any  fntare  coarse  ^iUeh 
may  seem  best  to  themselves. 

What  is  the  meaning  (^  BO  strange 
aconchtsxonP 


Many  explanations  can  be  given 
of  it.     There  is  a  certain  vagae 
cosmopolitanism  growing  np  among 
ns.     Patriotism  is  no  longer  recog- 
nised as  the  sapreme  virtne  which 
once  it  was  bdieved  to  be.   ^Preja- 
diee  in  favonr  of  England,'  that 
provd    belief   in    England    whidi 
made  men  ready  to  sacrifice  iiiem- 
sebres  and  all  belonging  to  them  in 
the  interests  of  th^r  eoontry,  is  ob- 
solete and  ont  of  fiwhion.     It  is  not 
nnccMnmott  to  hear  liberalpoKtieiaiis 
express  an  opinion  withont  much  re> 
gret,  ^lat  England  has  bad  its  day ; 
that  her  fighting  days  are  over,  tlut 
like  the  old  T6meraire,  she  has  no- 
thing now  to  look  for  bat  to  be 
towed  into  her  last  resting-plaoe ; 
that  a  handred  years  hence  her 
greatest  achievement  w31  be  con- 
sidered to  be  having  given  birth  to 
America.  A  more  respectable  theory 
is  that  we  are  still  svfficient  ^ 
oarsehres,  that  we  have  enormoas 
resomrces  stffl  andeveloped  at  home 
if  €k>vemment  will    hot   let    the 
people  akme  and  leave  trade  and 
manofactare  to  take  their  coarse. 
There  is  the  overwork  of  pablie 
men,  who  catch  gladly  at  an  ex- 
case  for  shaking  off^  anneoesaary 
trooMe.    And  there  is  the  consli- 
tation  of  the  Colonial  Office,  which 
nndottbtedly  has  shown  itself  in- 
capaMe  oi  TnaTiaging'  effectively  oar 
distant  dependencies,  the  chiefs  iji 
the  Colonial  as  of  aR  other  depart- 
ments bem^  seleeted  not  for  special 
acqnaintance  with  the  sabject,  bat 
ToF   the   coDvensenee  of  politMai 
parties,  being  changed  r^ieatedly 
with  changes  of  Crovemment  and 
being   nnable  therefore   to    cany 
out  a  consistent   pi^cy,  or  even 
to    gain    intelligont    in^^ht    mto 
tiieir  business.    Again,  there  has 
been  an  impreeoien  that  in  ease  of 
war  tiie  coIwmdo  w<oald  be  an  ma- 
barrassBseBt  to  ns ;  iftat  Canada  as 
kmg  as  it  is  oars  is  a  poasihie  caaae 
of  qnarrel  with  the  United  States, 
and  that  if  we  were  qnit  of  it  we 
should  be  at  onee  in  Jbes  danger  oT 
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war,  and  if  war  eaine  shonild  be 
better  able  to  defend  efnrselTBB. 

On  the  wholes  bowever,  there  are 
two  mam  csoaes  nnderlyxng  the 
rest  which  beyond  aiD  others  hare 
abenated  pabiic  opinion  fixm  oqt 
colonies  fstsoenStjj  and  baye  created 
that  general  afiathj  of  which  the 
attitade  of  stateBmen  is  but  a  syni- 
bol. 

The  first  is  the  posilioo  iwientfy 
assumed  towards  ns  by  some  of  the 
ooloniea  themselTes ;  tiie  second  an 
opinion  delibeiatelj  coneeiTed  on 
the  pc^tical  ntmiion  of  Bngland 
and  the  fntore  which  we  £oold 
anticipate   and   btboor   for.     The 
colonies  no  hmger  answer  the  inir> 
poses  for  which,  when  originally 
fonnded,    we   made   them   usefdL 
When  the  States  of  the  Union  were 
Britiidi  provinces,  we  sent  tiierenot 
so  mncb  onr  sorplns  population  as 
those  whose  presence  aanong  nswas 
inoonTenient^  our  felons,  rebels,  and 
poHtical  and  rei^ions  refogees.  As 
they   proBpetedy    we   made   them 
profitiAxle  to  ns.     They  were  the 
chief  markets  fior  onr  African  negro 
trade,  and  we  paid  no  attention  to 
their  objections  to  it.    We  went  on 
to  tax  them.      They  revolted  and 
were  lost  to  ns.    We  sappHed  their 
places.     In  Canada,  AnstaJia,  New 
Zealand,  iiie  Oape  of  GkM)dHope, 
and  elsewhere,  we  possessed  enr- 
selves  of  territories  as  Talnable  as 
those  which  had  separated  from  ns. 
In  these  places,  or  m  some  of  them, 
80  long  as  l^iey  wonM  allow  ns,  we 
continned  to  depose  of  onr  convicts. 
Taught  by  ezperienoe  we  avoided 
our  past  frntts — we  sfoided  them, 
that  is,  in  the  identical  form  for 
which  we  had  paid  so  dearly — ^bnt 
80  far  as  we  dared  we  still  mamaged 
them  for  onr  own  convenieuoe.  W^e 
held  their  patronage,  we  adminis- 
tered their  waste  lands,  we  became 
involved  in  endless  disputes  with 
them,  and  tius  too  came  to  an  end. 
They  refused  io  be  demoralised  by 
our  felons :  ire  sabmiMed  and  kept 
than  to  oQiseives.    They  dahned 


tiieir  lands,  we  abandoned  them. 
They  desired  to  fill  their   pnbHo 
offices  with  their  own  people:  we 
parted   with    what   had    been  an 
agreeable    provision   for   younger 
brothers  or  political  partisans.    We 
surrendered  all  tiie  privities  which 
had  been  immediately  profitable; 
and  finally,  to  close  all  disputes,  we 
left  them  to  govern  themselves  in 
whatever  way  seemed  good  to  them. 
We  gare  them  constitutions  on  the 
broadest  basis  which  popular  phikv 
sophersreeommended.    We  limited 
onr  ngfats  over  them  to  the  con- 
tannanoe  of  the  titular  sovereignty 
of  the  Crown,  to  the  nomination  of 
a  Grovemor   whose   powers    were 
controlled  by  tiie  local  legislature ; 
and  we  maintained  regiments  among 
them  to  fight  their  battles  when 
they  fell  into  tronble  with  their 
ne^hbouTS.  The  advantage  now  was 
all  on  their  side.    Th^  became  a 
weight  upon  the  English  tax-payer. 
They  relieved  ns  of  our  emigrants, 
such  of  them  as  they  could  get, 
but  America  was  ready  to  take  our 
emigrants  and  to  ask  nothing  of  ub 
in  retom.    Their  Groverxnnents,  the 
creation  of  nmversal  sofiiage,  em- 
broiled us  in  wars,  putting  ns  to 
expense  in  defence  of  proceedings 
which  we  neither  advised  nor  ap- 
proved. The  Gamadians,  while  they 
expected  ns  to  protect  them  aeainst 
the  United  States,  levied  duties  on 
English    manufactures    for    their 
own  revenues.    Belations  such  as 
these  could  not  and  cannot  continTie, 
and  English  politicians  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  courting  po- 
pulariij  by   anxiety   for    English 
pockets,  have  declined  to  subsidise 
the  colonies  further  or  reheve  them 
of  expenses  or  duties  which  <3icy 
can  discharge  for  themselves.    We 
have  told  the  New  2iealanders  that 
if  they  covet  the  Maoris'  lands, 
they  must  raise  troops  of  their  own 
to  lake  them.     We  hwe  said  gene* 
rally  that  we  will  not  Tmdertake  Hie 
defence  of  the  colonies  except  in 
wan  of  omr  own  making,  and  that 
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if  the  colonies  do  not  like  the  con- 
dition tliej  are  welcome  to  sever  the 
connection. 

Undoubtedlj  there  is  mnch  in 
this  way  of  pntting  the  case  which 
is  primil  &cie  reasonable.  The 
colonies  are  offended.  The j  declare 
themselves  ardently  attached  to 
England.  They  say  they  are  prond 
of  belonging  to  ns,  and  £tiej  call  on 
England  to  reciprocate  their  affec- 
tion, and  they  are  astonished  and 
hnrt  at  what  thev  recraird  as  an 
injnrions  retam.  >j1cted  love, 
they  tell  ns,  cnrdles  into  enmity.  A 
distinguished  Australian  reminds 
us  that  the  Alabama  quarrel  is  even 
now  embittered  by  a  remembrance 
of  the  tea  duties.  The  Times  asks 
with  wonder  what  possible  resem- 
blance can  be  found  between  taxing 
colonies  against  their  will  and 
leaving  them  to  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  their  own  fortunes.  Still 
the  colonies  are  not  satisfied.  They 
fail  in  any  way  to  answer  the  argu- 
ment, unless  by  reproaching  us  for 
being  blind  to  what  they  conceive 
to  be  our  own  interests,  but  there 
is  a  rankling  feeling  of  injustice 
somewhere.  They  make  common 
cause  with  one  another.  Australia 
takes  up  the  wrongs  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  both  resent  the  frankness 
with  which  we  discuss  a  probable 
separation  of  Canada.  If  tbey  have 
to  leave  us  in  their  goesent  humour 
they  hint  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  our  friends.  Affection  cannot 
subside  into  indifference.  The 
apretcB  injuria  formcB  festers  into  ill 
wiU. 

When  there  are  differences  of 
this  kind  the  right  is  seldom  wholly 
on  one  side.  Taken  literally,  no- 
thing can  be  more  just  than  the 
reply  of  the  Times  to  Mr.  Wilson. 
Yet  situations  never  exactly  repeat 
themselves,  and  the  same  spirit 
may  exhibit  itself  in  more  forms 
tluui  one.  In  our  present  relations 
with  our  colonies  as  well  in  our 
past  we  are  charged  with  consider- 
ing or  having  considered  nothing 


but  our  own  immediate  interest. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  never  yet 
acknowledged  that  the  colonies  are 
of  more  thJem.  external  moment  to 
us.  Till  now,  and  especially  since 
the  establishment  of  Free  Trade, 
there  has  been  room  in  England 
itself  for  the  expansion  of  the 
people.  The  colonies  see  or  think 
they  see  that  we  have  gone  as  far 
as  we  can  go  that  way ;  they  con- 
sider them  selves  infinitely  important 
to  us,  and  our  determined  blindness 
adds  point  to  the  offence.  We 
taxed  New  England,  they  say,  for 
our  own  convenience :  for  the  same 
reason  and  equally  unwisely  we  are 
throwing  off  them.  We  made  use 
of  them,  while  they  left  us  their 
patronage  and  consented  to  be 
convict  stations :  when  we  cannot 
use  them  any  more  in  this  way,  we 
bid  them  go  about  their  business, 
although  they  are  Englishmen  like 
ourselves,  as  if  Englishmen  might 
be  told  prudently  that  if  they  had  real 
or  imagined  grievances  we  did  not 
want  them,  and  that  they  were  free 
to  change  their  allegiance.  Interest, 
however,  is  not  the  only  bond  by 
which  nations  are  held  together. 
The  Frenchman  prefers  poverty  at 
home  to  prosperity  under  an  sJien 
flag.  Patriotism  may  be  sentimen- 
talism,  but  it  is  a  sentimentalism 
nevertheless  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  every  powerful  nationality,  and  has 
been  the  principle  of  its  coherence 
and  its  growtii.  Our  practical 
differences  with  the  colonies  would 
have  been  found  easy  to  set  right 
had  there  been  a  real  desire  to 
adjust  them,  but  we  have  not  re- 
cognised their  attachment  to  us  as 
of  serious  consequence.  We  lost 
the  North  American  States.  The 
world  thought  that  we  were  ruined, 
and  we  found  ourselves  as  strong 
as  before.  We  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  sufficient  for  our- 
selves, that  we  can  keep  our  Indian 
empire  and  Tnfl.iTifa.iTi  our  rank 
among  other  nations  out  of  the 
resources  of  our  own  two  islands. 
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We  imagine  that  all  our  colonists 
caa  do  for  ns  is  to  become  par- 
chasers  of  onr  manufactares,  and 
whether  dependent  or  independent 
thej  will  need  equally  shirts  and 
blankets  and  Sheffield  and  Birming- 
ham hard- ware. 

The  England  of  the  future  as 
pictured  in  the  imagination  of  the 
sanguine  Liberal  statesman  is  to  be 
the  emporium  of  the  world's  trade, 
and  an  enormous  workshop  for  all 
mankind.  With  supplies  of  the  best 
iron  or  coal  which  ii  not  inexhaus- 
tible will  last  our  time  and  our 
children's  and  grand -children's, 
with  the  special  aptitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  once  for  mechanical  art  and  for 
navigation,  we  consider  that  we 
can  defy  competition,  and  multiply 
indefinitely  our  mills  and  furnaces 
and  ships.  Our  great  cities  are  to 
grow  greater ;  there  is  no  visible 
limit  to  the  development  of  our 
manu&ctures;  we  can  rely  upon 
them  with  confidence  to  supply  a 
population  isa  larger  than  we  have 
at  present.  Our  exports  in  1862 
were  more  than  double  what  we  ex- 
ported in  1842.  They  may  have 
doubled  again  twenty  years  hence, 
and  once  more  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Civilisation  spreads  with 
nulroad  speed ;  each  year  opens  new 
markets  to  us ;  and  with  the  special 
advantages  which  no  other  nation 
combines  in  equal  measure  we 
imagine  that  we  have  nothing  to 
fear.  Trade  may  occasionally  fluc- 
toate.  There  may  be  years  when 
oar  prosperity  may  seem  arrested 
or  even  threaten  a  decline — ^but  in 
all  instances  such  partial  checks 
have  been  followed  by  a  splendid 
rebound.  The  tide  is  still  seen 
to  be  flowing  steadily  in  our  fieivour, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  fear  that 
English  'commercial  enterprise  in 
any  direction  whatever  is  approach- 
ing its  limite.  Confident  in  our- 
selves we  have  thus  looked  with 
indifference  on  our  dependencies  in 
other  continente,  or  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  globe.    If  they  prefer  to 


adhere  to  us  we  do  not  propose  to 
drive  them  off.  If  they  wish  to 
leave  us  we  are  prepared  neither 
to  resist  nor  remonstrate.  We  make 
them  understand  that  whether  they 
go  or  stay  they  are  masters  of  their 
own  fortunes.  They  are  practically 
self-governed,  and  with  self-govern- 
ment they  must  accept  its  responsi- 
bilities ;  above  all  things  they  must 
make  no  demands  on  the  heavily 
burdened  English  tax-payers. 

The  first  question  to  be  asked 
about  all  this  is,  whether  our  con- 
fidence is  justified ;  whether  the  late 
rate  of  increase  in  our  trade  is  really 
Kkely  to  continue.  There  are  symp- 
toms which  suggest,  if  not  fear,  yet 
at  least  misgiving.  Success  in  trade 
on  so  great  a  scale  depends  on 
more  than  natural  advantages:  it 
depends  on  the  use  that  is  xnade  of 
them:  it  depends  on  our  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  ;  and  English  re- 
putation, it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be.  The  rage 
to  become  rich  has  infected  all 
classes.  Railway  companies,  bank- 
ing companies,  joint-stock  trading 
companies  have  within  these  few 
last  years,  fallen  to  shameful  wreck, 
dragging  thousands  of  families  down 
to  ruin.  The  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  these  failures  has 
brought  out  transactions  which 
make  ordinary  people  ask  whither 
English  honesty  has  gone.  Yet 
there  has  been  no  adequate  punish- 
ment of  the  principal  offenders,  nor 
does  any  punishment  seem  likely  to 
be  arrived  at.  The  silk  trade  is 
said  to  be  in  a  bad  way,  and  the 
fault  is  laid  on  the  French  treaty. 
It  was  shown  a  year  or  two  since, 
that  fifty  per  cent,  of  hemp  was 
worked  up  into  English  silk.  May 
not  this  too  have  had  something  to 
to  do  with  the  decline?  It  was 
proved,  in  the  Laneety  after  a  series 
of  elaborate  investigations,  that  the 
smaller  retail  trade  throughout  the 
country  was  soaked  with  falsehood 
through  and  through.  Scarcely  one 
article  was  sold  in  the  shops  fto- 
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qnented  by  the  poor,  which  iras 
really  the  thing  which  it  pretended 
to  be.     Last  year  there  was  an  out- 
cry about  weights  and  measures: 
attention  was  called  to  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil ;  and  periiapsy  of  all 
the  moral  symptoms  of  the  age,  the 
most  significant  is  the  answ^  which 
was  given  on  that  occasion  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  poor  were  and  are  the  chief 
sulTeren  by  fraud  of  this  kind.    Mr. 
Bright  has  risen  to  distinction  as 
the  poor  man's  friend ;  and  those 
and  the  analogous  complaints,  with 
the  general  approbation  of  the  great 
Liberal  party,  he  Seated  with  im- 
patient ridicule.     He  spoke  of  adul- 
teratioti  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
competition.    For  false  weights  and 
measures,  he  said  that  accuracy  was 
pnMstically  impossible;    and  with 
a  oouiage  inspired  doubtless  by  con- 
tempt of  his  audience,  he  dared  to 
add,  that  tradesmen  were  as  often 
found  to  have  thetr  weights    too 
large  as  too  small.    Of  course  they 
hare;  and  well  the  pohoe  know 
why.     The  dishoneet  retail  dealer 
hobps  one  set  of  weights  by  which 
he  buys,  and  another  by  which  he 
sells :   and    Mr.  Bright*8    defence 
did    but    double    tl^   weight    of 
the  accusation.    If  a  grocer  gires 
me  fourteen  ounces  of  tea,  when  I 
pay  him  for  a  pound,  I  am  indif- 
ferently consc^ed  by  teaming  that 
a  dealer  in  my  spare  garden  produce 
had  got  a  hundredweight  and  a  half 
of  potatoes  out  of  me,  when  I  suppose 
myself  to  be  sdling  him  but  a  hun- 
dredweight.     If  1  buy  what  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  silk  umbrella  and  I  find 
myself  in  possession  of  an  umbrella 
idiich  is  two  parte  hemp,  1  am  as 
much  robbed  as  if  a  thief  had  picked 
my  pocket.     I  am  told  that  I  must 
take  care  of  myself;  that  it  is  not 
the  business  of  €krvernment  to  save 
me  -Grom  making  a  bad  bargain. 
What  is  Ae  biuiness  of  Qoiiern* 
ment  f    If  cameai  em^pkr  is  to  be 
the    rule^    tiien   why  not   ecBveai 


viator?  Why  the  expense  of  main- 
taining  a  police  ?  Many  fine  quali- 
ties are  developed  in  men— courage, 
prudence,  readiness,  presence  of 
mind,  skUl  in  the  use  of  weapons — 
if  they  are  left  to  defend  for  them- 
selyes  their  persons  and  their 
purses.  Mr.  Bright's  reply  to  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil  will  not  haye  tended  to 
remove  the  misgivings  with  which 
foreign  purchasers  are  watching  the 
symptoms  of  Snglish  oommerciai 
moralify. 

Once  more :  do  we  see  our  way 
so  clearly   through    the    growing 
perils    fiN>m    the  trades'  unions  r 
We    are    told    on  all    sides   that 
Enghsh  manufacturers  cannot  hold 
their  ground  against  foreign  com- 
petitors if  the  unions  are  to  dictate 
the  wages  at  which  the  artisans  arc 
to  work.     Our  monopoly  of  trade 
depends  on  our  powers  to  undersell 
the  foreigner  in  his  own  market :  a 
very  slight  margin  makes  the  dif- 
ference.    If  the    dictation  of  the 
unions  is  allowed  to  destroy  thai 
margin  by  insisting  on  an  advance 
with    the  revival  oi  demand,  the 
manufiMsturer's  profits  are  eaten  up. 
His  occupation  passes  from  him  to 
countries  where  men  and  masters 
can  woric  together  on  terms  more 
satisfisctory  to  both  of  them.     Has 
the  solution  of  the  problem  been 
found  so  easy  ?    Has  the  faintest 
ray  of  light  as  yet  been  thrown 
upon  it?      The  unions    and    the 
master  employers  are  in  a  state  of 
war,  ei&ier  open  or   at  best  sus- 
pended;   and    war   is    the    most 
wasteful  and  ruinous  of  all  means 
by  which  human  difierenoes  can  be 
Every  strike  is  a  battle 
battlewhich  determines  nothing 
•^in  which  there  is  no  glory  to  be 
gained  and  no  victory  to  be  won 
which  does  not  widen  the  breach 
more    hrreparahly,  while    the   de- 
struction of  property  and  the  re- 
sulting ruin  and  ^vastation  are 
imme&vte  and  incalculable.   Where 
is  tiiere  a  sign  that  labour  and 
capital  are  beginning  to  see  their 
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wtj  to  a  reooncDiaiion  P  Polilieal 
eoonomj  is  powerless;  and  the 
gfeatesman  wlio  reUes  for  tiie  sta- 
bility  and  progress  of  England  on 
an  indefinite  expansion  of  trade, 
most  either  possess  an  insight 
marrellonsly  deeper  tlian  that  of 
common  mortais,  or  mnst  have  a 
hdih  in  eoonomic  prininples  in 
which,  for  our  part,  we  are  nnable 
to  share. 

But  let  US  grant  his  condnaions. 
Suppose  these  difficnlties  overcome ; 
snppose  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
CHbflgow  swoUen  till  the j  ha,re  each 
a  million  inhabitants ;  suppose  Lan- 
cashire a  umyersal  workshop — a 
hundred  thousand  chimneys,  the 
church  spires  of  the  commercial 
creed,  Toraitii^  tiieir  smoke  into  the 
new  Mack  heaven  spread  above 
them ;  Lanoadiira  calico  and  York- 
shire woollen  dofliing  every  bare 
hock  in  Asia ;  the  knives  and  forks 
of  Europe  supplied  from  Sheffield; 
and  Staibrdshire  fioumishing  iron 
for  tiie  railways  of  four  continents. 
Iiet  Sir  Samui^  Baker  convert  the 
interior  ci  Africa  into  an  enormous 
cotton-field,  and  the  Nile  become  a 
highway,  ihrough  ^hidi  five  mil- 
lion bales  shall  annually  make  their 
way  into  the  Mersey.  Let  London 
expand  to  twice  its  present  unwieldy 
size,  its  mendicanGy  and  misery  be 
absorbed,  and  the  warehouses  on 
the  Thames  become  the  emponum 
in  which  the  produce  of  the  worid 
is  absorbed  and  again  dispersed 
among  mankind.  Let  the  most 
sanguine  dream  of  tlw  most  en- 
thusiastic poiitieal  eoonomist  be 
realised.  Let  us  imagine  oar  people 
so  enlightened  by  educatiott  as  to 
understand  and  act  upon  the  polu^ 
of  honesty ;  harmony  be  establi^ted 
between  emptoyers  and  emjMoyed 
on  an  enlightened  recognition  of 
their  mutual  interests ;  adulteration 
be  thon^t  as  wi^Dsd  as  adultery, 
and  the  English  brand  on  steel  and 
calico  onoe  more  accepted  as  a 
passport  for  exedlence.  Let  us 
make  an  effort  of  imagkiation  and 


concede  that  all  this  may  be — ^well, 
and  what  then  P 

For  a  certain  class  of  people— 
for  the  great  merchants,  great  ban- 
kers, great  shopkeepers,  great  ma- 
nufiictnrers,  whose  business  is  to 
make  mxmey,  whose  whole  thoughts 
are  set  on  xnaking  money  and  en- 
joying the  luxuries  which  money 
can  command — ^no  donbt,  it  would 
be  a  very  fine  worid.  Those  who 
are  now  rich  would  grow  richer; 
wealth  in  the  modem  sense  of  it 
would  be  enormously  increased — 
suburban  palaces  would  multiply, 
and  conservatories  and  gardens, 
and  frirther  off  the  parks  and  phea- 
sant preserves.  Land  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  value,  and  become 
more  and  more  the  privilege  of 
those  who  could  afford  tiie  luxury 
of  owning  it.  From  these  classes 
we  hear  already  a  protest  against 
emigration.  Keep  our  people  at 
home,  they  say;  we  shall  want 
them  when  trade  revives.  T4iere 
may  be  no  work  for  them  at  pre- 
sent. Their  wives  and  little  ones 
may  be  starving  witli  cold  and 
hunger.  They  may  be  roaming 
the  streets  in  vagrancy  crowding 
the  casual  wards  or  besieging  the 
doors  of  the  poor-houses :  but  still 
keep  them — all  will  be  well  by 
and  by.  Meantime  let  the  poor- 
rate  rise ;  let  the  small  householder 
in  Whitechapel,  himself  struggling 
manfrdly  for  independence  on  the 
veree  of  beggary,  pay  six  shillings 
in  &e  pound  to  feed  his  neighbour 
who  has  sank  below  the  line.  The 
tide  will  turn ;  labour  will  soon  be 
in  demand  again.  Our  profits  will 
come  back  to  us,  and  the  White- 
chapel householder  may  console 
himself  with  the  certainty  that  his 
six  shillings  will  sink  again  to  three. 

But  these  classes,  powerftil  though 
they  may  be,  and  in  Parliament  a 
great  deal  too  powerfol,  are  not  the 
pec^Ie  of  England ;  they  are  not  a 
twentieth,  they  are  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  it :  and  what  sort  of  futore 
is  it  to  which  under  the  present 
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hypothesis  the  ninety-nine  are  to 
look  forward  ?  The  greatness  of  a 
nation  depends  npon  uie  men  whom 
it  can  bi^ed  and  rear.  The  pro- 
sperity of  it  depends  npon  its 
strength,  and  if  men  are  sacrificed 
to  money,  the  money  will  not  be 
long  in  following  them.  How  is 
the  farther  development  of  England 
along  the  road  on  which  it  has  been 
travelling  at  such  a  rate  for  the 
last  twenty  years  likely  to  affect  the 
great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  ?  We  have  conquered  onr 
present  position  because  the  English 
are  a  race  of  unusual  vigour  both 
of  body  and  mind — ^industrious,  en- 
ergetic, ingenious,  capable  of  great 
muscular  exertion,  and  remarkable 
along  with  it  for  equally  great 
personal  courage.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  place  we  must  preserve 
the  qualities  which  won  it.  With- 
out them  all  the  gold  in  the  planet 
will  not  save  us.  Gk)ld  will  remain 
only  with  those  who  are  strong 
enough  to  hold  it ;  and  unless  these 
qualities  depend  on  conditions 
which  cannot  be  calculated,  and 
which  therefore  need  not  be  con- 
sidered, the  statesman  who  attends 
only  to  what  he  calls  the  production 
of  wealth  forgets  the  most  impor- 
tant half  of  the  problem  which  he 
has  to  solve. 

Under  the  conditions  which  I 
have  supposed,  England  would  be- 
come, still  more  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, a  country  of  enormous  cities. 
The  industry  on  which  its  prospe- 
rity is  to  depend  can  only  be  carried 
on  where  large  masses  of  people 
are  congregated  together,  and  the 
tendency  flJready  visible  towards  a 
diminution  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation would  become  increasingly 
active.  Large  estates  are  fast  de- 
vouring small  estates ;  large  farms, 
small  farms ;  and  this  process  would 
continue.  Every  economist  knows 
that  it  must  be  so.  Machinery 
will  supersede  human  hands.  Cat- 
tle breeding  as  causing  less  ezpen- 
ditui^  in  wages  will  drive  out  til- 


lage. A  single  herdsman  or  a  single 
engineer  wul  take  the  place  of  ten 
or  twenty  of  the  old  &rm  labourers. 
Land  will  rise  in  value.  Such  la- 
bourers as  remain  may  be  better 
paid.  Such  as  are  forced  into  the 
towns  may  earn  five  shillings 
where  they  now  earn  three;  but 
as  a  class  the  village  populations 
will  dwindle  away.  Even  now 
while  the  increase  has  been  so 
great  elsewhere,  their  number  re- 
mains stationary.  The  causes  now 
at  work  will  be  more  and  more 
operative.  The  people  of  England 
will  be  a  town  bred  people.  The 
country  will  be  the  luxiDy  of  the 
rich. 

Now  it  is  against  all  experience 
that  any  nation  can  long  remain 
great  which  does  not  possess,  or 
having  once  possessed  has  lost,  a 
hardy  and  abundant  peasantry. 
Athens  lost  her  dependencies,  and 
in  two  generations  the  sun  of 
Athens  had  set.  The  armies  which 
made  the  strength  of  the  Boman 
republic,  were  composed  of  the 
small  freeholders  of  Latium  and 
afterwards  of  Italy.  When  Rome 
became  an  empire,  the  freeholder 
disappeared.  The  great  families 
bought  up  the  soil  and  cultivated  it 
with  slaves,  and  the  decline  and 
fall  followed  by  inevitable  conse- 
quence. Tyre,  Carthage,  or  if 
these  antiquated  precedents  are  to 
pass  for  nothing,  Venice,  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  afterwards  the  Low 
Countries  had  their  periods  of  com- 
mercial splendour.  But  their  great- 
ness was  founded  on  sand.  They 
had  wealth,  but  they  had  no  rank 
and  file  of  country-bred  men  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  they  sunk  as 
they  had  risen.  In  the  American 
civU  war  the  enthusiastic  clerks  and 
shop-boys  from  the  eastern  cities, 
were  blown  in  pieces  by  the  Vir- 
ginian riflemen.  Had  there  been 
no  western  farmers  to  fight  ihe 
south  with  men  of  their  own  sort, 
and  better  than  themselves,  the 
star  banner    of   the    Confederacy 
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would  still  be  flying  over  Biclrmoiid. 
The  life  of  cities  brings  with  it 
certain  physical  consequences,  for 
which  no  antidote  and  no  preven- 
tive has  yet  been  discovered.  When 
vast  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
together,  the  air  they  breathe  be- 
comes impure,  the  water  polluted. 
The  hours  of  work  are  unhealthy, 
occupation  passed  largely  withm 
doors  thins  tiie  blood  and  wastes  the 
muscles  and  creates  a  craving  for 
drink,  which  reacts  ag^n  as  poison. 
The  town  child  rarely  sees  the  sun- 
shine ;  and  light,  it  is  well  known, 
is  one  of  the  chief  feeders  of  life. 
What  is  worse,  he  rarely  or  never 
tastes  fresh  milk  or  butter;  or 
even  bread  which  is  unbe witched. 
The  rate  of  mortality  may  not  be 
perceptibly  affected.  The  Bolton 
operative  may  live  as  long  as  his 
brother  on  the  moors,  but  though 
bred  originally  perhaps  in  the  same 
country  home  he  has  not  the  same 
bone  and  stature,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  children  and 
grandchildren  will  be  increasingly 
marked.  Any  one  who  cares  to 
observe  a  gathering  of  operatives 
in  Leeds  or  Bradford  and  will  walk 
afterwards  through  Beverley  on  a 
market  day,  will  see  two  groups 
which  comparing  man  to  man  are 
Hkc  pigmies  beside  giants.  A  hun- 
dred labourers  from  the  wolds  would 
be  a  match  for  a  thousand  weavers. 
The  tailor  confined  to  his  shop 
board  has  been  called  the  ninth 
part  of  a  man.  There  is  nothing 
special  in  the  tailor's  work  so  to 
fractionise  him  beyond  other  indoor 
trades.  We  shall  be  breeding  up 
a  nation  of  tailors.  In  the  great 
engine  factories  and  iron  works 
we  see  large  sinewy  men,  but  they 
are  invariably  country  bom.  Their 
children  dwindle  as  if  a  blight  was 
on  them.  Artisans  and  operatives 
of  all  sorts  who  work  in  confine- 
ment are  so  exhausted  at  the  end 
of  their  day's  labour  that  the  temp- 
tations of  the  drink-shop  are  irresis- 
tible.   As  towns  grow  drunkenness 


grows,  and  with  drunkenness  comes 
diminished  stamina  and  physical 
decrepitude. 

The  sums  spent  by  English  town 
operatives  on  gin  and  beer  almost 
equals  a  second  revenue;  while 
every  shilling  swilled  away  is  so 
much  taken  from  the  food  and 
clothes  of  their  children.  In  the 
country  villages  habits  of  life  are 
different.  The  landlord  can  use  his 
authority  to  remove  or  diminish 
temptation ;  but  restraint  in  towns 
is  with  general  consent  regarded  as 
impossible;  no  parish  board,  no 
government  dares  interfere  ;  educa- 
tion, religion,  philanthropic  persua- 
sion are  equally  powerless,  and  the 
rate  of  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors  (usually  at  present  poisonous 
as  well  as  intoxicating),  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  increases 
every  year.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  town  operative  works  all 
encourage  a  reckless  tendency : 
many  occupations  are  themselves 
deadly,  and  the  cry  is  for  a  short 
life  and  a  merry  one.  Employment 
at  best  is  fitful.  The  factory  hand 
is  generally  perhaps  earning  over- 
flowing wages.  Then  bad  times 
come,  and  he  works  but  three  days 
a  week,  or  four,  or  none.  He  is 
improvident  in  his  abundance.  His 
hand  to  mouth  existence  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  formation  of  habits 
of  prudence.  As  a  rule,  he  saves 
little,  and  the  little  is  soon  gone. 
The  furniture  goes  to  the  pawnshop, 
and  then  comes  want  and  starva- 
tion ;  and  any  shilling  that  he  can 
earn  he  carries  to  the  gin-palace, 
where  he  can  forget  the  hunger- 
stricken  faces  which  he  has  left  at 
home.  His  own  fault,  it  is  said; 
but  when  particular  tendencies  show 
themselves  uniformly  in  particular 
bodies  of  men,  there  must  be  causes 
at  work  to  account  for  them.  And 
besides  drunkenness  there  are  other 
vices  and  other  diseases,  not  pecu- 
liar to  towns,  perhaps,  but  especially 
virulent  and  deadly  there,  which 
tend  equally  to  corrupt  the  blood 
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and  weaken  the  oo]iBiitn,tiozu  Ereiy 
grreat  oify  becomes  a  moral  oesapool, 
into  which  profligacy  has  a  ten- 
denc7  to  drain,  fl^  where,  being 
shnt  out  from  light,  it  is  amenable 
to  no  oontroL  The  edncated  and 
the  wealthy  liye  apart  in  their  own 
streets  and  squares.  The  upper  half 
of  the  world  knows  nothing  of  the 
under,  nor  the  under  of  the  upper. 
In  the  village  the  squire  and  parson, 
at  least  know  what  is  going  on,  and 
can  use  authority  over  the  worst 
excesses ;  where  men  are  gathered 
in  multitudes  it  is  impossible.  Dis- 
ease and  demoralisation  go  hand 
in  hand  undermining  and  debilita- 
ting the  physical  strength,  and  oycp- 
civilisation  creates  in  its  own  breast 
the  sores  which  may  one  day  kill  it. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of 
modem  city  life  upon  the  body :  it 
would  be  eaay  were  it  likely  to  be 
of  any  service  to  say  more  of  its 
effect  upon  the  mind.  In  those  past 
generations,  when  the  English  cha- 
racter was  moulding  itself,  there 
was  a  virtue  speciedly  recognised 
among  us  called  content.  We  were 
a  people  who  lived  much  by  custom. 
As  the  father  lived,  the  son  lived ; 
he  was  proud  of  maintaining  the 
traditions  and  habits  of  his  fiimily, 
and  he  remained  in  the  same  position 
of  life  without  aspiring  to  rise  from 
it.  The  same  family  continued  in 
the  same  farm,  neither  adding  to  its 
acres  nor  diminishing  them.  Shop, 
factory,  and  warehouse  were  handed 
down  with  the  same  stationary  cha- 
racter, yielding  constant  but  mo- 
derate profits,  to  which  the  habits 
of  life  were  adjusted.  Satisfied  with 
the  share  of  this  world's  goods  which 
his  situation  in  life  assigned  to  him, 
the  tradesman  aspired  no  higher, 
endeavouring  only  in  the  words  of 
the  antiquated  catechism,  '  to  do 
bis  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
it  had  pleased  Grod  to  call  him.' 
Throughout  the  country  there  was 
an  ordered,  moderate,  and  tempered 
contentedness,  energetic — but  ener- 
getic more  in  doing  well  the  work 


that  wa8  to  be  done,  than  i&  'better- 
ing '  this  or  that  person's  condition 
in  life.  Something  of  this  lingers 
yet  among  old-fiishioned  people  in 
holes  and  oorpers  of  Engkuid  ;  but 
it  is  alien  bolh  to  the  principles  and 
the  temper  of  the  new  era.  Topuah 
on,  to  cHmb  vigorously  on  the  slip- 
pery steps  of  the  social  ladder,  to 
raise  ourselves  one  step  or  more 
out  of  the  rank  of  life  in  which  we 
were  bom,  is  now  converted  into  a 
duirjr.  It  is  the  condition  under 
which  each  of  us  plays  his  proper 
part  as  a  factor  in  the  general  pro- 
gress. The  more  oonmiercial  {»io- 
sperity  increases,  the  more  universal 
such  a  habit  of  mind  becomes.  It  is 
the  first  element  of  success  in  the 
course  to  which  the  country  seems 
to  be  committing  itself  There 
must  be  no  rest^  no  standing  still, 
no  pausing  to  take  breath.  The 
stability  of  such  a  system  depends, 
like  the  boy's  top,  on  the  rapidity 
of  its  speed.  To  stop  is  to  fall ;  to 
slacken  speed  is  to  be  overtaken  by 
our  rivals.  We  are  whirled  along 
in  the  breaiddess  race  of  competi- 
tion. The  motion  becomes  faster  and 
fiister,  and  the  man  mnst  be  unlike 
anything  whicb  the  experience  of 
humanity  gives  us  a  right  to  hope 
for,  who  can  either  retain  his  con- 
science, or  any  one  of  the  nobler 
qualities  in  so  wild  a  career. 

Is  such  a  state  of  things  a  whole- 
some one  ?  Is  it  politically  safe  P 
Is  it  morally  tolerable  P  Is  it  not 
certain  for  one  thing  that  a  compe- 
tition, of  which  profit  is  the  first 
object,  will  breed  dishonesty  as 
carrion  breeds  worms  P  Much  of 
it  is  certain  to  continue,  unless 
England  collapses  altogeth^.  No- 
thing but  absolute  &ilure  will  check 
the  growth  of  manufactures  among 
us ;  but  is  it  absolutely  uecessary  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  common- 
wealth should  be  thrown  upon  it  ? 
Is  there  no  second  or  steadier  basis 
to  be  found  anywhere  P  I  for  one 
cannot  contemplate  the  enclosure 
of  the  English  nation  within  these 
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isknds  witk  an  iaaeaang  mMm- 
&etiiriitg  population,  tmd  not  feel 
a  mifigiTUig  that  we  ahall  ftil  ia 
securing  evea  thoee  material  objects 
to  which  our  otiier  paroBpectB  are  to 
be  sacrificed.  We  ^lall  Doi  be  con- 
tented to  sink  into  a  aecond  place. 
A  growth  of  population  we  most 
have  to  keep  paee  with  the  nations 
rornnd  ns;  and  nnlees  we  can  breed 
up  ptfft  of  onr  people  in  occupations 
jQore  healthj  for  mind  or  body  than 
caa  be  found  in  thecoal-pitand  worfc> 
shop — unless  we  preserve  in  saffi« 
cient  numbers  the  pariiy  and  vigour 
of  car  race — if  we  trast  entirety  to 
the  expansion  of  towns,  we  are 
sacrificing  to  unmediate  and  mean 
temptations  the  stalnlity  of  the  em« 
pire  which  we  hare  inherited. 

If  we  are  to  take  hostages  of  the 
fntore  we  require  an  agricultural 
population  independent  of  and  be- 
side the  towns.  We  hare  no  longer 
land  enough  in  England  commen* 
Borate  with  our  present  dimensions, 
and  the  land  that  we  have  lies 
under  conditions  which  only  a  revo* 
Intion  can  again  divide  among  small 
cultivators.  A  convulsion  which 
wonld  break  np  the  great  estates 
would  destaroy  the  entire  constitu- 
tion. It  is  not  the  law  of  the  land, 
it  is  not  custom,  it  is  not  the  pride 
of  family  which  causes  the  i^lo- 
meration.  It  is  an  economic  law 
\rhich  legislation  can  no  more  alter 
than  it  can  alter  the  law  of  gra- 
vity. 

The  problem  is  a  perfectly  simple 
one.  Other  nations  once  less  pow- 
erful or  not  more  powerful  than 
ourselves,  are  growing  in  strength 
and  numbers,  and  we  too  must 
grow  if  we  intend  to  remain  on  a 
level  with  them.  Here  at  home  we 
have  no  room  to  grow  except  by 
the  expansion  of  towns  which  are 
already  overgrown,  which  we  know 
not  certainly  that  we  can  expand. 
If  we  succeed  it  can  be  only  under 
conditions  unfiivourable  and  proba- 
bly destructive  to  the  physical  con- 
stitutionof  our  people,  and  our  great- 


ness wil}  be  held  by  &  tenure  which 
in  the  natnre  of  things  mnst  become 
more  and  more  precarious. 

Is  there  then  no  alternative  P 
Onoe  abs^utely  onr  own,  and  still 
easily  v?ithin  onr  reach,  are  our 
eastern  and  western  colonies,  con- 
taining all  and  more  than  aQ  that 
we  require.  We  want  land  on 
which  to  plant  English  families 
where  they  may  thrive  and  multiply 
vnthout  ceasing  to  be  Englishmen. 
The  land  Hes  ready  to  onr  hand. 
The  colonies  contain  virg^  soil 
sufficient  to  employ  and  feed  five 
times  as  many  people  ae  are  now 
crowded  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Nothing  is  needed  but 
arms  to  cultivate  it,  while  here, 
among  ourselves,  are  millions  of 
able-bodied  men  unvriUin^y  idle, 
clanM>nring  for  work,  with  their 
families  starving  on  their  hands. 
What  more  simple  than  to  bring 
the  men  and  the  land  together? 
Everything  whicdi  we  could  most 
desire  exactly  meeting  what  is  most 
required  is  thrust  into  onr  hands, 
and  this  particular  moment  is 
chosen  to  tell  the  colonies  that  we 
do  not  want  them  and  they  may 
go.  The  land,  we  are  told  impa- 
tiently, is  no  longer  ours.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  ours,  but  to  save 
the  Colonial  Office  trouble  we  made 
it  over  to  the  local  governments, 
and  now  we  have  no  more  rights 
over  it  than  we  have  over  the 
prairies  of  Texas.  If  it  were  so, 
the  more  shame  to  the  politicians 
who  let  drop  so  precious  an  inheri- 
t-ance.  But  the  colonies,  it  seems, 
set  more  value  than  we  do  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  They 
care  little  for  the  profit  or  pleasure 
of  individuflJ  capi^ists.  They  see 
their  way  more  clearly  perhaps 
because  their  judgment  is  not  em- 
barrassed by  considerations  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
budget.  Conscious  that  their  rela- 
tions with  US  cannot  continue  on 
their  present  footing,  their  ambi- 
tion is  to  draw  closer  to  us,  to  be 
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absorbed  in  a  united  empire.  From 
them  we  have  no  difficulty  to  fear, 
for  in  consenting  they  haye  every- 
thing to  gain.  They  are  prond  of 
being  En^ish  sabjecto.  Eyery  able- 
bodied  workman  who  lands  on  their 
shores  is  so  much  added  to  their 
wealth  as  well  as  onrs.  An  emi- 
gration even  by  millions  would  be 
infinitely  welcome  to  them.  They 
will  absorb  our  people  as  fast  as  we 
can  send  them  out,  while  in  desir- 
ing to  remain  attached  to  England 
they  are  consulting  England's  real 
interests  as  entirely  as  their  own. 
Each  &mily  as  it  establishes  itself 
will  be  a  fresh  root  for  the  old  tree, 
struck  into  a  new  soil. 

And  yet  statesmen  say  it  is  im- 
possible. Wealthy  England  cannot 
do  what  wretched  Ireland  was  able 
to  do,  and  transport  those  whom 
she  can  no  longer  feed  to  a  place 
where  they  can  feed  themselves, 
and  to  herself  be  a  support  instead 
of  a  burden.  Impossible !  The 
legislative  union  with  Scotland  was 
found  possible,  and  there  were 
rather  greater  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  that  than  those  which  ob- 
struct a  union  with  the  colonies. 
The  problem  then  was  to  reconcile 
two  nations  which  were  hereditary 
enemies.  The  problem  now  is  but 
to  reunite  the  scattered  fragments 
of  the  same  nation,  and  bridge  over 
the  distance  which  divides  them 
from  us.  Distance  frightens  us; 
but  steam  and  the  telegraph  have 
abolished  distance.  A  Cornish  miner 
and  his  family  can  now  emigrate 
to  the  Burra  Burra  with  greater 
ease,  and  at  a  less  expense,  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  they  could  make 
their  way  to  a  Lancashire  coal-pit. 
St.  George's  Channel  at  the  time 
of  the  union  with  Ireland  was 
harder  to  cross  in  stormy  winter 
weather  than  the  Atlantic  is  at 
present.  Before  the  Panama  rail- 
way was  opened,  and  the  road  to 
California  lay  round  Cape  Horn, 
London  was  as  near  it  as  ISew 
York :  yet  California  was  no  less  a 


State  in  the  American  Union.  Eng- 
land would  not  hold  the  place  which 
now  belongs  to  her  had  there  not 
been  statesmen  belonging  to  her 
capable  of  harder  achievements  than 
reattaching  the  colonies.  It  is  not 
true  that  we  are  deterred  by  the 
difficulties.  If  there  was  the  will 
to  do  it,  if  there  was  any  real  sense 
that  the  interests  of  the  country 
required  it,  the  difficulties  would  be 
found  as  unsubstantial  as  the  pro- 
verbial lions  which  obstruct  the 
path  of  the  incapable.  We  are 
asked  contemptuously  how  it  is  to 
be  done.  We  ask  in  return,  do  you 
wish  it  to  be  done  ?  for  if  you  do 
your  other  question  will  answer 
itself.  Neither  the  terms  of  the 
federation,  the  nature  of  the  Impe- 
rial council,  the  functions  of  the 
local  legislatures,  the  present  debts 
of  the  colonies,  or  the  apportion- 
ment of  taxation,  would  be  found 
problems  hard  of  solution,  if  the 
apostles  of  laissez-faire  could  believe 
for  once  that  it  was  not  the  last 
word  of  political  science. 

For  emigration,  the  first  step  is 
the  only  hard  one ;  to  do  for  Eng- 
land what  Ireland  did  for  itself,  and 
at  once  spread  over  the  colonies, 
the  surplus  population  for  whom  we 
can  find  no  employment  at  home. 
Once  established  on  a  great  scale, 
emigration  supports  itself.  Every 
Irishman  who  now  goes  to  the 
United  States,  has  his  expenses  paid 
by  those  who  went  before  him,  and 
who  find  it  their  own  interest  being 
settled  where  there  is  such  large 
elbow-room  to  attract  the  labour  of 
their  friends.  It  would  cost  us 
money — but  so  do  wars  ;  and  for  a 
great  object  we  do  not  shrink  fix)m 
fighting.  Let  it  be  once  established 
that  an  Englishman  emigrating  to 
Canada,  or  the  Cape,  or  Australia, 
or  New  Zealand,  did  not  forfeit  his 
nationality,  that  he  was  still  on 
English  soil  as  much  as  if  he  was  in 
Devonshire  or  Yorkshire,  and  would 
remain  an  Englishman  while  the 
English  empire  lasted ;   and  if  we 
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^pent  a  quarter  of  the  sums  which 
were  soiik  in  the  morasses  at  Bala- 
clava in  sending  out  and  establishing 
two  millions  of  onr  people  in  those 
colonies,  it  would  contribute  more 
to  the  essential  strength  of  the 
country  than  all  the  wars  m  which 
we  have  been  entangled  firom  Agin- 
court  to  Waterloo.  No  further 
subsidies  would  be  needed  to  feed 
the  stream.  Once  settled  they 
would  multiply  and  draw  their  re- 
lations after  them,  and  at  great 
stations  roimd  the  globe  there  would 
grow  up,  under  conditions  the  most 
Sivourable  which  the  human  con- 
stitution can  desire,  fresh  nations  of 
Englishmen.  So  strongly  placed, 
and  with  numbers  growing  in  geo- 
metrical proportion,  they  would  be 
at  once  feeding  places  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  self-supporting  imperial 
garrisons  themselves  unconquerable. 
With  our  roots  thus  struck  so 
deeply  into  the  earth,  it  is  hard  to 
see  what  dangers,  internal  or  ex- 
temflJ,  we  should  have  cause  to 
fear,  or  what  impediments  could 
then  check  the  indefinite  and  mag- 
nificent expansion  of  the  English  . 
<empire. 

There  is  one  more  element  in  the 
question  which  must  not  be  passed 
over.  These  are  not  days  for  small 
states :  the  natural  barriers  are 
i>roken  down  which  once  divided 
Idngdom  from  kingdom ;  and  with 
the  interests  of  nations  so  much 
intertwined  as  they  are  now  becom- 
ing, every  one  feels  the  benefit  of 
belonging  to  a  first-rate  Power. 
The  uerman  States  gravitate  into 
Pmssia,  the  Italians  into  Piedmont. 
While  we  are  talking  of  dismem- 
bering our  empire,  tke  Americans 
have  made  enormous  sacrifices  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  theirs.  If  we 
throw  off  the  colonies,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  they  may  apply  for 
admittemce  into  the  American 
Union;  and  it  is  equally  possible 
that  the  Americans  may  not  refuse 
them.  Canada  they  already  calcu- 
ate  on  as  a  certainty.     Why  may 
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not  the  Cape  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  follow  ?  An  American 
citizen  is  a  more  considerable  person 
in  the  world  than  a  member  of  the 
independent  republic  of  Capetown 
or  Natal ;  and  should  the  colonists 
take  this  view  of  their  interests,  and 
should  America  encourage  i^em, 
what  kind  of  future  would  then  lie 
before  England  ?  Our  very  existence 
as  a  nation  would  soon  depend  upon 
the  clemency  of  the  Power  which 
would  have  finally  taken  the  lead 
from  us  among  the  English  speak- 
ing races.  If  Australia  and  the 
Cape  were  American  we  could  not 
hold  India^  except  at  the  Americans' 
pleasure.  Our  commerce  would  be 
equally  at  their  mercy,  and  the  best 
prospect  for  us  would  be  to  be  one 
day  swept  up  into  the  train  of  the 
Bame  grand  confederacy. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  need  not 
quarrel  with  America,  that  her 
interests  are  ours,  that  we  mean  to 
cultivate  Mendly  relations  with 
her,  with  such  other  commonplaces. 
From  the  day  that  it  is  confessed  that 
we  are  no  longer  equal  to  a  conflict 
with  her,  if  cause  of  rupture  should 
unhappily  arise,  our  sun  has  set: 
we  shall  sink  as  Holland  has  sunk 
into  a  community  of  harmless 
traders,  and  leave  to  others  the 
place  which  once  we  held  and  have 
lost  the  energy  to  keep. 

Our  people  generally  are  too  much 
occupied  with  their  own  concerns 
to  think  of  matters  which  do  not 
personally  press  upon  them,  and 
our  relations  with  the  colonies  have 
drifted  into  a  condition  which  it  is 
agreed  on  all  sides  must  now  be 
modified  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other. Statesmen  who  ought  to  have 
looked  forward  have  allowed  the 
question  to  take  its  own  course,  till 
titiey  have  brought  separation  to  the 
edge  of  consummation.  The  break- 
ing up  of  our  empire,  however, 
cannot  be  completed  till  the  country 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  declaring 
its  pleasure,  and  if  the  nation  is 
once  roused  into  attention,  pricked 
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it  may  be  into  serious  thought  by 
the  inexorable  encroachments  of  the 
poor-rate,  it  may  yet  speak  in  tones 
to  which  the  deafest  political  doctri- 
naire will  be  compelled  to  listen.  A 
very  short  time  will  probably  see 
some  decision  taken  for  good  or  evil. 
Bepresentatives  from  the  colonies 
are  said  to  be  coming  here  in  the 
spring,*  to  learn  what  they  are  to 
look  to,  and  the  resolutions  then 
arrived  at  will  be  of  immeasurable 
moment  to  their  fortunes  and  to 
ours.  It  is  no  party  question,  all 
ranks,  all  classes  are  equally  in- 
terested ;  manufacturers  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  markets,  landowners  in 
the  expansion  of  soil  which  will 
remoye,  and  which  probabl j  alone 
can  remove,  the  discontent  with 
their  increasing  monopoly  at  home. 
Most  of  all  is  it  the  concern  of  the 
working  men.  Let  broad  bridges 
be  established  into  other  Englands, 
and  they  may  exchange  brighter 
homes  and  brighter  prospects  for 
their  children  for  a  life  which  is  no 
life  in  the  foul  alleys  of  London 
and  Glasgow;  while  by  relieving 
the  pressure  at  home  they  may  end 
the  war  between  masters  and  men, 
and  solve  the  problems  of  labour 
which  trades  unions  can  never 
solve. 

That  emigration  alone  can  give 
them  permanent  relief  the  working 
men  themselves  will  ultimately  find 
out.     We  cannot  save  the  millions 


of  Lrish.  That  portion  of  her  vo- 
lumes the  sibyl  has  burnt  already. 
Are  we  to  wait  till  our  own  artisans, 
discovering  the  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle  with  capital,  and  exaspe- 
rated by  hunger  and  neglect,  follow 
in  millions  also  the  Irish  example^ 
carry  their  industry  where  the  Irish 
have  carried  theirs,  and  with  them 
the  hearts  and  hopes  and  sympa- 
thies of  three  quarters  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  ? 

Flectere    si    nequeo    superoe,    Acheionta 
movebo ! 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Odger 
are  indifferent,  we  appeal  to  Mr. 
Disraeli.  This  is  one  of  those 
Imperial  concerns  which  the  aris- 
tocracy, lifted  by  fortune  above 
the  temptations  and  necessities  of 
trade,  can  best  afford  to  weigh 
with  impartiality.  They  too  may 
find  motives  of  pmdence  to  in- 
duce them  to  turn  it  over  in  their 
minds.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  if  the  colonies  are  cut  off, 
if  the  English  people  understand 
that  they  are  closed  in  once  for 
all  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
island,  that  they  have  no  prospects 
elsewhere  unless  they  abandon  their 
country  and  pass  under  another 
flag,  the  years  that  the  present 
land  laws  would  last  unmodified 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  or 
a  single  hand. 

J.  A.  F. 


*  Unfortimately  they  are  not  coming.  Sinoe  this  article  vas  written,  Lord  Granyille 
has  pushed  separation  one  step  nearer  by  throwing  cold  water  on  the  proposal.  He  says- 
that  he  does  not  desire  the  colonies  to  leave  us,  but  he  takes  pains  to  eznibit  his  indif- 
ference whether  they  go  or  stay;  and  it  is  this  indifibrence,  so  ostentatioiisly  displayed,, 
which  is  the  active  cause  of  alienation. 
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ONE  propennty  has  always  re-  yalaes  the  fruit  still   looks   back 

tamed  its  hold  oyer  me,  in  a  tenderly  to  the  early  charms  of  the 

Hfe  varied  with  many  interests,  and  blossom.    And  then,  in  due  time, 

darkened  with  its  full  proportion  of  the  heaviness  of  deoaying  life  was 

sonows ;  and  that  is  a  passionate  enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  a  third 

fondness  for  children.     It  has  be-  instalment  of  visitors,  insmnating 

oome  a  kind  of  attachment  in  the  its  light  into  the  dark  comera  of 

abstract  now ;  a  mere  vagae  penr-  the  old  house ;   brighter,  more  en- 

ekanij  which  leads  me  to  exchange  gaging,  so  my  fancy  pictored  them, 

&ncied  caresses  and  imaginary  con-  thfui  any  of  those  who  had  come 

vcisations  with  every  possessor  of  before,  more  attractive,  at  all  events, 

an  attractive  in&nt  &ce  whom  I  from  the  greater  contrast  between 

aocidentally  light  npon.     It  was  not  their  early  morning  and  my  more 

00  with  me  in  old,  but  unfoivotten,  advanced  evening.    I  had  still  the 

days.     Long,  vezy  long  ago,  I  dwelt  prospect  of  keeping  for  some  few 

far  many  a  year  in  the  light  of  years  these  fresh  grandchild  com- 

cluldran's  eyes  and  the  mnsio  of  panions,  and  did  not  feel   at  all 

diildrein's  footsteps ;  for  I  was  the  too  old  for  such  comradeship  with 

eklest   of   a  nnmerons   &mily  of  them  as  I  had  enjoyed  with  those 

brothers  and  sisters,  and  watched  who  came  and  went  before   them. 

them,  one  by  one,  grow  into  yonth  But  Fate  has  not  so  willed  it.    The 

aosd  then  into  maohood  and  woman-  new  generation  of  my  race  live  and 

hood,  and  leave  the  passages  of  their  flourish  in  their  happy  little  king- 

in&ncy  only  to  be  cherished  by  my  dom  of  infiEuicy ;  but  &t  away  from 

too  tenacious  remembrance.     And  me.    A  large  slice  of  the  earth's 

then,  after  due  lapse  of  years,  my  oircumferenoe  lies  between  us.      I 

boine  was  filled  witii  duldren  of  my  am  just  about  to  retire  to  my  bed 

own,  and  to  my  fondness  for  child-  at  the  ordinaiy  midnight  hour  of 

hood  as  suoh  was  added  the  too  sober  seniors:   them,  in  their  dis- 

nueasy,  too  engrossing  interest  of  tant  Western  home,  the  sunset  has 

paternal  affection.  Mostmen  love  to  hardly  reached,  their  day  of  play  is 

watch  their  offqvring  developing  into  at  an  end,  and  they  are  smilmg  off 

a  more  advanced  stage  of  existence,  to  wann  sleep  on  the  lap  of  those 

and  to  note  the  groww  of  bodily  per-  who  tend  thienu    I  long  for  them 

feotknis  and  mental  fiMnlties;  and  with    inexpressible,    preternatural 

80,no  doubt,  did  I;  but  I  believe  that  craving.    It  seems  as  if  it  could  not 

in  my  inmost  soul,  I  oonld  have  be  that  mere  time  and  space,  crea- 

anrrendsred  aU  aspiration  for  their  tores  having  influence  only  over  our 

fhtoie  to  keep  them  exactly  as  they  gross  corporeal  nature,  i^ould  ab- 

were ;  no  stronger,  no  taller,  no  solutely  sever  the  spirit  from  union 

wiaer,  still  i^lir%gmg  to  my  knees  with  what  it  pantsfor.    I  must  be 

woid  looldag  up  iSbo  my  eyes  as  with  them,  though  but  for  one  light- 

those  of  a  playmate  only  sogsiewhat  ning-like  moment  of  wild  reality: 

doUsr  than  ttemselves.    But  that  ^.    .       .        ,                  ,  «  ^. 

aeenemthetema  of  hfe  <mm  Mi dii penne in guis* di cSlomba, 

tmn  to  its  ciose;  the  mmatas  of  Ch'ioiiiiripo«,eleTiiiiiditen»? 
that  nest  of  Httle  ones  slipped  oat 

into  tin  stupid  adult  world,  as  thflir  IL 

pedecesBors  had  done;  and  I  was  A    strong,   bitter     head- wind 

Wft  to  oheriidi   xememlinmoe,  and  against   us,  the  Atlantic's  '  level 

eonimt  it  wi&  vealiiy,  as  he  who  powen,'  as  Shelley  has  it,are '  cleav- 
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ing  thenUielyes  into  chasms '  right 
across  otir  liquid  path  ;  otir  Cunard 
performs  her  duty  bravely;  but 
even  her  arrowy  fabric  can  make 
but  slow  way  against  the  elemental 
spite;  and  our  captain  seems  ac- 
tually to  grow  older  with  vexation 
under  our  eyes,  as  day  after  day 
yields  up  its  account  of  only  a  pal- 
try hundred  knots  or  so  reckoned 
in  the  twenty -four  hours.  We 
shall  have  a  slow  passage  of  it ;  but 
does  this  matter  so  very  much  after 
all  ?  The  prize  is  fall  before  us  ; 
secure  of  grasping  it,  can  wo  not 
afford  to  dally  with  it  at  arm's 
length  a  little  longer?  So,  hour 
by  hour,  we  glide  more  quietly  into 
the  groove  of  our  monotonous  exis- 
tence. Every  forenoon — some  time 
after  we,  the  masculine  portion  of 
the  community,  have  despatched  our 
miscellaneous  breakfast — I  watch 
the  morning  face  of  my  dear  young 
fellow-traveller,  as  she  ascends  the 
oompanion  ladder  in  close  proximity 
with  an  intimate  fair  friend  impro- 
vised on  the  voyage;  and  then 
begin  the  gossip,  and  busy  idleness, 
and  innumerable  littlenesses  of  the 
day.  My  arms  are  scarcely  strong, 
nor  my  legs  steady,  enough  to 
render  me  of  much  use  as  a  sup- 
porter, so  I  must  hand  them  over  to 
the  gallantry  of  an  officer  or  two  to 
accompany  them  in  the  succession 
of  sta^ering  movements  which  they 
call  their  walk  on  the  deck  ;  but  I 
can  enjoy  with  them  the  steady  vault 
of  our  vessel  over  crest  after  crest 
of  the  billows,  and  her  quivering 
motion  under  the  thud  of  succes- 
sive waves  against  her  sides,  and 
the  occasional  dash  of  spray  which 
sends  adventurous  females  laughing 
and  screaming  back  to  the  sheltCT 
of  the  saloon.  It  is  singular  to 
wateh  the  growth  of  the  separate 
intimacies  into  which  sets  of  pas- 
sengers are  thrown  by  the  incidents 
of  a  stormy  voyage.  In  fine  weather, 
we  may  Tnix  companies,  and  ex- 
change parties,  as  it  were,  on  the 
neutral  ground  of  the  deck.     But 


when  few  go  on  deck  at  all,  and 
these  merely  only  to  accomplish  a 
hazardous  'constitutional,'  or  to 
cower  for  a  short  time  in  any  *  lew ' 
place,  as  Devonians  call  it,  which 
they  may  succeed  in  finding,  such 
intercommunion  is  impossible.  And 
in  the  saloon  itself,  the  difficulties 
are  almost  as  insuperable,  unless  by 
taking  much  more  trouble  than 
people  at  sea  are  inclined  to  take. 
Each  coterie,  at  the  common  table, 
is  parted  off  from  ite  neighbour 
coterie  by  the  obstacles  of  narrow 
gangways,  and  forms  made  &8t  to 
the  table,  and  the  perpetual  oscilla- 
tion of  the  floor.  There  is  the 
captain's  set,  comprising  the  prin- 
cipal folks  of  the  party,  stiff  and 
silent,  or  addicted  to  long  stories ; 
there  are  divers  obstreperous  &mily 
sete,  which  repel  intrusion  by 
family  freemasonry;  there  is  a 
commercial  set  or  two,  sometimes 
dull,  sometimes  entertaining,  but 
rarely  meddling  much  with  olliers ; 
there  is  Young  America,  splendid 
in  diamond  rings  and  brilliant  neck- 
ties, with  much  of  the  Jewish  type 
engrafted  on  its  Broadway  physio- 
gnomy, greatly  addicted  to  whist 
and  'euchre,'  and  to  bets  on  all 
conceivable  evente ;  loud,  no  doubt, 
and  pretentious,  but  comprising 
many  a  good  fellow  notwithstand- 
ing. And  as  they  are  separate  at 
the  beginning,  so  they  remain,  until 
the  approach  of  our  journey's  end 
seems  to  throw  us  into  a  spirit  mora 
&vourable  to  general  association^ 
accompanied  by  weather  moro  pro- 
pitious for  the  purpose.  For  the 
storms  have  overblown  themselves 
at  last;  we  have  made  our  way 
into  the  cold  region  of  the  ocean ; 
our  deck,  for  many  hours,  lies  deep 
in  snow  as  a  Russian  village  in 
winter — ^for  it  is  still  early  in  the 
year — and  the  frigid  haze  of  more 
than  one  iceberg  flecks  the  near 
horizon.  And  then  come  the  Bank 
fogs,  and  the  incessant  note  of  the 
dreary  fog-signaJs ;  and  then,  milder 
skies  at  last  and  calmer  seas,  and 
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the  breaking -up  of  new-formed 
societies  and  interests,  and  some 
of  ns  at  least — like  the  prisoner  of 
Chillon — *  regain  onr  freedom  Tntli 
a  sigh.' 

And  now  the  hnrry  of  approach 
renders  sentimental  partine  impos- 
sible, and  we  rush  past  Sandy  Hook, 
and  Staten  Island,  and  Gbyemor's 
Island,  and  the  Battery,  and  all  the 
points  of  which  we  had  heard  or 
read  before,  and  which  we  had 
mapped  ont  in  our  minds  for  obser- 
vation, with  a  rapidity  which 
miiiddles  them  all  together  into 
one  conAised  picture.  We  drire 
athwart  the  course  of  those  huge 
floating  arks,  the  steam  ferry  boats, 
the  most  peculiar  local  feature 
"which  New  York  has  to  ezhiHt  to 
the  foreigner.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  we  are  at  our  station,  the  work 
of  the  Custom  House  speedily  and 
deftly  accomplished,  and,  if  the 
Briton,  on  landing,  has  learnt  the 
bearings  of  that  grand  invention, 
the  American  express  system,  and 
has  fidth  enough  to  part  j&om  his 
beloved  luggage  in  reliance  on  it, 
in  another  fraction  of  an  hour  he  is 
sauntering,  a  free  man,  up  multitu- 
dinous Broadway,  disengaged  from 
an  care  except  that  of  finding  his 
way*  at  his  leisure  to  his  abiding 
plaice.  What  a  difference  between 
the  machine-like  process  of  these 
fast  days,  under  which  the  way- 
worn mariner  is  converted,  almost 
before  he  knows  what  he  is  about, 
into  the  city  lounger,  and  the  de- 
liberate, antediluvian,  highly  in- 
structive style  in  which  the  same 
change  was  effected,  step  by  step, 
in  the  times  which  some  of  us  can 
remember !  Take  the  event  of 
arrival  at  a  Mediterranean  port,  for 
instance,  not  so  very  many  years 
i^ !  Slowly,  as  it  were,  would  the 
anchor  descend  into  the  very  depth 
of  the  venerable  slime  of  the  har- 
bour ;  palaces  and  churches  glitter* 
ing  in  the  sun,  close  at  hand,  but 
as  inaccessible  as  scenes  in  a  night- 
mare dream.    Then,  after  a  serious 


interval,  the  authorities  took  pos- 
session of  your  vessel,  much  as  of 
a  captured  fort,  and  you  felt  your- 
self a  prisoner,  with  an  undefinable 
suspicion  that  either  you  or  your 
craft  had  committed  some  State 
offence  which  might  prolong  your 
incarceration  for  ever.  Then  the 
awftd  invasion  of  the  SanitiL,  which 
might  end  in  consigning  you  to  a 
dismal  tenancy  of  the  lazaretto 
frowning  within  sight ;  then  the  no 
less  aw&l  attentions  of  the  police; 
then  a  rush  of  fierce  facchini  and 
boatmen,  seizing  your  persons  to 
convey  them  to  the  passport  office, 
your  disconsolate  boxes  to  carry 
them  off  in  another  direction  to  the 
custom-house ;  then  the  long  pro- 
tracted terrors  of  the  examination  of 
you  and  of  them ;  the  questionings, 
arguments,  detentions,  seizures, 
until,  if  happy  enough  to  escape 
the  fight  unscathed,  you  were  re- 
leased to  encounter  a  new  and  still 
more  bewildering  contest  with  more 
drivers  and  porters,  to  whom  you 
finally  abandoned  yourself  for  con- 
veyance to  your  hotel.  It  was  a 
very  disagreeable  interlude  in  life 
no  doubt ;  and  yet  an  old  man  may 
be  weak  enough  to  feel  a  sort  of 
lingering  tenderness  for  its  memory. 
It  gave,  at  all  events,  a  kind  of 
local  colour  and  feature  to  the  scene 
in  one's  after  recollection,  which  is 
entirely  effaced  now,  when  one  is 
bundled  from  deck  to  street,  much 
as  a  load  of  grain  is  lifted  and 
lowered  from  a  Chicago  or  Buffalo 
'  elevator '  into  the  vessel  which  is 
to  carry  it  away.  But,  regret  or 
no  regret^  the  magical  feat  is  ac- 
complished; and,  in  almost  less 
time  than  I  can  specify,  I  find  myself 
by  the  side  of  a  charming  young 
New  York  belle  in  a  carriage  of  the 
latest  Transatlantic  build,  and  al- 
ready— thanks  to  her  clever  gossip 
— ^almost  as  familiar  with  the  in- 
mates of  those  stately  Fifth  Avenue 
mansions,  in  front  of  which  we 
drive,  as  if  I  had  been  bom  between 
the  Battery  and  Harlem  Biver. 
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What  a  bright  variegated  soene 
it  is !  something  which  carases 
with  its  noyeliy  the  eye  and  fiyacy 
even  of  one  famfliar  with  the  ex- 
ternal shows  of  onr  most  fiunons 
European  capitals.  It  is  ihe  height 
of  the  season :  all  the  world  seems 
to  be  oat  of  doors,  or  at  the  win- 
dows ;  and  drawing-room  windows 
without  oooupants  are  filled  with 
lovelj  flowers :  the  number  of  hon- 
qYiets,  so  I  am  told,  representing 
tiie  iiamber  of  admirers  who  have 
paid  this  costly  attentioai  to  the 
^17  of  the  hooae  dnimg  the 
morning.  Groups  of  ladies,  cos- 
tumed to  the  extreme  of  the 
fuhion,  are  practising  that  peculiar 
mincing  Broadway  step — neither 
the  asaared  London  stride  nor  the 
Parisian  hop,  suggestive  of  old 
days  of  street  kennels  and  moun- 
tamouB  paving-stones — which,  to- 
gether with  the  artistic  bend  of 
dehcac^,  indicates  the  outward 
American  woman  of  oorrect  siyle. 
Even  more  charming  to  my  ungaL 
last  old  eyes  are  the  nestfuls  of 
children,  gay  with  ail  the  hues  of 
the  rainbow,  inteimixed  with  their 
dark  attendants,  quite  as  fond  of 
daring  effects  in  the  way  of  colour 
as  their  mistresses.  I  love  '  colour: ' 
I  worship  the  sun,  and  his  bright 
offspring  the  tinted  sunbeams :  from 
my  soul  I  abominate  that  cold 
watery  Parisian  taste  for  soft  tran- 
sitions and  delicate  nuaTices;  I 
I  mean,  of  course,  as  to  the  effeot 
produced  en  masse :  how  fior  it  may 
suit  with  individual  beauty  is  mat- 
ter of  opinion  on  which  I  do  not 
enter.  I  adore  the '  loudness'  of  the 
gay  pattern  spread  out  before  me 
here  :  from  the  flaunting  streamers 
which  bedeck  the  houses  to  the 
vivid  dresses  of  the  women,  and  the 
heaps  of  scarlet,  blue,  and  purple, 
thrown  oarelessly  in  Ihe  form  of 
mantles,  wrappers,  hammerdoths, 
and  so  forth,  across  the  light  spider- 
wheeled  open  carriages  which  bound 
past  me.  I  remember  being  struck 
with  what  an  Englishman,  familiar 


with  New  York  as  a  resident,  onoe 
said  to  me  aa  we  were  looking 
on  this  living  panorama  together : 
'These  people  have  arrived  at  a 
taste  of  tiiieir  own.  It  is  not  Lon- 
don taste,  nor  Paris  taste,  bnt  it  is 
mere  provincialism  to  oail  it  there- 
fore Imd  taste:  it  has  grown  up 
hy  degrees,  it  is  an  established  £k^ 
and  it  muirti  extend  itself  over  that 
huge  aectioQ  of  the  world  which  is 
or  will  be  subject  to  American 
influenoe.' 

Let  us  prolong  our  drive  round 
'  Central  Park.'  This  is  the  recent 
pride  of  the  '  Empire  State,'  and  of 
the  Union  also.  It  is  the  point  to 
which  the  native  seems  proudest  to 
return  after  an  absence,  and  most 
anxious  to  convey  the  stranger.  He 
speaks  in  a  tone  of  assumed  mo- 
desty when  he  compares  it  with 
Hyde  Park,  or  the  Bois.  What  is 
it  to  an  unimaginative  eye?  A 
dreary,  sandy,  stony  expanse — De- 
serta^  Petreoa,  anything  but  Felix — 
beset  with  ponds  and  boulder  stones, 
imitative  of  lakes  and  mountains — 
its  vegetation,  young  trees  and 
scanty  turf;  heatherless  (America 
has  no  heath),  almost  shruUess, 
and  with  flower  beds  kept  up  at 
vast  municipal  cost.  What  causes 
this  extraordinary  aelf-decepticm — 
such  you  will  deem  it — ^in  the  Ame- 
rican mind  P  Precisely  that  optical 
delusion  which  renders  the  people 
what  they  are :  in  their  greatness, 
their  mistakes,  their  self-opinion, 
l^ey  live  in  the  future — ^you,  Euro- 
peans, in  the  present.  You  think 
only  of  what  the  spot  which  you 
visit  is  now  ;  they  of  what  it  lately 
was — an  ugly  abandoned  waste— 
and  what  they  deem  it  is  to  be  :  a 
paradise  like  Kubla  Khan's.  For 
the  mere  capabilities  are  great^  and 
the  site  commanding.  Except  only 
for  the  absence  of  secular  trees,  an^ 
other  generation  will  see  it  &irly 
rival  our  noblest  suburban  pleasure 
grounds;  whioh,  on  the  whole,  I 
take  to  be  the  Phoenix  Park  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Prater  of  Vienna. 
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Tlias  it  is  with  jonng  America: 
always  the  Ahiaschar  of  nations,  if 
I  may  remind  my  readers  of  that 
personage  of  the  once  familiar  Ara- 
bian Nights :  always  calculating  in 
what  manner  the  price  of  the  bit  of 
•crockery  in  hand  is  to  rise  to  mil- 
lions at  componnd  interest:  but 
realising  so  often  her  Alnaschar's 
dream  that  success  comes  to  be 
>zather  the  rule  than  the  excep- 
tion. At  home,  'on  the  old  conti- 
nent, we  seem  habitually  to  dis- 
trust the  future.  We  cling  to  what 
"we  haye,  lest  a  worse  thing  come 
to  us.  1  have  sometimes  fan- 
cied that  our  propensity  to  tie  up 
property  by  close  settlements — ^to 
endieaYOur  to  secure  a  narrow  line 
-of  our  descendants  against  the  con- 
tingencies of  ill-fortune— is  really 
•connected  with  this  our  radical 
want  of  confidence  in  progress. 
When  a  child  is  bom,  the  first 
thought  of  those  who  can  afibrd  it 
is  to  take  care  that  he  shall  not 
starre ;  the  second  only,  to  prepare 
him  to  do  well  for  himself.  In 
America,  all  this  seems  to  move 
*  the  clean  contrary  way.'  The 
wealth  accumulated  in  one  genera- 
tion is  enormous:  its  hereditary 
continuance,  rare.  These  palatial 
citizen  dwellings  of  New  York  are 
not  raised  for  posterity.  *Vix 
gaudet  tertius  hceres.'  There  are 
cf  course  exceptions,  but  in  the 
^rpeat  majority  of  cases  the  parent 
trusts  his  son  to  the  current  of 
-events,  provided,  according  to  his 
means,  to  fight  his  way  to  dry 
land,  but  nothing  more.  If  any  one 
has  accumulated  and  has  not  a 
taste  for  spending,  his  chosen  heir 
is  very  often  the  public,  as  many  a 
thriving,  ambitious,  probably  disap- 
pointing or  mischievous  charitable 
institution  stands  to  testify.  It  has 
'been  customary  to  attribute  this 
neglect  of  the  practice  of  saving,  in 
order  to  'make  a  family,'  to  the 
habit  of  bowing  under  the  jealous 
^irit  of  American  democracy.  This 
znay  have  been  the  case  formerly, 


but  hardly  now.  *  Chauvinism,'  and 
with  it  the  custom  of  narrow  pa- 
triotic interference  with  household 
affairs  in  order  to  cut  people  down 
to  a  pattern,  are  dying  out  fast  in 
Europe,  and  more  gradually  in  Ame- 
rica. The  cosmopolitan  tendency 
towards  letting  a  man  alone,  to  do 
what  he  will  with  himself  and  with 
his  own,  is  more  in  the  ascendant. 
I  beheve,  therefore,  this  compara- 
tive absence  of  care  for  descendants 
to  arise  much  more  from  the  general 
habit  of  mind  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  indicate:  that  of  esta- 
blished reliance  on  the  future:  of 
living,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  future. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  I,  just 
landed,  am  lecturing  already  like  a 
Professor  of  Comtism  on  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  and  their 
effects.  But,  in  a  dream-journey, 
time  is  immaterial. 

ni. 

If,  reader,  you  ever  thought  pro- 
per to  reverse  the  ordinary  succes- 
sion of  duties  performed  in  a  Lon- 
don evening,  and  to  pass  from  the 
crush  of  a  Belgravian  dame  of 
fashion  to  a  '  snug  coterie  and 
literary  lady '  north  of  Oxford 
Street,  you  will  have  realised  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  experienced  by 
a  traveller  who  transfers  himself 
fix)m  New  York  to  Boston.  If  he 
comes  with  introductions  to  that 
intellectual  circle  which  forms  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  the  place 
(and  a  more  hospitable  circle  does 
not  exist)  he  will  soon  have  his 
mind  engaged  in  a  set  of  associa- 
tions different  from  any  which  have 
occupied  it  before — narrow  if  you 
please,  but  for  the  time  engrossing, 
and  exercising  a  strong  fascination 
of  their  own.  He  will  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  society  of  men,  and 
women  too,  of  great  ability  and 
almost  over-refined  mental  cultiva- 
tion, addicted  to  literary  pursuits 
as  the  leading  interest  of  their 
lives,  vrith  a  kind  of  devotion  which 
may  have    been    common  in   our 
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coniitiy  in  certain  circles,  a  gene- 
ration or  two  ago,  but  exists  no 
longer  now.  Fashion  and  her 
sqnire  Bidicnle  have  killed  tbat 
kind  of  enthusiasm.  We  have  still 
our  little  literary  sets:  but  no 
literary  community,  so  to  speak. 
That  of  Boston  fills  a  position  simi- 
lar to  what  we  may  conceive  of  the 
later  Athenian  public  when  Athens 
was  the  intellectual  capital  of  the 
Boman  world — a  kind  of  open  uni- 
versity without  formal  laws  or  dis- 
cipline, in  which  degrees  are  con- 
ceded by  the  tacit  authority  of  its 
rulers.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I 
Yentare  to  bmre  criticism  f^m  aU 
quarters  by  the  assertion,  that  for 
American  literature  I  have  very 
little  value.  My  judgment  is  worth 
nothing  against  that  of  the  world  ; 
but  it  is  mine,  and  I  mean  to  hold 
to  it  until  converted  by  something 
more  substantial  in  the  way  of  dis- 
proof than  I  have  yet  met  with. 
It  is  with  me  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  a  nation  so  strong  in  elements 
of  intellectual  power  and  refinement 
has  done  in  that  way  so  veiy  little. 
Except  in  one  remarkable  but 
narrow  line — modem  history,  in 
which  Americans  have  achieved 
really  great  things — I  cannot  per- 
ceive that  they  have  produced  in 
literature  (I  am  not  speaking  of 
science)  anything  worth  long  re- 
membering. Very  little,  I  think, 
of  their  poetry  will  live,  allowing  for 
a  few  graceful  exceptions ;  nothing 
at  all  of  their  moral  and  mental 
philosophy.  I  separate  therefore, 
altogether  in  my  mind  American 
writing  from.  American  writers. 
For  the  latter — and  the  class  of 
which  they  form  a  part  only — I 
have  the  greatest  possible  respect. 
I  venerate  them  for  their  honourable 
lives,  their  unpretending,  unambi- 
tious habits,  the  extreme  sincerity 
of  their  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
mental  improvement.  And  it  takes 
but  little  time  to  find  out  that  these 
men — these  scholars,  book-worms, 
pedants — are    at    the    same    time 


citizens  taking  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  social  and  political  progress 
of  their  countiy;   some  of   them 
leaders  in  public  life,  many  more 
exercising,  from  their  quiet  studies^ 
a  great  though  indirect  influence  on 
the  political  conduct  of  others.     It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
when  the  dissension  between  North 
and  South  had  reached  the  point 
at  which  either  war  or  separation 
was  unavoidable,  a  very  infiuentiaJ 
portion  of  the  Boston  literary  classy 
notwithstanding  their    Republican 
and   anti- slavery  principles,   were 
much    inclined    towards    the    last 
alternative.      They    were     zealous 
and    upright,    but    not,    in     Mr. 
Bright's    phrase,    'robust'    politi* 
cians.   It  was  not  they,  but  the  sim- 
pler and  less  educated  masses  of 
Northern  and  Western  people  who 
could  not  see  for  their  lives  why 
the  darling  flag  of  the  Union  was 
to  be  hauled  down  without  firing 
a  shot,  in  obedience  to  the  demand 
of  a  pack  of  Southern  slave-holders 
and  border  desperadoes.     But  when 
the  final  resolution  was    taken— > 
when  resort  was   had   at  last  to 
the  arbitration  of  battle — ^then  it 
was  that  the  sons  of  old  Massachu- 
setts, led  and  officered  and  cheered 
on  by  students  of  the  class  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  came  forward 
with  one  soul,  and  poured  out  their 
blood    with  a  prodigality   seldom 
equalled   in    such   a   contest.      Of 
those  quiet  families  which  you  will 
find  assembled  round  their  book- 
laden  tables — ^very  free  from  osten- 
tation of  any  kind,   but  specially 
from  warlike  ostentation — there  are 
few  indeed  which   have   not   fur- 
nished their  quota  of  living  sacri- 
fices to  the  sum   of  that  terrible 
account :  many  which  preserve  the 
bitter  memory  of  acts  of  heroism 
performed  by  children  of  the  house- 
hold, destined  in  parental  anticipa- 
tions to  a  life  of  luxury  and  intellec- 
tual leisure,  but  now  reposing  side 
by  side   with  the    rough    fellow- 
citizen  and  fellow- soldier  from  the 
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backwoods  or  the  prairies — Bepab- 
licans  in  death. 

There  is  no  doubt  considerable 
resemblance  between  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  little  society — so 
proTinciai,  and  yet  so  cosmopolitan, 
so  nearly  confined  to  a  narrow  col- 
lection of  intimates  and  almost  of 
cousins,  and  yet  exercising  the 
dominion  of  Thought  over  so  large 
a  portion  of  cultivated  mankind— 
and  that  of  Edinburgh  two  or  three 
generations  ago;  at  once  strictly 
local  in  its  features  and  ambitiously 
universal  in  its  aspiratious.  There 
is  much,  also,  in  the  ways  and 
thoughts  of  Massachusetts,  aged 
before  its  time,  to  remind  the 
observer  of  those  of  venerable  and 
stationary  Holland ;  the  same  inten- 
sity of  patriotic  feeling ;  the  same 
moderation  in  life  and  domestic 
manners,  the  rich,  on  the  whole, 
rather  accommodatiug  themselves 
to  the  ways  of  competency  than 
the  poor  aping  the  expenditure  of 
the  rich;  the  same  general  air  of 
cultivation  and  comfort;  the  same 
remarkable  tolerance  in  religious 
matters,  side  by  side  with  strong 
Puritanical  views  and  practice  still 
abiding  in  a  considerable  section 
of  the  community.  And,  I  must 
add,  there  is  the  same  appearance 
of  a  constant  and  hard-fought 
struggle  against  natural  disadvan- 
tages. The  'melancholy  main,' 
the  cheerless  climate,  the  submerged 
soil,  have  made  Holland  rise  to 
what  she  is  by  pressure  of  adversity. 
Boston,  for  her  part,  has  to  struggle 
as  best  she  may  against  the  over- 
whelming 'force  and  violence  of 
the  conmion  course  of  trade '  which 
transfers  all  large  business  to  New 
York :  Massachusetts  must  contend, 
with  her  limited  extent  of  gpranite- 
strewn  soil,  against  the  boundless 
fertility  of  the  opening  West.  It 
was  said  many  years  ago  that  the 
productive  industry  of  the  older 
States  of  New  England  was  weighed 
down  by  an  oppressive  amount  of 
ii^i'tg&ges;    and    its    steady,    but 


slow  progress,  is  now  only  main- 
tained by  constantly  increasing 
reliance  on  machinery  and  on 
economic  advantages.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  complication  of 
causes,  one  external  effect  certainly 
impressed  itself  very  strongly  on  my. 
observation.  I  never  saw — I  speak, 
of  course,  only  of  my  own  super- 
ficial view— a  people  on  whose  fore- 
heads Care  was  so  visibly  stamped  as 
the  presiding  influence.  Of  course, 
you  may  notice  under  the  ceiling  of 
the  Bourse,  or  around  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  surging  into  and  out 
of  Wall  Street  and  its  tributaries, 
many  more  faces  seamed  with  that 
livid  gambler-like  expression  which 
marks  the  modem  votaries  of  wealth. 
But  what  I  mean  is  quite  different ; 
the  fixed,  strained  look  which  seems 
the  produce  of  habitual  indulgence 
in  abstract  thought,  or  of  habitual 
domestic  anxieties,  or  both — and 
they  are  often  united  here.  One 
effect  of  our  English  higher  class 
education  I  think  is  this ;  it  lowers 
the  natural  tone  of  enthusiasm ;  it 
makes  the  reputation  of  ignorance 
less  dreaded  than  that  of  pedan- 
try ;  it  renders  addiction  to  study, 
on  the  whole,  less  engrossing, 
less  self- devoted,  less  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  '  culte.'  This 
is  not  perhaps  a  very  elevating 
consideration  ;  but  the  result  is  not 
without  certain  advantages.  At 
all  events  you  will  seldom  mark  on 
an  English  brow  that  peculiar  and 
almost  painful  expression  of  intel- 
lectual earnestness — ^that  air  as  of 
one  devoted  to  the  constant  effort 
of  solving  an  insoluble  problem — 
which  you  may  so  often  trace  in 
Germany,  and  still  more  often 
(unless  my  observation  deceived 
me)  among  a  more  excitable  race  in 
New  England. 

They  have,  in  truth,  a  hard 
economical  battle  to  fight,  these 
New  Englanders:  in  this  Western 
World,  where  rapid  progress  is 
the  rule,  they  have  to  use  all  their 
energies  to  avoid  remaining  station^* 
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taj.  Labour  is  dear  and  men  are 
scafce ;  the  tendency  to  emigrate 
is  strong;  nowhere,  therefore,  is 
female  labour  of  the  higher  class 
(not,  of  course,  field  labour  or  hard 
mannal  labour,  which  would  not  at 
all  accord  with  American  notions 
of  the  sex)  so  much  in  vogue  as  in 
Bostcm  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 
People  should  pay  a  visit  here,  who 
really  want  to  study  the  probable 
results  of  f^inine  emancipation, 
and  not  to  declaim  about  them. 
For  my  own  part,  I  dare  not 
hazard  a  serious  opinion  on  so 
thorny  a  subject.  But  one  thing, 
I  think,  soon  becomes  apparent: 
the  extreme  diJB&culty  of  reconciling 
the  habitual  practice  of  courtesy  and 
^chivalry  (if  that  be  the  proper 
word)  towards  females,  with  that  of 
employing  them  to  perform  the  or- 
dinary Amotions  of  men.  The  at- 
tendants at  the  great  Boston  pub- 
lic libraries  are  women :  intelligent, 
well-mannered,  industrious,  in  their 
way.  But  what  male  visitor  can 
make  up  his  mind  to  set  them  to 
work  in  that  rough  and  ready  style 
which  he  might  employ,  without 
offence,  among  functionaries  of  his 
own  sex?  Take  me  down  four  or 
five  large  MS.  folios  of  index  :  turn 
them  over,  hunt  quick  for  a  refe- 
rence; jump  up  that  ladder,  and 
load  yourself  with  a  dozen  or  so  of 
those  big  volumes,  unless  you  pre- 
fer making  two  or  three  journeys  of 
it.  Who  can  urge  all  these  behests 
on  those  lan£Fuid  eyes  and  those  soft 
fign.es  P.whr^it  the  appealing 
look  which  seems  to  say,  I  must  if 
I  must,  but  could  you  not  help  your- 
self ?  Women  are,  in  these  respects, 
indolent  creatures  :  not  to  say,  with 
Michelet,  that  they  are  chronic  in- 
valids :  and  in  the  perverted  tone 
of  society  which  prevails,  we  love 
them  all  the  better  for  it.  Only 
contrast  for  yourself,  reader,  the 
movements  of  a  female  with  those 
of  a  masculine  attendant  behind  an 
ordinary  teidesman's  counter.  Now 
1  do  not  doubt  that  women  can  be 


scolded,  beaten,  hustled,  or  starved 
into  an  amount  of  personal  ac^vity 
much  greater  than  they  at  present 
usually  display :  though  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  we  shall  finally 
arrive  at  a  higher  appreciation  of 
them  in  this  respect,  than  the  Alba- 
nian villager  expressed  to  Mr.  Lear, 
the  artist,  namely,  that '  women  are 
really  better  than  donkeys  fi3r  car- 
rying burdens,  though  not  so  good 
as  mules.'     Still,  the  experiment  is 
not  a  pleasing  one :  and  all  I  say  is 
that  it  must  be  made — ^in  some  civi- 
lised way  or  other — ^before  the  sexes 
really  meet  on  that  kind  of  positive 
equaJity  which  it  is  now  the  &shion 
to    anticipate.       Ladies    are    even 
known  to  officiate  in  Boston  as  clerks 
in  attorneys'  offices,  and  very  sharp 
practitioners  they  make.    But  what 
bearded  opponent  could  possibly  deal 
with  Cyntlua  and  Angelica,  when  op- 
posed to  him  in  the  snappish  contest 
of  a  Master's  chambers,  as  he  would 
with  an  enemy  of  his  own  sex  ?  AH 
I  say  is,  my  fair  friends  cannot  eat 
their  cake  and  have  it  too:    they 
cannot  continue  to  be,  in  their  own 
phrase,   treated  like  ladies,   when 
they  come  to  act  the  parts  now  as- 
signed   to    gentlemen.     Lefc   them 
look  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  educa- 
tion which  fits  them  for  what  they 
are  and  what  they  may  become,  in 
this  New  England,  is  indeed  a  noble 
process.  I  am  not  qualified  to  lec- 
ture on  that  subject :  it  is  said  in 
Ajnerica  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  English  travellers — ^those  who  are 
always  trying  to  visit  schools,  and 
those  who  always  try  to  avoid  visit- 
ing schools — and  I  am  afraid  thai 
I  verged  towards  inclusion  in  the 
latter  category.  But  a  high-class 
female  school  in  Boston  is  a  really 
impressive  sight;  so  many  ready 
wits  and  ambitious  young  inteUi- 
gences  brought  forward,  no  doubt, 
by  a  process  which  some  may  call 
forcing,  but  which  does  not  seem, 
to  the  casual  observer,  to  produce 
the  ill  effects  attributed  to  that  kind 
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of  diaeipline ;  which  lieaT«6  the  eye 
bvight,  ihe  Baanner  unaffected,  tiie 
erident  habit  of  striviag  for  the 
viaflteiy  anything  bnt  nngraoefiil. 
Take  yonr  choice ;  question  them  in 
any  ordinary  liii^  of  knowledge, 
general  or  classical,  with  which  for- 
tnne  has  made  you  acquainted — 
and,  wh^[i  you  have  had  your  an«* 
ewers,  Wous  m'en  direz  des  nou- 
yelles.'  Try  them — I  did — ^in  Ro- 
man history,  Latin  ocnnposition,  the 
higher  branches  of  grammar.  Or 
a^  these  maidens  their  opinion, 
if  yoti  prefer  it,  on  literary  sub- 
jects, and  note  the  number  of 
little  active  hands  which  will  be 
held  up  in  quick  competition  to 
answer  first.  I  did  so:  and,  with 
my  old-fashioned  notions,  I — to 
whom  the  maudlin  stuff  now  called 
poetry  and  sentiment  in  both  worlds 
is  matter  of  aversion,  to  whom 
Scott  and  Byron  are  the  latest  poets, 
Charles  Lamb  the  latest  philo- 
sopher— was  deHghied  to  find  the 
amount  of  good  taste  (in  my  sense) 
which  prevailed.  Scott  and  Byron 
aforesaid  evidently  had  the  advan- 
tage of  Tennyson  and  Browning: 
and,  among  their  own  country's 
poets,  I  found  lew  hands  held  up 
for  Longfellow  against  those  which 
testified  a  preference  for  the  more 
unaffected  charms  of  Bryant,  and 
others  less  known  to  me.  I  live  in 
the  beUef  of  a  reaction  against  mo- 
dem poetical  taste,  and  shall  be  by 
no  means  displeased  if  my  ladies' 
class  at  Boston  contributes  to  set  it 
going. 

It  is  a  pleasant  subject  of  con- 
templaiaon :  but  it  is  not  altogether 
without  distrust  that  one  directs  a 
glance  towards  the  ^ture.  Of  these 
hopeful  scholars,  many  will  have 
to  utUise  their  acquirements  in  the 
educational  profession  itself:  for 
them  the  training  is  invaluable. 
Several,  I  believe,  belong  to  fiunilies 
of  competence,  where  the  parents 
have  the  good  sense  to  allow  their 
daughters  the  advantage  of  this 
kind  of  inatitation,  instead  of  more 


exdufflve  and  inferior  teaching  at 
home  or  in  private  schools.  For 
them  too,  the  reward  is  great,  inas- 
much as  strong  intellectual  disi- 
eipline  elevates  the  mind,  affords  a 
preservative  against  many  of  the 
minor  vexations  of  life,  and  miti- 
gates even  its  real  sorrows.  But 
many  will  follow  the  ordinary  wo- 
man's lot,  and  be  united  with  men 
of  their  own  class  in  society,  but 
very  inferior  in  tastes  and  accom- 
plishments. Tennyson's  prediction 
of  the  fiite  of  the  woman  '  mated  to 
a  clown'  does  not  always  come 
true,  nor  is  it  the  worst  fate  which 
could  befioll  her. 

Such  are  some  of  the  aspects 
under  which  this  federation  within 
a  federation,  this  famous  microcosm 
of  New  England,  now  presents  itself 
to  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  But  we 
must  be  quick  to  catch  the  inipres- 
sion  of  these  local  peculiarities,  for 
here  as  everywhere  they  tend  to 
disappear.  We  are  all  becoming 
more  and  more  cosmopolite.  We 
rashly  term  this  or  that  feature  of  a 
society  or  a  race  unchangeable :  we 
turn  round  to  look  again,  and  we 
already  note  the  wavering  of  the 
outlines.  Patriotism  it8elf--in  the 
narrow  sense,  at  all  events,  in  which 
our  &thers  used  the  word— begins 
to  evaporate  in  the  freer  atmosphere, 
the  '  larger  aether, '  of  modem  civili- 
sation. I  stood  on  the  slope  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle :  above  me  were  well 
dressed  groups,  enjoying  the  cus- 
tomary holiday :  in  the  square  below 
me,  a  militia  band  was  playing  bits 
from  La  Grande  Duchesse,  together 
with  God  save  the  King — never 
heard  there,  perhaps,  since  our  brave 
blunderers  of  officers  led  their  men 
up  the  steep  to  face  the  provin- 
cial batteries  ninety  years  before. 
Many  a  new  quarrel  has  arisen 
between  the  two  nations  since  that 
day:  deep  felt  resentment  against 
us  exists  now,  and  only  too  easy 
to  account  for,  though  I  could  not 
help  hoping  that  some  of  my  high- 
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spirited  friends  were  rather '  xmrsing 
their  wrath  to  keep  it  warm '  than 
indulging  it  in  fierce  earnest:'  but 
however  this  may  be,  whatever  new 
heats  may  bum  now,  the  old  ashes 
cannot  be  rekindled.  The  memory 
of  Bunker's  Hill  has  almost  become 
a  dream,  as  that  of  Waterloo  soon 
will  be.  How  far  we  oueht  to  re- 
joice in  the  gradual  weakening  of 
that  class  of  feelings  in  which 
passionate  attachment  to  one's  own 
country  and  its  institutions  was 
combined  with  injustice  and  scorn 
towards  others,  may  perhaps  be 
matter  of  doubt  with  some :  but  of 
the  phenomenon  itself  there  can, 
I  apprehend,  be  none. 

IV. 
Onwards,  hour  after  hour,  day 
after  dreamy  day — though  with  all 
the  advantage  of  railway  speed — 
through  the  green  wilderness  of 
leaves  which  spreads  like  a  sea  over 
I  know  not  how  many  aliquot  parts 
of  these  North-eastern  States  and 
the  adjacent  Dominion  of  Canada. 
It  is  strange,  as  one  traverses  it,  to 
hear  and  to  read  of  the  great  ex- 
tension of  clearing  and  cultivation 
which  has  taken  place  since  the 
first  European  arrival.  Of  course 
the  fact  is  true  statistically,  but  all 
such  truths,  to  be  properly  ap- 
preciated, must  be  regarded  as 
relative  only.  The  question  is,  not 
how  much  has  been  cleared,  mea- 
sured in  acres  or  square  miles,  but 
what  proportion  does  the  part  thus 
subdued  bear  to  the  uncleared. 
Take  even  the  most  frequented 
roads,  those  leading  from  one  huge 
local  metropolis  to  another,  and  to 
you,  the  visitor,  the  forest  never 
seems  far  ofiP,  it  crowns  the  heights 
all  around,  '^or  nestles  on  the  river 
banks.  It  is  not  the  primitive 
forest,  no  doubt :  that  has  long  been 
extirpated :  but  Mother  Earth  seems 
to  renew  her  strength  and  plu- 
mage like  the  eagle,  and  groves  of 
second  growth  arise  wherever  land, 
once  taken  in  hand,  has  been  ex- 


hausted and  abandoned.  Or  take; 
for  instance,  a  view,  from  one  of  its 
bounding  hills,  of  that  vast  undu- 
lating basin  in  the  centre  of  New 
York  State  in  which  Saratoga 
stands:  you  will  probably  find 
veiy  few  prospects  in  this  region 
commanding  so  large  an  extent  of 
land  approaching  in  aspect  to  an 
'  old  country : '  yet  huge  sections  of 
wood  remain  encumbering  it  in 
rectangular  patches,  and  the  heights 
which  surround  it  are  crowned  with 
one  uniform  wall  of  foliage,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  Lucretian  description 
of  an  early  age  in  human  progress  i 

Inqne   dies   magis  in  xnontem  sncoedere 

sylvas 
Cogebant,  infrique  locam  coneedere  cnltis. 

To  many  travellers,  a  journey 
through  such  '  continuity  of  shade ' 
as  these  countries  mostly  present  is 
to  the  last  degree  monotonous  and 
melancholy.  On  me,  the  efiect  is 
very  much  the  reverse.  It  is  a  spring 
of  perpetually  varied  interest.  There 
is  an  absurd  ilhision  about  it  at  first, 
to  an  eye  fresh  from  England,  which 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  dispel. 
Those  heights  crowned  with  thick 
wood,  slopii«  down  into  a  partiaUy 
cleared  extent  of  emerald  lawn,  with 
groups  of  trees  or  single  specimens 
scattered  about :  of  what  park  do 
they  form  a  portion  ?  to  whose  placo 
do  they  belong  ?  In  many  a  locality, 
but  specially  m  the  undulating  cen- 
tral districts  of  PennsljTvania,  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  when 
gazing  on  those  peaceful  slopes  of 
verdure  which  mirror  themselves 
in  the  waters  of  Ohio,  the  'Beautiful 
Biver,'  I  have  been  continually  ask- 
ing myself  the  question,  and  then 
smiling  again  at  myself  for  its  sim- 
plicity. Any  large  mass  of  trees  is 
among  us  at  home  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  wealth  and  baro- 
nial dignity,  that  we  cannot  help 
gazing  on  it  with  a  sort  of  misplaced 
respect,  when  we  meet  with  it  in  a 
country  where  it  is  merely  consi- 
dered as    cumberiug    the  face   of 
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oatnre.  Handsome  trees  are  with 
ns  aristocrats  :  we  look  np  at  them, 
useless  as  thej  individnaUj  may  be, 
with  the  same  kind  of  respect  with 
which  we  yiew  their  owners,  reared 
as  exceptional  specimens  of  man- 
kind in  wealthy  idleness.  It  is  very 
hard  for  ns  to  realise  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  they  are  regarded 
as  proletaires — citizens  neither  nse- 
fhl  nor  ornamental — ^who  wonld  be 
altogether  in  the  way  and  deserving 
of  extermination,  were  it  not  for 
snndry  plebeian  nses  for  which  they 
are  indispensable.  Bnt  when  the 
first  feeling  of  strangeness  has  worn 
off,  there  sncceeds — at  least  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  ns — an  ever-grow- 
ing attachment  to  the  trees  them- 
-selves — the  living  and  beantifhl 
nnits  of  which  tibls  immeasurable 
whole  is  composed.  American 
forests  are,  I  suppose,  as  a  rule,  in- 
ferior to  ike  well-preserved  bits  of 
woodland  which  we  call  forests  here, 
in  mass  of  shade  and  in  magnitude 
of  individual  specimens.  But  there 
is  a  semblance  of  vigorous  activity 
and  freshness  of  vegetation  about 
them  which  seems  to  me  ahnost  to 
compensate  for  such  deficiency :  an 
appearance  of  exuberant  life,  par- 
ticularly in  early  summer,  in  those 
millions  on  millions  of  leafy  branches 
pointing  heavenward,  and  strug- 
gling fiercely  towards  the  h'ght, 
which  remind  one  of  the  spring 
and  energy  of  the  young  contment 
to  which  they  belong.  And  then, 
notwithstanding  the  first  effect  of 
monotony,  the  variety  of  colouring 
is  really  so  great.  I^e  forests  are 
mnch  alike  everywhere,  and  of 
them  I  do  not  speak :  but  of  the 
vast  variegated  carpet  of  deciduous 
foliage  which  spreads  over  the  gene- 
ral surface  of  the  Middle  States,  and 
their  borders  north  and  south.  Often 
the  several  species  seem  intermixed 
in  the  most  luxuriant  variety,  so 
that  a  small  tract  of  woodland  will 
remind  one  of  a  poetical  forest,  such 
as  those  of  Lucan,  Spenser,  and  so 
forth,  in  which  the  bard  has  mixed 


up  together  as  many  names  and 
epithets  of  different  trees  as  he  can, 
entirely  regardless  of  the  impro- 
bability (at  least  in  Europe)  of 
such  juxtaposition.  More  commonly, 
perhaps,  our  tree-carpet  is  a  patch- 
work of  broad  pattern :  acres  of  one 
species  (owing,  no  doubt,  to  some 
minute  particulars  of  soil  or  expo- 
sure) succeeding  acres  of  another : 
oak,  maple,  chesnut,  plane,  and  so 
forth.  But  large  tracts  of  homo- 
geneous vegetation,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  oak-woods  of  Eastern 
Europe,  I  should  imagine  to  be  of 
rare  occurrence. 

In  travelling  through  sceneiy  of 
this  description,  the  mind  naturally 
reverts  to  historical  recollections  of 
old  times,  when  Western  Europe, 
or  a  very  large  part  of  it,  bore  a 
sylvan  character,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  which  has  been 
described;  but  inferior  in  magni- 
tude. Sherwood  and  Needwood, 
New  Forest  and  Bockingham,  and 
that  great  tract  of  woodland, 
stretching  across  three  counties 
even  to  the  northern  gate  of  Lon- 
don, of  which  Epping  Chase  forms 
the  disconsolate  remnant :  these 
would  have  been  only  so  many 
*  sections '  of  bush  in  the  eyes  of  an 
American  improver.  The  more  ex- 
tensive forests  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, the  woods  of  Compiegne, 
Orleans,  Fontainebleau,  nay,  the 
spacious  Ardennes  and  the  ancient 
Heroynian,  might  all  have  been 
comprised,  with  plenty  of  clearing 
besides,  in  a  couple  of  the  larger 
American  States.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  Gkiiul,  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  (assuming  the  probability  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  calcula- 
tion) was  about  as  populous,  rela- 
tively to  its  surface,  as  Pennsyl- 
vania is  now ;  but  then  the  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania  is  far  more 
concentrated  in  large  towns  and 
mining  or  manufacturing  districts, 
than  was  that  of  classical  Gaul. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  the 
surface  left  to  nature  in  the  modem 
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Stttfce  is  fuc  larger  tban  that  t^hiek 
was  110  left  in  the  latter  country; 
and  yet  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the 
best  inhabited  States  of  the  Union. 
A  calcnlation  or  two  of  this  kind 
will  give  some  slight  idea  of  the 
world  of  work  which  yet  remains 
for  the  American  woodman's  axe  to 
do,  bnsy  as  it  has  been  for  a  oonple 
of  centuries.  But  did  these  me- 
dissval  fbrests,  so  dear  to  our.  sport-* 
ing  ancestors,  really  resemble  the 
American  backwoods  in  appear- 
ance? Tradition,  and  art  illns- 
trating  tradition,  make  them  rerj 
different.  The  'good  greenwood,' 
in  which  Bobin  Hood  and  his  fol- 
lowers disported  themselves  was, 
in  the  pictures  dear  to  onr  infancy, 
a  succession  of  colonnades  of  gi- 
gantic trees  ;  oaks,  as  Scott  ex- 
presses it  in  Ivam,hoef  which  might 
have  witnessed  the  march  of  the 
Boman  soldiery.  Very  different 
is  the  tangled,  choked  appearance 
of  an  American  prinutire  decidu- 
ons  forest :  either  composed  entirely 
of  young  trees  (where  the  ground 
has  been  cleared  of  its  former  inhabi- 
tants by  casual  fire)  or  of  older  spe- 
cimens indeed,  but  drawn  upwards 
by  proximity,  slendei*  and  branch- 
less, and  decaying  at  the  crown. 
Probably  the  two  were  much  alike 
in  reality.  The  same  causes  would 
produce  the  same  effects :  trees 
early  cease  to  grow  in  undrsined 
soil,  and  seldom  attain  to  venerable 
age ;  and  fire,  the  great  destroyer, 
desolates  by  fits,  werever  man  is 
not  on  the  watch  against  his 
ravages.  Five  thousand  square 
miles  were  denuded  of  timber  by  the 
great  fire  of  Miramichi,  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Of  course  there  is  not 
now  a  single  middle-aged  tree 
where  that  conflagration  passed. 
How  large  must  have  been  the 
tracts  of  the  Hercynian  wilderness, 
or  our  ownEn^lishAnderida, which, 
at  any  given  tune,  were  in  a  similar 
condition  ? 

Let  us  begnile  our  thoughts  with 
learned  and  picturesque   rumina- 


tions Hke  t^ese,  whenever  the 
tedium  of  u&ifoimity  besets  us  in 
our  steam-flight  through  these  leafy- 
regions,  until  our  ears  are  saluted 
at  last  by  the  low,  solemn  boom, 
unlike  all  other  sounds  in  the 
world  from  its  quiet  intenaity, 
which  betokens  our  approach  to- 
Niagara.  Do  not  leave  my  next 
page  unturned,  fastidious  reader^ 
from  fear  that  I  am  about  to  inflict 
on  you  any  fresh  attempt  at  de- 
scription, realistic,  or  scientific,  or 
sentimental.  In  the  first  j^ace,  I 
am  far  too  conscious  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  my  own  powers  for  such  a 
presumptuous  atibempt.  In  the 
next  place,  if  I  thought  I  could  de- 
scribe it  worthily,  I  would  not  try. 
Niagara  is  mine:  and  I  pref^ 
keeping  my  conquest  to  mysdE 
ItB  image  remains  garnered  up  in 
my  inmost  'receptivity;'  a  delight 
to  turn  to,  in  memoiy,  when  dis- 
posed to  take  respite  for  awhile 
frt>m  the  trivialities  of  life  around 
me;  a  higher  delight  when,  as 
constantly  happens,  I  find  myself 
transported  t&ere  again  between 
sleeping  and  waking  in  t^e  watches 
of  the  night,  and  gaee  once  more 
on  all  its  phenomena  thnmgli  that 
mental  camera  obscnra.  ItisOoet^e 
who  compares  his  own  passionate 
feeling  on  seeing  for  the  first  time 
those  Italian  scenes  on  which  he 
had  dwelt  so  long  with  morbid 
longing  of  the  imagination,  to  that 
of  the  &bled  Pygimdion,  wfaen  his 
sculptored  nymph  stepped  down 
from  her  pedestal  to  greet  him  in 
flesh  and  blood.  The  ^)et's  impalse 
was  not  to  snatch  the  enjoyment  of 
his  new  opportunity,  in  the  vulgar 
senseof  tl^  word:  but  to  savour  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  dallianoe  wiihr 
it  as  a  property  and  a  treasnre.  8a 
have  I  felt — as  fiir  as  manof  ordinaiy 
monld  may  liken  himself  to  Goethe 
—on  making  my  flrst  intimaoy  witii 
various  choice  and  iamous  gems  of 
the  earth  whioh  I  had  pined  to  be- 
hold: Mont  Blanc,  Rome,  Yesuvius^ 
the  Bospoms,  the  Parthenon.    Iik 
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dirersof  these  instances  the  previons 
longing  had  been  more  intense, 
because  I  was  then  a  younger  man ; 
bat  in  none  was  the  satisfaction  so 
pervading  and  oyermastering,  the 
memory  so  caressing,  as  when  the 
great  cataract  passed  for  me  from 
the  category  of  wishes  into  that  of 
acqnisitions. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  safest  criterion 
of  truly  great  scenes  that  they  will 
bear  to  any  extent  the  process  of 
being  what  is  commonly  called 
vulgarised.  I  am  not  particularly 
&stidions,  but  there  is  many  a 
minor  beauty  of  nature  which  I  can 
only  appropriate,  in  the  sense  I  am 
now  using,  when  I  explore  it  alone 
or  in  suitable  company.  Not  so 
her  masterpieces.  N^iagara  is  now 
mine  own :  but  whether  I  were  to 
gaze  again  on  its  tumbling  wall  of 
waters  by  myself,  or  along  with  the 
noisiest  picnic  party  which  ever 
squatted  on  turf,  would  (as  matter 
of  mere  sentiment)  be  quite  in- 
different to  me.  'Man  and  his 
belongings  shrink  to  insignificance 
in  presence  of  it.  And  there* 
fore  a  great  hotel,  with  its  hun- 
dred or  so  of  inmates  disporting 
themselves  after  their  country 
fashion  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
American  Rapids,  or  right  opposite 
the  Horse-shoe  Fall — ^instead  of  a 
stun&blingblockand  place  of  offence, 
as  many  find  or  fancy  it — is  to  me 
in  no  discordanoe  with  surroundings 
to  which  human  accompaniments 
are  as  nothing.  But  to  one  thing 
I  Tather  object — ^the  special  fashion 
which  imposes  on  honeymoon 
conples,  in  the  adjoining  States  and 
Canada,  a  duty  visit  to  Niagara.  No 
doubt  Hymen  is  a  very  eccentric 
god  IB  respect  of  local  tastes.  I 
have  known  instances  of  mutual 
vows  ttcehanged  on  a  glacier.  And 
a  fiiend  of  mine,  deceased,  popped 
lite  question,  wii^  triumphant  sue- 
oeas,  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  du- 
ring an  eruption.  Niagara^  I  sup- 
pose, has  some  attractions  of  the 
same  order.    But  the  aspect  which 


these  newly  married  couples  think 
it  necessary  to  bear  towards  the* 
outer  World,  somewhat  forbidding 
in  most  countries,  seems  doubly  so, 
.1  know  not  why,  in  America :  the 
happy  ones  never  appear  to  talk  at 
all,  either  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  during  their 
allotted  period  of  probation.  It  is 
dreary  to  sit  through  a  long  meal 
in  close  proximity  to  half  a  do2sen 
pair  of  fiK^s — some  very  good-look« 
ing,  but  all  deeply  mournj^  in  ex-^ 
pression — and  hear  not  a  word 
uttered^  until  Amandus  whispers 
at  last  to  Amanda  the  solemn  ques- 
tion, *Are  you  through?'  which 
precedes  their  departure  together. 
I  wonder  how  long  this  frozen  state 
endures;  and  whether  its  close  is 
brought  about  by  a  sudden  deb&cle 
or  a  gradual  thaw.  Let  us  wish 
them  all  well  on  their  voyage  of 
life,  and  hope  that  they,  too,  are 
talong  in  thus  silently  a  cargo  of  re* 
miniscences,  such  as  may  last  them 
through  the  days  of  dullness  or 
darkness  which  even  the  happiest 
must  encounter. 

V. 

Probably  imagination  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  tiie  matter.  But  so  - 
it  is,  that  one  seldom  passes  from 
<Hie  land  to  another,  crosang  any 
of  those  boundaries  which  fiH)m 
childhood  upwards  have  been  im- 
pressed on  our  memo^  by  broad 
and  definite  slaipes  of  colour  in  our 
maps,  without  finnoying  that  Nature 
herself  has  undergone  some  change 
of  aspect ;  that  not  only  the  dwell- 
ing's and  costumes  of  men,  but  earth 
and  sk^  itself,  wear  somel^ing  of  an 
unfieamliar  appearance ;  although  no 
arm  of  the  sea  or  mountain  range 
has  interfered  to  form  a  marked 
physical  banier  between  the  twa 
regions.  There  talras  place  however 
rather  more  than  mere  imaginaiT 
change  in  the  general  com^exion 
of  external  nature,  soon  after  we 
have  passed  the  pax^lel  of  latitude 
which  separates  the  central  States- 
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—east  of  the  AUeghanies — £rom 
Dixie's  Land.  From  peculiarities  of 
the  American  climate,  the  isothermal 
lines  are  nearer  each  other  than  on 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  increase, 
of  temperature  as  we  move  south- 
ward more  rapid  and  more  regular. 
South  of  Potomac  begins  the  zone 
of  varied  evergreens,  chaiacterised 
by  its  abundance  of  cypress,  jimiper, 
and  long-leaved  pines :  the  expanse 
of  sandy  plain,  where  cleared,  is 
studded  with  a  greater  variety  of 
shrub  and  flower:  the  magnolia, 
stunted  at  Washington,  beg^  to 
show  itself  at  home.  The  vault  of 
heaven,  too,  rises  gradually  higher 
over  our  head,  and  the  aerial  per- 
spective is  brighter,  its  colours 
deeper.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
in  what  the  precise  difference  con- 
sists, seeing  that  American  notions 
of  architecture  are  everywhere 
much  alike :  but  Richmond,  to  my 
eyes  and  &ncy,  seems  a  place  al- 
most as  different  from  an  ordinary 
Northern  city  as  Marseilles  from 
Bristol. 

Such  is  the  alteration  in  the  out- 
side of  inanimate  Nature  herself 
which  coincides  with  change  in  the 
aspect  of  man,  as  soon  as  our  tra- 
vels bring  us  to  the  point  where 
the  coloured  population  outnumber, 
or  seem  to  oubiumber,  the  white. 
This  is  hardly  the  case  at  Washing- 
ton, singularly  placed  as  a  frontier 
city  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  Union.  The  coloured  people, 
forming  perhaps  a  third  of  its 
inhabitants,  seem  to  occupy  a 
slightly  less  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion tiiere  than  anywhere  else. 
They  have  long  been  exempt  from 
•the  slaveiy  of  tiie  South,  except  in 
its  lightest  domestic  form.  At  the 
same  time,  that  unhappy  incrusta- 
tion of  prejudice  and  contempt 
which  has  grown  over  the  relations 
between  the  two  races  in  great  part 
of  the  North  does  not  appear  to 
have  assumed  there  so  inveterate 
ft  character.  Persons  of  different 
colours  will  mingle  in  casual  as- 


sociation, certainly  not  freely,  but 
with  a  little  less  marked  reluc- 
tance than  elsewhere.  Perhaps 
one  cause  of  this  is  the  migratory 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
federal  city,  among  whom  local 
sentiments  do  not  acquire  much 
force.  The  established  coloured 
denizens  of  Washington  are  often 
well  to  do  in  the  world.  I  have 
heard  of  a  pure  negro  citizen 
possessing  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  properly.  Their  younger 
females — as  far  as  one  may  conjec- 
ture on  prying  through  the  lace 
veils  which  they  are  pleased  to  wear 
in  the  sunshine,  in  very  unnecessary 
mimicry  of  their  white  sisters'  pre- 
cautions to  protect  their  complex- 
ions— ^have  not  unfrequently  well 
formed  features,  in  addition  to  their 
advantages  of  figure  and  deport- 
ment. What  amount  of  truth  &ere 
may  be  in  the  theories,  somewhat 
fimtastic  as  they  appear  to  me,  of 
those  who  contend  that  the  Euro- 
pean race,  if  not  recruited  from 
home,  degenerates  in  America^  I 
cannot  say :  but  certainly  there  are 
no  signs  of  degeneracy  in  the  stal- 
wart  negro,  equally  exotic,  and  for 
several  generations  unrecruited,  and 
subject  therefore  to  the  same  law  if 
it  existed.  And  these  dark  towns- 
folk, Washingtonians  bom,  have  a 
most  unmitigated  contempt  for  the 
horde  of  poor  immigrants  of  their 
own  complexion — contrabands,  as 
they  were  popularly  called — whom 
the  events  of  the  war  brought  to 
encamp  rather  than  to  settle  in  the 
outskirts  of  their  city,  and  who  are 
slowly  finding  employment  and 
becoming  absorbed.  But  in  Rich- 
mond, for  the  first  time,  you  find 
yourself  face  to  face  with  'tbe  great 
social  problem:  among  a  mass  or  peo- 
ple who,  until  Lincoln's  prodamatioii 
was  tamed  into  a  reality  by  the  march 
of  his  fioldiery  into  this  city,  were 
held  in  downright  practical  slavery, 
both  plantation  and  domestic.  What 
is  your  first  impression,  stranger, 
when  your  eyes  have  taken  in  the 
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novel  phenomenon  which  you  had 
so  long  read  and  thonght  of  ?  Pos- 
siblj  jou  abide  stemlj  by  the  ste- 
reotyped maxims  of  philanthropy. 
Bat  possibly  also — ^and  I  for  one, 
do  not  anathematise  yon  on  that  ac- 
count— ^thereis  in  a  comer  of  your 
heart  a  pxdsation  which  responds 
to  the  feeling  of  these  gallant  dis- 
possessed Virginians — the  cavaliers 
of  America,  as  we  used  to  call 
them  in  our  days  of  Southern 
sympathy — when  they  look  on  their 
fomaerchattels  placed  in  ostentatious 
possession  of  equality  with  them- 
selves: a  feeling  expressed  with 
dignity,  or  bitterness,  or  grotesque- 
ness,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  saw,  at 
Richmond,  a  procession  of  black 
fellows — got  up  in  imitation  of  the 
best  American  style  as  they  con- 
ceived it,  with  long  black  shiny 
coats  and  trousers  to  match- 
parading  the  streets  with  banners 
.and  music.  They  were  a  harmless 
benefit  society,  I  believe,  though 
they  called  themselves  by  the  some- 
what anti-social  name  of '  The  Secret 
Sons  of  Love.'  I  asked  a  gaunt 
Vii^nian  citizen  who  was  looking 
on  from  the  verandah  of  my  hotel, 
why  they  were  parading  in  this  man- 
ner. *Forfun,sir;  G — dd — ^n'em, 
I  wish  ihey  all  belonged  to  me ! ' 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  been 
compelled  for  years  of  my  life  to 
give  attention  both  to  the  principles 
and  details  of  the  great  question 
of  the  dealing  of  Europeans  with 
subject  races,  not  in  pursuit  of  any 
philosophical  inquiries,  but  as  con- 
nected with  my  own  special  busi- 
ness. And  I  never  was  a  partisan 
of  aboUtionist  theories,  taken  in  the 
widest  sense.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
keeping  men  in  slavery  is  of  itself 
an  offence  against  the  higher  laws 
which  govern  us,  or  that  it  differs 
in  kind,  although  it  may  in  degree, 
from,  the  thousand  other  forms  of 
compulsory  subjection  of  one  man 
to  the  will  of  another — V exploitation 
de  rhomme  par  Vhomme — ^which 
prevail  among  civilised  and  uncivi- 
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Used  nations.  And  I  beUeve  more- 
over, looking  at  the  proposition  in 
an  abstract  way,  that  where  an 
inferior  and  a  superior  race  are 
brought  together  and  must  needs 
live  and  work  together,  the  best 
ideal  of  a  relation  between  them  is 
that  of  mastership  and  servitude. 
I  say  thus  much,  not  in  reliance  on 
my  own  theories  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, but  merely  in  order  to  dis- 
claim adhesion  to  the  common  abo- 
litionist creed.  But  considerations, 
not  of  theory  but  of  historical  truth 
and  practical  experience,  bring  me 
to  the  same  conclusion  with  the 
abolitionists  by  a  different  road. 
What  slavery  might  be,  humanely 
administered  by  Christian  men,  such 
as  those  masters  whom  St.  Paul  ad- 
dressed, and  under  the  authority  of 
firm  governments,  we  need  not  consi- 
der. Sufficient  for  us  that,  in  modem 
practice,  it  has  always  been  a  cruel 
and  a  wicked  institution,  and,  since 
it  has  been  confined  to  men  of  in- 
ferior race,  the  more  utterly  abomi* 
nable.  The  evU  nature  of  man  is 
80  called  out  in  its  worst  manifes- 
tations by  the  joint  incentives  of 
greed  of  gain,  and  pride  of  race,  and 
wantonness  of  unlimited  power,  that 
no  substantial  check  can  be  or  ever 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  system, 
no  mitigation  of  its  excesses  ever 
seriously  carried  into  execution. 
Even  absolute  and  enlightened  ru- 
lers have  failed— uniformly  failed 
— ^in  the  endeavour;  and  it  was  mere 
mockery  for  the  unstable  popular 
governments  of  our  day  to  pretend 
to  undertake  it.  All  the  customs, 
all  the  moral  code,  of  the  wretched 
societies  in  which  it  has  prevailed 
came  by  degrees  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  established  principles 
of  the  great  ruling  abuse.  The 
spirit  of  murder  and  the  spirit  of 
torture,  lust,  rapacity,  fraud,  all 
these,  when  exercised  in  furtherance 
of  these  principles  or  in  obedience 
to  the  code  which  embodi^  them, 
lost  their  names,  and  became  mere 
incidents  of  the    system:  at  first 
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lamaoM,  Aen  inililiatedtaaid'&Katly, 
as  if  IB  MBd  dflfwatiie  of  ezitemal 
opinieii,   jxutlified  ttnd  looastod   of. 
To  ihis  last  •and  Jsmrost  isircle  .of  lias 
Inferno   iihe   ifeDiDB  of  Amemoon 
davery  had  oondncted  liis  watmeA 
when  ^e  hour  of  zevohitioii  amv^ed. 
Theoa  wts  no  hfifie,  no  posfiibilxty, 
of   gsadoal  impiiovBment,    of  ihe 
softening  of  manners  or  tha  control 
Qfezeesses.  Eyerydnng  was  tending 
the  other  way.    The  most  hnmane 
and  conside(rai!e  masters — «nd  these 
ware  always  many  such — dared  not 
lift  Tip  a  Toice  against  that  progress 
(firom  bad  to  worse,  that  growth  of 
more  and  more  monstrous  inven- 
tions   of   sleepless    coeroion,    that 
daily  increasing  demoralisation  of 
the  public  mind  in  respect  to  them, 
which  they  witnessed  unresisting 
and    tmprotesting.      This    is    the 
characteristic  of  all  unnatural  and 
tyrannous  usages,  especially  when 
assailed  by  disapproval  from  with- 
out :  a  false  sense  of  honour  arises, 
which  creates  a  universal  ^solida- 
rity,' and  renders  the  wisest  and 
best  members  of  society  assume — 
silently  or  avowedly — ^responsibiliiy 
for  the  excesses  of  the  worst.    And 
so  the  prospect  was  darkening  day 
by  day,  until  one  tremendous  storm 
cleared  the  atmosphere  at  last,  but 
left  behind  it  a  lowering  and  an  un- 
certain sky.     There  are  those  who 
believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that 
this  process  of  deterioration  in  the 
character  of  Southern  slavery  was 
mainly  occasioned  by  the  hostility 
of  Korthem  emancipationists  ;'  and 
that  if  the  South  had  succeeded  in 
defeating    these     entirely    by    the 
establishment  of  her  separate  inde- 
pendence, she  would  have  proceeded 
to  the  task,  now  rendered  safer,  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  her 
8ei*vile  population.     It  is  of  little 
use  theorising  on  the    contingent 
past :  but  all  reasonable  prebabolity 
is  on  the  other  side.     The  passions 
roused* by  civil    war  would   have 
enhanced — ^if    possible—- the    fierce 
hostiliiy  of  race;  the  negro  would 


hmtB  keen  doufaif  Iwled,  dofob^ 
toRiiented,  as  the  eanae,  however 
innoeent,  of  Hoe  SBfTerings  of  civil 
war,  and  Iihe  .depressicu  and  deterio- 
ration which  WMe  oeiateki,  soener 
or  later,  to  follow  disraption. 

Perhaps    it   w«s    wefl,    in    the 
interest  of  the  great  oause  of  good 
against  evil,  that  the  South  main^ 
tained  so  desperately  its  hard  defiant 
attitude  in  the  controversies  onth]» 
subject  whidi  preceded  and  aoeom<^ 
panied    the    final   outbreak.     Had 
its  leaders  and  its  organs  of  opinion 
evinced  the  slightest  semblance  ot 
ruth,  or  self-condemnation,  or  desire 
to  part  with  or  mitigate  the  moat 
revolting  features  of  tiiieir  cherished 
institution,  many  an  antagonist,  at 
the    yielding,    half-hearted    order^ 
would   have  seised  only  too  gladly 
the  hand  of  accommodation  thus  out- 
stretched to  him.     But  this  was  not 
to  be.     Slavery  was  the  jewel   at 
their  inheritance.     It  must  be  main- 
tained not  only   in  substance,  but 
maintained  in  its  integrity  of  bar- 
barism and  profligacy.     *•  Had  yon 
but  said  you  rued  it,  I  would  lu^ve 
spared  you,'   says    the  Highland- 
man,  in  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
tales,  to  the  soldier  who  recounted 
ezultingly  his  exploits  in  sacking' 
and  destroying  ilie  home   of   the 
avengeor's    mother.    Had    they   of 
the  South  but  once  said  '  they  rued 
it,'   history  would  have    taken    a 
different    course.      But    their    ol>- 
duracy  strength^ied  the  conscienoe 
and  nerved  the  arm  of  the  crusaders^ 
for  such  they  were,  who  rose  to  put 
down,  in  their  belief,  the  master  sin 
of  the  age.     It  was  this  great  feature 
of  the  case,  the  realify  and  the  ex- 
tent of  this  great  tidal   wave  of 
enthusiasm— which  we  in  England, 
unhappily  for  ourselves    and    out^ 
fame,  could  not  .or  would  not  ap- 
preciate. 

We  could  not,  or  would  not,  see 
that  all  those  incidental  compHea- 
tions  of  the  case  on  which  we  pre- 
ferred to  ^  our  attention  were  in 
reality  as  nothing  to  the  main  issue : 
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and  thai  tiiis  issne  wbm  lAoaply  ihat 
ofli^ti^;ai]»tdaa4oieBB,OromaBdes 
agatnst  Azunaaefl.  Kerer  perbaps, 
in  hiuoaB  aflaim,  were  tbe  two  pim* 
ciples  broQgbt  into  Buoh  clear  and 
definite  eooflict.  So  I«  for  one, 
must  hold.  'lehkannnichtanders/ 
Forgive  me,  joa  biave  gentlemen 
of  Virginia,  ivbom  I  have  watched 
with  a  sad  adminddon,  as  you  de« 
tailed  your  losses  and  sacrifices  in 
that  nnhappy  contest  with  chival- 
rons  modeetj,  and  without  one 
word  of  indecent  violecce  against 
yoor  conquerors.  Forgive  me, 
beautiful  Maiyknder,  to  whom  I 
have  listened  with  a  kind  of  self- 
reproaching  delight  as  you  sang  the 
rough  '  rebel '  ballads  of  your  civil 
war  with  the  same  voice  which  was 
able  to  give  life  and  expression  to 
the  most  refined  productions  of 
modem  music.  You  might  add 
grace  to  any  cause,  but  you  can- 
not make  e^  good.  And  I  must 
not  deny  that  I  looked  on  the  still 
blackened  roofs  and  dilapidated 
walls  of  Uie  upper  portion  of  the 
naetropolis  of  your  secession — de- 
vastated^not  by  the  Northern  enemy, 
but  by  the  scum  of  both  parties  who 
collected  during  that  interregnum 
of  anarchy  which  followed  its 
evacuation — ^with  no  unmixed  feel- 
ing of  regret.  'Laissez  passer  la 
justice  de  Dieu.' 

The  hour  arrived,  and  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  slave  population 
were  freed  at  once  by  a  single  act 
of  the  Federal  Executive,  profiting 
by  the  state  of  abeyance  into  which 
rebellion  had  necessarily  thrown 
the  local  authorities.  But  it  was 
one  thing  to  emancipate  the  released 
people,  another  to  free  them  from 
oppression  and  to  enable  them  to 
start  fair  in  the  career  of  indepen- 
dence. Every  difficulty  was  thiiwn 
in  their  way — not  unnaturally — 
by  their  former  owners,  thus  rob- 
bed of  tl»  property  which  they 
had  taken  up  arms  to  protect  and 
extend.  One  or  two  States,  profit* 
ing  hj  ihe  eingnlar  policy  of  Andrew 


Johnson,  seethed  some  of  lAie  worst 
features  of  sla^nerr,  without  its 
name,  by  legislative  enactment. 
Elsewhere,  the  mass  of  lawless 
whites,  incensed  by  their  discomfi- 
ture, todc  l^e  matter  in  hand  with- 
out the  aid  of  law,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  wrstched  victims 
under  mob  license— for  in  many 
parts  of  the  South  the  mob,  the 
numerical  mi^rity,  are  white,  the 
coloured  few  quiet  and  helpless — 
were  such  as  history  shrinks  from 
recording.  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
military  occupation  of  large  districts 
of  the  South  kept  the  peace  for 
a  while.  But  the  time  came  when 
the  necessities  of  the  Union,  and 
justioe  to  the  vanquished,  required 
its  withdrawal.  What  were  the 
authorities  of  the  North  to  do,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  available 
protection  to  those  who  had  the 
double  claim  on  them  of  the  pro- 
tected client,  and  the  faithful  ad- 
herent and  fellow-soldier?  They 
took  as  bold  a  measure  as  any  of 
which  political  history  preserves 
the  measure:  bolder,  I  venture  to 
say,  than  that  of  emancipation  it- 
self:  they  gave  to  the  emancipated 
slave  the  full  right  of  citizenship, 
including  the  franchise,  abrogating 
in  his  fkvour  all  laws  of  the  con- 
quered States  prescriptive  of  colour. 
All  of  us  can  remember  the  gene- 
ral cry  of  derision  with  which  the 
announcement  of  this  revolution 
was  received  among  European  poli- 
tical thinkers  in  general,  except  the 
very  few  who  had  faith  in  principle. 
Even  the  most  tried  Mends  of  the 
Northern  cause  shrank  from  up- 
holding it.  Mr.  Mill,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  was  almost  the  only  Eng- 
lishman of  note  who  at  once  an- 
nounced his  approval.  The  enemies 
of  that  cause  were  tsdnmphant.  It 
was,  they  exclaimed,  a  wild,  revo- 
lutionary measure,  or,  if  not  this,  it 
was  a  transparent  sham  and  impos- 
ture. Tbe  negroes  would  never 
exercise  the  fiwnchise.  If  they  at- 
tempted it^  they  would  be  extermi- 
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nated.  Besides,  the  plan  was  grossly 
nnjusfc :  for  coloured  men  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise  in  many- 
Northern  States  by  State  law, 
passed  in  accordance  with  invete- 
rate prejudice :  and  Congress  could 
not  compel  a  loyal  State  to  alter  its 
constitution,  whatever  advantage  it 
might  take  of  a  revolted  one.  The 
impugners  of  the  change  were  vehe- 
ment :  its  rare  defenders  calm  and 
hopeful,  but  scarcely  confident. 

Has  Time  as  yet  enabled  us  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  on  the  success  of 
the  experiment  ?  Hardly ;  for  Time 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  experiment 
itself:  its  results  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained afber  serious  trial.     But  thus 
much  can  be  safely  said:  many  of  the 
predictions  of  evil  boldly  hazarded 
against  it  at  the  outset  have  failed 
of  accomplishment,  as  predictions 
founded  on  ill-will  very  commonly 
do.      The  negroes   have  exercised 
and  are   exercising  the   franchise. 
The   support    of    their   voices    is 
eagerly  canvassed,  in  some  parts,  by 
the  very  party  which  inherits  the 
policy  and  prejudices  of  their  former 
master.    It  was  said  that  the  enmity 
of  the  whites  would  be  exasperated, 
and  that  the  local  ill-treatment  to 
which  the  negroes  have  been  sub- 
jected since  emancipation  would  be 
increased :  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
heard  far  less  of  outrage  and  oppres- 
sion since  the  change  took  place; 
and    no    wonder — for  although    a 
negro,  as  such,  may  be  an  inferior 
being,   a  voter   is  at  all  events  a 
fellow  man.     It  was  said  that  they 
would  never  work  again ;    and  all 
the  old  theories  respecting  the  in- 
nate indolence  of  the  negro,  except 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  lash,  were 
revived,  with  tlie  additional  assu- 
rance that  the  possession  of  political 
rights  would  increase  that   indo- 
lence.    The  simple  answer  is,  they 
are  at   work:    the   production  of 
cotton   is  already  approaching  in 
amount  that  which  existed  before 
the  war,   and  almost  all  of  it  is 
grown  by  free  coloured  labour.    It 


was  said  that  the  Southern  States 
would  never  recognise  the  shameful 
law  of  equality  thus  imposed  on 
them.  They  have  recognised  it-  It 
was  said  that  those  of  the  North 
would  never  of  their  own  accord 
admit  coloured  voters,  and  would 
thus  maintain  a  perpetual  injustice 
and  anomaly.  They  are  admitting 
them,  one  by  one.  So  fetr,  well. 
The  signs  are  hitherto  propitious  for 
the  cause  of  light  and  justice.  But 
he  must  be  much  younger  or  more 
sanguine  than  I  who  looks  forward 
to  the  future  of  the  coloured  race, 
in  the  Stat-es,  without  frequent  mis- 
givings and  sinkings  of  the  heart. 
It  is  indeed  a  prospect  of  clouds. 
And  there  is  no  question  pending 
among  us  in  this  nineteenth  century 
respecting  which  I  feel  so  much 
driven  back  on  the  reflection  that  it 
is  after  all  in  the  hand  of  the  great 
Disposer  of  events,  and  that  his 
Providence  will  ultimately  find  the 
way. 

Some  such  solemn  thoughts,  I 
£Euicy,  must  intrude  into  the  mind 
even  of  the  least  impressible  on  the 
religious  side  among  political  think- 
ers, as  he  treads  the  vast  field  of 
death  which  crowns  the  heights 
above  the  Potomac,  opposite  Wash- 
ington :  hardly  to  be  termed  a  ceme- 
tery, for  it  is  unenclosed  by  walls,  but 
straggling  over  large  spaces  of  clear- 
ing amidst  the  woodland.  There  the 
slight  perishable  memorials  of  my- 
riads who  perished  in  battle  or  in 
camp,  during  the  campaigns  around 
the  metropolis,  lie  densely  massed 
together  like  those  which  Dante 
beheld  in  his  circle  of  funereal  fires, 
and  likened  to  that  ancient  city  of 
the  dead  at  Aliscamps — 

Siccome  ad  Arli,  ore  'i  Bodano  stagna, 
Fanno  i  sepolcri  tutto  il  luogo  varo. 

There  is  a  sense  of  retribution,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  in  noting  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  grounds  of  Ar- 
lington, the  mansion  for  a  time  of 
Gbneral  Lee  himself,  and  one  of 
the  few  existing  residences  which 
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saTonr  of  old  Yirg^mim  plantings  and  many  will  be  the  additiona  to 

ariBtocracy,  Bhonld  have  served  as  the  great  army  of  martyrs  in  that 

the  receptacle  of  those  who  perished  canee,    before  its   final  trinmph  is 

in  the  war  which  was  to  complete  achieved  :  many  an  enthnsiastic  and 

the  deatraction  of  that  long  totter-  determined  spirit  will  spend  itself 

ing  institation.      Sonthemers  and  in  reliance  on  a  victory  of  which 

Northerners  lie  there,  in  separate  only  a  far  distant  generation  will 

but  adjoining  divisions :    bat   the  reap  the  reward — 
last  are  of  conrae  by  far  the  most  ,.    . ,      ,  ,  , 

-a  iL    „ir J    ;-    *i._  f  o'  I  !■»«  dreamed  a  weMr  dresm, 

nnmerona.      Both    snffered   in   the  Beyond  the  isle  of  Stye ; 

cause  of  what  they  deemed  patriot-  j  ,,,  ^  j,,^  lo^a  irio  a  Sgbt, 

ism,  bat   the  latter  in  vindication  And  I  think  that  mao  irai  I. 

also  of  the  rights  of  Man.     Many 
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LUNAR  WARMTH  AND  STELLAR  HEAT. 


W'E  have  been  edocated  to  regard 
the  son  aa  t&e  one  and  only 
Bowrce  of  the  earth's  heat,  and  by  a 
gratoitoas  inference  "we  have  come 
to  look  npon  the  rest  of  the  celestial 
bodies  as  sonrces  of  cold.  Althongh 
we  do  not,  like  the  Lidiana,  give  to 
the  moon  a  name  that  signifies 
*  cold-darter/  yet  when  we  see  her 
shining  with  silvery  whiteness  we 
look  for  atmospheric  conditions  the 
reverse  of  sultry.  Similarly  of  the 
stars,  when  they  glitter  with  ab- 
normal brilliancy,  we  expect  extra 
chilliness  and  go  forth  into  the  night 
with  more  than  ordinary  precau- 
tions against  cold-catching.  We 
do  undoubtedly  get  eager  airs  with 
clear  skies;  no£  because  the  moon 
and  stars  shed  cold  upon  us,  but 
because  the  earth,  when  there  is 
no  cloud-coat  to  cover  it,  radiates 
its  warmth  freely  into  surrounding 
space. 

It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  both 
moon  and  stars  must  impart  to  the 
ether,  or  whatever  we  may  call  the 
interplanetary  medium,  a  certain 
amount  of  heat.  Not  much,  but 
something;  and  of  the  some  the 
earth  must  receive  its  tittle.  We 
get  their  light,  and  with  all  known 
sources  of  light  there  is  some  heat, 
no  cold  illuminator  having  yet 
been  found.  When  the  light  fit)m 
a  star  is  analysed ;  when,  by  means 
of  a  prism,  the  beam  is  as  it  were 
unravelled,  and  its  separate  fibres 
are  arranged  in  a  definite  order,  as 
they  are  in  a  spectrum,  we  find  that 
the  assorted  rays  have  difierent  pro- 
perties: some,  which  are  blue  to  the 
eye,  possess  the  power  of  exciting 
actions  in  chemical  compounds ; 
others,  which  are  yellow,  as  far  as 
we  know  only  affect  us  with  the 
impression  of  light,  and  have  no 
other  property:  but  others  again, 
which  are  red,  give  us  the  sensation 
of  heat  and  cause  a  thermometer  to 
"ler  their  influence.     So  the 


red  eomponeBfa  of  a  star'a  light 
haTa  ooDM  to  be  regarded  as  the 
'heat>rays,'  and  no  star  has  been 
met  with  that  does  not  exhibit  some 
proportion  of  these  in  its  prismatic 
spectrum.  Some,  it  is  true,  have 
tliem  in  very  small  quantity,  but 
these  are  only  the  ftdnter  twinklers 
that  loom  &r,  very  fiu-  away,  and 
whose  compai;tiYel7  slnggiah  heat 
undulations  have  been  absorbed  on 
their  long  journey  to  our  system, 
or  else  those  nearer  lights  whose 
small  magnitude  makes  them  ap- 
pear remote.  The  moon,  too,  re- 
flecting the  illumination  that  it 
receives  from  the  sun,  gives  us  the 
proportionate  amount  of  solar 
warmth,  for  in  the  moon-light 
spectrum  there  is  the  persistent  red 
element  that  indicates  caloric. 

Now  the  moon's  heat  and  the 
stars'  heat  are  not  superfluities. 
They  each  play  a  part  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe;  we  on 
the  earth  are  benefited  by  each  to 
its  degree.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  which  affects  us  the  most :  on 
first  thought  one  would  say  the 
moon,  because  of  her  proximity. 
But  she  is  only  a  reflector,  and  not 
a  faniace,  like  sun  or  star:  although 
she  doubtless  gets  intensely  hot  by 
insolation — having  no  atmosphere 
to  screen  her — ^yet  the  heat  that  she 
sends  to  us  may  be  small  in  amoont 
and  of  a  kind  not  to  be  felt  at 
the  earth's  surface.  There  is  heat 
and  heat.  The  calorific  rays  from 
an  original  source  like  sun,  star, 
or  furnace,  penetrate  transparent 
media,  such  as  glass  or  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  the  heat  radiating  from 
a  body  warmed  by  those  rays  ^vill 
not  pass  th rou gh  such  media.  Upon 
this  principle  are  formed  the  reser- 
voirs for  storing  solar  heat,  of  which 
we  have  been  hearing  lately ;  and  it 
was  in  virtue  of  these  diverse  pro- 
perties that  a  solar  oven  was  con- 
structed,   whereby     a    steak    was 
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eooked  one  snlfery  day  in  July  1868. 
The  hot  chambw  was  farmed  of  a 
eigar-boz  blackened  inside  and 
eovered  \j  a  gkstf  lid.  The  meat 
wae  placed  within,  and^the  son  was 
allowed  to  shine  perpendicnlarlj 
upon  the*  glass;  ilie  direct  rajs 
petted  tihrongh,  and  intensely  heated 
.the  internal  air,  but  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  this  and  radiated  from 
the  blackened  sidee  of  the  bol:  was 
stopped,  and,  there  being  no  escape 
for  it,  it  accomnlated  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  something  less  than 
haif  an  hour  the  steak  was  done. 
Potatoes,  by  the  way,  were  included 
in  the  baking. 

Star-heat  pervades  space  and 
doabtless  perceptibly  warms  it. 
Foarrier,  in  his  analytical  theory  of 
heat,  urges  that  if  it  were  not  for 
this  astral  heat  the  temperature  of 
space  would  be  lower  than  it  is,  and 
that  as  a  consequence  our  terres- 
trial extremes  of  warmth  and  cold 
would  be  wider,  and  our  polar  colds 
much  more  intense  than  we  find 
them.  Humboldt  anticipates  ob- 
jections to  the  use  of  the  term 
beneficial  applied  to  the  frigidity  of 
the  iaterpluietaTy  regions  by  in- 
yoking  the  imagination  of  the 
climatic  conditions  of  our  habitable 
regions  if  tbe  degree  of  this  frigi- 
di^  were  vastly  lower  than  it  is  now 
assumed  to  be.  He  points  out  that 
the  loss  of  beat  which  the  earth 
and  its  atmosphere  experience  arises 
&om  the  diflBnrence  of  temperature 
between  the  vault  of  heaven  and 
the  higher  atmospheric  strata ;  and, 
says  he,  how  enormous  would  be 
this  loss  of  heat,  if  the  regions  of 
space  instead  of  the  temperature 
they  now  possess,  and  which  we 
designate  as  —76°  of  a  mercury 
thermometer,  had  a  temperature  of 
about  —1400°  cfr  even  many  thou- 
sand times  lower !  Poisson,  another 
heat-philosopher,  was  compelled  in 
the  course  of  hia  inyeelagations  to 
consider  the  calorific  power  of 
Stan*  light  as  an  important  meteo- 
lolegioal  elemsnt  ^  he  went  so  ftr  as 


to  suggest  that  the  changes  &om 
time  to  time  witaessed  or  evidenoed 
in  the  climatic  condition  of  onr 
globe  have  been  due  to  its  passage 
through  regions  of  space  variously, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less, 
warmed  by  it.  This  conjecture, 
boweyer,,  was  thrown  out  before  the 
recent  investigations  upon  the  geo- 
logical effects  of  certain  inequal^aes 
of  yast  period  in  the  orbital  motion 
of  the  earth  and  the  changes  e£ 
temperature  due  to  the  consequent 
increments  and  decrements  of  solar 
heat. 

We  are  led  to  speak  of  these 
curious  points  from  noting  the  im- 
pulse that  has  lately  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  lunar  and  stellar 
thermometry ;  several  observers  of 
note  haying  independently  and 
almost  simultaneously  attacked  it. 
The  Earl  of  Eosse,  talong  advantage 
of  the  light  and  heat-grasping  power 
of  the  stupendous  telescopes  con- 
structed by  his  illustrious  father, 
has  been  condensing  moonpheat 
with  a  view  to  its  measurement, 
while  Mr.  Huggins,  famed  in  spec- 
troscopy, and  Mr.  Stone,  a  Green- 
wich astronomer,  have  been  respec- 
tively  using  the  telescopic  powers  at 
their  disposal  in  attempts  to  com- 
pare the  relatiye  calorific  effects  of 
the  brighter  stars.  This  last  is  a 
research  entirely  noyel ;  the  former 
— the  thermometry  of  the  moon — 
is  not  unique,  a  few  detached  ex- 
periments thereon  having  been 
made  at  yarious  times  during  the 
past  two  centuries.  The  earlier  <^ 
these  were  resultless:  they  could 
not  have  been  otherwise,  from  the 
instruments  that  were  employed. 
We  know  this  now,  but  probably 
the  old  observers  had  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  moon's  warmth  and 
thought  they  could  measure  it  by 
an  ordinary  thermometer.  This 
was  the  tool  employed  by  one 
Tsohimausen,  who  condensed  the 
moon-light  by  means  of  burning 
glasses  in  hope  of  getting  measur- 
able munnth,  somewhere  about  the 
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year  1699.  ^^  conne  be  got 
nothing.  The  famous  Ia  Hire  fol- 
lowed suit  some  half  a  doscen  years 
after,  using  a  three-foot  bnming 
mirror  aod  the  most  delicate  ther- 
mometer then  known ;  he  too,  oonld 
obtain  no  indication,  though  bis 
mirror  condensed  the  light,  and 
any  heat  with  it,  some  300  times ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  light 
falling  upon  the  reflector  was  con- 
centrated upon  a  spot  one  three- 
hundredth  of  its  area.  After  these 
fiiilures,  a  century  elapsed,  and  then 
Howard,  and  subsequently  Prevost, 
attempted  to  gain  direct  evidence 
of  limar  caloric,  but  since  they 
had  only  expansion  thermometers 
at  their  command,  their  results 
were  yalueless  ;  for  one,  from  some 
accidental  circumstance,  brought 
out  a  temperature  obviously  too 
high,  while  the  other  found  nega- 
tive heat ! 

But  with  Seebeck's  discovery  of 
the  excitation  of  electricity  by  the 
action  of  heat  upon  certain  elec- 
trical conductors  came  a  method  of 
detecting  changes  of  temperature 
infinitesimally  small.  'When  plates 
of  two  metals,  say  bismuth  and  an- 
timony, are  soldered  together  and 
the  point  of  junction  ia  heated,  an 
electiric  current  is  established  fVom 
one  metal  to  the  other ;  this  may 
be  carried  off  by  wires  and  caused 
to    deflect    a    galvanometer,     the 
needle  pf  which  becomes  an  index 
whereby  the  greater  or  less  inten- 
tnty  of  the  current  can  be  measured ; 
and  since  the  current  varies  with 
the  warmth  that  generates  it  the 
measure    of  the    one    becomes    a 
measure    of  the    other,   and    the 
metal  plates  and  needle  together 
form  a  thermometer  very  different 
from  the  instrument  to  which  we 
generally  apply  that  name.     Now 
by  multiplying  the   metal  plates 
and  increasing  the  delicacy  of  the 
galvanometer  any  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness can    be  secured;    indeed 
the  instrument  may  be  rendered  so 
acute  as  to  be  unmanageable,  the 


warmth  of  a  man's  body  several 
yards  off  sufficing  to  set  tiie  needle 
a-quivering.     Melloni  was  the  first 
to  apply  it,  and  in  some  of  his  early 
experiments  he  succeeded  in  mea- 
suring the  vital  heat  of  different 
insects  and  in  detecting  the  warmth 
accompanying  tiie  luminous  glow 
of  phosphorus.     It  was  while  per- 
forming this  last  test  of  the  powers 
of  his  new  calorimeter  that  he  be- 
thought himself  of  trying  it  upon 
the  moon.     So  he  concentrated  the 
lunar  rays,  by  means  of  a  metaUie 
mirror,  upon  the  &cc  of  his  thermo- 
pile, in  the   hope  of   seeing   tiie 
needle  swing  in  the  direction  in- 
dicating heat ;   but  it  turned  the 
opposite    way,    proving    that    the 
anterior  and  exposed  surface  of  the 
pile  was  colder  than  its  posterior 
face.     Here  was  an  anomaly.     Did 
the  moon,  then,  shed  cold?     No, 
the  reverse  action  was  due  to  the 
frigorific  effect  of  a  clear  sky :  the 
pile  cooled  more  rapidly  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  and  a  cur- 
rent was  generated  by  this  distur- 
bance of  the  thermal  equilibrium — 
a    current,   however,    of   opposite 
character  to  that  which  would  have 
been  produced  if   the  moon   had 
rendemi  the  exposed  face  of  the 
pile  warmer  than  that  which  was 
turned  away  from  the  sky.     Mel- 
loni's  experiments  were  made  about 
the  year  1831. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this  the 
late  Professor  Forbes  set  about 
some  investigations  upon  the  polari- 
sation of  heat,  which  involved  the 
use  of  a  very  sensitive  thermo-pile, 
and  he  was  tempted  to  repeat 
Melloni's  moon-test,  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  lens  for  a  mirror  as  a 
condenser.  The  diameter  of  this 
lens  was  30  inches  and  its  focus 
about  40  inches ;  of  course  it  was 
of  the  polygonal  construction  fami- 
liar to  light-house  keepers  and 
their  visitors,  the  grinding  of  a 
thirty-inch  l^s  of  continuous  snr^ 
face  not  having  been  contemplated 
in  those  days.     Allowing  for  poss^ 
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ble  losses  from  surface-reflection  or 
absorption  by  the  glass,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  lunar  light  and 
heat  would  be  concentrated  three 
thousand  times.     One  fine  night  in 

1834,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^™^  ^^  ^°ll  moon, 
the  lens  and  thermopile  were  put 
to  the  test ;  first  the  condensed  beam 
of  moon-rays  was  allowed  to  fall 
upon  the  pile  and  then  it  was 
screened  by  an  interposed  board. 
The  exposures  and  screenings  were 
repeated  many  times ;  but  Professor 
Forbes  was  always  disappointed 
with  the  efiect,  for  it  was  nearly 
nil.  There  was  a  suspicion  of 
movement  in  the  galvanometer 
needle,  but  the  amplitude  of  the 
swing  was  microscopic,  possibly  not 
greater  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree. 
Assuming  that  this  deflection  may 
have  resulted.  Professor  Forbes 
subsequently  proceeded  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  heat  that  it  ropre- 
sented.  By  exposing  his  pile  and 
a  thermometer  to  one  and  the 
same  source  of  artificial  heat  he 
was  enabled  to  institute  a  compari- 
son between  the  indications  of  each, 
and  when  he  had  done  this  and 
made  all  allowances  for  the  con- 
densing power  of  his  lens  he  con- 
cluded that  the  warming  efiect 
of  the  full  moon  upon  our  lower 
atmosphere  was  only  equal  to 
about  the  two  hundred  thousandth 
part  of  a  centigrade  degree ! 

From  what  has  since  been  learned 
it  appears  strange  that,  with  such 
a  condensing  power,  such  an  insig- 
nificant result  should  have  come 
out;  but  there  was  one  point  to 
which  Forbes  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  the  consideration  it  de» 
manded.  The  sky  was  covered,  he 
tells  us,  with  a  thin  haze.  Here 
was  the  secret,  no  doubt,  of  his 
comparative  failuro :  this  haze  en- 
tirely cut  off  the  little  heat  the 
moon  had  to  give.  When  Melloni, 
using  a  similar  lens,  repeated  his 
experiments  under  the  puro  sky  of 
Naples,  he  saw  his  galvanometer 
swerve  three  or  four  degrees  when- 


ever the  moon's  condensed  light  fell 
upon  the  pile ;  from  which  he  con- 
cluded that  the  moon  gave  warmth 
by  no  means  insignificant,  though 
he  did  not  take  the  pains  to  infer 
the  actual  deg^e  upon  any  known 
scale. 

This  last  essay  of  Melloni's  was 
made  in  1846.  Ten  years  elapsed 
beforo  it  was  repeated,  and  then 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  who  was 
about  to  test  the  advantages  of  a 
lofty  astronomical  station  by  carry- 
ing instruments  to  the  summit  of 
Teneriffe,  placed  this  subject  upon 
his  programme,  thinking  reasonably, 
that  in  higher  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphero  he  might  catch  some  of  the 
warmth  that  is  intercepted  in  its 
passage  through  these  to  the  earth. 
He  fdmished  himself  with  a  pile 
and  thermomultiplier,  as  the  sensi- 
tive galvanometer  has  been  termed^ 
but  he  used  no  lens,  contenting- 
himself  with  a  polished  metal  cone 
in  front  of  the  pile  to  collect  and 
reflect  the  lunar  heat  upon  its  face. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  effect 
at  this  elevation  of  10,000  feet: 
when  the  cone  was  turned  towards 
the  moon,  the  needle  swung  towards 
the  heat  side  of  the  scale  through  a 
perceptible  angle,  and  when  it  was 
turned  towards  the  sky  opposite  to 
the  moon  the  needle  returned  to 
zero.  By  repeating  this  alternation 
of  exposures  an  average  deflection 
was  obtained  which  was  free  from 
the  effects  of  slight  disturbing 
causes.  Then  it  became  of  interest 
to  learn  what  this  average  deflec- 
tion meant  in  terms  of  any  terres- 
trial source  of  warmth,  and  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  found  that  it  was: 
equivalent  to  one  seventeenth  part^ 
of  that  which  his  warm  hand  pro- 
duced when  it  was  held  three  feet 
from  the  pile,  or  about  twice  that 
of  a  Price's  candle  fifteen  feet  dis- 
tant. He  lefl  as  an  afterwork  the 
conversion  of  this  warmth  into  its 
equivalent  on  a  known  scale.  The 
translation  was  quite  recently  made 
in  France  by  M.  Mari6-Davy,  and 
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the  result  shewed  tliat  the  mooBp 
heat  experienced  upon  the  moim- 
tain-top  amounted  to  75oini]]ioiiihfi 
of  a  Centigrade  degree* 

If  proverb-makers  based  their 
maxims  on  strict  reasoning,  and 
not,  as  they  too  frequently  do,  on 
prvma  fcude  evidence,  yre  should  be 
justified  in  ascribing  very  great 
heating  power  to  the  kmar  rays. 
The  saQor  says  that  '  the  full  moon 
eats  clouds ;'  the  Indians  have  an 
adage  that '  the  fall  moon  grows  fiaA 
on  clouds:*  the  French  peasants 
have  a  similar  saying;  and  even 
philosophers  have  asserted  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  full  moon 
to  clear  a  previously  cloudy  sky. 
Now  if  this  were  true  it  would 
evidence  considerable  evaporative 
power  in  the  moon's  rays,  or,  in 
other  words,  considerable  heat.  But 
it  has  of  late  been  shown  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  full  moon  nights 
being  clearer  than  any  others,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  on  the  lower 
earth,  though  Professor  Smyth  did 
notice  a  tendency  of  the  full  moon 
to  disperse  thin  hazy  clouds  at  the 
summit  of  Teneriffe.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  popular  notion  about 
the  sky  clearing  is  erroneous,  the 
true  explanation  being  that  the  full 
moon  so  lights  up  the  sky  as  to  make 
it  appear  clearer  than  it  was  before 
the  moon  rose.  Professor  Smyth's 
observation  of  the  evaporation  of 
high  fleecy  clouds,  accounts  for  as 
much  warmth  as  we  can  reasonably 
expect  the  moon  to  shed.  Yet,  if 
this  amount,  whatever  it  may  be, 
comes  into  our  own  atmosphere, 
we  ought  to  feel  its  effects,  even 
though  a  thermometer  exposed 
directly  to  the  moon  shows  no  trace 
of  it.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  do  experience  such 
effects:  Mr.  Park  Barrison,  who 
has  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  time 
to  the  collation  of  meteorological 
observations,  finds  unmistakable 
evidence  of  them.  But  a  strange 
apparent  anomaly  is  revealed: — 
When   the    moon   gives  na  most 


warmth  we  feel  the  greatest  cold ! 
The  explanation  of  &is  lies  in  the 
fact  of  the  slight  clearing  tendency 
above  alluded  to.  The  clearer  the 
sky  the  more  fineely  the  earth's  heat 
passes  away  into  space,  and  conse- 
quently the  colder  we  fe^.  So  that 
while  the  moon  warms  us  she  cools 
us.  We  have  an  analogy  to  this 
peculiar  eondition  in  the  case  of 
sun-heat:  for  it  ia  freqnently  no- 
ticed that  thick  hazy  summer  days 
are  hotter  than  those  during  which 
the  sky  is  perfectly  clear. 

For  various  reasons,  meteorolo- 
gical as  well  as  cosmical,  it  becomes 
of  interest  to  measure  the  radiant 
heat  of  the  moon.  We  have  sketched 
the  fmitless  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  this  end,  and  those 
which  were  incomplete  or  of  un- 
certain result.  We  come  now  te 
touch  upon  the  recent  more  conclu- 
sive experiments  of  the  Earl  of 
Bosse.  When  we  look  back  upon 
the  old  trials,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  instruments  employed,  sensitive 
as  they  were,  were  yet  not  suffi- 
ciently so  for  the  purpose.  It  seems 
that  the  want  of  delicacy  was  not 
in  the  thermopiles  that  converted 
the  heat  into  weak  electric  currents, 
but  in  the  galvanometers  by  which 
the  weak  currents  were  sought  to 
be  measured.  Now  these  were 
formed  of  ordinary  magnetic 
needles,  poised  upon  points  or  turn- 
ing upon  pivote,  the  motion  of  the 
needle  in  each  case  being  impeded 
to  some  extent,  by  friction  at  its 
bearings.  Then,  again,  upon  small, 
that  is  short,  needles,  feeble  deflec- 
tions are  with  difficulty  seen,  and 
those  caused  by  the  weak  currents 
generated  by  moon-heat  were,  per- 
haps, too  small  to  be  seen  at  all. 
Bat  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
requiremente  of  sub-atlantic  tele- 
graphy brought  about  the  invention 
of  an  exceedingly  delicate  galva- 
nometer, in  which  the  needle  is 
suspended  by  a  hair,  and  ite  most 
minute  deflections  are  rendered 
viable  by  a  small  mirror  which  le- 
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fleets  a  besmfinm  an  adjacent  hanp 
on  io  a  distant  scale,  so  that  an  al- 
most imperceptible  twist  of  the 
needle  caases  a  large  displaesment 
of  the  veflected  light-spot.  Here, 
then,  was  an  indicator  capable  of 
Tendering  visible  the  most  feeble  of 
electnc  currents  generated  in  a 
thermopile.  It  was  not  invented 
long  before  it  was  tamed  to  nse  by 
the  astronomers.  The  Earl  of  Bosse 
was  the  first  to  test  its  capabilities 
upon  the  moon,  and  others,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  have  employed 
its  powers  upon  the  measurement 
of  thermal  currents  generated  by 
the  heat  iVom  the  stars. 

Lord  Bosse,  using  a  reflecting 
telescope,  of  three  feet  aperture,  set 
•boat  measuring  the  lunar  warmth, 
with  a  view  to  estimating,  first 
what  proportion  of  it  comes  from 
the  interior  of  the  moon  itself,  and 
is  not  due  to  solar  heating ;  second, 
that  which  falls  from  the  sun  upon 
the  lunar  surfEu^e,  and  is  t>hen  re- 
flected to  us ;  and  third,  that  which 
fiidling  from  the  sun  upon  the  moon, 
is  first  absorbed  by  the  latter  and 
then  radiated  from  it.  We  need 
not  follow  the  instrumental  details 
of  the  processes  employed  for  the 
various  determinations;  suffice  it 
lor  us  to  know  that  the  moon-heat 
was  clearly  felt,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity of  warmth  varied  with  the  phase 
of  the  moon — greatest  at  the  time  of 
full  and  least  towards  the  period  of 
new.  From  this  it  was  evident 
that  little  or  no  heat  pertains  to 
the  moon  per  ae ;  that  our  satellite 
has  no  proper  or  internal  heat  of 
its  own,  or  at  least  that  it  does  not 
rsdiate  any  such  into  space ;  if  it 
did  there  would  probably  have  been 
found  evidence  of  a  continuity 
of  warming,  independent  of  the 
change  of  phase.  Of  the  heat  which 
came  with  the  light  only  a  small 
portion  would  pass  through  a  glass 
screen  in  front*  ef  the  pile;  from 
this  it  was  evident  that  the  greater 
pari  of  the  whole  consisted  of  heat- 
XBJB    of  low   cefraagibility,  from 


which  Lord  Bosse  eondiides  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  lunar 
warmth  does  consist  of  that  solar 
heat  which  has  first  been  absorbed 
by  the  moon  and  then  radiated 
from  it. 

By  comparing  the  estimated  pro- 
portion of  light  to  dark  heat  in  the 
moon  with  that  for  the  sun,  and 
using  the  accepted  ratio  of  the 
moon's  light  to  the  sun's,  which  is 
as  one  to  eight  hundred  thousand. 
Lord  Bosse  arrived  at  a  value  for 
the  whole  heating  efiect  of  the 
moon  upon  the  earth,  which  came 
out  to  be  one  eighty-thousandth  of 
that  of  the  sun.  Further,  by  the 
aid  of  a  vessel  containing  hot  water, 
subtending  the  same  angle  at  his 
pile  as  the  reflector  employed  to 
condense  the  moon's  light  and  heat, 
he  was  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
actual  temperature  which  the  lunar 
surface  must  have  to  produce  the 
efiect  that  it  does;  and  this  was 
found  to  be  about  500  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale.  Li  this  result 
we  have  a  striking  verification  of 
a  philosophical  deduction  reasoned 
out  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  many 
years  ago,  that  '  the  surface  of  the 
fall  moon  exposed  to  us  must 
necessarily  be  very  much  heated, 
possibly  to  a  degree  much  exceed- 
ing that  of  boiling  water.'  And 
now  that  this  is  Imown  as  an  ex- 
perimental fact,  the  information 
will  have  great  value  for  students 
of  lunar  geology,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  other 
fact,  discovered  by  Lord  Bosse, 
that  the  moon  has  no  proper  heat 
of  her  own,  and  with  the  other 
inference  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  that 
the  regions  of  the  moon  not  exposed 
to  the  sun  sink  to  a  temperature  far 
exceeding  in  keen  severity  the 
cold  of  our  polar  winters.  Li  the 
alternation  from  extremes,  with 
perhaps  6co  degrees  between  them, 
we  have  a  cause  of  change  upon 
the  lunar  surface  to  which  we 
have  no  analogy  on  the  earth, 
to  wity  a  contmual  disintegrating 
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actian  prodnoed  hj  the  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
snrface  material.  Have  we  not 
here,  too,  a  clenching  argument 
against  the  fancifol  theories  of  those 
who  woold  conceive  the  moon  to 
be  an  inhabited  world? 

Lord  Bosse's  conclusion  that  the 
heat  increases  with  the  extent  of 
illumination  has  been  confirmed 
by  Marie-Davy,  who  has  even  mea- 
sured the  actual  warmth  day  by 
day  of  a  semi-lunation,  and  given 
the  results  in  parts  of  the  Centigrade 
scale.  He  finds  that  the  moon  at 
first  quarter  warms  the  lower  air 
by  17  millionths  of  a  single  degree, 
and  that  a  r^ular  increase  takes 
place  till  about  the  time  of  full 
moon,  when  the  calorific  effect 
reaches  94  millionths  of  a  degree  ! 
These  insignificant  figures  refer 
only  to  the  heat  which  can  penetrate 
our  atmosphere.  The  greater  part 
of  the  whole  lunar  caloric  must  be 
absorbed  in  the  high  aerial  regions. 
Professor  Smyth's  Teneriffe  obser- 
vations show  that  the  manifested 
warmth  increases  as  we  rise  from 
the  sea  level. 

And  now  a  few  words  upon  the 
measurement  of  heat  from  the  stars. 
This  is  a  matter  of  surpassing  deli- 
cacy, for  the  amount  to  be  measured 
is  so  small,  that  the  least  atmo- 
spheric change  duringthe  measuring 
process  is  sufficient  to  shroud  the 
stellar  warmth  entirely.  Yet  is  the 
subject  one  of  some  interest,  for 
there  is  no  knowing  what  data  re- 
garding the  thermal  conditions  of 
the  stcurs  may  be  involved  in  some 
of  the  future  questions  that  may 
arise  out  of  the  spectrum  analyses 
of  stellar  light.  Again,  a  catalogue 
of  stars,  arranged  in  order  of  tem- 
peratures, might  some  day  be  of 
value  in  settling  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  them  from  the  earth. 
Another  point  of  interest  which 
may  flow  from  the  observations  is 
the  heat-intercepting  agency  of  the 
interstellar  medium.  Altogether, 
there  is  plenty  to  stimulate  any  one 


possessed  of  the  instrumental  means 
to  I4>ply  themselves  to  the  thermo- 
metry of  the  more  remote  lights 
of  the  universe. 

To    Mr.  Hnggins    belongs    the 
credit  of   having    first  sought  to 
obtain  an  indication  of  stellar  heat. 
£Us  earliest  observations  were  made 
about  three  years  ago,  though  they 
have  but  quite  recently  been  made 
known,  having  been  kept  back  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  have  been  by 
this  time  rendered  more  complete 
by  the  determination  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  degrees  on  the  galva- 
nometer scale  in  terms  of  that  of 
Centigrade  or  Fahrenheit.  But  this 
has  not  yet  been  done.  Nevertheless 
we  have  learnt,  what  in  this  very 
early  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  is  most 
important  to  know,  that  the  heat  of 
the  larger  stars  is  a  measurable  gwm" 
tity.  When  Mr.  Huggins^s  telescope 
was  turned  upon  a  star  and  the 
image  was  kept  for  a  time  upon 
the  £m»  of  a  thermopile,  carefully 
screened    from    other    sources    of 
warmth,    the    connected    galvano- 
meter   almost    always   swerved  a 
little  from  its  fixed  position  under 
the  heating  influence  of  the  star's 
beams.     And  all  stars  did  not  in- 
fluence it  alike — Eegulus  moved  it 
the  most  (3  degrees)  ;  Sirius  rather 
less   (2   degrees),  and  Pollux  less 
still   (a  degree  and  a  half),  while 
Castor  gave  no  effect  at  all.     So 
that  we  have  here  evidence  of  four 
stars  of   nearly  equal    brightness 
whose  heating  powers  are  vastly 
different.     We  are  of  course  as- 
suming the  reliability  of  the  ob- 
servations, which  are  exceedingly 
delicate ;  but  the  reputation  of  the 
observer  is  our  justification.     We 
know,  too,  that  another  observer, 
Mr.  Stone,  has  obtained  heat  indica- 
tions from  some  stara,  and  that  these 
have  so  far  encouraged  him  that  he 
has  undertaken  a  systematic  and 
laborious  research  into  the  matter. 
He  has  the  advantage  of  a  telescope 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Hng- 
gins, for  its  object-glass  is  of  13 
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incbes  diameter,  and  tlias  coa-  needle  moyes  towards  beat  and  pre- 
denses  npon  the  pile  the  light  and  seatly  takes  up  a  fixed  position  at 
heat  shed  by  a  star  npon  an  area  Bome  distance  from  that  it  occupied 
of  1 30  square  inches,  whereas  Mr.  before  the  star's  light  fell  upon  the 
Hu^ins's  glass,  having  a  diameter  pile  ;  and  the  distance  is  a  measure 
of  8  inches  oalj,  collects  the  heat  of  the  thermal  power  of  the  star, 
which  is  spread  over  50  inches,  for  it  will  be  great«r  or  less  as  the 
Shortly,  however,  the  two  observers  lomtnaiy  is  hotter  or  cooler.  Now 
will  be  more  equally  armed ;  for  the  for  meaanring  the  rdaticp  warmths 
Soyal  Society  is  having  constructed  of  different  stars  the  plan  is  snffi- 
a  lena  of  I  j  inches  aperatnre,  which  cient,  but  to  determine  the  absolute 
will  be  forthwith  lent  to  Mr.  Hng-  warmth  it  becomes  necessary  to 
gins  for  the  prosecation  of  these  as-  know  what  the  galvanometer  de- 
troDomical  researches.  grees  mean.  This  is  a  difficnlt  point 
The  process  of  measaring  the  to  solve,  for  it  may  be  that  several 
warmth  is  easily  understood.  The  degrees  are  only  equivalent  to  the 
object-glass  of  the  telescope  em-  millionth  part  of  one  on  the 
ployed  becomes  for  the  time  a  bom-  Fahrenheit  scale,  which  on  ordi- 
ing-glass,  the  eye-piece  is  removed,  nary  thermometers  is  only  divisible 
and  a  thermopile  is  inserted  in  its  into  ten  or  twenty  parts.  But  phi- 
place,  wires  being  led  from  each  losopbers  never  stuck  at  difficulties 
pole  of  the  pile  to  a  galvanometer  yet.  Wo  might  almost  define  science 
in  another  part  of  the  room.  All  as  the  search  after  difficulties  for 
care  having  been  taken  to  avoid  the  pleasure  of  snrmonnting  them. 
extraneons  heat  currents,  the  tele-  M.  Marie-Davy  has  measured  to 
scope  is  turned  towards  the  sky  millionths  of  a  degree  the  calorific 
near  to  the  star  to  be  operated  effects  of  lunar  tight ;  and  we  may 
npoD,  and  the  position  of  the  needle  rest  assured  thu.t  no  long  time 
is  remarked :  then  the  telescope  is  will  elapse  before  we  ai-e  told  what 
turned  npon  the  star  and  the  image  warmth  Orion  imparts  to  ns,  and 
cast  npon  the  pile  is  kept  there  by  how  far  the  ancients  were  correct 
the  clockwork  with  which  all  good  in  ascribing  a  parching  heat  to  the 
gazing  telescopes  are  provided.  The  Dotj-ttar. 
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IBISH  ELECTIONS  AND  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 

PBIEST8. 


mHIRTY.PIVE    yeaw   ago    Sir 
X  Cornwall  Lewis  wrote:  *  Ire- 
land is  still  as  clay  nnder  the  pot- 
ter's hand.    The  elements  of  society 
in  that  country  are  still  floating  in 
chaos  and  await  the  hand  of  power 
to  fix  and  feshion  them.'     The  goal 
which  lay  before  statesmen  of  1836 
as  it  does  before  those  of  1 869  was 
to  make  L^land  a  healthy,  prospe- 
ronSy  contented  portion  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominion,  and  thongh  marvel- 
Ions  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
social  and  material  condition  of  that 
conntiy  since  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis 
wrote,  as  regards  the  end  in  view 
chaos  prevails  stilL     Much,  how- 
ever, has  been  gained  of  late  years 
in  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
the,  problem  which  the  dominant 
majority  of  the  community  have 
before  them.      It    is    now   pretty 
clearly  understood  that  the  tempe- 
rament and  actual  condition  of  the 
Irish  people  are  very  different  from 
those   of  the  people  of  England; 
that  though  Irelaiid  is  under  the 
British    constitution,     and    enjoys 
rights  accordingly,  the  existence  of 
that  constitution  is,  as  regards  the 
dispositions  of  the  people,  rather  a 
symbol  of  what  may  be  attained 
than  a  statement  of  what  is.     As  a 
conclusion  from    these    facts    last 
year  established  the  further  prin- 
ciple   that  exceptional    legislation 
and  exceptional  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  are  necessary  for  the 
progress  of  good  government. 

What  should  be  the  ends  of  this 
legislation,  what  are  the  limits 
within  which  it  may  be  tolerated, 
are  delicate  considerations  which 
now  occupy  public  attention.  The 
theory  that  Irish  public  opinion  is 
to  be  the  sole  guide  of  the  hand  of 
power  soon  breaks  down.  For  Irish 
public  opinion  is  pretty  well  settled 
upon  this — that  the  wisest  thing  the 
British  Government  could  do  is  to 


retire  firom  the  country.  It  is 
fest  that  if  a  pUbiacite  were  takea 
to-moiTow  British  rale  wianld  b» 
rejected  by  an  enormous  majority. 
It  will  not  do  to  take  public  opinion 
in  the  mass.  Neither  will  it  do  to 
take  Protestant  public  opLnion,  nor 
landlord  public  opinion,  nor  priest 
public  opinion.  To  fix  and  faishion 
the  elements  of  Irish  society  Go- 
vernment must  act  upon  Irish  affiurs 
as  an  independent  organism.  It 
cannot  delegate  its  responsibilities 
to  the  disaffected  masses  nor  to  any 
class.  But  though  Irish  pnblM^ 
opinion  cannot  be  the  rule  of  go- 
vernment, the  careful  study  of  it  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  effective 
action  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  community.  To  be  able  to 
draw  the  distinction  betw«en  what 
is  asked  for  and  what  is  needed  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  pub- 
lic opinion  must  be  analysed.  It  is 
to  assist  at  a  portion  of  this  ana- 
lysis that  this  paper  is  designed  :  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  constitnticmal 
representatives  of  Irish  public  opi- 
nion, the  Irish  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, can  be  said  to  represent  the 
needs  of  the  Irish  people  and  not 
merely  the  battle-cries  of  faction  or 
the  needs  of  a  particular  class. 

In  Ulster  peculiar  influences 
operate,  and  the  twenty-nine  mem- 
bers from  that  province  form  a 
separate  class.  Of  the  remaining 
70  Irish  members  at  least  65  were 
returned  at  the  last  election,  pledged 
to  legislation  on  the  Church,  tho 
land,  and  in  favour  of  denomi- 
national education.  For  obvious 
reasons,  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  Irish  public  opinion,  anti- 
pathy to  British  rule,  cannot  be 
directly  represented  amongst  the 
members  of  Parliament.  The  Church 
is  already  disposed  of.  What  these 
65  members  remain  pledged  to 
are  the  land  question  and  denomi- 
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Bgfciopal  «daQ0ti0&.    Tkoogli  moBt 
of  them  are  membeei  of  tho  Libefral 
pai>ij,  flome  of  them  are  genenJ  sup- 
porters of  the  ConaervatiTe  party. 
l%e  policj  ihej  represent  is  in  fact 
neither  Liberal  nor  Coaiseryati've, 
hot  the  result  ef  a  series  of  com^ 
promises  between  disaffection,  cle- 
rical power,  and  certain  local  in- 
flnences.      Dusaffection    is    closely 
connected  in  origin  with  the  land 
qnestion  and  takes  a  vivid  interest 
in  it.     The  Boman  Catholic  clergy 
are  the  original  proprietors  of  uxe 
education  qnestion  in  its  present 
form.     They  have  a  direct  profes- 
sional interest  in  it.  Since  1852  the 
whole  energy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
organisation  has  been  directed  to 
obtaining  the  control  of  education. 
For  this  purpose  the  Catholic  Uni- 
Tersiky  has  been  founded,   and  a 
charter  and  endowment  for  it  have 
been  demanded  from  successive  Go^ 
vemments.     For  this  purpose  the 
national  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion has  been  continually  tampered 
with,    plotted    against,     and    de- 
nounced.     The  exigencies   of  the 
Ultramontane  party  in  the  present 
crisis  of  their  Church   make  the 
control  of  education  of  paramount 
importance    to    them.      Moreover, 
any  settlement  of  the  question  to 
meet  their  views  entails  giving  to 
the  Church  a  control  over  a  laj*ge 
portion  of  public  expenditure  and  a 
corresponding  accession  of  influence 
and    prestige    to    the    priesthood. 
AcconliDgly    since    1852,    though 
other  questions  might  languish,  the 
demand  for  denominational  educa- 
tion has  always  been  consistent  and 
vigorous,  for  it  belonged  not  to  the 
people  but  to  the  strongest  orga- 
nisation which  the  country  yet  pos- 
sessed, the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy.    To  a  speculator  in  Irish 
political  life  the  strength  and  har- 
monious action  of  this  great  power 
offers  an  irresistible  temptation.    It 
cannot  be  opposed  except  by  the 
wildest  Fenianism.     It  can  be  won 
by  aooepting  the  pledge  as  to  deno- 


minational edooation.  The  elec- 
toral power  of  "the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  is  the  reason 
why  theee  are  these  65  Irish  mem- 
bers pledged  to  denominational 
education. 

Perhaps    the     reader    may   bo 
alarmed  lest  he  should  be  offered  a 
rechauffSe  of  the  No  Popery  litera- 
ture of  last  year,  and  may  think 
with  a  sigh  of  the  Tothill  Fields 
Juatices,  or   the  artistic    taste    of 
WUl  0'  the  Wiep.      Last  year  af- 
forded a  test  whether  No   Popery 
was  still  a  power  in  England,  and 
the   result   was   very   clear.     The 
Pope  was  no  longer  a  bugbear  to 
frighten  the  public  from  doing  what 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to. 
How  frail  a  support  of  authority 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  would 
constitute  against  Fenianism  is  very 
clear  also,  and  reasonable  men  are 
not  desirous  of  strengthening  the 
hold    of  the   Ultramontane  party 
over  the  Irish  masses.     Yet  that 
is  what  the    community    will  be 
asked  to  do  by  the  nominees  of  the 
hierarchy  who  affect  to  represent 
public  opinion.    While  Mr.  Murphy 
and  his  friends  in  Lancashire  were 
eagerly  asking  the  British  elector 
whether  he  would  have  the  Queen 
or  the  Pope  to  rule  over  him,  the 
Irish  priests  were  marshalling  their 
forces  and  exerting  their  authority 
with  a  boldness  and  a  success  worth 
observing,  not  to  enable-public  men 
to  answer  Mr.  Murphy's  question, 
but  to  enable  them  to  guide  their 
footsteps  aright  through  the  quick- 
sands of  Irish  affairs. 

The  priest  was  always  a  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  Ireland,  but  in  a 
character  totally  different  from  that 
which  he  now  assumes.  From  their 
close  intimacy  and  intercourse  with 
the  masses  and  their  superior  culti- 
vation as  compared  with  those 
masses,  the  clergy  were  always 
most  important  witnesses  to  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  indis- 
pensable advisers  in  the  course  of 
ameliorative  legislation.      In    this 
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way  they  were  referred  to  and  cor- 
uesponded  with  by  Burke,  when  he 
desJt  with  Irish  afiairs.  Daring  the 
struggle  for  the  Catholic  Belief  Acts 
they  appear  in  the  same  character 
as  the  voice  of  the  people.  All 
through  the  0*Connell  agitation 
they  were  the  active  agents  of  the 
agitator  but  did  not  rank  as  an  order 
in  the  state,  in  alliance  with  him. 
Cavour,  writing  of  0*CJonnell  in 
1844,  says,  correctly,  *  The  support 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  tends  to  main- 
tain and  extend  his  sway.'  Thus, 
during  Drummond's  administration 
of  Irish  affairs,  though  we  hear 
continually  of  Orangemen  and  Bib- 
bonmen,  of  the  party  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  of  the  old  munici- 
palities, and  the  agitators,  of  the 
priests  as  a  body  not  a  word.  Yet 
Irish  priests  then  wei*e  not  less 
active  in  politics  than  they  are  now. 
But  they  appeared  distinctly  as  a 
part  of  the  people  speaking  the 
mind  of  the  people,  not  as  a  sepa- 
rate order  whose  function  it  is 
to  guide  and  lead  the  people.  Any 
disS  notion  between  them  and  the 
people  at  this  time  would  have 
aeemed  out  of  place.  Much  thought 
and  time  was  spent  on  the  specula- 
tion how  the  position  which  their 
religious  teaching  gave  the  clergy 
could  be  made  the  instrument  of 
raising  the  people  more  rapidly  in 
social  condition,  and  the  clergy  were 
looked  to,  in  Sydney  Smith's  time, 
to  co-operate  heartily  in  the  great 
work  of  creating  a  healthy  public 
opinion  in  Ireland.  Since  that  time 
the  Irish  Church,  under  the  in- 
£uence  of  Cardinal  Cullen,  has  be- 
come extensively  tainted  with  Ultra- 
jnontanism,  and  at  the  last  election 
the  hierarchy  were  seen  acting  all 
over  the  country,  as  it  were  with 
one  impulse,  as  a  political  order 
not  only  for  the  people,  and  on  the 
aide  of  the  people,  but,  where  neces- 
sary, in  defiance  of  the  people,  as 
their  natural  heaven-appointed  lead- 
ers, claiming  for  themselves  an  au- 
thority of  their  own,  confided,  of 


course  it  is  implied,  for  the  common 
good,  but  still  their  own. 

Once  the  priesthood  have  an  ob- 
ject of  their  own  to  serve,  their  in- 
fluence to  serve  that  object  is  enor- 
mous. The  mental  attitude  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  towards  his  priest 
is  described  not  untruly  by  a  priest 
writing  in  a  popular  Roman  Ca- 
tholic periodical.  '  The  priest  acts 
as  the  agent  of  God  in  regenerating 
the  soul  when  it  first  comes  into 
the  world,  in  guiding  and  pro- 
tecting it  during  its  whole  earthly 
career,  in  strengthening  it  when  it 
is  about  to  go  before  its  God, 
Behgion,  with  its  sublime  truths, 
its  saving  institutions,  its  joys, 
its  hopes,  and  its  consolations,  is 
brought  home  to  us  in  all  our 
trials  and  necessities,  in  our  various 
positions  in  life,  and  at  the  approach 
of  death,  through  his  instrumen- 
tality.' 

This  is  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  priestly  power.  But  there  is  a 
more  important  aspect  to  the  Irish 
peasant,  the  national  one.  *  Every- 
thing,' says  the  same  writer,  *that  in 
other  days  made  Ireland  happy  or 
glorious  is  gone  from  the  people 
except  their  noble  Church,  and  that 
is  represented  by  the  priest.' 

Again,  he  says :  '  The  priests  and 
people  have  suffered  faithfully  true 
to  one  another.  They  were  calum- 
niated together,  were  robbed  to- 
gether, were  trampled  together, 
were  together  made  outcasts  and 
helots  in  their  native  land.'  These 
passages  are  both  an  illustration  of 
the  way  the  case  of  the  priest  is 
put  to  the  people  and  a  shadowing 
out  of  the  response  such  an  appeal 
is  likely  to  evoke.  The  political 
character  of  the  priestly  influence 
cannot  be  ignored  without  doing 
a  great  injustice  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Though  very  gross 
forms  of  superstition  exist  amongst 
the  peasantry,  the  people  are  not 
naturally  a  fanatical  priest-led  race. 
The  Irish  Celtic  population  would 
never  make  such  a  material    for 
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building  ap  a  theocratic  structure 
as  the  Neapolitan  or  the  Spanish 
peasantry.  Their  subjection  to  the 
priests  is  due  to  political  circum- 
stances and  partakes  more  of  devo- 
tion to  the  chieftain  of  the  district 
than  of  any  distinctly  religious  feel- 
ing. To  tibe  people  those  opinions 
that  are  notes  of  the  Ultramontane 
party  invariably  take  a  political 
shape.  Some  years  ago  much  in- 
terest was  excited  in  Ireland  about 
the  temporal  power,  and  the  clergy 
got  up  a  contingent  for  the  Pope's 
army  during  the  Italian  war  of  1 859. 
But  even  then  the  question  assumed 
to  the  people  a  purely  political  as- 
pect. The  contingent  was  called  the 
Brigade,  an  appeisd  to  the  memory 
of  that  body  of  Irish  exiles  who 
served  against  England  in  the  old 
French  wars,  and  the  clerical 
writers  and  orators  were  never 
weary  of  repeating  that  the  Italian 
troubles  were  the  result  of  English 
intriguing  against  the  Holy  Father. 
It  would  be  most  unfair  to  the 
members  of  that  contingent  to 
assume  that  they  were  prompted  by 
any  wild  enthusiasm  about  the 
rights  of  the  Pope,  or  tempted  by 
the  spiritual  bribes  in  the  way  of 
indulgences  and  other  advantages 
offered  by  the  clerical  recruiting 
agents.  The  rank  and  file  went  out 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  helping 
to  frustrate  the  malice  of  their 
English  enemies  against  Pius  IX. 
The  officers  had  not  this  excuse,  but 
found  their  advantage  in  playing 
into  the  clerical  hands. 

In  many  of  the  Irish  counties 
and  boroughs  previous  to  the  last 
election  the  priestly  control  over 
Irish  politics  might  be  considered 
already  established.  In  1862  Colonel 
White  who  sat  for  Longford  ac- 
cepted office  under  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  question  of  the  temporal  power 
was  then  much  discussed  in  Ireland. 
The  clergy  under  the  presidency  of 
the  bishop  met  and  passed  a  reso- 
lution declaring  their  intention  to 
oppose  Colonel  White's  re-election. 

VOL.  I. — KO.  I.      NEW  SERIES. 


No  layman  was  present  at  this 
meeting  nor  were  the  laity  referred 
to  in  the  announcement  of  the  reso- 
lution. Major  O'Reilly  who  had 
commanded  the  Papal  Brigade  was 
put  forward  as  the  candidate  of  the 
bishop,  and  returned  instead  of 
Colonel  White.  Since  this  time  no 
contest  has  been  attempted  in 
Longford.  So  in  other  counties  one 
clerical  champion  was  secured,  the 
second  member  accepted  the  priests' 
pledges  on  such  special  questions  as 
denominational  education,and  every- 
thing went  smoothly.  In  this  class  of 
counties,  where  the  clerical  authority 
has  become  a  recognised  power,  may 
be  counted  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
counties  in  the  south  and  west; 
the  two  Meaths,  Kilkenny,  Kildare, 
Waterford,  Tipperary,  Kerry,  Clare, 
limerick,  Boscommon,  and  Leitrim. 
In  these  counties  one  seat  at  least 
is  held  by  the  nominee  of  the  bishop, 
the  other  by  some  owner  of  pro- 
perty belong^g  to  either  party  and 
giving  a  vote  to  the  priests  on  par- 
ticular questions. 

These  counties  are  the  most  at- 
tractive part  of  the  clerical  do- 
minion in  Ireland.  After  the  final 
struggle  in  which  clerical  autho- 
rity is  established,  things  go  on 
pretty  smoothly,  and  eleebion  mat- 
ters are  conducted  with  remark- 
able decency  contrasted  with  the 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  But  if 
personal  questions  arise  or  a  colli- 
sion between  the  Church  and  the 
political  party  to  which  the  se- 
cond candidate  belongs,  the  second 
seat  is  also  appropriated.  Queen's 
County  illustrates  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure where  a  new  seat  is  annexed. 
Up  to  the  last  election  this  county 
was  repres*ented  by  one  Liberal  put 
in  by  the  priests  and  a  Conservative 
who  was  exceedingly  popular  in  the 
county  and  got  on  very  well  with 
the  Koman  Catholics  until  the 
Church  question  arose.  As  he 
would  not  give  up  the  defence  of 
the  Church  a  contest  was  inevitable. 
There  existed  in  the  county  a  body 
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called  the  Independent  Club,  a 
remnant  of  the  organisation  existing 
about  ten  years  ainne  in  many  Irish 
counties  in  support  of  what  was 
called  the  Ind^)endent  Opposition. 
Several  meetings  of  the  club  were 
held  and  at  length  a  leading 
member  of  the  English  Beform 
League,  Mr.  Mason  Jones,  was  an- 
nounced as  the  popular  candidate 
for  the  second  seat.  Mr.  Jones 
was  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  had  lectured  on  the  Irish 
Church.  After  a  few  days  the 
newspapers  contained  an  advertise- 
ment headed  ^  Queen's  County  Elec- 
tion— ^Declaration  of  the  Clergy:' 
'We  the  undersigned  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  Queen's  County  deem 
it  our  duty  to  submit  to  our  re- 
spective flocks  and  the  other  Liberal 
electors  of  the  county  our  views 
and  the  course  we  propose  to  adopt 
at  the  approaching  election.'  Then 
follow  three  resolutions,  the  first  is 
in  support  of  Mr.  Fitspatrick  the 
Liberal  member,  the  second  con- 
demns General  Dunne  and  declares 
his  seat  vacant,  and  the  third  is 
*  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  con- 
demn the  candidature  of  persons 
obtruding  themselves  on  the  electors 
without  introduction  or  guarantee 
from  any  party  or  individual  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  the  people:' 
Then  follow  the  signatures  of 
thirty»seven  priests.  There  is  no 
reference  to  any  meeting  from  which 
this  manifesto  issued.  The  phrase 
'  party  or  individual  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  people,'  was  a  plain 
intimation  that  any  one  seeking  the 
vacant  seat  must  be  adopted  by 
the  clergy.  Notwithstanding  this 
manifesto,  however,  the  Indepen- 
dent Club  met  and  formally  adopted 
Mr.  Jones  as  their  candidate. 

Much  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to 
the  result.  It  was  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  candidature  condemned  in 
the  third  resolution  was  that  of 
the  candidate  of  the  lay  club. 
The  advertisement  of  the  clergy 
was  heralded  in  their  daily  organ 


with  the  words,  'Wearegladtosee 
that  the  venerable  vicar  and  the 
clergy  have  taken  a  decisive  stand 
with  regard    to    the    forthcoming 
election.'     Would  the  olub  perse- 
vere?   In  a  few  days  the  tJltra- 
montane  organ  in  Dublin  came  to 
the  rescue.    The  NaUon  discovered 
that  some  years  since  the  candidate 
for  Queen's  County  had  been  cele- 
brating Ghiribaldi.    As  recently  as 
1 86 1  the  unhappy  gentleman  had 
delivered  three  orations  to  admiring 
audiences    in    Liverpool     on   the 
Italiui  hero  and  had  excited  breath- 
less interest  by  detailing  his  inter- 
views with  him  and  the  close  per- 
sonal relations  which  existed  be- 
tween him,   Mr.    Jones,   and  the 
General,  'pandering,'  as  the  excited 
editor  expressed  it,  '  to  the  applause 
and  favour  of  the  foes  of  Ireland 
and  Catholicity.'      The   choice   of 
the  objectionable  Jones  would,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Sullivan, '  be  hailed  with 
a  shout  of  bravo  by  Garibaldi  in 
Caprera.'  Here^as  a  state  of  things 
of  grave  import  for  pious  people  who 
had  sent  out  sons  and  brothers  to 
'  shield  the  sacred  person  and  rights 
of  the   Holy  Father.'     Poor   Mr. 
Jones  was  not  able  to  say  whether 
his  lectures  had  excited  much  satis- 
faction in  Protestant  bosoms;  had 
occasioned  much  gnashing  of  teeth 
to  devout  Catholics.     The  General 
was  but  a  chance  acquaintance  and 
he  himself  had  never  in  his   life 
worn  a  red  shirt.     This  was  the 
sum  of  his  defence.     But  the  Inde- 
pendent Club  did  not  at  once  aban- 
don their  candidate.     The  vContro- 
versy  raged  for  some  weeks.    Seven 
priests  whose  names  were  attached 
to    the    resolutions    adopting  Mr. 
Jones  withdrew  their  names,  and  at 
length  the  club  met  for  a  long  and 
angry  discussion.   Many  resolutions 
were  proposed,  and  the  club  showed 
the  greatest  unwillingness  to  yield. 
It  was  urged  that  if  Mr.  Jones  was 
otherwise  admissible  Hhe  couniy 
should  not  inquire  what  was  his 
foreign    policy.       Mr.  Jones   was 
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Ttadjr  to  figbt,  bat  one  of  the 
flpealcen  gravely  Tominded  bim 
that  the  qii^ition  was,  would  he  get 
in  ?  '  Ton  won't,'  said  the  speaker, 
'  hare  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and 
without  that  you  won't  be  sup- 
ported by  the  people.'  The  meet- 
ing broke  up  without  any  resolution, 
and  Mr.  Digl^  the  clerical  candi- 
date was  subsequently  returned 
without  opposition,  and  the  public 
heard  no  more  of  Mr.  Jones  or  his 
foreign  policy. 

The  neighbouring  county,  King's, 
is  a  still  more  peHect  example  of 
this  electoral  power.  Sir  Patrick 
O'Brien  has  for  some  sessions  held 
one  of  the  seats  by  the  favour  of 
the  clerey,  though  in  Lord  Palmer- 
stcm's  time  his  position  was  one 
of  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
hostility  which  the  clergy  then 
exhibited  towards  that  minister. 
At  this  period  the  second  seat  was 
acquired  by  a  ConserratiTe  and 
clerical  coalition  represented  by 
Mr.  Pope  Hennessey.  In  the  last 
Pariiament  it  was  held  by  a 
Conserrative  landowner,  who  did 
not  seek  re-election.  As  early  as 
the  middle  of  August,  nearly  three 
months  before  the  election,  the 
pi^wrs  contained  an  advertisement 
headed,  'King's  County  Election. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  the  King's  County,'  a  parish 
priest  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved 
that)  in  view  of  the  approaching 
general  election,  'We  deem  it  in- 
cumbent on  ourselves  and  a  duty 
we  owe  our  respective  flocks,  to  sub- 
mit to  them  the  course  we  intend  to 
adopt  at  that  great  political  crisis.' 
The  second  resolution  expresses 
approval  of  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien 
and  of  Mr.  Sherlock  for  the  second 
seat;  the  last  resolution  declares, 
'  We  wiQ  regard  the  candidature  of 
any  other,  even  though  professing 
to  hold  the  same  opinions,  as  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  the  popular  party 
and  promote  the  designs  of  the 
enemy.'  There  is  not  a  single  lay 
signature  to  this  declaration,  but 


that  its  signiflcanoe  as  regards  lav 
action  might  not  be  misunderstood, 
the  Fretmcm's  Jowmal  refers  to  it 
on  the  day  of  publication,  as  '  the 
declaration  of  the  priests  and  people 
of  this  fine  county.'  This  declara- 
tion was  accepted  as  decisive,  and 
no  attempt  made  to  dispute  these 
gentiemen's  seats.  We  have  in 
this  a  modem  application  of  the 
old  Ultramontane  doctrine,  *  Boma 
locuta  est  causa  finita.'  The  electors 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  vote  for 
the  parties  named.  'The  perfect 
unity  of  the  clergy,'  says  the  Fre^- 
man^  'has  dissipated  tiie  faintest 
hope  of  successnd  opposition.'  A 
well  established  politi(»J  system  has 
always  some  advantage  over  one 
rust  struggling  for  exutence;  and 
drug's  County,  like  Longford,  may 
be  considered  one  of  those  parts  of 
Ireland  where  the  priestiy  regime 
has  acquired  something  of  the  con- 
sistency and  dig^ty  of  a  permanent 
institution.  The  progress  of  Sir 
Patrick  O'Brien's  canvass  affords  a 
glimpse  of  what  picturesqueness 
and  grace  this  system  may  possibly 
acquire.  In  an  agricultural  county 
with  a  scattered  population,  the 
Sunday  assemblages  for  mass  af- 
forded a  good  opportunity  of  can- 
vassing. Besides  the  advantage  of 
finding  a  number  of  the  people 
gathered  together,  the  halo  of  re- 
ligion was  thrown  round  the  elec- 
tioneering. Some  time  before  the 
mass  begins,  the  candidates,  ac- 
companied by  one  or  two  clergy- 
men, arrive  at  the  chapel  door, 
where  they  are  greeted  by  the 
clergy  of  the  parish  amidst  the 
wonder  and  interest  of  the  people 
streaming  across  the  fields  to  their 
Sunday  devotions.  Candidates  and 
electors  attend  mass  together.  The 
sermon  is  fall  of  the  subject  of  the 
time.  As  the  people  flow  out  from 
the  chapel,  a  meeting  is  formed  in 
the  chapel  yard  in  the  bright  August 
afternoon,  and  thecandidatesand  the 
clergy  address  the  people,  having 
the  great  advantage  of  the  presence 
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of  an  element  of  warm  partisanship 
in  that  of  the  female  parishioners. 
Nor  do  the  orators — chosen  cham- 
pions of  the  Church  ! — forget  the 
religions  character  of  the  day,  nor 
of  the  occasion.  One  candidate 
enforces  his  observations  b j  a  quo- 
tation from  St.  Augustine,  'from 
memory/  he  tells  the  admiring  far- 
mers ;  or  he  goes  to  Scripture,  and 
tells  them,  ontiie  land  question,  *  like 
Ruth  in  the  Scripture  story,  the 
old  feeling  would  come  over  them, 
they  would  dwell  with  their  own 
people.*  "Whether  this  mode  of 
conducting  an  election  will  tend  to 
develop  public  spirit  or  to  elevate 
religion  may  be  questionable.  But 
here  it  undoubtedly  has  certain 
advantages  over  the  old  shillelagh 
method  of  electioneering.  This,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  where  the 
clerical  system  holds  rule  without 
dispute.  It  assumes  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  elsewhere. 

Leitrim  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  seats.  Fully  two  months  before 
the  election,  a  meeting  of  the  clerpy 
is  recorded,  with  the  bishop  in  the 
chair,  when  it  was  resolved  that 
Dr.  Brady  was  entitled  to  *  a  con- 
tinuance of  our  confidence,  and 
that  we  will  give  him  our  undivided 
support  at  the  next  election.'  No 
layman  was  present  at  this  meeting, 
and  the  resolutions  ignore  their 
existence.  They  are  .  not  worded 
as  some  of  the  manifestoes  of  similar 
meetings,  *the  confidence  of  the 
electors,'  the  *  confidence  of  this 
county.'  It  is  simply  the  confi- 
dence of  the  clergy  of  Leitrim. 

In  Waterford,  there  was  somo 
disposition  to  get  up  opposition  to 
the  sitting  members;  and  the  bishop 
writes  :  *  I  consider  it  a  most 
wanton  and  uncalled-for  act  on  the 
part  of  any  one  to  disturb  the  union 
which  now  so  happily  reigns  in 
Waterford.'  This  was  not  enough; 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  a  meet- 
ing of  the  clergy  of  the  district, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop, 
resolved  that  the  members  of  the 


county  merit  'our  approval  and 
confidence,'  and  deprecated  a  con- 
test. In  Wexford,  aa  in  Qaeen's 
County,  the  second  seat  had  been 
held  by  a  Conservative,  who  would 
not  yield  on  the  Church  question,  and 
Mr.  Darcy  was  put  forward  for  this 
seat.  A  meeting  of  the  clei^y  at 
St.  Peter's  College,  Wexford,  the 
bishop  in  the  chair,  resolves  on 
united  action  with  the  laity  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Darcy.  Wexford  is  a 
county  possessing  many  Roman 
Catholics  of  good  position,  yet  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  priests  Continued 
to  be  the  whole  life  of  the  electoral 
organisation.  In  the  series  of 
county  meetings  which  followed  the 
meeting  of  the  clergy,  more  than 
one  half — generally  two  thirds — of 
the  speakers  are  the  priests.  Nor 
was  this  labour  thrown  away.  Mr. 
Darcy  sits  for  Wexford,  pledged 
according  to  his  address,  to  '  advo- 
cate such  measures  for  the  religious 
education  of  the  people  as  shall 
meet  the  wishes  of  our  bishops 
and  clergy.'  What  is  meant  by 
religious  education  here  may  not 
be  very  clear.  But  if  the  pledge 
means  anything,  it  means  that  on 
ihe  education  question  he  repre- 
sents not  the  laity,  but  the  bishops 
and  clergy.  In  Mayo  and  Sligo, 
also,  acquisitions  were  made  to  tlie 
clerical  strength,  and  we  have  the 
same  round  of  clerical  conferences; 
canvasses  accompanied  by  bodies 
of  priests ;  meetings  at  the  parish 
chapels  on  the  Sunday  afternooni^. 
In  Cork,  too,  the  seats  had  been 
divided,  and  many  Liberal  candi- 
dates came  forward  for  the  second 
seat.  Suddenly,  on  the  i  oth  Sep- 
tember, it  was  announced  that  the 
four  bishops  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  into  that  county  had  met 
at  Skibbereen,  and  given  their 
*  sanction  and  approval '  to  Mr. 
Downing's  candidature.  Not  one 
of  the  second  order  of  the  clergy 
appears  to  have  been  present  at 
this  meeting.  Such  a  means  of 
winnowing  the    candidates   might 
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have  been  very  yalnable  in  those 
English  constituencies  which  suf- 
fered so  much  frora  rival  candidates 
of  the  same  pariy.  But  in  Cork, 
like  Wexford,  there  were  plenty  of 
libeials  and  Boman  Catholics  to 
advise  with  the  people;  nor  was 
Mr.  McCarthy  Downing  an  unknown 
man,  requiring,  in  the  language  of 
the  Queen's  County  manifesto,  *  in- 
troduction or  guarantee  from  some 
party  or  individual  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  people.' 

One  of  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  last  election,  was  the 
way  in  which  the  action  of  tho 
clergy  was  paraded  in  their  own 
newspapers.  AU  these  meetings  and 
conferences  are  recorded  in  the  Ca- 
tholic papers  of  the  time,  and  the 
explanation  is  very  simple.  The 
hierarchy,  as  in  the  case  of  Cork, 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  emer- 
gency to  train  the  laity  to  await 
their  nod  in  all  political  action.  It 
is  to  make  that  training  still  more 
perfect  that  next  year,  the  men  they 
have  returned  to  Parliament  will 
demand  denominational  education. 

A  curious  illustration  how  true 
the  clerical  system  is  to  its  Ultra- 
montane principles  where  it  is 
strong  enough  t»  carry  them  out, 
was  s^orded  by  the  Louth  election. 
In  that  county,  both  seats  were 
held  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue,  though  connected  with 
the  landed  interest  of  the  country, 
had  been  always  cordially  supported 
by  the  clergy;  and  Mr.  Tristram 
Kennedy,  a  Protestant,  had  been 
put  in  by  the  will  of  the  clergy 
over  all  opposition.  He  had  faith- 
fully maintained  his  pledges,  and 
sought  re-election.  But  three 
months  before  the  election,  Mr. 
Dease  addressed  tho  constituency. 
No  charge  was  made  against  Mr. 
Kennedy ;  there  was  no  effort  even 
to  get  up  a  charge  against  him. 
His  opponents  were  strong  enough 
to  despise  the  ordinary  electioneer- 
ing tactics.   Mr.  Deaae  offered  him- 


self to  the  electors  on  the  simple 
ground  that  he,  entertaining  the 
same  political  opinions  as  Mr. 
Kennedy,  had  this  additional  quali- 
fication, that  he  was  a  Boman 
Catholic.    '  Louth,'  said  Mr.  Dease, 

*  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  Catholic 
member.'  This  was  sufficient.  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  Mr.  Dease 
had  the  support  of  the  hierarchy. 
When  charged  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
subsequently  with  the  excuse  he 
had  put  forward  for  taking  pos- 
session of  that  gentieman's  seat,  he 
shamelessly  refers  to  his  religious 
creed  as  'a  fact  that  I  conceive 
ought  to  bring  me  into  closer  sym- 
pathy with  the  Catholic  electors 
of  Louth.'  Mr.  Kennedy  mieht  do 
the  bidding  of  the  clergy  faithfully 
on  the  education  or  any  other  ques- 
tion, but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
go  to  mass.  At  the  previous  election 
he  had  been  paraded  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  liberality  of  the  priest 
party,  who  cared  for  no  man's  re- 
ligion, it  was  said,  provided  he  was 
patriotic.  Now,  the  priests  could 
do  without  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  he 
must  give  place   to  some  one  in 

*  closer  sympathy  with  the  Catholic 
electors.* 

This  open  use  of  Church  influence 
in  elections  is  not  confined  to  agri- 
cultural districts  inhabited  by  a 
Boman  Catholic  population.  The 
assertion  of  authority  is  nearly  as 
frank  in  many  boroughs.  In  Car- 
low  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  two  candidates  on  the  thi-ee 
principal  questions,  but  Captain 
Fegan  as  a  pledged  supporter  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  recognised 
candidate  of  the  Church,  and  this 
preference  is  manifested  in  the 
meetings  in  his  suppo^rt  under  the 
presidency  of  the  bishop  or  of 
Ch urch  dignitaries.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  principal  speakers  are 
priests,  and  the  reports  wind  up 
with  the  declaration,  almost  in 
stereotyped  form,  that  Captain  Fe- 
gan has  *the  energetic  support  of 
the  bishops   and  clergy.'     Though 
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tlua  luvi  been  reported  by  the  news- 
paperB  for  xoonths,  something  mora 
anihoiitatiye  was  thought  neoesaary . 
About  ten  days  before  the  election, 
the  bishop  took  up  the  subject  in 
the  cathedral  in  what  is  a  perfect 
model  of  an  episcopal  electioneering 
harangue  in  districta  where  Church 
authority  haa  still  something  of  its 
old  charm  for  the  people.    'It  is 
clearly/  said  Dr.  Wakhe, '  the  duty 
of  the  pastor  to  giro  his  advice  in 
matters  where  the  social  and  moral 
well-being  of  his  flock  are  con- 
cerned.'   He  is  most  anxious  that 
Captain  F^gan  should  be  elected  for 
Carlow.    '  If  there  be  persona  who 
think  that  they  are  more  competent 
to  judge  the  matter  than  I  am,  that 
they  are  more  solicitoua    for  the 
public  interest   than  I  am,  more 
disinterested  than  I  am,  and  hence 
think  proper  to  contemn  my  opi- 
nions and    treat   my  suggestions 
with  disreg^d,  it  would  not  become 
me  to  judge  between  them  and  me.' 
This   appieal  had  its  proper  effect, 
and  Captain  Fegan  sits  for  Carlow. 
The  Carlow  shopkeepers  were  not 
80    presumptuooB    as    to  compare 
their  competence  to  judge  or  soHd- 
tude  about  the  public  interest  with 
these  qualities  in  the  bishop,  nor 
80  sacrilegious  as  to  contemn  his 
opinions,  and  even  if  they  were  they 
knew  that  though  the  bishop  might 
hesitate  to  judge  between  them  and 
him,  their  Catholic  customers  and 
the   stone -throwing   mob    of  the 
town  would  have  no  such  scruples. 
The  apparent  absence  of  yiolence 
in  such  cases  as  these  of  Carlow  and 
Sling's  County  has  reconciled  many 
superficial  observers  to  the  intrusion 
of  the  priests  into  politics.     It  is 
supposed  that  their  presence  checks 
mob  violence  and  corruption.  Many 
instances  might  be  produced  to  show 
that  where  their  rule  is  now  ea- 
tablished  their  power  rests  upon 
the    memory  of  outrages  in  past 
times.     In    Mayo    their  candidate 
'^r.  Moore  was  returned  peacefully 
year  in  opposition  to  another 


Roman      Catholic    because    their 
achievementa    in    1857  were   still 
fresh  in    the   recollection   of  the 
county.    But  the  Drogheda  election 
of  last  year  ia  an  illustration  that 
the  clergy  have  no  scruple  about 
violence  where  violence  is  necessary. 
Some   voters    were   coming  fitm 
Dublin  by  train    to    support   the 
Conservative    candidate,    amongst 
them  some  Roman  Catholics.    At 
the  station  they  were  beset  by  a 
mob  armed  with  iron  bolts  and  other 
weapons.     Soldiers  and  polioe  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  protect  the 
voters  until  one  of  the  mob  was 
shot,  when  a  priest  appeared  and 
drew  off  the  crowd.    It  was  known 
the  evening  before  that  theae  voters 
were  coming  from  Dublin,  and  the 
crowd  were  thua  addresaed  by  one 
of  the  clergymen :  *  Let  them  hurl 
the  Orangemen  into  the  Boyne,  let 
them  meet  them  in  the  morning  at 
the  train,  and  give  them  a  wann 
reception.'  Another  speaker  assured 
them  '  on  the  word  of  a  priest  that 
some  pariy  in  &vour  of  the  Orange 
candidate  had  hired  300  assassins 
to  butcher  the  Catholics  of  Drog- 
heda.'   A  third  clerical  orator  ap- 
pealed to  them  'to  be  faithful  in 
following  the  advice  of  their  clergy,' 
a  request  which  unluckily  for  the 
Liberal  candidate,  and  for  the  man 
who    was    shot,    the    people    too 
literally  fulfilled.    The  election  was 
afterwards  set  aside  on  the  ground 
of  violence.     In  the  actual  perpe- 
tration of  violence  some    of  the 
younger     priests    took   an  active 
part,  and  themselves  dragged  away 
voters,  secure  in  the  protection  of 
the  mob.     And  with  this  muscular 
energy  is  combined  spiritual  terror- 
ism.      On    the    polling    day    at 
Drogheda,  a  voter  is  brought  up  to 
the  booth  in  the  custody  of  the  mob, 
with  three  clergymen  at  their  head. 
He  resolutely  refuses  to  vote  for 
the  Liberal  candidate,  and  the  crowd 
attack  him.    '  Let  him  abne,'  says 
one    of  the  priests;    'there  is  no 
use  saying  anything  to  him,  bat  if 
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an  ^tiling  happens  to  him  between 
this  and  the  time  he  reaches  his 
house  he  will  be  in  hell  in  five 
minntes.'  This  mode  of  dealing 
out  the  divine  jnstioe  may  have  had 
no  effect  upon  the  yoter,  but  it  was 
not  lost  upon  the  crowd. 

Limerick  was  another  notable 
example  of  the  nnscmpulonsness  of 
the  clerical  rulers  when  their 
dominion  is  at  stake.  Mr.  Baron 
Fitagerald,  who  tried  the  petition  in 
this  case,  thus  describes  the  action 
of  the  olergj :  '  In  every  parish  in 
the  town  are  two  or  three  clergy- 
men connected  with  the  poorer 
class  of  voters.'  'They  make  the 
cause  of  the  candidate  their  own 
and  give  him  the  benefit  of  having 
what  may  be  equivalent  in  its  effect 
to  a  committee  room  oondacted  by 
themselves  in  every  parish,  they 
being  the  canvassers.'  Throngh 
these  committee  rooms  over  300Z.  is 
spent  in  two  nights  in  supplying 
drink  to  mobs  hu'ed  for  the  clerical 
candidates.  One  priest  receives  1502. 
to  be  employed  in  the  hire  of  mobs. 
The  treating  was  carried  on  by 
giving  orders  to  a  nnmber  of  public- 
houses  to  •  supply  drink  to  the 
crowdSy  and  the  clergy  are  the 
superintendents  of  this  department 
of  the  eleotianeering. 

But  if  the  priestly  mle  is  no 
seeorxty  against  rowdyism  and 
drunkenness  at  elections,  if  it  only 
degrades  the  priestly  character  by 
bringing  the  priests  into  personal 
coutaet  with  these  practices,  it  is 
still  Buppossd  to  be  some  check 
upon  bribery.  In  the  borough  con- 
stituencies  landlord  influences  are 
but  little  felt,  but  the  cknrioal  pariy 
camiot  assume  the  direct  electoral 
anthofxty  that  they  do  in  agricul- 
tural districts  like  the  Queen's  and 
King's  Counties.  A  certain  number 
of  &  electors  are  Protestant;  a 
certain  somber  take  bribes,  irre- 
speelive  of  creed.  The  clerical  party 
are  entitled  to  the  admission  tho^ 
bribery  is  generally  to  them  a 
)i08tile  inflttffiiioe.    The  clergy  offer 


the  people  for  their  votes  the  alter- 
native of  blessings  or  maledictions. 
The  candidate  who  has  not  made 
terms  with  the  clergy  tries  to  make 
terms  with  the  voters  and  offers 
them  bank-notes.  Accordingly  the 
clerical  party  take  to  themselves 
much  credit  for  the  repression  of 
bribery.  Many  priests  have  spoken 
loftily  and  well  on  the  natore  of 
the  public  trust  which  the  vote  is 
clothed  with.  When  the  priestly 
organisation  began  to  make  it- 
self felt  in  politics  it  worked  in 
opposition  to  the  landlords,  and 
many  of  the  clergy  have  well 
pointed  out  that  landlord  influence 
illegitimately  exercised  was  only 
another  form  of  corruption.  If  the 
clergy  confined  themselves  to  teach- 
ing the  people  that  votes  ought  to 
be  given  according  to  the  voter's 
conscientious  opinions  their  teach- 
ing might  be  very  useful,  but  the  evi- 
dence g^ven  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Elphin  at  the  SHgo  Com- 
mission is  an  illustration  how  uni- 
versally  this  teaching  means  voting 
according  to  what  &ey  the  clergy 
think  ought  to  be  the  consoientious 
convictions  of  the  voters,  that  is 
voting  for  the  candidate  of  the 
bishop.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
Dr.  Gillooly's  evidence  without 
seeing  that  he  looked  upon  bribery 
as  an  odioos  poaching  upon  the 
episcopal  preserves.  His  teaching 
of  the  people  amounted  to  this: 
You  have  a  hi^h  dafy  to  perform — 
much  too  hi^  to  be  left  to  you. 
You  must  perform  it  as  I  and  the 
Church  direct  you.  The  bribery 
agent,  on  the  ccoxtrary,  went  to  tbe 
voter  and  said,  I  will  give  you  a 
ten-pound  note.  But  aQ  the  ekrgy 
are  sot  able  to  take  so  lofW  a  posi- 
tion as  Dr.  Oillooly^  and  GEkshel 
shows  how  the  clergy,  when  the 
great  end  of  obedience  to  the  Churok 
is  secured,  may  reconcile  themselves 
to  a  very  loose  political  moralify. 

Cashel,  like  SHgo,  was  a  noto- 
riously conmit  constiiaency,  and  se 
thorougUy  Caiholio  that  both  the 
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candidates  had  adopted  the  Ghorch 
policy.  Both  the  candidates  were 
lavish  of  money,  and  one  of  the 
voters  sought  the  advice  of  a 
parish  priest  whether  he  might  take 
money.  This  subtle  question  Mr. 
Ryan  declined  to  decide,  but  sub- 
sequently at  a  meeting  of  the  elec- 
tors he  told  them  to  'take  what 
money  they  could  get,  but  to  vote 
according  to  their  consciences.'  A 
Franciscan  monk  resident  in  the 
town,  confessed  that  at  the  time  of 
the  election  two  bags,  whiqh  he 
supposes  were  money,  were  left  by 
a  person  unknown  at  his  house,  and 
given  by  him  to  an  electioneering 
agent.  He  also  received  a  cheque 
for  5Z.  from  this  agent.  Mr.  Byan 
when  questioned  about  the  sum  of 
3002.,  which  a  previous  member  for 
the  borough  had  given  for  an  organ 
for  the  parish  chapel, '  supposed  that 
he  had  given  it  to  maintain  the  cha- 
racter of  a  liberal  man.'  But  these 
lenient  views  were  not  confined 
to  the  humbler  ranks  of  the  clergy. 
Dr.  Leahy,  the  Boman  CathoHc 
Archbishop,  had  received  a  cheque 
from  one  of  the  candidates.  '  When 
presented  to  me,'  says  Dr.  Leahy, 
'  I  presumed  it  might  be  for  masses 
or  charity.  Delicacy  forbade  me 
to  inquire  further  about  it.'  Then 
we  lukve  a  glimpse  of  the  refined 
reasoning  of  the  episcopal  mind. 
'  The  giving  of  money  in  charity 
may  influence  votes,  but  not  cor- 
raptly.  If  a  gentleman  who  has 
always  been  charitable  and  liberal 
makes  an  offering,  it  does  not 
bear  the  same  interpretation  as 
one  made  by  a  man  who  is  habi- 
tually penurious.'  400L  was  given 
to  the  Christian  Brothers'  School, 
and  lool,  towards  the  cathedral  by 
Mr.  Munster,  a  stranger  who  had 
come  over  to  contest  the  seat,  but 
Dr.  Leahy  thought  that '  the  giving 
largely  to  charities  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  imputation  of  meanness 
was  a  legitimate  motive,  though  not 
a  high  one.  It  might  be  a  subordi- 
nate   motive,'  he  says  charitably ; 


'  there  might  be  a  higher  one  exist- 
ing with  it.'  Dr.  Leahy,  with  Dr. 
Derrv  of  Glonfert,  were  ike  envoys 
appomted  to  negotiate  with  Lord 
Mayo  about  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity— *our  University'  as  they 
termed  it. 

The  clergy  of  Cashel  seem  to 
have  been  very  much  divided,  for 
while  Mr.  Munster  was  so  liberal 
to  the  cathedral  and  the  school,  his 
rival  Mr.  O'Beime  had  given  an 
altar  to  the  convent.  If  we  look 
to  the  clerical  party  to  counteract 
bribery  Cashel  may  be  a  warning. 

Sed  qaiB  cuBtodiet  ipeos 
Gustodes? 

This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
a  borough  where  the  Catholic  or 
popular  party  have  had  things  all 
their  own  way  for  years,  and  Casbel 
is  only  a  type  of  many  other  clerical 
boroughs,  like  Athlone,  Youghal, 
and  DundaJk. 

The  history  of  the  Sligo  election 
exhibits  Church  authority  strag- 
gling at  every  hazard  to  inaintain 
its  position  in  a  confessedly  corrupt 
locality.  The  seat  had  been  held 
by  a  Liberal,  and  early  in  August 
the  Freeman  announces  that  the 
bishop  had  received  an  intimation 
that  this  gentleman  would  not  seek 
re-election.  The  bishop  convened 
a  meeting  and  Captain  Flanagan 
was  selected  as  the  Liberal  candi- 
date. Major  Enox  appeared  as  the 
Conservative  candidate.  The  can- 
vass  proceeded  amidst  much  ex- 
citement. On  the  Sunday  before 
the  election  Dr.  Gillooly  addressed 
the  people  in  the  cathedral,  and 
pointed  out  their  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  candidate  of  the  Church. 
If  any  voted  for  his  rival  they  were 
but  'rotten  branches  whicJi  had 
better  be  cut  off.'  Such  persons 
should  hear  the  mass  not  in  the 
body  of  the  chapel  but  in  the  porch, 
*  as  they  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
God  without  making  reparation.' 
Not  only  was  this  threat  uttered  but 
acted  upon.  At  least  four  of  the  Bo- 
man Catholics  who  voted  for  Major 
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Knox  were  removed .  from  their 
places  ai  mass  and  ordered  to  go 
into  the  porch.  One  man  was  an 
old  soldier  who  had  served  with 
distinction,  and  supported  Major 
Knox  as  a  military  man.  There 
was  no  imputation  on  his  probity. 
He  heard  iJie  bishop's  address,  and 
endeavoured  to  escape  the  threat- 
ened degradation  by  attending  an- 
other  chapel.  But  he  was  recog- 
nised, pointed  out  to  the  priest,  and 
by  hiim  ordered  into  the  porch.  Not 
choosiDg  to  do  penance  there  he 
went  away,  and  did  not  venture 
back  to  mass  until  some  months 
had  passed  over.  These  cases  show 
the  religious  sanctions  on  which  the 
clerical  party  rest  their  authority 
when  they  are  pressed  to  maintain 
it.  A  practical  excommunication 
was  employed  against  the  men  who 
for  whatever  reason  had  refused  to 
Yote  as  the  bishop  desired. 

The  Galway  borough  election  de- 
seryes  attention,  as  it  throws  some 
light  upon  that  Church  discipline  by 
which  the  union  of  the  body  is  ob- 
tained, so  that  whatever  poHcy  the 
Cardinal  enunciates  in  Dublin  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  carried  out,  as 
it  were  with  one  impulse,  in  every 
extremity  of  the  land.  (Jalway  is  a 
thoroughly  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mnniiy  with  two  seats.  It  has  long 
been  represented  by  Liberals  or  Con- 
servatives, generally  Soman  Catho- 
lics, always  in  alhance  with  the 
priests.  Li  the  last  Parliament  one 
seat  was  held  by  Sir  Boland  Blen- 
nerhassett,  a  particular  &vourite  of 
the  clergy,  and  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Of  his  re-election  there 
was  no  doubt ;  nor  was  there  at  first 
Buj  about  that  of  Mr.  Morris,  who, 
though  a  general  supporter  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  was  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  clergy,  and  had  voted  regularly 
for  the  Suspensory  Bill.  In  August 
the  bishop.  Dr.  M*Evilly,  wrote  to 
him,  *  I  have  no  difficult  in  saying 
that  I  have  no  fear  for  your  return 
for  Galway,  and  every  thing  that 
the  clergy  or  I  can  do,  will  be  most 


cheerfully  done  for  that  end.'    This 
amicable    disposition  was    further 
manifested  on  the  5th  September, 
when    the    bishop    expressed    the 
most  unqualified  approval  of  Mr. 
Morris.     The  election  preparations 
went  on,  one  of  the  clerical  candi- 
dates being  admittedly  a  general 
supporter    of    the    Conservatives, 
whilst  the  policy  which  all  the  other 
bishops  had  adopted  had  been  to 
require  from  their  candidates  two 
pledges;    first,  adherence    to    the 
clerical  programme  on  the  Church, 
the  land,  and  education;  secondly, 
adherence  to  Mr.  Gladstone.    While 
matters  were  going  on  so  smoothly 
for  Mr.  Morris,  the  bishop  left  Qal- 
way  and  came  to  Dublin.    He  re- 
turned on  the  17th,  and,  without 
any  intimation  to  Mr.   Morris,  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy  was  convened 
at  the  bishop's  residence  for  the 
next  day.     The  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  were  immediately  given  to 
the  public  in  a  series  of  resolutions, 
like  the  county  resolutions,  without 
any  reference  to  the  laity.    One  of 
these  resolutions  declared,  '  we  will 
consider  it  our  bounden  duty  to  re- 
sist to  the  best  of  our  power  the 
candidature  of  any  man  who  will 
not  pledge  himself  both  to  support 
Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions  and  to 
assist  in  hurling  from  office  any 
ministry  which  shall  re^e  to  make 
the  said  resolutions   Cabinet  mea- 
sures.'    The  papers   shortly  after 
record  a  subsequent  meeting  at  the 
bishop's  residence,  the  bishop  in 
the  chair,  when  it  was  announced 
that  Sir  R.  Blennerhassett  had  given 
the  required  pledges,  but  that  Mr. 
Morris  had  not;   a  resolution  de- 
clares his  silence  equivalent  to  a 
refusal.     '  This  entails  on  us,'  con- 
tinues the  resolution,  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  declaring  him  an 
unfit  person  to  represent  this  Catho- 
lic borough  at  the  present  conjunc- 
ture.'    The  meeting  adjourned,  to 
another  day,  *  when  we  nope  to  be 
able  to  select  another  candidate  who 
will  faithfully  carry  out  the  policy 
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of  oar  resoltLtionB.'    Mr.  Morris  at 
first  disputed  the  authority  of  these 
meetings  to  deal  with  the  question, 
a  proceeding  which  the  Ihreeman*8 
Journal    sidgmatifies    as    '  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to 
put  the  people  of  Gblway  into  anta* 
gonism  with  their  clergy.'     Ulti- 
mately Mr.  Morris  withdrew,  and 
the  only  difficulty  remaining  was  to 
select  amongst  the  host  of  Liberals 
who  presented  themselyes.      This 
was  not  accomplished  so  easily  as 
in  Cork.      Captain  O'Hara  came 
forward  as  a  Conservatiye,  and  a 
circular  was  issued  to  the  two  prin- 
cipal liberal  candidates  announcing 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  dergy  and 
laiiy,  presided  over  by  the  bishop, 
and  held  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
church,  a  scrutiny  had  been  deter- 
mined on  to  ascertain  which  of  the 
candidates  having  the  least  amount 
of   support    should    retire.      Mr. 
O'Flaheriy,  one  of  the  candidates, 
insisted  on  knowing  how  this  meet* 
ing  bad  been  convened,  and  pro- 
posed a  meeting  of  the  laity  to  de« 
termiae  on  the  question  of  a  scru- 
tiny.    It  was  admitted  that  the 
meeting  had  been  conyened  by  ver- 
bal messages,  conveyed  by  some  of 
the  clergymen  of  tlie  town,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  o'clock, 
hj  the  directions  of  the  bishop. 
The  haste  was  explained  by  the  ur- 
gency of  the  crisis.     This  defines 
tiie  meaning  of  the  term  frequently 
used  in  these  election  proceedings, 
'  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
presided  over  by  the  bi^op.'   After 
an  angry  correspondence  Mr.  O'Fla- 
herty  refused  the  scrutiny,  and  was 
told  that  Hhe  GathoHc  Lidty  would 
not  allow  their  bishop  and  clergy 
to    be    insulted    with    impunity.' 
There  were  yet  two  Sundays  to  1^ 
election,  and  the  clergy  passed  a 
resolutiotn  to  'oppose    O'Flahertf 
actively.'      A    circular    was    sent 
roT^id  by  the  bishop  to  the  clergy 
containing  heads  for  discourses  to 
be  delivered  upon  the  election  on 
the  next  two  Sundays. 


The  battle  now  became  warm; 
Mr.  O'Flaheriy,  however,  as  a  local 
man  and  a  Boman  Catholic,  had 
some  personal  friends  amongst  the 
clergy.  Two  of  them,  Messrs.  Qui- 
len  and  Spelman,  held  parishes  in 
the  town.  They  enjoyed  the  rank 
and  were  subject  to  the  responsibi- 
lities of  parish  priests,  and  were  as- 
sumed by  the  public  to  be  such. 
The  office  of  parish  priest  secures 
a  certain  amount  of  independence. 
However  personally  odious  to  the 
bishop,  the  parish  priest  cannot  be 
deprived  of  his  position  nor  other- 
wise controlled,  except  for  a  canoni- 
cal offence,  while  the  curate  is  ab- 
solutely at  the  bishop's  orders  and 
subject  to  whatever  regulations  he 
maj  choose  to  make. 

One  of  the  Ultramontane  innova- 
tions of  late  years  in  Ireland  has 
been  to  withhold  the  canonical  ap- 
pointment of  parish  priest  from  the 
clergymen  directed  to  take  charge 
of  parishes.  In  many  diooeaea  in 
Ireland  now,  the  dergymesi  who  in 
the  public  eye  occupy  the  positioa 
and  are  supposed  to  enjoy  the  inde- 
pendence of  parish  priests,  are  really 
in  the  subject  position  of  curates. 
The  proper  term  for  a  priest  so  cir* 
cumstanoed  is  admimstiator  of  the 
parish,  and  this  was  the  position  of 
Mr.  O'Flaherty's  two  friends.  The 
bishop  having  sent  the  heads  of  the 
sermon  to  the  other  chapels  of  the 
town,  proceeded  to  show  by  example, 
as  well  as  precept^  what  an  election 
sermon  shonld  be.  He  preached  in 
the  cathedral,  declaring,  according 
to  his  evidence  at  the  CommissioD, 
that  the  'three  political  questions 
of  the  day  embraced  the  fiEUidamen- 
tal  duties  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion ;  as  to  clerical  dictation  that 
was  the  £svourite  cry  of  revolutioB- 
ary  infidels;  O'Flaherty's  letter  was 
only  such  as  would  be  written  by  a 
rabid  Orangeman.'  This  discourse 
was  delivered  in  the  middle  of  the 
mass,  and  the  judge  who  tried  the 
petition  observes, '  I  do  not  improve 
of  the  most  sacred  mystery  which 
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is  known  to  the  Boman  Catholio 
Chnrcb — ^that  sablime  and  awful 
m jsteiT  in  whicli  every  true  Roman 
Catholic  believes  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  Galvaiy  is  repeated  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  our  Savionr — ^being 
suspended  to  deliver  a  political  dis« 
oonzsei  of  the  devout  minds  whose 
hopes  and  expectations  are  bent 
upon  the  celebration  of  that  sacred 
rite  being  diverted  or  confused  by 
the  brawl  of  an  election  battle.'  La 
one  of  the  town  chapels  the  ser« 
mon  on  the  election  contained  the 
statement  that  *  whoever  voted  for 
O'Hara  had  the  brand  of  Cain  upon 
him,  and  that  voting  for  O'Flahertv 
was  the  same  thing.'  With  sum 
models  before  him,  Mr.  CuUen  on 
tbe  Sunday  previous  to  the  election 
proceaded  to  give  the  bishop's  di- 
rections to  the  people.  One  of  the 
statements  in  tne  bishop's  memo- 
randum, that  O'Flaherty's  candida- 
ture was  only  designed  to  help 
0'Hai%he  did  not  believe  to  be  true, 
and  though  he  warned  the  people 
against  voting  for  O'Flaherfy  he 
hesitated  to  impugn  O'Flaheiiy'a 
good  iaitb.  When  Mr.  Cnllen  re- 
turned to  the  sacristy  he  was  con« 
fronted  by  his  angry  bishop,  who 
had,  unobserved,  entered  the  chapel 
to  ascertain  for  himself  how-his  in- 
structions were  carried  out.  Mr. 
Cullen  was  told  that  he  must  re- 
turn and  state  what  he  had  omitted. 
In  great  agitation  he  again  ad- 
dressed the  people,  and  stated  that 
he  waa  instructed  to  say  that  O'Fla^ 
herty's  motives  were  bad,  and  that 
he  was  actuated  by  hostility  against 
the  Church. 

When  the  straggle  against  O'Fla- 
herty  had  been  gettmg  hot,  Mr. 
Spelman  was  asked  by  the  bishop 
what  arrangements  he  had  made 
for  his  parishioners.  He  declared 
that  he  was  not  meddling  in  the 
matter.  'Had  I  known,'  said  the 
bishop,  Hhat  yon  had  been  so  in- 
active you  would  not  have  been  in 
your  present  position  four  and 
twenty  hours.'    But  all  the  clergy 


were  not  so  inactive  or  mutinous* 
Mr.  Dooley,  a  curate,  u  unceasing  in 
his  exertions  to  further  the  bishop's 
views,  has  the  election  placards 
posted  under  his  own  supervision, 
is  furnished  with  money  to  employ 
people  for  the  polling  day,  and  is  in 
the  thick  of  the  mSUe  when  the 
struggle  of  that  day  arrives.  When 
the  election  is  all  over  justice  is 
meted  out.  Mr.  Spelman  leaves 
his  parish  and  the  country  and  goes 
abroad  on  a  foreign  mission.  Mr. 
Dooley  is  appointed  to  a  parish, 
and  Mr.  Cullen  is  stripped  of  his 
position  as  administrator  and  ap-* 
pointed  curate  to  Mr.  Dooley.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Cullen  appealed  to 
Rome  affainst  this  degradation  at 
the  hands  of  his  bishop.  The  ap- 
peal has  been  referred  back  to 
Cardinal  Cullen,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  original  prompter  of  the 
bishop's  intttrferenoe  in  the  elec- 
tion. This  prostrate  condition  of 
the  second  order  of  clergy  is  one  of 
the  great  evils  which  tiie  Ultra- 
montanes  have  introduced.  The 
independence  of  the  parish  priests 
was  formerly  a  great  check  on  the 
unscrupolous  action  of  the  bishop, 
and  a  considerable  obstacle  to  elec- 
tioneering arrangetkienta.  Before 
this  new  device  of  administrators 
in1ax)duced,  one  bishop  in  the  West 
had  met  this  obstacle  to  authority 
by  a  device  of  his  own.  The 
curates  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  parish.  But  the  de- 
cision whether  there  shall  be  any 
curate  or  several  curates  in  any 
parish  rests  with  the  bishop.  This 
bishop  had  always  attaohcMl  to  his 
own  parish  a  certain  number  of 
curates,  whose  position  was  practi- 
cally tiiat  of  supernumeraries  in  the 
parish  work.  When  an  election 
was  at  hand,  and  any  parish  priest 
was  discovered  to  be  rebellious,  one 
or  two  of  these  gentlemen  were  told 
off  as  curates  of  the  suspected 
parish.  By  this  expedient  the  hos- 
tile influence  was  counteracted,  and 
a  fine  was  imposed  upon  the  rebel. 
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When  the  danger  was  over  and  the 
panishment  sufficient,  the  curates 
were  recalled.  The  modem  system 
of  having  administrators  onl  j  and 
no  parish  priests  is  less  combersome 
and  more  effective  in  its  operation. 

The  merits  of  the  candidates 
whom  the  clerical  party  defeated  or 
eliminated,  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
which  the  pariy  maintained  at  the 
last  election,  are  not  here  discussed. 
On  these  points  let  everything  be 
assumed  in  their  favour.  For  the 
consistency  with  which  the  clergy 
stood  by  the  party  they  had  adopted, 
as  a  matter  of  party  policy,  they  de- 
serve all  credit. 

As  long  as  Ireland  is  without  a 
middle  class,  and  the  upper  class 
are  regarded  with  such  rooted  dis- 
trust by  the  people,  some  such 
organisation  is  perhaps  inevitable. 
But  the  use  now  made  of  it  by  the 
clergy,  is  to  treat  their  own  work 
as  evidence  that  the  people  are  as 
eager  as  themselves  for  denomina- 
tional education.  Last  October,  Dr. 
Woodlock,  the  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University,  boasted  that  the  scheme 
of  the  bishops  had  made  such  pro- 
gress, that  over  sixty  members  of 
Parliament  were  ple(%ed  to  support 
it,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
a  seat  in  any  Liberal  constituency 
in  Ireland  without  this  pledee. 
The  same  fact  has  been  stated  with 
more  candour  as  to  the  real  feelings 
of  the  laity  by  Archbishop  M'Hale, 
when  he  declared,  'The  greatest 
bigot  cannot  offer  himself  as  a 
representative  in  Parliament  with- 
out repeating  like  a  parrot  that  he 
is  for  freedom  of  education.'  Arch- 
bishop M'Hale,  believing  in  his  own 
system,  does  not  hesitate  to  express 


his  scorn  for  the  tools  that  he  is 
using.  The  present  chaos  of  liish 
affairs  renders  the  thoroughness 
and  strength  of  the  clerical  system 
of  electioneering  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  any  party  in  the  State  who 
think  that  they  can  win  it  to  their 
side.  Even  some  who  are  superior 
to  mere  party  considerations,  maj 
still  cherish  the  hope  of  eradicating 
Lish  disaffection  by  means  of  the 
priesthood.  But  Ultramontanism 
will  never  get  enough  &om  any 
constitutional  Government  to  be 
satisfied  with  that  Government. 
Even  if  it  did,  it  dare  not  tell  the 
Lrish  people  that  it  was  satisfied 
with  a  British  Government.  True 
statesmen  will  see  that  this  power 
will  pass  from  Lreland  as  it  is  pass- 
ing away  elsewhere ;  that  with  the 
increased  prosperity  and  increased 
knowledge  of  the  people,  it  will 
become  an  intolerable  yoke.  They 
will  await  its  fall  rather  than,  by 
seeking  to  fix  and  &shion  the  ele- 
ments of  Irish  society  in  the  mould 
which  that  party  has  prepared, 
precipitate  that  &11  to  the  discredit 
of  the  State,  deprive  the  Irish  peo- 
ple of  any  constitutional  refuge, 
leave  them  no  future  but  that  Fe- 
nianism  to  which  all  the  traditions 
of  their  race  lend  the  wildest  fas- 
cination. 

Note. — Since  this  paper  was 
written,  the  Tipperary  election  has 
exhibited  ther  relative  strength  of 
disaffection  and  the  priestly  power 
exercised  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Even  if  the  priests  could  be 
relied  upon  to  support  authoritj 
heartily,  their  aid  would  give  it  no 
strength.  J.  L.  W. 
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RAMBLES. 

By  Patricius  Walker,  Esq. 


In  Devon. 


THE  loDg  narrow  steep  High 
Street  of  Exeter  with  its  10%* 
old  houses  hung  to-day  with  flags 
of  every  size  and  colour,  almost 
reatises  one's  notion  of  a  citv  of 
the  middle  ages  enf&te.  The  ghost 
of  a  fourteenth -century  citizen 
would  not  perhaps  see  much  change 
at  first  glance,  though  by  and  by  he 
must  begin  to  peer  with  wonder  at 
the  omnibuses  and  plate-glass  shop- 
windows.  The  men's  coats  and  hats 
would  look  dull  and  queer  (a  '  wide- 
awake' might  pass  muster),  but  I 
don*t  know  that  the  costumes  of 
the  comely  Devon  damsels  who 
brighten  the  street  with  their  white 
or  bine  skirts  and  tiny  floral  hats 
atop  a  mountain  of  chesnut  or  brown 
or  golden  hair,  would,  supposing  him 
a  ghost  of  some  experience  in  his 
day,  cause  much  astonishment.  Wo- 
men, in  fact,  were  women  in  the 
fourteenth  century  (whatever  they 
may  become  in  the  twentieth), 
fashions  changed  in  his  time  as 
they  change  in  ours,  and  Master 
Ghost  might  probably  recollect  some 
phases  of  robe  and  coifiure  not 
much  unliko  that  of  the  Cynthia  of 
the  minute. 

East  and  west,  or  nearly,  runs 
the  street  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
rising  narrow  and  very  steep  from 
the  river,  ascending  more  g^radually 
past  the  .projecting  curved  front 
(1593)  of  the  Guildhall,  vddening 
above  and  branching  into  the 
country,  bye-streets  and  narrow 
courts  going  off  on  either  hand ; 
and  one  of  these  latter,  on  the 
right  going  up,  bringing  you  briefly 
into  the  Cathedral  Close,  where 
through  sparse  elmtrees  of  moderate 
size,  peeps  forth  the  antique  bulk 
of  grey  stone,  west  porch'rough  with 
worn  sculptures  under  the  great 
west    window,    row  of   wide  and 


close-set  northern  windows  alike  in 
size,  unlike  each  from  each  in  its 
rich  'geometric'  tracery,  and  the 
two  square  low  massy  Norman 
towers,  long  ago  pierced  as  transepts, 
standing  midway  the  edifice.  The 
Close  is  mainly  of  non-ecclesiastic 
appearance,  '  dis-established  '  look- 
ing, bordered  with  hotels,  a  bank, 
and  common  dwelling-houses.  But 
the  worst  is  a  new  church,  a  big 
church,  incredibly  ugly,  built  cheek 
by  jowl  alongside  that  venerable 
west  front.  Words  cannot  express 
the  disgust  inspired  by  this  pre- 
tentious monstrosity^  its  lumbering 
spire  browbeating  the  solemn  and 
ancient  beauty  of  the  Cathedral. 
And  what  can  be  the  good  of  it  ? 
Here  is  a  most  beautiful  church  in 
perfect  order,  furnished  with  all 
due  appliances,  already  six  times 
too  big  for  any  possible  congregation ; 
in  which  three  or  four  separate 
sermons  might  be  preached  simul- 
taneously, if  that  could  be  thought 
desirable;  and  beside  this,  almost 
touching  it,  you  build  up  another 
church,  of  the  same  worship,  a  costly 
and  pretentious  building,  odiously 
unsightly  in  itself,  and  most  dama- 
ging to  its  neighbour's  beauty. 

What  avails  it  to  protest  against 
the  great  guild  of  uglifyers  who 
are  busily  at  work  on  the  surface 
of  this  poor  old  earth,  destroy- 
ing or  disfiguring  whatsoever  beau- 
tiful thing  they  come  near,  set- 
ting up  their  abominations  every- 
where, to  the  injury  of  present  and 
future  mankind?  Little  I  fear; 
yet  there  is  some  small  satisfaction 
in  speaking  one's  mind,  and  giving 
such  people  to  know  what  certain 
others,  however  few,  think  of  their 
works — of  any  work  helping  to 
permanently  uglify  the  world.  Such 
an  evil  may  be  sometimes  absolutely 
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xmayoidable,  like  shaving  a  sick 
man's  liead  or  catting  his  leg  off, 
but  the  necessity  ought  to  be  clear 
and  real,  not,  as  so  often,  a  pretended 
need  generated  in  a  compost  of 
stupidity,  weak  desire  of  noyelty, 
and  some  kind  of  low  self-interest. 
Once  more  suffer  this  to  be  repeated, 
since  men  are  continuaUy  forgetting 
it :  the  world  is  not  ours  absolutely 
or  any  part  of  it,  but  only  ours  in 
trust.  We  have  'a  user,'  as  the 
lawyers  say,  and  that  without  pre- 
judice to  all  others,  bom  or  to  be 
bom.  Pray  how  can  mortal  do,  in  a 
common  way,  worse  turn  to  man- 
kind than  by  permanently  lessening 
the  world's  beauty,  in  landscape, 
in  architecture,  in  dress,  in  (what  is 
sure  to  go  witli  the  rest)  manners, 
tastes,  sympathies  P  An  eril  gover- 
nor, or  the  writer  of  a  clever  vile 
book,  perhaps  does  worse,  but  that  is 
not  in  a  common  way.  To  those  who 
would  care  nothing,  or  rather  prefer 
it,  if  the  whole  world  were  a  model 
sewage-farm  (deodorised  perhaps), 
with  towns  of  new  bricken  streets 
and  stuccoed  villas,  churches  and 
railway  stations  at  proper  intervals, 
as  per  contract,  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  save  to  wish  them  Australia 
or  Central  America  all  to  them- 
selves,  to  build  and  live  in  after 
their  own  hearts,  export  boundless 
wool  and  preserved  beef,  and  be- 
come richer,  fatter,  and  stupider 
year  by.  year. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral, 
chiefly  thirteenth  and  fourteenth- 
century  work,  is  at  once  rich  in  effect 
and  simple  in  plan;  rows  of  clustered 
pillars  supporting  pointed  arches, 
rows  of  wide  windows  of  varied  tra- 
cery, long  line  ofvaultedroof,  groined 
and  bossed,  all  symmetrically  beau- 
tiful, a  lovely  coup  d^odl  from  the 
west  door — ^but  with  one  huge  blot, 
the  lumbering  bulk  of  the  organ, 
like  a  gigantic  chest  of  drawers, 
heaved  up  on  the  screen  midway. 
Why  is  this  organ  tinlike  a  peacock  P 
Because  it  delights  the  ear  and 
tortures  the  eye.  It  ought  to  be 
transplanted  to-morrow  to  one  of 


the  transepts.  Onl^estone  screen 
is  painted  a  row  of  curious  sculp- 
ture-pieces, well  preserved  and  har- 
monious in  colour,  six  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  seven  from  the  New. 
The  east  window  is  bad  perpendi- 
cular, but  filled  in  with  ancient 
stained  glass  of  fine  subdued  colour; 
the  west  window  a  geometric  rose, 
but  with  petals  of  glaring  modern 
glass.  In  the  Lady-Chapel  ('the 
ladies'  chapel '  I  heard  a  visitor  call 
it)  andside-chapels,  are  many  tomhs, 
some  of  them  lately  painted  and 
gilded  in  true  upholsterer  fiuhion. 
The  Chapter  House,  a  stately 
vaulted  room,  contains  a  library  of 
old  books,  and  there  I  saw  and 
handled  the  original  *  Doom  Book ' 
(valuation  book)  for  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  its  parchment  leaves  and 
black  and  red  writing  quite  fresh 
to  this  day. 

Southwards  from  Exeter  Cathedral 
to  the  river,  straggles  a  network  of 
narrow  slums,  crossed  by  the  wider 
South  Street;  and  over  these 
crowded  alleys  the  steep  lower  part 
of  the  High  Street  goes  on  arches, 
from  which  the  downlook,  especiall j 
at  night,  is  picturesque  enough. 
Here  and  there  a  quaint  old  house 
rewards  the  adventurous  explorer ; 
and  the  White-Hart  in  South  Street, 
with  its  courtvard  and  galleries,  is 
a  charming  bit  of  the  Past,  while 
its  flowers  and  bright  bar  give  good 
promise  of  present  comfort.  Be- 
yond the  ]Kxe,  an  easy-flowing 
stream  of  some  thirty  yards  wide, 
is  a  suburb,  not  legally  part  of 
the  City,  and  above  this  rise  the 
rich  hills  of  grove  and  corn-field,  by 
which  Exeter  is  well-nigh  encom- 
passed; seawards  only,  along  the 
river's  right  shore,  goes  a  stretch  of 
flat  pasture-land,  here  and  there 
embanked  from  the  tide.  The  good 
old  city  combines  the  characters  of 
an  inland  and  a  seaport  place.  From 
most  points  of  view  the  wide-sweep- 
ing cirele  of  rich  slopes  is  unbroken, 
and  the  great  trees  stand  tall  and 
straight,  or  mass  their  foliage  '  in 
heavy  peacefulness,*  without   any 
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fixgnof  confliot  wiih8ea*gal88.  Tet 
the  aalt  tide  is  not  &r  off;  sailors 
and  yachtsmen,  cookies  and  fresh 
herriiigB,  walk  familiarly  through 
her  streets,  and  by  help  of  a  short 
oanal  the  ooean-fiurowing  keels  lie 
alongside  her  wharves ;  and  bat  a 
litde  way  down,  the  river  opens 
widely  to  ebb  and  flood,  and  all 
the  incidents  of  sea-side  life.  Near 
S8  it  is,  the  breath  of  the  sea  is 
not  mnch  felt  in  Exeter,  unless,  I 
flippose,  when  southerly  or  south- 
easterly winds  are  blowing.  The  air 
in  the  close  streets  during  those 
gunshiny  aatomnal  days  that  I  was 
there,  felt  very  heavy  and  stagnant, 
and  was  mingled  morning  and  even- 
ing with  a  fog  from  the  river.  The 
roads  and  l^es,  too,  as  usual  in 
Devon,  are  thickly  shut  in  with  trees 
and  hedgerows.  Lover  of  antiquity 
as  I  am,  I  must  own  that  the  new 
and  comparatively  broad  Queen 
Street,  leading  towards  the  railway 
station,  is  doubtless  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  public  health. 

Between  this  and  the  High  Btreetis 
a  large  mound  or  small  hill,  crowned 
with  a  public  walk  under  lofty  elms, 
called  Northemhay,  and  the  red- 
sandstone  ruins  of  Uie  ancient  castle 
of  BougNDont.  These  red  stones 
were  kid  by  the  men  of  William 
Doke  of  Normandy  and  Conqueror 
of  England,  when  Exeter  had  sul- 
lenly surrendered,  after  a  fierce  and 
bloody  siege  of  eighteen  days.  You 
can  enter  the  castle-yard  through  a 
postern,  cHmb  to  its  battlement 
and  overlook  the  city,  and  descend 
to  the  High  Street  by  the  comer 
of  a  lofty  gateway  now  wrapt  in 
ivy,  and  shaded  by  a  huge  walnut- 
tree. 

'  Kiehmond  l^when  last  I  was  at  Exeter, 
The  major   in  courtesy  showed  me  the 

castlef 
And  callsd  it  —  Bovgs^mont:    at  which 

name  I  started ; 
Because  a  baid  of  Ireland  told  me  once 
I  should  not  lire  long  after  I  saw  Bich« 

mend.*  * 


In  this  castle*yard  stands  the  county 
Assise-court,  guarded  by  a  statue  of 
Earl    Fortesoue,  thick-haired,   (or 
wigged  ?)  whiskered,  aquiline,  robed 
and  gartered.    He  was  '  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Devon,'  died  1861,  and  is 
here  praised  for  a  <  noble  and  gene- 
rous character,'  and  'unwearied  dih- 
gence  in  the  discharge  of  public 
duty ;'   conveying  but  little  to  a 
strimger's  mind.     On  the  grass-plot 
of    Northemhay    are    two    other 
modem   statues,    sightly  enough: 
Thomas  Dyke  Ackland   (1861),  a 
handsome  man    standing  cloaked, 
motto  ^Prcuenti  tibi  maSwroa  largi- 
nmr  honores:*  and  John  Dinham, 
old    man    in    chair,    with    large 
book  open  on  his  lap,  inscription, 
•  Piety,  integrity,  and  charity,'  Ac. 
I  confess  I  never  heard  of  John 
Dinham    before,   and    would    fain 
have   had   some   particulars.      A 
man's  monument  should  carry  on 
it  a  biography,  brief,  accurate,  and 
pregnant,  addressed  to  all  comers. 
The  motto  here  was  a  text  from  the 
Bible^'  The  book  of  the  law  shall 
not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but 
thou  shalt  meditate  thereon  day  and 
night|  and  then  thou  shalt  make 
thy  way  prosperous,  and  then  thou 
shalt  have  good  success.'      What 
kind  of  prosperity  and  success  did 
the  citizens  of  Exeter  suppose  to 
be  meant  in  this  sentence  ?     Some- 
thing very  tangible,  I  suspect,  of  a 
kind  which  by  no  means  '  passeth 
all    understanding.'      A    wealthy, 
diligent,   shrewd,   respectable,  and 
also  benevolent  man  is  a  good  solid 
figure,  of  great  worth  in  his  place. 
I  was  satisfied,  if  not  exhilarated, 
to  see  this  memorial,  which  I  took 
to  belong  to  some  such  person,  but 
somehow  misliked  its  motto.     Each 
of   these  three  statues,  in    white 
marble,  stands  on  a  British  pedestal 
of  grey  granite.    The  British  pe- 
des^, in  which  a  noble  simplicity 
is  no  doubt  aimed  at,  is  hsie  and 
rectangular,  with  meagre  mould- 
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inga — a  thing  ill-proportioned  in 
eveiy  part,  thoronghly  nncomfort- 
able,  and  mean.  A  harsh  spiky 
railing  ronnd  the  Ackland  pedestal 
enhances  its  ungainly  appearance. 
Now  there  is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  sculptors,  if  they  know  how, 
should  not  put  their  statues  on 
pedestals  of  varied  design,  each, 
whether  simple  or  rich,  being  deco- 
rative and  delightful.  Even  a  plain, 
four-cornered  block  of  stone  may 
be  well  or  ill-proportioned  in  rela- 
tion to  that  which  it  supports,  and 
to  the  general  surroundingp3. 

Besides  Northemhay  (hedge), 
there  is  a  Southemhay,  with  good 
houses  and  shady  trees,  and  also  a 
Bonhay  and  a  Shilhay  in  the  suburbs. 

If  you  wish  to  see  what  the  coun- 
try round  Exeter  is  like,  go  up  the 
long  narrow  High  Street,  leaving  the 
Castle-mound  on  your  left  hand,  and 
the  Cathedral-close  on  your  right, 
and  so  along  the  wider  street  of 
St.  Sidwell,  properly  Sativola,  an 
obscure  saint  with  an  ugly  church 
of  Gleorgian  architecture,  till  the 
road  forks.  Take  the  left  hand 
road,  and  again,  at  a  turnpike,  the 
left  hand,  and  after  a  mile  uphill  a 
slope  is  reached,  looking  northward 
across  the  valley  of  the  Exe,  and  a 
wide  landscape  of  wonderful  rich- 
ness, great  hill-sides  one  behind 
another,  loaded,  when  I  saw  them, 
with  yellow  harvest,  dark  with 
luxuriant  groves  and  copses,  the 
warm  red  ploughed  fields  here  and 
there  adding  to  the  ripeness  of  the 
picture ;  in  front  a  white  mansion 
(Sir  Stafford  Northcote's)  in  its 
woody  park  rising  from  the  river ; 
granges  and  farmhouses  scattered 
or  clustered  amid  foliage ;  the  proud 
and  wealthy  vale  stretching  far 
away,  crowned  by  a  range  of  hills 
almost  mountainous;  and,  as  we 
look,  a  running  flag  of  white  vapour 
shows  where  lie  North  Devon  rail- 
way has  found  its  winding  course. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  Exeter,  we 
see  the  elms  of  Northemhay,  a 
solid,  straight-topped  and  conspi- 


cuous grove,  the  two  square  towers 
•of  the  Cathedral  scarcely  rising 
above  the  surrounding  roofs ;  then 
down  a  steep  hill  and  up  a  moderate 
ascent,  and  here  we  stand  again  in 
the  High  Street,  bustling  with 
human  mortals  and  hung  with 
brilliant  flags.  But  why  these 
flags  ?  Because  the  old  city  is  in 
these  days  entertaining  a  distin- 
guished  guest,  the  Britifih  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  on  comers  and  doorposts  yoa 
see  mysterious  printed  placards, 
'  Section  A,'  *  Section  D,'  and  so 
on.  Exeter  is  overflowing  with 
learned  men  and  pretty  girls,  hearty 
wholesome-looking  Devon  lasses, 
well  grown,  with  complexions  that 
seem  nourished  on  rosy  apples 
and  clouted  cream. 

The  mathematical  and  physical 
philosophers,  labelled  A,  meet  in 
the  Ghummar-school  in  the  High 
Street ;  the  chemists,  marked  B,  in 
the  Albert  Museum  in  Queen  Street ; 
geologists  (C)  in  the  Temperance 
Hall  in  the  outskirts;  the  terrible 
biologists  (D),  with  their  Huxley, 
in  the  Episcopal  schools,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  new  church ;  the  geo- 
graphers (E)  in  the  still  unfinished 
Victoria  HaU  (built  to  receive  the 
Association) ;  the  economists  and 
statisticians  (F)  in  the  Athen^nm 
lecture-room ;  and  the  mechanicians 
(G)  in  the  schoolroom  of  St.  John's 
Hospital,  a  charity  for  boys  off*  the 
High  Street.  So  dotted  over  the 
city,  are  seven  little  scientific  par- 
liaments sitting  &t  once,  and  the 
ladies  and  idlers  like  myself  (*  asso- 
ciates '  for  the  nonce  by  virtue  of  a 
twenty-shilling  green  card)  keep 
running  about  from  one  place  to 
another,  wherever  is  most  promise 
of  interest  or  amusement.  For  all 
the  Athenians  and  strangers  which 
were  in  Exeter  spent  their  time  in 
nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  new  thing.  Parliaments 
D  and'  E  especially  swarmed  with 
chignons,  and  when  a  representa- 
tive of  'the  Coming  Woman'  ap- 
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peared  on  tlie  platform  in  the 
former  to  read  her  paper  on  sta- 
mens and  pistUs,  the  scene  was 
like  a  fashionable  morning  concert. 
In  the  same  Episcopal  school-honse 
on  another  day  occurred  a  still  more 
exciting  piece  of  bosiness,  science 
and  theology  pitted  against  each 
other  as  avowed  antagonists.  Three 
clei^gjmen  read  papers  against '  the 
Darwinian  Theory/  one  setting 
forth  statements  of  &ct  which  he 
held  to  be  inconsistent  with  that 
theory  (varieties  tend  to  retnm  to 
their  original  form:  the  distinct 
b^g^inning  'of  any  new  species  has 
never  been  traced), — anotherdeclar- 
ing  that  philosophy  mnst  be  heard  as 
well  as  science,  that  Darwinism  is  a 
convertible  term  with  materialism, 
and  even  atheism,  and  that  it  was 
opposed  to  the  instinctive  and  all- 
trastworthy  conacummess  of  the 
hnman  soul, — and  the  third,  an 
archdeacon,  boldly  putting  forward 
a  *  counter  theory '  as  to  the  origin 
of  species,  founded  mainly  on  the 
chenibim  mentioned  in  Grenesis, 
chapter  iv.,  and  described  in  Eze- 
kiel,  chwter  i. :  these  mysterious 
beings,  whose  name  signifies  '  forms 
and  figures,'  were  either  made  in 
imitation  of  the  animals,  after  the  six 
days  of  creation,  or  which  is  more 
probable,  the  animals  were  formed 
in  imitation  of  them ;  the  cherubim 
were  typical  creatures  each  compris- 
ing all  the  patterns  according  to 
which  the  animal  world  including 
man  was  formed:  hence  the  'pro- 
found afi&niiy  '  of  all  animals :  their 
origin  is  in  the  divine  idea,  their 
purpose  '  to  glorify  God ' :  is  this 
mysterious? — ^the  more  Hkely  to 
be  true,  for  what  can  we  have  but 
mystery  ?  The  champion  of  science 
said  he  would  take  no  notice  of  paper 
No.  I,  its  objections  had  often  been 
answered :  by  the  doctor  of  divinitv, 
author  of  paper  No.  2,  both  Darwm 
and  Huxley  were  entirely  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented ;  philoso- 
phy and  science  should  have  the 
most  intimate  connection,  but  here 
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was  but  'a  shallow  caricature'  of 
philosophy;  as  to  himself  he  had 
written  in  a  recent  article  that  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  is  the 
great  question  of  the  present  day, 
and  that  he  believed  it  would  never 
be  solved,  because  it  lay  outside  of 
the  domain  of  the  human  mind: 
therefore  it  was  not  right  to  call 
him  a  necessitarian.  The  pro- 
fessor, though  not  agreeing  with 
the  archdeacon's  views,  highly  com- 
plimented him  on  his  candour  in 
taking  up  a  plain  and  definite  posi- 
tion, went  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  Bible  woe  intended]  to  teach 
physical  science,  and  said  the  arch- 
deacon's theory  was  essentially  the 
same  as  '  the  philosophy  of  biology 
of  Owen  and  Agassiz,' — that  is 
(as  I  understood)  the  theory  of 
certain  original  typical  forms.  Be- 
tween the  champion  of  science  and 
the  divinity  doctor  some  pretty 
hard  verbal  hits  were  exchanged: 
and  on  the  whole  perhaps  neither 
the  audience  nor  the  world  was 
much  wiser  for  these  discussions. 
But  that  such  encounters  are  now 
publicly  taking  place  everywhere  is 
a  fact  of  the  utmost  interest,  con- 
taining in  it,  as  some  think,  the 
germ  of  an  almost  unparalleled 
social  revolution. 

Altogether,  at  this  Exeter  gather- 
ing, it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
present  at  a  review  of  part  of  the 
army  of  the  ^^reat  modem  power. 
Scientific  Bationalism,  the  one  an- 
tagonist ready  to  take  the  field 
against  that  ancient  and  powerful 
organisation  which  some  call  Catho- 
licism and  others  Popery.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  an  unequal  contest.  The 
old  army  is  still  the  stronger.  Not 
to  speak  of  its  elaborate  lines,  en- 
trenchments, forts,  and  citadels, 
its  discipline  and  watchftilness,  it 
keeps  on  its  side  the  most  constant 
and  powerful  forces  of  the  human 
soul,  love  and  fear,  awe  and  reve- 
rence, enthusiasm  and  devotion, 
sense  of  duty,  of  purity,  of  rapture, 
of  mystery,  of  ignorance,  of  the  in- 
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finite.    SeiiBBee,  vaalfied  with  poetry  laowIadgeP    The  good,  bfave,  vi- 

aadk  pietyt  wiQ  never  role  erer  w  selfish  man  P — ^the  wm  man  ?     I 

faoinan  raoe,  nor  eren  aahdne  ka  old  laov  not    Much  7«bfai8h  maai  b» 

and  hy  aome  deapiaad  ant^goniat.  cfearad  awaj  o»t  of  pcopie'a  awMfak 

"My  own  prirat^  hopot  i  might  aaj  Does  the  Mim  of  ScieBoe  in  urteati* 

fksiliyisthattheeomiBg'generajtions^  gttiuig'  and  dnddatmg  tha  phaBiv 

our  aoBB  and  oar  yaadflnaa,  will  meaa  of  tha  material  warid  tamper 

be  vnder  tha  doBmuon  of  neither  with  my  religioii,  my  aaaae  of  dnty 

SeientificBatioB»MsmnoFl>ogm»tb  and  parity  and  tnitb,  my  fiwilmgn 

Theology,  but  of  a  bettor  cgoodtha»  of  love,  joy,  wonder  and  adoratinn, 

either,  of  whioh  the  genna  liie  in  xny    passiooate    kmging    fer   the 

eTory  large  and  ainoeFe  aonL  Sptritaal  Beat  and  Higtiiat  ?    Jvat 

But  after  aO,  this  Exeter  camp  as  much  as  a  giannnariaa's  inqnivy 

is  only  pztehed  against  ^fnorance,  into  the  camponenta  of  langaage 


anardb    old/      The    aoldien    of  aftots    the   infinmoe    of 
sei8noe,whic^is8yateBmtiaedknow^    apeare^a  or  ef  Goethe'a  mind 
ledge,  make  no  atta^  on  theology    minab    SpiritoAl  thinga  are  ^irito- 


or  on  moral  ^dleaophy ;  the  attade    ally  diflcetuckL      Before  we  xnaist 
ccMBes  from  the  eiher  side,  from    on   fining    a   material    haaae  for 


those  who  think  (not  to  Bpetk.  of    'another  worU,'  and  on  tortering 
pretenders  or  meroenariea)  leligiMi    or  hardening  onrselfeB  if  we 


to  be  in  danger,  and  mah  forward  not  fold  it,  M  na  ecmaider  heiw  for 

with  banners  and  watchwords.     *I  we  are  able  to  t»oe  any  material 

ocmfoss,'  saya  one  of  the  shrewdest  baaia  for  the  present  world — I 

of  dei^ymen,  *I  eonfesa    I   hawe  the   spiritaal   worid — whidk 

some   considerable  dread    of  the  exist  and  in  whid^  we 

indiscreet   friends   of  re%i<m.     I  li  aeons  daar  to  me  Itet  the  eon> 


shndder  at  the  eonseqnenoea  of  &c-    neeticm   or  relatioa  between    ^k» 
ing  the  great  proola  of  ie%]ennpon    G^eritaal  world  in  men's  mind  and 


any  other  basis,  tihan  iAuA,  of  the  the  pliyniaal  wocUr  i^  at  enee  ti 

widest    inTeatigation,     and    most  trvth  itael^  and  yet  altegetiier  mi- 

honest  statement  of  foct&    I  allow  iTaoad  by  hnznan  mt,  ia  prehably 

such  nerTons  and  timid  friendi  to  for  ever  nntraeaahle.     The  ntrtiinn 

religion  to  be  the  beat  and  moat  that  a  ael^erident  trath  is  not  to  be 


pious  of  men;;  bat  a  bad  d^ender  oenntad  aa  a  tmtii,  nnleas  yon 

of  religion  is  so  mnch  the  most  per*  dieaop^  how  it  ia  ao,  ' 

nieions  pevaon  in  tiie  whole  comma-  deleaion   new-j^daya 

m^,  tiiat  I  most  hnmbly  hope  snch  anppea^  from  the  opposite  or  aapcv- 


friends  wffi  erinee  their  seal  for  stctiona  atate  of  mind  tiiat  has  se 

reiagioB,  by  ceasing  to  defend  it.^^  long  been  dominant,  in  wiiick  many 

Ko     (taking    the    good    Glmon'^  selC-evident  folsehoods  were  pmaid 

words  in  a  wider  sense  than  perimpa  ciment  as  truths  by  mare  dint  of 

he  wrote  them),  religion  is  in  ne^  asmrtion.    Morals  and  rehgien 


danger;  altheug^articleeaoid  creeds,  safe  aa  the  aolar  sjBteEa;   m^,  a 

which  are  but  a  htngnage,  a  eon-  mSlion  timeB  more  aafa      Jtet  I 

renienoe,  not  abadute  and  eternal,  am  not  so  saie  that  we  are  not 

by  the  mere  adyaDce  of  knowledge^  entering   into  a  phase  ef  homan 

must  become  changed  in  their  siffni-  hiatoiy    in    which    the    latitude 

ficanoe^  and  alter^  in  ferai*    But  blindly  foUowimr  a  philosc^pl^  iaa- 

who  is  he   that  woidd   therefore  perfoct  in  xtsd^  and  by  them  net 

desire    to   dieck  the  progress  of  at  all  uaderataod,  will  for  a  time 
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afa}iiTe  all  moralfi  and  religion  as 
matters  of  conscienoe,  as  matters 
of  fact,  and  try  to  do  ynth  expe- 
diency and  enlightened  selfishness. 
But  they  will  not  find  they  can 
travel  fur  on  this  path ;  they  most 
flounder  into  qoagmires,  and  theor 
leet  Btnmhle  on  the  dark  mountains. 
Then  wiQ  their  ancient  and  famous 
company  of  traditional  guides,  no 
doubt^  try  its  beet,  and  inth  fine 
opportumty,  to  reassume  its  old 
captainship,  and  to  lead  hack  to 
the  old  broad  road  g^ng  round- 
about and  roundabout. 

Plainly:     those    who    are    the 
teachers    of  the    new    generation 
(ihey  are  neither  the  parsons  nor 
the  schoolmasters)  are  themsehres 
in  need  of  more  cleamess,  first  in 
their  minds,  second  in  their  words, 
as  to  the  truths  of  human  lifis.    The 
deep  questions  which  are  now  agi- 
tating the  minds  of  men  are  no 
longer  (whateyer  some  maytiiink 
or  pretend  to  think)  those  of  verbal 
inspiration,   historical    incarnation, 
much  less  of  apostolic  succession 
and  the  power  of  popes  and  councils, 
but  of  the  possibility  of  any  reli- 
gion whatever,  any  awe,  or  trust, 
or  obedience,  or  hope,  anything  to 
look  up  to, — ^whether  Rtchter's  bit- 
terly sarcastic  words  ought  not  to 
be  accepted  as  the  best  solution  of 
the  great  enigma:  the  universe,  a 
machine;  Qod  a  force;  man's  fiiture, 
a  coflEin.    It  is  neither  natural  nor 
wholesome,  surely,  for  the  human 
mind  to  dwell  upon  these  unanswer- 
able questions?    The  secret  of  ^e 
world    is   hid   from    man.      How 
should  it  be  otherwise  P   But  every- 
where are   posted    people,  a  pri- 
vileged   and    powerful    class,    in- 
cessantly repeating  these  questiouB, 
dinning  ihem    into   our  ears,  in- 
sisting upon  them,  and  then  giving 
sham-answers,  to  the  truth  of  which 
we  are  required  to  assent,  nay  to 
swear.     Some  of  us  really  accept  or 
try  our  best  to  accept  the  answers, 
the  vaster  number  wv  convenience 
pretend  to  accept  them ;  but  there 


is  a  wide-spread  and  daily  extending 
sense  in  the  general  mind  that  these 
regular  answers  are  only  sham-an- 
swers, amd  iSiat  none  of  us  really 
believe  them,  only  make  believe. 
Meanwhile  ihe  unanswerable  quea- 
tkms  are  continually  kept  before  us 
in  most  unnatural  prominence,  and, 
besides  the  regular  sham-answers, 
an  kinds  of  £BJse  and  foolish  an- 
swers, theories,  messes,  and  suppo- 
sitions, are  put  lorward,  leaving  us 
no  peace ;  and  now  when  any  Man 
of  Science,  investigator  of  the  ma- 
terial world,    brings    forward  his 
budget  of  oonneeted  &cts,  his  con- 
tribution to  knowledge,  we  shout  at 
him,    •Well! — ^bnt  as  to  these  in- 
scrutable questions  ?    What  do  you 
say  to  them  F '    A  thoroughly  wise 
man  I  tiiink,  would  reply  that  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to    say  to 
them,  and  would  proceed  with  his 
own  business.    In  short,  both  the 
popular  mind  and  the  scientific  mind 
are  £stiirbed  and  diseased  by  the 
peipetoal  morbid  action  of  dogma- 
tic theology.     The  scientific  mind 
is  in  process  of  releasing  itsdf  from 
the  unfortunate  connection.    The 
popular  mind,  comparatively  help- 
less, is  in  a  sad  condition  which  it 
can  neither  quite  understand  nor 
at  all  escape  cnom — an  ancient  and 
privOeged  class  of  professional  men 
plyiuff    it   with    the    inscrutable 
questionB   and   sham-answers    (in 
which  even  they  are  fiu*  from  un- 
animous),    the    men    of    accurate 
study  of  the  physical  world  evi- 
dently not  agreeing  with  the  pro- 
fessional   explainers,    who    mean- 
while  go    on  filling    by  rote  the 
minds  of  all  diildren,  and  as  many 
others  as  wiD  listen,  with  the  inscru- 
table questions  and  sham-answers,. 
and  twisting  these  up  inextricably 
with  all  moral  and  religious  iAeaac 
tiiat  the  human  mind  is  cayaAlb 
of;    the   usual  result   beingr  tiiat 
these,  if  not  at  once  rejected,  &r  a 
time  grow  up  together,  and  tiui^ 
wither   together.     Until    the  ilay 
when  soienoe  and  spiritual  morality 
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shall  be  wholly  and  finally  separated 
from  dogmatic  theology,  we  must 
live  in  a  desperate  muddle,  suffering 
incalculable  losses  and  miseries,  and 
entailing  them  on  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  And  so  I  leave  this 
topic  for  the  present,  and  step  on  a 
sunshiny  morning  into  a  railway 
carriage  that  speeds  me  along  the 
right  shore  of  the  Eze  {Uisge,  the 
Keltic  for  water ;  Exeter,  if  in  Ire- 
land, would  be  named  something 
like  Cahiriskyj  say  *  Water-fort,' — 
*  Water-city'),  quickly  broadening 
from  river  to  estuary,  opening  to 
sands,  to  merry  sea- waves,  and 
showing  Exmoath  town  on  its  head- 
land opposite,  with  a  little  crowd  of 
masts  below.  The  crags  and  pyra- 
mids of  red  sandstone,  the  bathers 
sporting  in  the  bright  sea,  the  old 
village- green  of  Da wUsh  and  the  new 
villas  above  it,  are  come  and  gone ;  so 
is  the  estuary  of  the  Teign  among 
grovy  hills,  with  long  wooden  bridge 
and  vessels  at  anchor :  and  here  is 
Torquay,  famous  Torquay, — lovely 
scenery,  Italian  climate,  William  of 
Orange,  Napoleon  in  the  Bellero- 
phon,  etcetera,  transformed  from  a 
name  into  a  reality. 

A  iHend  of  mine,  an  unimpeach- 
able authority  on  such  things,  told 
me  that  some  thirty  years  ago, 
Torquay  was  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  England.  Its  wide  sweep- 
ing bay  and  richly  wooded  shores, 
crags  garlanded  with  foliage  and 
flowers  from  wave- washed  basis  to 
summit  in  the  blue  sky,  rocky 
creeks  that,  while  you  sat  musing, 
filled  silently  with  the  crystal 
green  of  the  rising  tide;  its  old- 
fashioned  cottages  under  diady  rows 
of  elms,  peaceful  neighbouring  farm- 
houses and  inland  meadows,  old  field 
paths  and  honeysuckle  lanes, — 
these  he  recalled  with  a  regretful 
delight  in  contrast  with  the  Tor- 
quay of  our  own  day,  the  rows 
of  brick  and  stucco,  felled  trees, 
rocks  blasted  away,  gaunt  wide 
roads,  cockney  shops  and  churches, 
sunbaked  esplanades  and  piers,  the 


once  clear  tide  polluted  with  tor- 
rents of  feculence,  so  that  bathing 
(as  a  medical  man  there  told  mo) 
can  hardly  be  ventured  on.  *  Vast 
improvements  on  the  whole,'  says 
and  thinks  the  practical  man, 
whose  name  is  Legion ; '  investment 
of  capital, — ^increase  of  business  and 
employment — ^national  prosperity — 
greatest  happiness  even  (if  you 
uke  to  bringthat  in)  of  the  greatest 
number.'  Well,  the  world  must 
change,  certainly,  and  in  its  changes 
some  old  and  precious  things  must 
go.  We  must  lose  something,  but 
we  gain  a  great  deal  more,  you 
say.  How  ?  in  happiness  ?  It 
seems  to  me,  I  confess,  though  a 
very  expensive,  not  a  very  happy 
generation,  this  of  ours.  I  doubt 
u  it  really  enjoys  its  stucco  and  its 
gravelled  esplanades  so  very  much. 
Are  they  necessary  to  its  pleasure 
or  even  to  its  comfort,  or  are  tiiey 
rather  the  vulgar  inventions  of 
scheming  contractors  and  engineers, 
and  huckstering  tradespeople,  like 
the  large  shop-fronts  and  staring 
placards  of  the  period  ?  More- 
over,— change  is  mevitable,  often 
reasonable:  admitted.  But  the 
changes  that  have  overrun  and  dis- 
fig^ured  many  of  the  ^rest  spots  in 
England  duringthe  last  twenty  years, 
were  they  all  inevitable,  allowable 
and  reasonable  P  merely  the  natural 
result  (whether  pleasant  or  other- 
wise) of  the  course  of  prevalent 
ideas  and  manners  ?  or,  on  the 
contrary,  were  they  in  very  many 
instances  as  much  opposed  to  prac- 
tical common  sense  and  common 
honesty  as  to  the  sense  of  beauiy  and 
venerableness  P  Is  it  not  the  noto- 
rious £Etct  that  most  of  these  new- 
built  pleasure-towns  are,  in  com- 
mercial phrase,  thoroughly  rotten 
places,  insolvent,  staggering  on  from 
season  to  season  under  a  burden 
of  debt  incurred  in  making  roads 
and  rails,  piers,  villas,  terraces,  cres- 
cents, which  were  not  really  toaiUed 
— in  crowding  into  five  years  the 
proper  work  of  fifty  ?  Over  and  over 
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again  joa  find,  on  a  little  inquiry, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  splendid 
new  town — the  brilliant  fashionable 
watering-place,  is  mortgaged  to  cnn- 
mns  bmlders  and  lawyers  lying 
pcrane.  The  names  on  the  shops 
and  lodging-houses  seldom  indicate 
a  real  ownership.  Small  wonder  if 
these  unhappy  creatures  seize  the 
stranger  with  voracity,  suck  his 
blood  without  mercnr.  And  the 
showy  houses  are  often  ill  built, 
soon  begin  to  lose  their  one  vir- 
tae  of  a  smug  tidiness,  and  fall 
into  premature  decay  almost  before 
they  arrive  at  their  teens.  Three- 
fourths  of  them  were  not  wanted, 
are  'bad  investments,'  and  likely 
to  grow  worse ;  meanwhile  they  dis- 
figure the  world,  and  transmit,  not 
improvements  and  conveniences, 
but  eyesores  and  obstacles  to  the 
coming  generations,  who  will  cer- 
tidnly  prefer  to  follow  their  own 
tastes,  and  be  little  grateful  for 
these  tawdry  piles  of  ill-burnt  brick 
and  bad  mortar.  In  short,  from  the 
mere  business  point  of  view,  these 
vast  *  improvements'  mostly  rest  on 
a  basis  of  greed,  gambling,  and  un- 
veradty : 

The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  vater  has, 
And  these  are  of  them. 

Would  they  might  vanish  *as 
breath  into  the  wind ; '  but  un- 
happily they  are  ulcers,  and  will 
leave  permanent  scars  on  the  fair 
face  of  nature. 

A  steamer,  coasting  the  bay,  put 
me  ashore  at  Babbicombe,  where  I 
plunged  ecstatically  into  the  trans- 
lucent water  of  a  sea-cove  walled 
with  lofty  rocks,  and  swimming 
round  a  comer  faced  the  beautiful 
sunny  shadowy  coast  sweeping  off 
towards  Imne  Regis,  red  crags 
crested  with  green  slopes  and 
woods,  every  steep  rock  and  crevice 
hung  with  foliage  and  broidered 
with  creeping  verdure,  the  little 
strand  of  Babbicombe,  half-moon 
shaped  and  white  as  the  moon, 
receiving  kiss  after  kiss  from  the 


purple  sea,  and  over  all  a  pure 
Italian  sky.  One  great  blot  there 
was,  one  eyesore,  a  conspicuous 
headland  hacked  and  torn  away  by 

across  the  hill,  I  found  another 
headland  undergoing  the  same 
treatment  by  the  same  wealthy 
lord-of-the-soil.  One  does  not  ex- 
actly censure  this ;  still  there  are 
a  few  people  who  would  rather  not 
make  money  precisely  thus,  any 
more  than  by  butchering  or  tavern- 
keeping.  A  walk  over  the  hills 
brought  me  to  a  verge  looking 
down  into  Anstey's  Cove  where 
the  red  cliffs  and  tumbled  fragments, 
crested  and  seamed  with  bright  green 
sward,  the  pure  sands,  purple  sea, 
sunny  bine  sky,  seemed  fomffiar 
as  my  birth-place,  by  reason  of  a 
little  picture  of  the  place  by  Gteorge 
Boyce  on  my  wall  at  home.  I  was 
able  at  last  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
as  to  the  end  of  the  headland,  whicn 
lay  outside  of  the  picture;  but  I 
missed  the  man  on  horseback  from 
the  road  and  forgot  for  an  instant 
that  he  must  have  passed  a  long 
while  ago.  An  elderly  man  and 
his  pretty  h'ttle  granddaughter  were 
at  the  choice  view-point  where  a 
block  of  stone  lies  on  the  bank  by 
way  of  seat.  They  seemed  to  take 
little  or  no  notice  of  the  prospect, 
were  come  to  meet  the  child's 
mother  who  had  gone  down  to  the 
beach  on  some  errand.  The  man 
lived  only  a  mile  or  two  away,  but 
had  not  been  here  for  I  think  he 
said  ten  years  before  to-day.  He 
was  a  mason  and  had  speculated  in 
house-building,  not  tiO  his  gain, 
I  understood;  but  some  one  else 
whom  he  named,  some  contractor, 
had  made  a  lot  of  money,  and  on 
this  he  would  have  talked  for 
hours.  His  eyes  were  turned  in- 
wards and  downwards,  to  his  en- 
trails as  Swedenborg  would  have 
said.  This  is  the  state  of  vast 
numbers  around  us,  and  held  to  be 
the  right  state  for  them  too.  I  can- 
not think  so.    At  all  events  these 
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aee  some  of  the  men,  with  their 
200Z.  capital,  their  greedinesB  and 
stapiditj,  who  build  CSockn^riUe- 
saper-mare  on  every  fidr  coast, 
with  the  oo-operatioii  of  i^iecnlatoray 
]oaii*flocietiea,  biuldlBg-compftiuea, 
dxmiing  lawyera,  gambliiig  oon- 
tectors  and  swindliBg  monej- 
brokezs.  The  litde  loeal  men  oom- 
monlj  lose  their  Yentoze.  There  ai» 
some  more  rows  of  tawdxy  stoeoo, 
for  the  beau  mauds  and  its  imita- 
tmn,  while  the  fiufaion  lasts,  to 
lomge  and  flirt  and  jawn  awaj  a 
part  of  its  time  in;  while  qnieter 
folk,  instead  of  a  homely  lodging, 
vxaat  pay  three  or  fonr  times  as 
mnch  for  French  varnish  and  gilt 
curtain  rings  with  a  hnndred  times 
worse  food  and  attendance  than  of 
old  and  no  kindness  or  gcatitade. 

After  a  delightfiilspw  of  aofiiary 
freedom  in  the  midst  of  beautifid 
scenery,  I  joined  a  swarm  of 
masters  and  aeholars  in  ssience, 
and  we  all  made  together  for  Kent's 
Hole,  a  rather  ngly  sHmy  cayem 
borrowing  and  branching  into  the 
limestone  bowels  of  a  grovy  hilL 
Vrom  hot  sun  and  dusty  hedgerows 
we  stepped  into  an  icy  gloom  dim- 
fit  with  nnmerons  candles  stnck 
agpinst  the  dripping  walk,  on  glney 
stalagmites  and  heaps  of  quarried 
mblndli;  heard  a  geologic  lecture, 
then  wimdered  off  through  narrow 
passages,  and  peeped  mto  dark 
holes,  aiid  oat  again  to  the  hot  air 
and  cheerM  daylight  world.  In 
these  gloomy  recesses  nnder  the 
akiw  incrastetions  of  many  thon- 
eand  years  are  found  bones  of  ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  cay^beara, 
and  other  monsters,  and  less  deeply 
imbedded,  tokens  of  the  presence 
of  human  creatures  Eke  onrselyes, 
bone  needles,  flint  tools,  and  even 
some  bones  and  skuHs. 

fieyeral  men,  I  tiiink  three  or 
fonr,  dig  and  pick  daily  in  this 
cavern,  at  the  cost  of  the  British 
Association,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Pengelly  of  Tor- 
quay, who  has  now  collected  here- 


from over  50,000  varions  bones,  and 
kept  account  of  the  place  and  the 
depth  where  eadi  was  found. 

I  don't  wonder  that  students  of 
physical  sdenoe  are  commonly  long- 
lived,  heal&y,  and  cheerfuL  Their 
field  of  study,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  practically  boundless.  Thej  ad- 
vance into  it  with  sure  and  delibe* 
rate  steps,  adding  particular  expe- 
rience to  experience,  and  at  the 
same  time  gaming  a  wider  interest 
in  the  general  universe ;  while  the 
pursuit  in  itself  is  amusing  and 
full  of  expectation,  and  employs 
the  senses  along  wi^  the  intellectw 
In  the  carriage  for  Exeter  I  fell  in 
talk  with  a  gentleman  whose  special 
study  is  entosoa,  those  queer  little 
creatures  that  live  and  breed  inside 
the  bodies  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes,  and  our  own  too,  inhabit- 
ing the  blood,  muscles,  liver,  brain, 
&c.,  and  there  making  out  fife  in 
their  own  foshion  without,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  would  seem, 
the  least  inconvenience  to  their 
landlord.  Each  of  us  lodges  crowds 
of  these,  and  it  is  vexy  rarely  that 
one  turns  troublesome ;  they  are  by 
far  more  peaceable  than  an  ordinary 
Irish  tenantry.  My  scientific  friend 
tells  me  that  his  ezpericBoed  eyes 
never  fail  to  see  some  entozoa  in 
every  dish  of  animal  food  that  comes 
to  table,  and  oflien  a  great  many. 
'When  there  are  a  great  many, 
what  do  you  do?'  'fiat  'em,  if 
the  meat  be  properly  cooked.  The 
odds  are  millions  to  one  that  no 
harm  will  come  of  it.'  Sometimes 
when  he  enoonnters  an  extra-large 
Distoma,  or  Spiroptera,  or  Gy  sticer- 
cus,  he  sets  it  ande  on  his  plate, 
and  not  long  ago  totally  refused  a 
dish  of  mutton  because  h  swarmed 
with  Eehinococci,  and  if  a  creature 
from  the  body  of  a  sheep,  cow, 
pig,  be  transfisrred  alive  into  yours 
or  mine  the  consequences  might 
be  serious.  Such  appearances  at 
the  dinner-table  might  make  some 
people  uncomfortable,  but  my  friend 
proved  no  exception  to  the  rule  as 
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to  isenvf  BcniHse,  heiag  % 


Tlie 

Hfe^  makes 
ilMMiii. 


to  cam  mnok 
triduaoM  is  a  real 


and  drendfiil  cfaeaaa  ftr  rii  tini, 

flMfaea  no  rink  in  eating  • 
<r  patting  a  dog  ^kese 
pracnnCiona  fit  to  be  obsarred.  Mj 
sncraBoopienl  fiwBtA  doea  not  wink 
tlie  litHe  beaato  in  ilw  pg  BMire 
daagHons  tfaaa  <itlieTa ;  hiSL  haaty 
sMuagBB,  ^.  an  often  eaten  'witk 
8%ht  cooking,  whence  come  OTiIfl;. 
Seienoe  it  wonld  «san  is  in  kopes 
<ii  being  aUe  to  trace  nil  An  stops 
between na  Bntoaoonnnd  nGoetbe, 
but  Inig  before  k  amves  nt  Goodie's 
aoid  (peas  nae  tke  oldUlaBkioDed 
pbiase)  sdeBoe  wiD  find  its  instni- 
iilit,Ii] 


IMvide^  waibi&e»  Be«nli,  tfittt  and  piy ; 

BfllMC  vai,  nMRMeope  ftppl j ; 

l4|^  eleetrieity,  €aTiliWi» 

Tke  eK«l^  te  son,  tii«  bMI,  tto  bmia : 

AlTi  dns  and  tfaoA.    Bst  nov  deebre 

Wliy  tiiiiigs  are  li^  and  things  are  £ftir; 

!?»(«  D^  f  Beautf  ?  tell  vs  'wbenoe 

Bat «taj!--kMttlMNi this laitf    Ifnol; 
1W  «toii  eooUbt  OMto  Ito  «ald  aea  hot, 
Id  i^fiBg  ehaxiot  £dziiu  leacb, 
FbU  little  ooiddat  thou  leara  or  teach. 


I  am  fer  from  toinking,  kv^vrw^^ 
tiiatoar  kmdete  in  sctenoo  wisfa  to 
isaedi  duit  thero  is  noiki^  bot 
matter;  or  tbat  ifaej  snppose  it 
posBible  lor  tbeeudYSs,  or  Sbr  any 
man,  to  oompnefaend  mil  phenowena 
pkysioal  and  n^ontol,  or  to  know 
ibe  innenDost  natme  of  an^  single 
tin^.  Tfasf  sny^mltoknit^tkero 
sie  eertaan  oKaoi  iM^kods  called 
srieatifc,  ofimsortigating  esij  given; 
salQeci;  to  sonM  eabjeets  these 
BHtiwds  ace  finuad  to  be  naoie  mp- 
plioable,  to  otfaero  less;  we  will 
strietij  apply  tliese  meAiods  ss  fivr 
as  WB  see  able  to  e^vty  sabjeet  that 
praeeats  itaelf.  As  soon  as  we 
deariy  peroeive  them  to  beinappli- 
-cible  in  any  ease  (a  perception 
wUftk  IS  an  impertaat  element  in 


ike  poxsnit  of  ^ratfi)  we  wiU 
ear  attnnpto  to  Aat  pavtkankir 
diceetien*  On  Ae  o^ker  faand^  so 
long  an  oar  saetkeds  cf  intesttga- 
tism  ekow  a  xeal  koUL  npon  any 
snbyact  and  a  GnMd.  rekviaoa  to  i^ 
we  will  empiqr  tbem  with  the  at^* 
nest  simplieity  and  fearlossneBiJ^ — 
toa<k  (wkkik  is  maltifiirni  aad  yet 
one)  being  snMy  left  to  piotoot  ker 


Tkin,  aa  Jrnid,  is  vieba^y  the 
attBtodeof  Ike  best  msati&o  nindfai 
of  oar  tisaa.  AmA  yet  tkare  aie^ 
perkaps,  snnaa  rad  dangers  con« 
neotod  wiA  the  yastly  inereaead 
aotivily  of  asienefcifio  inTestigalMU 
Fifoti  a  saecesiAd  inTestigator  is 
under  tihe  toMipio'tigwi  "rf  ihwiMii»g  up 
tfaeoties,  top-faeaiy  Ibr  the  basis  «a 
wkiok  <key  aie  inaaed ;  of  fivgettiag 
Ikat  tin  BCHMt  lenmod  of  awn  as  siiJI 
bat  a  yoaar  pnpil  in  tke  great  eokool 
ofaatore.  oeecaidly,OBa  actor  psm 
binataonofftotoioMr  beeopatfiN^ 
ward  as  tkafetkc^eWl  Ibr  a  tiaae 
take  np  a  dvprc^poitionato  share  ^ 
aittontain,  sttd  Iwow  oat  of  baknoe 
mnay  ninds  of  tkiaking  Bften,  ftma 
affHStmg,  fliyaiiawiiilj,  tke  general 
healtiiirfpiikKetkoQgkt.  Thirdly, 
the  tone  oif  sei— tffic  aatkoriiy  ite^ 
nay  be  fess  revecent  than  it  migkt 
be  in  preseaoe  of  tke  woadns  and 
myatoaaes  ^so  an&thQaaed,  so  ear 
fathsmakle)  of  the  aaiverse,  and 
nan's  kle  tkento.  Tke  Man  of 
ScioDoe — ^I  aaaaa  tke  ifas^  in 
S*?"'**^"  afcrry^  be  fwtrt,,  foariesi^ 
sad  pnrfbandly  lOfeveiit.  JEteve* 
nnc^  ysa  nay  tell  bm,  is  a  nMMal 
not  an  iatoflectnd.  ifaality,  bat  I 
own  tlMt  to  no  it  appean  ikafc  nMmd 
and  inteUectoal  qaakties  are  iaso* 
parnbfe,  aad  thai  a  masterly  insigkt 
into  natare  ia  only  possible  to  the 
levereat  spint.  lj?ne  Masters^  in* 
deed,  are  sAways  nars;  knt  we  have 
nsaally  "  plsniy  of  clever  peopk^ 
and  a  fair  supply  of  Mit  oaes,  aad 
some  of  these  ane  bo  more  an wiUiag 
to  wear  the  robe  of  ephemeral 
mastenAiip,  ikan  the  ondtttBde  to 
nawtUing  to  conftr  it. 
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From  Exeter  to  Moreton-Hamp- 
stead,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Dart- 
moor, is  no  more  than  twelve  miles 
as  the  hird  flies,  bat  hills  intervene, 
and  our  railwaj  took  ns  three  times 
the  distance  ronnd  aboat,  winding 
at  last  among  deep  vules.  Moreton 
(Moor-town)  a  grey  old  village, 
sent  ns  on  in  a  gig  to  Chagford,  a 
smaller  and  greyer  old  village,  with 
rude  stone  cottages  straggfing  up- 
hill, and  a  few  new  brick  houses  of 
the  meanest  ugliness.  To  east  and 
north  rise  woody  hills,  and  westward 
the  baire  slopes  and  crest  of  Dart- 
moor, cheerfnl  to-day  in  the  snn- 
shine,  but  in  bad  weather  gloomy, 
dreary,  and  desolate.  In  summer, 
we  are  told,  folk  say,  *  Chagford,  and 
what  d'ye  think  o't?'  in  winter, 
'Chagford— Good  Lord!'  Climbing 
Featherbed  Lane,  the  dry  coarse  of 
a  monntain  strecun,  its  rooks  bor- 
dered with  ferns,  shaded  with  hazel 
and  holly,  we  emerged  a-top  on  the 
heather,  and  made  for  Castor  Bock, 
one  of  those  hug^  heaps  of  grey 
granite  which  dominate  like  ancient 
castles  the  broad  expanses  of  Dart- 
moor, its  slopesand  ridges  of  heather, 
and  its  huge  morasses  whence  flow  a 
dozen  rivers  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. It  was  sultry  in  the  vale,  but 
not  on  Castor  Rock.  A  strong  and 
steady  southerly  breeze  swept  over 
purple  heath  and  green  fern-brake, 
blowing  health  and  freshness  into 
our  blood.  Broad  sunny  lights  and 
shadows  rested  on  the  wide-spread 
loneliness.  Far  below  we  could  see, 
winding  through  the  waste,  an 
avenue  or  double  row  of  rude  stones, 
whose  origin  and  purpose  are  lost 
in  antiquity,  and  in  a  seam  fledged 
with  coppice  the  infbnt  Teign  was 
leaping,  invisible  to  us,  but  not  in- 
audible, from  pool  to  pool.  A  large 
and  pure  contentment  infused  itself 
into  our  souls,,  and  we  found  nothing 
better  for  the  time  than  to  lie  on 
Castor  Bock,  drinking  in  the  soli- 
tude, the  antique  mystery,  and  the 
autumnal  glory  of  the  vast  moorland. 
Descending,  we  fidled  not,  as  sworn 


hydrophilists,  to  visit  the  Teign, 
where  tall  trees,  mossy  rocks,  crys- 
tal pools,  brimmed  with  green  sha- 
dows, drew  us  into  a  mood  of  more 
say  and  lyrical  delight.  On  our 
drive  back  to  Moreton  we  heard 
some  anecdotes  from  a  clergyman 
of  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  people's 
belief,  at  this  day,  in  pixies,  witches, 
and  supernatural  cures.  'Seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son,'  is  a  not  un- 
common inscription,  he  said,  on 
a  herb-doctor's  signboard,  and  the 
herb-doctor's  patients  are  mainly 
treated  by  '  charms '  of  various 
kinds. 

It  was  nightfall  when  I  quitted 
the  train  at  Totnes  station,  and 
walked  off  alone  along  a  daric  bit 
of  road  under  the  stars,  to  enter  a 
strange  town,— a  special  delight; 
turned  a  comer  into  the  long,  nar- 
row, roughly-paved  High  Street; 
downhill,  to  the  poetic  sign  of  The 
Seven  Stars,  a  large  old-fashioned 
hostel,  with  gaitlen  to  the  river; 
then,  after  choosing  bed-room,  out 
again  for  the  never-to-be-omitted- 
when-possible  immediate  and  rapid 
(Survey,  by  any  sort  of  light,  of  the 
place  not  seen  before  since  I  was 
bom.  Uphill  coes  the  steep,  narrow 
street,  crossed  half  way  up  by  a 
deep  arch  bearing  a  house  ;  then  the 
houses  on  each  side  jut  over  the 
side-path  supported  on  sttimpy  stone 
pillars ;  then  I  zigzag  to  the  left, 
still  upwards,  and  by  and  by  come 
to  the  last  house,  and  the  last  lamp, 
throwing  its  gleam  on  the  hedge- 
rows and  trees  of  a  solitary  country 
road.  This  last  house  is  an  old  and 
sizable  one,  with  mullioned  vrin- 
dows,  one  of  which  is  lighted,  and 
on  the  blind  &lls  a  shadow  from 
within  of  a  woman  sewing.  The 
slight  and  placid  movements  of  this 
figure,  at  once  so  shadowy  and  so 
real,  so  close  at  hand  and  so  remote, 
are  suggestive  of  rural  contentment, 
a  life  of  security  and  quietude ;  but 
how  different  from  this  the  facts  may 
be.  Inexhaustibly  interesting  to  the 
imagination  is  any  old  edifice ;  and 
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the  nearest  to  my  sympathies,  the 
most  tonching,  is  neiUier  chnrch  nor 
castle,  bnt  a  dwelling-honse,  not  a 
gr^nd  one  but  such  as  generations 
of  staj-at-home  sort  of  people  have 
been  bom  in,  have  lived  in,  and 
died  in ;  every  particle  of  its  wood 
and  stone,  as  it  were,  imbued  with 
human  life.  No  vast .  antiquity  is 
needed;  a  hundred  years  does  as 
well  as  a  thousand;  long  dates  only 
confuse  and  baffle  the  imagination. 
Enongh  if  the  house  be  evidently 
lefoi-e  our  titne^  if  men  before  us  have 
lived  and  died  there.  Death  is  the 
great  mystery,  the  true  dignifier  of 
Human  life.  Where  Death  has 
been,  as  formerly  where  lightning 
struck,  the  ground  is  sacred. 

Next  morning,  I  mounted  to  the 
castle-keep  of  Jndael  de  Totnais, 
through  a  wildly-tangled  shrubbery, 
and  from  the  mouldered  battlements 
looked  over  Totnes's  grey  slate  roofs 
and  gables,  and  the  silvery  Dart 
winding  amongst  wooded  hills. 
Opposite,  stood  the  tall,  square,  red 
sandstone  tower  of  the  old  church, 
buttressed  to  the  top,  and  with  a 
secondary  round  turret  running  up 
from  ground  to  sky  near  the  centre 
of  its  north  face,  an  unusual  and 
picturesque  feature.  Then  hied  I 
to  the  churchyard,  and  beside  it,  in 
a  rough  back  lane,  saw  an  old  low 
building,  with  an  old  low  porch  ;  the 
old  key  was  in  the  old  iron-guarded 
door,  and  I  entered,  without  ques- 
tion asked,  the  old  Onildhall  of  the 
old  town.  Over  the  bench  hung  a 
board  painted   with   the    arms  of 


Edward  YI.,  supported  by  lion  and 
wyvem,  *  Anno  Domini,  1553,*  with 
motto,  *  Du  et  mond  Droyit.*  The 
latticed  windows  looked  into  an 
orchard  whose  apples  almost  touched 
the  panes.  It  was  a  little  hall  with 
a  little  dark  gallery  at  one  end,  for 
the  medisBval  public,  and  under 
this  the  barred  loopholes  for  the 
medisBval  prisoners  to  peep  through. 
But  it  is  still  in  use,  as  testified  by 
two  modem  cards  on  the  waUs :  '  This 
side,  Plaintiff  and  Plaintiff's  wit- 
nesses ;'  '  This  side.  Defendant  and 
Defendant's  witnesses.'  On  the 
defendants'  side  I  found  roughly  cut 
on  the  wood  panel,  *R.  P.,  1633,' 
but  could  not  guess  in  what  cause 
he  appeared. 

No  pleasanter  change  in  travel 
from  more  or  less  fatiguing  exercise, 
than  the  rest  in  motion  of  a  river- 
steamboat,  sliding  from  reach  to 
reach  of  some  easy-flowing  stream, 
like  that  which  bore  us  seven  miles 
from  the  woody  slopes  of  Totnes  to 
the  steeper  hills  of  Dartmouth's 
almost  land-locked  harbour,  and 
again,  £rom  broader  to  narrower 
reaches,  back  again  to  Totnes.  Then, 
bidding  adieu  to  The  Seven  Stars, 
off  started  the  Rambler  once  more 
on  his  favourite  vehicle,  sometimes 
called  Irish  tandem — ^namely,  one 
foot  before  another ;  striking  off  by 
field,  park,  meadow,  and  millpond 
for  a  certain  hamlet  obscurely  lurk- 
ing somewhere  among  the  swelling 
hills  and  deep  lanes, — Dean  Prior, 
the  church  and  vicarage  of  old 
Robin  Herrick. 
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rnHE  admftbOilj  of  govermBon- 
X  tal  inteffereBce  is  meai  vpAea 
^f  as  hfXDg  A  am|ile  qnestioii  that 
£es  at  the  voj  thzeshold  of  politi- 
cal piiilosopby — a  sort  of  pons  <ui- 
nerum,  idiidi  aZL  stadents  kave  to 
cross,  Imt  wliidL  to  any  czpefrt  is  so 
ckdur  and  Indd  thai  tiie  cnily  won- 
der is,  that  it  should  ever  have 
heen  a  debated  point.  Those  who 
aie  at  aZL  acqpamted  with  the  last 
&w  chapters  of  Mr.  Min*s  Buay  <m 
LSberty^  or,  better  still,  with  the 
bold  and  consistent  specolstiooB  of 
the  younger  Hnmboldt^  who  states 
the  theoiy  of  individnaliiy  in  its 
most  logical  and  abstract  shape,' 
and  carries  it  oat  into  its  conclu^ 
sions  with  simost  geometrical  pre- 
cision,  consider  the  wh<^  matter 
to  hare  been  long  setded^  the  only 
question  now  Im  bong,  how  &r 
a  principle,  the  genersl  tmih  of 
which  is  inoontestible,  is  to  be 
rigidly  applied  in  one  or  two  parti- 
cular deteils. 

What  is  generally  known  as  the 
advanced  theoiy  of  the  subject  may 
be  briefly  stated.  The  highest  per- 
fection of  the  human  race  is  that 
condition  in  which  we  find  the  most 
full  and  complete  development  of 
the  cfaaracteristio  fikmlties  of  its 
individual  members.  But^  if  the 
fiiculties  of  the  individual  are  to 
reach  their  highest  perfection,  he 
must  be  absolutely  exempted  from 
subjection  to  any  system  of  routine, 
such  as  is  of  necessity  involved 
in  all  governmental  action.  Such 
absolute  exemption  from  any  inter- 
ference upon  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment being  a  practical  impossibility 
— ^for  muiders  and  other  such  acta, 
however  productive  of  extreme  in- 
dividuality they  may  be,  must  be 
repressed — ^it  remains  to  determine 
the  limits  within  which  govern- 
mental interference  must  be  con- 
fined.    It  can  easily  be  shown  that 


Oovemment  will  do  best  to  confine 
itself  to  the  task  of  securing  the 
negative  wdfiure  of  llie  citiaens. 
All  that  is  reqaifiite  on  the  part  of 
the  State  is  that  it  Aould  protect 
the  persons  and  the  property  of  its 
members.  Any  attempts  niade  by 
Oovemment  to  promote  the  positive 
wel&re  of  the  governed  are  sure, 
in  the  long  run,  to  prove  abortiva 
Men  are  the  best  judflas  of  their 
own  urteraste.  Q^v^mmMi  so- 
perintendenoe  does  more  harm  than 
good.  It  checks  the  free  and  legi> 
tinute  expansion  of  individual 
industry,  and  fi»sters  halntB  of  de- 
pendence and  listJBSsness.  We 
most  not  judge  <^  a  naticm  by  the 
analogy  of  a  flock  of  sheep  under 
the  diligent  care  of  a  shepherd,  but 
must  hold  that  ^b  tr«e  ideal  of  a 
nation  is  a  body  of  individaals,  who 
ave  boand  together  by  a  common 
organisation,  taking  the  alu^  of 
an  army  to  repel  invaders,  and  of  a 
police  force  to  r^ress  aasanlt  and 
robbery ;  and  who,  beixig  thus  pro> 
tected  fipomall  actual  injury,  pursue 
their  own  interests  uninteirnptedly, 
guided  each  by  his  own  lights. 
Such,  in  brie^  and  subject  to  cer- 
tain slight  exceptions,  is  the  theoiy 
of  Humboldt's  Sphere  and  DuUes  of 
Chvemment^  of  Mr,  !&dl*s  Liberty, 
and  of  Mr.  Spencer's  admirable 
essay  on  The  Dan-gen  of  Over 
Legielation, 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  a  com- 
mon charge  to  prefer  against  Eng- 
lishmen that  they  were  so  lost  in 
the  concrete  as  to  be  utterly  bewil- 
dered by  the  slightest  approach  to 
an  abstaraction.  The  difficult}^  it 
has  been  said,  with  which  free 
trade  had  to  contend  was  not  so 
much  the  selfishness  of  particular 
and  individual  interests,  as  the  fiict 
that  the  mass  of  Englishmen  were 
perfectly  awake  to  the  immediate 
national  loss  incurred  by  the  re- 
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mo^al  of  an  imposi  dutj,  and  to 
the  irainarilitto  defseflaion  of  local 
trade,  CMised  by  the  abolitioii  of  a 
qva8i-Bi0no|iolyy  while  they  fiuled  to 
grasp  the  abekact  tratha  coatauied 
in  the  hnrs  of  prodactioa  and  of  ex- 
ehaagBi  or  to  foXkow  the  chain  of 
winnning'  viiidb,  ooBUDencing  with 
theee  lawa,  ends  <^  neeeenty  in  the 
estahlJahment  of  the  piincipleB  oi 
free  tiade.    Simihirlyy  the  mezcan- 
tiJe  theory  held  its  own  for  a  long 
time.    A  guinea  was  a  tangible  and 
ooacrete  fiust.    A  man  who  had  a 
guinea  oonid  go  with  it  and  get 
what  he  wanted;  withoat    it    he 
•could  get  nothing.    Erom  this  it 
was  of  coarse  clear  that  the  msczi- 
mom.  of  wealth  was  only  another 
name  &r  the  mudminn  nam.ber  of 
gaineas.     In  the  &ce  of  such  mide- 
niaUe    fiu^  the    qpecolatioiis    of 
poHtical  eoonjamists  upon  the  nature 
of  wealth  in  the  abstract  hardly 
deserved  attention,  and  sach  mean- 
ing as  they  had,  if  indeed  they  had 
any,  was  not  worth  the  trouble  in- 
Tolved  in  its  discovray.      Things 
have  much  changed  sinoe  the  days 
when    political    economy    was    to 
Knglishinen  a  ierra  tacognitaj  and 
its    methods    of    reasoning    were 
looked  apon  with  distmst.     A  re- 
action of  annecessaiy  strength  has 
set  in.     The  writings  of  a  long  line 
of  political  economists  hare  &mi- 
liansed   Englishmen  with  the  ab- 
stract method  of  reasoning.     An 
abstraction  no  longer  presents  any 
dif&cnliy.  Whether  right  or  wrong, 
appiicable  or  inapplicable,  it  is  the 
only  method  of  viewing  a  &ct.    "No 
matter  how  complicated  the  sab- 
ject^  how  manifold  and  intricate  its 
relations,  how  subtle  and  varied  its 
laws,  the  most  popular  writer  npon 
it,   the  thinker  of  most  aathoriiy 
and  influence,  is  the  man  who,  with 
or  withoat  a  competent  knowledge, 
can  string  together  in  logical  se- 
quence a  certain  number  of  abstract 
propositions,  and  produce  a  treatise 
clear  and  intelligible  of  itself  from 


bqginnii^  to  end,  and  as  closely  as 
possfl^  resembHng  a  demonstration 
in  Endid.  It  is  strange  to  consider 
how  anwarranted  a  hold  these  rash 
abstractiDns  have  taken  upon  the 
aatjoaai  mind.  The  form  of  the 
reaponing  has  bnoome  ereryljuag^ 
the  matter  nothing;  andwiyarga- 
ment  is  ai  once  accepted,  if  it  be 
only  exhibited  in  the  shape,  A  is  B, 
and  therefiiie  C  is  D.  There  can 
he  no  better  instance  of  this  than 
^XB  ready  assent  which  has  been 

S'ven  to  the  theorems  of  Valtbna. 
population  increases  geome» 
trically,  and  if  food  increases 
arithmetical^,  population  must 
ultimately  outstrip  food.  The 
terseness  and  clearness  of  the  de- 
monstration has  made  us  forget  bow 
veiy  inadequate  are  the  generalisa- 
tions which  form  the  premisses,  and 
how  little  ground  we  have  for  as- 
snming  that  ihej  will  hold  true 
under  all  possiUe  conditions  of 
human  life. 

If  we  examine  the  arguments 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  theoiy 
that  Oovermnent  ought  as  closely 
as  possible  to  limit  its  fnnctu>as  to 
the  preservation  of  the  negative 
welfare  of  the  citizens,  we  shall  find 
good  reason  to  saspeet  that  they 
consist  of  certain  abstract  views  of 
the  constitution  of  society,  based 
upon  an  over-hasty  gsneraJuation ; 
that  they  are  more  clear  than  true, 
and  more  consistent  with  themselves 
than  a^licable  to  the  focts  which 
they  represent. 

It  ia  said  that  people  manage 
their  own  affairs  best  for  themselves; 
that  the  stimulus  of  individual  in- 
terests leads  to  better  results  than 
does  governmental  supervision ; 
that  oentralisatian  of  all  kinds  is 
^^^Ji  oppressive,  and  ine£Scient, 
devoid  of  ffliergy,  and  subject  to 
corruption  and  sd>uses.  Bailways, 
it  is  urged,  telegraphs,  insurance 
offices,  dockyards,  in  short  all  un* 
dertakinga  except  schools,  in  which 
case  the  consumer  is  ipso  facto  no 
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judge  of  the  article  which  he  par- 
chases,  flonrish  much  best  in  private 
hands.  Caveat  emptor  is  a  rale  to 
which  the  politician  mast  ahsolatelj 
adhere,  if  the  nation  is  to  be  reallj 
prosperoas.  To  this  great  political 
maxim  all  experience— of  which 
Mr.  Spencer  has  collected  -a  great 
deal — ^bears  aniform  witness. 

The  second  great  argament  ased 
in  sapport  of  the  limitation  of  the 
fhnctions  of  Gk)yemment  is  that 
all  goyemmental  saperintendence 
is  destractive  of  individaality. 
The  highest  condition,  it  is  said, 
of  homan  existence  is  that  in  which 
all  the  faculties  find  their  most  com- 
plete and  fall  development.  Bat 
development  mast  come  from  within 
and  not  from  withoat.  It  mast  be 
a  process  of  spontaneous  growth, 
obedient  to  its  own  laws  alone. 
Haman  character  mast  be  jadged 
bj  the  analogy  of  a  plant.  It  springs 
ap  as  a  flower.  To  attempt  to  im- 
prove it  or  to  change  it,  is  to  kill  it. 
To  attempt  to  promatarely  force 
its  growth,  is  altimatelj  to  stant 
and  cripple  it.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  effect  of  any  governmental 
action,  however  wisely  and  bene- 
volently planned  and  exercised, 
mast  be  absolately  prejadical.  Even 
in  governmental  schools  the  same 
system  of  edacation  mast  be  applied 
to  all  alike,  although  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  equally  suited  to 
the  capacities  and  to  the  require- 
ments of  all.  Edacation  itself,  were 
such  a  coarse  possible,  would  fare 
best  and  produce  the  most  brilliant 
results,  if  left  entirely  in  private 
hands.  Certain,  at  any  rate,  it  is, 
that  if  the  State  is  to  undertake  the 
office  of  teacher,  it  must  strictly 
confine  itself  to  the  exposition  of 
positive  facts,  absolutely  refraining 
from  the  inculcation  of  any  doctrine 
calculated  to  g^ve  a  colour  to  young 
ideas,  or  in  any  way  to  guide  or 
direct  the  free  individuality  in  its 
process  of  expansion.  But,  even  if 
the  State  refrains  from  all  action 


calculated,  however  slightly,  to  pre- 
judice the  individuality  of  its  mem- 
bers, there  are  still,  says  Mr.  Mill, 
great  dangers  to  encounter,  and 
difficulties  to  overcome.  Society  in 
the  most  unreasonable  and  unre- 
flecting manner  has  pronoanoed  its 
verdict  against  individuality,  and 
consistently  does  its  best  to  trample 
it  out.  The  influence  of  society  is 
steadily  tending  to  bring  as  to  a 
Chinese  level  of  dead  uniformity, 
and  the  adherent  of  the  individual- 
istic philosophy  must  fight  against 
this  unwholesome  force  of  popular 
opinion,  with  hand  and  with  foot 
and  with  voice  and  with  everymeans 
in  his  power. 

These  two  great  arguments  are  so 
popular  and  so  universally  recog- 
nised  as  to  deserve  very  careful 
attention.  I  must  confess  that  thej 
have  always  seemed  to  myself  more 
formidable  in  the  show  than  in  the 
reality.  The  ideal  state  of  society 
sketched  by  Humboldt  and  by  Mr. 
Mill  gleams  upon  paper  with  all  the 
beauty  of  a  faiiyland.  We  have  to 
picture  to  ourselves  a  state  of  things 
in  which  men  have  become  perfectly 
wise  and  perfectly  good,  by  the 
simple  process  of  being  let  entirely 
alone.  Individual  intelligence  is  bo 
keen  that  commercial  fraud  of  any 
kind  is  an  impossibility ;  toleration 
so  universal  that  a  man  respects 
and  almost  admires  his  neighbour 
for  consistently  acting  upon  prin- 
ciples of  the  immorality  of  which  he 
is  himself  convinced.  The  State 
provides  for  all  an  education  which, 
while  it  thoroughly  stocks  the  mind 
with  careftilly  verified  fects,  scni- 
pulously  leaves  it  free  to  form  its 
own  opinion  upon  every  subject. 
Everywhere  we  find  the  most  per- 
fect liberty  of  thought  and  of  action. 
As  long  as  a  man  refrains  from  in- 
juring the  person  and  the  property 
of  his  neighbours,  he  may  do  exactly 
as  he  likes.  Under  so  happy  a 
regime  individuality  is  perpetually 
expressing  itself  in  higher  and  more 
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beaatifal  forms,  and  the  infinite 
capabiJities  of  human  nature  work 
themselves  out  to  the  full.  Un- 
fortunatelj,  as  soon  as  we  come  to 
examine  the  details,  the  whole  pic- 
ture slowlj  melts  away. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  very 
doubtful  matter  whether  the  pro- 
position, that  each  man  is  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  interests,  is  to  be 
imhesitatingly  accepted,  although  it 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  absolutely 
true.  A  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  interests  in  those  cases  only 
where  he  has  some  special  know- 
ledge. Acountrygentlemancanbuy 
his  own  horses,  but  he  must  take  the 
qualifications  of  his  physician  upon 
trust,  and  he  is  absolutely  incompe- 
tent to  decide  upon  the  solvency  of 
a  company  in  which  he  may  wish  to 
take  shares,  or  of  an  insurance  office 
in  which  he  may  wish  to  effect 
a  policy.  Hence  to  him  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
or— assuming  the  existence  of  such 
a  functionaiy — of  a  govemmental 
inspector  of  joint-stock  companies, 
is  invaluable,  and  well  worth  the 
slight  extra  taxation  which  may  be 
involved,  and  the  inappreciable 
cheek  upon  liberty,  individuality, 
and  free  enterprise  which  may  be 
entailed.  Because  a  man  is  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  interests  in  the 
limited  and  special  sense  in  which 
a  sailor  is  the  best  judge  of  a  ship, 
and  a  cobbler  of  a  shoe,  we  must  not 
assume  that  he  is  omniscient,  and 
is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests 
in  every  case : — ne  sutor  ultra  crepi- 
dam.  And  from  this  I  should  wish 
to  deduce  the  rule, — that  it  is  the 
duty  o/QovemmerU  to  indirectly  prO' 


tect  the  persons  and  propetiy  of  its 
siibjectSj  hy  exercising  a  power  of  in- 
spectioii  over  all  such  matters  and 
undertakings  as  clearly  affect  tJie  wel- 
fare of  the  majority  of  the  tuUion^  and 
for  a  sound  judgment  upon  which 
special  or  professional  knowledge  'is 
re^pdred,^ 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what 
limitations  are  to  be  made,  and 
where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  in  the 
application  of  this  principle?  If 
the  State  inspects  insurance  offices 
and  banks,  is  it  also  to  inspect 
registry  offices  for  educational  or 
domestic  employment,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  accounts  of  mercantile 
firms  in  the  behalf  of  sleeping  part- 
ners ?  When  State  supervision 
once  begins,  where  is  it  to  stop? 
Such  an  objection  does  not  in  any 
way  disprove  the  validity  of  our 
principle.  *  There  are  many  points 
which  legislation  must  decide,  but 
which  apparently  might  be  decided 
as  well  one  way  as  the  other:  as 
whether  forty  stripes  are  to  be 
inflicted  or  forty  save  one.'  Go- 
vernment must  draw  the  line  in 
question  to  the  best  of  its  ability, 
imposing  the  restriction  of  its  su- 
pervision where  it  seems  necessary, 
and  suffering  it  to  become  a  dead 
letter  where  it  is  no  longer  needed. 
I  doubt  whether  the  strongest 
advocate  of  the  limitation  of  the 
functions  of  Oovemment  would  as- 
sert that  the  progress  made  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  individuality,  and 
liberty  would  counterbalance  the 
loss  of  public  security  and  the  injury 
done  to  the  general  welfare,  if  such 
restrictions  were  removed  as  the 
proof-mark  upon  gun-barrels,  or  the 


'A  Middlesex  jury  have  but  recently  advised  that  Government  should  inspect 
locomotire  boilers.  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  American  papers  which  is  still 
aore  pertinent : — 

SxpLo^rrs  Lamps. — The  number  of  serious  accidents,  numbering  from  four  to 
£ve  weekly,  arising  from  the  explosion  of  kerosene  lamps  is  attracting  general  atten- 
tion in  America.  The  Kew  York  Board  of  Health  are  taking  steps  to  prosecute  rigor- 
ously every  violation  of  ordinance  forbidding  the  sale  of  dangerous  illuminating 
fluids. 
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Acti  vegnlating'  tiie  tmBSMstioiis  of    exposed.     Henesiy  would  lie  tiie 
pA  w  Jilimkera.      A   gientlonmi   csn    Desl?  pofic]^,  ftnd  the  intorastB  oC 


dumge  1b8  tsilor,  and  a  poor  man  boyer  and  of  seller  would  be 

Ida  bootmaker;  but  a  gentleiiiaa  tiaJ,  if  we  all  Iired  for  sooae  two 

needs  to  bare  bis  life   protected  or  three  hundreds  of  years.    As  it 

agSBBsttliedisbenestjofgiiBamitliay  is,  life  is  so  short  that  it  is  often 

and  a  poor  man  his  property  againsfc  ibe  most  husraliTe  cour^  for  the 

the    dishonesty    of    pawnbi  ukei  s.  vendeir  to  puisue  a  (pndc  eareer  of 


It  needs  Teiy  little  common  sense  what  practically  amovnts  to  fraad^ 

to  see  that  there  are  some  trades  and  then  to  niire  npoa  bis  gains 

and  occnpationa  wfaicn  the  State  and  loaTO  nie  birper  m  the  lardbL 

may  leave  entirdy  alone,  and  otifeers  And  hence  it  u  tiiat  no  amoant  of 

wbere  it  is  imperatrre,  in  behalf  of  poUtioo-ecuiiomical  demonatraiaoB  in 

the  public^  that  it  shoold  interfere.'  any  wi^  aSeeis  the  practieal  yabe 

Bnt,  it  may  be  said,  and  is,  Ae  of  the  proposition  Ibat  Gk>vemment 

presence  of  peifecUy  free  competi-  ongbt  to  protect  the  boyer  in  those 


tionisnltxmatelythebestgBarantee    cases  where  the  eonseqnences  of  his 
(^  ezodlence.     Here  we  are  a^  to    own  ignoranee  may  inTolre  senons 


be  ao  carried  away  hy  the  abstract  injmy  to  his  person  or  his 

ideas  inrolred  in  Hxb  argament  as  The   pnMic    nraat    be     protected 

to  lose  sight  of  the  qoafification  against  fraodnlent  loan  and  insa- 

eontainedin  the  word 'attMRofefy/  ranee  offices,  and  more  eapedallj 

and  which  in  the  interest  of  one  those  eril-doers  most  be  extirpated 

of  the  argnment  it  is  Tery  who  pr^  upon  the  misery  of  their 


desirable  to  ignore.     Of  ooone  tiie    Mlow-ereatnres    by   the    sale    of 
qnestion  of  time  does  not  alfect  the    worthless  specifics  for  aorae  dis> 


abstract  tnxtb  of  the  theorems  of  eases.     ¥*ree  conzpetition    between 

pofitical  economy,  and  economiBts  members  of  the  recognised  medinl 

in  iikeir  demonstratiOBS  disregard  corporation  and  tilose  beyond  its 

ibe    element    of  time    altogetiier.  pale  may  or  may  not  hare  aQ  the 

Bat,  when  we  come  to  consider  bow  adranti^es    attributed    to    it    by 

far  the  abstract  truths  of  politicail  political  economists,  but  these  ad> 

economy  find  their  expression  in  yantages  most  not  be  allowed  in 

fects,  iben  we  can  no  longer  aSord  ezense  of  burge  piofifcs  made  hy  the 

to  orerlook  the  ({oaKfication  due  to  wbolesale  nrnrder  of  the  ignorant 

the  element  of  time.    When  we  say  and  the  poor.     Our  pootton  will 

that  free   competition  must   ulti-  only  be  fortified  if  we  consider  who 

nmtely  rid  the  market  of  inferior  are  the  adrocates  of  the  rule  caveat 

goods,  we  fbrget  tiiat  fife  is  often  emptor.*     An  honest  sihrer-amitii 

too  ribort  fer  fraud  to  be  properly  looks  upon  the   Hall-mark    as   a 


'  I  cumot  refrsin  fivm  qxiotbg  m  extmto  tftB  fblloiniig  passage : — 'There  an  msBj 
aetions  which  imdar  soiiie  eiRnmstaaeea  sre  wiong.  aad  othen  not;  and  as  in- 
diridnals  cannot  estimate  their  true  character,  they  require  that  it  should  be  estimaUd 
for  them.  These  functions  are  disehaiged  by  -what,  using  the  title  in  a  large  sense, 
we  may  term  "  the  Police.*'  The  exact  prorince  of  this  Police  fcannot  be  xegolated 
beforehand.  We  cannot  say,  for  instance,  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  jnst  canse  of 
sospicion.  All  great  branches  of  indnstiy  affect  the  pnblie  so  much  that  the  public  has 
a  ri^ki  to  ooBtrol  then.  Thus  the  supervision  of  the  Police  oyer  the  sale  of  bread  is 
jnstiiSable  because  the  price  and  quality  of  bread  aifeets  the  whole  community.  Again, 
the  Police  has  to  regulate  all  such  things  as  roads  or  bridges,  the  constmctiaD  of 
whbh  bensits  all,  but  does  not  fidl  under  the  pzoyinoa  of  any  an&' — Mr.  T.  C.  Sandars* 
Hmmi  of  The  PhOosophy  ofSffhL 

'  In  the  East  of  London  a  brisk  trade  is  driyen  in  sham  life-buoys,  made  of  rashes 
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benefit  and  a  aeciizxhr  to  the  seller 
as  wen  as  to  the  bnTer.  Whea 
some  Dotoribna  fiohire  has  rained 
some  handredb  of  &milie^  it  is  not 
the  moat  rei^wctable  or  the  most 
prosperous  diTisioii  of  the  Cify  in* 
terests  that  is  so  lood  in  its  praises 
of  the  hlessii^  of  narestricted 
commercial  enterprise.  The  City 
article  in  many  newspapers  is  often 
wriiteu  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
regards  the  inTostments  <^  the 
pidl>Hc  as  the  legitimate  and  abso- 
lute property  of  the  commercial 
world,  and  who  considers  that '  in- 
creased commercial  activity' — ^by 
which  is  to  bennderstood  increased 
actiTify  in  spec^a&n — more  than 
compensates  fbr  *  temnoraiy  depress 
aion  and  nufividaal  lo^s' — by 
whidi  is  to  be  understood  an 
amonnt  of  private  misery  and  min 
which,  pelitica!  economisis  nu^ 
ignore,  bat  which,  a  wise  Ooyero- 
ment  ought  as  &r  as  possible  to 
render  an  impossibifity. 

Lastly,  even  if  we  altogether  put 
oiBit  of  sight  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  between  buyer 
and  seller  in  sach  cases  as  those 
whicli  we  have  described;  yet  we 
flliali  still  find  that  there  are  certain 
grest  undertakings  whicli  concern, 
the  interests  of  aS  alike,  but  which, 
it  is  not  the  especial  province  of 
ai^  one  in  pardcnlar  to  manage 
and  to  control  in  the  general  in- 
terest. Mr.  Spencer  iSrikes  one 
note  when  he  speaiks  of  the  dangers 
of  over^leigishition^juid  quite  another 
when  lie  tatts  of  railway  misma- 
nagement. Surely  the  steadily  in- 
creasing bfuainess  and  income,  and 
the  steadily  decreasing  charges 
and  ahnost  absolute  security  of  the 
General  Post  Office,  are  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  who  deprecate  the 
assumption  by  Government  of  Amo- 
tions   of  general   utility.    Ptiblic 


opinion  has  ezporassed  itself  deci- 
dedlj^  upon  the  question  whether  ik 
is  or  is  not  advisable  in  the  interests 
of  the  commanity  at  large  that  Go- 
venmiemb  should  take  to  itself  the 
management  (^  teliegraphs,  r^nov- 
iDg^  them  from  the  mismanagement 
of  those  companies  who,  in  uie  en- 
joyment of  a  practical  monopoly, 
have  grosslj  neglected  the  pubHa 
interests,  and  g^uarded  themselves 
against  the  posi^Mliiy  of  ccHuplaint 
by  refosing  to  contract  for  a 
message  except  upon  the  express 
stipulation  that  no  complaints  shall 
be  preferred.  In  the  case  of  rail- 
ways, postal  and  telegraph  service, 
and  simihr  large  madertakings  of 
general  interest — ^we  BEiay  add  gas 
and  water- works^  and  cemeteries — 
i^e  ihftoence  of  competition  is  aU 
togiether  absent.  Biardly  any  one 
denies  that  Government  ought  to- 
exercise  some  sort  of  oontr<u  over 
such  undertakings,  such  as  for 
example  that  given  by  the  Bailway 
Act  of  1 944.  But,  if  we  onee  admit- 
the  principle  that  goverzmiental 
interference  is  allowable,  the  only 
question  that  remains  is  how  far  it 
is  advisabUs  that  it  sheuld  be  carried, 
and  whether  it  is  not  better  and 
more  satisfectory  in  the  long- 
run  far  Gk)vemment  to  take  the 
entire  management  of  such  matters- 
into  its  own  hands.  The  only  good- 
argument  of  which  I  am  aware 
against  such  a  course  is  that  oT 
mt,  Hudson,  who  has  expressed  his 
belief  that  Government  would  in 
such  a  case  have  more  upon  its 
hands  than  it  could  manage.  Mr. 
Hudson's  great  experience  gives- 
great  weight  to  his  opinion;  but 
still  it  is  an  opinion  only,  and  does 
not  render  the  experiment  impos- 
sible, especially  if  it  be  made  gnu 
dually.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  u^ged  that  an  economy  would 


and  aluuriogs.  Caveat  emjptor  woald  be  a  more  suitable  iBBoeiptioa  for'  rach  articles, 
tliaa  is  the  *  warranted  aoiid  cork '  which  they  always  bear.  But  then  members  of  Parlia- 
sent  bi^  more  gtm-baxrels  than  life-buoys. 
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be  effected  highly  oondncive  to  the 
public  interest.  The  energy  of  per- 
sonal supervision  may  enable  an 
individual  proprietor  or  a  firm  of 
proprietors  to  outbid  Gk>yemment ; 
but  Gk>vemment  can  outbid  joint- 
stock  companies  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  board :  and,  putting  out 
of  question  the  diminished  cost  of 
management,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Govemment  is  content 
if  it  can  pay  the  expenses  of  working 
the  concern,  and  need  not  squeeze 
the  public  to  provide  a  dividend  for 
shareholders. 

From  these  considerations  I 
should  wish  to  deduce  the  rule — 
that  in  all  large  uttdertakinga  which 
undeniuhly  affect  the  interest  of  the 
publiCf  amd  which  by  their  very  itiag- 
nitude  render  competition  impossible^ 
it  is  advisable  that  the  m^ina^emsnt 
should  belong  to  Oovemment,  rather 
than  to  an  irresponsible  body  of 
shareholders  whose  intei'ests  are  dia^ 
metrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
general  public :  and  it  must  be  wi" 
der stood  that  this  rule  is  to  be  aC' 
cepted  quite  independently  of  any 
question  whetlier  the  working  of  sueh 
undertahingshy  jointrstoch  companies^ 
as  at  present^  can  be  shown  to  involve 
no  actual  and  direct  danger  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  public, 
such  as  icas  spoken  of  in  tlie principle 
first  laid  down. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  second 
of  the  two  great  arguments  used  by 
the  advocates  of  the  laissez-faire 
theory  of  government,  namely  that 
it  is  well  to  reduce  governmental 
interference  to  a  minimum,  inas- 
much as  individuality  is  the  greatest 
of  all  goods,  and  governmental  in- 
terference is  injurious  to  individu- 
ality. Put  in  a  more  definite  and 
practical  shape  the  doctrine  amounts 
pretty  much  to  this — that  Govern- 
ment must  on  no  account  interfere 
with  the  free  publication,  and  ex- 
pression, and  inculcation  upon 
others,  of  opinions  of  which  it  dis- 
approves,  or  with    actiohs  which 


upon  moral  grounds  it  would  con- 
demn, unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  opinions  or  actions  produce 
direct  injury  to  either  person  or 
property,  such  as  is  ordinarily  cog- 
nisable by  the  criminal  law.  We 
will  briefly  consider  some  of  the 
leading  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  in  support  of  this  position. 
In  the  first  place  we  must  endea- 
vour to  attach  some  meaning  to  the 
word  'individuality.'  A  man's  in- 
dividuality ought  to  mean  the  sum 
total  of  those  points  wherein  he  dif- 
fers from  other  men,  when  they  are 
considered  not  as  distinguishing  him 
from  other  men,  but  rather  as  form- 
ing and  constituting  his  own  pecu- 
liar character.  The  old  logical  rules 
that  clear  definition  is  identical  with 
distinct  division,  and  that  perfect 
opposition  can  only  be  between  con- 
tradictories, are  very  pertinent. 
Where  the  maximum  of  individu- 
ality obtains,  there  we  shall  find  the 
maximum  number  of  absolutely  dis- 
tinct  types  of  character.  The  in- 
dividuahty  of  the  just  man  only 
exists  as  such  when  he  is  actually 
contrasted  with  the  unjust  man,  and 
the  individuality  of  the  hero  only 
shows  itself  when  we  contrast  him 
with  the  coward.  And  from  this  it 
follows  most  clearly  that  the  exis- 
tence of  absolute  individuality  is 
far  from  being  a  very  desirable  thing, 
and  that,  if  non-intervention  on  the 
part  of  Government  tends  to  pro- 
duce such  individuality,  then  such 
non-intervention  is  unwise  and  ill- 
judged.  Using  the  word  *  individu- 
ality '  in  a  narrower  sense,  we  may 
say  that  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
dividuality is  essential  for  that  sub- 
division of  the  higher  kinds  of 
labour  which  is  the  motive  force 
and  the  characteristic  of  all  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  well  that  men's  tastes 
should  so  far  differ  as  to  lead  them 
to  keenly  follow  out  different  pur- 
suits, and  to  a  certain  extent  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life.  It  is  this  kind 
of  individuality  that  is  requisite  if  a 
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xnan  is  to  achieve  any  eminence,  or 
to  leave  his  mark  npon  the  acts  or 
the  thoughts  of  his  age.  We  are 
tempted  to  mnltiplj  instances. 
Greorge  William  Hegel  and  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  the  Rajah  Brooke  and 
Dr.  Livingstone,  Greorge  Stephenson 
and  Mr.  Browning,  Gavour  and 
Mons.  N^laton,  Mr.  Peabody  and 
Lord  Townshend,  have  each  and  all 
of  them  done  a  work  the  value  of 
which  is  incalculable,  and  which  in 
all  human  probability  no  one  else 
could  have  done  as  well.  The  truth 
contained  in  poeta  ncucitur  non  fit 
holds  good  of  all  great  pursuits.  If 
this  be  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  individuality,  then  it  is  certain 
that  the  possession  of  individuality 
among  its  citizens  is  the  highest 
of  all  national  goods ;  and  it  is  also 
equally  certain  that  no  Government 
would  ever  endeavour  to  repress  it, 
and  that  any  governmental  action, 
short  of  oriental  despotism,  de- 
signed to  repress  it  would  be,  and 
would  deserve  to  oe,  ludicrously 
unsuccessful.  On  the  other  hand  a 
man's  individuality  may,  and  often 
does,  take  a  shape  directly  and 
avowedly  antagonistic  to  the  better 
interests  of  the  more  reasonable 
portion  of  society.  Vice  is  multi- 
form and  manifold,  and  gives  great 
scope  for  new  combinations  and  in- 
genious conceptions.  A  man's  indi- 
viduality may  take  the  form  of  habi- 
tual drunkenness,  or  of  confirmed 
and  deliberate  profligacy,  or  he  may 
be  a  professional  gambler,  living 
well  upon  his  gains,  or  (in  default  of 
1 2  &  1 3  Vict.  c.  92)  he  may  devote 
his  whole  energies  to  cock-fighting. 
Here  we  have  a  type  of  individu- 
ality which  in  the  general  interest 
Grovemment,  if  it  can,  is  bound  to 
suppress.  It  is  not  true  that  such 
suppression  is  an  impossibility. 
BuU-baiting  is  no  longer  extant, 
prize-fighting  is  dying  &8t,  cock- 
fighting  ffoes  on  in  secret,  but  is 
ahnost  always  detected.  Gould 
Government  purify    the    turf,    or 
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could  it,  if  it  chose,  put  a  stop  to 
racing  altogether?  Those  whose 
answer  is  no,  must  recollect  that 
the  friends  of  bull-baiting  once  gave 
a  similar  answer.  Neither  is  it  true 
that  a  vice  suppressed  by  govern- 
mental interference  only  lies  latent. 
Such  a  statement  is  opposed  to  the 
psychological  thooiy  of  habit,  and 
to  all  experience.  Men  soon  cease 
to  desire  an  enjoyment  which  is  out 
of  their  reach.  A  great  deal  of 
mistaken  talk  goes  on  upon  the 
assumption  that  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  Grovemment  to  check  vice. 
Of  course  no  Government  can  check 
for  once  and  for  ever  all  forms  of 
human  obliquity.  But  there  are 
certain  gross  forms  of  depravity 
which  express  themselves  in  a  pal- 
pable shape :  and  these  a  deter- 
mined Grovemment  can  check,  and 
ought  to  check.  They  require 
money,  if  they  are  to  be  successfully 
carried  on;  and  a  severe  fine  will 
soon  bring  them  to  an  end.  The 
danger  which  individuality  incurs 
from  such  action  on  the  part  of 
Government  is  purely  imaginazy. 
The  progress  of  humanity  will  be  as 
little  affected  by  the  closing  of  the 
bank  at  Homburg  as  it  was  when 
the  hells  in  St.  James's  put  up  their 
shutters. 

And  from  all  this  I  should  wish 
to  deduce  the  following  rule, — thctt 
it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to. re- 
press all  such  ads  as  involve  open  and 
defiant  scandal  to  ordinary  morality. 

The  limits  which  this  principle 
needs  in  its  application  are  a  matter 
of  common  sense.  Government 
cannot  prevent  gambling  in  private 
houses,  but  it  can  imprison  a  man 
who  openly  keeps  a  faro  table.  It 
cannot  stop  deer-stalking,  but  it  can 
and  ought  to  stop  the  wanton  and 
vulgar  cruelty  of  pigeon  matches. 
Siimlarly  it  could,  if  it  liked,  com- 
plete the  work  which  it  began  so 
well  in  the  Haymarket,  although  it 
cannot  hope  to  stamp  out  immo- 
rality altogether. 
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It  is  hard  to  see  why  certain 
natioiial  vices  are  not  severely  dealt 
with,  unless  it  he  that  they  are  sap- 
ported  by  powerfdl  and  moneyed 
interests.  The  majority  of  the  na- 
tion have  a  clear  interest  in  their 
suppression.  The  opinion  of  the 
lower  orders  npon  the  question  of  a 
permissive  IhII  is  as  well  marked 
and  distinct  as  is  the  opinion  of 
that  powerful  electioneering  body, 
the  publicans. 

Turning  from  actions  to  opinions 
and  the  expression  of  opinions,  the 
functions    of  Government  can  be 
laid  down  with  equal  clearness.     I 
cannot  but  think  that  Government 
has  the  right,  as  it  has  the  power, 
to  check  the  sale  of  books  and  pic- 
tures,  and  the  deUvery  of  public 
speeches  and  addresses,  as  it  may 
from  time  to  time  think  advisable. 
Here  we  shall  find  it  more  difficult 
than  before  to  exactly  determine 
the  limits  within  which  our  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  applied,  although  it  is 
perfectly  easy  for  common  sense  to 
settle  the  limits  upon  each  parti- 
cular occasion.  Of  course  obscenity 
will  always  pretend  that  it  is  legiti- 
mate art,  and  that  it  must  not  be 
stifled  or  nipped  in  the  bud;  and 
similarly  the  grossest  and  lowest 
forms    of    quackery    will    always 
shelter  themselves  under  the  pre- 
tended veil  of  new  scientific  truth. 
But  such  an  imposture  is  easily  to 
be  detected.     Governmental  inter- 
ference would  only  be  exercised  in 


extreme  eases.     The  qatesHo  jurU 
is  admitted.     The  qucBstio  facH  re- 
mains for  a  jury.     To  say  that  if 
a  jury  once  begin  to  hand  over  to 
the  law  the  publishers  of  St.  Cle- 
ment Danes,  the  next  day  will  see 
Mr.  Swinburne  in  prison  and  the 
hangman  burning  Dryden,  is  simply 
absurd.     Because  we  do  not  allow 
a  vulgar  and  untruthful  lecturer  to 
inflame  the  evil  passions  of  Orange- 
men and  the   indignation  of  Ca- 
tholics, it  by  no  means  follows  that 
polemical  discussion  is  at  an  end. 
And  similarly  it  is  perfectly  easy  ^o . 
disting^sh    a    legitimate    medical, 
treatise  from  certain  detestable  imi- 
tations.    With  regard  to  philo^ 
phical  and  theological  discussion, 
we  need  raise  no  imaginary  dangers. 
We  need  not  in  the  present  day 
fqar  lest  governmental  interference 
should  suppress  valuable  truth.  To 
refer  to  the  story  of  Ghdileo  is  as 
absurd  as  to  evoke  the  shadow  of 
Jeflries  in  support  of  a  proposal  to 
abolish  irresponsible  judges.     The 
principle  for  which  I  contend  is, — 
that  the  interests  of  truth  are  now 
sufficiently  advanced  for  Oovemmeni 
to  safely   assume   tJie  censorship   of 
literature   and  of   art^  and    to    rt'- 
press    the  puhlicatiofi   and  sale   of 
works     of    literature    and    of    art, 
and    the  public    expression   of   (^^yi^ 
nions,  whkli  it  judges  to  he  directly 
offensive  to  common  decency  and  mo- 
rality, or  to  be  directly  svj^ersive  of 
the  public  peace}    I  cannot  but  be- 


» I  wish  that  any  advocate  of  liberty  of  the  prees  in  it«  most  absolute  shape  would 
take  the  trouble  to  read  from  beginning  to  end  a  number  of  The  Illustrated  I\>lice 
News.  In  default  of  such  patience  let  him  attentively  consider  the  two  columns  of  ad- 
vertisements contained  in  each  number,  and  ask  himself  whether  a  little  police  supei^ 
vision  is  not  desirable.  The  advertisements  of  the  most  delectable  sporting  papexs 
fall  far  short  of  the  abominations  which  will  here  meet  his  eye. 

Then,  again,  advocates  of  Malthusianism  in  its  most  DBsty  and  ill-judged  shape, 
draw  up  small  compendia  for  the  practical  use  of  the  enlightened,  and  distribute  them 
by  the  penny  post  among  maidHservants,  boys  at  college,  and  the  sixth  form  in  public 
schools.  Social  reformers  fall  into  bad  company  when  they  adopt  the  taeoes  of 
quack  doctors  and  Jew  money-lenders. 

When  I  was  at  Oxford  my  college  was  deluged  with  these  circuUn.  But  I  was 
advised  that  leeal  prooeedinga  would  be  difficult  and  ineffactoaL  Thi0»  I  cannot 
Imt  thiiikf  fbow  not  be. 
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thai  the-  admitted  ervila  which  to  assume  hia  GbTemment  to  be  in 

flm^  a  oeDsozahip  wonld  obviate  the  wrong,  nntil  it  can  be  abso* 

aiEe  fvt  greater  than  any  danger  Intelj  demonstrated  that  it  is  in 

which  it  involTes  to  the  interests  of  the  right.    They  forget  that  the 

£ree  disoossion.     It  is  easy  to  dis-  ideas    of    the    French    revolntion 

tbkgiiiah  between  a  writer  whose  have  done  their  work,  and  are  in- 

o^inionSy  however  new  and  strange,  applicable  to  the  existing  order  of 

are  dictated  l^  a  hona  fides  in  tiie  things.     Almost  all  necessary  de- 

canse  of  tmth,  and  a  purveyor  of  stmction  is  over,  and  true  Libe* 

offid ;   and  if  we  are  to  hold  that  ralism  will  soon  express  itself  in 

<3t>venun6nt  is  not  sufficiently  wise  the  form  of  a  desire  for  reorganisa- 

to  recognise  such  a  distinction,  we  tion,  rather  than  in  abstract  decla* 

had  better    dei^  the    efficacy  of  mation  against  dead  evils.  We  have, 

fflvetminent  in  any  shape,  and  give  all  of  ns,  quite  as  much  liberty  as  we 

oar    adherenoe    to    absolute    pes-  want,  and  perhi^s  even  more  than 

is  good. 


If  we  abandon  details,  and  consider  K  we  consider  the  question  from 
the  laii886Z'faM'e  theory  of  Govern-  the  stand-point  afforded  by  moral 
niant  as  a  whole,  we  shall  see  that  philosophy,  we  shall,  whatever  ^be 
it  onoe  had  greater  value,  and  called  our  system  of  morals,  find  ourselves 
for  greater  attention,  than  at  pre-  landed    in    the    same    conclusion. 
sent.      Historically  it  arose  as  a  On  utilitarian    principles,    which, 
protest  against  unwise  restrictions  waiving  all  question  as  to  whether 
\}j  which   trade    was    undeniably  utility  be  the  highest  possible  moral 
lumpered,  and  freedom  of  thought  standard,  are  still,  in  cases  where 
and  of  opinion  greatly  checked,  aJ-  morality  is  not  at  stake,  the  only 
though  not  so  greatly  as  is  gene-  possible  criterion  by  which  to  guide 
rally  believed.     And  it  is  now  as  our  actions,  it  is  matter  of  demon- 
unwise  to  use  the  abstract  argn-  stration   that   Gk>vemment    has   a 
ment  of    laissez-favre    against    all  right  to  curb  the  pleasures  of  the 
governmental    interference    what-  few  in  behalf  of  the  better  interests 
«ver,  as  it  would  be  to  appeal  to  of  the  many.  I  leave  to  Mr.  Mill  the 
the  pxinciples  embodied  in  the  Bill  task  of  reconciling  the  principles  of 
ofBightsinsupportofasimilarposi-  hia  Essay  on  Lib&rty  with  those  of 
tion.  Year  by  year  men  grow  wiser  his  treatise   On  UtiUtariamsm,      I 
and  more  tolerant,  and  year  by  year  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  irre- 
there  is  less  need  to  dread  undue  concilable.      K  a  majority  of  the 
and  unwise  interference  on  the  part  population  are  convinced  that  their 
of  a  Government  which,  in  Eng-  happiness  will  be  greatly  promoted 
land  certainly,  is  the  close  reflex  of  by  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  in- 
ihe  common  sense  and  better  opi-  toxicating  liquors,  their  wishes,  if 
nion  of  the  more  intelligent  portion  they  take  a  reasonable  form,  must 
of  the  community.     The  advocates  over-ride  the  desires  of  a  minority, 
of  the  ladsseZ'faire  theory  are  car-  who  desire  the  liberty  of  sitting  in 
ried  away  by  the  strength  of  an  a  public-house  all  day.     There  is 
over-abstract    generalisation,   first  no  fear  lest  the  over^zeal  of  tee- 
ahaped  in  times  and  under  circum-  totalism  should  abolish  the  liquor 
stances  which  were  very  unlike  the  traffic  altogether,  but  there  is  great 
present,    and    the    knowledge    of  national  danger  in  the  absolutely 
"which  is  fast  becoming  a  matter  of    tmrestricted  liquor  traffic  which  at 
history.     They  seezo,  perhaps  un-  present  goes  on.     We  must  weigh 
oonscionsly  to  t^iemselves,  to  hold  a  certain    against   a  highlv  con- 
that  it  is  the  first  duiy  of  a  patriot  tingent  evUi  aned  decide  wnich  is 
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the  greater.  As  democracy  ad- 
vances, interference  with  the  so- 
called  liberties  of  the  few  in  the 
behalf  of  all  becomes  more  and 
more  advisable,  and  more  and  more 
possible,  and — which  is  most  im- 
portant—more and  more  inevitable. 
We  seem  to  be  bnt  just  awakening 
to  the  fact  that,  behind  and  below 
all  forms,  the  true  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy is  a  wise  and  strong  Go- 
vernment, resolutely  working  ont 
the  good  of  the  masses.  The  work- 
ing classes  of  England  seem  to  me 
to  be  in  advance  of  our  political 
philosophers. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  aban- 
don the  utilitarian  stand-point,  and 
assert  that  Grovemment  ought  as 
far  as  possible  to  be  the  expression 
of  certain  definite  moral  concep- 
tions— a  view  which  after  lying 
dormant  from  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
has  at  last  vigorously  reasserted 
itself  in  Germany — we  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  Government 
must  not  confine  its  attention  to 
the  lower  interests  merely  of  the 
governed,  but  must  in  addition, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  en- 
deavour to  promote  their  highest 
welfare.  The  State  ought  to  be,* 
and  is,  the  realisation  of  man's  best 
and  highest  reason,  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  he  holds  to  be  good  and 
true.  And  such,  in  the  main,  all 
States  are,  and  have  been.  To  carp 
at  individual  defects  is  mere  little- 
mindedness.  We  ought  rather  to 
recognise  the  one  common  prin- 
ciple of  sound  reason — a  material 
capable  of  being  wrought  out  into 
many  forms — and  in  virtue  of  which 
the  worst  governed  State  is  still  a 
State.  '  The  existence  of  cripples 
need  not  prevent  our  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  life.* 

It  is  strange  to  see,  as  the  general 


elections  come  round,  how   little 
Englishmen  appreciate  and  sympa- 
thise with  what  will  one  day  be 
recognised  as  the  most  important 
political    questions.      Government 
by  parties  has  a  tendency  to  nndnly 
exalt    comparatively    unimportant 
matters,  and  to  make  us  lose  sight 
of  the  great  duties  of  the  State  in 
the  settlement  of  the  little  difficulty 
as  to  who  is  to  take  the  helm  for 
the  next    eighteen    months.     But 
little  by  little  power  is  passing  into 
the  ha^ds  of  the  worlang  claaseSy, 
and  the  course  of  events  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  the  working  clasaea 
after  all  who  have  the  broadest  and 
the  wisest  views  of  the  sphere  and 
duties  of  Gk>vemment.     They  know 
best  the  amount  of  good  which  a- 
wise  administration  could  work  out 
for  them,   and   do    not    love  the 
cynical  point  of  view,  too  common 
among  their  employers,  that  social 
evils  are  a  Gatnarina  which  we  must 
notattempttodrainaway.i  Extreme 
as  their  notions  may  perhaps  be, 
they  none  the  less  teach  us  a  good 
lesson.     A  man  must  have  over- 
balanced his  mind  with  his  own  ab- 
stractions, and  have  lost  all  hold 
upon  practical  truth,  when  he  haa 
given  his  adherence  to  a  political 
philosophy  which  teaches  him  that 
it  is  unwise  for  Government  to  at- 
tempt, and  impossible  for  it  to  do, 
that  which,  if  he  could,  he  would 
do  single-handed  with  his  whole 
heart  and  strength.     We  have  in 
the  widest    sense  a  duty  to  our 
neighbours,   and  we  have  also   a 
voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws. 
Surely  we  are  to  blame  if  we  do  not 
invoke  the  aid  of  Government  U> 
strengthen  our  hands  in  our  en- 
deavours to  work  out  for  others  and 
for  ourselves  that  which  we  honestly 
believe  to  be  wise  and  good^  and  to 


'  Working  men  especially  remember  the  abolition  of  the  truck  syiitem.  (i  &  a  W, 
4.  c.  37.)  And  yet  speakers  at  our  Social  Science  Congresses  would  have  us  believe 
tliHt  Gorornment  cannot  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset  labourer  who 
has  to  receive  one  half  of  his  wages  in  cider. 
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do  faaitle  with  that  which  we  know 
to  be  evil. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  that  por- 
tion of  the  community  which  makes 
its  living  by  the  poverty,  the  misery, 
4ind  often  by  the  sin  of  its  fellow- 
creatnres,  should  be  able  to  quote 
the  utterances  of  our  great  political 
philosopbers  in  its  fitvour.  It  is 
•easily  to  be  understood  that  there 
are  certain  persons  and  certain 
<»1a88es  w^ho  will  always  deprecate 
the  least  interference  on  the  part  of 
Oovemment,  and  will  raise  the  cry 
that  commerce  is  paralysed,  and 
ihat  the   liberties  of  the  subject 


are  in  peril.  These  gentlemen  owe 
their  best  thanks  to  the  laissez-faire 
philosophy.  Those  who  are,  and 
those  who  one  day  may  be  their 
victims,  will  probably  give  their  ad- 
herence to  a  system  of  philosophy 
older  than  the  theory  of  laissez-faire^ 
and  if  less  abstract  certainly  not 
less  thoughtful,  which  teaches  us 
that,  beyond  the  mere  security  of 
person  and  property.  Government 
owes  to  the  governed  a  wise  and 
earnest  supervision  over  the  '  heal- 
thy substantial  business  of  the 
details  of  living.' 

E.  W. 
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PROTEUS. 

A  8MIM  sabiime 
Of  somethmg  far  more  deeply  interposed, 
•  Whose  dweUing  is  the  light  of  setting  son. 
And  the  ronod  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
Ajid  the  green  earth,  and  in  the  mind  of  man. 

I. 

Sole  in  blank  bonndlsss  darkness,  dimlj  bright, 
The  homed  moon  hangs  o'er  the  viewless  sea, 
Whose  spell-boniid  wavering  lips  wash  fitfully 

Up  the  black  shingle  in  whisperings  of  crisp  light. 

Lonely  I  stand— ^ihe  midnight's  eremite, 

Whilst  mine  awed  sea^ward  gaze  goes  wistfully 
Into  the  darkness  face  to  face  with  me, 

The  darkness  where  the  sea  is,  and  the  night. 

And  lo !  I  feel  it  coming  again,  again — 
Up  from  the  waves  as  Proteus  did  of  old. 

Ah,  wert  Thou  like  that  old  God  of  the  main 

To  whom  we  cry  *  Unveil '  for  ever  in  vain. 
Formless  Desire,  which  no  eye  may  behold, 

No  hands  of  ours  can  weary,  and  no  spell  chain ! 

II. 

Ah,  bosom-friend  !  familiar  Mystery ! 

Oh  Lurer  with  veiled  face !  oh  Comforter  ! 

One  Spirit  of  many  forms  felt  everywhere. 
Who  knows  what  manner  of  Spirit  Thou  mayst  be  ? 
None,  tho'  his  most  loved  haunts  be  full  of  Thee, 

Valleys,  where  leaves  and  clear  streams  sleep,  and  stir^ 

The  blue  flash  of  the  diving  kingfisher. 
The  rose,  whose  depths  of  scent  soft  rains  set  free, 
Though  Thy  wild  way  be  with  the  hurricane. 

Thunder  and  cloud ;  though  he  behold  the  day 
Cradling  Thee  in  some  wandering  eastern  fleece 
Of  loveliest  fire ;  or  sadly  sighing,  again. 

His  evening  soul  bewail  Thee,  dying  away 
To  unknown  lands,  and  gold  Hesperian  seas. 

III. 

Ah !  even  now  Thou  art  very  near  to  me ; 

But  veiled  and  far  as  ever  from  any  prayer. 

Still  my  soul  feels  Thee,  and  strange  longings  there 
Start  at  Thy  voice,  and  cry  in  choirs  toward  Thee. 
In  mine  own  soul  what  may  these  tumults  be — 

Desires  I  cannot  rule,  that  do  not  dare 

Whole  days  to  stir  within  their  secret  lair, 
But  at  Thy  voice  seek  their  wild  Bhodope  ? 
One  to  another  in  a  strange  tongue  calls — 

I  hearken,  but  can  catch  not  what  they  say ; 

Only  I  hear  their  voices  far  away 
Swell  and  a  passionate  clamour  at  intervals. 

Ah,  who  art  Thou  their  God  ?  for  what  boon  pray 
These  mine  own  inmost  soul's  vague  Bacchanals  ? 
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IV. 

What !  wilt  Thou  never  be  revealed  to  us  ? 

Must  our  souls  ^till  in  blindness  follow  thee  ? 

Nor,  borne  in  swift  rafb  over  the  ^ep  sea, 
Bver  sle^p  even  upon  Thy  Dindymtts? 
Not  ever  build  Thee  up  a  pillared  house, 

Nor  serve  Thee  with  articulate  liturgy  ? 
'       Never  before  Thine  altar  bend  our  Imee, 
Nor  weave  rare  flowers  in  coronals  round  Thy  brows, 
No  costlier  offerings  than  these  prefer, 

Blind  discontent^  insatiable  unrest^ 

Deep  lonely  love  following  an  unknown  guest. 
Sad  as  man's  love  for  woman,  and  tenderer  ? 

Lo  these  be  all  we  offer,  alas !  our  best, 
No  certain  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

V. 

Do  we  then  waver,  and  fear  we  cure  fools  and  blind  ? 

Doubt  we  ?  and  ask  Thee  whither  lead  Thy  ways  ? 

Ask  whither  ?     Nay,  see  whence,  pale  doubtful  face ! 
Look  back,  and  see  how  far  we  have  Uft  behind 
Anger,  and  blinding  lusts,  and  loves  that  bind. 

And  the  mean  voice  that  to  any  moment 'Says, 

'  Stay,  thou  art  fair,'  as  with  unflinching  pace. 
Veiled  One,  we  follow  Thee,  and  trust  to  find 
Hereafter  Thee  unveiled — ^knowing,  and  known- 
Set  with  a  rainbow  round  about  Thy  throne, 

Soul  of  our  life's  unrest — to  find  Thee 
The  thing  we  have  long  sought  sorrowing  here  from  far. 
The  Spirit  of  the  bright  and  morning  star. 

The  sunrise,  and  the  sunset,  and  the  sea ! 
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DR.  ROBERT  LEE   OF  EDINBURGH.* 
A  Sketch  by  Shirley. 


WHEN  Dr.  Robert  Lee  was  re- 
moved from  this  perplexed 
planet,  ecclesiastical  Scotland  lost 
a  leader  whom  she  conld  ill  afford 
to  part  with.  To  Edinburgh, 
especially,  the  blow  was  severe,  the 
loss  direct  and  irreparable.  And 
the  blank  was  made  all  the  more 
noticeable  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  vacancies  caused  by  his  death 
were  filled.  To  the  chair  of  Biblical 
criticism  one  man  had  pre-eminent 
claims — Mr.  Wallaoe,  of  Trinity 
College  Church  —  save  Principal 
Tulloch  alone,  the  foremost  scholar 
and  thinker  in  the  Church.  Mr. 
Story,  of  Rosneath  (whose  volumes 
are  now  before  me),  had  been  ex- 
pressly designated  by  Dr.  Lee  as 
his  successor  in  the  Old  Greyfriars. 
With  Mr.  Wallace  in  Dr.  Lee's 
chair,  and  Mr.  Story  in  Dr.  Lee's 
pulpit,  the  advanced  school  of 
theological  thought  would  have 
been  powerfully  represented  in  a 
church  court  which,  from  geog^ra- 
phical  position,  if  not  from  intellec- 
tual eminence,  wields  of  necessity 
considerable  general  influence.  But 
it  was  arranged  otherwise.  To  Dr. 
Lee's  chair  a  Mr.  Charteris  was 
appointed — a  smooth,  polite,  urbane, 
gentlemanly  person---destitute  in- 
deed of  any  special  force  or  capacity 
— a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  ladies' 
doctor,  t  p  Mr.  Wallace — after  the 
Town  Council  had  succeeded  in 
attaining  an  even  more  disastrous 
notoriety  than  previous  exploits  in 
the  same  line  had  earned  for  them 
— was  translated  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege Church  to  the  Old  Greyfriars 
by  the  Presbytery,  in  whom  the 
right  to  present  had  rested.  He 
had  been  previously  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Church  Court,  and 
his  translation  from  one  Edinburgh 


pulpit  to  another  could  not  of  course 
strengthen  the  cause  of  liberal  re- 
ligious opinion  in  the  metropolis. 
These  considerations  were  placed 
before  the  congregation  of  the  Grey- 
friars; but  the  majority  of  the 
members  were  of  opinion  that  their 
late  pastor's  wishes  might  be  de- 
cently disregarded,  and  that  the 
encouragement  of  enlightened  theo- 
logy was  no  concern  of  theirs.  To 
those  of.  them,  however,  who  had 
that  cause  at  heart  the  issue  was 
somewhat  disheartening. 

Mr.  Story  has  done  his  work 
remarkably  well  —  with  clear  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  the  re- 
markable man  whose  career  he  de- 
lineates ;  with  precision  of  speech 
and  thought;  with  moderation, 
judgment,  and  intelligent  sympathy. 
He  steers  his  way  with  a  firm  hand 
through  the  stormy  seas  of  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  politics,  his  own  goal 
being  very  clearly  marked  out  to 
hiia  from  the  beginning.  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  preliminary  sketch  is 
brief  and  to  the  pointy  and  worthy 
of  the  versatile  authoress  of  ThA 
Life  of  Edward  Irving  and  the  in- 
imitable Salem  Chapel.  The  selec- 
tions from  Dr.  Lee's  own  writings 
and  speeches  are  excellently  made, 
and  are  often  highly  characteristic. 
The  whole  work  is  a  faithful  record 
of  a  remarkable  career,  drawn  for 
the  most  part  in  the  words  of  the 
man  himself,  and  none  the  less 
valuable  on  that  account.  Had 
Mr.  Story  given  us  a  little  more 
about  Dr.  Lee's  earlier  years  (the 
materials,  I  fancy,  were  not  acces- 
sible) and  a  little  less  about  his 
later,  he  would  have  produced  a 
very  nearly  model  biography. 

I  concluded  a  paper  which  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine  some  years 
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v^^  regarding  the  work  on  which 
Dt,  Lee  was  then  engaged,  bja  few 
leniences  taken  from  one  of  the 
noblest  essays  in  the  language. 
^  Bnt  there  is  also  a  deeper  work,' 
the  writer  continued,  after  describ- 
ing the  ordinary  evangelical  occu- 
pations, ^  which  is  not  dependent 
on  the  opinions  of  men,  in  which 
many  elements  combine,  some 
alien  to  religion,  or  accidentally  at 
variance  with  it.  That  work  can 
hardly  expect  to  win  much  po- 
pular favour,  so  far  as  it  runs 
counter  to  the  feelings  of  religious 
paz-ties.  But  he  who  bears  a  part 
in  it  may  feel  a  confidence,  wluch 
no  popular  caresses  or  religious 
sympadiy  could  inspire,  that  he 
has,  by  a  Divine  help,  been  enabled 
to  plant  his  foot  somewhere  beyond 
the  waves  of  time.  He  may  depart 
hence  before  the  natural  term,  worn 
out  with  intellectual  toil ;  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  yet  not  without  a  sure 
hope  that  the  love  of  truth  which 
men  of  saintly  lives  often  seem  to 
slight  is  nevertheless  accepted  be- 
fore God.' 

No  one  who  knew  Dr.  Lee  but 
must  have  felt  that  these  words 
could  be  applied  to  that  eager  iaruth- 
seeker  with  peculiar  appropriate- 
ness. In  using  them  I  of  course 
recognised  this  general  appropriate- 
ness ;  but  they  have  now  acquired 
a  sadder  and  more  special  signifi- 
cance. He  has  departed  hence 
before  the  natural  *  term ;  worn  out 


with  intellectual  toil ;  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries: yet  not  without  a  sure 
hope  that  the  love  of  truth  which 
men  of  saintly  lives  often  seem  to 
slight  is,  nevertheless,  accepted  be- 
fore God.  These  words  might  be 
engraved  upon  his  tombstone, — 
these,  or  perhaps  his  favourite  verse 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Gblatians, — 
'  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free, 
which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.*' 

Of  what  may  be  called  Dr.  Lee's 
outer  life, — ^the  incidents  and  acci- 
dents of  Ids  career  in  this  world, — 
the  briefest  summary  will  suffice. 
It  was  upon  the  whole  a  happy 
life,  a  life  in  which  there  was 
much  sunshine,  and  where  even  the 
darkest  shadows  were  softened  and 
relieved  by  sweet  and  tender  in- 
fluences. *  Who  is  the  happy  war- 
rior ?  *  the  great  moral  poet  of  our 
generation  inquires : — 

'Tis  he  "whose  law  is  reason ;  who  depends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends ; 
yfho  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the 

same 
Keeps  £uthful  with  a  singleness  of  ^m ; 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  com- 
mon strife 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace : 
But  who  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has 

joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 
Is  happy  as  a  lover ;  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired. 
He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a 

sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 


'  Soon  after  Br.  Lce*8  death  a  committee  was  formed  with  the  view  of  erecting  a 
suitable  monument  to  his  memory.  It  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  scheme  should 
embrace  three  objects, — a  bust  in  the  University,  a  monumental  design  in  the  Greyfriars 
Chuich,  and  a  slab  with  a  marble  or  bronze  medallion  portrait  over  the  grave,  in  the 
Orange  Cemetery.  A  highly  characteristic  bust  has  been  executed  bv  Mr.  William 
Brodie,  ILS~A,  and  the  design  of  a  very  noble  and  impressive  memorial  work  for  the 
church, — representing  the  Ansel  of  the  Resurrection, — has  been  obtained  from  jMt. 
JTohn  Hutchison,  R.S.A.,  who  has  also  prepared  a  chaste  and  effective  design  for  the 
cemetery.  Nearly  the  whole  amount  required  for  these  purposes  has  been  obtained  from 
friends  in  Scotland  (the  subscriptions  amount  to  about  360)?.)  ;  but  the  erection  of  the 
striking  figure,  modelled  by  Mr.  Hutchison,  involves  a  somewhat  larger  outlay  than  was 
cHng^inally  contemplated,  and  any  contributions  to  the  Memorial  Fund  from  Dr.  Lee's 
friends  and  admirers  in  Englana  (addressed  to  the  care  of  John  Skelton,  the  Hermitage 
of  Bxaid,  near  Edinbuxgh)  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 
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Is  y«t  &  Bonl  vlioso  nuutor^biu  leans 
Tahomefelt  pleasures  sad  to  gen  tie  scenes,'^-- 
Whom  neither  shape  of  dan^r  can  dismay, 
Nor  thonght  of  tender  happmess  betray, — 
Who,  not  content  that  former  vortb  stand 

fast 
Looks  forward,  perserering  to  the  last, — 
Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the 

earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 
Or  he  must  fall  to  sleep  without  his  fame 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name, 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering, 

draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  ap- 
plause. 

Hobert  Lee  was  bom  at  Tweed- 
mouth,  a  border  village  on  the  sea- 
coast  opposite  Berwick,  on  the  nth 
of  November,  1804.  Of  his  early 
life  we  know  nothing;  of  the 
worthy  people  among  whom  he  was 
bred  he,  returning  in  1841  or  1842, 
has  left  these  graphic  and  pictu- 
resque notices : — 

Sunday  the  8th. — ^Assisted  to-day  at  the 
dispensation  of  the  Sacrament  in  Tweed- 
mouth  Chapel.  The  chapel  was  full  of 
people,  with  many  of  whose  faces  I  had 
been  familiar  even  from  childhood.  Time 
has  sadly  blanched  the  heads  of  most  of 
them,  and  the  boys  and  girls  had  all  grown 
into  staid  men  and  women;  douce  papas 
and  mammas;  which  changes  are  veiy 
affecting  and  melancholy,  though  instruc- 
tive withal.  Verily  good,  Vorthy,  religious 
people,  many  of  these  Tweedmoathites.  A 
great  crowd  of  them  going  to  heaven,  I 
verily  believe,  less  corrupted  than  most 
populations  in  these  wicked  times  of  the 
world.  We  have  been  observing  those 
people  with  both  our  eyes  since  we  came 
among  them,  and  we  are  not  a  little  in- 
terested in  their  peculiarities.  Fnst,  their 
dialect  is  most  amazing  and  unique !  unlike 
anything  to  be  heard  within  the  bounds 
of  the  solar  system  ;  and  then  the  people 
seem  a  lively,  vivacious,  and  somewhat 
x^uaint  race  of  mortals,  evidently  not  dis- 
posed to  die  of  grief,  having,  it  seems  to 
us,  a  good  dash  of  the  Irish  in  their  com- 
position, and  a  different  sort  of  animal 
firom  Sawney  altogether.  We  often  peep 
into  their  cottages  too.  Green  paint  is  in 
great  request  outside,  and  brisk  chat  within. 
A  cleanly,  tidy  race.  Ko  Chartism  here, 
but  much  church-going,  though  no  church, 
or  as  good  as  none.  On  the  whole,  our 
impressions  are  very  favourable.  It  would 
be  a  good  region  this  if  it  were  planted 
with  trees. 


From  Tweedmouth  he  weiit  to 
the  Berwick  Grammar  School,  and 
from  the  Berwick  (Grammar  School 
to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
St.  Andrews  was  in  those  days  (as 
I  recollect  it  in  my  youth)    a  real 
academic  city,  —  a  dark,   sombre, 
ruinous,    ill-Ughted,     badly-paved, 
old-fashioned,     old-mannered,     se- 
cluded place.     Then  came  the  era 
of  Sir  Hugh  Playfair,  who  destroyed 
its    scholastic    repose    and    wiped 
away  its  classic  dust.    But  in  those 
early  ages  a  few  noble  fragments 
of  ancient  ruin,  which  had  resisted 
the  ftiry  of  the  Puritan  iconoclasts, 
— ^the  massive    walls  of  a  feudal 
castle,  the  great  tower  of  St.  Rule, 
the  lovely  windows  and  arches  of 
the  cathedral, — ^rose  above  an  old- 
fashioned  street,  not  inconveniently 
crowded  with  old-fashioned  houses, 
in  which  old-fashioned  professofrs 
and    old-fashioned    ladies    looked 
after    keen -eyed    threadbare     stu- 
dents, who  here,  in  red  and  ragged 
gowns,  like  the  early  Edinburgh  Ke- 
viewers,  cultivated  the  Muses  upon 
a  little  oatmeal.    Very  cheerftil  and 
homely  was  the  life  thus  led, — a 
life  through  which  the  shrill  sea- 
wind  blew  healthfully,  and  to  which 
the  daily  round  of  *  golf'  on  the 
links,   and  the  evening  rubber  of 
long  whist  in  the  parlour,  added 
the  keen  eest  of  physical  and  in- 
tellectual excitement.     Death,   has 
swept  them  all  clean  away, — ^won- 
derful old  Scotch  ladies,  wonderM 
old    Scotch    professors  ;   and  new 
streets,  new  terraces,  new  men,  and 
new    manners     have    transformed 
modem  St.  Andrews — during^    the 
summer  months  at  least — ^into    a 
fashionahle  watering-place  for  the 
lawyers  of  Edinburgh  and  the  traden 
of  Dundee.    But  go  to  it  during 
winter  or  early  spring,  before  the 
College  session  is  over,  before  the 
students  in  their  red  gowns  have 
dMorted  the  streets,  before  the  so^ 
viable  academic  soeiet^  has  taken 
flight,  before  the  links  are  crowded 
by  golfers  who   cannot  handle  a 
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dab,  before  the  -wild  east  wind  :haB 
abated,  before  ther  hoarse  eompkuniB 
of  a  sea  often  Tozed  bj  stona  are 
alenced,  before  the  snow  has  melted 
amy  from  the  difttaat  Ghnnnpian 
range,  a&d  you  may  even  to«day 
imdeiatand  the  bleak  oharm  that 
thirty,  or  forty,  or  -fifty  years  ago 
endeared  this  sei^gift  seat  of  early 
learning  and  piety, — this  severe 
mother  of  the  intellectoal  Graces, 
Mater  8tBva  Oujndinwn, — ^to  the  most 
apathetic  of  her  sons. 

At  St.  Andrews  the  yonng  stu- 
dent's academic  career  was  brilliant. 
*Not  for  many  years,'  Principal 
Haklaae  testifies,  '  has  this  uni- 
versity sent  forth  a  more  distin- 
gnished  stndent.'  From  St.  An« 
drews  he  went  to  Arbroath,  where 
he  became  the  youthfal  popular 
preacher  (with  just  the  faintest 
tinge  of  dandyism  in  his  manner,  I 
have  heard)  in  an  unendowed 
chapel,  where  he  remained  until,  in 
1835,  he  was  translated  to  Campsie, 
a  parish  lying  upon  the  boiHlers 
of  the  Lennox,  that  richly-wooded 
and  fruitful  lowland  valley  which 
serves  as  an  approach  to  the  lakes 
and  mountains  of  the  west.  He  de- 
voted himself  while  here  mainly  to 
evangelical  work,  though  the  great 
Non-Intmsion  controversy  grew 
gradually  louder  as  he  lingered 
amoog  lulls  and  glens  to  which  na- 
tnie  has  been  prodigal  of  gifts. 
This  Kon-Jntmsion  debate  Vfas  a 
matter  alw^s  more  or  less  distaste- 
fid  to  Dr.  Lee.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible, at  a  time  when  the  Scotch 
clergy  and  laity  were  divided  into 
two  hostile  oamps,  he  would  wil- 
ling have  steered  a  middle  course. 
He  did  not  love  the  immoderately 
Moderate  party  of  which  Dr.  Mnir 
and  Dr.  Cook  were  the  leaders.  He 
was  prepared  to  welcome  a  change 
of  the  law  which  would  have  made 
patronage,  imder  certain  reetrio- 
tions,  a  popular  Tight.  'But  when 
the  leaders  of  "the  Anti-Patronage 
pftrtyproclaJmed  that  their  constmo- 
tion  ef  the  law  was  the  somid  one. 


and  the  only  sound  one ;  when  Hkkey 
insisted  in  denouncing  and  defying 
the  judges  of  the  land,  who  declared 
the  law  to  be  something  quite  dif- 
ferent ;  v^hen  they  excommunicated 
and  deposed  'these  of  their  number 
who  ventured  to  obey  the  law  as  it 
had  been-  authoritatively  laid  down; 
when  they  raised  a  mere  question 
of  legal  title  into  a  question  of 
Divine  enactment ;  when  they  af- 
firmed that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  been 
crucified  afresh  because  Lord  Kin- 
noul  had  presented  Mr.  John  Yoang- 
to  the  parish  of  Auchterarder ;  then 
Dr.  Lee  fonnd  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing up  his  mind.  He  repudiated 
the  insolent  pretensions  of  the 
priesthood.  *  If  the  clergy,'  he  said, 
'could  make  and  unmake  laws  at 
their  good  pleasure,  any  true  liberty 
in  the  National  Charch  was  impos- 
sible.' All  this  nowadays  seems 
so  manifest  to  us  that  it  is  difficult 
for  those  unacquainted  with  the 
religious  history  of  Scotland  to 
imagine  how  a  threadbare  ecclesi- 
astical debate  could  have  evoked 
such  passionate  indignation  and 
such  an  ardour  of  defiance.  Lay- 
patronage  may  or  may  not  be  an 
evil  element  in  a  State  Church ;  but 
it  should  be  recollected  that  only 
one  question  was  really  at  issue 
during  the  supreme  crisis  of  the 
confiiot.  The  Non-Litrusion  party 
left  the  Establishment  because  they 
were  prevented  by  the  law  courts 
'from  breaking  thelaw  of  the  Church. 
They  were  probably  well  advised  to 
leave.     The  error  which  they  made 

-with  that  which  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town is  making  at  present, — ^they 
insisted  on  breaking  -the  law,  and 
yet  remaining  in  the  Church. 

At  this  very  moment  both  parties 
in  the  General  Assembly  are  of 
opinion  that  the  law  of  patronage 
should  be  modified  or  sibolished.  A 
deputation'from  that  venerable  body 
waited  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
other  day,  and  laid  the  resolutions 
at  which  they  had  arrived  before 
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bint.  '  No/  the  Premier  is  reported 
io  have  said ;  *  if  yon  ask  me  to  aid 
yon  in  doing  away  with  patronage, 
yon  must  admit  at  the  ontset  that 
Ae  Free  Church  were  right,  and  that 
yon  were  wrong,  in  1843.  If  this 
be  so,  the  clergy  of  that  Chnrch 
mnst  represent  the  tme  Chnrch  of 
Scotland,  and  it  becomes  jonr  dnty 
to  surrender  yonr  endowments  in 
iheir  &Toar/  Had  Dr.  Lee  been  a 
member  of  the  deputation  (there 
were  only  Phins  imd  Piries  and 
'Stevensona  present,  and  we  need 
(not  wonder  that  they  became  Mrly 
ApeecUess  at  such  an  awful  sug- 
igestion)  he  would  haTO  replied : — 
^  There  is  a  constitutional  mode  bj 
which  any  abuse,  secular  or  ecclesi- 
astical, may  be  redressed.  I  have 
adopted  tliat  mode,  and  I  ask  the 
Legislatare  to  annul  the  statute 
which  created  the  abuse  of  which  I 
oomplain.  In  doing  so  I  do  not 
muely  admit  that  those  who  de- 
clared that  no  statute  existed,  and 
who  insisted  on  breaking  it,  occupy 
the  same  position  as  we  occupy  who 
Amply  ask  you  to  repeal  it.  They 
were  rebels :  we  are  reformers.' 

Tho  Campsie  flock  (upon  whom 
!Ncm-Intru8ion  principles  made  no 
impression)  were  loth  to  part  with 
iheir  minister,  a  great  mutual 
jrespect  and  appreciation  existing 
between  pastor  and  people;  but 
4843,  the  year  of  the  disruption, 
Arrived,  and  Mr.  Lee  was  taken  to 
!Edinbnrgh  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Orey&iars  Church, — one  of  many 
vacancies  in  Edinburgh  churches 
-oaosed  by  the  great  secession. 

When,  in  1843, Mr.  Lee  was  trans- 
lated to  Edinburgh,  the  grey  metro- 
(polis  of  the  North  was  still  a  centre 
•of  intellectual  force.  .  The  men  who 
had  fought  so  fiercely  against  each 
mother  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood  and 
ihe  EdMurgh  Review  had  by  this 
time  indeed  beaten  their  swords 
into  mors  peaceful  weapons,  and  in 
learned  judge  and  grave  professor 
it  was  difficult  to  recognise  the 
ftatores    of  Prancis    Jeffrey    and 


Christopher  NortL  The  wild  riot 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century 
was  quelled.  But  the  sociely  in. 
which  Je£&ey,  Cockbum,  Murray, 
Wilson,  Chalmers,  Hamilton,  Combe, 
Butherfurd,  and  many  others  met 
together  could  not  have  been  other 
than  brilliant,  and  in  this  society — 
in  the  Whig  part  of  it,  at  least — ^the 
new  minister  of  Greyfriars — ^full  of 
swift^  keen,  subtle,  sprightly  life — 
soon  grew  to  be  a  noticeable  figure. 
Among  his  intimates  of  a  later  date 
were  Mr.  Bussel,  of  The  Scolsmanr, 
Mr.  Hill  Burton,  the  most  eminent 
of  Scotch  historians,  and  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  the  most  brilliant  and  ima* 
ginative  of  Scotch  artists. 

Although  Jeffrey,  Butherfurd,  and 
the  first  Lord  Moncrieff  had  a  starong 
theoretic  admiration  for  the  Free 
Eark  (so  long  as  they  were  not 
required  to  attend  its  ministrations), 
the  aristocracy  of  the  Scotch  Bar 
(unlike  the  old  thieving  lairds) 
have  never  been  *  addicted  to  reli- 
gion.' Yet  the  sir  of  Edinburgh  is 
generally  bitter  with  Calvinism,  and 
in  1843  it  was  particularly  incle- 
ment. The  Free  Kirk,  having  just 
made  a  heroic  sacrifice,  were  natu- 
rally rather  out  of  t^emper.  Cakes 
and  ale,  consequently,  were  quite  at 
a  discount.  The  re-enactment  of 
the  old  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Puri- 
tans began  to  be  talked  of  again. 
The  national  beverage  was  inter- 
dicted. Young  professors  could  not 
be  permitted  to  indulge  in  promis- 
cuous dancing.  The  Presbytery 
thundered  hoarsely  against  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  Sabbath,  as  practised 
onLeith  Pier  or  round  Arthur's  Seat. 
The  slightest  sign  of  independent 
vitality,  intellectual  or  religious, 
was  sourly  repressed.  They  created 
a  spiritual  desolation,  and  called  it 
peace. 

Against  this  spirit  in  its  different 
forms  —  Democratic  excess.  Puri- 
tanic rigour,  Calvinistic  dogma — 
Dr.  Lee,  both  as  Minister  of  Grey- 
friars, and  as  Professor  of  BiblioU. 
Criticism  in   the    University    (he 
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was  appointed  to  the  chair  in  1 846), 
waged  a  constant  war;  and  it  is 
tliis  warfare  which  gives  to  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  his  life  an 
ahnost  poetic  unity  and  complete- 
ness. So  far  as  I  can  gather  ^m 
his  biography,  Robert  Lee  had 
entered  the  Church  regarding  it 
simply  as  a  great  missionary  or 
evangelistic  association.  When  he 
joined  its  ranks  he  had  not  studied 
very  closely  its  theoretic  or  specu- 
lative side.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Church  Militant,  not  a  doctor,  not  a 
philosopher,  and  he  glanced  at  visio- 
naries and  dreamers  with  a  some- 
what scornful  eye.  But  as  he  lived 
on,  there  gradually  grew  upon  him 
the  conviction  that  there  was  some- 
thing greater  than  good  works.  The 
severe  majesty  of  Truth  surprised 
him  at  his  evangelistic  labours, 
as  she  has  surprised  so  many  of  the 
finest  natures.  Truth,  simple,  abso- 
lute, unconditioned,  was  to  be 
henceforth  the  sole  mistress  whom 
he  served.  He  had  to  emancipate 
his  own  mind,  he  had  to  emancipate 
the  minds  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  around  him,  from  whatever 
restraints,  devised  by  ignorance, 
error,  or  superstition,  prevented  him 
and  them  from  attaining  the  truth. 
A  perilous  service !  For  such  ser- 
vice how  was  he  armed — what  were 
his  moral  and  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions? 

Though  he  delighted  in  the  intel- 
lectual excitement  of  conflict,  Dr. 
Lee  was  not  naturally  a  combative 
loan.  He  kept  away  from  the 
Church  courts  as  long  as  he  decently 
could.  But  circumstances  were  too 
strong  for  him,  and  he  was  forced 
latterly  to  occupy  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  controversial  arena. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  he  liked  public  speaking,  and 
that  he  found  his  true  vocation  in 
debate.  He  had  the  temperament 
of  the  orator — the  presence  of  an 
audience  raised  and  stimulated  his 
faculties.  Having  heard  most  of 
the  great  speakers  of  the  present 


day— r Bright,  Gladstone,  Disraeliy 
Derby, — ^my  impression,  is,  that  ha* 
was  hardly  excelled  hy  any  of  theoou 
He  was  not  a  very  ready  or  flezibler 
writer :  he  did  not  work  freely  penr 
in  hand.  Even  when  he  prepared 
a  speech  he  was  not  at  his  best' 
(during  preparation  some  of  the* 
sparkle  and  brilliancy  seemed  to 
evaporate)  ;  it  was  in  instant,  in- 
cisive reply  that  he  shone.  At  such 
times  his  mind  worked  with  amazing- 
readiness  and  rapidity;  his  wit 
was  bright,  his  logic  keen,  his  Ian* 
guage  pure  and  nervous.  Most 
men  miJce  their  best  hits  when  the* 
opportunity  has  passed,  when  they 
have  had  leisure  to  frame  the  emsh* 
ing  sarcasm  or  to  polish  the  telling- 
repartee  ;  whereas  Dr.  Lee  wair 
able  to  single  out  the  weak  point  in 
the  enemy's  argument  in  an  instan* 
taneous,  instinctive  sort  of  way^ 
Other  men  lose  their  heads  entirely 
when  they  find  themselves  in  pre- 
sence of  hostile  listeners ;  but  Dr. 
Lee's  faculties  were  all  in  finest 
working  order  when  with  a  few- 
brief  notes  before  him,  hastily  scrib- 
bled on  the  back  of  a  letter,  he- 
rose  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  a 
triumphant  majority.  This  logical 
rapidity  was  probably  connected' 
with  his  keen  sensitiveness.  Any 
blunder  or  blemish  in  an  argument 
jarred  upon  him  —  grated  against 
some  fine,  critical  nerve  in  his  nature 
which  (so  far  as  its  owner's  comfort 
was  involved)  had  been  left  some- 
what too  much  exposed  to  the  keen  air; 
Yet,  ardent  and  sensitive  as  Dr« 
Lee's  nature  was,  he  displayed  in 
public  great  intellectual  coolness 
and  resource.  He  held  himselT 
well  in  hand.  The  inefiable  oon-^ 
tempt  which  he  entertained  far- 
many  of  his  adversaries  —  the 
Stewarts,  the  Macphersons,  and  the^ 
Shins — ^may  have  partly  accounted 
for  his  composure,  yet  it  impKed! 
something  more  than  scorn.  The 
truth  is  that,  though  his  temper  waa 
sanguine,  his  intellect  was  sedate^ 
contemplative,  specuJativev 
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The  langnage  in  wbicli  his 
speeches  were  coinposed  was  emi- 
nentlj  felicitous.  His  command  of 
words  was  inexhaustible,  yet  in 
their  use  he  was  dainty  and  fasti- 
dious, and  if  not  satisfied  with  the 
sentence  as  originally  turned,  he 
did.  not  hesitate  (as  his  hearers 
must  recollect)  to  repeat  it  in  a 
form  more  to  his  mind.  The  written 
words  of  such  a  man — diaries,  ser- 
mons, letters,  even  reported  speeches 
— ^must  of  course  very  imperfectly 
represent  him.  His  influence  was 
in  a  ^eat  degree  personal,  and  in- 
capable of  being  transmitted  to 
those  at  a  distance.  He  was  a  really . 
witty  speaker ;  but  his  wit  vanishes 
in  the  reports.  The  most  impres- 
sive passages  in  his  sermons  (which 
were  in  no  way  rhetorical)  were 
the  unwritten  passages. 

He  was  sympathetic  and  catholic 
in  most  of  his  tastes  ;  yet  at  times 
he  manifested  a  marked  impatience 
of  discussion,  which  did  not  directly 
interest  him.  He  did  not  care 
much  for  works  of  imagination  or 
humour;  though  brilliantly  witty 
himself,  he  loved  grave  looks ;  light 
amusing  literature  rather  teased 
him.  *  I  will  confess  further,'  he 
says  in  his  diary,  '  that  my  patience 
wears  much  better  upon  dull  and 
dry  authors,  than  upon  such  as  are 
professedly  written  to  amuse.  With 
Chillingworth,  or  Butler,  or  Hooker, 
I  really  proceed  with  a  respectable 
pertinacity  ;  but  Hiidibras  foiled 
me  in  two  readings.  I  think  it 
possible  I  may  perusp  the  most  im- 
portant questions  in  the  Sumnui 
Theologice ;  but  I  feel  a  strong 
prophetic  impression  that  my  pa- 
tience will  never  ckttj  me  through 
Tristram  Shandy.*  And  a  little 
later  on  he  gives  the  key  to  this 
feeling,  I  thiioJc,  when  he  observes 
— 'I  am  ever  more  convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  Aristotle's  roaxim, 
that  the  only  subjects  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  a  rational 
being  are  politics  and  roligicm  :  all 
else  is  secondftry/    Pcditiai  and  re- 


ligion  I — ^whatever  lay  outside  these 
high,  serious  objecte  of  thought 
failed  to  attract  him,  whereas  the 
dullest  treatise  on  government  ooold 
be  keenly  relished. 

Dr.  Lee,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  was  animated  by  a  most  in- 
trepid spirit.  Of  hmi  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  never  feared  the 
face  of  man.  He  was  often  left 
quite  alone ;  but  his  courage  never 
deserted  him.  He  never  quailed. 
What  he  deemed  to  be  truth  (more 
especially  if  unpopular  truth)  needed 
to  be  proclaimed  at  any  cost !  Yet 
he  was  a  politic  man, — bo  pohtic 
indeed  that  he  was  sometimes  ac- 
cused of  concealment  and  nnworthj 
finesse.  The  accusation  rests  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  his  character. 
He  was  a  leader — ^not  a  demagogue. 
He  loved  the  art  of  the  statesman 
rather  than  the  passion  of  the  fa- 
natic. Ill-regulated  enthusiasm  was 
repugnant  to  his  tolerant  and  rea- 
sonable nature.  Moderation — ^the 
right  balance  of  all  the  faculties- 
was  what  he  mainly  aimed  at. 

But  over  and  above  his  faime^ 
reasonableness,  moderation.  Dr.  Lee 
had  great  serious  qualities  of  heart 
and  intellect.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  he  was  flippant — that  he  was 
irreverent — that  he  spoke  of  the 
mysteries  of  religion  without  due 
respect.  He  was  irreverent,  no 
doubt,  of  the  mere  accidents  of  reli- 
gion. Bat  in  a  high  sense,  no  man 
was  ever  more  truly  devout, — ^no 
man,  that  is,  ever  realised  more 
vividly  the  dependence  of  this 
outward  visible  life  on  an  unseen 
spiritual  life.  He  never  pretended, 
indeed,  that  he  had  reached  a  state 
of  ecstatic  conviction.  The  present 
was  very  mysterious,  the  future 
very  dark,  all  explanations  were 
more  or  less  tentative.  He  looked 
forward  to  being  reunited  with  the 
children  who  had  been  taken  from 
him,  but  it  was  scarcely  with  joyful 
hope.  His  mind  was  too  intensely 
critical  not  to  appreciate  all  the  im* 
moDfle  pexplezities  of  the  HieieafUr. 
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He  trosted  that  he  and  those  who 
had  been  dear  to  him  might  meet 
again;  he  prayed  to  Otod  abnost 
pasaionately  that  he  might  see  them 
face  to  face  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  But  that  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  very  far  off — was  a  distant  abs« 
traction;  death,  the  open  grave, 
the  closed  eyes  and  the  folded 
bands  of  those  whom  he  had  loved  . 
with  a  gay  and  chivalrous  devotion 
were  tremendons  realities.  Such  a 
mind  so  tried  might  have  snnk  into 
absolute  nnbelief  bnt  for  one  uncon- 
querable conviction — ^there  was  a 
righteous  Eang  and  Father  in  hea- 
ven. The  Fatherhood  of  God  was 
to  him  the  anchor  of  faith,  and  he 
realised  the  relation  with  singalar 
and  uncommon  distinctness.  Many 
of  his  hearers  must  recollect  those 
unwritten  passages  in  his  sermons 
when,  quitting  the  paper  that  lay 
before  him,  he  would  break  forth 
into  noble  and  unpremeditated  elo- 
quence. They  must  have  felt  at 
such  times  that  this  was  a  man 
who  could  rise,  who  liad  risen,  into 
intiniate  communion  with  the  un- 
seen spiritual  world,  and  who  knew 
as  a  fact  that  his  life  was  upheld 
and  guided  by  a  just,  merciful,  and 
righteous  Being. 

Mr.  Story  has  published  a  good 
many  extracts  from  Dr.  Lee's  pri- 
vate diaries,  interesting  in  many 
ways, — ^most  interesting,  perhaps, 
as  manifesting  in  an  altogether  irre- 
futable way  the  intensely  devotional 
habit  of  his  mind.  Day  by  day, 
and  night  after  night,  there  is 
habitual,  simple,  unaffected  appeal 
to  God  his  Father.  He  confesses 
himself,  lays  bare  his  whole  soul, 
bis  sins  and  shortcomings,  his  hopes 
and  sorrows,  to  his  Maker.  Thus, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  writes : 

How  flolonm  an  erent  is  a  remoTal  of 
this  kind!  how  fnU  of  snggeetion  and  of 
-vpBzning !  Soon  most  I  vacate  this  clayey 
tenement ;  it  is  to  be  taken  down,  and  I 
mittt  quit :  so  the  Builder  and  Pn^etor . 
ba«  datennined.  Soon  most  I  go  elsewhere, 
~}m  Mgedin  veiydifiirBnt  qvarten; 


changing  this  warm  and  living  world  for 
the  narrow  house — for  the  clay,  corruption, 
and  the  worm.  Tet,  'when  the  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  is  diseolTed,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens/  This 
is  the  irrepressible  longing  of  man's  nature ; 
and  they  who  labour  to  destroy  this  hope 
would  cheat  us  of  our  most  precious  conso- 
lation, and  onr  strongest  support.  'Now 
is  Christ  risen  from  the  dend,  and  become 
the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.' 

Alas  I  I  have  to  lament  that  I  still  lag 
behind  in  the  race  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
I  reach  not  forth  as  I  should,  to  lay  hold 
on  things  before.  'My  soul  cleaveth  to 
the  dust ;  quicken  me,  0  Lord,  according  t<) 
Thy  word.'    AmezL 

Dr.  Lee's  domestic  life  was  peace- 
ful and  beautifdl.  All  the  rich 
genial  activities  of  an  elastic  na- 
ture were  constantly  enjoyed  by  his 
family  and  friends.  A  charming 
youthfulness  of  feeling  was  one  of 
his  most  winning  characteristics. 
To  the  end  he  was  full  of  life  and 
buoyant  vitality — so  full  that  it  was 
difficult  to  realise  that  he  was  grow- 
ing old — and  he  continued  to  anti- 
cipate his  summer  holiday  with 
almost  boyish  zest  and  ^lee.  In  his 
home  circle  he  was  bright  and  gay 
and  eager ;  the  combative  aspect  of 
his  character  was  there  unknown, 
except  in  the  form  of  genial  fun  or 
witty  paradox.  He  liad  a  great 
faculty  of  attaching  people  to  him, 
from  the  highest  in  the  land  to  the 
humblest.  The  little  sketch  of  his 
relations  with  the  venerable  Miss 
Napier,  of  Merchiston,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  which  Mr.  Story  re- 
produces.  For  the  old  doorkeeper 
of  the  Greyfriars  Church  bis  pastor 
had  always  ready  a  kindly  and  cheer, 
ful  word  of  recognition.  The  frail 
old  man  seemed  sadly  shaken  when, 
on  the  Sunday  forenoon,  he  brought 
me  the  news  that  Dr.  Lee  was  d^, 
and  next  day,  or  the  day  thereafter, 
I  heard  that  he  himself  was  dead — 
dying  verily  of  a  broken  heart,  as  I 
can  believe.  Dr.  Lee  delighted  in 
children,  and  they  delighted  in  him. 
*  What  renewers,'  he  exclaims,  *  of 
ouTr  existence,  what  fresheners  of. 
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our  life  are  cluldren!  When  all 
things  hegin  to  grow  stale  upon  ns, 
as  they  presently  do,  and  onr  wea- 
ried senses  ache  with  the  repetition 
of  the  same  sights  and  sonnds ;  and 
this  world  is  felt  to  become  a  flat 
and  tedions  thing,  which  we  are 
ready  fco  call  a  bleak  and  sterile 
promontory,  whose  froits  are  turn- 
ing to  *'  bitter  ashes  ";  and  when  we 
are  tempted  to  steel  our. own  hearts 
against  other  men,  with  the  same 
selfishness  which  we  witness  in 
them,  and  to  take  refuge  ourselves 
in  the  same  low  passions  with  which 
they  assail  and  disgust  us ;  and  the 
more  clearly- discerned  baseness  of 
mankind  renders  ever  more  a  bond- 
age that  duty.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself; — how  de- 
lightful, how  precious,  to  see  the 
fresh  tide  of  life  rising  around  us  in 
our  children,  watering  and  render- 
ing verdant  and  fruitful  again  that 
soil  which  the  scorching  rays  of 
time  were  quickly  turning  to  bar- 
renness and  desolation ;  to  feel  the 
tide  of  their  young  existence  wash- 
ing the  old  waste  places  and  re- 
newing their  withered  affections; 
to  behold  in  them  divine  wonder, 
the  parent  of  both  knowledge  and 
worship ;  to  witness  the  charm  and 
zest  which  novelty  gives  existence 
to  in  them;  and  to  observe  how 
their  unsubdued  intellects  rush 
headlong  upon  those  deep  mysteries 
of  our  being,  those  unsolved  pro- 
blems and  unanswerable  questions, 
which  we  have  learnt  to  put  away, 
because  we  have  interrogated  all 
things  in  vain  for  an  answer,  the 
sea  and  the  earth,  the  Heaven  and 
the  grave  having  each  confessed, 
"  It  is  not  in  me."  ' 

His  domestic  circle,  indeed,  was 
often  invaded :  death  deprived  him 
within  a  few  years  of  most  of 
those  whom  he  loved  best.  Yet 
there  was  an  irrepressible  spring 
in  his  nature.  He  bent  his  head 
and  wept  over  many  a  grave  the 
tears  which  come  from  men  who 
are    at   once   strong   and    tender. 


Yet  he  was  never  quite  unmanned. 
He  quickly  put  his  grief  aside  in 
some  silent,  secret,  sacred  comer  ot 
his  heart,  and  returned  with  what 
seemed  the  old  vigorous  alacriiy  to 
the  conflict  which  was  to  end  onlj 
with  life.  But  though  we  did 
not  know  it  then,  we  know  now 
that  those  multipHed  bereavements 
(combined  with  public  discourage- 
ments) were  secretly  undermining 
his  constitution,  slowly  but  surely 
draining  the  fountain  of  life. 

Many  of  the  sad  entries  in  his 
diaries  are  very  touching ;  a  few  of 
these  may  be  inserted  here,  before 
I  go  on  to  consider  what,  in  point 
of  fact,  Dr.  Lee  did  or  tried  to  do : — 

Jnne  21,  1856. — Onr  twentieth  wedding- 
day.  Gk)odne8S  and  mercy  follow  us  all 
the  days  of  oar  life.  We  are  all  ali?e  and 
in  health,  and  all  in  peace  and  love.  How 
great  mercies  are  these !    Bless  the  Lord. 

0  my  souL 

Oar  children  are  nsing;  some  of  them 
have  arisen  up  like  olive-plants  around  our 
table.  God  keep  them  from  all  evil,  and 
prosper  them  in  all  good  things. 

August  3rd,  12  P.H. — Our  darling  Janie, 
now  more  dear  than  ever,  and  more  lovely 
and  attractive,  is  sinking  rapidly ;  and  onr 
hearts  are  torn  with  grief  and  pity.  Mj 
heart  by  turns  is  submissive  and  rebellious ; 
sometimes  I  believe,  sometimes  doubt  all 
things. 

0  my  Grod !  I  will  hope  in  Thee  for  my 
child  and  myself;  yea,  and  for  all  Thy 
children,  for  we  have  all  one  Father. 

August  19th,  1858. — ^This  evening,  at 
9.30,  our  dear  Janie  ceased  from  her  sor- 
rows, and  was  delivered  from  all  her  pains. 

1  feel  as  if  I  had  never  before  known  grief. 
The  same  morning  she  took  leave  of  us 
with  words  and  looks  that  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  them. 
Her  hope  was  that  God  would  permit  her 
to  be  a  ministering  spirit  to  comfort  her 
parents,  and  to  console  her  brother  in  his 
distant  pilgrimage.  Her  beautiful  counte- 
nance grew  more  and  more  beautifid  as  her 
strength  decayed;  and  to  the  last  her  words 
bore  the  stamp  of  that  onmnal,  witty, 
powerfdl,  and  beautiful  mind  which  dis- 
tinguished her  even  from  a  child.  She 
liv^  in  an  atmosphere  of  beauty;  she 
found  it  in  everytning,  or  pat  it  there. 
She  neither  did  nor  said  anything  in  a 
commonplace  way;  all  was  fresh,  original, 
picturesque,  and  joyons. 
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On  the  same  night  he  wrote  in 
another  note-book : 

'  If  yon  prar  that  all  men  may  be  bronght 
to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the 
truth,  why/  asked  Dr.  Slowman, '  may  not 

Bir. implore  God  to  look  in  mercy 

upon  hia  dead  daughter,  to  keep  her  in  his 
holy  keeping,  to  make  her  partaker  of  the 
joys  of  Paradise,  to  shorten  any  correction 
she  may  need,  and  to  hasten  her  perfect 
felidty  ?  God  (I  trust)  wiU  forgive,  if  He 
does  not  answer  such  prayers.' 

13th. — Dearest  George  died — ix  A.M. 
Ify  only  8on.  Another  blow — ^if  possible, 
the  heayiest  of  all.  I  am  not  worthy  to 
hare  had  such  a  son,  so  amiahle,  gentle, 
humble,  meek,  and  patient.  He  was  poor 
i»  9piriif  which,  though  not  conducive  to 
success  and  advancement  in  this  rude 
world,  bas  the  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven '  pro- 
mised to  it.  0  Gk>d,  may  he  and  his  aear 
sisters  have  rest  and  pcuce  in  the  hosom  of 
their  Lord — and  partake  for  ever  of  Thy 
hcsvenly  kingdom.  And  as  for  me,  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me.  Deliver  me  in  good 
time  from  all  my  sins  and  miseries,  through 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Nov.  11,  1863.— My  birthday  and  that 
of  our  dearest  Bella,  who  was  bom  to  im- 
mortal life  this  day  at  3  p.i[. 

Nov.  16. — ^Funeral  of  dearest  Bella.  Re- 
quieacat  in  pace  in  Domini  sinu,  donee 
resuzrexerint  justi  et  justse  omnes.  0  Deus  I 
misraere. 

This  is  the  last  entry  during  that 
sad  year: 

Dec.  31,  1863. — ^To-night  I  am  alone, 
my  wife  and  daughter  being  at  Paisley. 
Alas !  how  our  lives  sink  down  into  dust 
and  rottenness !  This  once  populous  house 
is  almost  empty,  and  the  grave  lias  well- 
nigfa  swallowed  up  its  living  and  loving 
and  beautiful  inhabitants!  0  Thou 
living  God !  may  they  and  we  live  with 
Thee,  united  to  part  no  more,  in  Thy  king- 
dom of  heaven,  where  we  shall  praise  Thee 
as  the  Father  of  Thy  Christ,  the  Con- 

aueiw  of  Death,  and  the  first  fruits  of 
iiem  that  slept!  May  our  fearful  and 
troubled  spirits  at  length  find  rest  in  Thee, 
OGod! 

So  mnch  for  the  man.  Let  ns  see 
now  something  of  the  actual  amount 
of  work  which  he  overtook  in  this 
world  before  he  was  laid  aside. 

During  the  five  and  ti^^entj  years 
that  Dr.  Lee  was  a  member  of  the 
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Presbytery  of  Edinblirgh  he  had  to 
deal  with  maoy  larg^  public  ques- 
tions, several  of  thedi  questions  of 
national  importance;  others  affect- 
ing exclusively  the  internal  economy 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged. 
In    the   former    category  may  be 
classed  su(^  topics  as  Religions  Tests 
in  the  Universities,  the  Running  of 
Railway   Trains  on  Sunday,    and 
the    merits    and    demerits    of    a 
purely    Secular    System    of    Na- 
tional Education.      During    many 
years  he  stood  almost  alone  in  the 
Church  courts,  the  great  majority 
of  the  members,    though    violent 
Tories,  being  ardent  admirers  of  a 
system  of  disabilities  which  Whigs 
and  Cameronians  had  invented.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  religious  tests 
in  the  universities  should  no  longer 
be  maintained;    that  the  running 
of  trains  on  Sunday  should  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  companies 
themselves ;    and  that  secular   in- 
struction could  be  and  should  be 
separated    from    religious  instruc- 
tion in  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion.     Dr.   Muir  and  his  friends 
stood  aghast.      Here  was  the  revo- 
lution among  them  with  a  vengeance! 
And  yet  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
now  that  Dr.  Lee,  in  desiring  to 
terminate  the  connection   between 
what  was  essentially  a  scheme  of 
pains  and  penalties  and  the  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  was 
taking  the  true  course  to  make  her 
position  tenable  in  the  nineteenth 
century.     If  primary  education,  or 
academic    privilege,    or    Christian 
freedom  could  not  be  obtained  be- 
cause the  Church  stood  in  the  way, 
it  was  pretty  evident  to  his  mind 
that  sooner  or  later  the   Church 
would  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 
And  if  the  supervision  of  education, 
for  instance,  was  once  taken  away 
frt)m  the  National  Church  (whicn 
supervision,  if  permitted  at  all,  vras 
most  naturally  and   least  danger- 
ously lodged  in  her  hands),  he  saw 
no  good  reason  why  it  diould  be 
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aitvmtod  to.ihis  noe  or  ifaat  pseDf 
tlift  4£cte 'which  haj^peiiBd'toiiinilber 
ft  muoiliAT  of  ignorant -or /fiumiaeal 
Tftiei^7«n  in  an^pavtieaiairiii^alL 
iLll  ihls  (aliboagii  baaed,  -aatbumemB 
to  me,  on  a  ro^y  pmioQt  Com- 
lervBiiiBni')  sonnded  Toiy  8fcisuig<d 
eomni^  tvfBtxby  ji8BQr8.iig0  ifvomtlio 
1q>a.of  a'de^ymttn  in  the  Tn&ji' 
tery  of  Sdxnlmrgh.  ^ime,  hoifenrer) 
has  tanght,  «nd  is  i»a<diing,anany 
^ings  BYon  to  ^e-  most  nnteacb* 

!It  is  difficult  to  define  Br.  Le^g 
«oeleeflifltioal  position^mkh  scientific 
preoisiDn.  The  kej  to  it  niaiy  be 
foimd,  I  think,  in- his  ipralbiuid  at- 
taehmentto  tiie  Ohnn^  of  Scotland. 
His  mind  was  not  a  clerical  >mind; 
he  despised  and  lidionled  ^the  «■* 
ehisfvb  pretensions  of  "HiB  pcidst* 
lioed;  but  he  knew  that  rsligion 
wabcne  of  the  masteivpaBsiens  of 
ihie'  .htnnan  '80111,  and  -he  was  of 
efinion'iJiat  this  power&l  idfliieBoe 
eonid  he  directed  to  the  'highest 
jntfaiie  advontagpe  when  assoeiatBd 
WZ&  the  CommonweaUh.  Iinagi* 
aaium,  when  divorced  from  common 
sBBse,  is  apt  to  ran  riot.;  and  the 
Tagtnnt  end  eccentric  itnpnlnpn  of 
eooleaiaBtics  require  to  be  contrdUed 

atiie  pelitio  intellect  df  statesmein. 
leridgehs  hxminons  defenoe  of  a 
Stale  Ohurch  as  a  powBrfid.balwaHE 
df  free  religions  ophuon  .^eeon^ 
mended  itse&  to  Dr.  Lee's  mind. 
Be  Mt  that  if  the  Chnreh  wexe 
dMiglwd  —  if  .  every  'SpiritaaiU j- 
miedadmiaa  was  forced  to.beDooae 
snwdiar  of  one  or  otiier  of  the 
jedE^^uetbeie  would  be  at  onoe  less 
freBdani  anong  the  ministry,  less 
Ibsoalifiy  among  the  membero  of 
•bcsUiilstaiiBl  sooietiaB ;  and  this 
simply  Jbeisanse  the  elimination  of 
the^ihi^tnripQlitioal  element  woold 
inmnrerilieisaBniar  restraints  which 
t^m^wi^  tfaeclervonr  of  zeaLand^the 
mMeUmme  jof  piety.  Hisviewaaie 
Tefyroibaioljimet  forth  in  anarticle  en 
the^qiadgment  of  the  Privy  Oovneil 
mi  'tbedBsmys  'and  Bemews  ease, 


in  v^hich  he  contrasts  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  Scotch  and  English. 
Churches  —  the  one  composed  of 
clergymen,  the  other  of  lawyers — 
not  to  ihaadvantage  of  the  former: 

'It  is  dsfly  to  see  that  ecdesiastical  Iaws, 
admSnifitered  by  men  who,  besides  being 
laymen,  were  alflp  statesmen  and  wtsni 
the  world,  more  concerned  about  the  pine- 
tical  interests  of  religion  and  morality  than 
about  the  distinctions  of  speculatiYe  theo- 
Iqgy,  should  thus  gtadually  liberalise  ike 
lam,  until  at  last  the  interpretationa  be- 
came mere  compreh^isiye  than  was  in  the 
mind  df  the  Legislature  in  passing  them. 
When-det^gOrmen,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
judges,  the  opposite  has  always  taken  place, 
sad  always  will.  For  cleigymen  never  cui 
be  brought  to  understand  tliat  what  they 
hare  to  de<:ide  in  such  cases  is  not  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  of  law — ^whereas  they  always 
make  it  a  matter  of  opinion.  Tms  is  not 
only  natural,  but  inevitable  ;  and  'the  ficee- 
dom  of  synodical  action,'  exercised  the  last 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  confirms  ana  iUustnates  this  ia 
the  most  impressive  manner,  The  Church 
Courts  of  the  Scottish  Esiablishment,  not 
content  with  enacting  and  -seeking  fiom. 
Parliament  the  enactment  of  the  stdctest 
and  narrowest  laws,  have  interpreted  these 
laws  uniformly,  or  almost  uniformly,  in  the 
strictest  manner,  and  in  the  narrowest 
spirit ;  so  that,  sectarian  as  the  constitutions 
and  regulations  themselves  might  be,  the 
judicial' interpretations  were  far  more  so. 

But  (even  admitting  that  a  State 
Church  is  of  undoubted  public  ad- 
vanta^ef)  to  a  man  of  'Dr.  Lee^s  ixb* 
quisitive  habit  of  mind  the  prdimi- 
naiy  tiiffioulty  presented  itael^ 
How  about  the  dogma  which  Hib 
State  '€hureh  promulgates :  -is  tt 
true  orlifl  it  ftdse  ?  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  thut  there  are  certain  propo- 
sitions in  the  Ckmfession  o^  lUth 
and  the  1  other  standards  >ef  the 
Ohurch*to  which  Dr.  Lee  conld  not 
cordially  subscribe.  Nay,  one  is 
entitled  to  give  a  far  wider  sweep 
to  the  aeausation-^-if  it  be«a  aoea- 
sation.  Thene  are  certain  pvoposi- 
tions  in  tibeae  documents  whiob  no 
clergyznan  of  :the  Ghnrch  of  Soot* 
land  does  believe,  nor  (unless  his 
ignorance  of  soi^itific  matters  is 
absobite)  can. believe.     K  heholdia^ 
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for  instaace,  that  erroneoos  doctri- 
nal opinion  should  be  sappressed  by 
ihe  oiTil  magistrate,  or  that  Gk>d 
created  the  world  and  all  things 
therein  out  of  nothing  in  the  space 
of  six  days  (as  the  Confession 
asserts),  he  must  be  in  a  condition 
of  singolar  and,  for  a  member  of  a 
learned  profession,  most  discredit- 
able and  most  inexcnsableignorance. 

Dr.  Lee  beliered  firmly  in  what 
loaj  be  called  the  characteristio 
and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith.  He  belieyed  in 
the  existence  of  Grod ;  he  believed 
in  the  manifestation  of  eternal  tmth 
and  goodness  in  the  person  of 
Christ;  he  believed  in  the  fact  of 
sin;  he  believed  in  the  power  of 
God  to  release  him  from  sin;  he 
believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  life  immortal.  These 
last  words,  indeed,  conveyed  no  very 
definite  conception  to  his  mind,  as 
he  frequently  confessed.  Bat  he 
knew  that  God  was  the  Qod  of  truth, 
of  fact,  of  reality ;  and  though  it 
might  he  impossible  for  us  to  pene- 
trate tiirough  the  darkness  which 
veils  Him,  yet  if  we  acted  right- 
eouslj,  justly,  mercifully  (as  He  has 
manifestly  ordained  that  we  should 
act) ;  if  we  loved  truth  with  a  per- 
fect love,  and  strove  to  cast  out 
from  us  aU  untruth,  dissimulation, 
hypocritical  pretence;  we  might 
l^ye  our  future  very  confidently  in 
His  hands,  feeling  assured  that  some- 
how what  is  immortal  in  us  would 
he  brought  to  agree  with  the  eternal 
facts — would  be  anchored  securely 
upon  a  rock  which  is  planted  be- 
yond the  waves  of  change. 

The  Calvinistic  Church  has  com- 
mitted herself  to  all  sorts  of  eccen- 
tric propositions  about  Ck)d's  wiH 
and  man's  destiny,  which  it  has 
stated  in  the  exact  and  technical 
phraseology  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Here  are  some  of  the  pro- 
positions which  are  to  be  found  in 
^the  precious  standards'  (as  Dr. 
Muir  used  to  call  them)  of  the 


Church  of  Scotland : — *  "By  the  de- 
cree of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of 
His  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are 
predestinated  unto  everlasting  life, 
and  others  foreordained  to  everlast- 
ing death.  .  .  .  None  are  redeemed 
by  Christ  but  the  elect  only.     The 
rest  of  mankind,  God  was  pleased, 
according  to  the  unsearchable  coun- 
sel of  His  0¥m  will,  whereby  He  ex- 
tendeth  or  withholdeth  mercy  as  He 
pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  His  sover- 
eign power  over  His  creatures,  to 
pass  by  and  to  ordain  them  to  dis- 
honour and  wrath  for  their  mn,  to 
the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice, 
.  .  •  The    almighty    power,     un- 
searchable   wisdom,    and    infinite 
goodness  of  Gk>d  so  far  noanifest 
themselves  in  His  providence  that  it 
extendeth  itself  even  to  the  first  fiJl, 
and  all  other  sins  of  angels  and 
men,  and  that  not  by  a  bare  per- 
mission, but  such  as  hath  joined 
with  it  a  most  wise  and  powerful 
bounding  and  otherwise  ordering 
and  governing  of  them,  in  a  nuuii- 
fold  dispensation,  to  His  own  holy 
ends ;   yet  so   as  the  sinfulness  of 
them    proceedeth    only    from    the 
creature  and  not  from  God;  who, 
being    most    holy   and    righteous, 
neither  is  nor  can  be  the  author  or 
approver  of  sin.  .  .  .  Our  first  pa- 
rents, beii^  seduced  by  the  subtiliy 
and  temptation  of  Satan,  sinned  in 
eating    the    forbidden    fruit.    .  .  . 
They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind, 
the  guilt  of  their  sin  was  imputed 
and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  cor- 
rupted nature  conveyed  to  all  their 
posterity,  descending  from  them  by 
ordinary    generation.    .    .    .    Elect 
infieuits  dying  in  infancy  are  r^ene- 
rated  and  saved  by  Christ,  through 
the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and 
where  and  how  He  pleaseth.  .  .  . 
Others  not  elected  cannot  be  saved ; 
much  less  can  men  not  professing 
the  Christian  religion,  be  they  ever 
so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  light  of  nature,  and 
the  law  of  that  religion  they  do 
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profess ;  and  to  assert  and  maintain 
that  they  may  is  very  pernicious, 
and  to  be  detested.  .  .  .  Works  done 
by  nnregenerate  men,  although  they 
maybe  things  which  God  commands, 
and  of  good  use  both  to  themselves 
and  others,  are  sinful  and  cannot 
please  God.  And  yet  their  neglect 
of  them  is  more  sinj^  and  displeas- 
ing unto  God.  .  .  .  The  punish- 
ments of  sin  in  the  world  to  come 
are  everlasting  separation  from  the 
comfortable  presence  of  God,  and 
most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and 
body,  without  intermission,  in  hell- 
firo  for  ever.' 

The  last  quotation  which  I  have 
made  is  probably  the  most  start- 
ling ;  but  each  is  bound  up  with  the 
rest  in  a  most  ingeniously  logical 
way.  Take  for  instance  the  asser- 
tion that  elect  infants  are  saved. 
This  assertion  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrine  of  election,  whidi 
makes  salvation  depend  simply 
upon  the  arbitrary  selection  of  God. 
Infancy  is  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
the  elect,  no  bar  to  the  attainment 
of  glory,  nor,  in  the  case  of  the 
non-elect,  to  the  attainment  of 
perdition.  Divested  of  its  technical 
verbiage,  the  theory  of  the  Scotch 
Confession  may  be  summed  up  in 
half  a  dozen  sentences : — ^Man  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Al- 
mighty Godby  eating  forbidden  fruit. 
For  this  act  of  disobedience  he  and 
his  luckless  propf  eny  had  been  devoted 
to  everlasting  fiery  torments — justly 
and  righteously  devoted ;  but  out  of 
the  depths  of  His  divine  compas- 
sion, the  Lord  devised  an  expedient 
by  which  a  very  select  minority 
might  be  enabled  to  escape.  His 
own  Son  was  sent  to  bear  the  pun- 
ishment which  they  had  incurred, 
and  which  otherwise  would  have 
fallen  upon  them.  The  elect,  thus 
vicarioQslv  ransomed,  will  be  taken 
up  to  dwell  with  their  Master  and 
Saviour  in  heaven.  The  remainder 
of  the  human  race — justly  damned, 
and  lying  outside  the  margin  of  the 


Redeemer's  blood-stained  robe — 
for  some  inscrutable  reason  not 
within  their  capacity  of  inquiry, 
are  to  be  cast  into  the  tormenting 
fire  of  hell,  where  they  will  spend 
eternity  in  the  pursuit  of  evil,  and 
in  sinking  lower  and  lower  into  the 
hideous  abyss  of  sin. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken 
when  I  say  that  several,  if  not 
all,  of  these  'propositions  were  re- 
garded by  Dr.  Lee  with  undisguised 
repugnance ;  and  the  question  may 
therefore  quite  fairly  be  raised. 
Why  then  did  he  remain  in  the 
Church? — a  large  and  intricate 
question  which  cannot  be  exhaus- 
tively considered  at  present,  but 
which,  in  the  existing  attitude  of 
religious  belief,  merits  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  yet  received.  I 
can  merely  indicate  the  considera- 
tions which  to  my  mind  rendered 
such  a  course  justifiable  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Lee,  and  of  others 
similarly  situated. 

Li  what  sense  and  to  what  extent 
was  the  Church  to  which  lie  be- 
longed committed  to  these  doc- 
trines? To  what  extent  and  in 
what  sense  was  he  himself  com- 
mitted? 

The  theologians  of  an  intensely 
metaphysical  age  had  thrown  its 
dogmatic  convictions  into  a  written 
creed.  That  these  were  the  honest 
convictions  of  that  age  Dr.  Lee 
was  willing  to  own.  Historical 
critics,  his  own  researches,  assured 
him  that  such  was  the  case.  But 
how  about  all  the  ages  which  had 
followed,  and  during  which  the 
opinions  of  men  had  been  under- 
going constant  change  ?  Was  the 
National  Church  the  Church  of  the 
dead  or  the  living  nation  ?  Of  the 
living  surely :  and  while  living  men 
might  regard  with  interest  and 
curiosity  the  religious  manifestoes 
which  their  ancestors  had  issued, 
and  which  had  answered  the  par- 
ticular  emergency  and  served  the 
inunediate  purpose,  they  could  not 
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reasonably  be  asked  to  do  more — 
unless  their  own  convictions  as- 
sented. And  if  they  did  not  assent, 
what  then?  Were  they  to  relin- 
quish their  connection  with  this 
great  missionary  institate,  and  look 
npon  it  as  an  historical  cnriosity 
only — ^a  monument  to  the  dead  ? 

Dr.  Lee  had  signed  the  standards 
— ^had  subscribed  the  Confession.  It 
is  possible  that  even  at  the  moment 
he  could  not,  had  he  seriously  ex- 
amined these  starthng  documents, 
have  done  so  with  an  entirely  clear 
conscience.  But  even  had  he  been 
conscience-free  to  sign  them  then, 
it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  he 
had  thereby  declared  his  intention 
to  believe  them  always ;  had  thereby 
devoted  his  intellect  and  his  reason 
to  a  life-long  bondage  and  idiotic 
stagnation.  He  ntiight  indeed  quit 
the  Church :  that  was  a  simple  and 
indolent  solution  of  the  difBculty 
which  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
Church  were  constantly  urging  him 
to  adopt ;  but  he  felt  that  with  his 
views  such  an  act  would  be  one  of 
cowardice.  It  would  be  a  confes- 
sion that  in  his  opinion  the  Church's 
position  was  no  longer  tenable; 
that  its  existence  was  a  blunder; 
that  its  usefulness  was  at  an  end. 
But  these  were  not  his  opinions : 
his  opinions  were  just  the  reverse. 
It  would  be  a  confession,  moreover, 
that,  in  his  judgment,  a  Church 
could  not  be  re/armed  by  its  own 
members  and  office-bearers.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  there  were  pious 
men  who  held  that  it  wc»  sacrilege 
to  lay  hands  upon  a  single  timber 
of  the  ark,  however  rotten.  Only 
two  courses  were  possible — ac- 
quiescence or  desertion.  You  might 
believe  and  remain,  or  you  might 
cease  to  believe,  and  then  duty  re- 
quired you  to  go.  Had  Dr.  Lee 
belonged  to  a  private  sect  he  might 
have  recognised  the  cogency  of  the 
argument — sectarianism  being  a 
matter  of  self-will,  at  least  of  choice. 
But  the  obligations  of  a  Churchman 


to  the  Church  were  similar  in 
nature,  he  thought,  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  citizen  to  the  State. 
When  a  loyal  citizen  became  of 
opinion  that  the  State  should  be 
reconstructed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  so ;  nay,  he  exerted  himself  in 
every  way  to  obtain  the  reform 
which  he  considered  desirable. 
Such  a  man  in  so  acting  was  not 
guilty  of  disloyalty  ;  rather  would 
he  have  been  guilty  of  disloyalty 
had  ho  deserted  the  State,  because 
time  and  patience  and  skill  and 
judgment  and  tact  were  required  to 
achieve  reform.  The  Churchman 
had  sworn  to  maintain  the  Church 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  citizen 
had  sworn  to  maintain  the  mo- 
narchy, and  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
former who  strove  to  change  the 
standards  of  the  Church  was  as 
little  guilty  of  *  perjury*  as  the 
civil  reformer  who  strove  to  change 
the  forms  of  the  constitution. 
.  The  reformation  of  the  Church 
which  Dr.  Lee  contemplated  em- 
braced reforms  both  of  worship  and 
doctrine.  He  proposed  to  make  the 
forms  of  worship  more  seemly  and 
attractive,  and  to  substitute  certain 
plain  and  simple  articles  of  union 
for  the  minute  and  metaphysical 
definitions  of  the  Confession. 

As  regards  the  latter — the  rela- 
tion of  the  Church  to  its  dogmatic 
formulas — ^the  movement  had  not 
gone  far  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Lee's 
death.  He  made  one  or  two  bril- 
liant speeches,  he  wrote  one  or  two 
unanswerable  articles,  in  favour  of 
releasing  the  lay  members  and 
office-borers  of  the  Church  at  least, 
from  the  bondage  of  subscription. 
He  had  good  hope  that,  were  the 
terms  of  subscription  to  be  modified 
as  they  had  been  modified  in  the 
Church  of  England,  further  free- 
dom might  be  speedily  achieved. 
*  Will  any  one  explain,'  he  inquires, 
*why  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  should  be  required  to  pro- 
fess above  a  hundred  times  more 
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&itb,  or,  wliat  is  the  same  thing, 
a  Hmidred  times  more  theological 
opinion  than  is  thought  sufficient 
for  a  clergyman  of  ihe  Church  of 
England  ? — and  why  a  layman — an 
ignorant  mechanic  he  may  be,  a 
small  &rmer,  or  shopkeeper,  gene- 
rally a  person  in  the  lower,  or,  at 
the  best,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, who  has  only  the  commonest 
education,  and  may  be  endowed 
with  the  most  slender  abilities — 
should  be  compelled,  on  entrance  to 
the  humble  office  of  an  elder  in  a 
Scotch  parish  or  congregation,  to 
make  a  profession  incomparably 
larger,  stricter,  ten  times  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  and  a  hundred 
times  more  difficult  to  adopt,  than 
is  demanded  of  the  vicars  and  rec- 
tors, the  deans  and  archdeacons, 
the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the 
Church  of  England  ?'  No  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  offered  any  answer  to 
thes;  inqniTies  that  is  not  intrmsU 
cally  absurd.  How  then  does  it 
happen  that  such  an  unaccountable 
anomaly  is  permitted  to  continue  ? 

It  can  onJy  be  said,  in  reply,  as 
indeed  has  been  said  before,  that  a 
philosophical  inquirer  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  Scottish  people  lights 
upon  a  nestful  of  anomalies.  Scotch- 
men, in  so  far  as  the  things  of  this 
world  are  concerned,  are  as  vigor- 
ous, original,  and  independent  as 
the  people  of  any  country  under 
the  sun.  They  are  daring  reason- 
ers.  They  are  audacious  speculators. 
Adam  Smith  advocated  free  trade, 
David  Hume  vindicated  free  think- 
ing, a  hundred  years  ago.  In  poli- 
tical  matters  Scotch  constituencies 
almost  exclusively  belong  to  what 
is  called  and  believed  in  certain 
quarters  to  be  the  *  Liberal'  persua- 
sion, although  the  liberality  is  not 
incompatible  with  narrow  sectarian- 
ism and  bitter  fanaticism.  Yet  this 
keenly  practical,  this  vigorouBly  in- 
dependent people,  draw  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  things 


spiritual  and  things  temporal.     On 
one  side  of  the  line  they  are  acate,, 
versatile,  apt  to  defy  authority  ;  aa. 
the  other  they  are   as   torpid   as 
jelly-fish.     About  the  next  worid^ 
and  about  ihe  relations  between  that 
world  and  this,  they  believe  as  they 
are  bidden.     They  are  content  tc> 
leave  their  spiritual  interests  in  the 
hands  of  their  spiritual  adviaers. 
The    result^    of   course,   is  r»Uier 
paradoxical.    A  community  of  fi-ee- 
thinkers  is  in  religious  bondage.    A 
nation     of   philosophers    is  —  not 
priest-ridden,  but  creed-ridden. 

Even  to-day  this  description  holds 
true  of  a  lai^e — ^the  largest — ^por- 
tion of  the  Scottish  people  ;  but  the- 
really  powerful  section  of  the  com- 
munity, which  achieved  Catholic 
emancipation  and  free  trade,  and 
which,  though  always  numericaJlj 
in  a  minority,  is  yet  the  real  go* 
veming  power  in  the  country,  ha» 
ceased  to  be  docile.  Such  a  revolt 
means  much — ^how  much  will  be 
more  apparent  by-and-by. 

The  narrative  of  the  controversy 
which  chiefly  occupied  Dr.  X/ee's 
energies  during  his  later  yeam 
(the  controversy  occasioned  by  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  Scotch  ritual^ 
fills  a  large  space — a  somewhat 
too  large  space  perhaps  for  English 
readers — ^in  his  biography.  He  had 
two  objecte  in  vie^^iainWing 
this  contest — one  direct,  the  other 
ulterior— the  direct  one  being  the 
improvement  of  the  Scotch  forms  of 
pubHc  worship, — ^the  ulterior,  and 
perhaps  the  more  important  in  his 
estimation,  being  the  assei^on, 
within  certain  reasonable  limits,  of 
personal  and  congregational  fi^ee- 
dom.  In  the  utter  paralysis  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  the  eccle- 
siastical mind  finds,  has  always 
found,  its  ideal  of  pious  activity'  r 
the  bonds  cannot  be  too  tighfjy 
drawn,  the  obedience  cannot  be  too 
abject.  Dr.  Lee  believed  that,  sub- 
ject to  certain  inevitable  constitD- 
tional  restrictiona,  liberty  was  best 
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— liberty,  the  fruitful  soil  of  true 
religion  as  of  true  manhood.  The 
contest  between  him  and  hia  oppo- 
nents latterly  narrowed  itself  to  a 
single  point,  ahnost  invisible  to  the 
nnassiBted  eye  of  a  layman — Can  a 
minister  legeJilj  read  his  prayers 
from  a  printed  book,  or  most  he 
confine  himself  to  mannscnpt  ?  A 
small  question  in  itself  no  doubt ; 
but  one  which,  in  certain  aspects, 
inrolredthe  largest  considerationsof 
ecclesiastical  &«edom.  So  Dr.  Lee 
Iboght  it  out  to  the  bitter  dregs.  I 
cannot  think  that  he  was  wrong  to 
do  so;  evexy  year  that  passed  as 
ilie  weary  oontroTetsy  progressed 
fiyouliarised  the  minds  of  clergy  and 
laity  with  the  linger  claims  and  the 
wider  issues,  which  it  more  or  less 
directly  embraced.  In  one  view,  in- 
deed, tile  trivial  character  of  the  de- 
bate, so  &r  from  diminishing,  added 
to  its  importance ;  for  if  in  a  matter 
so  utterly  insignificant  a  minister  of 
the  Church  could  be  prevented  from 
ezercising  his  own  judgment,  it 
would  then  be  clearly  manifested 
that  the  Democratic  Church  of 
Scotland  was  constitutionally  des- 
potic, and  that  no  liberty  could  be 
enjoyed  within  her  waUs< 

The  last  stage  of  the  contest  ia^ 
volved,  however,  no  point  of  intrin* 
sic  importance,  beeaase,  with  the 
single  exception  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  all  the  improvements  in  the 
maniwrr  of  Conducting  pUiblic  wor- 
ship for  which  Dr.  Lee  contended  had 
bem,  one  after  another,  allowed  by 
the  Church  courts.  Thiskt  there  vras 
an  urgent  call  for  reform  in  these 
matters  at  the  time  when  they  first 
attracted  Dr.  Lee's  attention  eaa- 
notbe  doubted.  Mr.  Story  has  drawn 
a  giaphic  picture  of  the  character- 
ifltic  fisatnres  of  a  Scotch  religious 
serviae  m  tiie  olden  titte-^-meaning 
thsrdby  tea  or  fifteen  yean  ago  :-— 

*  The  fault  tlmt  I  hare  to  bring  againct 
our  Soottiah  service/  myn  a  oomplainant 
not  very  long  ago,  '  is  that  it  is  too  baw 
and  lifeitas  too  pmly  intaUectnal  in  its 


natuneCfiDd.  aapect^  Xodc-  at  aaj  ^mhfcij 
congregation^  audi  deny  tiiis  if  you  cai^ 
The  congregation  assembles,  coming  inta 
church  ^ith'  hardly  anv  show  of  reverence 
for  the  ttcted  pUice,  sitting  down-  wftihottt 
any  sign  of  pfsynr  atBUaaingaslsd.  TIm 
minister  edIBira-  tha  too-often  vgly.apd  nt^ 
gainly  pnlpit^.  or  preaching-bos,,  as  QUfi 
might  call  it.  A  few  yerse#  of  a  psalm  are 
sang,  the  singing  led  by  some  mscordai^t 
or  bnll-thioated  pMcentor:  A  long,  often 
doctrinal  and  hurtoaieal,  aad  tndenrotioiuil; 
prayer  is  nttered  by  the  miaiflier^,  |bi| 
people  standing  lisdea^  the.  while,  moat 
of  them  staring  at  the  minister  or  at  their 
neighbours.  Then,  as  tie  nears  the  en4  pt 
his  supplication  (in  the  cotorae  df  vrWA  a 
number  of  women  havageBeraibir  tfatdo'im)!^ 
then  is  a  uniyeiaal  ruaito,.ttid  beftre  hi^.U 
fairly  done  with  the  *  Ajnen,'  in  which  tha 
people  never  join,  they  are  in  their  seats.  A 
chapter  is  i«id,  more  psalm-sniffing,  then 
probably  an  exposition ;  then  again -Upraise 
and  prayer'  as  it  is  called ;  then- a  leogiah 
sermon,  then  more  singing ;  ^  oc&|el«£uBg 
prayer,  which  is  regarded  a»  merely  a 
matter  of  course,  and  to  which  the.  inatten- 
tion of  the  now  wearied  congngation  is 
move  obvious  than  ever;  and  a  benediction^ 
dunng  which  the  men  get  their  hatszm^ 
and  the  women  aather  up  their  BibW,  >4a4 
draw  their  shawls  and  cloaks  into  the  jaost 
becoming  drape;  and  as  soon  as  tlia  last 
word  is  uttered,  they  are  all  chaiging  out 
of  the  kirk  a»  if  fi>r  their  dear  lives.  Xlua 
picture  is  no  eonggeration ;  you  and  I  hsTio 
seen  it  a  hundreatimea.  Now  a  service  of 
such  a  nature  aa  this  is  very  remote  from 
the  ideal  of  true  Christian  worship.' 

No  one  acquainted  with  Scotland 
needs  to  he  told  that  public  worship 
is  now  conducted  in  a  fiff  more 
becoming  and  reverent  fitshion. 
Kneeling  at  prayer  is  becoming 
general;  carefully  written  prayers 
are  used  by  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished clergymen ;  the  organ 
has  been  introduced  into  not  a  few 
of  the  largest  chozches ;  the  music, 
instrntnental  and  vocal,  is  generally 
well  executed  aad  carefully  chosen. 
An  air  of  solemnity  and  impressive- 
ness  has  been  cast  around  the  bald 
SAd  uninviting  service  of  the  Puzi- 
tansy  and  Scotsmen  have  at  last 
consented  to  behave  with  decency 
m  the  sanctuary.  Ta  the  resolute 
e&rts  of  Dr.  Lee,  to  his  keen  per- 
ception of  what  was  indecorous  and 
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nnbeooming,  as  well  as  to  his  fine 
taste  and  cultivated  feeling  for  the 
beantifnl,  the  improyement  is  mainlj 
to  be  attributed.  Here  and  there 
even  yet  one  meets  with  a  man— a 
Pirie,  a  Nicolson,  or  a  Phin — ^who 
will  not  be  persusided  that  it  is  fit 
to  stand  during  praise  and  to  kneel 
duriiig  prayer.  But  everywhere 
throughout  the  Church  the  new 
forms  ai*e  spreading  rapidly,  and  the 
Piries,  the  Nicolsons,  and  the 
Phins  beat  the  air  in  vain.  It  is 
plain  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
dullest  hind  in  the  remotest  parish 
that  the  Majesty  of  Earth  and 
Heaven  should  be  addressed  on 
bended  knees,  that  the  mercy  of 
God  should  be  reverently  asked  by 
kneeling  worshippers,  and  against 
an  instinct,  wide  as  universal  Chris- 
tendom, it  is  folly  to  contend.  But, 
after  all,  what  form  of  ecclesiastical 
folly  has  not  found  eager  defenders 
among  the  Phins,  the  Nicolsons, 
and  the  Piries  of  its  age  ? 

Such  were  the  various  forms  of 
work — secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
political  and  polemical — ^to  which 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life 
Br.  Lee  devoted  his  restless  and 
versatile  energies.  He  beHeved  that 
there  was  a  great  career  possible  to 
his  Church  if  she  could  be  made  to 
understand  her  true  position — ^if 
she  could  be  induced  to  ally  herself 
with  the  real  intellectual  forces 
which  were  at  work  around  her. 
It  was  his  anxious  desire  to  keep 
her  abreast  of  a  scientific  age,  and  so 
win  back  to  her  service  its  alienated 
intellect.  The  cultivation  of  fanati- 
cism, bigotry,  and  superstition— un- 
eouth  piety,  rigid  formulas — ^might, 
he  thought,  be  safely  lefb  to  the  sects : 
en  that  ground  she  could  not  com- 
pete with  them ;  hers  was  a  calmer 
and  nobler  field  of  spiritual  work. 
He  would  have  her  appeal  to  the 
rational  and  Aesthetic  principles  of 
human  nature.  The  highest  thought 
of  the  time,  he  held,  though  not  dog- 
matic, was    deeply  religious ;— he 


asked  the  Church  to  slacken  the 
bonds  which  a  passionate  dogmatism 
had  imposed.  The  service  of  Al- 
mighty Gk>d  should  be  always  per- 
formed  in  a  seemly  and  impressive 
fashion :  the  purest  taste,  however, 
was  constantiy  outraged  by  the 
austerify,  not  to  say  indecency, 
of  Puritanic  devotion.  In  1864, 
when  the  General  Assembly,  by  a 
majority  of  151  to  64,  declined 
to  censure  Dr.  Lee,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Church  had  resolved  to  accept 
the  sagacious  counsels  of  her  most 
eminent  leader.  That  decision, 
however,  bore  evil  fruit.  It  roused 
the  dull  ire  of  her  bigots,  and  on 
the  verge  of  a  revolutionary  era 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been 
committed  to  a  policy  of  barren 
reaction.  It  is  possible  that  Dr. 
Lee's  counsels,  if  adopted  in  time, 
might  have  saved  her;  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Piries,  the  Phins, 
the  Nicolsons,  the  Muirs,  have 
deprived  her  of  the  only  reason 
(TStre  which  could  recommend  her 
to  the  sober  and  educated  intelli- 
gence of  that  class  which  even 
under  a  democracy  will  continue 
to  govern  us.  The  Conservative 
Churchmen  who  refused  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  freer,  fresher, 
and  healthier  spirit  of  religious  life 
which  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
Dr.  Lee,  Principal  Tulloch,  Nor- 
man M*Leod,  and  others  bad 
evoked,  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
solved to  crush  them  and  it, — ^these 
Churchmen,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
threw  away  their  best  and  hsi 
chance.  Dr.  Fine's  triumph  was 
not  merely  barren, — ^it  was  ruinous. 
The  same  suicidal  policy  is  still 
being  pursued,  and  the  pack  of 
bigoto  who  hunted  Dr.  Lee  to 
death  are  driving,  or  striving  to 
drive,  firom  the  national  communion, 
by  even  meaner  intrigues,  the  one 
man  of  eminence  in  its  ranks.  A 
Tulloch  is  to  be  supplanted  by  a 
Charteris !  These  are  the  men  who, 
these  are  the  tactics  which,  have 
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bronght  the  Church  into  disrepute, 
and  have  numbered  her  days. 
When  the  end  comes,  it  will  be 
witnessed  without  regret  by  not  a 
few  of  her  most  loyal  and  devoted 
sons. 

The  contest  became  very  bitter 
towards  its  close.  Upon  Dr.  Lee's 
fine  and  highly  wrought  organisa- 
tion,  upon  his  exquisitely  sensitive 
temperament,  the  coarse  invective 
of  his  assailants  (directed  against 
his  scholarship,  his  ministerial  use- 
fidness  and  capacity,  his  honour, 
lus  honesty,  his  public  career,  and 
his  private  relations)  fell  like  the 
blows  of  a  hanmier.  These  men 
(who,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
only  too  gently  dealt  with  bv  Mr. 
Story),  hunuudy  speaking,  killed 
Dr.  Lee ;  and  it  is  therefore  satis- 
&(Ctory  to  reflect  that  among  them — 
among  the  Macphersons,  and  Stew- 
arts, and  Phins,  and  Stevensons— 
no  name  of  mark  appears,  no  name 
that  the  next  generation  will  recog- 
nise, miless  Dr.  Muir's  can  be  so 
regarded.  He  at  least  will  not  be 
speedily  forgotten,  for  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  man  the  deplo- 
rable secession  of  1843,  which  rent 
the  Church  in  twain,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted.' 

Dr.  Muir  was  by  nature  a  bigot 
of  the  narrowest  type,  and  his 
fine  &ce  was  singularly  charac- 
teristic of  his  rigid,  inflexible,  re- 
lentless dogmatism.  It  was  the 
iace  of  a  Uhurch  aristocrat,  who 
regarded  with  haughty  contempt 
any  manifestation  of  individual  will, 
of  plebeian  force,  of  revolutionary 
passion.  The  standards  of  the 
Church  were  his  Magna  Charta, 
and  whoever  questioned  their  abso- 
hte  infallibility  was  a  rebel  against 
God  and  the  Divine  constitution  of 
the  universe.    He  was  not  exactly 


a  stupid  man,  but  through  the  ar- 
mour of  his  complacent'  self-right- 
eousness no  new  idea  could  pene- 
trate. He  utterly  declined  to  use  his 
eyes ;  he  was  satisfied  to  cast  them  up 
to  heaven  in  a  sort  of  ecstatic  incre- 
dulity. The  Jews  were  admitted 
to  Parliament,  the  University  Tests 
were  abolished.  Lord  Palmersilon 
was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Dr.  Lee  was  a  dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal, — and  yet  its  bolts 
were  stayed  !  His  thin,  beautifully 
chiselled  lip  was  hardened  into  an 
expression  of  habitual,  superior 
scorn.  He  was  not  a  wicked  man — 
far  from  it — ^but  in  the  cause  of 
God  (as  he  esteemed  it)  he  could 
use  the  hardest,  most  cruel,  and 
most  unrighteous  words.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  these  cruel 
words  would  have  ripened  into 
evil  deeds,  and  Dr.  Muir,  bom  in 
Catholic  Spain,  would  have  made 
a  mighty  Liquisitor.  He  would 
have  warmed  his  hands  at  the  fire 
which  consumed  a  heretic,  and 
thanked  Qod  that  he  was  privileged 
to  contribute,  however  humbly,  to 
the  advancement  of  His  kingdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have 
made  almost  as  constant  a  martyr, 
would  have  died  with  inflexible 
obstinacy  and  heroic  blindness  and 
unreasonableness,  for  the  most  out- 
rageous proposition  that  Pope  or 
Council  ever  decreed.  To  such  a 
mind,  authority,  tradition,  usage, 
was  eveiything ;  he  had  an  absolute 
incapacity  for  recognising  the  truth 
simply  as  such,  and  apart  from  the 
forms  in  which  it  had  been  conveyed 
to  him. 

Between  Dr.  Muir  and  Dr.  Lee 
there  could  be  no  union.  They 
were  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 
Dr.  Muir  did  not  read  character 
very  keenly  or  rapidly ;  but  in  this 


'  Dr.  Muir  was  the  confidential  adriser  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  whom  at  that  time  the 
conduct  of  Scotch  afiaira  was  yirtTiaUy  entrusted. 
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ease  the  mstinctof  antipathy  sharp- 
ened his  senses.  One  does  not 
use  too  strong  language  when  one 
says  tibat  Dr.  Mnir  aotnally  hated 
Dr.  Lee.  He  himself  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  own  that  he  did 
hate  him.  He  was  a  priest  of  Gt)d, 
and  bonnd  to  abhor  i^e  works  of 
th«  deyil.  And  *  that  individual ' 
(he  had  never  the  civility  to  call 
Dr.  Lee  his  'reverend  friend/  or 
'brother/  or  even  the  'reverend 
gentleman  '  —  a  piece  of  churlish 
discourtesy),  if  not  strictly  speak- 
ing the  Evil  One  in  person,  was 
doing  his  work  in  this  world,— 
seeing  that  he  knelt  when  he  prayed, 
stood  when  he  sang,  read  &om  a 
printed  book,  and  played  on  the 
organ !  These  were  all  manifesta- 
tions of  the  spirit  of  revolt,  insub- 
ordination, discontent,  for  indulging 
in  which  tiie  rebel  angels  had  been 
oast  out  from  heaven. 

Were  it  not  that  there  is  an 
almost  tragic  element  in  such  pei*- 
verse  intellectual  wrongheadedness, 
(me  or  two  of  Dr.  Muir*s  exhibitiona 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
might  furnish  food  for  the  Comic 
Muse  in  her  most  grrotesque  mood. 
This  is  from  one  of  these  singular 
effusions  :• 

*1  don't  wish/  said  Dr.  Muir,  'to  be 
thought  a  terrorist.  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
prophetic,  but  it  is  most  evident  to  me  that 
the  work  that  has  been  began  and  carried 
on  so  far  has  been  begun  and  carried  on 
under  the  sinister  influence  of  the  great 
enemy  of  the  Church — ^that  enemy  who  has 
always  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  to  the  work  of 
conrersion — /  mean  Satan  htTnseif.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that,  proceeding  as  we 
are  now  doing,  this  blessed  institution  of 
GUIS,  which  through  grace  has  been  so  ser- 
viceable generation  after  generation,  is 
about  to  be  destroyed.  Sir,  I  love  to  bear 
my  protest  on  the  side  of  the  precious 
Btandazds  of  our  Church — those  standards 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  most  exact 
voice  of  God's  Holy  Word.  I  love  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  bearing  my  testimony 
to  our  precious  system  of  public  worship^ 
Simple  in  the  form  of  it ;  nothing  in  it  to 
come  between  the  soul  and  Christ,  the  ob- 


ject of  the  soul's  worship ;  but  all  in  it  that, 
away  from  intricate  liturgical  ceremonial^ 
will  lead  to  the  aocomplishins  of  that  whidi 
our  Blessed  Saviour  has  told  us  we  are  to 
aim  at  in  public  worship,  the  worship  of 
God,  who  is  a  sprite  in  spirit  and  in  tmt^ 
I  own  to  you  that  my  heart  has  been 
deeply  oppressed  by  all  that  has  been  going 
on  amongst  us,  under  a  thorough  conmction 
that  it  ia  a  plan  instigated  by  the  great 
enemy  of  evangeUcai  truth,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  in  oar  land  that  which  has 
been  the  main  bidwark  of  the  truth,  and 
the  main  instrument  of  circulating  it  and 
impressing  it  on  the  minds  of  the  people.' 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
a  minister  of  the  Ghospel  who  ha- 
bitually used  such  words  could  be 
patiently  listened  to  even  in  aChurch 
court ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  mind 
isfearfhlly  and  wonderfully  made. 
The  man  who  uttered  these  gro- 
tesque absurdities  was  for  many 
years  the  trusted  leader  of  evan- 
gelical Scotland ;  the  man  whose 
really  noble  life  we  have  been  con- 
templating was  during  the  same 
period  regarded  with  susjncion  and 
aver^on. 

Dr.  Lee  had  been  attacked  by 
paralysis  during  the  spring  of  1 867, 
but  he  made  a  partial  rally,  and  his 
death  did  not  l4ke  place  tall  nearly 
a  year  afterwards — 14th  March, 
1 868.  Of  that  last  year  Mr.  Story 
writes: 

The  composition  of  his  letter  had  over> 
taxed  Dr.  Lee's  already  wearied  strength. 
He  had  drawn  up  the  statetnent  in  a  form 
which  did  not  please  him ;  and  within  two 
or  l^ree  da^s  of  publication  he  threw  his 
first  MS.  aside,  and  recast  the  whole  of  it. 
It  was  too  great  an  effort  He  had  been 
hard  at  work  all  the  winter  and  spring. 
In  addition  to  all  his  usual  preaching,  lec- 
turing, writing,  and  congregational  labours, 
he  had  to  prepare  for  his  vaiioiw  eneoonters 
with  the  Presbytery,  which,  while  thej 
occupied  his  attention,  vexed  and  worried 
him  with  their  petty  yet  harassing  un- 
pleasantnesses. Although  not  feeling  tho- 
roughly weU,  he  had  not  thought  of  addng 
leave  of  absence  for  a  time.  This  he  could 
at  once  have  obtained.  The  Presbytery 
of  Edinbuigh  had  always  shown  itself 
tender  to  those  among  its  members  who, 
anxious  for  their  valuable  health,  had 
thought  it  right,  from  time  to  time,  to  9wk 
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relief  from  their  public  fanctions.  But  Dr. 
Lee  had  aa  odd  sense  of  duty,  and  of  fidelity 
to  the  place  and  the  chax^  which  he  judged 
Ph>ridence  had  assigned  to  him,  for  its 
own  ends  and  not  for  his,  that  would  not 
suffer  him  to  quit  his  post  while  he  had 
say  strength  left  wherewith  to  hold  it. 
That  strength  was  now  well-nigh  gone.  On 
the  2and  of  May,  the  day  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Assemb^,  he  rode  out  to  Colinton, 
to  visit  Lord  ^Dunfermline.  He  sat  with 
him  for  some  time.  Lord  Dunfermline 
thought  that  he  never  had  heard  him  oon- 
verse  more  forcibly.  There  was  no  shadow 
of  impending  disaster  over  the  brightness 
and  cneerfulness  of  his  last  meeting  with 
this  friend.  On  his  way  home  Dr.  Lee  had 
got  to  the  west  end  of  Princes  Street,  be- 
tween two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  was  seen  to  reel  in  his  saddle,  and  then 
to  fiedl  to  the  ground.  His  servant  was 
behind  him,  and  be  was  immediately  lifted 
and  carried  home  in  a  cab.  Dr.  Henderson 
was  soon  vrith  him,  and  found  that  he  had 
been  struck  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side. 
The  shock  was  a  severe  one ;  and  he  lay 
prostrated  for  many  days,  unable  to  concern 
himself  in  any  of  his  public  interests. 
During  this  period  his  case  came  before  the 
Assembly.  He  was  represented  at  the  bar 
by  his  Mends  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Shand, 
advocates,  who  craved  that  the  case  might 
be  postponed.  This  was  at  once  agreed  to ; 
and  some  kindly  and  sympathetic  words, 
such  aa  generous  opponents  might  fitly 
utter,  were  spoken  on  the  occasion,  by  Dr. 
Pirie  and  Dr.  Cook.  The  protracted  dis- 
cussions upon  Innovations  thus  came  to  a 
vague  and  undefined  close.  The  *  Grey- 
friars  case '  remains  still  unfinished — end- 
ing only  in  a  postponement.  Dr.  Lee's 
friends  were  not  sorry  that  it  should  end 
thus,  as  they  knew  that,  if  the  appeal  had 
been  heard,  the  decision  of  the  Assembly 
would  have  been  adverse.  Thev  knew 
that  his  long  contest  had  produced  results 
sufficiently  substantial,  even  although  his 
right  to  use  a  printed  book  of  prayers  had 
not  been  vindicated.  The  broad  results — 
of  which  organs,  choirs,  devotional  pos- 
tures, decorated  churches,  and  church  ser- 
vice societies,  were  the  visible  indications — 
were,  a  deeper  and  purer  devotional  feelins 
permeating  the  mind  of  the  Church,  ana 
especially  of  the  younger  clergy;  a  more 
exalted  sense  of  the  solemnity  and  neces- 
sity of  worship  as  the  true  bond  of  union 
among  Christians ;  a  more  charitable,  libe- 
raly  and  catholic  tone  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment ;  a  firanker  recognition  of  the  diversity 
of  forms  and  gifts  through  which  the  one 
Spirit  may  develop  its  growing  life. 

This  is  the  last  scene  of  all : 


They  brought  him  to  Edinburgh,  that 
he  might  be  buried  beside  his  four  children, . 
in  the  Ghtage  Cemetery. 

The  funeral  was  on  Friday,  the  20th. 
Many  men  came  long  distances  to  follow* 
him  to  the  grave.  (>owds  of  people  ga- 
thered in  George  Square,  and  oH  the  streets 
through  which  the  long  procession  passed. 
Every  spot  in  the  cemetery  from  wluch  his 
grave  could  be  seen  was  thronged  with 
spectators,  most  of  them  in  mourning  dress. 
Every  class  of  the  community  seemed  to  be 
represented  there,  united  in  one  sympathy. 
Many  eyes  were  dim  with  honest  tears,  as 
they  watched  him  borne  along  and  laid 
down  in  the  '  noiseless  bed  of  rest.' 

The  sermons  preached  in  the  Old 
GrejMars  on  the  Sunday  siiicceed- 
ing  his  funeral  by  Principal  Tulloch* 
and  Mr.  Wallace  were  manly  tri- 
bates  of  generous  regard,  and  when 
the  latter,  in  a  passage  of  well-nigh 
classical  eloquence,  bade  a  last  fare- 
well to  the  indomitable  spirit  that 
had  been  withdrawn  from,  their  so- 
ciety, the  impression  produced  on 
the  congregation  was  almost  'toa 
deep  for  tears ': 

And,  thinking  of  him  whose  career  sug- 
gests them,  the  question  arises  in  the  heart, 
'  And  are  we  done  with  him  for  ever  ? 
Shall  we  never,  nowhere,  and  under  no 
form  or  circumstance  whatsoever,  encounter 
again  the  spirit  from  whom  we  have 
learned  so  much?  Is  all  that  is  left 
of  him  the  dust  that  moulders  in  yonder 
grave?  That  bright  centre  of  so  much 
keen  thought,  pure  feeling,  and  high  pur- 
pose, has  it  evaporated  suddenly  into  non- 
entity ;  has  it  perished  everlastingly  from 
the  realm  of  being?  I  cannot,  I  will  not 
believe  it.  Let  a  severe  and  sense-bounded 
philosopher  say  to  me  what  it  will  of  the 
impossibility  of  positive  knowledge  in  such 
things,  I  am  simply  not  able  to  receive  and 
realise  its  suggestions.  You  may  take  from 
me  the  clearness  and  the  certainty  of  know- 
ledge, but  you  shall  not  deprive  me  of  the 
high  audacities  of  faith.  I  will  strengthen 
myself  in  that  hope  of  the  restoration  of 
all  things  which  in  past  time  has  been  the 
stay  and  the  joy  of  sJl  devout  hearts.  And 
thus,  looking  back  to  the  career  of  him 
whom  we  mourn,  we  say,  Adieu,  dear 
spirit,  who  hast  companied  with  us  thus  feu? 
on  earth ;  who  hast  taught  us  many  things ; 
whom  we  loved,  and  fain  would  have  kept 
among  us.  We  shall  miss  thee  much  in 
our  dark  wanderings  here.    But  we  trust 
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to  have  thee  given  back  to  us  again.  In  a 
bright  world,  that  lies  behind  yon  screen  of 
niysteiy  which  now  veils  thee  from  our 
eves,  we  hope  to  meet  thee  by-and-by.  Till 
then,  £uewell!' 

• 
Sucli  was  Dr.  Lee-— a  tmlj  deyoat 

man,    a    loyal    and    indefatigable 

friend,   a  most  admirable  teacher 

and  preacher,  an  incisive  reasoner 

and  thinker,  a  great  controversialist. 

Jt  was  inevitable  that  sach  a  man 


should  leave  many  enemies  behind 
him ;  bat  even  his  enemies  will 
admit  that  when  he  died,  a  lofty, 
ardent,  and  generous  spirit  passed 
away  from  among  us — a  man  who 
enunciated  what  he  believed  to  he 
the  truth  with  fearless  fraoloiess 
and  a  rare  intrepidity,  but  whose 
heart  was  tender  as  a  woman's,  and 
in  whose  soul  no  base,  nor  mean, 
nor  evil  thing  lodged. 
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THE  Gold-Room  of  New  York  is 
destined  to  pass  into  history. 
But  as  it  is  now  the  bane  of  the 
merchants  of  the  United  States,  so 
it  most  hereafber  be  the  tortnre  of 
the  historian  who  seeks  to  find  a 
rational  method  in  its  erratic  doings. 
Yet  he  wiU  not  be  able  to  neglect  it, 
for  its  inflnence  upon  the  welfare 
and  the  policy  of  the  conntry  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  Its  mysteries 
are  unfathomable ;  its  revelations  are 
scarcely  less  incomprehensible  than 
its  mysteries.  Dnring  the  years  of 
the  war,  specnlation  in  gold  was 
more  nniversal,  and  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  more  excusable — more 
*  Intimate '  as  it  is  called — ^than  it 
has  been  or  could  be  since  the 
retam  of  peace.  Then  every  man 
honght  or  sold  chiefly  npon  the 
hasis  of  his  own  opinion  concerning 
the  soundness  of  the  Government's 
policy,  and  the  skill  of  the  military 
movements.  The  speculators  as  a 
general  rule  could  only  partially 
influence  the  fluctuations  which 
they  were  far  from  being  able 
potentially  to  control.  They  sought 
to  foresee  and  to  give  additional 
impulse,  by  such  schemes  as  thoy 
could  bring  to  bear,  to  the  natural 
tendency.  But  their  power  to 
create  or  to  sustain  the  tendency 
was  limited  and  precarious,  depend- 
ing necessarily  very  much  upon  the 
successes  or  reverses  of  the  Northern 
armies.  A  battle  or  the  capture  of 
a  town  might  give  occasion  to  a 
rise  or  a  fall  which  on  the  very 
next  day  a  countermarch  or  a 
change  of  oommandership  might 
either  carry  rapidly  forward  or 
might  instajitly  undo.  The  whole 
nation  speculated  in  such  times 
upon  terms  comparatively,  at  least, 
of  equality.  After  all  too  the  specu- 
lation in  gold  was  only  a  very  Httle 
greater  tiian  the  speculation  in 
stocks,  in  cotton  and  in  multitudes 
of  articles  of  merchandise.     Indivi- 


dual foresight,  sagacity  and  wisdom 
were  of  great  avail  in  those  days, 
and  were  the  main  and  substantial 
elements  of  success,  though  every 
species  of  clever  artifice  that  the 
sharpest  ingenuity  could  devise  was 
called  in  to  supplement  and  aid 
them.  Thus  eager  speculators  who 
were  glfbed  with  quick  and  accurate 
ears  took  lessons  m  telegraphy,  and 
by  assiduous  practice  brought  them- 
selves to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  they  could  interpret  from  the 
click  of  the  instrument  the  message 
that  was  coming  over  the  wires. 
These  men  then  placed  themselves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desks 
of  ike  operators,  in  the  telegraph 
offices,  or  if  they  were  members  of 
the  Brokers'  Board  they  stood  in 
close  proximity  to  the  desk  which 
had  been  established  in  the  Board 
room,  and  while  lounging  in  ap- 
parent careless  conversation,  they 
kept  one  ear  only  at  the  service  of 
the  unwitting  acquaintance  who 
talked  to  them  and  with  the  other 
greedily  drank  in  every  item  of 
news  wliich  the  wires  were  bringing. 
Priority  of  knowledge  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  minutes  was  thus  obtained, 
and  if  actively  used  amply  sufficed 
to  secure  large  and  profitable  con- 
tracts before  the  basis  upon  which 
the  initiated  few  were  acting  was 
made  public  through  the  ordinary 
routine. 

After  the  war  was  over,  and 
when  a&irs  had  had  time  to  settie 
back  into  the  ordinary  channels, 
gold,  like  all  other  commodities, 
for  it  was  in  some  sense  practically 
an  article  of  merchandise,  sought 
and  found  its  level.  Like  merchan- 
dise of  course  it  must  fluctuate. 
But  the  fluctuations  should  natu- 
rally be  neither  sudden  nor  violent 
nor  wholly  beyond  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  men  trained  in  business 
and  in  finance.  When  therefore 
they  evinced  all  these  traite,  it  was 
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obvious  that  tbey  were  produced 
by  no  legitimate  cause  but  wholly 
by  the  machinations  of  speculators. 
Before  long  the  popular  odium 
which  attoohed  to  these  proceedings 
«iad  to  all  engaged  in  them  grew  to 
suoh  a  pitoh  uiat  the  dealers  in  gold 
were  ostraoised  by  the  rest  of  the 
buainess  community.  Gold  had 
always  been  regularly  called  for 
purchase  and  sale  at  the  iBoard  of 
Stock-brokers  in  New  York.  But 
now  the  brokers  in  g^ld  and  those 
in  stocks  found  it  for  their  common 
interest  to  separate.  Each  section 
was  so  intent  upon  playing  its  own 
eager  game  that  it  was  interrupted 
fttid  annoyed  by  having  the  rival, 
though  independent,  game  prose- 
cuted in  the  same  room  and  at  the 
■ame  sitting.  Then  too  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  stock -room, 
though  certainly  it  was  not  very 
highly  rarefied,  was  yet  with  all  its 
impurities  found  to  be  by  no  means 
Bumciently  tainted  to  suit  the  de- 
praved tastes  of  the  gold-brokers. 
The  stock-brokers  on  the  other 
hand  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  com- 
rades whom  even  they  could  not 
unreasonably  affect  to  regard  with 
a  noble  indignation  and  disgust.  So 
the  dealers  in  coin,  attended  with 
the  odium  but  by  no  means  display- 
ing the  humility  of  outcasts,  went 
forth  into  their  own  peculiar 
quarters.  After  this  there  was  a 
Stock -Board  and  a  Gold -Board, 
distinct  organisations.  The  former 
was  often  harshly  spoken  of  by  the 
public  at  large;  but  the  stigma 
which  attached  to  the  gamblers 
who  congregated  in  the  latter  wsa 
extreme  and  unalloyed.  Any  in- 
dividual stock-dealer  might  be  an 
honest  man,  but  it  was  easier  for 
the  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of 
the  needle  than  for  the  professional 
gold-dealer  to  be  other  than  a  very 
bad  kind  of  rascal.  His  hand  was 
always  against  every  man's  and 
every  man's  hand  was,  and  de- 
servedly, against  him.  Every  one 
has  heacd  of,  but  few  persons,  even 


in  their  own  city,  fully  understand, 
the  doings  of  these  Ishmaelites  of 
the  business  world.  It  is  of  their 
last  and  by  far  their  most  striking 
achievement  that  we  propose  to 
narrate  the  history.  It  is  to  be 
premised  only  that  the  contrivers 
and  managers  of  the  grand  speca- 
lations  are  not  the  brokers  them- 
selves. They  are  ^capitalist-specn- 
lators,  which  is  a  quite  different 
and  far  more  imposing  character. 
The  brokers  are  their  employees, 
sometimes  more  properly  their  tools, 
in  some  degree  in  the  former  case 
also  their  confederates.  But  often 
the  brokers  are  merely  used  to  do 
the  dirty  work  and  are  flung  away 
to  shift  for  themselves  when  thej 
have  done  ii^. 

It  was  the  Erie  clique,  of  whose 
doings  in  the  memorable  year  of  1 868 
we  have  already  told  the  extraordi- 
nary tale,  that  again  in  September 
iS&^  engineered  the  latest  and 
most  interesting  of  the  '  gold  cor- 
ners.' The  money  which  lay  in 
the  Erie  treasury  at  the  close  of 
1 868  as  the  fruit  of  the  campaigns 
of  that  year  had  not  been  handed 
with  the  success  which  had  usuallj 
attended  the  undertakings  of  these 
skilled  financiers.  Divers  affiiirs 
which  they  took  in  hand  miscarried, 
with  naischievous  results  for  them. 
As  a  lively  episode  one  of  their 
unfortunate  exploits  in  the  summer 
months  is  worth  a  brief  mention. 
They  had  cast  the  eyes  of  longing 
upon  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna 
Bailroad.  The  line  ran  into  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  regions,  and  was 
a  very  valuable  connection  for 
ihem.  They  accordingly  set  vigo- 
rously about  buying  up  the  stock, 
preparatory  to  the  annual  election 
of  the  new  Board  of  Directors, 
whom  they  wished  to  nominate 
from  their  own  creatures.  The 
parties  already  in  possession  of  the 
road  took  the  alarm.  An  immense 
amount  of  new  stock  was  manu- 
fiekctured.  Both  sides  bought  furi- 
ously.   But  at  the   election   Erie 
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trinmpbed.     Then  came  the  wonted 
shower    of     legal    processes,     in- 
jnnctions  and  coonter-injnnctions. 
Those  in  possession  declined  to  be 
ousted.      Upon    this    there    arose 
actual  war&re.     The  Erie  leaders 
with  a  gang  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  men  captured  the  southern 
terminus,  and  advanced  along  the 
line  of  the  road  hoping  to  capture 
the  whole.     Their  opponents  mus- 
tered a  large  force,  upwards  of  a 
thousand,  met  them,  flanked  them 
and  drove  them  a  part  of  the  way 
hack.    Reinforcements  came  to  each 
party.     Depots  for  supplies    were 
established,  as  is  usual  with  armies. 
The  bulk  of  each  force  was  armed 
with  revolvers.    A  long  tunnel  on 
the  line  of  the  road  separated  the 
main  bodies;    the  Erie   men   lay 
camped  at  the  southern  exit.    They 
brought  up  a  train  and  resolved  to 
push  a  vigorous  advance.    But  the 
foe  had  information  of  their  plans, 
and    mounted    another    tram    to 
oppose  them.     The  two  whirling  in 
opposite     directions    through    the 
tunnel  dashed  together  with  a  fear- 
ful crash.     But  the  hostile  forces, 
rather  incited  than  cowed  by  the 
disaster,  hastened  to  engage  in  a 
band-to-hand  conflict.     Those  who 
bad  revolvers  used  them ;  those  who 
had  not,  used  such  other  weapons 
as  they  bad  or  could  obtain.     The 
Erie  forces  gradually  yielded  to  the 
weight  of   superior  members  and 
fell  back  upon  their  entrenchments 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  where 
tbey  made  a  successful  stand.    But 
at  last  it  seemed  that  matters  had 
really  gone  too  far.     The  patience 
of  those  who  were  entrusted  with 
tbe  peace  of  the  State  was  over- 
taxed.   The  governor  of  New  York 
State    sent    a  regiment  and  took 
military  possession  of  the    whole 
line  of  the   road.      Soon   after  a 
reoeiver  for  the   corporation    was 
appointed.    Whatever  might  be  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  ^ESie  clique 
they  for  the  time  being  suffered  all 
the  loss  and   inconvenience  of  a 


defeat  in  a  very  costly  struggle. 
This  with  their  other  failures  made 
them  feel  the  need  of  some  new 
eflbrt  to  heal  their  wounded  for- 
tunes. They  turned  their  thoughts 
upon  gold. 

Their  first  design  was  stupendous 
and  worthy  of  their  capacious  intel- 
lects and    undaunted   temper.    It 
was  no  less  than  to  buy  up  all  the 
gold  in  the  country,  and  all  the 
gold  cheques.     These  last  are  in«- 
struments  in  the  form  of  cheques, 
but  payable  in  gold  coin,  and  have 
of  late  come  into  common  use  in 
the  United  States,  as  economising 
labour  and  saving  in  many  cases  the 
actual  transfer  of  large  quantities  of 
the  coin  itself.     The  scheme  was 
gigantic,  yet  it  was  not  imposaibtoy 
provided    control    of   a    sufficient 
amount  of  capital  could  be  obtained ; 
and  the  profits  would    be  almost 
limitless.    The  ^nds  of  the  clique, 
however,  were  not  alone  sufficient ; 
they  must  be  supplemented  by  ex- 
ternal aid.     Accordingly  the  plan 
was  opened  to  divers  large  capita- 
lists supposed  to  be  of  a  speculative 
turn.      The   temptation  was  very 
great.     Only  one  event  could  be 
anticipated  as  possibly   thwarting 
success.     The  Government  had  in 
the  Treasury  eighty  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  gold.    If  then  Gh>vemment 
should  at  the  last  moment  interfere, 
as  it  seemed  not  improbable  that 
it  might,  to  rescue  the  community 
firom  the  gripe  of  the  sharpers,  min 
would  be  inevitable  and  great  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
undertaking.     Unless  the  Govern- 
ment's action  could  be  assured,  the 
capitalists  were  shy  of  the  risk. 
But  if  it  were  assured,  then  their 
aid  would  be  forthcoming.     So  the 
clique  set  itself  busily  to  work  to 
procure  some  official  pledge  that  the 
regular  monthly  governmental  sales 
of  gold  should    not  be   increased 
during  the  autumn.     They  brought 
aU  the  means  they  could  devise  to 
bear   upon    the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasniy.  They  apparently  did 
not  dare  to  approach  eitner  of  these 
men  with  any  cormpt  offers  or 
insinuations.  But  they  addressed 
to  them  earnest  arguments  to  show 
that  the  commercial  and  especially 
the  g^reat  railroad  interests  of  the 
country  imperatively  demanded  that 
no  change  in  the  financial  pro- 
gramme should  be  made  for  several 
months,  and  that  assurance  to  this 
effect  should  be  authoritatively 
given.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  knew  their  men  and  did 
not  fall  into  the  trap.  Others,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  influential  and 
possibly  less  immaculate,  were  deli- 
cately approached  with  offers  to  buy 
gold  on  their  account.  But  so  £Eur 
as  is  apparent  these  attempts  were 
equally  vain.  The  clique  were  very 
ready  to  assert  to  the  capitalists 
that  the  desired  pledge  had  been 
privately  secured.  But  the  capita- 
lists shrewdly  preferred  to  seek  cer- 
tain knowledge  for  themselves  in 
more  reliable  quarters.  They*could 
not  therefore  be  imposed  upon  and 
their  adhesion  was  not  given.  But 
the  Government  had  been  set  upon 
the  watch  for  the  deviltry  that  was 
brewing.  The  clique  had  thus  far 
only  injured  its  own  prospects. 
Still  it  resolved,  somewhat  curtail- 
ing the  magnitude  of  its  design,  to 
buy  up  all  the  available  gold  in 
New  York  and  to  content  itself  with 
getting  up  an  old-fEi^hioned  'comer,' 
though  on  an  unprecedentedly 
grand  scale. 

The  plan  of  operations  required 
no  very  great  art  in  the  concocting. 
One  element  in  it  was  the  usual  one 
of  taking  all  the  contracts  they 
could  get  from  brokers  who  were 
willing  to  undertake  to  deliver  on 
demand  at  any  time  within  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  large  sums  of 
gold  at  the  price  which  was  cuirent 
at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the 
contract.  This  was  only  the  ordi- 
nary internecine  strife  of  bulls  and 
bears,  seriously  mischievous  but 
inevitable  and  regularly  recurrent. 


The  other  element  was  to  be  found 
in  the  extraordinary  basis  upon 
which  the  entire  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  has  for  a  long 
time  been  unavoidably  conducted. 
An  American  merchajit  who  pro- 
poses to  ship  a  cargo  of  merchandifie 
to  a  foreign  port  can  base  his  cal- 
culations concerning  the  prospects 
of  the  venture  only  upon  the  price 
of  gold.  This  may  be  materially 
different  by  the  time  his  exchange 
or  his  return  cargo  can  reach  hua 
and  the  result  of  the  variation  may 
be  ruinous.  There  is  only  one 
course  whereby  he  can  secure  that 
degree  of  certainty  without  which 
conmierce  ceases  to  be  such  and 
becomes  sheer  speculation.  Allow- 
ing for  fluctuations  in  foreign 
markets  he  knows,  we  will  suppose, 
that  in  three  months,  his  cargo  will 
have  produced  for  him  somewheie 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  g^ld.  What  it 
may  then  be  worth  is  problematical, 
but  if  he  could  be  secure  of  selling 
it  at  present  prices  he  would  expect 
to  make  a  profit  on  the  voyage. 
So  he  borrows  this  sum  in  gold. 
He  will  be  able  to  return  it  by  and 
by.  For  the  present  he  sells  it  at 
once  at  the  current  quotations,  and 
saves  himself  from  the  risk  of  loss 
by  a  future  faU  in  the  premium. 

This  system  of  borrowing  gold  is 
extensively  practised.  It  is  not 
customary  to  borrow  for  any  fixed 
time.  The  loan  is  usually  payable 
on  demand,  the  borrower  trusting 
that  if  the  lender  calls  it  in  he  will 
be  able  at  once  to  borrow  it  again; 
and  in  ordinary  times  he  never 
finds  much  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
The  borrower  deposits  with  the 
lender  a  sum  about  equal  to  the 
market  price  of  the  gold  in  paper 
currency  as  security  for  its  prompt 
return.  Obviously  this  method  of 
doing  business  enables  a  person 
owning  gold  to  lend  out  the  same 
sum  many  times  over  to  different 
people,  before  any  one  of  them  has 
actually  repaid  it  to  him ;  thus :  A 
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lias  ;$[i  00,000  in  gold  which  he 
lends  to  the  merchant  B,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  firom  B,  ;$(i  35,000 
in  paper  cnrrencj.  B  at  once 
through  his  brokers  in  the  Gold- 
Boom  sells  the  ^100,000  in  gold. 
A,  throngh  his  broker  in  the  Gold- 
Boom,  buys  the  ;$(  100,000  in  gold 
and  uses  the  j$»  13  5,000  in  currency 
to  pay  for  it.  Tlien  A  again  lends 
the  same  gold  to  the  merchant  G, 
who  deposits  the  security,  sells,  and 
A  again  buys.  The  whole  transac- 
tions being  conducted  through 
brokers  no  one  knows  that  A, 
whose  doings  here  represent  those 
of  the  clique,  is  getting  so  many 
persons  indebted  to  him.  The 
names  of  the  principals  are  not 
given  up  by  the  agents.  Suspicion 
Uierefore  is  not  aroused  for  a  long 
time.  But  the  number  of  gold- 
debtors  to  the  clique  is  rapidly 
rendered  enormous. 

Such  was  the  machinery  by 
which  the  'Erie  clique,'  as  it  is 
called,  in  September  last  succeeded 
in  producing  at  the  same  moment 
a  great  stringency  in,  and  a  great 
demand  for,  gold.  They  held  nearly 
all  the  gold  that  there  was  in  New 
York.  Some  of  it  they  had  bought ; 
some  of  it  they  had  borrowed  upon 
contracts  running  for  a  fixed  tune 
before  the  expiration  of  which  they 
of  course  had  perfect  control  of  it. 
The  amounts  owed  to  them  were 
enormous ;  and  have  been  estimated 
as  high  as  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  These  sums  were  in  part 
dae  from  brokers  upon  gambling 
and  speculative  contracts,  in  part 
dae  from  merchants  upon  contracts 
which  they  were  forced  to  make  by 
the  necessity  above  explained.  Such 
multitudes  of  transactions  in  gold 
take  place  daily  in  New  York  that 
it  is  believed  that  the  clique  did 
not  consume  more  than  twelve  days 
in  perfecting  their  preparations  for 
the  final  'squeeze.'  When  they 
began  to  buy,  gold  was  quoted  at 
131  @  132  per  cent.  While  it 
fluctuated  between  this  quotation 
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and  135  per  cent,  they  made  their 
enormous  purchases,  and  their 
vastly  more  enormous  loans  and 
contracts  for  future  deliveiy  of 
gold  to  themselves  upon  demand. 
They  could  purchase  at  first  with- 
out materially  advancing  the  market 
price.  For  as  fast  as  they  bought 
they  again  loaned  out  the  gold  so 
that  there  was  no  apparent  scarcity. 
It  was  only  when  they  began  to 
cease  to  lend  it  and  saw  fit  to  keep 
it  as  it  was  paid  in  to  them  or  was 
bought  by  them  that  the  permanent 
withdrawal  of  considerable  sums 
became  obvious. 

As  they  rapidly  called  in  and 
stored  away  the  gold  which  their 
debtors  brought  to  them,  the  price 
began  to  advance.  Every  hour 
made  it  more  difficult  to  boy  gold, 
even  at  the  latest  of  the  steadily 
rising  quotations.  The  terrified 
brokers  ran  from  the  office  of  one 
to  another,  bat-  they  could  buy  no 
gold  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  absolutely  none  to  buy. 
The  symptoms  of  a  terrible  panic 
rapidly  developed.  On  the  22nd 
September  the  price  which,  though 
gradually  rising,  had  not  previ- 
ously passed  137^  per  cenfc.,  rose 
rapidly  to  143^  per  cent.  The 
clique  themselves  now  aided  this 
rise,  and  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  aggravate  the  alarm  which 
had  begun  to  demonstrate  itself  on 
all  sides.  They  were  not  yet  ready 
to  'put  on  the  screw,'  as  the  ope- 
ration of  bringing  measures  to  a 
culmination  is  called  in  their  pic- 
turesque phraseology.  If  they 
should  do  so  at  once,  the  ruin  and 
disaster  would  be  so  universal  that 
they  would  lose  much  of  their 
profit  through  the  insolvency  of 
their  debtors.  But  fright  would 
strike  most  quickly  those  who  were 
the  least  able  to  meet  severe  losses ; 
while  those  whose  resources  were 
greater  would  hold  out  more  tena- 
ciously in  the  hope  of  weathering 
the  storm.  So,  with  the  cruel  pur- 
pose of  deliberately  bringing  their 
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victims  to  the  shambles  in  ibat 
ardar  of  successioxi  which  was  most 
likely  to  prevent  any  members 
from  falling  worthlessly  oni  of  the 
line  before  they  shonLd  come  be- 
neath the  axe  of  the  destroyer, 
these  men  spread  vague  and  terri- 
ble reports  of  their  intentions,  and 
of  their  power  to  ezacnte  them.  As 
was  anticipated,  the  poprer  and 
weaker  debtors  began  to  snecnmb 
to  the  terror.  The  clique  was  al- 
ready in  a  position  to  gather  in  the 
first  instalments  of  their  gigantic 
profit. 

It  was  jnst  at  this  pointy  how- 
ever, when  the  conspirators  were 
jubilant  and  satnguine,  and  already 
beg^ning  to  handle  the  earUett 
substantud  fruits  of  their  enter-' 
prise,  that  an  ooearrenoe  wlneh 
they  had  not  expected  or  provided 
for  disturbed  the  even  working  of 
their  machinery.  The  Gk>vem- 
ment,  as  has  been  seen,  had  g^t 
wind  of  the  plot.  It  now  inter- 
vened in  an  unwelcome,  unantici- 
pated  manner.  It  had  become 
noised  abroad  that  one  of  the  Na- 
tional Banks  of  New  York,  which 
the  clique  had  been  using  to  aid 
them  in  their  plot,  had,  in  some  of 
the  vast  transactions  which  the 
business  entailed,  overstepped  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  aU  such 
banks  by  the  Act  of  Congress  un- 
der which  they  were  organised.  On 
Thursday,  September  23,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  parlour  of  this  bank  a 
governmental  emissary  from  the 
Treasury  Department.  He  was  de- 
tailed to  examine  the  books,  and  to 
inspect  the  dealings  of  the  bank. 
The  result  of  his  presence  and  su- 
pervision was  quickly  felt  in  the 
rejection  of  a  clique  oheck  which 
was  drawn  for  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, and  was  presented  fSor  certifi- 
cation. The  derangement  ptoduced 
by  this  interference  in  the  functions 
of  an  important  s^nt,  obliged  the 
leaders  to  pvecipitate  the  crisis. 
Precipitation  looksd  like  inevitable 
ruin.    But  a  despemte  and  wicked 


expedient  Wfts  concooied  in  their 
fertile  brains  for  avoiding  this  in- 
sult. What  ^lia  was  ahSsi  be  ex*' 
plained  in  good  time.  First,  the 
scene  in  the  Grold-Room  on  Fridi^ 
well  deserves  suoh  an  imperfect  d»> 
pieting  as  a  mere  narrative  can 
give. 

The  sun  bad  not  g^ne  down  upon 
the  busy  thnigfs  in  the  city  upon 
Thursday,  before  evexy  one  knew 
that  great  events  were  in  store  for 
the  morrow.  A  thousand  extraTa» 
gant  rumours  flew  c^out,  and  that 
strange  unexplainable  presentinient 
which  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  a 
financial  panic  in  affairs  of  this  de- 
oription,  fell  upon  every  man. 

The  QokL-Boom  has  been  aon*- 
times  described  as  if  it  were  avscy 
gorgeous  place,  decorated  and  al- 
traotive  as  gamblers  are  suppoeed 
to  love  to  have  their  haunts.  It  i% 
however,  nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
is  simply  a  large  unfumudfted  room, 
with  a  marble  floor,  not  improved 
by  constant  innndatioiM  of  tobacco 
juice,  and  a  small  fountain  playing 
modestly  in  the  middle,  and  siig« 
gesting  all  sorts  of  moralinng  eoom^ 
parisons  between  itself  and  the  men 
and  the  actions  whieh  oonstttnte 
its  daily  sunoundings.  About  Hm 
fountain,  as  their  customary  pos^ 
tion  in  the  room,  were  grouped  on 
Friday  morning  the  brokers  who 
were  known  to  represent  and  act 
for  the  clique.  Around  them  the 
room  wae  mil  of  anxious  and  worn 
countenances  of  men  who  had  lavge 
sums  at  stake  uponthecourae  of  that 
day's  doings.  Outside,  the  street  and 
other  neighbouring  streets  in  whiok 
tnost  of  the  brokers  have  their 
offices,  were  densely  packed,  as  if 
some  great  public  pageant  were 
proceeding.  The  windows  of  the 
surrounding  buildings  were  filled 
with  specti^rs.  The  police  had  to 
close  Wall  Stieet,  Broad  Street^ 
and  New  Street  wholly  against  the 
passage  of  vehioles  for  several  hours 
durii^  ^  day.  The  <vowd  was 
litemUy  impervious.     It  <waa   iof- 
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ieiiMl J  eager,  but  npon  the  whole 
it  irae  orderly :  though  Bome  clerkft 
of  riiral  biokemge  fims  got  into  an 
alCnqr  so  aerioiis  that  they  had  to 
be  taken  in  ottitod  j  by  the  offloem. 
It  WM  amcrtkiy  mnltitnde*  P0i^ 
baps  the  largest  element  in  it  oon«> 
fiisted  of  men  bfonght  thither  only 
through  cariosity^  Bat  great  ntfm* 
ben  had  mnch  money  at  stake,  and 
many  more  hoped  to  see  some  turn 
oconr  which  would  give  them  an 
opporttmity  to  achiere  a  snceeBSftd 
'operation.'  Honest  merohaiiis  were 
tiwri,  trhofortheftrst  time  realised 
the  terriblo  extent  to  which  tin 
ttaliiod  ^  doing  bnshMss  snperin^ 
dnesd  as  a  neceeei^  by  ihe  pap^f 
otoMiiey,  had  placed  tham  at  the 
iamofMe  menries  of  the  df^eaded 
gpeeidators.  Brokers'  derka  WPgeA 
iktir  brettdilesft  Way  on  amrndsy 
which  on  that  day  were  sddom 
snecessfnl,  to  ooUeot  '  margins ' 
fimn  Oflstomers ;  and  no  sooner  did 
i^My  ftttum  with  the  money,  ^an 
they  ftmAd  ^at  >t  and  rmj  nraek 
flMkre  had  cfven  hi  their  brief  absenoe 
bem  qidte  viNiRafnd  up  in  the 
firigbtlbl  ihictaatioaa.  A  Um  indi- 
riMA  seattered  rainiy  in  il^e  mass 
presented  a  cnrions  spectaele.  They 

wwra  men,  some  of  tlnm  Itom  the 
^kwatry,  who  had  hoarded^  or  had 
tftliarwise  become  possessed  of,  small 
tttffla  m  gold— a  ftrw  hundreds^  or 
perliBpa  a  thoosand  or  two,  of 
dollars.  These  persona  wcfis  de-> 
atrmia  of  selHng  at  the  cananthigh 
piicca,  and  tibiey  weaiabcrat  seeidng 
a  ptfrohBMf  i  but  ^y  sought  in 
t»in.  9a4it  Mttie  snms  wei«  utterly 
nsidesa  to  oforybody  in  the  sadden 
abiap  omcrgency  and  call  for  instant 
payuieift  of  round  stmis  of  many 
thoQSstnds.  The  brokers  who  nsnaHy 
boDght  and  sold  coin  over  thefr 
eoiinters  dared  not  make  an  ofier 
upon  that  day.  Thns  it  happened 
that  in  this  terrible  fiunine  and 
uttir  detfth  of  gold,  the  ftrw  men 
who  poeiti^ly  held  the  snbetantial 
eoina  were  reaOy  unable  to  port  with 
4hem,  becaaae  no  one  would  take 


them.  One  gronp  might  attrai^ 
attention  by  the  steadfastness  wiifc 
which  it  stood  all  the  day  long, 
vaded^  apparently  feeling  ndther 
hunger,  nor  t^cbKit,  nor  fatigae^ 
rooted  to  its  post.  This  poilt  oom<i> 
mands  the  best  view  of  a  sort  of 
olock-£M)e,  which'  is  known  as  tha 
*  Indicator,'  and  which  has  been 
placed  oatside  of  the  Qold^^koom. 
The  fogcft*  points  ont,  npon  ihe 
fignres  written  on  the  faoe,  each 
^notation  which  is  made  within  the 
room,  l^ns  adrertisfng  it  to  th6 
outside  public.  Beftm  this  are 
gatheivd  a  decayed  rabble,  com* 
posed  of  tilOse  wno  haye  never  at>> 
taitvsd  the  priirilege  of  entering  the 
sacred  rocttn  itself,  and  of  those 
whom  prcviotts  conflicts  in  that 
room  have  dyiven  forth  into  tihe 
street  so  named  and  impoverii^ed 
as  to  h^  no  loJijn  worth  the  phick* 
mg.  Theee  are  the  most  hopeless^ 
despemte,  and  in^olaimahle  ganae^ 
•tcfs  of  the  whole.  They  make  no 
foolish  covtmcts  to  boy  or  to  seB 
gold  wMdk  tiiey  conld  nerer  pay 
for.  They  throw  the  disgttise  of 
bttsmen^fenns  to  the  winds  ^  bnt 
they  sta^  ikst  round  the  *Indi* 
eator,'  and  all  day  kmg,  a  me^ 
hmcholy  spectacle,  the  miserable 
wreUdtes  mal^  simple  bets  npon 
the  coming  movements  of  the  ^tid 
filler.  It  ie  their  calling;  their 
onfy  means  of  snstenanoe  in  life. 

Meantime  the  hurly-burly  within, 
which  has  gathered  this  great  et.* 
cited  conconrse,  is  Waxing  wild  and 
forions.  For  a  few  moments  after 
the  regnter  bodr  for  beginning 
bssiness,  a  species  of  oppi^essitre  fear 
seemed  to  natc  cowed  both  parties 
eqnaUy.  Those  who  were  to  sacri- 
fice, and  those  who  were  to  be 
sacrificed,  alike  held  their  peace, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  an  nnna- 
tnnd  pallor  and  a  certain  awe^ 
stmck  ezpressicm  was  observable 
on  the  countenances  of  those  who 
proved  to  be  the  brokers  of  tiie 
oHqne.  The  bidding  was  opened. 
▲  hHfk4»  bid  145  for  one  hnndzed 
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{honsand  dollars  in  gold.  There 
was  a  pause.  No  one  but  the  cliqne 
had  any  gold  to  sell,  and  they  were 
not  to  be  tempted  by  any  such  price 
as  this.  Theur  intention  was  to  nm 
the  bidding  up  to  175  on  that  day, 
and  to  200  on  the  next  day,  settling, 
as  they  went  along,  with  their 
varions  debtors  so  as  to  get  as  much 
out  of  each  as  they  conld.  The  bid 
was  repeated  at  the  rate  of  146, 
again  at  147,  and  so  on  till  150 
was  reached.  By  this  time  the 
telegraph  which  was  worked  in  the 
room,  and  from  which  many  private 
wires  had  been  mn  to  the  offices  of 
leading  *  operators  *  in  the  city,  had 
carried  the  news  of  the  froitless 
bidding,  and  now  it  began  to  bring 
back  thick  and  fast  the  orders 
of  men  who  were  anxious  to  bay 
at  any  price.  The  mnltitade  of 
these  orders,  coming  simultaneously, 
broke  the  trance,  and  instantly  loud 
and  eager  tones  were  heard  bidding 
on  every  side.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  scene  beggared  description.  The 
bidders  seemed  suppliants  rather 
than  brokers.  A  prominent  broker, 
in  the  middle  of  the  ring  around  the 
fountain,  bid  rapidly  up  to  155,  and 
did  not  succeed  in  purchasing  a 
single  dollar  of  gold.  Another, 
catching  the  lead  from  him,  ad- 
vanced at  a  single  bound  to  160. 
He  bid  160  for  ^any  part  of  five 
millions*  of  dolla/rs  in  gold!  The 
by-standers  stood  aghast,  but  even 
more  aghast  as  the  dead  silence 
which  followed  showed  that  even 
this  bid  had  been  unsuccessful.  The 
premium  then  rapidly  rose  to  164. 

Now  there  began  to  be  bond  fide 
sales,  however.  Some  bankers  who 
were  currently  believed  to  be  selling 
for  European  principals  gave  orders 
to  sell  enormous  amounts.  The 
market  staggered  beneath  the  mil- 
lions which  were  thus  thrown  upon 
it.  But  the  brokers  of  the  clique 
had  been  all  the  morning  making 
the  advancing  bids,  and  they  now 
stubbornly  stood  their  ground  and 
took  the  offers  bravely.    Whatever 


was  offered  for  sale  they  bought. 
It  was  twenty  minutes  past  eleven 
o'clock  when  the  bid  of  160  was 
first  made.  For  thirty-five  minutes 
afterward  the  premium  fluctuated  to 
and  fine  between  this  point  and  164. 
For  ten  minutes  longer  it  waved 
between  156  and  160.  During  that 
wild  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the 
clique  brokers  are  said  to  have 
bought  and  contracted  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  eight  millions  of 
dollars  in  gold!  But  their  very 
stead&stness  now  began  to  make 
their  faithless  and  desperate  game 
obvious.  When  they  first  took  the 
offers  of  sale,  large  though  these 
were,  their  ability  to  make  good 
their  contracts  was  not  doubted. 
The  extent  of  their  resources  waa 
unknown,  but  it  was  conceived  to 
be  enormous.  But  when  the  ex- 
travagant excess  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  was  reached,  the 
wise  and  experienced  men  who  had 
kept  their  self-possession  with  tole- 
rable success  in  the  mad  scene  saw 
that  there  was  treachery  brewing. 
Just  as  this  conviction  was  rapidly 
spreading,  the  announcement  of  an- 
other &ct  was  made  which  settled 
the  matter. 

All  day  long  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  his  office  in  Wash- 
ington, had  sat  beneath  a  perfect 
shower  of  telegrams,  beseeching 
him  in  every  shape  of  argument  and 
entreaty,  now  almost  fierce,  now 
pathetic,  now  utterly  despairing,  to 
stretch  forth  his  powerftd  arm  and 
shatter  '  the  ring.'  Would  he,  for 
the  sake  of  every  honourable  mer- 
chant in  the  land,  crush  the  small 
and  cruel  band  of  villanous  con- 
spirators? Would  he  order  a  sale 
of  Treasury  gold?  For  a  time  he 
declined  to  allow  the  Gt>vemment 
to  interfere  in  a  purely  speculative 
contest.  But  as  the  apparently  un- 
limited power  of  the  ring  rapidly 
developed,  his  convictions  concern- 
ing his  duty  began  to  waver.  A 
consultation  with  the  President  re- 
sulted in  the  decision  to  order  the 
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sale  of  four  millions  of  Groyernment 
gold,  and  that  the  proceeds  should 
be  at  once  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Gbvemment  bonds,  in 
order  thos  to  avoid  creating  any 
stringency  in  the  money  market  by 
the  with£:«wal  at  such  a  juncture 
of  five  millions  in  currency.  The 
telegram  was  written  by  the  Secre- 
tazy  himself,  and  despatched  with 
every  precaution  to  insure  secresy. 
Bat  in  some  wonderful  way  rumour 
seemed  able  upon  that  unnatural 
day  to  outrun  electricity.  Two  or 
three  minutes  before  the  message 
was  read  by  the  Assistant-Treasurer 
in  l^ew  York  the  gold  market  had 
broken.  In  eight  minutes  gold  fell 
twenty  per  cent.  At  twelve  o'clock 
noon,  it  was  quoted  at  160  per 
cent.  At  eight  minutes  after  twelve 
o'clock  it  was  quoted  at  140  per 
cent.  At  this  moment  an  emissary 
of  the  clique  made  a  final  effort 
to  stem  the  downward  current. 
Throfiting  himself  into  the  most 
conspicuous  position  in  the  circle 
round  the  fountain,  he  screamed 
in  a  shrill  and  frantic  voice,  *  One 
hundred  and  sixty  for  five  millions 
gold ! '  A  terrible  revulsion  thrilled 
through  the  bystanders  for  a  mo- 
ment^ but  only  for  a  moment.  The 
deceit  was  too  hollow.  Most  saw 
throogh  it;  the  rest  believed  that 
the  bidder  had  been  stricken  insane 
by  the  excitement.  He  made  a 
nominal  quotation  certainly;  but 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  quota- 
tion was  meaningless.  In  truth 
recuperation  was  no  longer  a 
possibility.  Every  one  knew  that 
the  bubble  had  burst.  Not  only 
the  foreign  bankers,  but  the  Trea- 
sury was  in  the  field  as  a  seller,  and 
that  was  conclusive.  In  nineteen 
minutes  more,  so  accurately  was 
each  minute  measured  on  that  day, 
the  premium  was  only  133.  It  nd- 
lied  spasmodically  to  136  two  or 
three  times  more  during  the  after- 
noon, but  at  a  quarter  of  six  o'clock 
it  was  only  131.  Betwixt  sunrise 
and  sunset  the  fluctuations  ranged 


over  a  scale   of   thirty-three   per 
cent. 

Many  incidents,  tragical,  comical, 
tragi-comical,  had  occurred  in  those 
extraordinary  hours.  The  hubbub 
was  so  great  that  no  man  could 
hear  what  was  passing  a  few  feet 
firom  himself.  Thus  it  happened 
that  while  the  President  of  the 
Board  was  allotting  to  a  broker  the 
purchase  of  a  large  sum  at  155  and 
that  broker  was  in  mortal  terror 
deprecating  the  allotment  and  in- 
sisting that  he  had  not  spoken  a 
word,  at  the  same  time  in  the  next 
knot  men  were  seeking  in  vain  to 
buy  at  160.  The  man  had  a  for- 
tune in  his  grasp,  and  was  beside 
himself  with  eagerness  to  repudiate 
it.  One  man  felt  that  his  mind 
was  yielding  beneath  the  pressure. 
He  had  the  courage  to  leave  the 
room  and  hasten  to  more  quiet 
quarters  of  the  city.  Another  less 
prudent  stayed  till  it  was  too  late 
and  then  went  out  and  shot  him* 
self,  though  he  left  a  widow  and 
orphans  destitute  in  the  world 
which  he  quitted.  At  one  time  the 
bears  waxed  furious.  They  threat- 
ened angrily  to  shoot  and  to  hang. 
A  wild  broker  of  the  bulls  sprang 
forward  crying  aloud  that  he  had 
heard  persons  say  they  would  shoot 
him,  that  he  dai^  any  man  to  do 
it.  The  multitude  burst  into  a 
laugh,  half  savage,  half  amused,  and 
passed  to  the  more  serious  business 
of  the  hour.  But  the  two  chief 
leaders  of  the  clique,  the  organisers 
of  the  whole  scheme,  heard  threats 
which  sounded  so  much  in  earnest 
concerning  themselves  that  the^ 
very  rapidly  withdrew  into  a  pri- 
vacy which  was  obstinately  sus- 
tained for  several  days  thereafter. 
Their  brokers  barricaded  their  office 
and  stationed  a  force  of  sheriffs' 
officers  at  the  door.  As  far  off  as 
Philadelphia  a  speculator  went 
crazy,  and  was  carried  to  a  lunatic 
asylum.  At  one  time  it  was  re- 
ported that  orders  had  come  from 
Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
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m  iv^fioeDt  should  UBsemhU 
^nvier  anas,  aiul  should  clear  W^ 
Ste\«^i  iu  aiot icipatian  of  *  "<'*• 
TW  ui!icx^T-s  h^sv^ued  to  the  armoury. 
Btti  it  torut^ii  out  to  be  ft  cafUfrd. 
Tbai  ihe  onler  was  roadilj  believed 
to  be  g^Quiiie  and  wa^  almofit  ^cted 
upiMi,  shows  the  state  of  affairs. 

TUt>  day  olosed  ift  compfirative 
quiet.  Utter  weariness,  as  after  a 
grettt  battle,  mmerved  ^l  alika  who 
b«d  b^en  engaged  m  the  transac- 
tioBs.  But  the  exoiteiQent  wag 
iufoctiouB,  The  newspapers  seemed 
to  struggle  for  words  in  which  to 
paint  the  scenes  which  hftd  ooourred, 
and  to  express  their  horror  and 
indigniition.  The  telegraph  opera^ 
iar&  also  strove  gaspingly  for  ade- 
quate language.  It  wm  ludicrous 
sometimes  to  read  their  efforts. 
One  of  them  telegraphed  to  the 
oewspap^r  press  at  Boston,  that 
*  nurtiey  loa^  demoralised  ! '  The  very 
want  of  all  meaning  in  the  words 
S6emed  to  render  them  doubly 
fHghtful.  ^  Stoolca  were  all  at  sea ! ' 
The  next  day  and  for  several  days 
thereafter  the  Gold  Exphange  was 
closed.  No  one  wanted  to  transact  any 
bosii^ess  there,  On  Sunday  9ome  of 
tiie  most  brilliantand  pc^ular  olergy- 
ipen  in  New  York  made  the  villanies 
of  that  Friday  the  matter  of  their 
oamest  discourse  in  their  pulpits. 

But  the  worst  villanies  of  that 
iiefariou^  plot  were  not  fully  dis^ 
oliMied  for  mapy  day^.  Those  who 
Qould  discern  only  the  outside  of 
afiaira,  who  knew  that  the  brokers 
of  the  clique  had  been  purchasing 
-vast  sums,  probably  over  a  hundred 
ipiUion  dollars  in  gold,  at  the  high- 
est prices  on  that  memorable  Friday 
forenoon,  saw  in  the  present  condi-> 
tiipn  of  things  only  a  gigantic  &ilure 
in  which  a  wicked  plot  had  been 
happily  frustrated,  and  the  plotters 
hopelessly  ruined.  For  what  oould 
they  do  now  with  their  contracts  to 
take  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold  at  160,  when  gold  was  hardly 
salable  at  130?  Calculation  showed 
that  their  loss  upon  these  reckless 
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bfti^ams  would  be  not  \m  tku 
fourteen   millions  of  doWaTsl   B\ 
degrees  however  the  tmli  leaU 
out.      Government  was  tlie  only 
earthly  power  that  conld  th\?ak 
their  schemes ;  but  even  Govem. 
ment  oould  not  wholly  strip  them 
of  their  gains.    They  had  no  noto 
of  losing  anything  at  ^.  ThowicU 
way  of  it  was  this. 

From  th^  time  that  the  efforts  0^ 
the  clique  to  eijtrap  the  Presideui 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
into  committing  themselves  to  the 
pohcy  of  non-interferenoe  had  so 
signally  failed,  they  had  mistmstied 
the  possible  conduct  of  both  of  these 
potent  functionaries.    A  few  days 
later,  when  the  struggle  was  over 
and  obloquy    was   destroying  the 
feeble  show  of  respectabiUty  which 
they  had  before  dubiously  enjoyed, 
they   made  a  desperate  and  well- 
sustained    effort    to  persuade  the 
people  that  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary,  more  especially  the 
former,  had  been  implicated  in  the 
'corner.*     The  constant  reiteration 
of  their  calumnies  and  the  cloud  of 
false  affidavits   made   by  notorious 
rogues  wherewith  they  sought  to 
bolster  up  these  falsehoods,  filled  the 
newspaper  press  for  several  day  a. 
But  the  only  result  was  a  great  ac- 
oession  of  disrepute  and   odiuna  to 
those   who  were  already   sufTering 
under  an  intolerable  burden  of  both. 
In  spite  of  these  their  aubeequent 
asseverations,  they  were,    as    their 
plot  approached  its  culnunation,  in 
dire  fear  of  hostile  action  at  Wash- 
ington.    Their  plans  were  laid  'witl 
consummate  art  to  disoovear  it    vi 
good  time,  and  to  divert    its    ^ 
effect  so  far  as  possible,  Fore'warn® 
they  were  forearmed.     It  '^as  i>r 
marily     indispensable     that       tHc 
should  have  knowledge  of  any  b^^^ 
action,  should  it  be  in  fact    clete 
mined  upon,  before  any  other  p© 
son,   even  the   Government's    o^ 
officers,  in  New  Tork  could  leaprMk  1 
To  thic  end  they  devised  three  sep?  1 
rate  plans.    They  had  such 
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as  have  been  deeoribed  above,  who 
oonld  read  telegraphic  messages 
simply  by  the  ear,  stationed  in  all 
the  telegraph  ofBoes.  They  had  a 
confidential  emissary  who  lounged 
in  the  offices  of  the  Assistant  Trea- 
surer in  New  York  firom  an  early 
honr  on  Friday  morning.  This  offi- 
cial has  been  accused  quite  com- 
monly of  complicity  in  the  plot. 
His  defenders  are  few  and  feeble 
and  bis  share,  if  any,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings is  to  be  made  the  sTi1]^'ect 
of  govemmeiital  investigation.  Be 
the  question  of  his  guilt  or  inno* 
cenee  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  no  absolute  power ;  he  was 
the  mere  serrant  of  the  Secretaiy ; 
the  utmost  that  he  conld  do  was  to 
let  the  '  ring '  know  as  early  as  he 
knew  himself  of  any  orders  coming 
to  him  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  aU 
the  morning  on  that  eventful  Friday 
his  office  was  thronged  with  men  in- 
terested in  the  speculation,'and  whe- 
ther by  accident  or  design  it  cer- 
tainly did  occur  that  one  tall  and 
oonspicnous  fellow,  the  agent  of  the 
clique,  was  able  to  stand  close  at  his 
shoolder  and  to  read  every  missive 
that  came  into  his  hands  until  at 
hat  the  direction  to  sell  four  mil* 
laoDB  in  gold  was  opened  by  him, 
when  die  emissary  sped  away  like 
tite  wind  to  the  head-quarters  of  his 
employeors  with  the  valuable  intelli- 
gence. But  -die  third  artifice  was 
both  bolder  and  shrewder  than 
either  of  these,  and  it  worked  to  a 
charm ;  so  nmch  so,  indeed,  that 
the  conspirators  knew  of  the  Secre- 
tary's  order  a  full  half-hour  bef<H?e 
tike  Assistttnt  Treasurer  himself  had 
received  it.  Jliey  tapped  every  tele- 
graph  line  leading  from  Washington 
to  New  York  several  mdles  ontside  of 
the  latter  eiiy.  With  their  own  wire 
tiiey  draw  off  every  message,  which 
ihna  came  privately  to  wemselves 
and  was  not  forwarded  to  ihe  inr 
tended  destmation  till  they  had 
permitted  the  connection  to  be  again 
made.  It  was  a  daring  game  to 
tamper     with     Gcvemmeift    des- 


patches in  this  manner.  This  peril 
doubtless  was  the  reason  why  they 
limited  the  delay  to  half  an  hour ; 
for  they  hoped  Ihat  this  short  length 
of  time  might  be  attributed  to 
natural  and  accidental  causes.  But 
their  secret  leaked  out. 

Afber  taking  all  these  pains  to 
forestall  such  intelligence,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  their  course  of 
action  in  the  event  of  its  arrival 
had  not  been  previously  thoroughly 
mapped  out.  Half  an  hour  is  not 
a  long  time  generally  ;  but  the  busi- 
ness of  years  could  be  crowded  into 
it  in  the  manner  in  which  business 
was  that  day  transacted  in  the  Gold- 
B>oom.  The  clique  had  many  brokers 
at  work,  and  all  those  brokers 
worked  with  superhuman  energy. 
During  that  half-hour  the  quotation 
averaged  from  i6o  to  i6i.  The 
brokers  of  the  clique  were  divided 
into  two  sets.  One  set  had  orders 
to  sell  all  the  gold  they  could  to 
solvent  £uid  bond  fide  purchasers. 
How  much  they  sold  is  unknown  to 
any  save  themselves  ;  but  it  was  a 
great  nnmber  of  millions.  It  was 
sold  to  the  debtors  of  the  clique, 
and  the  clique  of  course  realised  as 
a  profit  the  difference  between  the 
price  which  it  had  cost  them — 
probably  about  135 — and  the  price 
of  sale,  which  waa  160  and  upwards. 
Multitudes  of  contracts  were  also 
'  settled '  at  the  same  time  by  the 
payment  of  great  sums  to  the 
clique,  who  were  naturally  very 
willing  to  compound  and  release 
their  debtors  from  the  necessity  of 
actual  deliveries  of  coin  in  conside* 
ration  of  a  handsome  of  money  in 
cash  by  way  of  commutation.  But 
all  this  while  the  other  set  of 
brokers  had  a  villanous  task  to 
perform,  which  it  must  be  confessed 
they  did  perform  courageously  and 
well.  It  was  their  dnty  to  sustain 
the  market  at  sSl  hazards.  It  was 
they  who  reiterated  bids  for  vast 
sums  at  on  enormous  premium.  It 
was  they  who,  when  the  market 
would     have     been    irretrievably 
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swamped  by  the  innndatioii  of  tlie 
offers    reported    to    be   made    on 
foreign    account,     withstood    the 
tendency,  and  still  stordilj  bid  160, 
161,  162,  and  163  for  all  that  was 
offered  for  sale.     It  was  they  who 
bought  one  hundred  and  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  gold  in  one  morn- 
ing at  these  unnatural  prices.     It 
was  one  of  them  who  made  that 
wild  bid  of   160  for  five  millions, 
when  the  quoted  price  was  only  1 40, 
which  made  the  multitude  think 
him  mad.     Now  at  last,  when  all 
was  over,  it  came  to  be  understood 
that  there  was  method  in  this  mad- 
ness.     The  clique  had  no  notion  of 
fulfilling  a  single  one  of  these  con- 
tracts to  purchase.  They  repudiated 
the  men  who  had  assumed  to  buy 
on  their  behalf:  they  had  designed 
to  do  so  from  the  first.    It  had  been 
a  deliberate  artifice  to  keep  up  the 
price  by  false  bids  and  by  bargains 
which  were  never  to  be  carried  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  basis 
upon  which  they  themselves  could 
xnake  sales  to  persons  whom  they 
should  select  and  know  to  be  trust- 
worthy and  responsible,  and  could 
effect  compromises  with  all  others 
whom  their  apparent  power  intimi- 
dated.   People  said  that  an  old  pro- 
verb about  honour  had  been  for  ever 
disproved  on  that  day.     So  it  came 
about,  that  the  conspirators,  though 
really  defeated,  yet  reaped  the  sub- 
stantial rewards  of  a  victory.     But 
the  rewards  were  less  and  the  odium 
greater  than  they  had  anticipated ; 
wherefore  they  sought  to  raise  a 
general  uproar,  in  the  hope  that  be- 
neath its  cover  they  might  be  able 
to  steal  away  into  forgetfulness,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  it,  to 
gratify  their  wrath  and  malignity : 
so  they  set  themselves  vigorously  to 
their  assault  upon  the  President. 
This  design,  however,  like  the  other, 
had  but  a  brief  and  an  even  more  im- 
perfect success :  the  effort  only  left 
them  more   deeply  branded   with 
ignominy  than  before. 
But  no  tale  of  speculation  could 


be  complete  if  the  name  of  the  great 
veteran.    Commodore    Vanderbilt, 
were  not  heard  in  some  part  of  it. 
As  usual  he  had  stooped  to  no  active 
participation  in  the  degrading  de- 
tails  of  this    plot:    as    usual    he 
reaped  the  largest  profit  from  it. 
The  clique  did  not  mean  he  should 
do  so;   but  he  did  it  in  their  de- 
spite.   He  was  not  in  league  or  even 
in  sympathy  with  them;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  had  earned  their 
bitter    animosity    by    refusing    to 
become   a  party  to  their  orig^inal 
grand  scheme,  &ough  this  can  only 
be   surmised.     But  in    some    way 
he  had  brought  their  wrath  upon 
his    head.     They    boasted    openly 
that  they  could    and  would  ruin 
him,  that  they  were  too  strong  for 
him  and  would  break  the   prices 
of  his  stocks  down  to  a  very  low 
point.     At  first  it  seemed  as  though 
they  would  really  effect  this.     Their 
operations  locked  up  great  sums  of 
money,  and  produced  a  considerable 
stringency  which  increased  up  to 
Friday  morning,  on  which  day  at 
last  the  gold-panic  seemed  to  com- 
municate itself  in  some  degree  to 
stocks.     The  prices  of  all  railway 
shares   fell    rapidly    off,    and    the 
Vanderbilt  stocks  suffered  most,  for 
they  were  the  most  inflated  and  the 
most  speculative,  and  many  specula- 
tors who  were  now  losing  frightfully 
in  gold  had  to  sacrifice  their  stocks 
at  any  price  they  could  get  upon 
the      moment.       But     Vanderbilt 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  be  short  of 
either  money  or  credit  to  an  un- 
limited extent.     Seated  in  the  par- 
lour of  his  favourite  bank  he  watched 
the  turmoil  and  noted  the  symptoms 
of  weakness  in  '  the  ring,'  with  the 
eye  of  calm  and  experienced  com- 
prehension.    As  his  shares  fell  he 
sent  out  orders  to  buy,  which  he 
persistently  repeated  and  increased 
with  each  successive  decline.     The 
fall  in  his  roads  was  aided  by  the 
additional  fiMst  that  the  great  army 
of  outsiders  well  knew  that  he  was 
not  in  the  secrets  of  the  '  gold-ring,' 
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bat  was  under  its  stem  displeasnre 
and  ban,  and  they  did  not  know 
what  line  of  action  he  had  marked 
oat  for  himself.  It  was  only  when 
the  babble  broke  in  the  Gold-Boom, 
and  the  fact  was  announced  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange,  that  a  noted 
*  operator'  sprang  up  in  his  place 
and  shouted,  '  Now  is  the  time  to  go 
in  for  Yanderbilt's  roads ! '  The 
crowd  around  him  took  the  cue  in 
an  instant.  The  bidding  grew 
lively  and  excited,  and  prices  rose 
faster  than  they  had  faQen.  The 
reaction  was  sharp,  sudden,  and  for 
*the  Commodore'  very  lucrative. 
Bat  the  end  was  not  yet.  Though 
the  gold  episode  had  been  brought 
to  a  close,  thongh  this  rise  had 
made  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands for  the  '  commodore,'  the 
financial  disturbance  and  with  it 
Yanderbilt's  schemes  of  profit  had 
only  jast  begun. 

It  had  never  entered  into  the 
plans  of  the  speculators  in  gold  for 
many  years  past  to  transfer  in 
actoal  coin  the  great  sums  which 
they  booght  and  sold.  Accordingly 
in  November  1 866  they  had  orga- 
nised the  Gold  Exchange  Bank  or 
Cleanng-House.  The  business  of 
this  institution  was  to  settle  daily 
the  'differences  *  between  the  bro- 
kers by  a  transfer  and  settlement  of 
haknces.  It  was,  in  fact,  to  the 
members  of  the  Gold  Board  pre- 
cisely what  a  Clearing-House  is  to 
the  banks.  The  purchases  and 
sales  of  each  broker,  designated  as 
payable  in  gold  or  in  currency  as 
the  case  might  be,  were  daily  sent 
in  to  the  Bajok.  The  balances  were 
<iaily  struck.  Those  who  were 
losers  paid  into  the  Bank  the 
amount  of  their  losses,  in  gold  or  in 
cwrency  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  contracts  upon  which  the  loss 
had  been  met  with.  Those  who 
were  gainers  were  paid  by  the  bank 
apon  the  like  principle.  Now  upon 
this  memorable  Fnday  the  clear- 
ances of  the  Bank  were  not  less 
than  five  hundred  millions  of  dol- 


lars. The  disputes,  too,  concerning 
contracts  were  innumerable.  Re- 
pudiation seemed  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  Scarcely  any  one  of  the 
larger  dealers  made  good  their  ac- 
counts in  anything  more  substantial 
than  promises.  The  larger  the  in- 
debtedness themore  sure  the  firm  was 
to  be  delinquent.  The  confusion  was 
hopelessly  inextricable.  The  Bank 
in  despair,  having  no  other  alterna- 
tive, closed  its  doors,  and  refused  to 
make  any  clearances  at  all  until  its 
affairs  could  be  brought  into  order. 
This  state  of  things  lasted  for  several 
days  without  any  relief.  Finally, 
the  Bank  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  But  while  it  remained 
with  closed  doors,  and  refused  to 
make  any  payments,  it  held  locked 
up  from  use  and  circulation  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars.  This,  added  to 
the  universal  distrust  and  alarm 
among  capitalists,  produced  a  ter- 
rible lack  of  money  during  the  first 
days  of  the  following  week.  With- 
out funds,  with  the  Gold  Board  shut 
up,  with  the  Gold  Exchange  Bank 
closed,  with  nothing  but  uncertainty 
on  every  side,  and  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  great  wreck  strewed 
in  every  part  of  the  city,  the  busi- 
ness-community was  still  in  a  con- 
dition which  on  one  or  two  days 
again  resolved  itself  into  what 
deserved  to  be  called  a  panic.  The 
best  stocks  fell  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent.  Others  more  speculative,  but 
yet  of  substantial  value  and  high 
price,  chiefly  the '  Yanderbilt  stocks,' 
fell  thirty  per  cent,  below  their  ave- 
rage level.  Everybody  knew  that 
they  were  selling  at  much  less  than 
their  real  value,  and  that  their  pur- 
chaser would  entail  certain  and  early 
and  large  gains.  But  the  know- 
ledge was  useless  when  only  a  few 
persons  had  any  money  at  their 
immediate  conmiand.  These  few 
bought  what  they  could,  though  it 
was  not  very  much. 

But  Commodore  Yanderbilt  had 
abundant  funds  and  endless  re- 
sources.    He  bought  vast  quanti- 
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ties  of  sfaaree.  Hie  stood  ready 
apparently  to  take  all  that  should 
be  offered  at  the  eurrent  prices. 
For  two  days  he  took  them  in, 
'  blocks '  by  the  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
shares,  and  stored  them  away  with 
a  tranquil  energy  that  bred  envy 
and  admiration  among  all  beholders. 
Ten  days  saw  the  inevitable  reaction 
set  in.  The  sums  in  the  Gold  Ex* 
ehange  Bank  were  released.  Ck>n- 
iidence  was  restored.  Money  became 
accessible.  Stocks  sprang  up  with 
elastioity,  ten  per  cent,  in  a  day. 
New  York  Central  Bailroad  espe- 
oially,  which  is  the  Commodore's 
peculiar  favourite,  and  Hudson 
Biver  Biailroad,  which  is  the  next 
nearest  to  his  heart,  were  wildly 
buoyant.  On  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber the  latter  advanced  fourteen 
per  cent,  between  moming  cmd  night. 
Vanderbilt,  as  usual,  made  a  fortune 
that  is  impossible  to  estimate  with 
accuracy,  but  which  exaggerated 
adjectives  scarcely  describe.  He 
had  done  more  than  this  too.  Hie 
was  accustomed  to  make  fortunes, 
but  his  present  triumph  wasunusual 


even  for  him.  He  had  for  some 
time  previous  been  casting  the  eyes 
of  longing  upon  certain  lines  of  rail* 
way  which  would  make  valuable 
connections  with  those  already 
*  owned '  by  him.  He  had  been 
laying  his  plans  for  the  ultimate 
acquisition  of  these.  But  a  process 
which  had  promised  to  be  difficult 
and  gradual  was  wondrously  re- 
duced by  these  few  days  in  Septem- 
ber. The  result  of  l^e  manoDuvring' 
of  the  shrewd  old  Railroad  King, 
his  skilful  seizing  of  the  advantages 
quite  involuntarily  offered  to  hun 
by  men  who  would  fieur  rather  have 
ruined  him,  is  announced  in  the 
addition  of  no  less  than  three  more 
corporations  to  the  list  of  those 
which  he  already  supremely  con- 
trols by  virtue  of  owning  the  major 
part  of  the  shares  in  each.  He  now 
boasts  that  he  *  owns  '  six  long, 
valuable  and  prosperous  lines  of 
railroad.  That  is  to  say,  he  can 
nominate  the  board  of  directors, 
dictate  ihe  policy,  and  control  the 
management  to  the  minutest  parti- 
cular m  each,  without  aid  or&YOur 
from  any  living  man. 
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THE  tone  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's roferences  to  Ireland  at 
the    Gaildball   dinner  were    truly 
interpreted  bj  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
They  were  not  meant  to  be  depress^ 
ing.      It  was  the  deep  sense    of 
responsibility,  not  fear  or  despon- 
dency, fhs,t  weighed  upon  the  Pre- 
mier, and  inlused  a  not  unwonted 
air  of  solemnity  into  his  speech. 
The  condition  of  Ireland  is  in  no 
one  respect  so  bad  as  it  has  been  at 
many  preceding  periods.    The  in- 
surrectionary i^int  was  confessedly 
more  wid^spr^ad  and  more  forvaid- 
able  in  1798,  which  the  advooateii 
of  stxong  measures  seem  anxious 
to  bring  back.    The  Royal  speech 
at   tbie    opening    of    the    session 
of    1833   contained    these    words: 
'A  spiiit  of  insubordination  and 
violence    has    risen  '  to    the  most 
fearful  height,  rendering  life  and 
property  insecure,  defying  the  au- 
thority of  the  law,  and  threaten- 
ing the  most  £fttal  consequences  if 
not  piomptiy  and  effectually  sup- 
pressed.'    Coming  to  particulars  in 
fyringing  in  a  Bill  for  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Ajot,  and  for 
establishing     Courts    Martial     in 
Ireland,    JUprd    Grey     (Feb.    15, 
1S33)  summed  up  '  a  total  of  9,002 
crimes  committed  in  one  year,  and 
all  crimes  of  a  description  connected 
with  and  growing  out  of  the  dis^ 
turbed  state  of  the  country,' 

Falling  short  of  this,  but  &r  more 
startling  than  anything  of  recent 
occurrence,    were     the    respective 


statements  of  Lord  St.  Germans  on 
introducing  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill, 
Feb.  23,  1846,  and  of  Sir  George 
GJrey  introducing  the  Peace  Preseiw 
vation  Act,  Nov.  29,  1847.  In  184ft 
Ireland  was  the  scene  of  a  wide* 
spread  and  well  organised  conspi- 
racy, which,  co-operating  with 
revolutionary  mov^sientB  on  the 
Continent  and  Chartism  in  this 
country,  tasked  the  best  energies  of 
an  able  and  energetic  executive 
(Lord  Clarendon  being  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant) before  it  was  suppressed. 

The  recent  Tipperary  election  is 
an  indication  of  far  inferior  impor- 
tance to  the  Clare  County  election 
of  1828  ;  which  raised  the  moral 
force  (or  intimidating  power)  of  the 
Irish  nation  to  such  a  pitch  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  avowedly 
conceded  their  demand,  not  as  a 
measure  of  justice,  or  as  the  result  of 
conviction,  but  as  the  sole  altema- 
native  for  civil  war.  Was  it,  then,, 
in  pure  ignonwce  of  modem  Irish 
history,  or  in  utter  recklessness,  that 
the  Duke  of  Aberoom  told  the 
clamorous  Orangemen  of  Belfast 
that  the  state  of  feeling  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  south  of  Ireland  was 
'  a  state  of  feeling  without  a  prece- 
dent '  ?  and  after  talking  about 
*the  almost  frantic  emanations  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  immediate 
colleagues,'  went  on  :  '  From  these 
combined  a  state  of  society  has 
arisen  in  Ireland  more  dangerous 
and  more  disastrous  than  any  that 
has  arisen  since  the  commencement 
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of  tbe  present  century,  and  more 
dangerous  particularly  in  tliis  re- 
spect, that  the  yisionary  and  impos- 
sible expectations  raised  have  been 
the  work  of  the  Gk)yemment  itself 
— a  work  which  I  do  them  the  jus- 
tice to  belicTe  is  now  the  subject  of 
bitter  humiliation  and  regret  to 
those  who  were  the  principid  actors 
in  it'? 

K  his  Grace  belioTes  this,  he  will 
believe  anything.     He  might  easily 
have  ascertained  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  immediate  colleagues,   far 
from  wishing  to  undo  any  particle 
of  their  half-completed  work,  are 
more  than  ever  resolved  to  proceed 
with    it     on  the    plan    originally 
laid  down.     In  his  eagerness  to  ex- 
aggerate the    unfavourable   symp- 
toms, his  Grace  has  overlooked  the 
favourable :  the  decrease  of  poverty 
and  ordinary  crime :  the  spread  of 
education ;  and  above  all — what  it  is 
strange  a  great  landlord  address- 
ing   landlords    should    overlook — 
the     regular     payment    of    rents. 
Indeed,    paradoxical    as    it    may 
appear,  this  very    state  of  things 
which  alarms  the  proprietary  class 
and  perplexes  politicians,  may  ac- 
tually have    been    accelerated    or 
brought  to  a  head  (if  not  caused)  by 
theimproved  condition  of  the  people. 
In  proportion  as  they  have  become 
better  educated  and  better  fed,  they 
have  acquired   a  feeling    of  self- 
respect;  they  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate   their   rights;  they  will  no 
longer  submit  to  be  treated  as  serfs 
or  to  be  kept  in  a  humiliating  posi- 
tion of  dependence  and  uncertainty. 
To  adopt  the  very  words  of  The 
O'Donoghue :    *  We  are  in  a  state 
of  transition.      The  masses  of  the 
people  are  emerging  from  a  state  of 
political    tutelage,    quiescence,^  or 
serfdom  to  one  of  self-reliance,  acti- 
vity, and  independence  ;  and  .  con- 
sequently   we    see    eveiywhere    a 
confusion,  a  turmoil,  a  conflict  of 
opinion,  a  disruption  of  old  ties,  or 
rather  chains,  never  before  witnessed 
within  the  compass  of  this  island.' 


That  England's  difficulty  is  Ireland's 
opportunity  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb or  an  apophtiiegm.  But  Eng- 
land  is  now  under  no  difficulty,  ex- 
cept her  Irish  one  ;  and  the  British 
Parliament  can  legislate  free  from 
any  extraneous  pressure  or  foreign 
influence  of  any  kind.  Why,  then, 
this  extravagant  alarm,'real  or  simu- 
lated? 

It  is  vain  to  deny  that,  down  to 
a  period  within  living  memory,  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  were  mis- 
governed and  oppressed;  that  the 
majority  was  sacrificed  to  the  minor- 
ity, and  a  mere  faction  installed  as 
masters  of  the  whole.     Mr.  Glad- 
stone did  not  go  an  inch  too  far 
when  he  compared  Protestant  ascen- 
dency to  the  upas-tree,  blighting  all 
beneath  its  shade.     During  ^ree 
centuries  at  least,  the  Geltish  and 
Roman  Catholic  Irish,  the  indige- 
nous owners  and  occupiers  of  die 
soil,  underwent  every  description  of 
wrong  that  conquerors  and  perse- 
cutors could  heap  upon  them.  This 
will  be  questioned  by  no  one  who 
has  taken  the  most  cursory  view  of 
Irish  legislation  or  administration 
prior  to  the  Union,  or  even  for  some 
years  afterwards.   Every  attempt  to 
shake  ofl*  the  yoke  simply  led  to 
their   being    more  ruthlessly   pat 
down  and  fiercely  trampled  upon. 
There  is  no  cmel^  like  that  which 
is  exasperated  by  fear.     After  men- 
tioning the  murders  and  '  every  kind 
of  atrocity '  committed  by  the  yeo- 
manry and  militia   in  1798,  Lord 
Comwallis  (July  24)  writes  : 

The  oonversation  of  the  principal  persoss 
of  the  country,  all  tend  to  encourage  this 
system  of  blood ;  and  the  conyersation  even 
at  my  table,  where  you  may  suppose  I  do 
all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  00 
hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c&c. ;  and  if 
a  priest  has  been  put  to  death,  the  greatest 
joy  is  expressed  br  the  whole  company.  So 
much  for  Ireland  and  my  wretched  situa- 
tion. 

Again,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year: 

You  write  as  if  you  really  beliered  that 
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there  w&a  anr  foundation  for  the  lies  and 
Bonaenaical  damonr  aboot  my  lenitj.  On 
mj  arrival  in  this  country,  I  put  a  stop  to 
the  burning  of  houses  and  murder  of  the 
inhabitants  by  the  yeomen  or  any  other 
peo!8ons  who  aelighted  in  that  amusement, 
to  the  flogging  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
eonfession,  and  to  the  free  quarters,  which 
comprehended  uniTersal  rape  and  robbery 
throughout  the  country. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is 
held  nnder  oonfiBcationgrantsto  per- 
sons  who,  in  relation  to  the  dispos- 
sesaedy  were  at  the  time,  if  they  are 
not  stUl,  '  aliens  in  blood,  language, 
and  religion,'  whilst  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  a  prolonged  course  of  legisla- 
tion was  to  convert  the  national  creed 
into  a  positive  disqualification  for 
proprietorship.'  One  Act  passed  for 
this  purpose  stands  unparalleled  for 
atrocity  :  the  Gavel  Act,  by  which 
the  es^tes  of  a  Papist  were  to  be 
divided  eqnallj  among  his  next  of 
kin,  unless  one  of  them  should  turn 
Protestant,  in  which  case  the  con- 
vert (or  pervert)  was  to  be  entitled 
to  the  whole.  The  general  result 
has  been  to  place  owners  and  occu- 
piers in  the  most  marked  and 
embarrassing  position  of  antagon- 
ism :  to  crowd  the  scene  with  absen- 
tees, middlemen,  and  tenants  at  will 
daiming  to  be  tenants  in  common : 
to  create  a  state  of  things  which 
wonld  be  aggravated ! instead  of 
ameliorated  by  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.  Need  we  wonder 
at  the  deep-seated  feeling  of  dis- 
trust?— at  the  loud  call  for  inde- 
pendence, or  the  wild  assertion  of 
tiUee  to  forfeited  estates? — at  the 
cry  of '  Ireland  for  the  Irish, '  or  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  national  anti- 


English  spirit  which  culminates  in 
Fenianism  ?  The  Fenian  proper 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
rebel  waiting  his  opportunity  :  he 
is  in  a  very  small,  an  almost 
insignificant,  minority,  and  he 
knows  it;  his  hopes  rest  on  the 
outsiders,  the  su£ferers  from  real 
grievances ;  he  cannot  be  conciliated 
or  disarmed,  but  he  can  be  insulated, 
— ^by  proving  to  those  who  encou- 
rage and  putially  co-operate  with 
him  that  these  real  grievances  can 
and  will  be  earnestly  considered,  and 
if  possible  redressed.' 

It  was  in  this  sense,  and  this 
sense  only,  that  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  can  be  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  Fenianism.  It  was  rightly  judged 
that  there  would  be  fewer  malcon- 
tente  when  a  ciying  injustice,  de- 
nounced as  such  by  enlightened 
opinion  all  the  world  over,  was  done 
away.  Let  those  who  asserted  that 
the  measure  would  have  a  contrary 
effect,  explain  away  if  they  can  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  most  active 
opponents  of  O'Donovan  Bossa  at 
the  Tipperary  election  were  the 
prieste. 

There  is  another  instence  in  which 
the  cause  of  sedition  was  really 
weakened  by  an  act  which  was 
hastily  supposed  to  strengthen  it : 
we  allude  to  the  release  of  those 
Fenian  convicte  whose  cases,  from 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  offered 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  mercy  of  the  Crown. 
When  these  were  eliminated,  one 
of  the  strongest  argumente  for  a 
general  pardon  was  withdrawn. 
If  it  had  not  been  withdrawn — 


'  '  These  confiscations  were  followed  at  a  later  period  by  the  enactment  of  the  Penal 
Laws,  which,  affecting  as  they  did  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  regarded 
landed  property,  mnst  have  had  a  rezy  general  influence  on  society  in  such  a  country  as 
Ireland. 

'  These  laws,  both  in  their  enactment  and  in  their  subsequent  relaxations,  haTe  affected 
materially  the  position  of  occupier  and  proprietor.  T%ey  interfered  with  almost  every 
mode  of  dealing  vriih  landed  property  oy  those  who  professed  that  reUffion^  and,  by 
creating  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  directly  checked  their  industry.' — Report  of  Devon  Gwn* 
mission. 

*  Lord  Lifibrd  states  that,  although  the  occupiers  of  land  are  not  Fenians,  three 
fourths  of  them  sympathise  with  Fenianism.    The  remedy  is  obyious. 
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in  other  word%  if  any  exunplM  of 
nndne  sereritj  oonld  have  been  ad'> 
duoed — the  amnesly  meetings,  for^ 
midable  enough  already,  would  have 
grown  to  dimensions,  and  have  ex« 
ercised  an  amount  of  moral  force, 
which  must  haye  proved  irresistible. 
It  was  because  the  Government  had 
aireadj  gone  to  the  utmost  limit 
consistent  with  order  and  authority 
that  they  were  able  to  make  a  firm 
stand  and  annovnee  that  they  would 
go  no  further* 

Again,  in  the  paramount  matter 
of  the  land,  it  is  preposterous  to 
suppose  thai  any  measure  can  be 
passed  Which  will  satisfy  the  so* 
called  national  party.  To  quote  the 
words  of  fts  spokesman,  or  fugle* 
mao,  iLr.  G.  H.  Moore :  '  It  has  no 
fear  of  the  Tigorous  measures  you 
thrsateoy  no  hopes  in  the  remedial 
measures  you  propose.  It  has  no 
eonnection  with  agrarian  oppression 
«r  agrarian  resistance,  with  the 
*'  tumbling  "  of  houses  or  the  '^tmn* 
bling  "  of  landlords.  The  hopes  of 
the  national  party  are  set  upon 
other  and  larger  oligects  than  these.' 
And  it  is  to  prevent  their  attaining 
these  larger  obieots,  to  prevent  them 
fh>m  profiting  by  local  agitation  and 
disconteiKt,  t^ii  the  Government  are 
anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  agrarian 
oppression  and  agprarian  resistance, 
to  the  tumbling  of  houses  and  th# 
tumbling  of  landlords. 

Their  pre«appointed  task  wus 
pretty  generally  regarded  as  hop»> 
less  wk«Q  they  first  set  about  ity  but 
the  prospect  has  cleared  with  the 
pvogreas  of  inquiry  and  discussion; 
and  we  should  be  puzzled  to  name 
any  great  question  on  which  public 
opinion  has  made  more  rapid  ad- 
vances within  ibur  months.  Lead*' 
ing  members  of  both  Houses, 
statisticians,  political  economists, 
agriculturists,  journalists,  and  spe- 
cial correspondents  without  end 
have  been  enmlonsly  traversing  the 
Green  Isle  in  all  directions  to  dis- 
cover the  key  to  the  enigma :  an 
immense  amount  of  varied  informa- 


tion has  been  ooUeeted :  Irish  pro* 
prietors,  dismissing  both  fears  and 
prejudices,  have  made  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  stock :  and,  as  regards 
both  fisots  and  prinoiples,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  beet  informed  and 
most  enlightened  is  essentially  iJie 
same.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
already  that  the  grand  evil  to  be 
met  is  arbitrary  eviction,  and  that 
the  best  mode  of  meeting  it  is  to 
convert  equitable  or  monil  rights 
into  legal  ones-- -in  other  words, 
to  compel  unjust  landlords  to  do 
what  just  landlords  have  done  and 
am  doing  of  their  own  accord. 

Any  one  em  see  that  im  ifilHnge* 
ment  of  what  is  caOed  Ultfter  tenant* 
right  is  an  injuttiee.  Tl»d  teniottti, 
or  those  under  whom  tli^  ckdn, 
havie,  so  to  speak,  made  the  tese* 
ment.  An  oocapancy  has  been 
Isransmitlod  from  father  to  son  for 
tiiree  or  four  goneratidHs,  or  the 
oocnpier  has  ncitoriously,  and  with 
the  Hiidlord*s  isll  knowledge,  piir^ 
chased  thegoodwill  of  tiie  pte(»diiig 
occupier.  No  honest  Isn^ord  would 
evict  such  an  oooupier  without  con- 
pensating  him  bcth  for  ^tk»  hnprDYe- 
mentsand  (within  areasomble  lunH) 
thegoodwill.  IVorido  that  no  land- 
lopd,  honest  or  dishonedt^  ahafl  do 
m.  Convert  the  OMtoin  Into  kw. 
If  the  landlord  and  tenant  cannol 
agree  upon  the  terms,  let  them  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  or  by  a  trv 
bunal  to  be  named.  Depend  upon 
it  they  wtnrld  agree  in  mneteen 
eases  outof  twent^^ ;  and  e««ry  wise 
landlord  would  offer,  in  the  fimt 
instance,  a  IHtle  more  than  the 
arbitrators  or  tribimal  could  he 
reasonably  expected  to  award. 

Granted,  it  ms^  be  said,  so  far  as 
the  custom  of  iJlster  eittends,  bat 
how  about  other  districts?  T^e 
reply  is  simple.  Apply  the  sasie 
law  wherever  you  find  a  similar 
state  of  ooonpancy.  Say,  in  effoct, 
that  no  landlord  shall  be  invested 
with  unchecked  arbitniiy  power 
of  eviction,  whether  a  local  custom 
has  hitherto  restrioted  him  or  not. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  difltrictB 
metrtianed  by  the  Times  correspon- 
dent in  bis  letter  from  Killamey : 

'  I  am  aware  that^  in  Kerry  and 
elsewhere,  the  occopiers  of  gome 
propertiee,  relying  on  ancient  usage 
and  Hie  honoor  of  their  lords,  may 
prefer  tenancy-at-will  matured  by 
custom  to  a  term  marked  out  by 
definite  cootraoty  nor  do  I  sappose 
that  any  system  of  leases  woiUd  be 
a  paaaoea  to  regenerate  Ireland. 
Btit  ike  state  of  things  existing  in 
Kerry  and  elsewhere,  in  which  the 
oeci^aera  of  the  soil  hare  aoqnired 
riglitB  ia  it  by  expending  on  it  the 
indnsfcry  of  yean,  yet  are  liable  to 
be  driren  from  it  at  a  few  months' 
notice;  in  which  what  are  vart 
moral  daims  of  property  are  not 
sappcnrted  even  by  safe  possession ; 
in  which  titles  to  things  in  the  pea- 
sant's mind  especially  sacred — ^the 
home  he  has  made,  the  field  he  has 
enclosed,  the  boandary  he  has 
drawn — are  esqpoeed  to  destroction 
by  the  stroke  of  a  pen ;  this  extend* 
ing  ever  nine  tenths  of  a  district  is, 
in  my  jodgment,  not  to  be  justified; 
and  at  this  point  all  that  can  be 
SBid  for  the  land  system  of  Ireland 
breaks  down  in  argoment.  Snch  a 
condition  of  tennre,  as  I  have  oiken 
pointed  oat,  is  not  merely  opposed 
to  the  progress  of  the  country ;  tt 
alanae  and  irritates  a  vast  class  of 
the  nation,  keeps  it  in  a  state  of 
preoavioas  nncertainiy  on  the  land 
on  which  it  has  no  hold,  and  tempts 
it  to  KafTT  recourse  to  violent  means 
to  obtam  the  secoriiy  denied  it  by 
law.  It  may  be  predicted  that  this 
anomaly,  which,  admissible  as  an 
eouseptifm,  is  fiital  as  a  role,  will  not 
be  flJlowed  to  continue  unchanged, 
though  it  is  quite  true  that,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  have  not,  as  a  class,  abused 
the  evil  privileges  afforded  by  it.' 

Trae,  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
have  notae  a  class  abased  their  pri- 
vileges :  and  the  tenants  of  Ireland 
have  not  as  a  class  resorted  to  ter- 
rorifftt.    But  the  tenantry  are  kept 


in  a  normal  state  of  demoralising 
and  impoverishing  uncertainty,  be- 
cause they  are  constantly  liable  to 
be  ejected;  and  the  landlords  ara 
kept  in  a  normal  state  of  alarm  and 
uneasiness  because  th^  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  shot.  You 
cannot  relieve  the  fears  of  the  pro^ 
prietary  class  without  remedying 
the  condition  of  the  occupjing  class; 
because  yoo.  cannot  enforce  laws 
without  bringing  them  into  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  and  feeling  of 
the  people.  The  bare  &ot  that  no 
evidence  can  be  ffot  to  convict  fiir 

an  agmrisn  oiitai|e  »  e»n<g&- 
There  is    notlmiff   new  in  this 

state  of  things.  ^  Smoe  tiie  Union,' 
writes  Mr.  Butt^  'the  monotony 
of  the  long  roll  of  orinmial  con- 
federations is  varied  only  by  the 
strange  section  of  new  names.  The 
Threaheirsyin  the  western  counties,  in 
1807.  TheWhitefeetandtheBhM^k- 
ieetf  in  the  Leinster  Goonties,  in 
1B32.  The  Terr^Alts,  in  Cksre, 
in  1 830.  Ci^ytain  Bock,  throughout 
Monster,  in  1822.  Captains  Star- 
light and  Moonlight^  in  some  ob^ 
score  localities.  The  Shanavests 
and  Caravats,  in  KiUrec^  and  Tip- 
peraty,  in  1810.  The  Kfbbonmen, 
in  all  places  and  at  aD  times.  These, 
and  whatever  other  were  the  va- 
grant names  by  which  tumult  de- 
nghted  to  describe  itself,  were  all 
but  varjring  forms  of  the  many- 
headed  but  indestructible  civil  war 
in  which  the  Irish  people  have  now 
for  a  centuiy  and  seven  years  main- 
tained their  bloody  protest  against 
the  iniq[uity  of  the  land  tenure  by 
which  they  were  trampled  down.' 

Yet  it  is  only  very  recently  that 
statesmen  have  condescended  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  malady  for  which 
an  entirely  new  course  of  treatment 
must  be  tried.  The  false  view  taken 
of  it  was  never  more  strikingly  ex- 
emplified than  liy  the  Act  (23  and 
24  Vict.  c.  1 54)  which  enacts  that 
^  The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  founded  on 
the  express  and  knpHed  contract  of 
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the  parideSy  and  not  upon  tenure  or 
service :'  whicli  may  pair  off  with 
the  celebrated  Besolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  dedaring  the 
legal  and  actual  value  of  the  bank- 
note to  be  identical.  The  British 
legislation,  of  which  this  is  a  speci- 
men, has  hitherto  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  English  system 
of  landed  property  is  the  preor- 
dained or  natural  one,  and  prevails, 
or  ought  to  prevail,  all  the  world 
over.  In  England,  there  is  no  in- 
tervening status  between  absolute 
ownership  and  occupancy,  except 
what  is  created  by  positive  law  or  ex- 
press contract ;  the  right  in  each  in- 
stance being  distinctly  defined.  Even 
customs  are  fixed  and  ratified  bylaw. 
The  deed  or  lease  settles  or  pre- 
cludes dispute ;  and  a  tenancy  for 
an  uncertain  period  is  univeraally 
understood  to  be  sim]^  and  strictly 
from  year  to  year.  That  England 
forms  rather  tne  exception  than  the 
rule  in  this  respect,  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Edenwood,  who  has 
taken  a  comprehensive  view  from 
an  elevated  point : 

In  India,  coming  in  as  impartial  rulers 
to  administer  equitably  and  decide  between 
the  claims  of  superior  and  inferior  holders, 
we  have  conceded  fixity  of  tenure  to  large 
classes  of  the  Byots. 

In  European  countries  the  same  thing 
has  taken  place  to  a  large  extent.  In 
Prussia  we  know  that  the  landlords  and 
tenants  were  found  to  be  in  fact  co-pos- 
sessors  of  the  soil,  and  Stein's  great  settle- 
ment, made  in  the  times  when  it  was 
necessary  to  unite  the  nation  against  the 
foreigner,  ftdly  recosnising  the  rights  of 
the  tenants,  divided  Uie  land  in  proprietary 
right  between  them  and  the  landlonls. 

In  Italy,  we  are  told  that  the  Metayers 
are  by  custom  irremovable  so  long  as  they 
duly  render  the  prescribed  share  of  the 
produce. 

The  latest  case  of  tenant-right,  and  the 
most  curious,  is  in  Russia.  It  was  popu- 
larly supposed  among  u«i,  that  the  people, 
the  serfs,  were  mere  slaves  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  that  it  was  a  great  boon  to 
them  when  the  present  emperor  set  them 
free,  to  go  where  they  liked.  It  soon  turned 
out,  however,  that  the  serfs  did  not  view 
the  matter  wholly  in  that  light.  They 
considered  that  Uie  same  bond  which  had 


so  long  attached  them  to  the  soil,  also 
attached  the  soil  to  them.  Their  expres- 
sion was :  *  We  are  your  slave$,  but  the  land 
is  ours'  And  it  was  found  just  and 
necessaryin  gre«t  degree  to  concede  this 
claim.  The  claim  to  a  fixity  of  tenure 
amounting  to  a  oo-proprietorship  in  the 
land  was  admitted,  ana  was  aatisified  by 
dividing  the  land  between  them  and  the 
landloras,  as  had  been  done  in  Frosaia.  .  . 
Where  contract  has  partly  supervened 
upon  status,  and  tenants  really  or  nominally 
hold  under  contract,  the  great  test  is  this': 
who  supplies  the  fixed  machinery  of  culti- 
vation^ the  ^>ital  permanently  attached  to 
the  soil  ?  Who  goes  to  the  expense  of  re- 
claiming waste,  building  houses,  putting 
up  fences,  &c.  ?  Where,  as  in  Engls^  and 
Scotland,  the  landlord  does  all  these  things, 
the  tenant  coming  in  under  a  contract,  has 
no.claim  to  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil ; 
but  where  the  tenant  does  all,  or  most  <tf 
these  things,  his  capital  and  his  propertv 
being  pe^^  drained  to  tie^:^ 
of  the  landlord f  the  feeling  of  the  people  is 
that  they  have  a  claim  to  remain  on  the 
land  so  long  as  they  pay  a  fair  rent.  | 

This  being  so,  the  right  of  pro- 
perty is  eqoallj  infringed  whether 
the  tenant  is  deprived  of  his  occa- 
pancy  or  the  landlord  of  his  rent. 
The  Irish  cottiers  might  saj  with 
the  Russian  ser&:  'We  are  jonr 
slaves,  bat  the  land  is  ours.' 
"Whether  it  is  or  is  not,  they  will 
not  and  cannot  be  driven  from  it ; 
and  it  is  useless  to  dispute  the  legal 
validity  of  their  claim.  Assuming 
it  to  be  invalid,  a  compromise  of 
some  sort  is  clearly  b^t  for  all 
parties — ^for  the  occupiers,  the  own- 
ers, and  the  State.  '  Hitherto,* 
writes  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  'the 
landlord  has  been  able  to  apply  to 
the  State  for  aid,  saying,  as  it  were, 
'*  My  tenant,  it  is  true,  pays  his 
rent  regularly,  and  fulfils  his  cove- 
nants ;  still  I  wish  to  turn  him  out 
of  his  farm,  and  he  refuses  to  g^/* 
Upon  this  the  State  has  lent  him 
the  aid  of  its  officers,  its  sherifis, 
and  its  policemen,  and  even,  in  a 
vast  multitude  of  cases,  of  its  troops, 
to  help  him  in  driving  the  tenant 
out  of  his  holding.'  This  is  trouble- 
some and  expensive  for  the  State, 
and  not  pleasant  for  the  landlord 
when,  advancing  like  Mr.    Scully 
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to  ihe  aflsanlt  of  a  tenant's  sti'ong* 
hold  between  a  bailiff  and  a  police- 
man, he  reoeives  three  or  fonr  ballets 
in  hi8  bodj,  while  the  bailiff  and  the 
policeman  are  shot  down. 

When  not  driyen  to  desperate 
coiUBeSy  the  tenant  is  kept  in  nnceas- 
ingaaziety,  and  shrinks  from  an j  ex- 
traordinaiy  outlay  if  be  happens  to 
possess  oapital,  for  fear  of  holding 
out  a  temptation  to  cupidity.^  This 
ii  fiur  from  implying  that  Irish  land- 
lords are  grasping  and  oppressive  as 
a  class ;  indeed,  tiie  higher  order  of 
them  are  very  much  the  oontraiy, 
and  pattern  specimens  might  be 
selected  with  whom  England  and 
Scotland  would  find  it  difficult  to 
compete.  But  there  are  quite 
enough  of  a  lower  grade  to  main- 
tain a  ruinous  feeling  of  insecurity; 
and  new  settlers,  especially  pur- 
chasers under  the  Incumberod  Es- 
tates Act^  have  frequently  enforced 
their  newly  acquired  rights  in  a 
manner  that  has  gone  far  to  neutra- 
lise the  beneficiu  influence  of  the 
measure.  It  is  with  most  of  them 
a  mere  matter  of  speculation :  they 
have  no  local  sympathies,  ties,  or 
traditions ;  and  they  pay  no  regard 
to  merely  equitable  claims.  An  ex- 
ample is  g^ven  by  Judge  Longfield: 
*  Supposing  that  the  tenants  on  an 
estate  pay  zool.  a  year,  and  their 
tenant-right  will  probably  sell  for 
ten  times  that  at  least,  very  fre- 
qnently  for  ten  years'  purchase ;  a 
good  landlord  (Le.  intended  pur- 
chaser), who  does  not  mean  to  dis- 


turb the  tenants,  values  it  as  an  es- 
tate of  200Z.,  and  a  bad  landlord  (in- 
tended purchaser),  a  man  who  is  dis- 
posed to  screw  up  the  rent  to  the  ut- 
most legal  sum  which  he  can  get  for 
it,*valuesitat  300Z.  a  year :  of  course 
he  will  outbid  the  good  landlord, 
that  is,  the  landlord  who  will  re- 
spect the  old  traditions  of  the  estate.' 
hi  this  case,  it  will  be  observed,  not 
only  the  claim  for  goodwill,  but  the 
claun  for  improvements  is  set  aside.* 
Widely  varying  estimates  have 
been  formed  of  the  extent  of  country 
over  which  the  system  of  customary 
or  precarious  occupancy,  legally 
subject  to  arbitrary  eviction,  is  in 
force.  By  the  most  moderate  esti- 
mate, more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
entire  soil  of  Ireland  is  so  occupied.^ 
But  precision  on  this  point  is  im- 
material  so  long  as  there  is  undeni- 
ably enough  to  constitute  a  national 
grievance,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
clearly  understood  that  estates  fi*ee 
from  the  poison  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  antidote.  All  tenants  and  oc- 
cupiers holding  under  leases  or  ex- 
press contracts,  who  have  paid  no- 
thing for  goodwill,  or  whose  per- 
sonal holding  is  of  too  recent  com- 
mencement to  found  a  prescriptive 
or  equitable  claim,  will,  of  course, 
be  exempted  frx)m  the  operation  of 
the  remedial  noieasure,  be  it  what 
it  may,  so  far  as  liability  to  evic- 
tion, after  due  notice,  is  concerned. 
Thus,  a  landlord  who  has  already 
gone  to  the  expense  of  clearing,  or 
who  has  adopted  the  English  and 


>  Aeoordiiig  to  a  late  return,  Iriih  hrmen  or  ooenpien  had  fourteen  millions  sterling  in 
tarionlMaka. 

'  'If  the  Uw  be  not  altered,  the  tendency  will  he  for  the  unaerupuloue  to  have  an 
tdvantage  orer  men  of  honour  and  principle,  in  puxchasinff  land  where  tenant-right  pre- 
TaiU.  A  pttidiaeer  who  proposes  to  himeelf  to  oonfiecate  uie  tenants'  interests  and  clear 
the  land  without  allowing  compensation,  can  afford  to  give  a  higher  price  for  an  estate 
tlum  a  gentleman  (tf  chuneter  and  position,  who  would  soom  to  take  advantage  of  a 
poor  tenant.' — ^Dr.  HanoodL  The  least  that  could  he  done  would  be  to  invest  the 
judge  of  the  Landed  Estatei^  Court  with  some  power  of  pxotectinff  the  tenants. 

'*  Would  you  saj  that  the  vast  majority  of  tenants  in  Ireland  hold  at  will?— I  should 
say  that  certainly  the  great  majority  are  certainly  tenants  firom  year  to  year,  what  is 
popularly  called  tenants  at  wilL*— Judge  Longfleld.  In  one  of  his  valuahle  notes  on 
lie  Bnori  of  ike  Dewm  Cammieeion,  I^.  Hancock  states : '  There  are  in  Ireland,  in  1 869, 
a  nnaller  number  than  in  1 S60  of  tenants  with  assured  tenure.' 

TOL.  I. — ^HO.  I.      NIW  SIBIS8.  X 
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Beotch  BTstem,  would  and  i^tild  be 
left  at  liberty  to  lenudn  axactdy 
where  be  is. 

Altbongb  the  grest  majority  of 
well-in^mned  inqiiirerB  are  agreed 
on  tbe  object  to  be  attained,  namely 
flecority  of  tenure,  tbere  is  a  wide 
divergence  of  enlightened  opinion  as 
to  the  means,  l^rd  Dnfferin,  &r 
from  wishing  to  extend  or  gene- 
ralise the  tenant-right  of  Ulster  as 
it  stands,  strongly  objects  to  so 
mnch  of  it  as  sanctions  the  com- 
pensation for  goodwill.  Mr.  Gaird 
shrinks  from  patting  a  direct  pres- 
sure on  landlords,  and  prefers  sedu« 
cing  or  coaxhig  them  into  the  right 
path  by  levelling  and  smoothing  it. 
The  only  semblance  of  addit^nal 
security  offered  by  his  plan  to  the 
tenant  is  a  provision  for  presuming 
every  undefined  holding  to  be  for 
five  years.  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Bux- 
ton insist  that  the  true  panacea 
for  agrarian  grievances  is  the  lease 
— ^for  thirty-one  years  according  to 
the  one,  for  sixty-three  years  ac- 
cording to  the  other — ^which  the 
landlo^  should  forthwith  be  com- 
pelled to  grant  to  evBry  tenant  who 
has  been  in  undefined  occupation 
for  three  years,  at  the  present  rent 
subject  to  a  rising  or  falling  scale 
according  to  prices  and  circuuft- 
stances,  and  with  the  usual  cove- 
nants against  subletting,  dpc. 

This  would  affect  the  present  ge- 
neration of  landlords  precisely  like 
fixity  of  tenure,  and  would  place  a 
foture  generation  of  occupiers  in 
identically  the  same  position  as  their 
fore&thers.  A  statutory  lease  dif- 
fers from  a  voluntary  lease  in  the 
vital  point  of  not  being  based  on 
contract ;  and  an  occupier  who  had 
held  under  one  for  thiriy-one  or 
sixiy-three  years,  would  mfallibly 
fiill  back  upon  his  original  rights^ 
or  supposed  rights,  at  its  tennina- 
tion.  It  would  be  useless  to  urge 
upon  him  that  his  prescriptive  occu- 
pancy had  been  merged  in  and  com- 
muted for  the  tarm;  he>would  or 
might  replyi  that  there  must  be  two 


parties  to  a  bax^ain,  and  that  he 
(or  those  under  whom  he  claimed) 
made  none :  that  at  the  veiy  time 
he  was  put  off  with  the  term,  be 
was  loudly  asserting  his  right  to 
a  perpetuity.  On  me  other  hand, 
the  existing  generation  of  land- 
lords would  say,  and  axe  saying, 
^As  weU  convert  our  owner^p 
into  a  mere  annuity  or  rent-charge 
at  once,  as  deprive  us  of  all  oar 
most  valuaUa  proprietaay  rights. 
We  may  abuse  ^em,  it  is  true ;  but, 
without  our  using  them,  the  odds 
are  that  no  improvements  on  a  large 
scale  will  be  imdertaken,  no  higl^ 
class  of  tenantry  can  be  introduced, 
and  no  scientific  system  of  fiumii^ 
ean  be  pursued.  As  regards  many 
of  the  worst  features  of  our  system, 
you  are  stereotyping  them.' 

A  long  time  must  elapse  b^ore 
capital  will  be  again  attracted  to 
Ireland,  and  the  required  changes 
are  not  likely  to  be  brought  about 
through  the  instrumentality  of  te- 
nant-fiurmers,  like  the  finghsh  or 
the  Scotch.  Any  measure,  there- 
fore, although  fiJling  short  of  fixity 
of  tenure,  which  should  ciump  the 
salutary  action  of  tha  landlords, 
would  do  harm^ 

In  England,  by  what  is  called 
the  custom  of  the  country,  the  ont- 
g^ing  tenant  is  entitled  to  certain 
allowances  from  the  incoming  tenant 
or  the  landlord,  in  respect  cf  xmre- 
^ted  capital  invested  in  the  soiL 
The  tenant-right  of  Ulster  is  the 
same  custom  broadened  and  ex- 
panded by  circumstances.  The 
Irishman's  investment  is  not  limited 
to  ploughing,  manuring,  or  sow- 
ing. He  has  built  the  dw^ling- 
house  and  farmstead  :  in  many  in- 
stances he  has  reclaimed  the  land ; 
he  has  so  conmionly  done  every- 
thing which  makes  it  habitable  or 
productive,  that  we  may  safely  legis- 
late on  the  practice  as  an  admitted 
fact.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Baxter 
asks  why  a  law  which  satisfies  the 
English  should  not  satisfy  the  Irish, 
W0  reply  that  the  Irish  have  never 
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been  tried.  What  would  be  law  in 
Somerseisbire  or  Norfolk  is  not  law 
in  Donegal  or  Tipperary.  All  the 
Irish  occupier  asks  is  equalitj — ^to 
be  compensated,  like  the  English 
occnpier,  for  what  he  has  bon4  fide 
invested  in  the  land.  As  regards 
the  matter  of  fact,  a  single  extract 
fix>m  Judge  Longfield's  eyidence 
may  suffice: 

ayi.  So  £u  as  the  produce  of  the  soil  is 
ooBoer&ed,  the  landlozd  giTcs  no  letum 
whatever  for  the  rent  that  he  receiTes  ? — 
He  giTes  the  xise  of  the  land  to  the  tenant. 

27a.  He  gives  nothing  else  except  the 
nee  of  the  land  ?<^Nothing  dse  in  a  great 
many  parte  of  Jrelaod. 

Lord  Dufferin,  who,  as  one  of  the 
most  improving  Irish  landlords, 
might  be  expected  to  form  an  ex- 
ception, gives  a  conclusive  reason 
why  he  has  acted  in  this  respect 
like  the  rest.  Addressing  his  te- 
nants, he  says :  '  From  the  time  1 
came  of  age  until  now,  1  do  not 
think  that  I  have  been  asked  more 
than  once  for  a  lease,  yet  many  of 
you  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  the  improvement  of  your 
farms — on  draining,  fencing,  and 
even  in  the  erection  of  &rm  build- 
ings and  houses,  without  possessing 
the  slightest  security  but  my  sense 
of  honour  for  such  an  extension  of 
your  occupancy  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  render  your  outlay  remune- 
rative. It  is  true  you  have  the 
custom  of  tenant-right.' 

After  describing  the  origin  and 
growth  of  tenant-right^  he  proceeds : 
*  Hence  arose  the  next  peculiarity  of 
the  system  now  prevuling  in  this 
coun^ — ^namely,  the  custom  for 
the  tenant,  and  not  the  landlord,  to 
make  thepermanent  improvements  ;^ 
for  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one 
that,  were  he  as  rich  as  Croesus,  no 


landlord    coxdd    have    afforded  to 
erect  a  separate  dwelling-honse  and 
farm  steading  on  every  five,  ten,  or 
even  twenty  acres  of  his  estate. 
Consequently  but  two  alternatives 
lay  before  him — either  to  abolish  all 
small  holdings,  and  having  squared 
up  the  land  into  large  farms,  with 
buildings  exactly  proportional    to 
the  requirements  of  the  area  to  be 
cultivated,  to  let  them  to  men  of 
capital,  which  would  have  been  an 
inhuman    alternative,    or    else    to 
acquiesce  in  the   state  of   things 
actually  existing,  until  the  progres- 
sive prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  partial  absorption  of  its  agri- 
cultural population  by  more  lucra- 
tive pursuits  than  ten-acre  farming, 
should  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing  with  advantage  what  I  admit 
it  is  desirable  he  should  do — ^viz., 
make  all  the  permanent  improve- 
ments himself.     From  the  moment, 
however,  that  the  latter  alternative 
is  accepted — ^viz.  that  of  allowing 
the  tenant  to  erect  the  buildings — 
it  becomes  evident  that  his  interest 
in  his  farm  extends  beyond  that  of 
an  ordinary  tenant  under  an  agri^ 
ctdtural    hase^    inasmuch    as    the 
twenty-one  or  even  thirteen  years 
which  is  found  sufficient  to  enable 
a  Scotch  or  English  tenant  to  ob- 
tain an  ample  return  for  his  expen- 
diture in  labour  and  draining,  is 
not  sufficient  to  remunerate  an  Irish 
tenant  for  his  outlay  on  a  house  and 
steading,  unless,  indeed,  the  rent  of 
the  farm  should  be  expressly  lowered 
out  of  regard  to  such  a  circum- 
stance.    On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
landlord  in  right  of  his  proprietor- 
ship is  entitled  to  any  advantage 
which  may  arise  out  of  the  inci- 
dental development  of  the  latent 
properties  of  the  soil,  or  from  an 


^  The  teoaat  himaelf  generally  prefem  this  airaagement  to  being  charged  the  intereft 
on  the  mtmtj  when  they  are  executed  by  the  land&rdi  On  the  Sligo  estates  of  Leid 
Powersooort  there  are  not  less  than  900  tenants  at  will.  Such  is  their  confidence  in 
their  landlord  that  houses  costing  from  300^.  to  400/.  each  have  been  recently  built  upon 
the  pcvpefty  by  occupiers  under  this  precarious  tenancy. 
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increase  of  prices,  an  improved 
means  of  transport,  or  other  canses 
affecting  the  valae  of  land,  it  would 
be  eqnallj  out  of  the  question  for 
him  to  apply  a  building  lease  to  an 
agricultural  tenure.' 

From  this  able  exposition  may  be 
collected  not  merely  the  ingrained 
character  and  wide  prevalence  of 
the  custom,  but  the  unfitness  of 
leases  to  meet  the  emergency.  The 
tenant's  outlay  has  not  been  made 
with  reference  to  any  terminable 
period;  and  the  landlord,  whilst 
ready  to  abide  by  equitable  con- 
siderations, is  naturally  anxious  to 
retain  the  power  of  enforciug  them 
in  his  turn.  But  here  comes  the 
difficuliy.  The  sum  paid  by  the 
incoming  tenant  has  in  many  dis- 
tricts come  to  represent  not  merely 
the  actual  outlay,  but  a  value  of  a 
very  different  kind,  which  again  we 
will  leave  Lord  Dufferin  to  explain : 
'  A  fair  rent  being  put  upon  a  farm 
by  the  landlord,  what  could  appear 
more  reasonable  than  to  allow  the 
incoming  tenant  to  decide  what  he 
would  gpve  for  the  farm  buildings, 
&c.,  into  the  possession  of  which 
he  was  about  to  enter  ?  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  same  vicious 
element  which  originally  infected 
the  Irish  land  system,  again  made 
itself  felt  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  a  gpreat  measure 
destroyed  the  legitimacy  of  the 
operation ;  for  the  desire  to  obtain 
land  at  any  cost  having,  vear  by 
year,  augmented  with  the  mcrease 
of  a  population  for  whose  energies 
no  otner  outlet  was  apparent,  the 
sums  offered  by  competing  candi- 
dates for  the  possession  of  a  farm 
soon  lost  all  relation  whatever  to  the 
real  value  of  the  improvements  they 
were  supposed  to  represent,  and, 
when  unchecked  by  thejttdicwtu  inter' 
ferenee  of  an  a^ent,  sometimes  nearly 
equalled  the  fee-simple  of  the  land.' 

The  purchase  system  in  the 
army  has  led  to  similar  abuses; 
prices  far  exceeding  the  regpilation 
prices  having  been  habitually  given 


for  commissions  in  crack  regiments. 
The  practice  might  easily  have 
been  suppressed  at  an  early  stage 
in  either  case  by  a  firm  exertion  of 
authority.  Underhand  agreements 
would  speedily  cease  if  the  officer 
were  casniered,  and  the  tenant  re- 
jected or  even  ejected  on  discovery; 
although  undoubtedly  a  crying 
hardship  would  be  inflicted  if  either 
officer  or  tenant  were  suddenly  for- 
bidden to  sell  what  he  had  been 
openly  or  tacitly  permitted  to  bn j. 
If  he  has  bought  surreptitiously 
and  with  full  warning,  he  has  ob- 
viously no  equiiy  to  plead ;  and  it 
is  clear  from  Lord  Dufferin's  evi- 
dence that  the  landlords  have  nni- 
formly  set  their  faces  against  com- 
petition prices: 

'  1 030.  This  payment  for  goodwiD 
seeming  to  be  very  much  the  same 
as  though  it  were  a  second  rent 
charged  upon  the  tenant;  what  is 
the  ^ect  of  this  second  rent  upon  the 
first  rent  to  the  landlord ;  do  yon 
think  that  the  rent  paid  to  the  land- 
lord for  land  in  the  same  condition 
where  tenant-right  exists,  is  lower 
or  hiffher  than  where  it  does  not 
exist  r — ^I  do  not  think  that,  if  there 
were  no  payment  for  the  goodwill 
the  rent  would  be  higher;  the 
difference  is  perceptible  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenant  and  the  nar- 
rower margin  of  his  profits.  The 
landlords  in  my  neighbourhood, 
with  whose  practice  I  am  ac- 
quainted, never  seek  to  obtain  a 
competition  rent ;  their  habit  is  to 
have  their  farms  valued,  either  by 
their  own  agents,  or  by  some  pro- 
fessional valuer,  and  having  ascer- 
tained the  fair  value  at  which  the 
land  might  be  let^  they  ask  that 
rent  for  it.  But,  the  rent  havin^; 
been  thus  ascertained,  the  competi- 
tion for  land  is  so  intense  that^ 
although  the  landlord  may  say, 
'*  this  is  the  rent  which  I  consider 
right  to  ask  for  this  &rm,"  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  secretly  and  in 
spite  of  his  endeavours,  and  the 
endeavours  of  his  agent,  the  in- 
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coming  tenant  will  snrrepiitioiislj 
pay  a  considerable  sum  to  the  oui- 
going  tenant.'  Lord  Dnfferin's 
agent,  Mr.  Mortimer  Thompson, 
being  asked  how  &r  he  endorsed  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  tenants- 
at-will  in  the  Clandeboje  (Lord 
Dofferin^s)  estates  have  enjoyed 
fitmi  time  inmiemorial  the  privilege 
of  an  nnrestricted  sale  of  their 
tenant-right,  made  answer : 

On  this  estate  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  an  unrestricted  sale  of 

Isnds  at  will  has  taken  place. 

Since  jonr  lordship  came  of  age  a  strict 
control  has  been  exercised  orer  these 
tnmsaction:  all  competition  has  been 
prohibited,  except  on  occasions  where 
a  lease  existed,  in  which  case  of  late 
vean  a  memorandnm  similar  to  that  re- 
feired  to  by  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Dick- 
son has  been  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
coonteipart:  a  preference  has  been  in- 
Tariably  given  to  an  a<i|]oining  tenant: 
as  a  general  rule,  no  person  not  al- 
ready connected  with  the  property  has 
been  accepted  as  a  tenant,  and  the  rate  of 
campensation  has  been  determined  by  a 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  improyements, 
except  in  cases  where  from  motives  of 
kindness  the  landlord  allowed  the  outgoing 
tenant  a  sum  of  money  in  excess  of  that  to 
which  he  was  entitled. 

If  payments  for  goodwill  can  be  re- 
strained in  this  way,  we  are  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  see  how  Mr.  Charles  Boz- 
toD,  who  has  made  more  than  one 
highly  commendable  attempt  to  re- 
duce politics  to  a  science,  can  justify 
his  very  positive  assertion  that  the 
extension  of  Ulster  tenant-right  by 
law  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  would  be 
*not  a  mere  restriction  upon  an  in- 
vidious privilege  of  the  landlord, 
but  a  flagrant  confiscation  of  his 
property  :* 

'  Compulsion,'  he  continues,  '  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  plan.  The  Ulster 
custom  haying  been  established  by 
force  of  law,  henceforth  the  land- 
lord will  be  compelled  to  acquiesce 
in  the  payment,  by  all  future  in- 
coming tenants  (or  by  himself),  to 
the  outgoing  tenant  of  a  sum  to  be 
fixed,  I  suppose,  by  valuation,  for 
the  occupation  right.  Now  the  pro- 
position is  clear  as  daylight  to  anj 


one  who  thinks  it  over  that  this 
really  means  nothing  else  but  a 
compulsory  gift  from  the  landlords 
and  the  future  tenants  to  the  exist- 
ing tenants  of,  perhaps,  some  mil- 
lions of  money.  .  •  .  It  is  plain  that 
if  the  tenant^  on  entering  the  &rm, 
is  obliged  to  pay  away  a  sum  of 
money,  the  interest  at  any  rate  of 
that  sum  has  to  be  found  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  fbrm;  and  unless, 
mdeed,  the  £Ebrmer's  subsistence  is 
to  be  reduced  below  what  the  com- 
petition of  the  market  requires,  the 
burden  must  ultimately  fall  on  that 
variable  portion — ^namely,  the  land- 
lord's rent.  Thus  for  evermore  the 
land  wUVhe  saddled  wUh  a  tax  laid 
npon  ity  being  the  interest  of  the 
capital  sum  paid  down  by  the  next 
tenants  to  those  who  had  the  rare 
luck  to  be  in  possession  in  the  year 
1870!' 

LordDuflerin  has  distinctly  stated 
in  one  place  that  the  custom  has 
had  no  eflfect  upon  his  rents ;  and, 
in  another,  he  describes  its  effect  on 
the  tenants  who  had  competed  with 
success  :  '  Within  my  own  know- 
ledge—within your  knowledge,  there 
are  scores  of  persons  I  could  name 
who  have  actually  occupied  fiurms 
imder  me,  We  li^ered  in  posses, 
sion  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
have  finally  been  driven  out,  not  by 
any  act  of  mine,  but  by  the  persecution 
of  their  creditors  through  the  coun- 
try, on  account  of  debts  contracted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  paying 
for  the  tenant-right  of  the  land, 
which  they  were  never  able  to  cul- 
tivate, and  for  which  they  never 
paid  the  rent.' 

The  arrears  of  rent  are  invariably 
the  first  charge  on  the  money  paid 
by  the  incoming  tenant.  K  the  out- 
gonig  tenant  were  to  go  out  without 
being  paid  for  his  goodwill,  an  indul- 
gent or  negligent  landlord  might 
lose  a  year  or  two's  rent ;  but  how 
or  why  will  the  land  be  saddled 
with  a  tax  for  evermore  ?  In  what 
sense  is  the  payment  a  gift  P  The 
outgoing  tenant  under  the  circum- 
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stances  is  like  any  other  capitalist 
who  has  made  a  bad  investment 
and  lost  his  money.  No  one  dreams 
of  enacting  that  a  fancy  price  once 
given,  and  snrreptitioasly  given, 
shall  be  paid  and  repaid  for  ever^ 
more  at  the  cost  of  the  owner 
(or  the  successors  of  the  owner)  as 
regards  whom  its  original  payment 
was  a  fraud.  The  snm  legally  pav- 
able  to  the  outgoing  tenant  will 
represent  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements, with  a  reasonable  re- 
muneration for  the  goodwill,  which, 
in  the  most  disturbed  districts,  is 
not  extravagantly  enhanced  by 
competition.  It  would  seem  indeed 
that  this  mischievons  competition  is 
rarely  found  except  in  co-existence 
with  tenant-right,  and  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  a  trilxite  to  its 
advantages.  In  Lord  Dufferin's 
evidence  we  find  : 

'  103 1 .  Do  you  think  that  there  is 
more  or  less  competition  for  land 
where  tenant-right  exists  P — ^I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  vrith 
other  parts  of  Ireland  to  answer  that 
question ;  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  Judge  Longfield  say  that  no 
very  great  desire  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  existed  in  those  parts  of  Ire- 
land to  which  he  was  referring.  In 
the  north  of  Ireland  the  competition 
is  intense,  and  those  large  sums 
which  are  paid  by  the  incoming 
tenant  to  the  outgoing  tenant  are 
the  measure  of  the  intensity  of  that 
competition.' 

What  follows  is  most  important : 
*  1 033 .  But  the  result  of  your  evi- 
dence would  be  this,  would  it  not, 
that  the  tenant-right  having,  as  you 
may  say,  two  effects,  one  good, 
which  is  the  payment  for  improve- 
ments, and  the  other  bad,  which  is 
the  compulsory  payment  for  good- 
will, yet  that  the  good  effect  is  so 
considerable  that,  upon  the  whole, 
you  would  consider  the  farmers  are 
in  a  better  position  where  tenant- 
right  exists  than  where  it  does  not  ? 
—1  have  already  said  that  I  should 
not  like  to  strike  the  balance,  but  I 


am  convinced  thai  a  great  deal  of 
good  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  evil 
has  resulted  from  the  practice. 

'  1 034.  That  would  seem  to  bring 
us  to  this  certain  result,  would  it 
not,  that  if  we  could  arrive  at  the 
payment  for  improvements  where 
tenant-right  does  not  exist  without 
the  evils  which  flow  &om  the  pay- 
ment for  goodwill,  that  would  have 
a  very  good  effect? — Certainly/ 

Mr.  Charles  Buxton  would  hardly 
say  ^  certainly ;'  his  main  objection 
being  that  the  incoming  tenant  is 
obliged  to  part  with  the  balk  of  the 
capital  which  he  wamiB  lor  the  pro- 
per cultivation  of  tiie  &rm.  And 
so  he  must,  so  long  aa  ihe  tenant 
does,  or  is  expected  to  do,  in  Ire- 
land what  is  done  by  the  landlord 
in  England  and  Scotkmd.  The  ksi 
comer  simply  takes  the  place  of  the 
first  comer  who  reclaimed  the  land, 
and  built  the  house,  or  was  at  the 
expense  of  what  are  called  pexxna- 
nent  improvements.  It  really  eomes 
to  this,  that  an  Irish  farmer  xnnst 
possess  double  or  treble  the  capital  of 
an  English  or  Scotch  farmer  before 
he  can  approximate  to  equality: 
that,  if  he  has  not  capital  enough  to 
pay  for  the  first  preparation  of  the 
land  as  well  as  for  its  continned 
cultivation  in  the  proper  manner,  he 
is  simply  in  the  condition  of  a  shop- 
keeper who,  after  paying  for  the 
goodwill  and  fixtures,  has  not  money 
enough  left  to  buy  stock. 

The  evil  is  aggravated,  not 
caused,  by  competition.  If  the  in- 
coming tenant  repaid  only  what 
had  been  already  invested  in  the 
land  by  his  predecessors,  his  capital 
would,  notwithstanding,  be  often 
exhausted  or  ruinously  reduced. 
There  is  no  mode  of  avoiding  or 
preventing  this,  but  for  the  land- 
lords to  step  in,  take  all  the  ante- 
cedent expenditure  on  themselves, 
i*aise  their  rents  proportionally,  and 
let  their  land  by  lease  to  a  fresh 
tenantry,  who,  in  that  case,  would 
have  no  undefined  claims  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  terms.     Lord 
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DufTerin  has  explained  whj  tibbey 
cannot  fairly  ha  expected  to  do  tfai% 
indeed  have  not  iho  meaofi  -of  doing 
it,  unless  (as  he  says)  escli  of  them 
was  aa  ridb  as  GrodsiiB.  As  for  Mr« 
Charles  Buxton's  oomplaiat,  thut 
the  land  will  be  saddled  with  a  tax, 
oo^t  it  not  to  be  saddled  with  the 
expense  of  eony^ting  it  into  the 
semblance  of  a  habitable  teneaaeni 
or  a  &Em  P  Many  Irish  landlords 
resemble  tiie  Aniericaa  land  com- 
panies who  haye  made  grants  of  so 
many  acres  of  forest  or  swamp  at « 
dollar  per  hundred,  and  they  haye 
no  better  claim  in  equity  to  eject 
the  ocoapier&  An  Irish  cottier  or 
small  fiumer,  if  eyieted,  is  turned 
out  of  house  aznd  home ;  he  is  ilirown 
upon  the  wide  world,  with  his  family, 
without  a  hope  or  a  resource  but  the 
wodEhouse.  fie  citin  rarely  get 
emplojment  as  .a  labourer  were  he 
ao  mmded;  and  aooondin^  to  Ihs 
way  of  tJhinlring,  staryatioa  would 
1)6  the  more  a^oceptable  altematiye. 
It  is  yain  to  reason  with  ingrained 
habits  and  ways  of  thinldng.  Tlie 
point  of  honour  must  be  taken  into 
aooount  when  we  are  legislators  jfor 
a  class,  be  it  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
Tke  peasant  occupier  is  in  his  own 
and  his  neighbours'  eyes  a  sort  of 
proprietor:*  eyerything  dearest  to 
bim,  all  that  makes  life  desirable  or 
endarable,  is  inyolyed  in  his  being 
BO  treated  and  esteemed ;  and  if  you 
evict  him  without  recognised  cause 
or  without  compensating  or  caring 
for  what  becomes  of  him,  he  will 
shoot. 

In  point  of  moral  justice  and 
right,  as  contradistinguished  &om 
positive  law,  fixity  of  tenure  can 
never  be  stigmatised  as  confiscation 
where  the  landlords  haye  supplied 


nothing  beyond  the  bare  material  of 
the  soiL — i.e.  fixity  of  tenure  modified 
(as  proposed)  by  a  periodical  rise 
of  reoat,  corresponding  with  the  in* 
creased  yalue  of  untilled  hmd ;  and 
positiye  law  being-  the  creation  of 
Hxe  State^  it  may  be  altered  at  any 
time  firom  consideEations  of  expe- 
diency. Hardly  any  great  so<nal 
or  material  impniyement  has  been 
made  without  infrrnging  the  prin^ 
dlple  of  propoty.  Le^ialatiye  aid 
is  called  in  for  ihB  express  purpoaa 
of  interfering  wiidi  it.  We  take 
away  a.man's  house  br  cut  through 
his  park  withant  ceremony  to  maka 
a  railway ;  and  we  ruin  ruthlessly 
whole  classes  of  people,  sometimea 
whole  towns,  along  the  line.  The 
Acts  for  the  r^gulaiion  of  labour  in 
£EKstorie8  are  a  dixect  interference 
with  the  employment  of  capitaL 
fVom  mottyes  a£  humanity,  and 
with  a  yiew  to  the  public  good, 
these  Acts  restricted  the  right  d 
manufacturers  to  do  what  th^ 
fdease  with  their  own,  and  lessened 
their  profits  by  the  restriction. 
Why  i^uld  not  Irish  landlords  be 
similarly  restricted,  when  more 
than  the  interests  of  those  directly 
affected,  when  the  national  peaoa 
and  prosperity,  are  at  stake  ? 

This  train  of  reflection  is  especially 
zeccmimended  to  the  writers  and 
speakers,  daily  decreasing,  though 
still  numerous  and  yehement,  who 
raise  the  cry  of  confiscation  or  so- 
cialism, wheneyer  it  is  proposed  to 
curtail  the  legal  rights  of  the  Irish 
kndowners,  not  only  without  lower- 
ing or  endangering  their  actual 
rents  or  profits,  but  with  the  ear- 
nest desire,  and  on  the  assured 
hope,  of  raising  and  securing  them* 
If  the  land  question  can  be  set  at 


'  The  habitual  langaage  of  Hx.  Trench,  in  his  Bealitiea  of  Irish  JA/e,  prores  this. 

I^i  he  speaks  of  one  of  his  heroines  as  a  sort  of  heiress :  '  her  father  being  aumer 

of  SOBS  eight  or  nine  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  had  a  comfortable  house.'     He  was,  in 

p<Bnt  of  fact,  an  ordinary  tenant  at  will.   '  Surely,'  remarks  Mr.  Campbell,  '  it  is  a  mere 

sapentition  to  talk  as  if  it  would  h6  a  sacrilege  to  acknowledge  some  sort  of  claim  to 

&  property  which  is  already  so  fixed  in  the  hearts  and  language  of  the  people,  low  and 
high.' 
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rest,  any  sacrifice  exacted  by  it  will 
be  repaid  tenfold.  Tbings  will  go 
hard  with  many  Irish  landlordB  if 
it  cannot.  But  tbe  strong,  almost 
unanswerable,  objection  to  fixity  of 
tenure  is  that  it  will  deteriorate  tbe 
present  state  of  tbings  instead  of 
mending  it — tbat  it  will  enoourage 
subdivision  and  discourage  consoli- 
dation. Tbe  landlord  will  deal  at  a 
marked  disadvantage  with  so-called 
tenants,  who  bare  become  practi- 
eally  independent  of  him.  Cove- 
nants will  be  of  no  avail  unless 
public  opinion  goes  with  him  in 
enforcing  them,  and  (so  long  as  the 
rents  are  paid)  he  will  be  deemed 
unreasonable  in  meddling  with  pro- 
perty which  only  remains  his  in 
mn  unreal  and  constructive  sense. 
Now,  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  consolidation  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent is  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  any  marked  improvement  in  agri- 
culture, or  the  condition  of  the  rural 
population.  Having  stated  that 
mrther  expenditure  on  a  small  farm 
would  commonly  be  so  much  money 
wasted,  Lord  Dufferin  is  asked : 

'  1069.  And  it  would  further 
prevent,  would  it  not,  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms,  which  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  a  great  benefit? — 
Certainly  ;  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
Ireland  what  in  England  would  be 
called  large  &rms. 

*  1070.  Perhaps  I  should  modify 
my  question,  and  define  a  large  &rm 
as  one  that  would  give  employment 
to  a  man  and  a  pair  of  horses  ;  we 
are  accustomed,  are  we  not,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  to  speak  of  that 
as  a  large  farm  ?— Precisely  so. 


'  1076.  Sir  Robert  Peel.^  In  Ire- 
land what  do  you  call  a  large  farm 
that  would  do  for  a  pair  of  horses  ? 
— ^About  40  Cunningham  acres,  I 
think  ;  I  do  not  call  it  a  large  farm, 
but  I  call  40  acres  not  a  small  farm. 

*  1077.  But  you  do  not  admit, 
do  yon,  with  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 


that  the  consolidation  of  farms  in 
Ireland  is  universally  allowed  to 
be  desirable,  to  the  extent  of  a  pair 
of  horses,  for  instance,  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  or  do  you  speak  merely 
of  the  north?— I  think  the  Com- 
mittee understand  that  all  my 
opinions  on  these  matters  merely 
refer  to  that  part  of  Ireland  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

'1078.  Of  course,  if  you  admit 
consolidation  to  the  extent  of  40 
acres  in  the  west  and  south  of  lie- 
land,  you  would  have  to  get  rid  of 
a  vast  number  of  tenants  ? — ^Yes.' 

If  they  came  to  compare  notes, 
there  would  probably  be  small  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  Lord 
Dufierin,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
and  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  or  between 
any  three  well-informed  members 
of  either  Housb  on  this  point.  The 
consolidation  of  farms  in  Ireland 
would  be  allowed  to  be  generally 
desirable,  although  immediately  un- 
attainable in  parts  without  a  large 
balance  of  evil  to  be  set  against  the 
good.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
&mine  to  make  great  advances  in 
this  direction,  and  the  higher  class 
of  landlords,  with  means  at  their 
disposal,  keep  the  same  object  con- 
sistently in  view.  The  difficulty  of 
the  proceeding,  when  properly 
conducted,  may  be  learned'  fiom 
Lord  Dufferin,  whose  opinions 
are  obviously  founded  on  ample 
knowledge,  patient  inquiry,  and 
earnest  prolonged  study  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  branches : 

1047.  Beferring  to  your  answer  to  th^ 
Honourable  Chairman,  are  the  Committee 
to  understand  that  you  are  of  opinion  that 
even  a  small  oottag«,  built  upon  a  smsll 
farm  by  the  tenant,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  an  improvemnet  for  which  he  should  b^ 
compensated? — Yes ;  I  think  that  a  claim 
for  compensation  even  for  a  small  cottage 
on  a  small  farm  ought  to  be  liberally  dealt 
with,  for  this  reason :  that  although,  perhaps 
upon  the  evacuation  of  that  farm,  the  land- 
lord will  be  put  to  the  expense  of  pulling 
down  the  cottage  and  carting  away  the 
stones,  and  that,  therefore,  in  that  sense 
it  may  not  be  called  an  improvement,  yet 
inasmuch  as  that  cottage  was  so  much  of 
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the  machineiy  neeMMuy  to  the  tenant  for 
thf  payment  of  his  rent,  a  claim  of  that 
kind  would,  probably,  be  liberallj  deal 
with  by  a  just  landloid ;  and  I  think  that 
this  opinion  will  be  self-eyident,  because 
otherwise,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  eveiy 
claim  for  oompensation  would  &11  to  the 
gnnind,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  small'4;ene- 
ments  and  separate  small  establishments 
iH>w  in  existence  can  hardly  be  considered 
abdolntely  beneficial  to  the  estates  on  which 
thrj  have  been  placed. 

When  the  Antiquary  is  making 
a  hard  bargain  with  the  fish  woman, 
she  replies :  '  It's  no  fish  je're  bay- 
ing-—it's  men's  lives.'  A  similar 
answer  might  be  made  by  many  an 
Irish  farmer  or  cottier  when  offered 
the  precise  Talue  of  his  improve- 
ments,  and  told  to  tarn  oat  with 
his  &mily.  Where  is  he  to  go? 
What  is  he  to  do  P  All  fntare  clear- 
ances oaght  sorely  to  be  made 
matters  of  bargain.  The  sweeping 
eompalsory  measures  adopted  in 
fear  of  the  Poor-law,  and  focilitated 
by  the  famine,  can  never  be  repeated 
with  impnnity.  Modem  homaniiy 
or  sentiment  would  not  endure 
another  Auburn;  and  the  picture 
drawn  in  LaiMrenee  Bloomfield  may 
be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  the  past 
—we  wish  we  could  say,  a  &ncy- 
piece: 

In  eariy  morning  twilight,  raw  and  chill. 
Damp  rapours  brooding  on  the  barren  hill. 
Through  miles   of  mire  in   steady  graye 

array 
Threescore  well-arm'd  police  pursue  their 

way ; 
Each  tall  and  bearded  man  a  rifle  swings, 
And  under  each  greatcoat  a  bayonet  clings ; 
The  Sheriff  on  his  sturdy  cob  astride, 
Talks  with  the  Chief,  who  marches  by  their 

side. 
And,  creeping  on  behind  them,  Paudeen 

Bhu 
Pretends  his  needful  duty  much  to  me. 
Six  bi^-boncd  labourers,  clad  in  common 

frieze, 
Walk  in  the  midst,  the  Sheriff's  staunch 

allies; 
Six  crow -bar -men,  from  distant  county 

brought, — 
Orange,  and  glorying  in  their  work,  'tis 

thought. 
But  wrongly, — churls  of  Catholics  arc  they, 
And  merely  hired  at  half-a-crown  a  day. 


In  three  hours  more 
You  find,  where  BaUytuUagh  stood  before. 
Mere  shattered  walls,  and  doors  with  use- 
less latch, 
And  firesides  buried  under  ikllen  thatch. 

The  infallible  result  is  soon  told : 

Near  to  these 
Stands  one  at  watch;  and  ever  when  he 

sees 
A  man  expected,  pushing  through  the  line. 
By  look  or  touch  oonyeys  a  rapid  siffn. 
As  Denis  goes,  the  grip  salutes  his  hand 
Which  greets  a  Brother  of  the  Midnight 

Band; 
And  soon  the  whisper  none  may  safely 

slight 
Commands  his  presence  on  to-morrow  night 
With  hour  ana  place ;  for  Neal  and  Denis 

both 
Have    sworn   the  Ribbonman's  unlawftd 

oath. 

Similar  scenes  have  recently  oc- 
curred in  actual  life.  '  I  saw,'  says 
Mr.  Samuelson,  '  within  two  miles 
of  Tuam,  the  only  remaining  tenant 
of  a  group  of  seventeen,  whose  little 
dwelUags,  erected  by  themselves, 
were  destroyed  in  1867.  His  own 
was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  a 
friend ;  oMd  I  ahdll  never  forget  the 
expression  of  this  old  man*s  feaJtv/res 
when  he  confessed  to  me  that  if  his 
Umdlord  liad  not  spared  it  he  would 
luive  had  him  down, 

'  In  Galway  market  I  met  a  poor 
man,  one  of  twelve  tenants  who 
were  evicted  near  Oughterarde  in 
1 864.  Nearly  all  were  solvent,  and 
had  paid  their  rents.  When  they 
received  notices  to  quit^  those  who 
had  the  means  offered  to  pay  the 
arrears  of  the  few  insolvents,  and 
to  become  bound  for  them  in  future. 
They  could  not  believe  that  they 
would  be  evicted  untU,  in  October, 
their  houses  were  destroyed,  and 
they  remained  on  the  roadside  with 
their  fieanilies  for  two  months,  with- 
out any  shelter  beyond  that  which 
a  few  props  and  pieces  of  canvas 
afforded  the  sick  and  pregnant  wo- 
men. I  asked  the  man  why  they 
did  not  go  to  the  workhouse.  He 
replied  indignantly:  "Because  we 
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were  not  panpers,  and  wonld  noji  be 
degimded  to  their  level." 

*I  will  not  repeat  what  I  was 
told  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  pro- 
ceedings this  snnuner  of  a  noble- 
man, on  his   estates  in  D .     I 

shonikL  not  be  believed,  nor  shoold 
I  myself  have  believed  their  state- 
ments, although  made  to  me  on  the 
spot  by  two  independent  men,  one 
ua  odncaEted  Pxoteslant,  the  other 
an  officer  of  coDstobniuy,  if  his 
notarions  conduct  towards  the  pub- 
lic authorities  of  the  country  did 
not  render  credible  even  the  most 
outrageous  and  insane  acts»  of  the 
person  to  whom  I  refer/ 

It  may  be  impossible  to  put  a  per- 
emptory veto  on  such  proceedings, 
when  a  landlord  is  found  foolish, 
wioked,  or  mad  enough  ^to  venture 
upon  them,  without  establi^iing 
fixity  of  tenure ;  but  an  effective 
practicalcheckmay  beput  upon  them 
by  the  provision  to  which  a  Tory 
landlord,  who  has  set  an  excellent 
example  of  temper  and  modeitation 
in  this  discusstCB — Lord  Portarling- 
ten — has  intimated  his  finnk  assent, 
namely,  ^  that  the  tenant  shall  not 
be  removed  without  paying  him  the 
Adl  value  of  his  property  in  his 
holding  and  compensating  him  for 
his  loss  by  such  removal.'  Let  it 
be  understood  that  the  ooanpensa^ 
tion  will  be  fixed  with  peculiar 
reference  to  the  circumstances,  as  a 
jury  would  assess  damages,  and  we 
feel  confident  that  th^re  will  be  no 
more  'crowbar'  processions,  headed 
by  policemen  and  guarded  by  mili- 
tary, to  exterminate  and  destroy. 

Speaking  of  a  proposed  Bill  for 
security,  not  fixity,  of  tenure,  a  very 
eminent  Irish  lawyer,  who  ec»:dially 
approved  the  principle,  remarked  : 
'  Much,  very  much,  will  diofWDd  on 
the  manipulation ;'  i.e.  on  the  lan- 
guage and  details.  Let  it  be  drawn 
with  the  same  mastery  of  the  subject, 
legislative  ability  and  tefdmical 
skill  ah  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  aaad 
an  equally  auspicious  career  may  be 
•confidently  predicted  for  it.     The 


definition  of  the  moral  or  equitable 
rights  and  daisss  to  be  legalised 
will  ba  one  difficulty ;  ifae  formation 
of  the  tribunal  to  decide  upon  them, 
will  be  another.  Neither,  in  our 
opinion,  need  pvove  insuianenntable; 
eaxl  the  removal  of  the  seoond  wiil 
materially  fieunlitate,  if  not  involve, 
the  removal  of  the  first:  Ihe  ad- 
justment of  claims  by  some  indepen- 
dent authority  in  whom  both  land- 
loffd  and  tenant  could  confide,  being 
the  primaiy  want.  Lord  Dufferin 
sugigests  that  'if  the  Government 
were  to  establish,  perfaafis  as  an  ex- 
peniment,  in  two  or  three  of  the  (doef 
centres  of  Xrelaiid,  arbitratoTs  of 
their  own,  men  of  reoegfiisnd  pro- 
fessional ability,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  af^cultore,  and 
were  to  pay  them  each,  salaries  as 
would  enable  us  to  secuxe  the  serw 
vioes  of  really  eminent  naen,  and 
that  if  those  salaries  were  faiiikea:  to 
be  augmented  in  prc^M»<tion  to  the 
namber  of  cases  which,  tbey  might 
decade,  so  as  to  make  it  an  object 
with  these  arbitratove  to  give  satis- 
faction in  their  derasioBS^  both  to 
landlords  and  tMuanta,.  a  better 
result  might  follow.' 

This  Buggestian  is  enbeequ^ttij 
expanded  and  improved  till  it  takes 
the  shape  of  a  system  of  Grovem- 
ment  arbitrators  fi^r  the  whole  of 
Ireland  to  settle  the  disputes  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant: 

'  1085.  ^0^  think  that  an  agree- 
ment ought  to  be  binding  upon  both 
parties,  ought  it  not?— f4x)m  the 
moment  a  landlord  and  tenant  had 
had  resort  to  tiie  intervention  of  an 
arbitrator,  then,  under  an  arbitrar 
tion  clause,  his  decision  ought  to  be 
final,  except  perhaps  in  cases  when 
large  sums  are  at  stake,  and  in  re- 
gard to  which  it  might  be  advisable 
to  allow  an  appeal  to  a  higher  tri- 
bunal, perhaps  consisting  of  three 
of  the  arbitrators.  And  here  I  m&j 
be  permitted  to  remind  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  existence  of  a  practice 
which  I  believe  does  not  prevail  in 
England,  but  which  does  prevail  in 
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Ireland.  When  a  railway  invades 
an  estate^  and  a  dispute  arises  be- 
tween the  proprietor  and  the  com- 
pany as  to  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation which  shall  be  paid  to  him, 
in  Ireland  a  Groyemment  arbitrator 
always  comes  down  and  settles  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  along  the  whole  line,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
prietor, the  Government  arfoitnitor 
also  deals  with  the  claims  of  the 
tenant.  An  operation  of  that  kind 
has  taJcen  place  lately  in  my  neigb- 
boorhood;  both  tenants  and  pro- 
prietors have  been  dealt  with  by  the 
arbitrator  in  that  case,  and  I  be- 
Keve  that  his  decisions  have  given 
satia&otion. 

^1086.  Is  that  an  arbitrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  ? — ^Yes ; 
a  Government  arbitrator.' 

LordDufferin  thinks  that  it  should 
be  optional  in  the  parties  to  refer 
ibenii^;ter  in  dispute.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  go  ftirther,  and  say 
thai  the  reference  should  be  com- 
pulsory :  i.e.  that  if  a  landlord  in- 
sisted on  eviction,  the  terms,  if  not 
Arranged  amicably,  should  be  settled 
faj  the  arbitrator.  His  lordship 
anticipates  no  difficulty  from  the 
claim  for  goodwill  in  his  own  part 
of  the  country : 

'1090.  You  think  that  in  the 
north  they  would  be  really  satisfied 
with  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
unexhausted  improvements  that 
they  may  have  put  upon  the  land 
during  their  tenancy  ? — I  think  so. 

M  09 1 .  You  will  admit,  I  presume, 
that  that  is  not  the  feeling  gene- 
rally in  Ireland  ? — No,  I  think  it  is 
not. 

'  1092.  Certain  opinions,  which 
are  entertained  in  other  parts  of 
heland,  are  very  chimerical,  and  it 
isimpossftile  to  satisfy  them  by  legis- 
lation. I  allude  to  the  idea  which, 
m  some  places,  prevails  with  regard 
to  what  is  called  fixity  or  security 
of  tenure  p — ^Of  course  not.  But  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  this  system  of  arbitration 


which  I  ventured  to  suggest  might 
be  beneficia],  is  that  it  would  en- 
lighten publio  opinion ;  that  when  a 
landlord  comes  before  the  public 
and  says,  '*  Here  am  I  ready  to  refer 
every  possible  dispute,  every  pos- 
sible claim  which  my  tenant  can 
prefier  againat  me,  to  an  arbifcratc»r, 
to  a  pemn  perfectly  competent  to 
decide  these  questions,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  me  and  uninfluenced 
by  any  considerations  that  I  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  him,"  then,  by 
d^prees,  the  tenantry  will  begin  to 
understand  that  there  is  really  an 
anxiety  to  deal  fairly  by  them,  and 
in  proportion  as  that  opinion  spreads 
their  unjust  protensions  will  recede.' 
We  are  sangnizie  enough  to  believe 
that  unjust  pretensions  will  simi- 
larly recede  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
if  strictly  just  ones  are  £Bdrly  and 
considerately  met.  If  the  alternative 
had  been  offered  to  the  old  man, 
near  Tuam,  of  whom  Mr.  Saamnelson 
speaks,  we  are  convinced  that  he 
would  rather  have  summoned  his 
landlord  be£»re  an  arbitrator  than 
'  have  had  him  down  ;'  and  the  land- 
lord would  have  thought  twice 
before  submitting  his  conduct,  with 
the  attendant  price  or  penalty,  to 
an  arbitrator.  That  the  proposed 
scheme  will  promote  litigation  is 
rather  a  reconamendation  than  the 
oontcary ;  for  litigation  is  the  negs^ 
tive  of  lawlessness,  and  tiie  thing 
of  all  others  which  we  wish  to  create 
or  confirm  is  the  habit  of  resorting 
to  the  law.  It  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  legislature  if  any  needless  for- 
malitiesare  introduced.  The  primary 
object  of  the  remedial  measure  will 
be  the  cessation  of  high-handed 
oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ^ 
cessation  of  agrarian  outrage  on  the 
other.  But  an  individual  advantage 
of  the  highest  moment  may  be  si- 
multaaieously  attained,  in  the  greater 
willingness  of  the  occupier  to  devote 
his  capital,  if  only  consisting  of  his 
labour,  to  what  we  in  England 
should  designate  improvements. 
The  different  sense  attached  to  this 
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word  in  Ireland  shonld  be  kepi 
constantly  in  mind.  Tlie  Report 
of  the  Devon  Commission  lays  down 
positively  and  decisively : 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  practice  in  Ireland,  the 
landlord  builda  neither  dwelling-honse,  nor 
farm  offices,  nor  puts  fences,  g*tes,  &c., 
into  good  order,  before  he  lets  his  land  to 
a  tenant.  The  cases  in  which  a  landlord 
does  any  of  these  things  are  the  exceptions. 
The  system,  however,  of  giving  aid  in  these 
matters  is  becoming  more  prevalent.  In 
most  cases,  whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of 
building  or  fencing  is  done  by  the  tenant, 
and,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
country,  dwelling-houses,  farm-buildines, 
and  even  the  making  of  fences,  are  de- 
scribed by  the  general  word '  improvements,' 
vJUcA  M  tkua  employed  to  denote  the  necee- 
eary  adjuncts  to  a  farm,  vntkout  wkichj  in 
England  or  Seotkmd,  no  tenant  would  be 
found  to  rent  it. 

The  pith  of  the  main  question  is 
comprised  in  these  sentences.  The 
Beport  continues : 

Under  the  same  common  term  of  'im- 
provements' are  also  included  various 
agricultural  operations,  such  as  draining, 
deep  trenching,  and  even  manuring,  which 
ought  to  stand  upon  a  very  different  footing 
from  buildings. 

This  was  written  in  1845.  Judge 
Longfield  was  examined  in  1865  : 

Having  defined  improvements  to  be  these 
which  we  have  mentioned,  are  the  Committee 
to  understand  that  it  is  almost  universal 
that  the  landlord  does  not  make  them  ? — 
It  is  almost  universal  that  they  are  not 
made  at  all:  the  landlord  lays  out  very 
little  in  these  improvements. 

And  what  is  done,  is  generally  done  by 
the  tenant,  is  it  not? — I  think  that  most  of 
it  is  done  by  the  tenant ;  indeed,  I  know 
that  it  is. 

His  meaning,  as  appears  from  the 
context,  was  that  what  in  England 
and  Scotland  are  called  improve- 
ments—such as  draining,  fencing  or 
manuring — are  not  done  at  all ;  that 
the  landlord  does  nothing;  whilst 
the  tenant  does  no  more  than  supply 
the  'necessary  adjuncts  '  without 
which  the  tenement  would  be  nei- 
ther habitable  nor  cultivable.  Lord 
Dufferin  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
in  the  case  of  small  fiurms  or  hold- 
ings (which  constitute  the  immense 


majority)  it  would  be  unprofitable 
and  undesirable  for  the  landlords 
to  provide  the  buildings,  because 
the  tenant  of  a  small  farm,  wishing 
to  erect  a  small  farm-house,  is  able 
to  do  80  much  more  cheaply  by 
employing  the  odds  and  ends  of  his 
time  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  his 
materials: 

And  I  cannot  give  a  better  illustzation  of 
that  fact  than  what  occurred  to  myself  just 
before  I  came  over  here.  I  was  very  annoas 
to  build  a  large  number  of  cottages  upon 
my  estate,  and  I  wished  to  enter  into  some 
arrangement  with  my  tenantry,  under  which 
those  who  wished  to  have  a  cottage  built 
upon  their  farm,  might  have  one  on  condi- 
tion of  a  small  addition  being  made  to  thnr 
rent.  The  cottage  was  to  cost  loof.;  the 
rent  of  the  labourer  was  to  be  limited  to 
H.  I  Of.  a  year;  and  the  farmer  was  to  psy 
i/.  year,  by  which  means  my  loss  on  each 
cottaffe  would  be  reduced  to  2/.  ids.  a  year, 
calculating  the  interest  at  six  per  cent. 
But  my  proposition  was  met  by  an  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  tenantry,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  build  the  cottages  themselves, 
because  they  could  do  so  much  more 
cheaply. 

1117.  Was  thot  done? — I  shall  adopt 
their  suggestion. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in 
a  tenant-right  district,  and  under  a 
landlord  who  was  universally  trusted 
and  esteemed.  Where  no  sadi 
custom  and  no  such  confidence 
exist,  the  improvements  of  the 
tenants  will  be  limited  to  the  neces- 
sary adjuncts;  and,  for  want  of 
security,  there  will  be  in  the  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch  acceptation  of  the 
term,  no  improvements  at  all.  Dr. 
Keane,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  was  asked  by  what  class 
improvements  might  be  best  made: 

It  is  a  downright  impossibUity  that  the 
landlords  can  make  improvements  to  th* 
extent  to  which  they  are  just  now  necessaiy. 
The  landlords  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  ; 
they  are  not  everywhere ;  they  have  not 
even  the  capital  in  money;  and  if  they 
were  to  make  the  improvements,  they  wodd 
require  to  have  an  enormous  amount  of 
capital,  which  they  are  not  able  to  coin* 
mand ;  money  will  not  make  the  improTe- 
ments  without  the  labour  of  the  hard-fisted 
workman  ;  and  if  the  landlords  required  to 
have  money  to  carry  on  simultaneously  the 
work  of  improvement,  the  sum  they  wonli 
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reqaire  would  be  so  laTge  that  there  would 
be  DO  possibility  of  coanting  upon  it ;  but 
the  tenants  are  eTeiywbere  scattered  oyer 
the  eonntiy ;  they  are  willing  to  enter  upon 
the  woik,  and  they  are  quite  equal  to  it  if 
they  only  meet  with  encouragement,  and 
they  aro  looking  forward  with  anxiety  to 
the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  this  dom- 
mittee,  and  to  what  the  Qoremment  may 
nltimately  do. 

He  gave  instance  npon  instance, 
within  hifl  own  personal  knowledge, 
of  waste  lands  conrerted  into  &rnis 
by  dint  of  mere  bodily  labour ;  one 
in  particnlar,  where  a  man  carried 
lime  on  his  back  and  the  backs  of 
his  children  to  what,  when  he  set 
to  work  npon  it^  was  the  slope  of  a 
brown,  drj,  barren  monntain, 

3355.  That  is  an  illustration  to  show 
▼hat  the  capital  (which  is  the  labour)  of 
the  peasant  can  do  in  the  way  of  reclaiming 
the  eountJT  ? — ^Yes ;  and  that  man,  when 
he  began,  had  no  money  except  what  a  poor 
hard-woxking  labouring  man  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  at  his  command.  The  im- 
prorement  in  that  man's  land  was  owing 
entirely  and  exclusively  to  hijs  own  energy, 
eoapled  with  the  hope  of  reward,  which 
the  fiet  of  his  having  a  lease  was  sore  to 
promise  him. 

3356.  You  regard  the  industry  and 
^neigy  of  the  peasant  as  Taluable  capital  in 
the  coontry? — ^I  regard  it  as  so  Taluable 
that  I  do  not  expect  that  the  improTement 
which  is  required  for  Ireland  at  this  mo- 
ment can  ever  be  brought  about  by  any 
other  class,  except  by  tenants  who  hare 
capital  enough  of  that  kind  to  eflftct  the 
vhole  work. 

The  general  argument  is  little 
affected  bj  the  circnmstance 
pressed  by  Lord  Dnfferin  and  Mr. 
Trench,  that  some  landlords,  mostly 
absentees,  have  laid  out  large  sums 
in  improvements.  Where  this  is 
the  case  the  claims  of  the  occupiers 
will  be  proportionablv  diminished. 
Besides,  mnch  of  this  money  has 
been  expended  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  tenantry,  and  in  a 
manner  which,  in  their  opinion,  has 
not  added  to  the  valne  of  their 
holdings.  The  model  Irish  land* 
lord  in  this  respect  is  one  who,  like 


Lord  Bessborongh,  falls  in  with  the 
habits  of  his  tenantry,  and  leads 
instead  of  driving  them.  Lord 
Dnfferin  was  acting  on  the  same 
principle  when  ho  allowed  his 
tenants  to  build  their  cottages 
themselves.  Lord  Clermont,  Lord 
Erne,  and  Lord  Lnrgan  are  also 
creditably  known  for  i^apting  their 
improved  systems  of  management 
to  the  pre-existing  state  of  things.^ 

The  sturdiest  Mal^usian  will 
admit  that  there  is  a  point  at  which 
the  depopulation  of  the  country 
may  proceed  too  rapidly,  or  be  car* 
ried  too  &.r.  A  diminution  of  more 
than  two  millions  out  of  eight  in 
twen^  years  is  a  startling  &ct, 
especially  when  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Lish  exodus  has  extended  to  a 
class  who  would  be  available  at 
home.  'I  have  made  inquiries,' 
said  the  Bishop,  '  over  and  over 
again  in  Queenstown  and  elsewhere, 
and  I  never  yet  heard  that  a  single 
farmer  left  the  country  and  became 
an  emigrant  who  had  a  lease.' 

It  may  be  true  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms  is  facilitated  by 
CToiffration,  but  this  ceases  to  be  de- 
sirable when  both  moneyed  capital 
and  hired  labour  are  scarce — 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prej. 
When/arms  consolitUUe  and  men  deeay. 

The  gpreatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  is  the  true  object 
of  legislation  after  all;  and  ^. 
Campbell  reasonably  asks  why,  if, 
the  poor  cottiers  are  contented,  and 
happy  in  their  small  holdings,  they 
should  be  cleared  away. 

'  It  will  be  seen '  (so  runs  the  Re- 
port of  the  Devon  Conmiission),  *  by 
reference  to  the  evidence,  that  many 
witnesses  of  various  classes  have 
spoken  of  the  discouragement  to 
improvement  that  arises  from  the 
want  of  some  certain  tenure  in  the 
land.'  After  suggesting  a  measure 
for  the  purpose,  ttiey  say,  *  We  are 


*  Amongst  residents,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  ranks  high,  on  the  English  system.  Lord 
Kenmare  and  Lord  Fingal  are  specimens  of  the  kind  patriarchal  system  under  which  the 
people  feel  secure  and  are  attached. 
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convinced  that  in  the  present  state 
of  feeling  in  Irelana,  no  single 
measure  con  be  better  calcnlated  to 
allay  discontent  and  to  promote 
substantial  improvement  throngb- 
ont  the  cotmtry.'  Dr.  Hancock's 
note  on  this  passage  is : 

The  same  statement  may  repeated  at  the 
and  of  twenty -four  years.  Ko  single 
measure  can  be  better  caLenlated  to  allay 
diaeontent  and  to  promote  substantial  im- 
piovement  throi^ont  the  countiy  than  a 
BUI  to  recognise  and  eaotend  tha  best 
tenant-right  usages  and  practices  of  the 
country,  and  so  to  give  stability  and  per- 
manoe  to  tenure. 

The  assertors  of  the  strict  rights 
of  property  could  hardly  desire  a 
better  champion  than  Mr.  Lowe — 

Si  Fergama  dextift 
Defendi  possent,  etiamhac  defensa  fuissent. 

His  fencinx;  match  with  Judee 
Longfield  waT  amtiBmg  and  cfaan^ 
teristic.  The  Judge  had  suggested 
that,  if  the  landlord  refiised  to  sanc- 
tion an  improvement,  the  tenant 
should  have  the  power  of  appealing 
to  the  QuarteivSessions : 

211.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  intvoduee 
a  compnlsoiy  term  iato  a  Tolmitaiy  Qon- 

tract  ?— Yes. 

222.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  a  sound 
principle  of  legislation  that,  where  two 
penaoB  havs  volmtarily  entered  iato  a 
contiaet  by  wfaicb  they  are  willing  to  be 
bound,  the  legislature  should  insist  upon 
introducing  by  force  into  the  contract  a 
proTision  for  which  neither  party  stipulated  ? 
—I  do  not,  as  a  general  pimoiple,  I  think 
that  tha  p«non  who  mtsoducea  such  a 
principle  must  make  a  ease  iox  it,  and 
primA  facU  the  argument  is  in  favour  of 
the  landlords.  But  then  \f  I  show  that  the 
whole  country  is  lying  desolate  for  the 
weoiU  of  Me  contract,  then  I  would  compel 
tkepoHiee  todoii. 

224.  But  so  far  as  you  strip  a  man  of  his 
pro^nietary  rights,  and  remit  them  to  some 
other  person,  so  far  you  are  acting  upon 
the  principle  of  expropriation  or  eonflsca- 
tkm  ? — ^I  am  not  particular  about  names. 

225.  Of  caorse,  it  is  a  qneatian  of  degree 
between  that  and  taking  his  whole  estate? 
— Of  course,  it  is  a  question  of  degree  be- 
tween a  man  walking  by  me  in  the  street, 
and  simply  brushing  against  me,  or  knock- 
ing me  down;  but  di&renoe  in  degiise  is 
often  ererything. 

226.  So  that  you  would  make  a  law  to 


authorise  people  to  brush  against  you  in 
the  street?— No;  but  if  there  was  any 
object  in  its  being  done,  I  would  do  it;  t/ 
the  want  of  that  permitsion  stopped  up  the 
street f  I  would  let  it  be  done. 

Mr.  Lowe  takes  the  same  view  of 
the  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant  that  Shylock  took  of  his 
bond.  But  what  is  the  real,  eqait- 
able,  honourable  understanding,  or 
implied  contract)  between  a  laDdloid 
and  a  tenani>-at-will  who  has  con- 
verted a  barren  waste  into  a  &rm 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ?  The  law 
of  England  has  declared  it  to  be  a 
contract  to  turn  out  at  half  a  year's 
notice,  but  what  the  law  has  made, 
the  law  may  unmake  or  remake. 
Lord  Dufierin  compares  a  tenant 
who  invests  labour  or  capital  with- 
out a  lease  to  an  heiress  who  makes 
a  runaway  match  withont  a  setde- 
ment.  But  if  she  is  a  minor,  a 
court  of  equiiy  steps  in  and  repairs 
her  imprudence  by  ordering  her 
fortune  to  be  settled  on  h^. 

After  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Lowe 
resumes  the  offensive : 

244.  Is  there  not  in  Ireland  a  greafedeal 
of  fe^ng  with  xegazdto  the  rig^  of  peopia 
to  occu^  hind,  so  long  as  they  pay  their 
rent?~Tes ;  fixity  of  tenoxe  ia  om  of  th» 
demands. 

245.  A  feeling;  I  suppoat,  whidi  woold 
go  a  little  further  in  the  direction  of  mn>- 
priation,  if  it  had  effect? — A  gmtdeal 
further. 

246.  Do  jovL  not  think  you  are  counte- 
nancing this  feeling  by  sanctioning  aaj 
scheme  of  expropriation,  however  small  yra 
may  consider  it  ? — ^No ;  I  think  that  I  sn 
quenching  it ;  I  think  that  such  abnud  de- 
mands can  only  stand  by  being  joined  with 
other  reasonable  demands,  which  enables  a 
man  to  make  a  speech  in  their  faTour,  and 
that  the  best  way  of  eruskimy  the  ayiUter 
tf  to  give  him  no  grievance. 


When  a  similar  attempt  was  made 
to  entangle  the  Bishop  of  Gloyue 
by  asking  him  whether  *  fixiiy '  was 
generally  understood  to  meim  *  secu- 
•Ti^^'  he  replied : 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  in  Ireland 
at  present  attaches  a  different  meaning  to 
it  There  was  a  time  whan  other  thmgs 
were  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  were  so,  for  this 
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that  the  esaggeiated  daimB  put  fbrward,  «- 
cited  ezaggNftted  fcsn  <bi  the  part  of  the 
laodlorda,  and  the  landlcxrds  raised  a  cry  of 
confiscation,  when  in  reality  the  immense 
mass  of  the  people  in  Ireland  are  only  look- 
ing  fbnrazd  to  a  fair  Compensation  Bill, 
vhirh  irill  gire  thsai  the  benefit  of  the 
improTeneata  they  hare  bronght  upon  the 
land,  which  impiOTements  the  land  would 
never  have  receiTed  had  it  not  been  for 
their  exertians. 

The  procnurtiziaiiioai  of  justioe  has 
produced  the  ordixittry  effect.  It  is 
the  case  of  the  sihylHne  hooks 
oyer  and  over  again.  What  woald 
hare  satisfied  the  Irish  tillers  of  the 
soil  foar  years  ago  will  no  longer 
satisfy  them ;  and  if  remedial  legis- 
lation is  delayed  another  session,  no- 
thing short  of  literal  fixity  of  tenure 
will  satisfy  them :  perhaps  not  even 
that.  Something  ominous  has  heen 
discovered  or  suspected  in  the  regu- 
larity with  which  rents  ha»ve  heen 
paid  during  the  interval  of  ezpec« 
tancy.  It  is  like  a  voice  in  the  air 
saying :  '  We  will  pay  whilst  there 
is  a  chance  of  justice :  we  will  pay 
no  longer  if  justice  is  refused.' 
Levying  distresses  throughout  en^. 
tire  counties  by  martial  law  would 
be  a  dangerous  and  expensive  pro- 
ceeding at  the  best. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Go- 
venunent  measure  will  probably  be 
acoompanied  by  ancillary  pro- 
visions ;  and  the  framers  will  of 
course  lay  under  contribution  the 
best  of  the  Bills  that  have  already 
occupied  the  grave  attention  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Bill  drawn  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  Tighe,  and  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Clan- 
ricardcy  for  example,  will  afford 
some  valuable  hints,  although  its 
general  tendency  is  to  aggravate 
and  prolong  the  worst  of  the  exist- 
ing evils — the  helpless  dependency 
of  the  occupiers.   Its  distinctive  en- 


actment is,  that  after  the   ist  of 
January,  1872,  'any  contract  lor  the 
occupation  of  land  which  shall  not 
be  in  writing  shall  be- :abdolutely 
null  and  void,  except  in  the  ease  of 
land  which  was  previously  to  that 
date  in  the  possession  of  the  holder, 
and  which  shall  continue  to  be  held 
by  him  on  the  same  conditions  as 
before.'     it  is  farther  enacted  that 
every  tenant  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  a  qualified  right  of  property 
in  any  builduig  or  other  addition  to 
his  premises,  of  any  material  and 
whether  permanently  attached  to 
the  tenement  or  not;  and  also  iu 
any  timber  trees  planted  by  him  ^ 
provided  he  shall  serve  a  notice  in 
writing  upon  the  landlord  within 
three  months,  specifying  the  exact 
nature  of  the  addition,  and  lodge  a 
declaration  ui  a  given  form  with  the 
clerk  of  the  peace :  'and  in  the  case 
of  trees,  he  shall  lodge  with  such 
clerk  of  the  peace  a  plan  showing 
the  extent  and  position  of  any  such 
planting  with  reference  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  tenement.'   There  is  no 
limitation  whatever  as    to    value, 
number,  extent,  or  amount  of  rent; 
so  that  the  smallest  cottier  who  can- 
not read  or  write  must  go  through 
these  formalitieB,  or  be  more  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord 
or  agent  than  before.     If  he  adds  a 
pigsiye  or  shed,  or  fixes  a  cupboard* 
against  the  wall,  he  must  register  it. 
Mr.  Bright's  scheme  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  laid  before  his 
colleagues  with    every    advantage 
that  zeal  and  ability  could  confer. 
But  we  hardly  expect  it  to  be  in- 
corporated    in    the     Government 
measure,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
it  does  not  meet  the  emergency; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  runs 
counter  to  the  recognised  doctrines 
of  political  economy  and  finance. 


*  '  The  superior,  and  not  the  inferior,  dictates  the  terms  of  express  contracts.  Con- 
tracts in  stringent  forms,  fiironrable  to  the  landlords,  would  be  printed  by  thousands, 
and  pcesented  to  the  tenants.' — Campbell  of  Edenwood.  The  agrarian  outrage  provoked 
by  'Mr.  Scully  resulted  from  his  eagerness  to  enforce  contracts.  It  would  be  curious  to 
compute  how  many  documents  (including  notices  and  counterparts)  would*  be  required 
for  an  estate  like  Lord  Powersoourt's. 
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According  to  Lord  Dnfferin'a  de- 
scription of  it,  it  was  a  scheme  '  for 
enabling  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
to  bny  up,  with  money  advanced 
by  the  Gk>yemment|  the  estates  of 
British  noblemen  happening  to  be 
owners  of  property  in  both  coan- 
tries,  at  a  price  ten  percent,  in  excess 
of  their  valne.'  The  bare  statement 
isenongh.  British  noblemen,  owners 
of  property  in  both  countries  (the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Devon, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Ports- 
mouth.  Lord  Leconfield,  and  Lord 
.Lansdowne,  •  for  example)  are 
amongst  the  best  landlords ;  and 
no  ffood  oould  be  done  by  enabling 
their  tenants  to  buy  them  out. 
Lord  FkJmerston,  who  would  have 
been  included  in  the  ban,  used 
to  say  ihat  he  had  more  than  a 
thousand  Irish  tenants  paying  less 
than  5Z.  rent  eadi.  How  are  these 
to  be  aided  with  loans  P  What  se- 
curity could  they  give  ?  If  they 
took  the  money,  and  did  not  pay  the 
interest,  what  course  could  be  pur^ 
sued  towards,  them  that  would  not 
fan  the  flame  of  national  discontent  ? 
Hr.  MiU  himself  would  hardly  like 
to  commence  the  experiment  of  pea- 
sant proprietorship  m  this  fashion. ' 
Lord  Dufferin  suggests  that,  if  the 
people  of  England  are  really  dis- 
posed to  be  liberal  they  might  lend 
money  to  Irish  landlords  who  might 
be  willing  to  buy  up  the  existing 


improvements  of  their  tenants ; '  an 
operation  by  which  a  large  Rum  of 
money  now  locked  up  in  homeste&ds 
or  farm  buildings  would  be  imme- 
diately transmuted  into  capital  appli- 
cable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.' 
But  the  rents  must  be  raised  to  pay 
the  interest :  the  existing  relations 
between  the  parties  would  be  dis- 
turbed; and  nothing,  we  repeat, 
irritates  an  Irish  occupier  more 
than  having  new  habits  or  ways  of 
dealing  forced  upon  him. 

Lord  Dufferin  himself  places  no 
reliance  on  such  expedients,  and 
comes  to  a  melancholy  condusiou : 
•'  These  evils  are  too  deeply  seated, 
too  interwoven  with  the  past,  to  be 
erased  by  any  empirical  peddling  in 
the  land  laws  of  the  country.  To 
expect  a  Tenants'  Compensation  Bill 
to  queU  Fenianism,  or  to  prevent 
those  who  cannot  get  a  living  at 
home  from  crossing  the  Atlantic 
would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  try  to 
stifle  a  conflagration  on  the  first 
floor  by  stuffing  a  blanket  down  tbe 
kitchen  chimney,  or  to  stauncb 
the  hiemorrhage  from  an  arteiy 
by  slipping  the  key  of  the  house 
door  down  your  back.'  Metaphors 
beg  the  question,  and  we  reply: 
you  may  prevent  a  fire  from  spread- 
ing by  removing  the  inflammable 
materials  in  its  vicinity :  you  may 
stay  the  hemorrhage  by  the  timely 
application  of  efficacious  styptics. 


CORRECTION. 

Thb  writer  of '  A  Third  Irish  Tourist '  (in  the  November  Number  of  this  Hagazine) 
wishes  to. state  that  the  note  about  the  Merciri  Compatw,  *  1  hear  that  thej  have  raised 
their  rents,  and  this  on  land  brought  into  cultiTation  oy  the  poor  tenants,'  p.  5S1.  \> 
altogether  u  mistake.  He  was  led  by  local  information,  too  hastily  accepted,  into  an 
error  which  he  is  the  more  anxious  to  correct  as  he  had  just  testified  in  the  text  of  thr 
article  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  City  Companies  with  reference  to  fixity  of  rents. 
The  facts  are,  the  Mereeri  Companv  have  not  raised  their  rents  since  1835,  when  there 
was  so  much  competition  for  their  land  at  the  increased  rental  that  their  agent  thou^t 
himself  bound  to  interfere.  The  writer,  while  he  is  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Merctre'  Company  forms  no  exception  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  City  Companies, 
not  only  regrets  the  misstatement  because  of  its  immediate  reference,  but  also  because 
errors  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  throw  discredit  on  true  grievances,  and  to  discourage 
effort  on  the  part  of  landlords  anxious  to  do  right.  The  correction  would  have  been 
made  in  December,  but  the  facts  elicited  by  the  misstatement  were  not  received  till 
too  late. 
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MRw  MILL  ON  THE  SUBJECTION  OF  WOMENJ 
By  Sib  Henry  Taylor,  K.C.M.G.  D.C.L. 


TAEmO  Mr.  Mill's  essay  as  the 
work  of  a  philosopher  apply- 
ing iiiinself  on  this  occasion,  not  to 
an  act  (^  investigation,  but  to  on 
act  of  adrocacy,  I  cordiallj  share 
the  admiration  generally  bestowed 
upon  it.  Mr.  Mill  is  of  conrse  in- 
teUectnally  incapable  of  oyerlook- 
ing,  were  he  willing  to  perceive, 
nmch  that  lies  beneath  Ins  argn- 
mentation  and  much  that  stands 
over  against  it;  and  his  langoage 
of  confidence  and  conclusiveness 
must  be  understood  as  belonging  to 
the  art  of  advocacy,  dictating,  for 
the  moment  and  for  the  purpose, 
its  own  limitations  to  the  reach  and 
aoope  of  his  philosophic  mind.  He 
knew  that  to  produce  the  effect  he 
desired  upon  popular  sentiments 
there  must  be  no  word,  or  but  one 
word  here  and  there,  of  doubt  or 
hesitation,  and  that  the  most  ardu- 
ons  and  complex  questions  which 
human  history  and  human  life  can 
present,  must  be  dealt  with  by  a 
bold,  rapid,  and  decisive  handling ; 
and  he  knows  also  that  this  forensic 
sappression  of  half  the  question, 
and  bogtrotting  evasion  of  the  difi&- 


cnlties,  is  perfectly  justifiable  in  a 
philosopher  when  treating  of  a  sub- 
ject on  which  counter-aydvocacy  is 
certain  to  be  provoked ;  being  in- 
deed nothing  else  than  the  sub- 
division of  labour  in  the  cause  of 
truth.a 

But  there  is  a  third  method  of 
treatment  which,  though  less  popu- 
lar, may  not  be  without  its  use ; 
and  a  sceptic  who  neither  affirms 
nor  denies  many  of  Mr.  Mill's  con- 
clusions may  be  allowed  to  cast  his 
weak  and  wavering  glances  here 
and  there  upon  two  or  three  of 
them: 

Some  will  object  that  a  compariflon  can- 
not fairly  be  made  between  the  gorenmient 
of  p>y?]  the  male  sex  and  the  fonns  of 
imjust  political  power  [political  forms] 
which  I  have  adduced  in  illustration  of  it ; 
nnce  these  are  arbitrary  and  the  effect  of 
mere  usurpation,  while  it,  on  the  ooptnury, 
is  natural.  But  was  there  any  domination 
which  did  not  appear  natural  to  those  who 
possessed  it.? 

And  according  to  Mr.  Mill  what 
18  natural  is,  that  man  should  not 
arrogate,  nor  woman  undergo,  any 
rule  of  the  one  over  the  other. 


'  T%e  Subjeetion  of  Wovun,  by  John  Stuart  Mill.    Longmans. 

A  Bill,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  with  respect  to  the  Property  of  Maxiiad 
Wonen,'  brought  from  the  House  of  Commons  22nd  of  July  1869,  and  ordered  by  tha 
fionse  of  Lonb  to  be  printed. 

Vlt  is  obserred  by  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  in  her  veiy  admirable  essay  on  female 
snfoge,  that, '  It  is  not  the  act  of  a  partisan,  but  of  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  to  eon- 
template  any  large  subject  for  a  time  steadily  from  one  side/ —  W&maiiCs  Work  and  WomaiCt 
OuUure,  p.  247.  Perhaps,  however,  it  should  rather  be  said  that,  whether  it  be  or  not  the 
>rtef  a  partisan  (for  it  is  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases  anything  else),  it  may  ba,  and 
often  is,  eonducivo  to  the  establishment  of  the  truth. 
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If  Mr.  Mill's  antagonists  shall 
play  upon  the  surface  of  the  subject 
in  the  way  he  thus  supposes,  it  may 
suit  his  advocacy  to  play  with  them, 
and  I  can  understand  how  it  comes 
that  such  a  shuttlecock  of  a  word 
as  the  word  'natural'  should  be 
thus  tost  backwards  and  forwards. 
Had  it  suited  Mr.  Mill's  purpose 
and  his  plea,  he  would  have  de- 
nounced the  word  as,  in  this  appli- 
cation of  it,  either  unmeaning  or 
demanding  divers  developments  in 
one  direction  and  limitations  in 
another  to  give  it  significance.  He 
knows  that  whatever  is  (miracles 
excepted),  is  natural,  and  that  that 
which  is  natural  may  just  as  well 
be  evil  as  be  good.  Of  course,  if 
the  word  is  to  indicate  anything 
that  is  relevant  to  the  issue,  it  must 
have  reference  to  something  in 
nature  so  elemental,  stable,  and 
durable,  that,  whether  it  be  good 
or  evil,  time  and  circumstance  will 
find  it  indestructible, — something 
which,  if  evil,  cannot  be  helped, 
and  not  only  cannot  be  helped  in 
time  present,  but  never  can  be 
helped  in  this  world's  hereafter :  it 
must  mean  that  woman's  subjec- 
tion,— as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now  and  ever  shall  be, — arose  not 
merely  out  of  variable  operations 
of  nature,  which  would  make  it 
natural  in  one  sense,  but  out  of  an 
universal  and  perdurable  law  of 
nature,  which  would  make  it  natural 
in  quite  another. 

Taking  the  word  in  this  latter 
sense,  his  arguments  from  assumed 
political  ansJogies, — the  conditions 
of  slavery,  of  military  subjugation, 
of  civil  despotism, -^  all  mutable 
and  perishable, — are  misdirected. 
Russia  subjugates  Poland,  and  the 
subjugation  and  consequent  sub- 
jection is  natural,  but  natural  only 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  result  of 
nature  variably  operant  through 
variable  circumstances.  It  is  ac- 
cording to  nature  that,  in  the  main, 
governments  should  be  the  results 
of  peoples.     But  peoj^les  are  sub- 


ject to  time  and  change.  The 
people  of  Poland  were,  at  the  time 
of  their  subjugation,  a  people  to 
whom  anarchy  and  faction  were 
natural.  In  this  their  condition,  8ub> 
jugation  by  a  foreign  power,  and  the 
consequent  subjection,  was  natural ; 
— natural,  not  by  an  immutable  law 
of  nature,  but  by  a  terminable 
operation  of  nature.  The  question 
is  in  which  of  these  senses  the  sub- 
jection of  woman  to  man  is  natural. 
Mr.  Mill  assumes  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  mere  inferiority  of  physi- 
cal  strength;  and  could  I  concur 
with  him  in  his  assumption,  I 
should  so  fJEif  concur  with  him  in 
his  inferences  as  to  perceive  that^  if 
there  is  no  other  reason  for  it  than 
that,  the  intention  of  nature  might 
very  possibly  be  that  it  should  come 
to  an  end.  Nature  docs  not  often 
mean  what  she  begins  with;  and 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
physical  streng^th,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  ministers  to  intellectual 
energies  and  mental  health,  should 
play  a  continually  diminishing  part 
in  civil  and  social  relations.  It  is, 
or  seems  to  be,  a  permanent  lav  of 
nature  that  woman  should  be  in- 
ferior to  man  in  physical  strength; 
but  the  physical  strength  of  man 
operates  powerfully  or  faintly  ac- 
cording to  circumstance.  In  savage 
tribes,  and  in  the  lower  classes  of 
civilised  communities,  it  operates 
powerfully ;  and  if  the  subjection 
of  women  were  found  in  these  alone, 
the  inference  might  be  that  it  was 
natural  only  as  belonging  to  nature's 
fugitive  operations;  for  savages 
may  cease  from  the  earth,  and  the 
lower  classes  may  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  higher.  But  the  sub- 
jection of  women  not  only  reaches  to 
the  classes  in  which  the  influence 
of  physical  strength  is  evanescent, 
but  it  is  derivatively  from  those 
classes  that  the  principle  has  found 
its  footing  in  our  jurisprudence; 
for  it  is  by  those  classes  that  onr 
common  law  was  originally  con- 
structed, and  has  been  frt)m  time 
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immemorial  administered,  and  in 
its  administration,  though  modified 
and  controlled  by  equity  jurisdic- 
tions, yet  essentially  and  in  its 
general  operation  maintained.  The 
reasonable  presumption  seems  to 
be  therefore  that,  both  in  times 
long  past  and  more  recently,  some 
other  ground- work  than  physical 
sttength  must  have  existed  for 
the  laws  and  cnstoms  giving  pre- 
dominance to  man  over  woman. 
Does  this  ground- worlc,  whatever 
it  be,  exist  still,  and  \nll  it  exist 
always?  Is  the  predominance  to 
be  sought  in  nature's  grants  to 
man  in  perpetuity  or  in  her  long 
leases  ?  It  is  in  the  upper  classes 
that  nature  commonly  gives  the 
earliest  indications  of  a  mutable 
purpose.  It  is  they  that  first  begin 
to  float.  For  about  two  hundred 
Tears  tho  Courts  of  Equity  have 
found  means  to  protect  the  property 
of  married  women  of  the  upper 
classes  by  the  device  of  marriage 
settlements,  and  thereby  in  some 
degree  to  detract  from  marital 
predominance ;  and  in  some  coun- 
tries, especially  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  the  common 
law  by  which  the  rights  of  property 
were  denied  to  married  women  has 
been  abrogated  by  legislation,  and 
in  this  country  there  has  been  a 
current  of  opinion  running  in  the 
same  direction,  and  new  legislation 
is  in  progress.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
improlMible  that  changes  afiecting 
man's  predominance  in  marriage 
\rill  proceed  much  faster  than  they 
have  hitherto  and  much  farther 
than  the  point  which  has  now 
been  reached.  But  it  is  precisely 
this  accelerated  movement  of  inno- 
vation and  change  in  public  opinion 
which  is  apt  to  hurry  the  minds  of 
some  philosophers  and  project  them 
into  larger  inferences  of  subversion 
to  come,  than  a  reasonable  survey 
of  the  past  and  present  may  be 
found  to  warrant.  If  a  modifying 
spirit  is  now  at  work,  and  may  be 
expected  to  continue  at  work  till 


much  greater  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  than  any  yet  in  operation  o^ 
likely  to  be  immediately  entertained 
by  the  Legislature,  it  is  neverthe- 
less not  to  be  forgotten  that  for 
long  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  and 
in  all  classes  of  all  countries,  law, 
custom,  and  opinion  have  univer- 
sally sanctioned  and  enforced  some 
more  or  less  predominance  of  man 
over  woman;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  had  there  not  been  a 
foundation  less  xmstable  than  social 
circumstance  for  the  predominance 
to  rest  upon, — ^had  not  the  predomi- 
nance been  supported  by  some  im- 
mutable law  of  nature, — ^nature's 
onward  operations  would  have  long 
ago,  in  one  time  or  another,  in  one 
country  or  another,  landed  the 
sexes  in  legal  equality  at  least,  and, 
amongst  the  classes  in  which  physi« 
cal  strength  stands  neutral,  in  social 
equality  also. 

More  or  less  connected  with  the 
question  how  far  the  subjection  of 
women  is  natural,  in  one  sense  or 
another,  is  the  question  whether 
any  such  subjection  is  expedient  and 
just,  and  whether  in  one  degree  or 
another  it  will  be  so  always.  And 
here,  again,  I  may  follow  Mr.  Mill's 
example  of  adducing  political  analo- 
gies, and  revert  to  my  former  illus- 
tration .  If  I  have  allowed  myself  to 
say  that  the  subjection  of  the  Poles 
to  Russia  is  natural,  using  the  word 
in  its  loose  and  popular  sense,  what 
I  meant  to  convey  was,  not  certainly 
that  the  government  of  Russia  was 
good  government.  The  quality  of 
the  government  was  not  in  ques- 
tion. But  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
natural  we  may  infer  the  possibi- 
lity that,  bad  though  it  be,  it  may 
be  better  for  them  than  any  other 
that  is  practicable.  And  as  to  the 
question  whether  it  is  just,  we  may 
havo  no  doubt  that  it  involves  mucn 
and  very  cruel  injustice,  but  whether 
it  is  on  the  whole  favourable  or  un- 
favourable to  justice  will  dex>6nd 
on  the  answer  to  another  question, 
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— ^whether  there  is  more  injustice 
perpetrated  bj  EussionB  upon 
Poles  than,  in  the  absence  of  Rus- 
BiaDfi,  would  be  perpetrated  by  Poles 
upon  each  other ;  and  if  so  in  the 
past,  whether  it  will  be  so  in  the 
fntore, — whether,  for  example,  in 
the  course  of  time  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice may  not  be  promoted  hj  the 
emancipation  of  Polish  6er&  as  a 
result  of  Russian  rule;  and  upon 
i^t  comes  the  question  whether 
Polish  subjection  maj  not  cease,  and 
whether,  through  the  consolidation 
of  classes  or  other  regenerative  pro- 
cesses, the  Polish  race  maj  not  at- 
tain to  a  fitness  for  political  inde- 
pendence, and  through  the  fitness 
to  the  fruition.  And  so  of  the  sub* 
jection  of  woman  to  man.  If  it 
were  natural  onlj  because  women 
are  not  at  present  all  that  thej 
should  be  and  might  be  made,  it 
should  be  regarded  as  good  and  just 
only  in  so  far  and  for  so  long  as 
women  shall  not  be  fit  for  indepen- 
dence ;  and  we  should  be  at  liberty 
to  admit  that  the  time  might 
eome,  or  may  be  now  at  our  heels, 
when  it  may  be  natural  and  fit 
that  neither  sex  should  rule  the 
other,  which  is  Mr.  Mill's  ideal  of 
fitness ;  or  that  woman  should  rule 
man,  which  hitherto  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  one's  ideal.  But  if 
the  question  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  reference  to  history  and  political 
analogies  to  which  Mr.  Mill  invites 
us,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
at  which  he  has  not  arrived.  For 
whereas  the  ground  of  difference 
between  nations  and  organised  com- 
munities, and  even  the  ground  of 
difference  between  races,  is  mani- 
festly a  shifting  ground,  and  the 
history  of  all  ages  is  a  history  of 
eonquerors  and  conquered  and  of 
degeneracy  in  one  race  and  invigor- 
ation  of  another,  the  difference  of 
sexes,  according  to  the  same  uni- 
versal history,  would  seem  to  be  a 
perennial  difference,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  supremacy  and  subjection 
asising  out  of  it  to  admit  of  modifi- 


cation indeed,  but  not  of  reversal 
or  overthrow.  And  if  the  historical 
argument  be  assumed  to  show  that 
Poland  may  one  day  be  fit  for  inde- 
pendence, and  that  independence 
may  one  day  conduce,  not  to  aoarchj 
and  strife,  but  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  to  more  of  happiness  for 
Poland,  the  same  argument  tends 
to  show  that  that  day  will  never 
arrive  for  woman. 

The  argument  from  history  is,  no 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Mill  asserts,  in  one 
sense  one-sided.  As  history  con- 
tains no  record  of  woman  released 
from  man's  control,  we  cannot  form 
any  notion  from  history  of  how  she 
would  demean  herself,  or  what 
would  happen  to  her,  if  she  were 
released.  And  thus,  Mr.  Mill  ar- 
gues, we  have  hitherto  no  measure 
of  her  capabilities.  Let  her  loose, 
and  then  we  shall  know  more  about 
her: 

I  consider  it  presumption  in  any  one  t) 
pretend  to  decide  what  women  are  or  are 
not,  can  or  cannot  be,  by  natural  oonstitQ- 
tion.  They  have  always  hitherto  been 
kept,  as  regards  spontaneous  development, 
in  so  unnatural  a  state  that  their  natore 
cannot  but  hare  been  greatly  distorted  and 
disguised ;  and  no  one  can  safely  prononoe? 
that  if  women's  nature  were  left  to  choose 
its  direction  as  freely  as  men's,  and  if  no 
artificial  bent  were  given  to  it  except  that 
required  by  the  conditions  of  human  sodcty 
and  given  to  both  sexes  alike,  there  wonid 
be  any  material  difference,  or  perhaps  sot 
difference  at  all,  in  the  character  and 
capacities  which  would  unfold  themselTes. 

And  again  (p.  117)  he  affirms, 
not  only  that  in  the  absence  of 
opportunities  given  we  cannot 
know  whether  women  could  not 
do  the  same  things  that  men  do 
fully  as  weU  on  the  whole,  but  that 
he  '  sees  not  the  smallest  reason  to 
doubt  it.'  It  is  true  that  we  cannot 
know  from  experience  what  women 
would  be  capable  of  should  oppor- 
tunities be  given  which  have  not 
been  given.  But  what  we  do  know 
is  this,  —  that  the  opportonities 
which  have  not  been  given  to  wo- 
men, women  have  not  been  hitherto 
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capable  of  iakiiig.  OpportonitieB 
are  the  leBult  of  capabilities,  more 
than  capabilities  of  opportunities; 
though  each  is  in  torn,  and  to  a 
certsun  extent,  the  result  of  the 
other. 

Upon  the  ground  of  his  supposed 
eqofditj  of  capacities  Mr.  Mill  pro- 
ceeds to  demand  for  women  '  equal 
justice,'  'equal  rights,'  and  other 
eqnaHties, — always  as  something 
fonnded  in  nature ;  and  he  affirms 
(p.  79)  that  '  society  in  equality  is 
its  normal  state.' 

Let  us  listen,  however,  to  a 
greater  philosopher  (and  few  are 
they  that  are  greater)  than  even 
Mr.  Mill.  'Intellectus  humanus 
ex  proprietate  sua  £Eicile  supponit 
majoiem  ordinem  et  sequaHtatem 
in  rehos  quam  iuTenit;  et  cum 
multa  sint  in  natura  monadica  et 
plena  impantatis,  tamen  affingit 
parellela  et  correspondentia  et 
relatiya  qu89  non  sunt.'  ^  And 
where  in  truth  shall  we  find  equaHty 
to  be  the  condition  presumable  in 
the  order  of  nature  ?  Nature  re- 
nounoes  equality  in  races,  renounces 
it  in  individuals,  renounces  it  both 
in  themselves  as  they  are  born  into 
the  world  and  in  the  fortunes  that 
attend  them.  Breeds  differ,  and 
men  of  the  same  breed  are  by  birth 
nneqnal  in  all  sorts  of  attributes, — 
in  stature,  in  health,  in  beauty,  in 
understanding,  in  moral  susceptibi- 
lity, in  energy,  in  passion.  Of  one 
man  you  can  affirm  little  more  than 
that  he  is  not  a  monkey;  of  another 
little  less  than  that  he  is  not  an 
angel.  So  are  they  bom,  and  being 
bom,  the  £Kte  that  awaits  them  is  as 
diverse.  One  is  rich,  and  his  feet 
are  set  in  a  large  room  from  the 
first ;  another  is  poor,  but  has  it  in 
him  to  become  rich ;  a  third  inherits, 
and  a  fourth  achieves,  social  or  poli- 
tical predominiuice  ;  a  fifth  becomes 
intellectually  pre-eminent:  whilst 
the  multififfious  multitude  ranges 


through  every  variety  of  fortune 
allotted  by  nature  to  strength  or 
weakness,  stupidity  or  shrewdness ; 
and   through    every  variety   also 
which  is  tost  to  the  hand  of  one 
man  or  another  by  the  chances  of 
life.      And    amidst    this    nature's 
world  of  inequality,  what  is  it  that 
is  meant  by  '  equal  justice,'  and  has 
justice  much  to  do  with  equality  P 
Mr.  Mill  wiU  say,  no  doubt,  men  are 
unequc^,  but  let  them  have  equal 
opportunities,  and,  freed  from  all 
artificial  hindrances,  be  the  agents 
and  arbiters  of  their  own  destinies. 
if  this  be  good  for  mankind,  as  is 
quite  possible  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  society,  let  it  be  the  object 
of  our  endeavours  accordingly ;  and 
if  Mr.  Mill  pleases,  let  it  be  called 
by  the  name  of  'justice ; '  but  equal 
opportunities  to  unequal  forces  will 
by  no  means  tend  to  ensure  equality 
of  freedom  or  equality  of  fruits. 
Give  all  opportunities  of  aggran- 
disement to  wealth,   and  mU  not 
wealth  become  an  instrument  of 
oppression?      Give  physical  force 
all  Opportunities,  and  will  it  not 
revel  in  the  pride  of  power  ?     Re- 
move all  hindrances  out  of  the  way 
of  intellect,  and  what  tyrant  on 
earth  will  be  more   insolent  and 
aggressive  P     But  '  equal  justice,' 
it  will  be  said,  means  indeed  equal 
opportunities  and  eqnal  freedom  of 
action  to  all,  but  only  so  far  forth  as 
no  wrong  is  done  by  one  free  agent 
to  another  free  agent;  that  is, (it 
means  no  more  than  that  the  shield 
of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence 
should  be  thrown  over  all  alike.    If 
this  and  no  other  equalisation  were 
meant,  though  it  is  a  very  sorry 
approximation  to  real  and  practical 
equality,    yet    there  is    a    strong 
presumption    in    favour    of   it; — 
stronger,    however,    in  respect  of 
criminal  than  in  respect  of  civil 
law ;  for  the  right  to  protection  of 
the  person  is  very  large  and  general 
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in  its  scope,  if  not  universal,  wliereas 
property  is  the  creature  of  law  and 
expediency.  But  when  we  are  fur- 
ther called  upon  to  include  in  equal 
justice  equality  of  social  and  poli- 
tical power,  a  much  bolder  advance 
is  made  into  the  region  of  hypo- 
thetical expediency,  and  we  are 
brought  amongst  the  equalities  of 
which  all  that  I  will  affirm  at  pre- 
sent is,  that '  Nature '  and  '  Justice ' 
have  very  little  to  say  to  them. 
Political  power,  as  derived  from 
political  franchises,  may  be  neces- 
sary to  women  in  order  to  secure 
their  personal  protection.  May  or 
may  not  be  necessary.  Probably 
any  amount  of  social  influence  which 
would  suffice  to  procure  .the  poli- 
tical power,  would  suffice,  with- 
out  the  political  power,  to  procure 
all  the  legislation  required  for  the 
personal  protection.  And  it  never 
should  be  forgotten  that  power,  in 
itself  and  for  itself,  is  not,  either  in 
man  or  woman,  a  legitimate  object 
of  desire ;  nor  is  the  lust  of  power 
at  all  the  more  legitimate  because 
in  our  days  that  ancient  siren  so 
oflen  takes  the  name  and  counter- 
feits the  virtues  of 

'  The  monntaizi  njmph.  sweet  Liberty. 

Men  may  lawfully  woo  the  siren 
for  access  to  the  nymph  ;  but  even 
men  may  only  do  so  if  they  are 
fitting  suitors.  And  if  women  de- 
mand a  political  franchise,  they 
should  remember  that,  if  demanding 
it  as  something  to  be  enjoyed,  they 
show  themselves  ipso  facto  to  be 
unfit  for  it ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
function  not  a  fruition,  a  trust 
and  not  a  gift, — and  a  trust  to  be 
vested  in  those  onh',  be  they  male 
or  female,  who  are  likely  to  con- 
duce by  their  exercise  of  it  to  the 
well-being  of  the  beneficiaries ; — to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number, — if  that  is  the  formula 
most  acceptable  to  Mr.  Mill  — 
(always  provided  that  the  lesser 
number  are  not  so  tormented  as  to 
give  suflTering  a  preponderance  in 


the  total  result).  And  when  Mr. 
Mill  demands  the  franchise  for 
women  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  equally  competent  with  men, 
his  inference  is,  in  my  i4>prehen- 
sion,  insufficiently  supported.  He 
should  extend  his  ground  and  say 
that  they  are  more  competent  than 
men,  or  that  (if  not  more  compe- 
tent on  the  whole)  they  have  ele- 
ments of  competency  which  are 
wanting  to  men.  A  constituency 
identical  in  competency  will  do  no 
better  for  being  doubled  in  number. 
It  is  hard  for  any  one  not  accns- 
tomed  to  form  his  opinions  by  jump- 
ing into  the  air,  to  come  to  any 
assured  conclusion  as  to  what  sorts 
of  people  are  competent  to  exercise 
political  franchises.  Theoretically 
and  at  first  sight,  one  would  say 
only  those  few  who  are  qualified  by 
high  education  and  considerable 
gifts  of  intelligence  to  judge  of 
political  and  legislative  questions. 
Practically  we  know  that  the  po- 
litically wise  few  are  not  morally 
good  enough  to  exercise  their  judg- 
ment disinterestedly  for  the  benetit 
of  the  many,  unless  controlled  by  the 
many.  It  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  give  franchises  to  large 
numbers  who  are  wholly  incapable 
of  forming  a  just  judgment  of  their 
own  upon  political  questions.  They 
are  quito  as  little  disinterested  as 
the  wise  few,  and  they  are  not  more 
good;  it  is  their  being  interested, 
and  their  being  many,  which  makes 
them  a  desirable  clement  of  power. 
But  the  interest  of  large  numbers 
is  oflen  opposed  to  the  interest  of 
other  large  numbers,  and  also  to 
the  interests  and  just  rights  of  small 
numbers ;  and  moreover  the  deTO- 
tion  of  large  numbers  to  their  own 
interests  is  apt  to  be  a  blind  devo- 
tion, tending  to  the  destruction  of 
the  interests  which  they  desire  to 
cherish,  as  well  as  of  those  they 
desire  to  destroy.  What  seems  ex- 
pedient therefore,  is,  not  so  much 
that  the  many  should  give  their  at- 
tention  to  political   questions  and 
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!»tnve  to  do  that  which  for  the  most 
part  it   is    impossible    that    they 
should  do, — form  a  jnst  judgment 
respecting    them, — as    that     thej 
shonld  perceive  and  acknowledge 
their  own  incurable  ignorance  and 
incapacity,  and  seek  the  guidance  of 
the  persons  within  their  reach  whom 
thej  may  have  reason  to  think  at 
oncecapableand  trustworthy.  Many 
can  jndge  of  a  man  who  cannot 
jadge  of  a  question ;  and  the  pre- 
sumptuousness  of  ignorance  is  less 
to  be  anticipated  in  forming  the  one 
judgment  than  in  forming  the  other. 
Xow,  in  applying  these  views  to  the 
(}nestion  of  women's  eligibility  for 
the  suffrage,  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  women's  eligi- 
bility.   Women  are, — and  I  think 
justly, — generally  supposed  to  have 
a  gift  of  truer  insight  into  the  cha- 
racters of  men  than  men  have ;  they 
iiave  for  the  most  part  a  higher 
value  for  goodness  in  men;    and 
having  more  humility  and  a  juster 
sense  of  their  own  incompetency  to 
judge  of  politics  and  political  ques- 
tions, they  may  be  more  confidently 
('xpected,  first,  to  seek  for  the  guid- 
ance they  need,  and  second,  to  know 
where  to  find  it.     Possibly  they 
might  be  more  open  than  men  of 
the  same  class  to  what  is  called 
eorrupnon;    that  is,   knowing  no 
reason  why  they  should  vote  for 
one  incomprehensible  policy  more 
than  another  equally  incomprehen- 
sible, and  knowing  that  5Z.  would 
enable  them   to    provide    medical 
attendance  for  a  sick  child  or  a  less 
squalid  and  unwholesome  lodging 
for  the  family,  they  would  be  more 
ready  to    indulge  their    domestic 
affections  and  commit  one  of  those 
statutable  ofiences  which,  in  their 
eyes,  does  not  wear  the  appearance 
of  an  offence  against  natural  mo- 
rality.   But  this  I  should  scarcely 
regml  as  any  serious  evil.     On  the 
whole,  therefore,  if  I  were  given  to 


make  wild  guesses,  (for  on  such 
subjects  what  opinion  can  be  formed 
which  deserves  a  better  name  P)  I 
should  incline  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Mill  as  to  the  expediency  of  giving^ 
the  Bufirage  to  women,  though  I 
should  by  no  means  agree  with  him 
as  to  the  grounds  for  giving  it. 

The  great  question  which  is  prac- 
tically before  Parliament  and  the 
country  at  present  is  the  Mar- 
ried Women's  Property  Bill ;  and 
the  coarse  taken  by  the  House  of 
Commons  last  session  in  passing 
that  Bill,  is  some  evidence  that 
female  suffrage  is  not  now  indis- 
pensable to  the  vindication  of 
women's  rights;  though,  on  the- 
other  hand,  it  may  be  thought  that 
if  female  suffrage  had  been  in  ope- 
ration heretofore  women's  rights 
would  have  been  vindicated  at  a 
much  earlier  day.  What  the  House 
of  Lords  will  do  with  the  Bill  this 
coming  session  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  passed  a  second  reading  in  that 
House  only  a  fortnight  before  the- 
close  of  the  last  session,  when  there 
was  no  longer  time  to  refer  it  to 
a  select  committee,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  so 
referred  in  the  session  ensuing.  Mr. 
Mill  makes  no  allusion  to  it  in  his 
essay  ;  but  his  name  was  on  the- 
back  of  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre  in  1 868 ;  he  spoke 
upon  it;  and  if  the  Bill  of  18691 
founded  upon  it  should  be  enacted, 
some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions treated  in  his  essay  will  be 
disposed  of.  A  careful  analysis  of 
the  Bill,  with  a  valuable  commen- 
tary, may  be  read  in  an  essay  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Mozley.*  For  my  pur- 
pose it  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
the  general  purport  of  it  is  to  enact 
that  a  woman's  property  shall  not 
pass  from  her  to  her  husband  merely 
by  her  marriage,  and  that  she  shall 
be  enabled  to  acquire,  as  well  as  tO' 
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keep,  property  during  coverture,  and 
to  hold  it  free  from  her  husbsuid's 
oontrol  and  from  liability  for  her 
husband's  debts,  and  to  spend  the 
|iroceeds  of  it,  though  not  to  alienate 
the  principal;  that  a  woman  shall 
be  entitled  also  to  keep  or  spend, 
free  from  her  husband's  control, 
such  of  her  earnings  as  are  made  in 
any  occupation  carried  on  separately 
from  her  husband ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  enacted  that  the 
wife  and  not  the  husband  shall  be 
liable  for  debts  contracted  by  her 
otherwise  than  as  the  husband's 
agent,  and  that  she  shall  be  liable 
for  such  maintenance  of  her  hus- 
band and  children  as  shall  prevent 
them  frx)m  becoming  chargeable  to 
the  parish.  And  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  any  disputes  between  hus- 
band and  wife  arising  out  of  their 
respective  proprietary  obligations 
and  for  the  determination  of  any 
suits  brought  by  either  against  the 
other,  they  are  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  or  to  the 
County  Court,  which  courts  are  to 
have,  apparently,  a  large  and  some- 
what undefined  discretion  in  such 
matters,  subject  to  the  usual  appeals 
to  the  respective  appellate  jurisdic- 
tions. 

This  is  a  measure  founded  in 
justice  and  expediency,  and  of  great 
magnitude  and  importance.  It  was 
taken  charge  of  in  the  Lords  by 
Lord  Penzance ;  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Lord  Cairns  gave  their 
support  to  the  principle  of  it ;  Lord 
Penzance,  however,  whilst  he  main- 
tained the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
maintaining  also  that  the  'para- 
mount aul^ority'  of  the  husband 
in  the  household  should  be  sup- 
ported by  law,  so  long  as  the  house- 
hold was  not  broken  up  and  the 
husband  performed  his  duties  and 
did  not  use  his  authority  tyran- 
nically. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  a  Bill  which  can  boast  these 
authorities  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  equally  high  authority 
of  Mr.  Kussell  Gumey  in  the  House 


of  Conmions  (for  to  him  the 
charge  of  it  devolved  when  Hr. 
Shaw  Lefevre  took  office  in  ilie 
Government),  will  presently  pass 
into  law  in  its  main  purport  and 
provisions.  To  me  it  appears  that 
it  cannot  but  operate  beneficially  in 
every  class  of  society,  though  in 
some  classes  it  may  not  operate 
largely.  In  the  upper  classes  it 
will  not  perhaps  effect  much  more 
than  marriage  settlements  for  sepa- 
rate use  and  due  testamentary  dis- 
positions in  favour  of  married 
women  mi^ht  effect  without  it ;  but 
I  believe  that  the  cases  are  far  more 
numerous  than  some  lawyers  in 
Parliament  seem  to  suppose  in 
which,  from  one  motive  or  another, 
or  from  mere  neglect,  the  needfol 
provisions  of  this  nature  are 
omitted.  Mr.  Mill  alleges  (Commons 
debates,  June  lo,  1868),  that  not- 
withstanding settlement  for  sepa- 
rate use  of  the  wife's  income,  the 
husband  has  a  right,  under  the  pre- 
sent law,  to  take  it  from  her  as  soon 
as  she  receives  it.  K  so,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  Bill  will  give  ad- 
ditional security  to  the  wife's  en- 
joyment of  her  own,  even  where 
settlement  for  separate  use  may  not 
have  been  omitted.  But  no  doubt, 
so  long  as  husband  and  wife  live 
together,  there  must  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  a  division  of 
income  and  expenditure  on  the 
principle  of  each  enjoying,  without 
encroachment,  what  each  owns. 
Grenerally  speaking,  law  is  too  gross^ 
an  instrumentality  to  penetrate  the 
economy  of  households.  StiD,  such 
a  law  as  that  in  prospect  will  give 
relief,  and  the  courts  will  Imow 
how  to  administer  it  in  extreme  and 
scandalous  cases,  if  not  in  others; 
and  it  will  have  a  more  general 
operation  in  declaring  a  stendard 
and  criterion  of  obligation  which 
cannot  but  have  its  effect  in  all 
those  innumerable  cases  in  which 
husbands  merely  fall  into  mnjust 
and  selfish  courses  because  the  law 
now  to  be  abrogated  has  made  such 
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courses  cnstomary.  For  it  is  need- 
less to  saj,  that  a  most  important 
operation  of  law  is  in  giving  a 
beneficial  gnidance  to  the  operation 
of  cnstomaiy  sentiment : 

Moras  leges  perduxenmt  jam  in  potesta* 
temnuuD. 

How  far  the  new  Bill  may  modify 
what  Lord  Penzance  calls  the  '  para- 
mount authority  '  of  the  husband, 
and  what  others  call  his  'just'  or 
his  *  proper'  authority,  in  cases  in 
whicn  the  wife  is  rich  and  he  is  poor, 
depends  upon  what  views  we  take 
of  this  paramount,  or  just,  or  proper 
anthoriiy.  K  there  be  a  natural 
predominance  of  man  over  woman, 
and  of  husband  over  wife  (which 
I  neither  affirm  nor  deny),  wives, 
Mr.  Mill  wonld  say,  will  be  unable 
to  assume  an  independence  which 
nature  contravenes,  for  *  what 
women  by  nature  cannot  do,'  he 
tells  us  (p.  48),  4t  is  quite  super- 
fluous to  forbid  them  from  doing ; ' 
and  if  so,  the  new  law  may  be  left 
to  contend  against  nature  in  vain, 
and  the  jnst  marital  authority 
will  hold  its  own  provided  the 
marital  authority  assnmed  to  be 
just  is  no  more  than  that  which 
is  natural.  And  in  this  I  incline 
to  agree ;  and  though,  if  there  be 
a  natural  authority  of  man  over 
woman,  there  is  also  an  author- 
ity scarcely  less  natural  of  the  rich 
over  the  poor,  and  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  the  case  of  a  wealthy  wife 
exercising  a  tyrannical  authority 
over  a  destitute  husband,  yet  in  the 
case  of  husband,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  wife,  pre-nuptial  contracts  will 
not  he  interdicted  by  the  law,  and 
a  penniless  gentleman,  before  he 
ventures  to  marryaan  heiress,  may 
require  to  have  a  competency  set- 
tled upon  him  for  his  separate  use. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  benefits  of 
the  law  will  be  found  less  in  faci- 
lities afforded  for  separate  use  than 
in  those  afforded  for  separation  a 
niensd  et  thoro.  These  facilities 
indeed  do  not  seem  to   enter  into 


the  contemplation  of  Mr.  Mill,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  an  escape  &om 
difficulties  which  he  scarcely  con- 
sents to  recognise.  *  The  rule,'  he 
says,  '  is  simple ;  whatever  would 
be  the  husband's  or  the  wife's,  if 
they  were  not  married,  should  be 
under  their  exclusive  control  during 
marriage '(p.  86).  If  we  were  to  look 
no  fieuther,  the  simple  rule  would  be 
in  most  cases,  and  in  those  in  which 
its  operation  is  most  required, 
simply  inoperative.  The  cases  of 
easy-going  couples  in  which  no 
difficulty  would  occur  under  the 
new  law  are  the  cases  in  which  no 
difficulty  occurs  under  the  old,  and 
the  wife  has,  if  not  all  she  has  a 
right  to,  yet  all  she  desires.  Neither 
do  the  cases  of  the  wv-esay-going 
in  which  separate  use  is  provided 
for  by  settlement  appear  to  profit 
largely  by  the  law,  unless  we  look 
on  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  separation 
or  divorce.  But  Mr.  Mill  is  not 
disposed  to  look  in  that  direction ; 
for  *the  question  of  divorce,'  he 
says,  '  in  the  sense  of  re-marriage, 
is  one  into  which  it  is  foreign  to  my 
purpose  to  enter  '  (p.  59).  And  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  equally 
'  foreign  to  his  purpose '  to  ent^ 
into  the  question  of  separation 
without  divorce,  for  of  that  ques- 
tion, with  all  its  incidents  of  custody 
and  maintenance  of  children  and 
the  many  complications  it  presents, 
he  takes  small  account.  Differences 
may  arise,  he  admits;  but  they 
must  find  their  way  to  a  compromise 
on  piinciples  of  equal  justice,  and 
no  need  to  think  of  coming  to  ex- 
tremities. Some  alarmist,  scared 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  marital 
sway  abolished,  may  uplift  his  voice 
and  tell  us  that — 

His  soul  aches 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  aie  up, 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  tho  other. 

But  Mr.  Mill  would  make  short 
work  with  his  alarms.     The  diffi- 
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caliy,  he  seems  to  think,  is  solved 
at  once  by  a  reference  to  the  case 
of  a  brother  and  sister  living  to- 
gether (Commons    debate  of  loth 
June,  1868  :  Hansard,  vol,   192,  p. 
1 37 1 )  and  a  partnership  in  business 
(Essay y  p.  71).    In  all  this  I  cannot 
concur.     It  may  bo  *  foreign  to  Mr. 
Miirs  purpose  *  to  enter  into  the 
questions  of  divorce  and  separation, 
with  all  their  brood  of  disputable 
problems;  but  these  questions  are 
absolutely  vital  and  essential  to  the 
consideration  of  any  scheme  for  the 
abrogation  of  marital  authority,  and 
they  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
the   question   concerning  conjugal 
rights  of  property ;  nor  can  the  case 
between  man  and  wife, — or,  not  to 
prejudge  matters,  let  us  say,  wife 
and   man, — bo  disposed    of   in    a 
summary  way  by  adducing  the  any- 
thing but  analogous  cases  of  brother 
and   sister,   or  partners  in  trade. 
These  are  associated  either  from 
mutual   affection   or   mutual   con- 
venience,  and  when    the    brother 
and  sister  cease  to  live  in  harmony, 
or  the  partners  cease  to  suit  each 
other's  purposes,  they  can  separate. 
Marriage,  if  fulfilling  its  purpose  of 
procreation,  ft  a  partnership  of  a 
different  kind.     In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  indeed,  as  Mr.  Mill 
states  (p.  83),   married  people  of 
the  higher  classes  manage  matters 
by  mutual  arrangement,  Hving  in 
what  he  calls  *  the  spirit  of  a  just 
law  of  equality,'   or  what  others 
would  call  '  the  spirit  of  a  mutual 
and  unforced  dependence ;'  but,  as 
all  will  agree,  without  any  strong 
pressure  of  authority;  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  the  analogy  of  the 
other  partnerships  may  hold  good. 
But  what  the  law  has  to  contem- 
plate is  the  numerous  minority  of 
cases    in    which    the    exercise    of 
authority  is  indispensable   to   the 
arrangements  of  domestic  life.     Let 
the  husband  be  imperious  and  ob- 
stinate, the  wife  conscientious,  re- 


solute and  intrepid,  and  let  them 
take  opposite  views  of  some  serious 
questions, — shall  the  children  be 
sent  to  this  school  or  that,  or  to 
this  or  that  church?  Or  shall 
consent  be  given  to  the  marriage 
of  a  daughter  not  yet  of  age? 
On  such  questions  is  the  wife  to 
be  equally  entitled  with  the  hus- 
band to  insist  upon  having  her 
own  way,  and  is  the  husband  to  be 
equally  with  the  wife  entitled  to 
insist  upon  having  his  ?  and  if  so, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  For  myself,  I 
cannot  but  feel  the  force  of  Dog- 
berry's dictum  that  *  an  two  ride  of 
a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind ;'  and 
if  so  it  be,  I  should  lean  to  the 
opinion  that,  unless  superiority  of 
judgment,  and  not  merely  equalily, 
could  be  claimed  for  women,  there 
is  no  reason  for  reversing  the  order 
of  things  hitherto  customary,  and 
putting  the  bridle  in  the  hands  of 
the  wife,  whilst  the  husband  is 
placed  on  the  pillion. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  portion  of  au- 
thority which,  let  the  law  say  what 
it  may,  circumstances  will  of  itself 
suffice  to  devolve  upon  the  wife.  Mr. 
Mill  observes  (p.  89)  that  the  wife 
generally  takes  the  management  of 
the  household  and  the  bringing  np 
of  the  children:  and  if  it  maybe 
further  affirmed  that  in  general  the 
husband  has  no  choice,  and  must  of 
necessity  yield  the  control  of  these 
to  his  wife,  we  may  do  well  to  re- 
member what  a  substantial  share  of 
power  is  thereby  committed  to  her 
hands,  and  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  matters  of  common  interest 
will  thus  fall  under  her  daily  direc- 
tion. Singly  taken,  the  acts  of 
authority  may  seem  to  be  exercised 
upon  trifles  ;  but  we  are  to  bear  in 
mind  that  (in  the  language  of  an 
ethical  poet  once  of  unrivalled 
celebrity,  now  almost  forgotten)— 

Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  mait 

the  year ; 
And  trifles  life.^ 


*  Young's  Satires, 
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This  natural  or  circamstantial 
preponderance  of  the  wife  in  eveiy- 
dsj  affairs  has  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  her  position 
generallj,  and,  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation of  life  enables  me  to  jndge, 
I  should  say  that  in  the  majority  of 
conples,  overtly  or  otherwise,  the 
wife  roles.  I  remember  saying  so 
to  a  very  watchful  and  acute  ob- 
server of  life,  who  replied  that 
such  was  her  experience  also  ;  with 
this  addition, — ^that  for  the  most 
part,  when  it  was  otherwise,  the 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one. 
In  politics  the  conjunction  of  phy- 
sical force  with  political  supremacy 
is  said  to  produce  the  worst  form  of 
tyranny,  because  it  is  in  that  con- 
jonction  that  tyranny  has  nothing 
to  fear.  In  domestic  economies,  if 
the  husband  tyrannises,  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  If  the  wife,  the  bus- 
hand  coil'  rebel. 

If,  then,  the  law  shall  retain  in 
the  hands  of  the  husband  all  the 
authority,  sncli  as  it  is,  he  now 
possesses,  excepting  only  that 
which  is  exercised  over  the  wife's 
property,  what  change  will  this 
exception  introduce  into  conjugal 
relations  in  cases  in  which  the  wife 
has  property  of  her  own?  But 
little,  as  I  have  said  already,  in  the 
ordinaiy  easy-going  cases :  but 
little,  also,  in  the  cases  of  domestic 
discord  in  which  the  wife  cannot 
afford  to  separate :  but  possibly  a 
great  deal  in  cases  in  which  the 
wife  is  rich  enough  to  maintain 
herself  and  children  in  separation, 
and  the  husband  is  not  ricn  and  is 
disposed  to  be  harsh  and  tyran- 
nical. For  though  the  law  may  fall 
short  of  such  subtle  efficacy  as 
would  be  required  to  adjust  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  in  the 
details  of  income  and  expenditure 
so  long  as  the  household  is  one 
and  indivisible,  it  may  nevertheless 
avail  to  warn  the  husband    that 


should  he  pass  certain  limits  of  ill- 
behaviour  it  will  be  competent  to 
his  wife  to  effect  a  separation,  not 
with  the  mere  alimentary  allowance 
which  the  Matrimonial  Causes 
Court  might  award  under  the 
existing  law,  but  with  all  the  pro- 
perty that  belongs  to  her ;  wlulst, 
his  own  means  being  by  the  hypo- 
thesis insufficient  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  children,  she  might 
have  it  in  her  power  to  take  them 
along  with  her.  Such  an  issue 
would,  no  doubt,  be  matter  for 
adjudication  by  the  Courts ;  but 
the  law's  recognition  of  her  exclu- 
sive rights  of  property  oould  not 
£bu1  to  affect  the  principles  on  which 
the  awards  in  such  cases  would  be 
founded  ;  and  though,  if  there  were 
faults  on  both  sides,  the  separating 
wife  might  be  required  to  leave  some 
or  all  of  the  children  with  the  bus* 
band  and  make  provision  for  them 
out  of  her  property,  the  provision,  to 
conform  to  the  principles  of  the  law, 
would  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  mere  alimentary  allowances. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in 
which  the  law  might  operate  to 
the  advantage  of  a  wife  rich  enough 
to  support  herself  and  her  children, 
and  sidOTering  from  the  ill-behaviour 
of  a  poor  husband,  even  when  not 
amounting  to  legal  cruelty.  She 
might  induce  him  to  retire  upon  a 
pension ;  and  this  remedy,  if  used 
only  in  the  last  resort  and  upon 
just  and  adequate  groimds,  might 
not  come  amiss.  But  again  the 
ill-behaviour  or  perversity  might 
be  mainly  on  the  wife's  side;  she 
might  be  the  tyrant,  and  he 

The  rack  and  light  leaf  of  her  termagant 
blasts.' 

And  further,  there  may  be  a  desire 
not  only  to  eliminate  him,  but  also 
to  supplant  him.  In  such  cases  it 
is  clear  that  the  power  vested  in 
the  wife  of  buying  out  a  much- 
injured  but  not  very  valiant  and 
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somewhat  mercenary  husband, 
would  be  liable  to  a  good  deal  of 
abuse.  The  old  Roman  formula  of 
divorce  implied  that  the  wife  was 
to  take  with  her  what  belonged  to 
her,  but  the  words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  husband  seem  to  ex- 
press that  he  is  rather  turning  her 
out  of  doors,  and  hurling  her  goods 
at  her  head,  than  dismissing  her 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
right  to  them.  'Bes  tuas  tibi 
habeto ;  tuas  res  tibi  agito ;  exi, 
exi,  ocius ;  vade  foras,  i  roras,  mu- 
lier,  cede  dome'  When  similar 
power  is  given  to  a  wife  to  turn  a 
peccant  husband  out  of  doors  in  a 
like  spirit,  with  his  goods — or  if  he 
has  none,  with  an  alimentary  allow- 
ance— there  may  be  no  great  harm 
done ;  but  when  the  further  power 
is  given  her,  be  he  peccant  or  be  he 
merely  pliant,  to  open  the  door  and 
beg  him  to  go,  taking  with  him  what 
wiSi  make  him  quite  comfortable, 
instead  of  (what  she  may  have 
found  it  convenient  to  make  him) 
very  much  the  reverse,  a  question 
may  reasonably  be  suggested  whe- 
ther the  moralities  of  conjugal  life 
wiU  be  as  much  promoted  as  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  the  parties. 
And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve that  in  the  latter  days  of 
Rome,  when  the  strict  forms  of 
marriage  were  generaUy  exchanged 
for  that  termed  'usus,'  which 
gave  to  the  wife,  along  with 
separate  proprietary  rights,  equal 
rights  of  repudiation  to  those 
possessed  by  the  husband,  what 
happened  as  that  marriage  be- 
came a  very  tenuous  tie.  Mr.  Lecky^ 
cites  from  St.  Jerome  a  case  (an 
extreme  one  of  course)  of  a  wife 
who,  marrying  a  twenty-third 
husband,  became  his  twenty-first 
wife.  He  does  not  cite  it  without 
a  caution  against  exaggerating  the 
effects  of  merely  legal  changes, 
remarking  that  in  a  less  impure 
state  of  public  opinion  than  existed 


in  Imperial  Rome  a  wide  latifcade 
of  claiming  divorce  might  have 
been  allowed  to  both  wife  and 
husband  without  serious  conse- 
quences. And  this  may  be;  but 
no  doubt  independent  rights  of 
property,  even  without  facilities  of 
divorce  (collusive  or  other)  must 
afford  additional  opportunities  of 
separation. 

So  much  for  the  new  legislation 
as  affecting  people  of  property.  It 
will  be  capable  of  doing  some  harm 
in  certain  cases ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  win,  in  my  opinion,  do  a  great 
amoxmt  of  good;  directly  in  pre- 
venting abuses  &.r  worse  and  fu 
more  numerous  than  any  which  it 
can  generate,  and  indirectly  by 
giving  the  sanction  and  support  of 
law  to  such  sentiments  as  ought  to 
prevail  respecting  the  right  of 
women  to  hold  a  position  of  equality 
with  men  in  all  respects  in  which 
nature  and  social  or  domestic  cir* 
cumstance  do  not  make  it  impos- 
sible. 

But  people  of  property  are  not 
the  only  people  to  be  considered. 
They  are  indeed  the  people  least  to 
be  considered.  The  preamble  of 
the  Bill  of  1 868,  as  originally  drawn, 
pointed  to  the  wives  of  the  poor  as 
those  on  whom  the  existing  law 
presses  with  most  severity,  and 
who  were  to  be  especially  protected 
by  the  proposed  change.  I  fear, 
however,  it  is  amongst  the  poor 
that  the  law  will  meet  with  the 
greatest  practical  difficulty  in 
effecting  its  objects.  It  is  amongst 
the  poor  that  the  element  of  phy- 
sical strength  contributes  so  la^ly 
to  the  predominance  of  the  huslMmd, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
Court  of  Chancery  or  the  County 
Courts  could  contrive  (under  §  lo 
of  the  Bill)  to  exempt  the  earn- 
ing or  small  chattels  of  a  wife 
from  the  effects  of  physical  force, 
if  the  husband  should  be  dis- 
posed to  exert  it;    and    amongst 
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the  poor  the  husband  would  in  all 
profaafaility  resort  to  physical  force 
in  any  case  in  which  the  relations 
between  the  two  were  such  that 
the  wife  would  resort  to  the  Courts. 
Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Cyrus  Field, 
in  their  evidence  given  to  the  select 
committee  of  the  Commons  in  1868, 
adduce  American  experience  to  sbow 
that  no  difficulty  and  no  discord  is 
occasioned  in  families  by  laws  giving 
wires  an  exclusive  property  in  au 
that  they  earn  as  well  as  in  all  that 
they  own.  But  in  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  there 
are  two  variations  from  the  law  and 
the  social  circumstances  of  England 
which  very  much  limit  the  ap- 
plicability of  American  experience 
as  a  guide  for  English  legislation. 
The  facilities  for  divorce  and  re- 
marriage are  far  greater,  and  far 
greater  also  is  the  ease  with  whicb 
a  woman  can  obtain  a  living  without 
a  man's  help.  In  England  the 
wives  of  the  labouring  men  could 
not  often  avail  themselves  of  sepa- 
ration or  divorce  even  if  all  possible 
legal  fiusilities  were  afforded  them : 
and  I  am  afraid  that  amongst  the 
poor,  if  civil  jurisdictions  are  to  be 
of  much  use,  criminal  jurisdictions 
must  come  in  aid  of  them.  And  why 
should  they  not?  it  may  be  said. 
To  answer  that,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  the  operation  of  the  laws 
which  already  exist  for  the  protec- 
tion of  women.  What  their  suffer- 
ings are,  from  brutal  husbands  of 
the  poorer  classes,  is  adverted  to  by 
Mr.  Mill  (p.  1461)  in  strong  lan- 
guage, but  in  no  spirit  of  exaggera- 
tion. The  brutatities  of  which  he 
speaks  are  frequent ;  they  are  atro- 
cious and  detestable,  and  what  law 
can  do  to  abate  them  law  ought  to 
do.  But  when  we  come  to  inquire 
what  it  is  within  the  scope  and 
power  of  legislation  to  accomplish, 
we  meet  with  much  discouragement. 
The  existing  law  no  doubt  might  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  so  amended  as  to 
establish  a  just  standard  of  penal 
severity ;  a  Flogging  Act  should  be 


passed,  such  as  was  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  some  years  ago, 
not  without  strong  indications  of  a 
feeling  in  its  favour.  But  the  un-^ 
hopeful  feature  of  the  case  is  that 
courts  and  magistrates  are  too  ofben 
as  feeble  and  effeminate  as  the  cul* 
prits  they  have  to  deal  with  are 
savage ;  so  that  even  the  inadequate 
punishments  permitted  by  the  ex- 
isting law  are  but  rarely  inflicted 
in  fodl  measure.  The  w3e,  even  if 
in  the  first  impulse  of  a  just  anger 
she  brings  a  charge  against  the 
husband,  is  induced,  when  that  im- 
pulse is  spent  and  she  considers  the 
conseqtiences  to  herself  and  her 
children,  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  magistrate ;  and  whether  it  be 
to  save  the  injured  wife  from  after 
resentment  and  her  and  her  chil<^ 
dren  from  the  workhouse,  at  the 
expense  of  other  wives  for  whose 
protection  an  exemplary  sentence  is 
required ;  or  whether  it  be  as  part 
and  lot  of  the  unaccountable  imbeoi- 
liiy  which  pervades  the  administra- 
tion of  our  laws  against  cruelty  and 
violence,  the  magistrate  reduces 
the  often  impotent  penalty  of  the 
law  to  something  even  more  nuga- 
tory than  need  is.  The  want  of  a 
public  prosecutor,  which  enervates 
and  stultifies  our  whole  system  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  is  in  no 
class  of  cases  more  conspicuous 
than  in  this.  Such  an  officer,  acting 
not  necessarily  at  the  instance  of 
the  wife,  but  frt)m  information 
derived  from  poHce  officers  or 
others,  would  see  to  the  due  ad> 
ministration  of  justice,  and  to  a 
certain  point  support  and  invi- 
gorate the  more  feeble  of  its  mi- 
nisters ;  whilst  wives  would  not  so 
often  suffer  from  the  vengeance  of 
their  husbands,  as  well  as  frt)m  the 
crimes  which  have  provoked  com- 
plaint. And  in  this  way  it  may  be 
that  the  institution  of  a  public  pro- 
secutor would  do  more  for  the  pro- 
tection and  well-being  of  the  mar- 
ried women  of  the  poor,  than  Mr. 
BuBsell  Gumey's  BiU,  Mr.  Mill's 
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equalisation  of  rights,  or  any  other 
of  the  measures  -which  have  been 
suggested  for  their  special  and 
peculiar  advantage. 

We  are  now  to  pass  from  the 
-grievances  of  married  women  as 
such,  to  those  of  women  generallj, 
suffered  through  legal  disability  or 
otherwise.  And  it  would  have  been 
convenient  if  Mr.  Mill,  or  some  one 
of  the  able  and  thoughtful  essayists 
whose  views  are  to  be  found  in  the 
volume  edited  by  Mrs.  Butler,*  had 
treated  separately  of  the  disabilities 
created  by  law,  specifying  the  par- 
ticular provisions  of  common  or 
statute  law  to  which  they  take 
exception.  And  further,  in  this 
as  in  many  other  cases  in  which 
existing  law  is  found  fault  with,  a 
material  advance  would  be  made  if 
the  promoters  of  change  were  to 
reduce  their  notions  to  the  form  of 
such  statute  or  statutes  as  they 
would  propose  should  be  enacted. 
If  a  man  desires  to  know  what  he 
wants,  and  if  he  desires  to  enable 
others  to  know  what  he  wants,  and 
if  he  desires  to  know  also,  and  to 
make  known,  what  it  is  possible 
that  law  should  give  him,  the  best 
thing  he  can  do  is  to  draft  his  Bill. 

All  trading  occupations  are  al- 
ready open  to  single  women,  and 
will  be  open  to  married  women  if 
Mr.  Russell  Gumey's  Bill  should  be- 
come law.  Of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, the  Law  and  the  Church  are 
closed  against  women.  Medicine 
is  not  absolutely  and  imperatively 
closed  by  law;  but  under  the  law 
the  medical  schools  and  a  medical 
board  have  it  in  their  power  to  deny 
what  the  law  renders  indispensable. 
Women  are  excluded  by  law  from 
being  members  of  Parliament, 
magistrates,  jurors,  mayors,  alder- 
men,  or  common-councilmen,  mem- 
bers of  vestries,  and  guardians  of 


the  poor.  They  are  generally  ex- 
cluded by  law  or  custom  from  hold- 
ing municipal  offices,  or  offices  or 
employments  of  trust  under  tbe 
crown. 

Now  if  all  legal  disabilities  were 
removed,  there  is  room  for  doubt 
whether  women  would  occupy  them- 
selves much  otherwise  than  thej  do 
at  present :  and  whether  they  woald 
or  would  not,  I  see  no  reason  to  de- 
precate the  removal  of  most  of  thes(* 
disabilities.  It  is  a  sort  of  case  in 
which  custom,  when  founded  iii 
what  Philosopher  Square  calls  '  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,'  can  dis- 
pense  with  legal  sanctions — castom 
so  founded  being  stronger  than 
law;  and  if  the  custom  be  luJ 
founded  in  the  fitness  of  things, 
then  there  would  seem  to  be  m 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  up 
held. 

As  to  facts  of  fitness,  it  may  re- 
quire some  exercise  of  what  may  U' 
called  practical  imagination,  so  to 
forecast  the  career  of  a  woman  in 
those  of  the  learned  professions  not 
hitherto  attempted  by  women,  a& 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
difficulties  she  would  have  to  over- 
come. In  the  Church  we  have 
abundant  experience  of  women,  a<^ 
the  wives  of  clergymen  or  other- 
wise,  performing  some  of  the  mon* 
important  of  a  clergyman's  duties 
more  effectively  than  men  can  per- 
form them.  '  Sacerdos  per  Hie  et 
Heec  olim  declinatur,'  was  said  hy  a 
poet*  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  of  the 
priest  in  the  ages  before  he  was 
condemned  to  celibacy;  and  since 
he  has  been  redeemed  from  celibacj 
we  may  say  it  again.  And  if  a 
clergyman  and  his  wife  make,  not 
only  one  flesh,  but  not  seldom  one 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  cannot 
affirm  with  confidence  that  there  i> 
any  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
— whatever  reason  there  may  bp 


*  Woman* s  Work  and  Woman* a  Culture, 
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Henry  II.,  the  romance  of  the  Saint  GraaL 
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deriyable  from  Scripiare  —  why 
there  should  not  be  a  female  clergy. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  some  of 
the  ministering  functions  for  which 
women  are  better  qualified  than 
men  shonld  not  be  as  highly  esti- 
mated as  the  ojfficicUing  duties  of 
clergymen ;  and  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  some  of  these  even 
might  not  be  quite  as  well  per- 
formed by  women  of  a  high  order 
and  an  age  more  than  merely 
mature,  as  they  are  by  many  of  our 
clergy.  About  preacning  probably 
more  difficulty  would  be  made. 
Women's  preaching  did  not  find 
favour  with  Dr.  Johnson, — *  Sir,  a 
woman's  preaching  is  like  a  dog 
walking  on  his  hmd  legs.  It  is 
not  done  well,  but  you  are  surprised 
to  find  it  done  at  all.'  But  in 
Johnson's  time  learned  or  cultivated 
women  were  much  more  rare  than 
they  are  now,  and  they  are  now 
more  rare  than  they  may  in  no  long 
time  become,  and  in  the  proportion 
borne  to  learned  and  cultivated 
men,  indeed,  than  they  were  300 
years  ago.  Nicholas  IJdairs  ac- 
count of  the  women  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time  (g^ven  in  his  epistle 
to  Queen  Katharine)  describes  a 
prevailing  female  proficiency  which 
is  more  than  we  can  quite  claim  for 
the  .present  generation,  but  not 
more  than  we  may  hope  to  see 
attained  in  the  next,  when  the  class 
of  women  who  now  read  more 
widely  than  average  men  of  the 
same  class,  may  come  to  read  also 
more  deeply.  It  may  then  come 
to  be  said  once  more — 

What  a  nninber  is  there  of  noble  womeOi 
especiallj  here  in  this  realm  of  England, 
yea,  and  how  many  in  the  years  of  tender 
Tiiginity,  not  only  as  well  seen,  and  as 
familiarly  traded,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues  as  in  their  own  mother  language, 
but  also  both  in  all  kinds  of  profane  litera- 
ture and  liberal  arts,  exacted,  studied,  and 
exemsed ;  and  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
theology  so  ripe,  that  they  are  able,  aptly, 
cunningly,  ana  with  much  grace,  either  to 
indite  or  translate  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
for  the  public  instruction  and  edifying  of 
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the  unlearned  multitude!  Neither  is  it 
now  a  strange  thing  to  hear  gentlewomen, 
instead  of  most  vain  communication  about 
the  moon  shining  in  the  water,  to  use  grave 
and  substantial  talk  in  Latin  or  Greek  with 
their  husbands  of  godly  matters. 

Now  in  women  who  have  attained, 
or  in  process  of  time  shall  attain, 
to  this  measure  of  knowledge  and 
intellig^ce,  and  who  shall  have 
ceased  from  vain  commonications 
about  the  moon,  why,  it  may  be 
said,  should  the  gifb  of  preaching 
be  wanting  ?  and  from  those  who 
have  it,  why  should  the  opportunity 
of  employing  it  be  withholden  P  And 
even  if  they  should  be  unable  to 
preach  good  sermons  of  their  own, 
is  there  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  preach  those  of  others  ?  Bishop 
Bull  advised  young  clergymen  not 
to  preach  sermons  of  their  own 
writing ;  and  probably  there  are  few 
hearers  of  sermons  who  would  not 
wish  that  the  same  advice  should 
be  g^ven  and  taken  in  the  case  of 
very  many  clergymen,  both  young 
and  old. 

If  I  am  asked,  then,  why  there 
should  not  be  a  female  clergy,  I  re- 
peat that  I  know  of  no  reason  in 
the  natwre  of  things  why  not.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  far  from 
confidently  maintaining  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  female  clergy.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  I  can  understand 
the  nature  of  things  in  matters 
hitherto  unattempted  and  untried. 
Custom  and  customary  sentiment  is 
strongly  against  it.  I  am  very  far 
from  beong  disposed  to  be  servile  to 
custom : 

What  custom  wills  in  all  things  should  we 

do't. 
The  dust  on  antique  Time  would  lie  un- 

swept, 
And    mountainous    error   be  too  highly 

heaped 
For  truth  to  overpeer — 

But  old  and  unbroken  custom  is, 
as  &r  as  it  goes,  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  what  it  supports ;  not  only 
because  old  custom  may  be  assumed 
to  have  proceeded  out  of  a  fitness 
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(ftigaciooB  posfiibly,  but  noi  impos- 
siblj  permanent)  ;  bat  also  because 
it  makes  a  fitness  where  there  was 
none.  Old  custom  is  the  parent  of 
adaptations  and  conformities,  often 
of  an  endnring,  sometimes  even  of 
an  hereditary  character.  A  gene- 
mtion  of  flaz>Bpinner8  in  Belgium 
who  can  count  no  forerunners,  com- 
petes at  a  disadvantage  with  the 
last  of  successive  generations  in 
Lancashire;  for  want  of  the  here- 
ditary hand  to  manipulate.  The 
minds  of  men  have  their  transmitted 
aptitudes  as  well  as  their  hands; 
and  this  teaches  us  that  some  old 
customs  should  be  rather  left  to  be 
undermined  tiian  sought  to  be  over- 
thrown. To  speak  '  as  one  having 
authority,'  belongs,  in  the  present 
generation,  to  man  rather  than  to 
woman.  A  long  time  must  elapse 
and  a  change  of  opinion  on  the 
matter  in  question  be  slowly  brought 
about  (if  it  can  be  brought  about), 
'before  any  change  of  law  can  be 
contemplated. 

Mr.  Mill  does  not  mention  the 
Church  as  a  career  to  be  thrown 
open  to  women.  Perhaps  he  does 
not  think  it  worthy  of  them.  He 
does  mention  the  law;  whereas  I, 
on  my  part,  am  disposed  to  think, 
that  this  is  the  one  of  the  learned 
professions  which  is  unworthy  of 
women;  and  also  that  there  is  a 
special  unfitness  on  the  part  of  wo- 
men to  undertake  it.  It  was  called 
by  Serjeant  Maynard,  ^ars  hahla- 
twa.*  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be 
quite  as  little  suited  to  highly  edu- 
cated women  as  to  intellectual  men. 
But  it  is  not  so,  and  it  is  &om 
another  point  of  view  that  I  object 
to  it.  Mr.  Mill  affirms  (p.  95) 
that  if  he  can  show  that  women 
should  be  admitted  to  public  func- 
tions, it  ought  to  be  granted  that 
they  are  admissible  to  all  other  oc- 
cupations. But  when  he  has  to 
meet  objections  to  *  girls  in  their 
teens,'   and  *  young  wives  of  two 


or  three  and  twenty,'  he  says  these 
are  not  the  persons  in  question,  but 
rather  'widows,  or  wives  of  forty 
or  fifty '  (p.  185).  But  I  would  a^ 
Mr.  Mill  how  a  widow  or  a  wife  of 
forty  or  fifty  is  to  jump  into  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  without  having  been 
brought  up  to  the  bar  firom  her 
early  girlhood  P  '  Commencez  par 
le  commencement,  Belier,  mou  ami,' 
and  let  us  in  the  first  place  foIW 
the  small  foot  of  our  law  pupil  to 
the  chambers  of  the  Special  Header, 
who  is  her  tutor,  and  see  what 
happens.  There  we  behold  her 
seated, 

Among  the  blest,  the  choacn  few 
(Bleet  if  tbeir  happiness  they  knew). 
Who  for  three  hundred  guineas  paid 
To  some  ereat  master  of  the  trade. 
Hare,  at  his  rooms,  by  special  iaronr, 
His  leave  to  use  their  best  endeaTonr, 
By  drawing  pleas  from  nine  till  four 
To  earn  him  twice  three  hundred  more; 
And  after  dinner  may  repair 
To  'foresaid  rooms,  and  then  and  there, 
Have  'foresaid  leave,  from  five  to  ten, 
To  draw  the  'foresaid  pleas  again.^ 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  therefore, 
after  a  day  spent  with  a  company 
of  assiduous  young  gentlemen,  dis- 
tinguished by  that  modesty  and 
backwardness  which  guarantees 
success  at  the  bar,  we  are  to  trace 
the  small  footstep  back  through 
Holbom  or  the  Strand  to  her  con- 
fiding parents,  or  her  solitary  lodg- 
ings, as  the  case  may  be.  A  year 
or  two  having  been  so  passed  with- 
out adventures,  and  the  young  ladj 
having  kept  her  terms  at  the  Tem- 
ple or  Lincoln's  Inn,  she  hires  con- 
venient chambers  and  half  a  clerk, 
and  receives  attorneys  and  others 
who  may  have  occasion  to  transact 
business  with  her.  Then  come  fiie 
circuits  and  the  attendance  in  courts, 
civil  and  criminal,  where  she  ac- 
quires a  daily  familiarity  with  all 
the  villanies  that  are  done  under 
the  sun,  and  all  the  vices  that 
mix  themselves  up  with  indictable 
offences     or     lead     to     litigation. 


'  Anstey,  Pleader's  Guide. 
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*Toiioli  not,  taste  not,  liandle  not,' 
may  have  been  the  admonition  con- 
Teyed  to  her  mother  or  her  grand- 
mother when  they  were  gii'ls,  and 
remembered  even  when  3iey  were 
■*  widows  or  wives  of  forty  or  fifty ;' 
bnt  it  is  the  business  of  oar  learned 
^end  to  handle  everything,  making 
the  most  or  the  least  of  each  atro- 
cions  or  scandailons  offence,  accord- 
ing to  the  part  she  is  called  upon  to 
take  in  attacking  or  defending  it. 
Mr.  Mill  (p.  117^)  *sees  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  donbt*  that  she 
wonld  perform  her  task  fully  as  weU 
ss  a  man ;  and  therefore  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  her  in  due  season  mount 
the  bench  (whence,  unless  by  that 
time  a  feminine  or  emasculated  ma- 
jority in  Parliament  shall  have 
abolished  punijshment  by  death),  we 
may  hear  her,  after  duly  exchang- 
ing her  wig  for  the  black  cap,  sen- 
tence a  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  be 
taken  to  the  place  whence  he  came, 
and  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he 
is  dead.  Looking  at  this  career,  in 
its  several  steps  and  stages,  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  good  girl  would 
rather  herself  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  than  undertake  it. 

Of  the  learned  professions  there 
remains  medicine.  In  this  some  ex- 
periments have  been  already  made, 
and  more  are  in  progress ;  and  I 
think  they  ought  to  nave  a  fair 
trial,  and  that  the  Act  of  1858,  and 
any  other  obstructive  provisions  of 
law,  should  be  so  amended  as  not 
to  empower  public  medical  authori- 
ties to  refuse  the  right  to  practise 
to  women  whose  qualifications  are 
the  same  as  those  which  entitle 
men  to  practise.  In  some  branches 
of  practice,  female  practitioners,  if 


competent — and  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  competent  when 
duly  instructed — would  be  mani- 
festly preferable  to  male.  In  other 
branches,  anatomical  studies,  and 
the  necessity  of  dissection,  would 
be  stumbling-blocks  on  the  thresh- 
hold ;  and  there  may  be  some  diffi- 
culties— shown  however,  in  the 
essay  of  Miss  G«x  Blake,^  not  to 
have  been  insurmountable  in  other 
ages  and  coimtries,  and  which,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  not  be  found  wholly 
so  in  ours — ^in  the  way  of  opening 
medical  schools  to  female  pupils. 
No  one,  it  is  true,  would  desire 
to  see  girls  of  our  time  explore 
such  fields  of  physiology  as  were 
treated  by  Abella  and  Trottula  in  the 
middle  ages  (if  the  work  ascribed 
to  the  latter  was  really  hers) ;  and 
whatever  limits  should  be  assigned 
to  lecturers  and  teachers,  the  mixing 
of  male  and  female  pupils  would 
seem  to  be,  in  our  time  and  country 
at  least,  undesirable.  In  our  medi- 
cal schools  those  of  the  students 
whose  nature  is  not  its  own  pro- 
phylactic are  said  to  take  a  taint 
of  hardness  and  coarseness  in  the 
crude  season  of  their  early  profes- 
sional training  which  it  requires 
some  years  of  maturer  life  and  the 
humanities  of  their  calling  to  cor- 
rect. On  the  other  hand,  however, 
it  may  be  said  that  feminine  na- 
ture, if  spared  all  unnecessazy  con- 
tact with  masculine  in  the  process, 
is  in  itself  so  much  less  corruptible 
in  this  kind,  that  it  may  be  better 
fitted  for  the  trials  to  be  encoun- 
tered; and  though  most  women 
will  probably  shrink  from  such 
trials,  there  may  be  not  a  few  with 
pure  minds  and  brave  hearts  who 
will  not ;  and  if  a  new  vocation  shall 


'  I  quote  the  passage  in  which  the  general  proposition  is  oontained,  of  which  I  make 
here  a  specific  application.  '  like  the  French  compared  with  the  English,  the  Irish  with 
the  Swiss,  the  Greeks  or  Italians  compared  with  the  German  races,  so  women  compared 
with  men  may  be  fonnd  on  the  arerage  to  do  the  same  things,  with  some  Tariety  in  the 
particular  kind  of  excdlence.  Bnt  that  they  would  do  them  fully  as  well  on  the  whole  if 
th^ir  education  and  cultiTation  were  adapted  to  correcting,  instead  of  aggravating,  the 
infirmities  incident  to  their  temperament  I  see  not  the  smaUest  reason  to  doubt.' 

*  Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Citltare,  p.  1x4. 
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be  provided  for  these,  and  one  of  an 
order  and  quality  so  high  and  bene- 
ficent, a  great  object  will  be  gained 
for  mankind.  But  at  first,  and  un- 
less and  until  medical  schopls  ez- 
clnsiyely  female  can  be  constituted, 
the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  must 
be  real  and  formidable ;  and  when 
we  find  Miss  Gex  BlaJce  making 
light  of  them,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  she  attributes  to  women  gene- 
rallj  some  qualities,  some  powers, 
and  some  immunities  which  are  ex- 
ceptional and  rare,  if  not'peculiar  to 
herself.  Those  women  who  can 
write  as  she  has  written  maj  be 
able  to  command  the  respect  which 
she  commanded  from  the  young 
students  in  medical  schools,  whether 
English  or  foreign.  But  the  women 
who  can  write  as  she  has  written 
are  assuredly  not  many. 

Leaving  the  learned  professions 
we  come  next  to  employments  in 
the  pubHc  service.  Mr.  MiU  would 
have  women  to  be  considered 
eligible  for  all  such  employments, 
from  the  cabinet  minister's  to  the 
clerk's.  And,  of  course,  he  would 
have  them  to  be  eligible  for  seats  in 
Parliament. 

Now  as  to  clerkships  and  em- 
ployments in  the  public  service  of 
that    class    and  kind,    before   the 
Government  is  called  upon  to  give 
girls  and  women  appointments  in 
public  offices,  it  would  be  well  to 
inquire  why  they  are  not  employed 
in  similar  capacities  in  the  counting- 
houses  of  bankers  or  merchants  or 
the  offices   of  railway  companies. 
It  is   not,   I  think,   because  they 
are  considered  incompetent  to  the 
transaction  of  the  business  usually 
transacted  by  clerks.      They    are 
employed  by   retail  dealers;    and 
they  do  the  book-keeping  of  shops, 
if  not  as  well  as  men,  yet  well 
enough.     I  can  only  account  for 
their  exclusion  by  ascribing  it  to 
the  inconvenience  of  mixing  the 
sexes   in  the   transaction  of  such 
business  as  is  to  be  transacted  in 
rooms,   not,   like    shops,    open   to 


public  view ;  and  to  the  reluctance 
of  employers  to  assume  the  serious 
responsibility  of  looking  after  g^ls 
and  women  in  matters  of  conduct 
and  character.  Men  are  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves ;  the  care 
they  do  take  is  often  not  much; 
but  if  grirls  were  left  to  take  as  little, 
the  consequences  would  be  what 
the  world  considers  worse. 

If  the  inconvenience  of  mixing  the 
sexes  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  ex- 
cluding women  from  the  counting- 
houses  of  merchants  and  bankers, 
it  is  a  reason  more  than  sufficient 
for  their  exclusion  from   Govern- 
ment   offices.      The    discipline    of 
Gk)vemment  offices  is  necessarily 
much  more  lax  than  that  of  count- 
ing-houses.     The  clerk  employed 
by  the  Grovemment  holds  his  office 
in  these  days,  not  so  much  during 
good  behaviour,  as  during  what  is 
not  extravagantly  bad  behaviour; 
for  the  nodsconduct  must  be  flagrant 
and  distinctly  provable  to  induce 
heads  of  departments  to  face   the 
difficulties  attending    a    dismissal 
— difficulties  possibly  to   include  a 
grievous    sacrifice  of  public   inte- 
rests by  wasting  the   time  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     Members   of 
that  House  will  sometimes  inflict 
such  a  sacrifice   on   very  slender 
grounds;   and  if  they  will   do  so 
in  favour    of   a   male    delinquent 
who  pretends  that    he    has   been 
hardly  used,  much  more,  and  ivith 
much  more  chivalrous  pertinacity, 
would  they  do  so  in  favour  of  a 
female  delinquent.    Such  being  the 
lions  in  the  path  of  the  public  em- 
ployer,  the  private  employer,    on 
the  contrary,  has  only  to  say,  *  Yon 
do  not  suit  me :  go  elsewhere.' 

As  we  proceed  upward  in  the 
scale  of  social  rank  and  civil  em- 
ployments, difficulties  increase ;  and 
the  position  of  women  called  npon 
to  exercise  authority  over  men,  and 
of  men  called  upon  to  render  obe- 
dience, presents  new  elements  of 
incongruity.  In  shopkeeping  life, 
men  serve  under  women,  as  well  as 
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women   under  men ;    in  domestic 
fife,  men-servants  obej  ladies :  bnt 
it  may  nevertheless  be  a  question 
whether  ladies  could  conveniently 
exercise  authority  over  gentlemen, 
or  gentlemen  over  ladies.     Distinc- 
tions of  class  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
ventional distinctions ;  but  conven- 
tional distinctions  are  real  distinc- 
tions.    Under  the  operation  of  na- 
tural laws  controlling  the  sensitivo- 
rational  imagination  of  man^  con- 
ventional   distinctions    have  their 
substantial  and  inevitable  incidents ; 
and  of  these  it  is  but  a  juvenile  phi- 
losophy that  would  refuse  to  take 
account.  Should  1  be  asked  why,  if  a 
lady  can  exercise  authority  over  her 
footman,  a  female  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury  should  not  exercise  au- 
thority over    the    clerks   in    that 
department,   I    answer   that,    not 
only  difference   of  education,   but 
distance   in   social  position,   gives 
facilities  in  the  one    case    which 
are    wanting  in   the    other;    and 
this  distance  constitutes  the  irre- 
levancy of  the  example  of  queens 
adduced  by  Mr.  Mill  to  show  that 
civil  authority  can  be  fitly  vested  in 
women.     If  I  am  asked  why,  con- 
versely,  the  gentleman  filling  the 
office  of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
should  not  have  young  ladies  under 
him  as  junior,  and  old  ladies  as  senior 
clerks,   the  answer  is  the  same : 
proximiiy  of  social  position  gene- 
rates relations  between  ladies  and 
gentiemen  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  assumption  of  official  autho- 
rity by  either  sex  over  the  other. 

Seats  in  Parliament  involve  in- 
compatibilities quite  as  forbidding. 
Mr.  Mill  says,  *  If  the  political  sys- 
tem of  this  country  is  such  as  to 
exclude  unfit  men,  it  will  equally 
exclude  unfit  women '  (p.  97).  Ais 
the  political  system  of  the  country 
is  not,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  such 
«L8  to  exclude  unfit  men,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  Mr. 
Mill  is  right  in  saying  that,  if  it 
'were,  it  would  exclude  unfit  women ; 
And  the  more  pertinent  inquiry  is, 


whether  unfit  women  would  not  be 
a  worse  element  than  unfit  men; 
and  whether  the  admission  of  the 
xmfit  of  both  sexes  would  not  aggra- 
vate the  unfitness  of  the  xmfit  mem- 
bers of  each.  The  rough  treatment 
with  which  man  meets  man  in  de- 
bate could  not  be  employed  by  man 
meeting  woman,  let  the  woman  be 
ever  so  unfit;  and  if  it  were,  the 
probability  is  that  the  woman  would 
cry.  The  interference  of  the  Speaker, 
if  a  man,  could  not  be  exercised  to- 
wards women  with  the  freedom 
with  which  it  is  exercised  towards 
men,  and  yet  the  liberty  of  speech 
indulged  by  women  in  debate  would 
probably  be  much  lar^r  than  that 
usually  permitted  to  men. 

Having  come  to  the  end  of  his 
argument  in  favour  of  admitting 
women  to  posts  and  employments 
from  which  they  are  excluded,  Mr. 
Mill  is  met  by  some  questions  as  to 
how  they  prosper  in  some  of  the 
higher  employments  from  which 
they  are  not  excluded — in  sciences, 
arts  and  literature.  He  admits  that 
in  these  kinds  no  production  entitled 
to  tha^first  rank  has  been  the  work 
of  a  woman;  and  his  endeavour  is 
to  account  for  this  '  without  suppos- 
ing that  women  are  naturally  inca- 
pable of  producing  them'  (p.  126). 
A  series  of  causes  are  assigned  for 
this  state  of  facts ;  but  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  the  series  we  have  to 
ask  what,  if  not  natural  incapabilities, 
are  the  causes  of  those  causes.  It 
is  only  three  generations  since 
women  have  begun  to  bestir  them- 
selves (p.  127).  Their  inferiority 
in  science  and  philosophy  is  from 
want  of  originality  (p.  128).  Their 
want  of  originality  is  from  want  of 
knowledge  to  bring  them  to  the 
point  from  which  originality  takes 
its  start,  and  their  want  of  know- 
ledge is  from  want  of  education 
(pp.  128,  130,  136).  Their  infe- 
riority in  literature  is  owing  to  men 
having  created  a  literature  before 
women  wrote,  so  that  women  became 
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imitators  of  men  as  the  Romans  of 
the  Greeks  (p.  132).  Their  infe- 
riority in  the  fine  arts  is  because 
they  have  not  pnrsned  them  pro- 
fessionally (pp.  133-4).  They  do 
not  desire  fame,  nor 

Scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days ; 
and  this  is  '  only  the  natural  result 
of  their  circumstances/  and  society 
has  so  ordered  things  (pp.  140-1). 
Thronghoat  this  array  of  reasons 
we  have  to  ask  at  every  step,  why 
is  it  thus  ?  What  are  the  reasons  of 
those  reasons  ?  Why  did  not  women 
go  to  woric  sooner  ?  why  did  they 
not  find  their  way  to  education  and 
knowledge  and  originality?  why 
did  they  let  men  create  a  literature, 
and  not  take  care  to  be  in  at  the 
creation  ?  why  have  they  not  pursued 
the  fine  arts  professionally  instead 
of  superficially  as  amateurs  ?  Why 
should  society,  which  is  male  and 
female,  have  placed  its  one  moiety 
more  than  its  other  equally  capable 
moiety  in  circumstances  unfavour- 
able to  lofty  aims?  Surely  the 
one  cause  causative  of  all  these 
proximate  causes  is  not  to  be  found 
in  man's  superior  strength  of  body  ; 
and  yet,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
Mr.  Mill's  treatise,  dig  and  delve  as 
we  may,  no  other  root  of  doctrine  is 
to  be  reached. 

And  here  I  come  to  a  curious  evo- 
lution of  Mr.  Mill's  in  his  contention 
for  the  claims  of  women.  He  re- 
bukes with  scorn  the  *  silly  panegy- 
rics' on  the  superior  moral  nature  of 
women  offered  by  those  who  depre- 
ciate their  intellectual  nature,  and 
he  instructs  us  that  such  empty 
compliments  must  provoke  a  ^  bitt^ 
smile  from  every  woman  of  spirit ; ' 
seeing  that  there  is  '  no  other  situa- 
tion in  life  in  which  it  is  the 
established  order,  and  ccmsidered 
quite  natural  and  suitable,  that  the 
better  should  obey  the  worse'  (pp. 
142-3).  I  hardly  know  by  what 
spirit  '  a  woman  of  spirit'  should  ba 
said  to  be  animated,  who  should 
resent  the  opinion  that  women  are 
morally  superior  to  men,  even  when 
entertained  by  a  person  who  ven- 


tures to  think  that  they  are  intel* 
lectually  unequal.  For  myself^ 
though  I  do  xiot  positively  deny  the 
intellectual  equcdity,  I  see  some 
reason  to  doubt  it;  and  as  I  might 
easily  be  betrayed  into  the  panegyric 
in  question  (if  an  estimate  ascrib- 
ing a  specific  superiority  is  to^  be 
siyled  a  panegyric),  I  feel  as  if  I 
might  at  any  moment  be  confronted 
by  the  formidable  '  woman  of  spirit,' 
and  withered  by  her  smile.  But,  in 
truth,  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Mill  and  me  has  a  deeper  aonrce 
than  any  mere  diffsrence  in  our 
estimates  of  the  intellects  and  capa- 
bilities of  women.  His  langaage, 
which  seems  so  strange  at  first 
sight,  is  the  language  of  indignation 
at  those  usages  and  doctrines  by 
which  he  oonceives  that  women 
suffer  the  loss  of  independence ;  and 
the  deeper  difference  between  him 
and  me  is  in  our  respective  views 
of  the  nature  and  vsJue  of  the  in* 
dependence  they  lose.  In  taking 
stock  of  the  benefits  to  ensue  on 
redeeming  women  from  subjection,, 
he  says  : — *  It  would  be  a  grievous 
under-statement  of  the  case  to  omit 
the  most  direct  benefit  of  all,  the 
unspeakable  gain  in  private  happi- 
ness to  the  liberated  half  of  the 

species Afler    the  primaiy 

necessities  of  food  and  raiment,, 
freedom  is  the  first  and  strongest 
want  of  human  nature  ....  the- 
freedom  of  action  of  the  individual 
— the  Hbert^  of  each  to  govern  his 
conduct  by  his  own  feelings  of  duty,, 
andby  such  laws  and  8ocialre8traint& 
as  his  own  conscience  can  subscribe 

to He  who   would  rightly 

appreciate  the  worth  of  penoniJ 
independence  as  an  element  of  hap- 
piness, should  consider  the  value  he 
himself  puts  upon  it  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  his  own.  .  .  .  Let  him  rest 
assured  that  what«ver  he  feels  on 
this  pointy  women  feel  in  a  fully 
equal  degree'  (pp.  178-9).  I  de- 
sire to  ask ; — first,  is  this  a  just 
estimate  of  the  value  of  indepen- 
dence to  men;  secondly,  is  it  a  just 
estimate  of  its  value   to  women  ^ 
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and  tiiirdly,  whetlier  H  l>e  so  <nr 
not,  18  it  well  that  it  should  be 
so?  Freedom  and  independence 
are  not  one,  but  diverse  in  kind  and 
qnalitj.  One  kind  of  freedom, 
which  has  its  Talne  no  doubt  in 
onr  ejee,  is  that  of  a  man  who  is 
free  to  sell  his  independence ;  and 
many  are  the  men  who  seU  it  in 
large  meaenre  i<x  a  small  price, — 
not  to  provide  i^emselyee  with  *  the 
primary  necessities  of  food  and  rai- 
ment,' bnt  to  provide  '  le  soperfla, 
chose  si  n^oessaire,' — very  secondary 
necessities  indeed.  Another  mach 
valued  freedom  and  independence, 
is  that  which  relates  to  politics  and 
civil  organi8ati<m,  and  this  has  its 
naes  in  their  oonstmction,  con1a?ol, 
and  conservation;  and  veiy  noble 
nses  they  are,  and  yet  the  conse- 
qnenoes^enceproceeding  arendzed. 
Mr.  Mill  says  (p.  182),  that  'the 
love  of  power  and  the  love  of  liberty 
are  in  eternal  antagonism,'  and  that 
*when  there  is  least  liberty,  the 
passion  for  power  is  the  most  ardent 
and  unaerapnlons.'  If  he  means 
the  antagonism  whereby  the  love  of 
power  in  one  man  is  controlled  and 
suppressed  by  the  love  of  liberty  in 
another,  I  agrae  with  him.  But  if 
he  means  (and  this  is,  I  think,  what 
he  does  mean),  that  the  man  loving 
liberty  for  himself^  does  not  also 
love  power  over  others,  I  totally 
differ  from  him.  And  as  of  in- 
dividual men,  so  of  classes  and 
oombmations  of  men.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  love  of  liberty  is  in 
almost  all  men,  and  in  absolutely 
all  claBBOs  andeombinations  of  men, 
liable  to  pass  into  the  love  of  power, 
to  becoma  blended  with  it,  and  nl- 
timatety,  if  no  correction  shall  be 
met  with,  to  be  absorbed  l:nr  it.  I 
have  been  aecnstomed  to  thmk  that 
there  is  no  corruption  of  the  pas- 
sions to  which  human  nature  is 
more  subject  than  to  this. 

Bnt  civil  freedom,  even  when 
itself  nncormpted,  is  frurfr'om  being 
one  and  the  same  with  personal  in- 


dependence: the  former  is  a  poor 
possession  in  comparison  with  the 
latter ;  and  the  former  is  fiir  from 
being  in  all  its  consequences  and 
concomitants  propitious  to  the 
latter.  Personal  independence  is  a 
high  moral  and  spiritoal  attribute, 
— ^Hke  other  such  attributes,  in 
some  measure  snbieet  to  circum- 
stances, and  capable  of  being  im- 
paired ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  civil  freedom,  con- 
ferring  equal  rights  and  equal  op- 
portunities of  advancement  on  all 
men,  does  thereby  cherish  and  pro- 
nK)te  in  each  man  this  precious 
possession  of  an  independence 
seated  in  the  heart.  What  it  does 
promote  is  ambition,  the  mother  of 
restless  desires  and  disquieting  ap- 
prehensions, and  the  very  step- 
mother of  independence,  pursuing 
it  ^novercoMbus  odiis*'  Se  whose 
natural  wants  are  satisfied  as  he 
is,  and  to  whom  no  opportunities 
of  rising  present  themselves,  if 
his  lot  be  moderately  easy,  will 
be  contented  with  it;  whereas  he 
who  sees  a  patii  ascending  from 
summit  to  summit  always  before 
him,  will  be  tempted  to  pass  his 
life  in  striving  and  struggling,  and 
through  uneasy  aspirations  to  forfeit 
the  true  independence  which  walks 
hand  in  hand  with  contentment. 

And  again,  *The  only  school  of 
moral  sentiment,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  ^  is 
society  between  equals '(79).  If  it 
were  so,  "there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  school  of  moral  sentiment; 
for,  as  I  have  observed  already,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  equality.  But 
if  there  were  such  a  things  and  such 
a  school,  Ihere  are  some  of  tho 
moral  sentiments  which  would  not 
be  taught  in  it,  even  if  there  were^ 
not  some  of  the  more  or  less  im- 
moral  sentiments  which  would.  *Let 
not  the  strong  man  despise  <he 
weak ;  and  let  the  weak  see  that  he 
reverence  the  strong.'  That  injunc- 
tion is  contained  in  the  'False 
Gospels,'*  but  it  would  not  have  been 


>  First  JBpis,  Clement ,  zvii.  34. 
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unworihj  of  a  place  in  the  trae. 
Perhaps,  however,  all  that  Mr.  Mill 
means  iseqnalitjintheeye  of  the  law. 
This  there  may  be,  and  there  onght 
to  be,  and  in  the  main  in  this 
country  there  is ;  and  where  there 
is  not,  the  effect  is  much  the  same ; 
for  the  spirit  ont  of  which  the  legal 
equality  has  issued  is  sure  to  operate 
more  powerfuUy  in  socieiy  than  the 
law  itself  can  operate,  and  there 
will  be  pretty  nearly  aJl  the  social 
equality  that  nature  will  permit 
(which  is  not  much),  and  the  school 
of  moral  sentiment  will  be  nature's 
school  and  not  Mr.  Mill's.  For,  in 
truth,  nature,  which  has  made  men 
differ  from  women,  and  has  also  made 
them  differ  fiK)m  each  other — differ  in 
age,  differ  in  health,  in  animal  spirits, 
in  ener^,  in  personal  attractiveness 
and  in  intellect,  has  provided  such  a 
school  of  moral  sentiment  as  could 
never  be  found  in  relations  of 
equality.  And  nature  furthermore, 
inasmuch  as  she  has  given  men  an 
imagination  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions from  birth,  rank,  wealth, 
pomp,  and  circumstance,  has  pro- 
vided yet  another  school  of  moral 
sentiment  through  social  and  ad- 
ventitious inequalities.  These  are 
said  to  be  artificial  because  their 
derivation  from  nature  is  less  direcii 
than  some  other  inequalities ;  but  this 
makes  but  little  difference ;  for,  as  in 
the  case  of  Perdita's  '  streaked  gilli- 
flower ' — 

O'er  that  art 
Which,  joQ  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes — 

And  what  is  it  that  is  taught  in 
these  schools  P  Kot  only  patience, 
forbearance,  humility,  charity,  sene- 
rosiiy ;  but,  I  will  say  also,  if  Mr. 
Mill  will  aJlow  me,  personal  inde- 
pendence. There  is  in  truth,  no 
purer  independence  than  that  of  the 
man  who,  being  contented  with  his 
own  lot,  is  contented  also  to  recognise 
superiority  in  another,  be  it  of  what 
is  inborn,  or  be  it  of  what  is  social 
and   extrinsic ;   and    there   is    no- 


thing that  strikes  at  the  root  of  per- 
sonal independence  more  than  the 
jealousies  of  plebeian  pride.  We 
have  this  truth  constantly  before 
our  eyes  in  our  own  country,  for 
men's  fear  of  being  accounted  bj 
others  of  less  importance  than  they 
account  themselves,  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  hope  to  rise  above  eqoab 
and  to  reach  the  level  of  superiors ; 
and  these  hopes  and  fears  are  the 
necessary  growth  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions ;  and  thus  freedom,  with  all 
it4s  progeny  of  virtues,  is  the  parent  of 
one  vice,  aitd  that  a  parricidal  vice : 
for  the]  pride  which  is  begotten 
of  freedom  preys  upon  its  vitals. 
*  The  proud  man,  who  is  the  poor 
man,  braggeth  outwardly  but  b^- 
geth inwardly,'  says  St.  Jerome;  and 
those  who  set  most  store  by  their 
independence  are  commonly  those  by 
whom  independence  is  unknown; 
and  who,  moreover — ^by  an  inhibition 
issuing  from  their  own  nature  and 
dispositions — ^let  them  rise  to  what 
position  they  may,  can  by  no  possi- 
bility achieve  it.  They  are,  and 
always  must  be,  in  want  and  in  fear. 
Thus  it  is  that  free  political  institu- 
tions, whilst  they  may  be  relied  upon 
to  make  a  nation  great  and  rich, 
and  may  be  expected  in  some  ul- 
terior result,  let  ns  hope,  to  make 
it,  what  is  more  important,  good 
and  happy,  yet  in  the  meantime  and 
on  some  natures,  perhaps  on  many, 
have  a  mixed  operation,  not  more 
equivocal  in  relation  to  any  of  the 
virtues  than  to  that  of  personal  in- 
dependence. The  most  perfect  li- 
berty of  action  and  development 
may  indeed 

Of  inward  slare  make  outward  free»* 

but  that  outward  freedom  is  bat  a 
low  step  on  the  ladder  of  our  upward 
progress;  and  it  may  be  well,  by 
way  of  counteraction  to  some  ac- 
companying influences  of  merely 
civil  freedom,  that  the  female  haif 
of  human  kind  should  be  placed  in 
a  position    more    favourable  than 


'  Paradise  Begained, 
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that  of  men  for  preserving  the 
nobler  and  purer  independence  in 
which  many  are  bom,  but  which, 
ia  this  Gonntry  at  least,  not  so 
manj  as  one  wonld  desire  are 
enabled  to  carry  with  them  through 
the  straggles  of  an  active  and  eager 
life. 

It  is  ijaore  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
torj  since  I  have  been  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  continent  as  it  is  now 
and  as  Mr.  Mill  knows  it,  mast 
presentsocial  aspects  other  than  those 
with  which  I  have  been  acquainted ; 
bnt  when  I  knew  it,  the  looks, 
manners  and  deportment  of  the 
middle  classes  in  Germany  and  Italy 
seemed  to  express  more  of  indepen- 
dence (in  its  natural  combination 
with  coartesy  smd  contentment)  than 
those  of  my  own  countrymen.  Un- 
eqoal  classes  met  upon  more  eqoal 
terms.  This  I  was  disposed  to  attri- 
bnte,  partly  no  doubt  to  a  tempera- 
ment through  which  happiness  was 
sufficient  to  itself  and  advancement 
in  life  was  no  great  object,  but 
partly  also  to  the  few  openings 
upward  in  the  social  scale  making 
some  sorts  of  advancement  im- 
practicable and  therefore  not  an 
object  at  aU.  Perhaps  no  indication 
of  the  condition  and  character  of  a 
people  is  more  significant  than  the 
hnman  aspect  of  a  street.  It  ex- 
pressed to  my  eyes,  abroad  ease  and 
independence,  at  home  care  and 
haste.  When  I  look  in  the  faces  of 
men  and  in  the  faces  of  women,  I 
seem  to  recognise  a  difference  of  the 
like  purport  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

1  will  end  as  I  began,  with  some 
notice  of  the  general  tone  and  tenour 
of  Mr.  Mill's  essay.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  large  measure  in  which  mat- 
ter of  opinion  is  represented  as  mat- 
ter of  indubitable  truth,  ascribing 
it  to  the  art  of  the  advocate  renoun- 
cing for  a  season  the  exercise  of 


philosophic  circumspection.  But 
perhaps  I  should  have  allowed  some- 
thinff  also  for  the  ardour  of  the  man 
impelling  the  philosopher  to  over- 
leap scientific  restraints.  And  in 
this  ardour  I  seem  to  recognise  what 
is  not  new  to  me,  except  as  what 
was  old  becomes  new  after  many 
years— that  incandescentphilosophy 
so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Mill's  school 
of  philosophers,  when  I  had  the 
never  to  be  forgotten  privilege  and 
dehght  of  meeting  them,  some  forty 
or  five  and  forty  years  ago,  face  to 
face  in  debate.  I  find  in  undecayiiig 
energy  after  all  this  efflux  of  years 
the  vigour  of  the  intellectual  athlete, 
the  logical  subtlety  and  the  gift  of 
luminous  exposition  by  which  the 
school  was  distinguished ;  and  along 
with  these,  I  find  traces  yet  left  of 
a  still  happier  gift  which  belonged 
to  these  philosoph ers  th en ,  and  which 
it  might  have  been  supposed  would 
have  faded  away  out  of  sight  when 
their  youth  was  past.  Their  felicity 
was  ihs,t  they  knew  not  to  doubt. 
Whilst  other  minds  wandered  in  a 
porgatoiy  of  perplexities,  a  paradise 
of  certainties  was  theirs.  I  envied 
and  admired  the  clearness,  the  in- 
trepidity, the  bright  and  imperious 
decisiveness  with  which  some  of 
them  delivered  themselves  of  what- 
ever doctrines  they  taught.  Yet 
delighted  and  dazzled  as  I  was,  I 
sometimes  felt  that  my  faith  in  their 
doctrines  would  have  been  more  if 
theirs  had  been  less.  And  whilst  I 
surrender  no  scintilla  of  my  old  ad- 
miration, the  other  feeling  has  rather 
grown  upon  me;  I  appreciate 
more  and  more  that  element  of  just- 
ness in  opinion  which  consists  in 
gradations  of  confidence  or  diffidence; 
and  when  opinions  are  flashed  upon 
me  without  these  penciUings  of  light 
and  shade,  I  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  to  place  them  in  the 
first  rank  of  authority. 
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THE  FATE  OF  PARAGUAY.* 


TTERT  few  people  in  Europe 
Y  knew  anything  about  the  Re- 
public of  Paraguay,  and  still  fewer 
cared  whether  or  no  it  had  an  in- 
dependent existence,  until  some  four 
or  five  yeazs  ago  they  heard  that  it 
was  at  war  with  the  allied  forces  of 
the  Empire  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  the  Banda  Ohriental. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  South 
America  showed  them  a  small  strip 
of  country,  a  kind  of  Mesopotamia 
between  the  great  rivers  Paraguay 
and  Parand,  bearing  about  the  same 
proportion  to  the  territory  of  its 
.  combined  enemies,  as  Hertfordshire 
may  bear  to  the  remainder  of  Eng- 
land. The  difference  of  size  was 
not  the  only  startling  disadvantage 
of  the  little  State.  With  enemies 
holding  both  sides  of  the  united 
river  Parana,  maintaining  a  fleet 
upon  its  waters,  and  holding  all 
the  surrounding  territory  excepting 
on  the  unprolitable  side  of  the 
desert  Chaco,  it  was  evident  that 
Paraguay  could  have  no  possibility 
of  obtaining  either  men  or  supplies 
from  beyond  the  confined  limits  of 
her  own  soil.  There  seemed  to  be 
but  little  chance  for  her  in  a  strug- 
gle for  life  with  her  gigantic  neigh- 
bours ;  and  to  the  many  singular 
mysteries  connected  with  Paraguay 
was  added  the  new  wonder  as  to  how 
she  could  have  had  the  audacity 
under  such  circumstances  to  declare 
war.  It  was  difficult  to  suppose 
that  it  could  end  in  anything  less 
than  her  speedy  and  completid  de- 
struction. Not  only,  however,  was 
the  war  commenced,  but  it  was 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  obsti- 
nacy and  ferocity  ;  and  even  now, 
after  a  period  of  five  years  from  its 


beginning,  it  can  only  be  said  to  he 
dying  from  inanition  :  if  there  is  no 
more  fighting  it  is  only  because 
there  is  nobody  else  left  to  fight. 
It  is  supposed  that  fully  seven  eighth 
of  the  whole  population  of  Parar- 
guay  have  perished  in  a  sea  of  blood 
and  misery :  and,  though  Pt-esident 
Lopez  has  not  yet  surrendered,  it 
is  known  that  he  has  taken  refuge 
in  the  interior  with  the  last  hand- 
ful of  men  and  boys  that  could  be 
got  together.  The  whole  conntiy 
is  left  desolate ;  and  whenever  peace 
is  made  with  the  few  survivors  of 
the  nation,  it  will  be  found  ih&t 
solitudvuemfaciunt,  pacem  appeUani, 
will  apply  to  the  case  as  exactly  as 
it  did  in  the  times  of  Tacitus  and 
Agricola.  When  we  are  told  that, 
in  a  country  whose  population  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  did  not 
probably  exceed  800,000  souls,  with 
only  20,000  inhabitants  in  its  capi- 
tal, Asun9ion,  the  rest  consisting  of 
a  scattered  agricultural  people- 
that  out  of  this  comparatively  small 
assemblage  of  human  beings,  some 
200,000  males  have  been  already 
sacrificed,  and  that  about  50,ocx> 
soldiers  perished  by  wounds  and 
disease  before  any  important  battle 
was  fought — and  when  we  know 
that  at  the  present  moment  no 
amount  of  conscription  or  patriotism 
can  avail  to  bring  more  l£an  a  few 
hundred  men  for  a  final  rally  roond 
their  President  in  his  last  retreats 
among  the  mountains — ^when  ^e 
hear  of  such  things  as  these,  as- 
tonishment reaches  its  utmost 
bounds,  and  we  are  lost  in  wonder 
as  we  endeavour  to  inquire  wliat 
can  have  iiiduced  a  nation  to  sub- 
mit to  such  sacrifices,  and  what  can 


'  The  War  in  Paraauay ;  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Country  an^  its  Pe^e, 
and  Notes  upon  the  Military  Engineering  of  the  War.  By  George  Thompson,  C.E. 
Longmans. 

Seven  Eventful  Years  in  Paraguay.  By  George  Frederick  Masterman.  SampeoB 
Low  &  Sons. 
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be  the  oainre  of  the  man  who  still 
appears  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  sorviTing  remnant  of  his  people. 
When  a  nation  dies,  it  is,  at  all 
events,  well  that  we  should  inquire 
into  the  caasea  of  its  rain :  the  in- 
quiry may  serve  to  'point  a  moral ' 
if  it  does  not '  adorn  a  tale.' 

In  the  present  instance  we  have 
two  independent  acconnta  of  this 
process  of  national  extinction,  both 
of  which  come  from  the  pens  of 
Englishmen,  who,  after  entering  the 
service  of  the  Paragnayan  Govern- 
ment in  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
laboured  incessantly  and  conscien- 
tioasly  in  the  pursuit  of  their  duties, 
not  only  during  a  time  of  tranquU- 
litj,  bnt  throughout  all  the  horrors 
of  a  ferocious  war,  which,  if  free 
agents,  they  would  gladly  have  been 
liberated  from.  Mr.  Tbompson 
R-cnt  to  Paraguay  as  a  civil  en- 
Ipneer,  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
formed into  a  colonel,  engaged  in 
the  most  dangerous  of  services, 
ontil  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Presi- 
lent  Lopez  at  the  end  of  1 868  set 
bim  at  liberty.  Mr.  Masterman, 
ifler  working  in  the  medical  service 
9f  tbe  British  army,  also  went  to 
Paraguay  at  a  time  wben  its  Go- 
remment  was  trying  evezy  means 
in  its  power  to  court  the  assistance 
sf  sdentific  men  from  Europe,  and 
pretending,  what  may  at  first  have 
possibly  been  tma,  that  its  only  ob- 
ject was  to  advance  knowledge, 
prosperity,  peace,  and  civilisation, 
in  one  of  the  remotest  countries  of 
the  world.  On  the  most  frivolous 
3f  pretences  be  was  taken  from  bis 
benevolent  work,  and  torture  and 
imprisonment  were  the  reward  of  a 
bard,  working  and  devoted  English- 
man. Such  aare  the  principal  wit- 
nesses whose  evidence  is  before  us 
in  the  matter  of  this  slaughtering 
irar.  They  have  both  told  their 
rtory  with  remarkable  simplicity, 
md  complete  absence  of  bombast ; 
ind,  though  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  the  war,  and  the  difier- 
ence  of  their  professions,  appear  to 


have  kept  them  apart  from  od» 
another,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a. 
singularly  a^curute  agreement  in 
their  separate  accounts.  But,  before 
going  into  the  particulars  of  the- 
present  war,  we  must  look  for  a 
while  into  the  previous  history  or 
the  remarkable  country  which  has 
produced  so  terrible  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  d^ 
sirable  to  ascertain  what  antece- 
dents should  have  made  it'  possible- 
that  sucb  an  apparently  peaceful 
people  as  tbhe  Paraguayans  should 
have  gone  heroically  to  their  death 
at  the  sole  lidding  of  so  selfish  a 
despot  as  Francisco  Solano  Lopez.. 
We  must  look  into  the  previous  cir> 
cumstances  of  this  unhappy  people- 
for  the  indications  of  their  subse- 
quent &te. 

Few  histories  are  much  mor& 
interesting  in  their  details,  or  mor& 
surprising  in  their  results,  than 
that  of  the  conquest  and  colonisa- 
tion of  South  America  by  the- 
Spaniards.  When  we  see  what> 
three  himdred  years  have  done,  and 
contemplate  the  spectacle  of  their^ 
descendants,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  wasting  their  time  and 
substance  in  windy  wars  and  paltry 
revolutions,  it  is  difficult  to  beheve- 
that  they  proceed  from  such  a  race 
of  men  as  that  which  brought  halT 
the  New  World  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Grown  of  Spain.  Countlesa 
dangers  and  difficulties  had  no  efiect^ 
in  checking  the  ardent  courage  or 
Conquistadores  and  Adelantados* 
Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum  was  their 
motto.  Forward  they  went;  and, 
when  beaten  by  Indians,  and  by. 
the  various  circumstances  of  an  un- 
known land,  retreat  a{^>ears  never 
to  have  occurred  to  them.  Defeated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  the  site  of* 
the  modem  Buenos  Ayres,  tbey 
oontinued  their  advance  up  •  the^ 
Paran4  and  Paraguay;  and,  ten 
years  after  those  rivers  were  first: 
visited  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  som& 
6oo  Spaniards  were  united  together* 
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in  Paraguay  and  founded  the  dty 
of  A8UD9ion  in  1538.     Having  got 
rid  of  the  warlike  Querandis  and 
Payagu^s,   they  found  themselves 
among  the  more  peaceful  Guaranis, 
who  supplied  them  with  provisions 
;and  assisted  them  in  building  their 
city.     These  Indians  appear  to  have 
at  once  submitted  themselves  to  the 
superior  race,   and  to  have  been 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
iheir  power  and  knowledge.     The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
well  satisfied  to  find  themselves, 
after    several    years    of   desperate 
fighting,  among  quiet  neighbours. 
Thoy  married  with  the  Indians ; 
and  with  the  parental  instinct  of 
benefiting   their  children,    secured 
to  them  a  participation  in  their  own 
privileges,  and  bequeathed  to  them 
their  names  and  their  possessions. 
Strange  to  say,  the  conquering  race 
adopted  the  language  of  the  con- 
quered, and  to  this  day  Guarani  is 
spoken  by  all  classes  in  Paraguay, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  Spanish. 
Thus  the  children  of  Spaniards  and 
Guarani  mothers  became  a    very 
influential  race  among  the  provincial 
Indians ;  but  those  who  were  not 
thus  linked  with  the  superior  race 
do  not  seem  to  have  fared  equally 
well.     The  Jesuits  who  had  built  a 
church  there  in  1588,  wrote  to  the 
home     Government,     complaining 
that  the  Indians  were  being  badly 
treated  and  sold  as  slaves.     In  due 
time  the  Paraguayan  Government 
received  a  rebuke,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  ordered  to  exert  themselves 
for    the  kind    treatment  and  the 
.  civilisation  of  the  Indians. 

Thus  the  Jesuits  got  a  standing 
in  the  country  which  they  did  not 
neglect.  They  collected  the  Indians 
into  many  villages  on  both  sides  of 
the  Parand;  they  reduced  to  wri- 
ting the  unwritten  Gnarani  lan- 
guage ;  built  churches,  and  taught 
the  Indians  to  ornament  and  furnish 
ihem  with  their  own  handiwork. 


In  short,  to  use  the  words  of  Colonel 
Thompson : 

*  They  brought  the  Indians  to  a 
more  than  military  state  of  disd- 
pUne  and  obedience,  under  which 
they  grraduaUy  abdicated  reason  and 
thought,  and  did  what  they  were 
ordered,  without  thinking  whether 
or  no  their  masters  had  the  right  to 
order  them.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Paraguay  for  nearly  two  centuries 
of  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  The 
country  was  administered  peaceablr 
under  the  authority  of  the  home 
Government  in  Spain,  the  Indi&ib 
were  for  the  most  part  being  trained 
in  the  arts  of  civilisation  by  th 
Jesuit  fathers,  and  a  strong  popu- 
lation of  mixed  Indian  and  Spanuh 
blood  was  fiirmly  planted  on  the 
soil  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  But  in  1767  a 
thunderbolt  fell  among  them.  The 
Jesuits,  by  their  encroachments  in 
Europe,  had  fallen  into  disgrace; 
and  the  same  influences  which 
turned  them  out  of  the  mother 
country  were  brought  to  bear  upoTi 
them  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of 
South  America.  Just  as  they  had 
achieved  a  success  never  before  or 
since  attained,  the  success  of  re- 
ducing a  savage  nation  to  Chiis- 
tianity  and  orderly  civilisation, 
however  infantine  it  may  h&ve 
been,  a  scheme  arranged  in  Europe 
was  carried  into  efiect  in  America, 
and  the  whole  establishment  of  the 
&rmous  Jesuit  missions  was  brokeD 
up.  In  spite  of  the  tears  and  snp 
plications  of  the  Indians,  the  whole 
of  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  seized  in 
one  fell  swoop  and  transported  into 
Europe. 

Concerning  this  affair  Sir  Wood- 
bine Parish,  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  about  South  America^  re- 
marks :  ^ 

When  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  expelled 
from  South  America  in  1767,  there  was  in 
these  districts  a  population  of  a  hnodRd 


*  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Province  of  La  Plata,  p.  156. 
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thousand  souls,  inhabitiiig  thirty  towns, 
noder  their  oontiol.  In  those  situated  east 
of  the  Parana,  nota  thousand  souls  remained 
in  1825,  according  to  the  account  which  I 
Rceired  from  the  officer  in  command  there 
at  that  period ;  and  these  were,  I  believe, 
shortlj  afterwards  swept  off  during  the 
war  with  Brazil  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Banda  OrientaL  This  was  that  imperium 
m  imperio  which  once  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  world  and  the  enry  of  princes : 
bow  little  cause  they  had  to  be  alarmed  by 
it  was  best  prored  by  the  whole  fabric 
fiilling  to  pieces  on  the  removal  of  a  few 
poor  old  priests.  A  more  inoffensive  com- 
nranity  never  existed.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment on  a  vast  scale,  originating  in  the 
porebt  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  civilise  and 
render  useful  hordes  of  savages  who  other- 
vise  wonld,  like  the  rest  of  the  aborigines, 
bare  been  miserably  exterminated  in  war 
orfllaveiyby  the  European  colonists  or  their 
descenduts.  Its  remarkable  success  ex- 
cite envy  and  joalousy,  and  caused  a 
thousand  idle  stories  to  be  circulated  as  to 
the  political  views  of  the  Jesuits  in  found- 
ing snch  establishments,  which  unfortu- 
nately gained  too  easy  credence  at  a  time 
when  the  public  mind  was  much  irritated 
at  their  encroachments  at  home,  and  con- 
tribated,  there  is  no  doubt,  to  hasten  the 
downfall  of  their  order.* 

In  the  Tolmxie  fi*om  which  we 
hare  jnst  been  quoting  is  contained 
a  very  cnrions  letter  in  the  original 
Goaram,  with  its  translation  into 
English,  in  which  the  Indians  im« 
plored  the  Spanish  Government  not 
to  alienate  from  them  their  dear 
Others,  the  Jesnits,  and  to  substi- 
late  for  them  the  Franciscan  friars 
whom  they  detested.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  simple  style  of  these 
poor  people,  we  should  like  to  give 
a  sentence  in  which  they  try  to 
clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
not  having  sent  to  Spain  some  birds 
which  had  been  required :  *  The 
Corregidor  Santiago  Pindo  and  Don 
Pantaleon  Cajruoriy  in  their  love  for 
ns,  have  written  to  ns  for  certain 
birds  which  they  desire  that  we 
will  send  them  for  the  king:  we 
are  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
send  them,  inasmuch  as  they  live 
where   God    made    them — in   the 


forests — and  fly  &r  away  from  ns, 
so  that  we  cannot  catch  them.' 
They  dreaded  the  result  of  being 
deprived  of  their  beloved  and  trusted 
leaders,  and  wound  up  their  letter 
by  declaring :  '  This  to  your  Excel- 
lency, to  the  king,  and  to  God — we 
shall  go  to  the  devil.* 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  work 
in  community  for  a  common  stock, 
out  of  which  all  the  wants  of  every 
individual  were  regularly  and  ade» 
quately  provided  for.  Everything 
was  done  according  to  order,  and 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  called  their 
attention  with  ludicrous  regularity 
to  the  minutest  details  of  domestic 
life.  Though  there  was  nothing  of 
the  heroic  in  this  state  of  affairs,  it 
was  unquestionably  a  happy  life  for 
men  in  their  position ;  and  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Indians  had  no  wish  to  be  deprived 
of  it.  However,  though  the  mis- 
sions were  broken  up  and  their 
population  dispersed,  it  appears  that 
the  home  Government  did  not  neg- 
lect or  ill-use  this  lower  class  of  the 
Paraguayan  people ;  and  a  perma- 
nent spirit  of  happiness  and  con- 
tentment continued  to  be  widely 
diffused  among  the  inferior  races, 
long  after  the  departure  of  those 
whose  intervention  duriug  the 
troublous  times  of  early  conquest 
had  done  not  a  little  for  their  pro- 
tection and  improvement.  The 
wealthier  classes  of  Paraguayans 
were  for  the  most  part  sprung  from 
the  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
blood,  with  a  few  £Eunilies  of  old 
Spaniards  among  them.  With  their 
herds  of  cattle,  their  orange  groves, 
their  yerba  forests,  and  their  plan- 
tations of  mandioca  and  tobacco, 
they  were  in  possession  of  all  that 
they  required,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  naturally  contented  with 
the  world  as  they  found  it.  Para- 
guay, to  a  nation  of  lotus-eaters. 


*  It  is  stated  that,  at  the  time  when  they  and  their  possetsions  were  seised,  only 
9.0C0  dollars  were  found  in  their  coffers. 
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■was  all  in  all ;  and,  if  they  had  been 
tannted  with  their  ntter  ignorance 
of  all  ihe  rest  of  the  world,  they 
would  haye  replied,  in  the  soft 
accents  of  the  Gkiarani,  something 
to  the  effect  that '  Where  ignorance 
is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'  It 
was  therefore  no  nnwilling  snbmis- 
sion  that  the j  tendered  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Spain :  and  when  the 
BnenoB  Ajreans,  in  the  course  of 
their  suooessful  reyolution  against 
the  mother-oountiy,  sent  an  army 
in  18 1 1  into  Paraguay  to  invite  or 
<K>mpel  its  inhabitants  to  join  the 
party  of  freedom,  on  the  principle 
of  *  Liberty,  Frafcemiiy,  or  Dea^,' 
i>he  Paraguayans  preferred  risking 
the  latter  altematiye :  they  took  up 
■arms  and  defeated  the  army  of 
Belgrano  which  came  to  offer  them 
their  liberation  from  a  royal  master. 
However,  this  aflbir  naturally  gave 
them  a  much  greater  notion  of  their 
own  importance  than  they  had  pre- 
viously entertained,  and  they  very 
.-soon  took  the  bold  step  of  declaring 
Paraguay  a  free  and  sovereign  state, 
independent  not  only  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  of  Spain. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  blood- 
less revolution,  the  result  being  the 
^establishment  of  a  trumvirate  with 
the  famous  Gaspar  Francia  as  its 
secretary.  In  three  years  this  able 
4U[id  extraordinary  man  succeeded  in 
'getting  rid  of  his  colleagues;  he 
went  through  the  mockery  of  call- 
ing a  Congress,  the  members  of 
which  were  compelled  by  a  display 
of  armed  force  to  vote  as  they 
were  ordered ;  and  when  the  farce 
•came  to  an  end,  Francia  found  him- 
.self  sole  Consul,  and  afterwards 
Dictator  of  Paraguay.  *  At  first,'  says 
Mr.  Masterman  (p.  29),  'Francia 
ruled  with  justice  and  moderaidon  ; 
he  did  much  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  established 
schools,  and  by  a  very  summary 
process  reduced  the  streets  of  the 
capital  to  regularity.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  neighbouring  republics 
had  commenced  quarrelling :  there 


was  nothing  but  confusion  and 
bloodshed,  plots  and  revolutions ; 
and  in  (»rder  to  prevent  such  a  state 
of  things  occurring  in  the  hitherto 
peaceful  regions  whi^  he  governed, 
he  determined  to  completely  isolate 
Paraguay  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  would  allow  very  few  to  enter, 
and  none  to  leave  it.' 

It  is  possible  that  tlus  oonstact 
system  of  isolation  and  suspicion 
may  have  had  some  influence  on 
his  personal  character  in  other  matr 
ters.  He  began  by  enforcing  ahsD- 
lute  obedience  and  submission  to 
himself;  and  compelled  evexy  mac 
and  boy  in  the  country  to  wear  & 
hat  of  some  kind,  even  if  it  were 
only  a  brim,  that  they  might  take 
it  off  in  token  of  respect  for  his 
authority.  He  carried  on  the 
limited  trade  of  the  oountiy  in  suck 
a  way  as  to  make  the  ignorsm 
people  look  to  him  alone  lor  the 
supply  of  all  their  wants.  He 
raised  money  whenever  he  pleased 
by  forced  contributions  from  the 
wealthy,  and  shot  those  who  ap- 
pealed against  his  estimate  of  their 
means ;  but  he  did  not  appropriate 
it  to  his  own  use,  and  died  poor, 
though  aU  the  revenues  of  the  re^ 

Siblic  passed  through  his  hands, 
e  had  spies  in  eveiy  house :  th:; 
slightest  expression  of  disaffeetioi! 
was  construed  into  treafion,  acd 
before  long  no  man  dared  speak  t^ 
his  neighbour  for  fear  of  h&ng  de- 
nounced. He  filled  his  prisons  with 
any  victims  he  might  choose ;  and  in 
constant  fear  of  assassination  he 
continued  to  lead  tlie  life  of  a 
*  moody,  cruel  tyrant,  absolutely 
without  a  friend  or  a  single  jojoos 
hour.'  After  tweniy-six  yean  of 
despotism  he  died  in  1840  ;  and 
at  his  death  700  or  800  individuals 
were  found  in  his  prisons,  some  in. 
dungeons  loaded  with  irons,  wlio 
had  been  there  for  twenty  years 
without  even  being  informed  of  the 
cause  of  their  arrest :  but  the  num- 
ber of  his  prisoners  mattered  little 
to  Francia,  for  he  never  gave  them 
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an  jthing  to  eat,  and  compelled  tlieir 
friends  to  maintain  them.  He  sliot 
whom  he  pleased,  and  a  list  of  fifbj 
persons  destined  for  exeoaii<Hi  was 
found  among  his  papers.  The  ter- 
rible dread  inspired  by  his  veiy 
name  did  not  die  with  hia.  A 
native  will  never  willingly  qpeak  of 
^  El  fMterio  ' — '  the  departed/  as 
they  call  him ;  to  this  day  he  will 
look  roond  fearfully  if  Francia  be 
mentioned,  and  only  to  intimate 
friends  will  *  tell  with  'bated  breath 
talcB  of  his  cmel  deeds  and  super* 
aatoral  wisdom.' 

It  might  perhaps  be  supposed 
that,  after  the  death  of  the  dreaded 
Prancia,  Paraguay  would  have 
either  joined  the  Confederation  of 
the  Argentine  Provinces,  or  have 
taken  other  steps  to  secure  some 
amount  of  freedom  for  the  future. 
This  however  would  be  reasoning 
from  European  rather  than  from 
Paraguayan,  or  lotus-eating,  prin- 
ciples. Not  only  the  humble  de- 
soendaats  of  Indians  tamed  by 
Jesuits,  but  the  wealthier  classes 
also,  seemed  ready  to  welcome  a 
new  despot  as  soon  as  Pranoia  had 
departed  to  another  world.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  they 
were  a  nation  of  quiet  children,  who 
wanted  everything  done  for  them  ; 
and  a  paternal  despotism  was  the 
system  which  they  found  best 
adapted  to  their  case.  Active  life, 
as  understood  in  Europe,  was  to 
them  a  thing  unheard,  undreamed 
of.  To  invite  them  to  attend  as 
representatives  in  a  Gongvess  at 
Asuncion  was  to  deliver  a  serious 
blow  to  their  happy  and  indolent 
tranquillity ;  and  doubtless  they 
felt  grateful  to  any  one  who  would 
reliere  them  irom  the  various 
troubles  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment by  concentrating  the  duties  of 
every  department  in  his  own  irre- 
sponsible self.  So  long  as  the  rights 
of  life  and  property  were  maintained 
as  between  themselves,  they  pro- 


bably did  not  much  care  if  El  Cro- 
biemo  Supremo  occasional^  de- 
spoiled Ihem  of  a  portion  of  their 
goods :  they  would  look  upon  their 
ruler  much  as  a  helpless  mmily  of 
tourists  would  look  upon  their 
courier,  namdy,  as  a  very  useful 
person  who  allows  no  one  to  rob 
them  but  himsel£  So  far  ^rom. 
oomplainiBg  of  political  seclusion, 
they  were  content  to  love  their  own 
country  with  true  devotion,  and 
were  in  all  probability  very  thank- 
ful for  being  kept  -clear  from  a 
wicked  and  troublesome  world. 

After  a  short  interregnum  in  this 
so-called  republic,  Don  Carlos  Lo- 
pez, a  man  of  low  origin,  and  Bon 
Mariano  Alonzo  were  elected  con- 
suls. In  three  years  afterwards  it 
is  said  that  Lopez  offered  his  col- 
league the  alternative  of  retirement 
or  death;  and  Don  Carlos  Lopez 
was  then  nominated  as  the  first  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic.  In  this  free 
and  glorious  constitution,  'it  may 
be  as  well  to  explain,'  says  Mr. 
Masterman,  'that  the  President 
nominates  the  officers  who  choose 
the  deputies,  who  nominate  him; 
so  he  not  only  re-elects  himself  at 
the  end  of  each  nominal  ten  years 
of  office,  but  secures  their  perfect 
acquiescence  in  any  laws  he  may 
lay  before  them.^  This  Lopez  I. 
was  a  short  stout  man,  with  mani- 
fest indications  of  the  Indian  blood 
derived  from  his  mother;  but  in 
spite  of  acts  of  selfishness,  his  name 
has  not  been  blackened  by  many 
acts  of  cruelty.  Considenng  his 
lights,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
creditable  specimen  of  a  South 
American  ruler.  He  removed  most 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  free  navi- 
gaticm  of  the  river,  he  introduced 
Em*opean  workmen,  doctors,  and 
engineers,  started  a  railway,  founded 
the  arsenal,  and  established  a  line 
of  fortnightly  steamers  between 
Asun^iooi  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

He    had    three    sons    and    two 


'  This  if  rerj  much  the  conzse  which  the  Pope  is  adopting  at  the  (Ecumenical  Oonncil. 
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daughters,  whose  fortones  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  push  nnsornpnloaslj,  and 
lie  allowed  them  to  use  any  means 
for  the  acquisition  of  wealdi.  One 
of  the  means  adopted  was  to  offer  a 
price  for  cattle  which  was  far  below 
the  market  price,  bnt  which  people 
were  afraid  to  refnse.  They  then 
sent  the  cattle  to  market  again,  and 
sold  them  at  any  price  they  liked, 
as  no  one  was  allowed  to  sell  cattle 
in  the  market  when  any  of  the 
President* s  family  were  there.  The 
ladies  of  the  &mily  established  an 
exchange  where  torn  paper-money 
which  would  no  longer  pass  was 
bought  at  a  discount  of  sixpence  in 
the  dollar;  and,  by  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Government,  they 
changed  it  at  the  ti*easury  for  new 
notes  of  the  full  value.  With  such 
peculiar  advantages  as  these,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  this 
highly  favoured  family  became  ex- 
cessively rich.  The  sons  had  sepa- 
rate establishments,  and  were  all  dis- 
tinguished for  their  libei'tinism,  es- 
pecially the  eldest  and  the  youngest. 
It  seems,  however,  that  Lopez  I. 
would  allow  nobody  but  his  own 
family  to  tyrannise  over  the  people, 
and,  though  at  the  call  of  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  everybody  was 
liable  at  any  moment  to  have  him- 
self and  his  property  pressed  into 
the  public  service  without  payment, 
yet  tbis  power  was  seldom  abused  in 
the  old  man's  time.  Colonel  Thomp- 
son (p.  lo)  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  *  probably  in  no  country  in  the 
world  has  hfe  and  property  been  so 
secure  as  over  all  Paraguay  during 
his  reign.  Crime  was  almost  un- 
known, and,  when  committed,  was 
immediately  detected  and  punished. 
The  mass  of  the  people  was  per- 
haps the  happiest  in  existence. 
They  had  hardly  to  do  any  work 
to  gain  a  livelihood.  Each  family 
had  its  own  house  or  hut  in  its 
own  ground.  They  planted  in  a 
few  days  enough  tobacco,  maize, 
and  mandioca  for  their  own  con- 
sumption,   and    the    crop    hardly 


wanted  looking  at  till  it  was  readr 
to  be  gathered.  Having  at  every 
hut  a  grove  of  oranges,  which  form 
a  considerable  article  of  food  in 
Paraguay,  and  also  a  few  cows, 
they  were  almost  throughout  the 
year  under  little  necessity  of  work- 
mg.  The  higher  classes  of  course 
lived  more  in  the  European  way, 
many  fiunilies  being  very  well  off 
and  comfortable.  As  to  most  Para> 
guayans  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness is  to  lie  down  all  day  on  a 
"  poncho  "  in  the  shade,  and  smoke 
and  play  the  guitar,  they  maybe 
considered  to  have  been  very  happy, 
as  they  had  little  else  to  do.' 

In  1854  he  took  the  step  of  send- 
ing his  eldest  son,  Francisco  (now 
Lopez  n.),  upon  a  mission  to  France 
and  England,  with  the  view  of  ne- 
gotiating a  treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce  between  them  and  Para- 
guay. Francia,  during  all  his  policy 
of  isolating  the  republic  from  con- 
tact with  the  neighbouring  staters 
was  extremely  anxious  for  European 
recognition,  but  he  had  no  relations 
and  not  a  friend  in  the  world  whom 
he  could  have  entrusted  with  the 
secrete  of  his  dark  mind.  Tonng 
Lopez  went  to  represent  his  father, 
with  whose  wishes  and  tactics  he 
was  well  acquainted.  He  was  ab- 
sent for  about  a  year  and  a  half^ 
during  a  gpreat  part  of  which  he  re- 
sided in  Paris,  whence,  as  Mr. 
Masterman  says,  *  he  imported  two 
novelties — French  uniforms  for  his 
officers,  and  a  mistress  for  himself; 
the  latter  the  most  fatal  step  in  his 
life.'  This  lady  was  Madame  Lynch, 
of  Irish  parentage,  but  married  to  a 
surgeon  in  the  French  army.  She 
exercised  such  influence  over  Lopez, 
and  her  evil  counsels  appear  to  have 
done  so  much  towards  bringing  ob 
the  present  war,  that  she  must  not 
altogether  pass  unnoticed.  Mr. 
Masterman  knew  her  well,  and  his 
account  is  as  follows : 

She  was,  when  first  I  knew  her,  a  tall, 
stout,  and  remarkablj  handsome  woman: 
and  though  age  and  the  rearing  of  maoj 
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childreo  had  thon  somewhat  marred  her 
Ideality,  yet  I  can  easily  believe  the  story 
that  when    she   landeil   in  Asun9ion   the 
simple  natives  thought  her  charms  of  more 
than  earthly  brilliancy,  and  her  dresk  so 
snmptnoas,  that  they  had  no  words  to  ex- 
press the  admiration  which  they  both  ex- 
cited.   She  had  received  a  somewhat  showy 
education ;    spoke    English,   French,   and 
Spcnish  with  equal  facility,  gave  capital 
,  dinner-parties,  and  could  drink  more  cham- 
pagne without  being  affected  by  it  than  any 
one  I  have  ever  met  with.    A  clever,  self- 
ish, and  most  unscrupulous  woman,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  the  influence 
trhich  she  exercised   over  a  man  so   im- 
perious, yet  so  weak,  so  vain  and  sensual, 
as  Lopez  was  immense.    With  admirable 
tact  she  treated  him  apparently  with  the 
utmost  deference  and   respect,   while  she 
Gonld  really  do  with  him  as  she  pleased, 
and  vas  virtually  the  ruler  of  Paraguay. 
She  had  two  ambitions  projects  :  the  first, 
to  many  him ;  the  second,  to  make  him  the 
Xapoleon  of  the  New  World.      The  first 
▼as  a  difficult  one,  for  her  husband,  as  a 
Frenclmian,  could  not  sue  for  a  divorce  ; 
bat  bhonld  the  second  succeed,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  very  hard  to  obtain  a  dispensa- 
tion and  exchange  her  equivocal  position 
for  a  secure  one.     Therefore  she  gradually 
imbaed  Lopez  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  greatest  soldier  of  the  age,  and  flattered 
the  rain,  credulous,  and  greedy  savage  into 
the  belief  that  he  was  destined  to   raise 
Paraguay  from  obscurity,  and  nuike  it  the 
dominant  power  of  South  America.    It  was 
neoessazy  for  the  realisation  of  this  ambi- 
tious project   that  war  on  a  grand  scale 
should  be  undertaken. 

Thifl  is  a  very  probable  theory, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
splendour  of  the  military  spectacles 
of  Europe  had  prepared  his  mind 
for  the  easy  reception  of  such  advice. 
At  all  events,  in  a  country  whose 
tranquillity  had  never  yet  been  dis- 
turbed, warlike  preparations  were 
slowly  but  surely  progressing.  In 
1862  Lopez  I.  died  at  the  age  of  72, 
having  nominated  as  Vice-President 
Ub  eldest  son,  who  at  once  began 
to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Under  such  circumstances,  in  Para- 
guayan fashion,  the  first  thing  for 
young  Lopez  to  do  was  to  call  a 
Congress  of  Deputies,  who,  having 
their  cue  beforehand,  as  a  matter  of 
course  elected  him  as  their  new 
President.    Two  deputies  who  were 
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rash  enough  to  raise  some  constitu- 
tional objections  to  this  proceeding 
disappeared  on  that  same  night  and 
have  never  since  been  heard  of. 

Thus  we  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  opening  of  the  presidential 
career  of  Francisco  Lopez,  the 
present  ruler  of  the  Bepublic  of 
Paraguay,  a  man  who,  trading  on 
the  popularity  of  his  father,  has 
sacrificed  his  country  and  destroyed 
a  whole  nation  of  simple  conficLing 
people  to  satisfy  his  personal  ambi- 
tion and  greed  of  power.  It  is  right 
that  his  name  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  a  reputation 
worse  than  that  of  Lord  Byron's 
Corsair.  Not  *  one  virtue '  will  be 
linked  with  his  '  thousand  crimes ; ' 
not  even  the  wild  virtue  of  per- 
sonal courage,  as  the  pages  of 
Colonel  Thompson  wiU  abimdantly 
testify.  He  has  shown  enough'  of 
the  savage  to  persevere  in  obstinacy, 
but  it  has  always  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others ;  and  he  has  never, 
in  spite  of  repeated  offers  from  the 
adversary,  consented  to  save  his 
country  by  the  submission  and  re- 
tirement of  himself.  It  is  difficult 
to  think  of  any  one  in  the  history 
of  the  world  who  has  produced  so 
much  cruel  misery  in  a  selfish  and 
ambitious  cause,  which  almost  from 
the  first  was  hopeless.  This  intro- 
duction of  the  subject  may  appear 
somewhat  lengthy ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  the  antecedents  of 
such  a  lost  but  devoted  people,  as 
well  as  to  explain  the  antecedents 
of  a  man  who  has  been  capable  of 
so  villanously  abusing  their  courage 
and  devotion  to  himself.  Before 
we  go  any  further  we  may  as  well 
give  his  portrait  in  the  words  o 
Mr.  Masterman.  'The  new  Presi- 
dent was  bom  on  the  24th  of  July 
1826,  and  was  therefore  thirty-sir 
years  of  age  when  elected.  Person- 
ally, he  is  not  a  man  of  commanding 
presence,  being  but  five  feet  four  in 
height  and  extremely  stout — latterly 
most  unwieldily  so.  His  &ce  is 
rather  fat,  with  but  little  nobility  of 
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feature,  bead  rather  good,  but  nar- 
row in  front,  and  greatly  developed 
posteriorly.  There  ia  a  very  omi- 
nous breadth  and  solidity  in  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  a  peculiarity 
derived  from  his  Guaycurti  ancestry, 
which  gives  the  index  to  his  cha- 
racter; a  cruel  sensual  face,  not 
improved  by  the  eyes  being  placed 
too  close  together.  His  manners, 
when  he  was  pleased,  were  remark- 
ably gracious ;  but  when  enraged, 
and  I  have  twice  seen  him  so,  his 
expression  was  perfectly  ferocious : 
the  savage  Indian  broke  through 
the  thin  vamiah  of  civilisation,  as 
the  Cossack  shows  through  the 
angry  Russian/ 

Even  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  who  said  that  he  would 
•rather  lose  one-fourth  of  his  territory 
than  enter  into  a  war  to  defend  it, 
he  had  gradually  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  materials  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  he  soon  afterwards  formed 
in  Cerro-Leon,  about  fifby  miles 
from  Asun9i(Mi,  a  vast  camp  of  in- 
struction. In  June  1 863  the  army 
numbered  80,000  men ;  and  this,  be 
it  remembered,  was  fully  one-tenth 
of  the  entire  population.  English 
and  other  European  eng^eers  and 
artificers  were  supplying  him  with 
guns,  steamers,  railways,  and  tele- 
graphs. His  resources,  in  com- 
parison with  the  extent  of  the 
country,  were  great.  The  nation 
was,  as  we  have  said,  mainly  self- 
supporting,  the  small  wants  of  the 
inhabitants  being  supplied  in  suffi- 
ciency by  themselves.  Great  stores 
of  wealth  were  in  the  national 
treasury,  consisting  of  plate,  church 
ornaments,  doubloons,  and  jewelry, 
which  had  been  from  time  to  time, 
during  many  years,  collected  by 
confiscation.  The  regular  revenue 
of  Paraguay  arose  from  the  Go- 
vernment monopoly  of  the  yerha 
maUy  made  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Hex  Paraguayemisy  and  eagerly 
Bougbt  for  as  the  material  for  the 
most  popular  beverage  for  a  great 
part  of  South  America.     When  we 


consider  that  this  precious  sab- 
stance  was  procured  from  the  native 
manufacturers  at  a  cost  of  abont 
one  shilling  for  the  arroha  of  twenty- 
five  pounds,  and  sold  by  the  Gtv 
vemment  at  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-two  shillings  for  the  same 
quantity,  and  when  we  consider, 
also,  that  any  further  requirements 
of  tiie  treasury  were  met  by  un- 
limited confiscation  of  property 
belonging  to  private  citizens,  ire 
can  hardly  be  surprised  at  hearing 
that  Paraguay  has  not,  and  never 
has  had,  any  national  debt ! 

Thus  finding  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  brave  but  indolent  nation  of 
whites,  mestizos,  and  Indians,  all 
of  whom  were,  or  could  easily  be 
made,  equally  subservient  to  his 
plans,  and  all  of  whom  could  by  a 
single  dictatorial  word  from  him  be 
compelled  to  serve  his  despotic  role 
with  their  lives,  families,  and  pro- 
perty, the  President  of  a  pretended 
Republic  prepared  for  a  foreign 
war.  Armed  with  substantial  force, 
and  backed  by  overweening  vanity, 
he  fancied  he  could  cany  it  out  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  But  be 
did  not  remember  that  the  enclosed 
position  of  Paraguay,  which  bad 
enabled  his  predecessors  for  manj 
years  to  cany  out  a  policy  of  abso- 
lute isolation,  would  be  in  itself 
fatal  to  any  hopes  he  might  enter- 
tain of  drawing  fresh  suppKes,  if 
his  first  stock  came  to  be  exhausted. 
The  resources  which  he  possessed 
may,  perhaps,  have  justified  bis 
first  determination  to  launch  bis 
vessel  upon  the  sea  of  ambition; 
but,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  m 
may  say  that  he  can  never  be  for- 
given for  not  seeing  long  ago  how 
fatal  and  hopeless  was  the  line  of 
action  which  he  adopted. 

Before  entering  upon  a  sboii 
sketch  of  what  we  must  unfortu- 
nately stiU  call  the  present  war,  we 
must  request  our  readers  for  a 
moment  to  consider  the  situation  of 
the  four  countries  concerned  in  it 
The  estuary  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata 
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dirides  into  the  two  great  rivers, 
the  IJragaaj  on  the  east,  and  tlie 
Parana  on  the  west.     Between  the 
eastern  side  of  the  TJragaay  and  the 
Atlantic    Ocean    is   contained   tlie 
Republic  of  the   Banda    Oriental, 
with  the  empire   of  Brazil   on  its 
northern    frontier.      Between    the 
western  bank  of  the  TJrugoay  and 
the  Parand  are  situated  Entrerios 
and  Corrientes,  two  of  the  provinces 
of   the   Argentine    Confederation, 
which  inclades    also  all   the   vast 
territory    extending     from     Pata- 
gonia in  the  south  to  Chili  on  the 
west  and    Bolivia  on    the    north. 
Following  up  the  river  for  about 
800  miles,  we  come  to  Corrientes, 
or   *the  meeting  of   the    waters,' 
where  the  main  river  is  divided  into 
the  Parana  proper  on  the  east  and 
the  Paraguay    on  the  west.     Be- 
tw^n  these  two  is  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  Faragpiay,    which  ex- 
tends for  about  400  miles  northward, 
till  it  is  met  by  the  Brazilian  pro- 
vince of  Matto  Grosso,  a  highly  pro- 
ductive region,  the  natural  outlet  of 
which  is  by  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  as  on 
the  other  side  it  is  separated  from  Bio 
de  Janeiro  by  a  vast  tract  of  forest 
and  difficult  country.      The  situa- 
tion of  Paraguay,   with  a    power 
of  commanding  the  river,  cuts  off 
the   natural     communications    by 
water  between  Matto  Grosso  and 
the  outside  world,  though  steam- 
boats can  navigate  the  river  up  to 
Cuyabu,   about    2,000  miles    from 
Montevideo.    Many  were  the  conse- 
quent quarrels  between  Brazil  and 
Paraguay;  and    Lopez    was    only 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  try 
the  case  by  ordeal  of  battle,  with 
the  view  of  extending  his  frontiers 
on  the  side  of  Brazil.     By  fortify- 
ing Humaitd  at  a  point  where  his 
batteries  could  command  the  river, 
he  put  the  hand  of  a  sarottor  upon 
the  middle  of  that  mighty  artery ; 
and,  by  drilling  and  arming  so  large 
a  force  at  Cerro  Leon,  he  not  only 
frightened    the  Brazilians  against 
whom  originally  he  was  preparing 


himself,  but  he  caused  considerable 
alarm  to  the  Bepublics  which  were 
between  him  and  the  sea.  It  be- 
came sufficiently  manifest  that, 
while  they  had  been  exhausting 
themselves  in  internal  dissensions, 
he  had  busily  employed  himself  in 
concentrating  his  strength  and  re- 
sources. 

At  length  the  hour  of  action 
struck;  and,  as  oflen  happens,  great 
things  arose  from  a  cause  which  was 
apparently  insignificant.  The  Bra- 
zilian empire  had  a  standing  quarrel 
with  the  Banda  Oriental,  or  Be* 
public  of  Uruguay,  about  some 
atrocities  committed  by  the  latter 
upon  their  frontier  lands,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  revolution  at 
Montevideo  to  press  her  claima 
upon  the  Government.  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  leading 
cities  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  have 
always  been  in  a  state  of  rivalry 
ready  to  ripen  into  war,  and  the 
Buenos  Ay  reans  gave  secret  support 
to  General  Flores,  the  leader  of  the 
Montevidean  rebels.  This  was  in 
the  early  part  of  1863.  Flores, 
having  appeared  in  arms  against 
the  Government  at  Montevideo,  was 
of  course  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  the  Brazilians,  whose  quarrel  was 
with  the  Government  which  he  was 
also  attacking.  At  length  they 
joined  their  forces  to  his,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  open  hostilities  by  land 
and  water.  They  went  up  the 
Biver  Uruguay  and  bombarded 
Paysandti,  a  pretty,  quiet,  little 
town  surrounded  by  groves  of 
peach-trees.  It  was  heroically  de- 
fended by  Leandro  Gomez  and  a 
handful  of  men  for  a  couple  of 
days,  when  the  Brazilians  sent  in  a 
fiag  of  truce  with  a  demand  to  sur- 
render. '  While  Gk)mez  was  writing 
his  answer,'  says  Colonel  Thompson 
(p.  31),  Hhe  Brazilians  treacher- 
ously entered  the  town  under  the 
flag  of  truce.  Some  of  the  Bra- 
zilian officers  went  straight  to  where 
Gomez  was  writing,  and,  seizing 
him,  sent  him  prisoner  with  some 
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of  his  principal  officers  into  another 
house.  Hence  they  were  all  shortly 
taken  out  into  the  garden  and  shot. 
There  was  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre of  the  women  and  children  of 
the  place.*  After  this  hideous 
specimen  of  the  amenities  of  war  in 
South  America,  the  Montevidean 
Government  succumbed.  Flores 
came  to  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  the 
new  Government  under  his  auspices 
formed  a  close  alliance  between  the 
Republic  of  the  Banda  Oriental  and 
the  Empire  of  Brazil.  Thus  were 
brought  together  two  out  of  the 
three  powers  which  have  since  been 
fighting  against  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay. 

Meanwhile,  Lopez  thought  that 
his  opportunity  had  arrived.  He 
began  by  issuing  a  protest  against 
Brazil  for  invading  the  Banda 
Oriental,  and  he  threatened  repri- 
sals. Still  he  did  not  declare  war. 
On  the  loth  of  November  1864,  a 
steamer  called  Marquez  de  Oliiida, 
belonging  to  a  Brazilian  company, 
in  the  course  of  her  regular  trip  up 
the  river  Paraguay  to  Matto  Grosso, 
called,  as  usual,  at  Asun9ion.  She 
had  on  board  M.  Campos,  the  new 
Governor  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  a 
large  sum  of  money,  which,  un- 
luckily for  Lopez,  was  only  in 
Brazilian  notes.  After  a  day's 
hesitation  he  determined  to  seize 
this  tempting  prize.  Without  any 
declaration  of  war,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  her,  and  put  the  Governor 
and  all  the  ship's  crew  in  prison ; 
and  most  of  these  men  afterwards 
died  in  want  and  misery.  A  month 
later,  he  sent  off  a  strong  force  up 
the  river  to  take  possession  of 
!Matto  Grosso,  and  issued  a  general 
order  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he 
had  the  audacity  to  say,  '  Soldiers  ! 
my  endeavours  to  maintain  peace 
have  been  fruitless.  The  Empire 
of  Brazil,  not  knowing  our  valour 
and  enthusiasm,  provokes  us  to  war, 
which  challenge  we  are  bound  in 
our  honour  and  dignity  to  accept 
in  protection  of  our  dearest  rights,' 


This  after  his  seizure  of  tbe 
Marquez  de  Oliiida !  The  Matto 
Grosso  expedition,  under  command 
of  Barrios,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Lopez,  went  on  its  way.  The  Bra- 
zilian garrisons  at  Goimbra,  Co- 
rumba,  and  Albuquerque  retired, 
leaving  large  stores  of  artillery  and 
ammunition  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
Paraguayans,  who  thus,  at  the  verr 
beginning  of  the  war,  learned  to 
despise  the  cowardice  of  their 
enemies.  The  richest  man  in  the 
province,  owner  of  80,000  head  of 
cattle,  contrived  to  escape  with  a 
bottle  of  diamonds  in  his  pocket, 
and,  after  a  hard  month's  trarel- 
ling  overland,  carried  the  news  to 
Bio  de  Janeiro. 

Thus  there  was  an  actual  state 
of  war  between  Paraguay  on  one 
side,  and  Brazil,  with  her  ally  the 
Banda  Oriental,  on  the  other.  We 
next  have  to  look  at  the  Argentine 
Confederation  and  its  capital,  Bae- 
nos  Ayres.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
great  and  active  commercial  cibf- 
have  had  every  reason,  founded  on 
tradition  and  experience,  to  look 
with  dislike,  if  not  hatred,  on 
Paraguay,  which  had  from  the 
beginning  refused  to  join  their  con- 
federation, and  persisted  in  a  pohcy 
of  isolation  which  at  any  time 
enabled  her  to  strangle  the  com- 
munications of  the  great  river,  and 
to  maintain  exorbitant  prices  for 
such  articles  as  they  wished  to 
trade  in.  The  Buenos  Ayrean  press, 
seeing  what  a  struggle  Lopez  was 
committed  to,  began  to  deride  him 
and  his  preparations,  laughed  at 
him  as  a  Cacique  of  Indiiuis,  and 
called  the  Paraguayans  a  nation  of 
tortoises.  All  this  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  Lopez,  who  was, 
moreover,  continually  excited  to 
revenge  by  the  language  of  an 
execrable  priest  whom  he  had  made 
Bishop  of  Paraguay,  and  who 
shared  the  presidential  table  with 
himself  and  his  mistress  Mrs. 
Lynch.  He  seems  to  have  resolved, 
like  a  Malay,  to  '  run  a  muck,'  and 
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add  the  Argentines  to  his   other 
enemies.     This  being  his  intention, 
in   Febmary    1865    he    sent    de- 
spatches to  Siitre,  then  President  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  asking 
permission  for  a  Paraguayan  army 
to  march  through  the  Argentine  pro- 
vince of  Corrientes,  with  which  he 
hoped  to  reach  the  Banda  Oriental, 
and  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  Monte- 
video itself.     Mitre,  of  course,  re- 
fused to  allow  such  a  step  against 
a  country  with  which  he  was  then 
on  friendly  terms,  and  stood  firm 
in  spite  of  the  well-known  Para- 
guayan preparations.     Lopez  again 
went  through  the  farce  of  summon- 
ing a  Congress,  every  member  of 
which  was  compelled  to  do  what  he 
dictated.     They  voted  him  extra- 
ordinary powers  and  any  amount  of 
wealth.    A  law  was  even  proposed 
prohibiting  the  exposure  of  his  pre- 
cious   life   in  the  war;    and    the 
bishop  said  that  it  was  the  decision 
and  personal  bravery  of  the  Pre- 
sident which    chiefly  made   them 
anxious  on  his  account !     Feasting 
and  perpetual  dancing,  by  command 
of  the  Government,  was  the  order  of 
the  day  at  Asun9ion,  and  no  amount 
of  personal  or  family  affliction  was 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  absence  from 
the  scenes   of  festivity.      On  the 
13th  of  April   1865,   without  any 
declaration  of  war,   Lopez  perpe- 
trated one  of  the  grossest  outrages 
known  in  modern  times.     He  sent 
five  Paraguayan  steamers  down  the 
river  to  Corrientes,  where  they  at- 
tacked and  captured  two  Buenos 
Ayrean  vessels  which  offered  hardly 
any  resistance,  as  they  were  com- 
pletely   unprepared    for    a    fight. 
Some  of  their  crews  were  killed; 
those  who  jumped   overboard    to 
escape  were   shot    by    the    Para- 
goayans  in  the  water,  and  the  two 
vessels  were  taken  as  prizes  up  to 
Paraguay.     On  the  receipt  of  this 
intelligence  Buenos  Ayres  naturally 
exploded  with  fury.    Mitre,  the  Pre- 
sident, said,  *  In  twenty-four  hours 
we  shall  be  in  the  barracks,  in  a 


fortnight  at  Corrientes,  and  in  three 
months  at  Asuncion.'  The  per- 
formances in  the  magnificent  Colon 
Theatre  were  stopped,  and  the  cur- 
tain fell,  showing  a  transparency 
with  the  words  *In  three  months 
to  Asun9ion.'  We  have  now  the 
three  powers,  Brazil,  the  Banda 
Oriental,  and  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, each  behoving  that  it 
had  received  the  most  atrocious 
outrages,  banded  together  against. 
Paraguay. 

On  May  i,  1865,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  three  powers  met  at. 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  signed  a  triple- 
alliance  which  has  been  called  '  ini- 
quitous,' but  which,  no  doubt,  they 
thought  themselves  fully  justified 
in  agreeing  to.     Their  determina- 
tion  was   to   destroy  the   despotic 
power  of  Lopez ;   not  to  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Paraguay.     They  found 
that  they  had  to  deal  vnth  an  un- 
principled and  ambitious    savage,, 
and  they  resolved  to  treat  him  ac- 
cordingly.    The  principal  points  in 
this    treaty   were   that   the   allies 
bound  themselves  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  till  they  had  abolished 
the  government  of  Lopez,  nor  to 
treat  with  him,  except  by  common 
consent.  The  independence  of  Para- 
guay as  a  nation  was  to  be  guaran* 
teed  by  them  all.     Paraguay  was  to- 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.     The 
fortifications  of  Humaita  were  to  be- 
destroyed ;  and  no  arms  or  elements- 
of  war  were  to  be  left  in  the  country.. 
Strangely  enough,  this  secret  treaty 
was  first  published  at  Buenos  Ayres 
by  a  newspaper  which  took  it  from 
an  English  blue  book. 

Such  are  the  principal  dramatis 
jpersonca  in  this  extraordinary  scene ; 
and  such,  in  the  main,  were  the 
motives  which  actuated  them.  It 
is  not  the  intention,  and  it  is  far 
beyond  the  compass,  of  the  present 
article  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a 
war  which,  with  perhaps  the  single 
exception  of  the  Chinese  rebelHon, 
haB  been  altogether  unparalleled  in 
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slaughter  and  atrocities  by  any  of 
the  struggles  of  modern  days.  In 
the  greater  part  of  South  American 
wars,  the  chief  proportion  of  the 
casualties  has  been  the  loss  of  those 
who  have  had  their  throats  cut  on 
being  taken  prisoners  after  some 
trumpery  battle.  This  has  been  a 
war  of  extermination  from  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  Para- 
guay has  been  very  much  in  the 
position  of  a  badger  at  the  end  of  a 
hole  800  miles  in  length :  innumer- 
able terriers  have  died  in  attacking 
it :  but  the  badger  has  bled  to  death 
from  their  countless  bites.  It  would 
be  as  wearisome  as  it  is  painfiil  to 
set  down  a  list  of  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  who  perished  at 
Humaitd,  Curuzd,  Tuyuti,  and 
Curupaity.  About  five  times  the 
whole  number  of  the  British  troops 
at  Waterloo  have  been  killed,  or 
died  in  hospital,  on  the  Paraguayan 
side  alone:  and  this  in  a  country 
where  nobody  had  ever  seen  a  shot 
in  anger,  except  when  some  firing 
party  was  told  off  to  execute  a  few 
poor  devils  supposed  to  be  not  over- 
friendly  to  the  President!  But, 
without  going  too  far  into  military 
details,  we  may  at  all  events  call 
iittention  to  the  first  attempts  by 
land  and  water  of  this  would-be 
Napoleon  of  South  America. 

It  is  quite  as  true  that  ignorance 
is  ruin  as  that  knowledge  is  power. 
Perhaps  *  a  little  knowledge '  is  the 
most  'dangerous  thing'  of  all. 
Lopez,  who  is  said  to  have  visited 
the  camp  of  the  allies  at  Sebastopol 
when  he  was  in  Europe  in  1855, 
probably  saw  what  might  be  done 
in  war,  without  considering  or 
knowing  the  means  by  which  it  was 
accomplished.  As  *  fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,'  so 
Lopez,  in  defiance  of  all  principles 
of  war,  and  animated  by  a  contempt 
for  his  enemies,  committed  fatal 
mistakes  at  the  outset  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion having  refrised  to  let  his  troops 
pass  through  the  province  of  Corri- 


entes,   he  took  what  is   popularly 
called    *  French    leave,'    and    sent 
12,000    of  his    best  troops  under 
General    Estigarribia  wilii  orders 
to    cross  the   Parana  and    march 
to    the    Banda    Oriental.      Thej 
had    no    base     of   operations,    no 
supports,  and  no  provisions   after 
the  first  few  days,  except  what  they 
could  seize  on  their  march  of  many 
hundred  miles  through  an  enemy's 
country.     This   force  was  entirely 
demolished :  those  who  did  not  die 
from  fighting  or   starvation  were 
compelled  to  capitulate.     Some  of 
them    were  formed  into   a  Para- 
guayan legion  in  the  service  of  tiie 
allies :  many  of  these  from  time  to 
time  deserted  back   to  their  own 
country,  and  this  piece  of  patriot- 
ism was  rewarded  by  Lopez  in  & 
singular  fashion.     He  ordered  them 
to  he  shot  for  not  coming  hack  sooner. 
His   first     attempt    at    important 
action  on  the  river  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  his  last.     After 
the  cowardly  and  disgraceful  seizure 
of  the  two  Argentine  steamers,  it 
may  be  observed  that  on  board  one 
of  them  wore  found  thirteen  Eng- 
lish engineers    and    firemen,  who 
were  sent  to  Humaitd  as  prisoners 
of  war.     There  they  were  invited  to 
enter  the  service  of  Paraguay :  two 
did  so,  but  the  rest  refused  and  wen- 
put  in  prison,  where  they  died  in  u 
few    months    from    privation    cmf 
disease.     This,  however,  was  hardlv 
to  be  called  a  naval  engagement, 
but  in  June  1 865  Lopez  resolved  tu 
attack  the  allied  fleet  of  compara- 
tively   powerful    and    well-armed 
men-of-war.     These  last  were  an- 
chored off  the  Riachuelo  near  Cor- 
rientes  when  he  sent  his  own  ves- 
sels, consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
such  steamboats  as  ply  between  the 
bridges  of  the  Thames,  to  attack 
them.     The  enterprise  in  itself  wft$ 
rash,  but  Lopez  made  it  doubly  so. 
His   vessels  were  ordered,  in  the 
spirit  of   ignorant    confidence,  to 
descend    the    river,    to    pass   &e 
allied  fleet,  and  then  turn  rotmd 
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and  attack  tbem  from  below,  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  retreat. 
This  piece  of  insane  tactics  was 
snfficiently  fatal.  The  Paragiaayans 
indiyidaallj  appear  to  have  per- 
formed what  are  commonly  called 
*  prodigies  of  valour,'  bat  all  was  of 
no  avail.  As  soon  as  tbe  Brazi- 
lians bad  time  to  recover  from  their 
first  surprise,  the  result  was  no 
longer  doubtful.  Such  of  the  Para- 
guayan vessels  as  were  not  destroyed 
entirely,  contrived  to  escape  in  a 
crippled  condition  ;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war  Lopez  could 
do  nothing  more  on  the  river,  ex- 
cepting by  torpedoes  and  ra^, 
which  did  infinitesimally  little.  If 
the  allied  gunboats  had  shown  more 
courage  and  activity  they  would  at 
once  have  made  a  complete  end  of 
the  naval  forces  in  Paraguay.  As 
it  was,  however,  Lopez  was  furious  : 
the  commodore  of  his  fleet,  shot 
through  the  lungs,  was  brought 
into  Humaiti.  in  a  dying  state ;  and 
the  President  consoled  his  last 
moments  by  a  message  to  the  effect 
ihs^  if  he  did  not  die  of  his  wounds, 
he  should  be  shot  for  cowardice. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Biachuelo, 
which,  as  Mr.  Masterman  says,  *  was 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  partial 
defeats  and  disasters,  almost  any  one 
of  which  might  have  been  decisive, 
Imt  for  cowardice  or  blundering  on 
the  part  of  the  allies.'  Both  our 
authors  were  hard  at  work  through- 
out the  war  in  the  honest  perfor- 
manoe  of  their  duties  to  Paraguay, 
and  they  f^pear  to  be  entirely 
agreed  as  to  the  feeble  and  procras- 
tinating tactics  of  the  enemy.  To 
those  who  knew  the  weakness  of 
Paraguayan  defences,  the  conduct 
of  the  other  side  was  so  unaccount- 
able, that  charges  of  corruption 
have  been  added  to  those  of  cowar- 
dice and  folly;  it  has  even  been 
hinted  that  men,  high  in  the  Brazi- 
lian service,  had  no  wish  to  finish  a 
war  which  brought  them  wealth  by 
Government  contracts.  Before  we 
leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 


must  quote  tibe  words  of  an  Sngli^ 
Secretary  of  Legation.  Mr.  Gould, 
who  was  sent  up  to  Paraguay  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  the  release  of 
British  subjects  detained  against 
their  will,  wrote  to  the  then  Lord 
Stanley  a  despatch,  in  which,  on 
Sept.  lo,  1867,  he  said: 

When  Xiopee  commeiiced  the  war  he  was 

at  the  head  of  a  fine  army Since 

then  he  must  have  loKt,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  upwards  of  100,000  men,  for  80,000 
hare  dieid  from  disease  alone. 

It  is  only  owing  to  the'dilatory  manner 
of  proceeding  of  the  alliee,  and  their  want 
of  energy,  that  he  is  still  able  to  prolong 
his  resistance.  Had  their  fleet  t^iken  ap  in 
time  a  position  between  Paso  de  la  Patria 
(where  the  troops  were  passed  orer  the 
Parana)  and  Itapin£i,  after  the  surrender 
of  a  part  of  his  troops  in  Uruguayana,  none 
of  the  25,000  men  with  which  he  invaded 
the  Argentine  province  of  Corrientes  would 
have  been  able  to  recross  the  river  into 
Paraguay. 

On  the  24th  of  May  1B66  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  such  fearful  loss  that  the  allies 
might  have  entered  his  entrenched  camp 
the  next  day  with  the  greatest  ease.  It 
took  him  three  days  to  reorganise  any  con- 
siderable  force,  as  he  himself  acknowledges. 
His  losses  on  that  occasion  amounted  te 
between  ia,ooo  and  15,000  men. 

On  the  2ud  of  September,  when  the  aUios 
took  Curuz^,  had  they  marched  at  once  to 
Curupaity,  they  would  have  easily  advanced 
with  but  comparatively  slight  resistance* 
They  lost  a  fortnight,  during  which  he 
strongly  entrenched  himself,  and  were  even- 
tually repulsed  with  immense  slaughter. 
.  .  .  They  have  remained  stationary  for  more 
than  six  weeks,  while,  by  pushing  forward 
a  few  thousand  men  on  then*  ext-reme  right, 
they  would  entirely  cut  off  his  oomrnumofr- 
tions  with  the  interior,  and  very  soon 
compel  him  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

To  those  who  only  saw  news- 
paper notices  of  the  war,  chiefly 
emanating  from  Brazilian  soarees, 
it  will  he  very  interesting  to  follow 
Colonel  Thompson's  narrative  of 
the  events  in  which  he  took  a  lead- 
ing port  on  the  Paraguayan  side. 
It  was  he  who  made  entrenchments, 
threw  np  forts,  directed  hatteries, 
and  found  himself  transfoimed  from 
the  position  of  a  civilian  into  that 
of  snpermtendent  over  all  the  nuK- 
tazy  engineering   oonnected   with 
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the  defence  of  the   country.      In 
spite,  however,  of  infinite  gallantry 
on  the  side  of  the  Paraguayans, 
and   of  infinite  blundering  on  the 
part  of  the  allies,  numbers  began 
to  tell.  The  Paraguayans  were  fkst 
devouring  their  own  resources,  and 
were  slowly  but  surely  driven  back 
firom  every  position  by  an  enemy 
who  could  command    money  and 
bring  fresh  legions  of  men  to  supply 
the  places  of  those  who  died  in 
thousands  from  war,  famine,   and 
disease.     Lopez  always  contrived  to 
£all  back  a  little  further  than  any 
one  else,  and  took  abundant  pre- 
cautions to  secure  himself  from  the 
possible  intrusion  of  a  cannon-ball. 
He   never  attempted  to  lead   his 
men ;  and  was  safely  ensconced  in 
a  bomb-proof,  from  which  he  never 
emerged  by  day,  at  the  time  .when 
ladies  were  being  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  sword  and  scabbard  of 
pure  gold  as  a  reward  of  valour, 
and  to  sign  petitions  requesting  him 
not  to  expose  his  valuable  life.    His 
usual  plaji  was  to  establish  himself 
comfortably  out  of  harm's  way  in 
company  with  his  mistress,   Mrs. 
Lynch,  the  priest  whom   he  had 
made  Bishop  of  Paraguay,  and  a 
large  stock  of  his  favourite  claret 
and  other  creature  comforts.     His 
career  may  be  described  as  passing 
through  the  gradations  of  *  earthly, 
sensual,  devuish.'     The  cruel  ele- 
ment in  the  Indian  blood,  which  had 
been  subdued  during  the  long  years 
of  peace,  displayed  itself  among  his 
peopleunder  the  exciting  stimulus  of 
war ;  but  none  of  them  could  attempt 
to  rival  their  master  in  barbarity. 

As  a  proof  of  what  he  is  capable 
of,  it  may  be  mentioned,  among 
scores  of  other  atrocious  deeds,  that 
he  executed  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
commanding  officers  because  her 
husband  was  compelled  by  starva- 
tion of  the  garrison  to  surrender  a 
fort  which  he  could  no  longer  hold. 
Satiated  perhaps  with  individual 
acts  of  cruelty,  later  in  the  war  he 
alleged  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 


which  both  our  authors  declare  to 
have  been  a  complete  &bricatioii. 
He  made  it  however  his  excuse  for 
arresting  mauy  hundreds  of  those 
whom  he  regarded  with  dislike  or 
suspicion.     Torture  and  death  were 
the  fate  of  nearly  all  of  them.    They 
were    staked    out    like    beasts  in 
gangs  on  the  open  ground  with 
posts  and  thongs  by  day  and  night, 
in  burning  sun  and  drenching  rain, 
for  months  together,  during  which 
the  only  variation  of  horrible  mo- 
notony was  when  the  guards  came 
round  and  took  away  a  group  of 
victims  to  a  short  distance  behind 
some    orange-trees;     shrieks    and 
volleys  of  musketry  were  followed 
by  the  return  of  the  guard  wearing 
the   clothes   of   the    dead.      Thns 
perished  the  brothers  and  brothers- 
in-law  of  the  monster,  while  his 
two  sisters  were  brutally  flogged  and 
imprisoned  in  closed  bullock-carts. 
The  last  accounts  inform  us  that  he 
has  at  last  executed  his  own  mother, 
who  had  wearied  him  in  vain  with 
supplications  to  spare  her  children. 
The  bishop  himself  did  not  escape. 
After  having  long  been  the  booi 
companion  of  the  President  and  his 
mistress,   he  was  at  length  taken 
out  and  shot  upon  some  frivolous 
pretence.     Non  cuivia  ctmtingU  adire 
OoTinthwni,    It  is  not  every  despot 
who  can  create  a  bishop  and  shoot 
him  afterwards,  without  a  human 
being  daring  to  remonstrate  against 
either  his  consecration  or  his  dea^. 
He  seems  to  have  found  ready 
executioners  of  his  orders  in  a  peo- 
ple who  were  suddenly  roused  from 
long  tranquillity  to  a  savage  state  of 
war.      Converts    are    proverbially 
zealous ;  and  the  Indian  blood,  when 
freed    from    wholesome    restraint, 
everywhere  shows  itself  in  cruelty 
and  utter  disregard  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  life.    Their  courage  took  the 
form  of  ferocity,  in  obedience  to  him 
whom  they  acknowledged  as  their 
chief.     They  refrised   quarter  and 
died  fighting  on  the  ground :  thej 
laughed  at  death ;  and  when  a  shell 
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exploded  in  the  middle  of  a  pariy, 
and  killed  one  of  them,  the  rest 
shouted  with  delight.  Colonel 
Thompson  adds  that  the  poor  fellow 
himself  would  have  done  the  same 
if  he  conld.  Snch  were  the  men 
who  allowed  themselres  to  be  torn 
from  their  homes  and  perish  by 
thousands.  Thej  died  like  sheep 
in  the  hospitals,  perfectly  happy  if 
(luring  their  last  moments,  some  of 
their  friends  would  sit  by  their  side 
and  play  the  gnitar.  Closer  and 
closer  swept  the  rake  of  the  con- 
scription till  boys  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  were  caught  by  its 
teeth.  When  Mr.  Masterman  was 
confined  in  a  dark  and  miserable 
dnngeon,  he  observed  one  of  them 
'  holding  his  mnsket  like  a  pole  be- 
fore him,  the  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  and  trying  to  weep 
silently,  but  a  big  sob  shook  him  at 
intervals.  I  asked  him  in  a  whis- 
per what  was  the  matter.  "  I  want 
to  go  home  to  my  mother,"  he 
whimpered  most  unheroically,  "and 
I  am  afraid  of  the  dark."  Poor 
Httle  fellow,  I  thought,  you  are  even 
more  miserable  than  I ! ' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realise 
such  a  state  of  things  except  by 
supposing  a  parallel  case.  We 
shudder  with  horror  at  the  bare 
idea  of  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
fion  of  our  own  country  perishing 
in  four  years  from  war,  pestilence, 
and  misery ;  and  we  could  scarcely 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  being 
reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  be 
compelled  to  guard  our  prisons  with 
armed  errand-boys :  but  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  happened  in  unfor- 
tunate Paraguay.  It  is  very  easy 
to  draw  broad  distinctions  between 
rich  and  poor  nations,  large  and 
small  communities,  and  the  like ; 
but,  whether  three  out  of  four  indi- 
viduals in  company,  or  three  out  of 
four  millions  of  compatriots  are 
suddenly  destroyed,  the  shock  to 
the  survivors  is  proportionately  the 
same.  Colonel  Thompson  shows 
great  anger  against  the  Brazilians 


for  not  striking  home  and  finishing 
the  war  after  the  surrender  of  An- 
gostura and  the  flight  of  Lopez  in 
December  1868  ;  but  we  can  hardly 
think  ho  is  justified  in  saying 
(p.  316)  that  *the  Brazilians  have 
purposely  allowed  many  of  their 
prisoners  to  join  Lopez,  as  they  had 
determined  not  to  leave  a  Para- 
guayan of  any  age  or  sex  alive; 
and  when  Lopez  has  got  together 
as  many  men  as  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  collect,  they  wifl  fight  him 
again,  and  then  again  give  him 
time  to  collect  another  poor  force.' 
The  mismanagement  of  the  Bra- 
zihans  and  their  alHes  may  have 
been  infinite,  but  we  cannot  forget 
that  the  terms  of  their  alliance 
expressly  guaranteed  the  indepen- 
dence of  Paraguay,  and  aimed  only 
at  the  downfall  of  its  President. 
They  afterwards  distinctly  offered 
peace  to  the  country  if  Lopez  would 
submit  to  leave  for  Europe.  He 
never  would  consent  to  save  his 
people  by  personal  humihation ;  and 
so  the  work  of  death  goes  on. 

In  confirmation  of  the  character 
of  Lopez  and  Mrs.  Lynch,  as  given 
by  Messrs.  Masterman  and  Thomp- 
son, we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
quote  a  few  words  from  a  private 
letter  sent  some  months  since  to 
the  present  writer  by  another  of 
the  Englishmen  who  after  going 
through  the  war  in  Paraguay  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape.  *  Lopez 
has,'  he  says,  *  from  the  moment  of 
his  accession  to  power,  trampled  on 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  persecuted  in  the  most 
studiously  determined  manner  every 
intelligent  and  thinking  man  in 
Paraguay.*  As  to  the  conspiracy 
which  Lopez  alleged  as  the  reason 
for  barbarously  torturing  and  exe- 
cuting several  hundred  foreigners 
and  natives,  our  correspondent 
adds :  *  I  hardly  feel  it  necessary  to 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  such  conspiracy  ever  existed 
excepting  in  the  minds  of  Lopez 
and  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Lynch.' 
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As  a  considerable  part  of  Mr. 
Masterman's  book  is  devoted  to  a 
very  interesting  narrative  of  his 
captivity  for  about  fourteen  months, 
during  which  he  suffered  every 
form  of  misery,  and  was  cruelly 
tortured:  and  as  a  larcre  number 
of  Englishmen,  with  their  families, 
were  detained  against  their  will  in 
Paraguay,  we  must  shortly  glance 
at  their  position,  and  compare  it 
with  that  of  the  Abyssinian  captives 
who  were  creating  a  great  excite- 
ment in  England  at  the  same  time. 
A  number  of  English  doctors,  engi- 
neers, and  artisans  of  various  kinds, 
had  taken  service  with  the  Para- 
guayan Government,  under  con- 
tracts which  had,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  long  since  expired. 
Most  of  these  men  were  very 
anxious  to  leave  the  country;  but 
Lopez  was  fully  aware  of  their 
value,  and,  like  Pharaoh,  refused 
to  let  them  go.  At  length  an  Eng- 
lish gunboat  was  sent  up  the  river 
with  Mr.  Gould,  the  Secretary  of 
Legation,  to  see  what  he  could  do 
for  their  liberation.  Lopez  was 
cunning  enough  to  say  he  should 
have  every  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  the  British  subjects  in 
camp,  and  would  find  that  they 
had  no  wish  to  leave  the  country. 
But  he  sent  for  Dr.  Stewart,  and 
said,  '  Take  care  !  If  I  should  only 
know  that  any  Englishman  says  he 
wishes  to  leave ! '  Those  only  who 
know  Lopez  can  understand  the 
lull  force  of  this  sentence.  Mr. 
Gould  appears  to  have  known  that 
bis  demands  would  not  ^e  backed 
by  force,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
content  with  the  surrender  of  a  few 
women  and  children.  Mr.  Master- 
man  ultimately  owed  his  own  de- 
liverance to  the  influence  of  the 
United  States.  In  Abyssinia  the 
prisoners  had  the  good  fortune 
to  include  a  British  Consul  among 
their  number:  and  if  among  the 
dSiemu  in  Paraguay  there  had  been 
a  man  of  such  remarkable  eminence 
and  value  as  Mr.  Consul  Cameron, 


it  is  possible  that  the  Britisli  Gfo- 
vemment  might  have  taken  a  little 
more  trouble  than  they  did  on  be- 
half of  surgeons,  eiigineers,  and 
similar  small  fry.  With  regard  to 
the  respective  detainers,  we  can 
have  little  doubt,  on  a  compansos 
of  their  lives  and  characters,  that 
President  Lopez  is  decidedly  in- 
ferior  to  the  Emperor  Theodore, 
though  he  had  much  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing  better.  As  an 
astounding  proof  of  his  ignorajit 
self-sufficiency,  Mr.Masterman,  who 
had  been  barbarously  tortured  and 
imprisoned  for  many  months,  wk 
at  length  informed  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  commuted  the  sentence  of 
death  to  that  of  '  banishmeoit  for 
life ! ' 

But  the  career  of  Lopez  i^ 
approaching  its  end.  Sinoe  the 
surrender  of  Angostura,  in  Decem- 
ber 1868,  his  movements  have  been 
confined  to  a  series  of  retreats  with 
the  last  remains  of  an  ever-diminish- 
ing force.  Colonel  Thompscm  sap 
that '  the  termination  of  the  Para- 
guayan war  now  entirely  dqpendf 
on  the  state  of  Lopez's  pantry,  and 
will  come  when  his  stock  of  wine 
and  other  good  things  is  exhausted. 
as  he  will  then  think  that  he  has^ 
done  enough  for  glory.*  He  can  do 
nothing  more ;  but  he  takes  snffi- 
cient  care  of  himself  to  make  it 
probable  that  he  will  survive  ^ 
last  remnants  of  his  unhaf^y  peo- 
ple. He  is  supposed  to  have  sent 
off  chests  full  of  the  last  plunder 
he  has  been  able  to  extract  from 
them  on  board  the  neutral  vess^ 
which  anchored  from  time  to  time 
at  Asun9ion.  His  heavy  figure 
and  sensual  habits  make  it  more 
impossible  for  him  to  adopt  tiie 
character  of  a^eriila  chief  than 
for  Dickens's  Mr.  Tupman  to  ap- 
pear successfully  as  an  ItaHu 
bandit.  But  it  is  veiy  possible 
that  he  may  e8ca,pe  from  all  bis 
foes  and  thrive,  Hke  his  South 
American  congener,  Rosas,  in  & 
quiet  life  of  an  Knglish  fieomer.    In 
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any  case,  he  will  have  the  odious 
satia&ction  of  seein^;^  his  whole 
nation  extinguished  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  his  own  selfishness  and 
ambition.  In  concluding  this  miser- 
able story,  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Mas- 
terman  himself,  than  whom  no  one 
can  be  better  qualified  to  speak  of 
the  suhject.  He  says,  *The  Para- 
guayans exist  no  longer;  there  is 
a  gap  in  the  family  of  nations ;  but 
the  story  of  their  sufferings  and 
their  heroism  should  not  perish 
with  tiiem.  For  myself,  I  think  of 
them  with  regret  and  sorrow ;  the 
cruelties  I  endured  at  the  hands  of 
some  of  them  have  not  in  the  least 
changed  the  sympathy  which  I 
feel  for  them  as  a  people ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  can  but  feel  that 
their  destruction  sooner  or  later 
would  be  a  necessity.  "  The  tree 
which  wiU  bring  forth  no  fruit 
shall  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into 
the  fire."  They  were  not  capable 
of  true  civilisation ;  they  could  not 
govern  themselves,  and  would  have 
remained  children  to  the  end  of 
their  days.  Their  magnificent 
country  remained  almost  a  wilder- 
ness, and  they  would  haTe  none  to 
do  that  which  they  would  not  do 
themselves.  The  foreigners,  whom 
they  distrusted  and  despised,  will 
till  the  ground  which  they  aban- 
doned to  tares  and  brambles,  and 
enjoy  the  fair  heritage  which  they 
were  unworthy  to  possess. 

'  Believing  the  miserable  sophis- 
tries of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  sunk 
to  even  a  lower  depth,  not  making 
idolatry  a  part  of  their  religion,  but 
their  religion  itself,  they  lived  prac- 
tically without  God,  with  no  thought 
beyond  that  of  the  present  hour. 

'Indolent  and  licentious,  the 
population  scarcely  increased;  in- 
deed I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  in  late  years  it  was  rapidly 
decreasing;  and  the  condition  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population  was  such 
that  sound  health  was  impossible. 
Unthinking  and  unreasoning,  they 


were  content  to  remain  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  a  hundred  years 
behind  their  neighbours.  Proud 
and  vain,  but  without  self-respect, 
they  bowed  in  timid  deference,  in 
blind  devotion,  to  any  tyrant  set 
over  them,  to  any  despot  unscrupu- 
lous enough  to  plunder  them,  and 
would  never  lift  a  finger  to  rid 
themselves  of  burdens  the  most  in- 
tolerable. 

'  Yet  with  these  grave  faults,  and 
many  others,  I  could  neither  entirely 
blame  or  pity  them.  Their  gaiety, 
their  politeness,  their  unaffected 
kindness  and  charity  to  each  other, 
when  no  shadow  of  the  Government 
was  upon  them  ;  their  obedience  to 
superiors,  shown  so  strangely  in  the 
cruelties  they  suffered  and  inflicted ; 
their  love  of  home  and  country, 
their  courage  and  endurance,  made 
them  most  estimable  to  me. 

*The  sturdy  German  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  will  soon  fill  the  void 
made  by  this  war  of  extermination ; 
permanent  prosperity  will  banish  all 
trace  of  its  devastations.  It  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so :  still  I  feel  like 
one  who  sees  some  old  wood,  once 
a  waste  of  encumbered  ground,  and 
which  could  only  be  entered  by 
stealth,  being  at  length  converted 
into  the  home  of  busy  industry, 
and  covered  with  streets  and  houses. 
He  admits  that  the  change  is  a  vast 
improvement,  but  yet  remembers 
with  regret  the  picturesque  beauties 
of  the  useless,  rotting,  old  trees, 
and  the  bright  wild  flowers  which 
grew  beneal£  them.' 

Such  was  the  people,  such  the 
cause,  and  such  the  tyrant,  whose 
occasional  and  momentary  suc- 
cesses elicited  the  eulogies  of  a 
portion  of  the  Liberal  press,  as  so 
many  blows  struck  at  what  they 
delighted  to  call  '  the  great  slave- 
holding  power  of  Brazil.'  Little 
did  they  know  that  the  Constitu- 
tional Empire  is  full  of  progressive 
tendencies,  and  is  ruled  by  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  men  of  the 
day.     Little  did  they  consider  that 
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ParagnBy,  imdcr  tlie  name  of  a 
Bepablic,  iras  being  bled  to  death 
to  satisfy  the  personal  ambition  of 
a  cmel  despot. 

It  is  a  very  long  time  since  it  was 
declared  to  be  not  good  for  man 
that  be  should  live  alone.  It  is 
equally  trne  of  nations.  The  Para- 
guayans, originally  nnder  Jesuit 
training,  were  brought  up  on  the 
principles  of  convents  and  nun- 
neries, in  which  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  separation  fivm  the 
world  does  not  necessarily  produce 
prosperity.  ARorwards,  for  political 
reasons,  thej  were  kept  apart  from 
the  family  of  nations  by  a  succession 
of  despots  nnder  the  fear  of  con- 
tamination with  the  world  of  pro- 
gress. Dum  ritant  ttuUi  vitia  in 
conlraria  currant.  In  vain  does  the 
ostrich  bury  its  head  in  the  sand. 
Sooner  or  later  the  straggle  must 
come,  when  principles  will  be 
tested  to  the  utmost.  Had  the 
simple  and  amiable  Paraguayans 
been  thrown  a  little  more  into  con- 
tact with  the  more  intolligent  and 
active  societies  of  the  worid,  they 
would  perhaps  have  suffered  at  £rst 
from  the  perturbation  of  their  lotos- 
eatdng  peace,  but  they  wonld  nerer 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived and  exterminated  as  they 


have  been.  The  ulcer  of  solitarlc 
and  ignorance  was  strapped  up  and 
confined  nntil  it  taintod  and  &t^]T 
corrupted  the  whole  body  of  tie 
nation.  The  old  Paraguay  is  dead; 
but  in  the  present  progressive  con- 
dition of  the  States  of  La  Plata  ire 
may  look  forward  with  hope  to  iw 
resurrection  and  improvement. 
T.  W.  H. 


Note.— While  this  article  was 
being  concluded  an  action  in  one  of 
the  Scotch  law  courts  brought  be- 
fore  the  public  some  of  the  recent 
events  in  Paraguay,  The  only  oat 
of  all  the  witnesses  who,  havitg 
been  in  the  country,  conld  sav  n 
word  in  favour  of  Lopez  and  lErf. 
Lynch,  was  General  Macmahoi:, 
the  Ministor  of  the  United  States. 
Ho  had  only  been  «i'a  ituriitli-' 
iu  Paragnay,  arriving  there  after 
the  occurrences  of  nearly  all  the 
events  alluded  to  by  our  authors. 
Mr.  "Waahbnm,  his  predecessor,  had 
been  there  for  su)  years,  includin;: 
all  the  most  important  periods  of 
the  war  ;  and  his  evidence  entirelv 
corroborates  the  long  chain  of  tes- 
timony as  given  by  the  Englishmen 
who  have  worked  and  suffered  under 
Lojloz. 
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THE  ENCLOSURE  OF  COMMONS. 
Bt  Hekry  Fawcbit,  M.P. 

IT  freqnentlj  happens  that  the  strange  to  raise  a  discassion  or  to 
present  and  future  condition  of  make  a  comment.  These  bills  are 
u  conntry  is  powerfully  affected  by  forced  through  all  their  stages  at 
causes  which  work  so  steadily  and  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
so  noiselessly  that  they  almost  ing,  when  the  House  is  almost 
escape  notice.  For  more  than  a  empty,  when  the  reporters  have 
bandred  years  vast  quantities  of  departed,  and  when  the  Govern- 
land,  over  which  the  public  pos-  ment  of  the  day  is  master  of  the 
sessed  invaluable  rights,  have  gra- 
dually been  absorbed  by  individual 
proprietors,  and  have  in  many  cases 
extended  the  boundaries  of  estates 
already  too  large.  Up  to  the  year 
1845  commons  were  enclosed  by 
private  bills.  All  public  discussion 
was  thus  avoided,  and  it  is  now 
impossible  to  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
individuals  were  enriched  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  and  the  poor. 
By  means  of  these  private  bills, 


situation ;  the  few  independent  mem- 
bers remaining  being  completely 
outnumbered  by  junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  by  gentlemen  of  the 
Household,  and  others  who  receive 
a  thousand  a  year  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  shall  never 
be  absent  when  their  votes  are 
required  by  the  party  whip.  A 
grave  mistake  will  be  committed  if 
it  is  assumed  that  a  Grovemment 
which  has  popular  sympathies  need 
not  be  watched.      Reiterated  de- 


more  than   seven  million  acres  of    clarations  of  an  earnest  resolve  to 


promote  the  true  interests  of  the 
people,  passionate  denunciations  of 
a  system  of  land  tenure  which 
favours  the  creation  of  large  estates, 
are  soon  forgotten  by  men,  who, 
when  they  once  enter  official  life, 
cases  out  of  twenty,  committees  of  seem  to  think  it  their  duty  to  de- 
this  House  sitting  on  private  enclo-  fend  the  acts  of  GK)vemment  depart- 
sure  bills  neglected  the  rights  of  ments.  Ifthis  were  not  so  it  would 
the  poor.'      But  such  expressions    be  impossible  to  understand  how  it 


land  were  enclosed  between  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  1845.  The  late  Duke  of  New- 
castle (then  Earl  of  Lincoln)  once 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
*This   I  know,    that  in  nineteen 


of  opinion  seem  to  have  produced 
little  impression.  In  1 845  the  sys- 
tem of  enclosing  by  private  bills 
ceased,  and  every  enclosure  bill  has, 
since  that  time,  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  same 
way  as  any  other  legislative  mea- 
sure. Each  session  it  is  usual  for 
tlie  Enclosure  Commissioners  to 
embody  various  enclosures  in  two 
bills,  for  the  passing  of  which  the 
Home  Secretary  is  responsible. 

The  apathy  of  the  public  on  the 
subject  is  so  great  that  it  has 
almost  become  a  custom  that  these 
annual  enclosure  bills  should  be 
regarded  as  mere  formal  measures, 
upon  which  it  would  be  thought 


came  to  pass  that  an  administration 
which  numbers  amongst  its  mem- 
bers so  many  ardent  friends  of  the 
poor,  and  so  many  persistent  asser- 
ters  of  popular  rights,  should  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament  have 
not  only  forborne  from  protesting 
against,  but  should  have  seemed 
anxious  to  pass,  one  of  the  worst 
enclosure  bills  that  were  ever  in- 
troduced into  Parliament.  The 
G-eneral  Enclosure  Act  of  1 845  dis- 
tinctly contemplated  that  a  certain 
amount  should  be  reserved  from 
land,  proposed  to  be  enclosed,  as 
allotment  gardens  for  the  labouring 
poor,  and  as  a  recreation  gpx>und 
for  the  public.     The  bill  to  which 
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reference  has  just  been  made  pro- 
posed to  enclose  6,900  acres  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  out 
of  this  the  Enclosure  Commissioners 
reserved  three  acres  as  recreation 
grounds  for  the  public,  and  six 
acres  as  allotment  gardens  for  the 
labouring  poor.  When  the  mea- 
sure was  on  the  eve  of  pa^ssing,  and 
had  reached  its  third  reading,  the 
Government  reluctantly  consented 
to  allow  the  bill  to  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee.  If  the  evidence 
given  before  this  committee  does  not 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  public  it 
is  only  too  evident  that  the  greed  for 
land,  unchecked  by  Gt)vemment  and 
by  Parliament,  will  quickly  absorb 
all  the  remaining  commons ;  out  of 
this  wreck  of  public  property  the 
most  insignificant  amount  possible 
will  be  reserved  for  the  people. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into 
the  general  policy  of  enclosures  it 
will  be  well  to  mention  a  few  facts 
to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  not 
landowners  are  regarded  by  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners.  Wisley 
was  one  of  the  commons  contained 
in  the  Enclosure  Bill  of  last  session, 
and  because  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis  it  was 
referred  to  a  separate  committee. 
Wisley  Common  contains  375  acres, 
and  possesses  great  natural  beauty. 
One  of  the  witnesses  said  that  he 
could  not  have  believed  there  was 
such  beautiful  wild  scenery  within 
nineteen  miles  of  London.  The 
common  is  much  frequented  for 
riding,  driving,  and  walking  by 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
also  by  visitors  from  the  metro- 
polis.  So  many  rare  plants  and  in- 
sects are  found  upon  it  that  it  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  best 
places  in  England  for  the  study  of 
botany  and  entomology.  If  the 
oommon  had  been  enclosed  the 
whole  of  it  would  have  been  divided 
amongst  three  large  landed  pro- 
prietors .who  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  two  acres  only  being  re- 


served by  the  commissioners  as  are- 
creation  ground  for  the  public.  The 
late  Duke  of  Newcastle's  bitter  stric- 
tures upon  the  past  policy  of  enclo- 
sures  only  too  accurately  describe 
what  was  to  be  done  at  Wisley.  So 
far  as  the  labouring  poor  were  con- 
cerned, their  interests  were  alto- 
gether ignored,  for  not  a  single  acre 
of  land  was  set  aside  to  provide 
them  with  allotment  gardens.  The 
select  committee,  after  hearing 
evidence  from  the  neighbourhood, 
unanimously  agreed  that  if  this 
common  were  enclosed  at  least  ten 
acres  should  be  reserved  as  allot- 
ments for  the  labouring  poor.  This 
one  recommendation  is  a  suggestive 
comment  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  Enclosure  Commissioners  dis- 
charge their  duty ;  for  it  shows  thai 
the  committee  deemed  it  expedient 
that  from  this  one  common,  com- 
prising only  375  acres,  an  amount 
should  be  reserved  for  the  poor  ex- 
ceeding by  more  than  60  per  cent 
the  whole  quantity  reserved  by 
the  commissioners  from  6,900 
acres.  This  remark  will  perhaps 
be  even  more  strikingly  exemphfied 
by  considering  what  happened  with 
regard  to  another  of  the  enclosures 
contained  in  the  bill  of  last  session. 
Withypool  Common,  situated  in 
North  Devon,  comprises  i  ,904  acres^ 
and  the  amount  to  be  reserved  oat 
of  this  large  area  as  a  recreation 
ground  for  the  public  was  one  acK. 
The  committee  were  naturally  sur- 
prised at  the  singular  parsimony  of 
this  reservation.  It  was  moreover 
difficult  to  suggest  the  use  to  which 
a  recreation  ground  of  one  acre  cooM 
be  turned.  It  would  be  almost  too 
small  a  place  for  schoolboys  to  plaj 
a  game  of  ball  upon.  The  commit- 
tee thought  it  was  only  fair  in  the 
first  instance  to  ask  for  an  expiana- 
tion  from  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner who  had  arranged  tiie 
enclosure.  He  justified  the  appro> 
priation  of  only  one  acre  upon  three 
distinct  groundSy  which  shall  he 
given  in  his  own  words : 
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I.  Becaase  a  larger  amount 
would  sot  be  used. 

2«  Because  the  population,  never 
resort  to  the  common  for  exercise 
and  recreation. 

3.  Because  there  are  other  com- 
mons, where  the  children  and 
grown-up  people  can  rove  about, 
and  because  the  ground  is  steep. 

With  the  view  of  throwing  further 
light  upon  the  subject,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  some  resident.  The 
parish  clerk  of  Withjpool  and  the 
Tillage  schoolmaster  were  accord- 
inglj  summoned,  and  thej,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  assistant 
commissioner,  also  summarised 
their  opinions  about  the  recreation 
ground  into  three  distinct  allega- 
tions: 

1 .  The  common  is  a  general  resort 
of  the  inhabitants  for  exercises,  for 
games,  and  for  the  meetings  of  their 
niendlj  societies. 

2.  There  is  no  other  common 
within  five  or  six  miles,  to  which 
the  public  are  allowed  free  access. 

3.  One  acre  is  not  sufficient  either 
for  the  children  or  adults,  and  there 
are  seven  acres  equally  suitable  ad- 
joining. 

Does  not  this  one  case  show  that 
an  attempt  to  force  an  enclosure 
bill  through  Parliament  without 
examination  or  discussion  should 
be  pertinaciouslj  resisted?  It  is 
most  important  constantly*  to  re- 
member that  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  public  bj  enclosures  is 
absolutely  irreparahle.  If  an  un- 
just tax  is  imposed  one  year  it 
can  be  remitted  the  next;  if  an 
unwise  law  is  passed  it  can  be 
hereafter  repealed ;  but  when  a 
common  is  once  enclosed,  the  public 
can  never  regain  the  rights  they 
once  possessed  over  it.  Any  one 
who  has  had  even  a  short  experi- 
enee  of  polities!  life  can  usually 
draw  some  consolation  from  a  de- 
teaL  Often  it  can  with  certsinty 
be  foreseen  that  an  adverse  vote 
iip<m    a  particular    question    wiU 


only  pave  the  way  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  settlement. 
But  when,  as  at  the  end  of  last 
session,  a  proposal  was  carried  by  a 
single  vote  to  enclose  a  particular 
hill  from  which  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  England  could  be  seen, 
and  over  which  the  public  had 
wandered  from  time  immemorial^ 
it  was  felt  that  associated  with 
such  a  defeat  there  were  no  coun- 
ter-balancing advantages.  Confi- 
dence in  party  government  was 
rudely  shaken  when  it  was  observed 
that  more  than  half  the  majority 
who  carried  this  enclosure  by  a 
single  vote  were  officials  ;  some  of 
whom  in  unofficial  speeches  had  elo- 
quently described  the  evil  brought 
on  the  country  when  the  people  are 
divorced  from  the  soil  by  the  ag- 
gregation of  the  land  into  large 
estates.  When  it  is  said  that  such 
cases  as  Wisley  and  Withypool 
show  that  the  interests  of  the  pubhc 
and  the  poor  are  not  adequately 
protected,  it  is  customary  to  reply 
that  when  an  enclosure  takes  place 
an  inquiry  is  held  on  the  spot,  at 
which  any  one  who  thinks  he  is 
wronged  can  come  forward  and 
urge  his  case.  Bat  when  the  land- 
owners and  the  farmers  consider 
themselves  interested  in  an  enclo- 
sure, can  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  helpless  and  dependent 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers for  one  moment  suppose  that 
they  win  come  forward  and  assert 
their  rights  ?  The  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  regulate 
enclosures  are  rarely  understood 
even  by  more  educated  people,  and 
probably  half  the  labourers  sup- 
pose that  nothing  short  of  some 
miraculous  interposition  would  en- 
able them  to  resist  the  great  men 
of  the  locality.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  said  the  rich  are  generally  the 
protectors  of  the  poor,  and  when 
every  one  is  so  anxious  that  people 
should  have  healthy  recreation,  aoid 
that  the  poor  should  have  gardens, 
there  will    be   always    some    0x10 
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\f\\o  will  take  care  that  land  is 
reserved  for  each  of  these  purposes. 
But  six  acres  for  gardens  and  three 
for  recreation  grounds  out  of  6,900 
acres  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
such  a  pleasing  theory.  Let  us  hear 
what  the  parish  clerk  of  Withypool 
says  on  the  subject.  Some  member 
of  the  committee  asked  him  whether 
the  resident  landlords  did  not  pro- 
test when  only  one  acre  was  reserved 
for  a  recreation  ground.  His  reply 
was  :  '  The  landlords  seemed  to  say 
thafc  we  had  got  recreation  ground 
enough ;  besides  the  labourers  could 
go  to  work,  and  recreate  them- 
selves with  that.' 

In  many  villages  where  there  were 
once  extensive  tracts  of  common 
land,  there  is  now  not  even  a  field 
in  which  lads  are  permitted  to  play. 
But  serious  as  are  the  evils  which 
result  from  such  inadequate  reser- 
vations, yet  these  evils  are  insigni- 
ficant  compared  with  the  mischief 
which  may  be  produced  by  permit- 
ting the  enclosure  of  land  to  be 
carried  too  far.  The  time  has  come 
when  statesmen  should  be  pressed 
to  inquire  whether  our  policy  should 
not  be  reversed,  and  the  enclosure 
of  lands  should  in  future  be  dis- 
couraged. The  preamble  to  the 
Act  of  1 845  affirms  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  facilitate  the  enclosure  of 
lands.  Are  we  justified  in  continu- 
ing to  act  on  this  maxim,  either  by 
the  experience  of  the  past  or  by 
anticipations  of  the  future  ?  It  has 
been  calculated  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century 
up  to  the  year  1845  about  seven 
million  acres  of  land  had  been  en- 
closed. Since  1845  ^^^  quantity 
has  been  increased  by  484,893  acres. 
Suppose  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
nation  had  been  benefited  in  the 
past  by  enclosures,  it  would  not 
foUow  that  the  system  ought  to 
continue  unchecked.  The  most 
fanatical  upholder  of  the  rights  of 
lords  of  manors  would  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  in  a  country 
whoso  population  is  increasing,  all 
the  land  should  become  the  property 


of  individual  owners,  and  thus  the 
public   should  have    no   right  ex- 
cept  by    suffetunce   to    leave  the 
highway.      There     are,     however, 
many  considerations  which  make  it 
doubtful  whether  even  in  past  years 
the  country  has  derived  unmixed 
benefit  from  the  enclosure  of  lands. 
Those  display  an  unfortunate  igno- 
rance who  so  frequently  assert  that 
political  economy  favours  the  enclo- 
sure of  lands.     Can  any  one  point 
to  a  principle  of  economic  science 
from  which  it  could  be  argued  that 
land  over  which  the  public  exer- 
cises   valuable    rights    should  be 
appropriated  to  individual  owners: 
It  may  possibly  be  urged  that  when 
a  common  is  brought   under  culti- 
vation, more    wealth  is  produced. 
But  surely  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  have  abundantly  shown 
that  an    increased    production  of 
wealth  is  not  all  that  need  be  con- 
sidered.    We  have  been  accustomed 
to  sing  such  psaans  over  augmenting 
exports  and  imports,  that  tihe  nation 
was  for  a  time   deluded  into  the 
belief  that  a  greater  production  of 
wealth  necessarily  implied  a  more 
general  diffusion   of  comfort  and 
happiness.       Facts    are,    however, 
each  day  coming  to   light  which 
must  carry  with  them  the  convic- 
tion that  something  more  is  required 
besides  the  operation  of  the  most 
favourable     material     agencies   to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  a  country. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
introduction  of  free  trade,  the  im- 
provement of  means  of  locomotion, 
and    the    extended  use   of   steam 
power  in  manufactures,  have  com- 
bined to  create  an  unexampled  ex- 
pansion of   commerce   and    trade. 
Vast  fortunes  have  been  realised, 
the    wealthy  have    become    more 
wealthy,  but  millions  still  find  that 
they  have  to  wage  a  not  less  severe 
struggle  for  existence.     Never  was 
there  a  time  when  pauperism  as- 
sumed graver  or  more  portentous 
proportions.    In  London  the  amount 
spent  in  out-door  parochial  rehcf 
has  increased  by  130  per  cent,  du- 
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ring  the  last  nine  years.  Pauperism 
begets  paaperism  ;  the  evil  goes  on 
increasing  with  accnmolatmg  rapid- 
ity.   So  many  thousands  are  hang* 
[ng  jnst  on  the  verge  of  pauperism 
that  each  addition  to  the  rates  in- 
eyitably  swells  the    pauper  class. 
Bat  if  these  facts  are  not  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  delusion  that    the 
mere  production  of  wealth  is   all- 
important,  let  us  for  a  moment  con- 
template the  condition  of  a  class  of 
labourers  whose  wretchedness  has 
become  proverbial.      It  might  be 
with  some  reason  urged  that  agri- 
cnltnral  labourers  would  be  pecu- 
niarilj  benefited  by  the  enclosure  of 
lands ;  the  strongest  arguments,  in 
&ct,  which  are  advanced  in  favour 
of  enclosures  are — that  by  bringing 
land  nnder    cultivation  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  is  produced  for  the 
people,  and  more  employment    is 
provided  for  rural  labourers.     Ex- 
amining this  last  argument  first,  let 
us  ask  whether  there  is  any  advan- 
tage in  extending  the  area  of  em- 
ployment   whilst    the  agricultural 
kbonrer's  condition  continues  what 
it  is.    In  order  to  state  the  case 
definitely,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
if  enclosures  had  been  restricted, 
the  area  of  cultivated  land  in  such 
a  county  as  Dorsetshire  would  be 
less  by  lo  per  cent. ;  consequently 
there  would  be  lo  per  cent,  fewer 
labourers  in  that  county.     But  can 
uiyone  pretend  to  say  that  this 
would  be  a  misfortune,  either  to  the 
labourers     themselves    or    to    the 
nation  ?    Is  there  any  advantage, 
toy  honour,  any  glory  in  stimulating 
to  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
P^ho,  in  helpless  ignorance  and  de- 
dence,  drag  out  a  miserable  ex- 
nce  upon  nine  or  ten  shillings  a 
k  ?    There  is  no  bope  that  they 
1  raise  their  condition ;  it  is  only 
|»o  certain  that  when  their  strength 
prematurely  exhausted  by  hard 
rk  and  insufficient  food,  they  will 
ve,  as  paupers,  to  be  supported  by 
rochial  relief. 
But  the  case  can  be  presented  in 
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a  still  stronger  aspect,  for  &cts  can 
be  adduced  which  show  that  during 
the  last  hundred  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  deterioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
er, and  that  this  is  to  be  attributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  enclosures 
which  have  taken  place  on  so  large 
a  scale  during  this  period.     New 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  this 
subject  by  the  commissioners  who 
were  lately  appointed    to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  women  and 
children  employed  in  agriculture. 
In  their  report  it  is  stated,  as  a  fact 
admitting  of   no  doubt,   that  the 
condition  of  the  rural  labourer  has 
declined  since  the  time  when  en- 
closures were  firat  commenced  upon 
a  large  scale.     It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  erroneous  to  assert  that  no  land 
ought  to  have  been  enclosed  during 
this  period,  but  the  evidence  ap- 
pears to  be  conclusive  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  manner  in  which 
enclosures  have  been  carried  out, 
grave  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon 
the  rural  labourers.    Various  autho- 
rities are  quoted  by  the  Agricultural 
Commissioners    which  completely 
substantiate  this  opinion.     It  will 
be  sufficient  to  select  one  passage 
from  the  work  of   a  well-known 
writer  on  rural  economy.   The  Rev. 
D.  Davis,  rector  of  Barkham,  Berks, 
writing  in  1795,  remarks  that  *  cot- 
tages have  been  progressively  de- 
prived of  the  litde  land  formerly 
let  with  them,  and  also  their  rights 
of  commonage  have  been  swallowed 
up  in  large  farms,  by  enclosures. 
Thus  an  amazing  number  of  people 
have  been  reduced  from  a  comfort- 
able  state  of  partial  independence 
to  a  precarious  state  as  mere  hire- 
lings, who,  when  out  of  work,  come 
immediately  upon  the  parish.'    Can 
any  one  deny  that  these  agencies, 
so  deeply  deplored  by  Mr.  Davis,  as 
prejudicially  affecting  the  condition 
of  the  labourer,  have  continued  un- 
interruptedly in  operation  up  to  the 
present  time?      Are  we  not   now 
obliged  to  confess  that  our  rural 
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labourers,  to  use  Mr.  Davis's  sig- 
nificant words,  '  have  lost  that 
partial  independence  which  they 
once  possessed ; '  they  have  become 
mere  hirelings  with  not  even  the 
smallest  riehts  of  proprietorship  in 
the  soil  which  they  cultivate  ?  For- 
merly, almost  every  roral  labourer 
either  possessed  some  right  of 
common  or  had  some  copyliold  land 
which  gave  him  a  proprietary  inte- 
rest in  the  soil  more  or  less  diroct.  It 
is  no  consolation  to  tell  the  existing 
generation  that  their  forefathers 
who  possessed  rights  of  common 
received  an  adequate  compensation 
at  the  time  the  enclosure  was  ef- 
fected: if  this  compensation  was 
provided  in  land,  the  land  has  long 
since  been  sold ;  if  given  in  the 
form  of  money,  the  money  has 
long  since  been  spent.  Posterity 
is  thus  robbed  and  impoverished 
without  any  means  of  redress.  It 
is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
remember  that  if  commons  are  not 
enclosed,  posterity  cannot  be  thus 
plundered,  for  a  right  of  common 
is  a  form  of  property  which  cannot 
be  alienated.  The  late  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  with  the  prescience  of  a  true 
statesman,  once  said,  'The  House 
of  Commons  must  be  cautious  how 
it  dealt  lightly  with  these  rights  of 
common.  It  might  be  a  matter  of 
feeling.  Honourable  members  had 
their  feelings,  and  the  poorer  class 
of  the  community  had  feelings  on 
this  subject.  The  right  of  common 
connected  them  wiiii  the  soil ;  the 
right  of  turning  a  goose  on  a  com- 
mon made  a  man  feel  interested  in 
the  tenure  of  land.  It  might  be 
more  beneficial  to  a  tenant  that  he 
should  accept  zL  or  3Z.,  but  recol- 
lect that  you  were  not  dealing  with 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  but 
with  those  of  his  successors.'  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  in  this  sentence  recog- 
nised a  fundamental  principle  which 
is  too  firequently  forgotten  when 
discussing  the  subiect  of  enclosures. 
In  past  years  all  the  owners  of  com- 
mon rights  might  have  been  libe- 


rally compensated,  and  yet  tkir 
successors  might  still  be  seyerely 
injured.  Many  of  the  descendants 
of  l^ose  who  once  possessed  Tali- 
able  rights  of  common  are  agricul- 
tural labourers,  to  whose  misenUe 
condition  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  Our  rural  population  has 
been  deprived  of  that  which  onoe 
gave  a  most  important  addition  to 
Qieir  income.  The  common  ofta 
enabled  them  to  keep  some  ponltn-, 
a  pig,  and  a  cow.  Many  villages 
may  now  be  traversed,  and  not  a 
single  labourer  can  be  found  possess- 
ing a  head  of  poultry;  few  even 
keep  a  pig,  and  not  one  in  ten  tlio«- 
sand  has  a  cow.  What  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  ?  The  labourer  does 
not  live  as  well  as  he  did  a  hnndrai 
years  since ;  he  and  his  familv 
seldom  taste  meat,  and  his  children 
often  suffer  cruelly  from  the  dii- 
cnlty  he  has  in  obtaining  milk  for 
them.  He  has  not,  moreover,  in- 
herited, as  a  set-off  against  these 
grave  disadvantages,  one  shilling  cf 
the  compensation  originally  giren 
to  his  ancestor  for  the  relrnqni^ 
ment  of  rights  of  common.  Aut 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  ocr 
rural  labourers  must  be  aware  that 
they  fully  recoraise  and  keenly  fetl 
the  inju^  whidi  has  been  thus  done 
them.  Not  long  since  I  h^pencd 
to  be  conversing  with  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  in  a  southern  coontr. 
After  having  remarked  that  a  oow 
which  was  passing  us  was  his^  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  melaa- 
choly,  '  I  shall  soon  have  to  get  lii 
of  her,  and  when  she  goes  I  shan't 
stop  here  any  longer,  but  shall  emi- 
grate. My  wages  are  so  small  that 
I  don't  know  how  I  could  bring  up 
my  children  if  it  wasn't  for  the  help 
she  gave  me.'  Upon  asking  him 
why  he  should  be  obb'ged  to  sell 
his  cow,  he  simply  said,  *  They  are 
going  to  enclose  our  common ;'  and 
he  significantly  asked  how  it  vas 
that  a  gentleman,  who  had  some-' 
thing  like  10,000  acres  of  his  own, 
could  be  so  anxious  to  get  hold  d 
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the  poor  man's  oommoB.     Remem- 
bering that  the  Home  Secretary  had 
defended  enclosures  in  the  House  of 
Commons  because  the  Home  Office 
never  received  complaints  &am  i^ 
jocalitjy  I  asked  this  labourer  why 
he  and  his  friends  did  not  resist 
that  which  they  so  much  dreaded  P 
He  replied    that    he    had    never 
heard   of  the    Home    Office,   and 
Le  evidently  thought  that  I  was 
suggesting  to  him  just  as  hopeless 
a  tAsk  as  if  I  had  advised  him  to 
indace  the  river,   by  the   side   of 
which  we  were  stan£ug,  to  flow  in 
an  opposite  direction.     A  Liberal 
and  popular    Grovemment    should 
sarely  remember  that,  although  the 
landed  interest  is  abundantly  repre- 
sented in  Parliament^  those  who  till 
the  land  have  no  one  who  is  directly 
interested  either  in  adequately  ex- 
pressing their  wants  or  in  effectively 
protesting  against  any  injustice  in- 
flicted upon  them. 

Some  who  are  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  the  loss  oi  a  common 
oflen  does  grave  injury  to  the 
poor  seem  to  consiaer  that  en- 
closares  ought  to  be  promoted  be- 
cause of  the  increased  quantity  of 
produce  which  is  raised ;  but  it  is 
by  DO  means  certain  that  enclosures 
earned  beyond  certain  limits  aug- 
ment the  production  of  wealth.  Li 
a  country  whose  population  is  in- 
creasing, meat  and  dairy  produce 
constantly  tend  to  become  relatively 
more  costly  than  com.  Meat, 
batter,  and  milk  are  difficult  and 
expensive  to  import,  because  they  are 
perishable  articles  ;  consequently, 
the  area  from  which  they  can  be 
obtained  is  comparatively  limited. 
Dom,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  im- 
ported from  the  most  distant  locali- 
ties ;  wheat  is  often  sent  to  England 
u  large  quantities  from  Australia 
tnd  California.  Hence,  com  can 
>e  obtained  from  a  constantly  ex- 
eudingarea,  as  means  of  locomotion 
iVQ  improved,  and  new  sources  of 
iupply  are  developed.  Many  of  the 
commons  were  most  valuable  and 


productive  pastures ;  experience  is 
each  day  showing  that  the  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  which  they 
yielded  are  the  very  commodities 
which  are  each  year  becoming  more 
costly,  and  therefore  more  difficult 
to  obtain.  It  is  no  valid  argument 
to  urge  that  some  of  the  commons 
were  unimproved  and  neglected 
wastes :  a  little  management  and  a 
little  Parliamentary  intervention 
would  easily  enable  all  necessary 
improvements  to  be  carried  out 
without  resorting  to  the  extreme 
expedient  of  enclosure.  K,  for  in- 
stance, a  competent  inspector  should 
report  that  a  common  required 
drainage,  the  drainage  works  might 
be  ordered  to  be  carried  out,  and 
the  expense  thus  incurred  might  be 
de&ayed  by  imposing  upon  the 
owners  of  common  rights  an  ad 
valorem  rate,  to  be  continued  during 
a  certain  number  of  years.  If  a 
common  were  improved  as  a  place 
of  public  resort,  a  portion  of  the 
expenses  ought  then  to  be  home  by 
all  the  ratepayers  of  the  locality. 
In  many  instanoes  it  is  not  even 
pretended  that  the  motive  which 
prompts  an  enclosure  is  a  desire  to 
effect  agricultural  improvements. 
The  passion  for  the  preservation  of 
game,  which  has  gradually  assumed 
such  dangerous  proportions,  now 
probably  exerts  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence than  any  other  circumstance 
to  promote  enclosures.  People  who 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in 
^ughtering  half-tamed  pheasants 
are  naturally  desirous  to  keep  the 
public  as  &r  off  as  possible  from 
their  preserves.  This  constant  pur- 
suit of  what  is  falsely  called  sport 
often  generates  so  much  selfishness 
that  a  man  is  willing  that  the  en- 
joyment of  the  public  should  be 
sacrificed  in  order  that  he  may  kill 
a  few  more  hares  and  pheasants. 
Sometimes  an  enclosure  is  prompted 
by  another  kind  of  selfishness,  which 
has  been  aptly  designated  '  the 
greed  for  land.'  Two  or  three  large 
proprietors  continue  increasing  their 
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estates,  nntil  they  at  length  come  to 
think  that  the'  whole  locality  ought 
to  be  apportioned  amongst  them. 
If  the  symmetry  of  their  estates 
nhoald  happen  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  one  possessing  a  few  acres  of 
land,  he  is  considered  an  intruder, 
and  his  little  freehold  is  an  eyesore 
to  the  great  proprietors.  A  common 
affects  them  much  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  order  to  achieve  the  grand 
object  of  being  able  to  say  that  no 
one  else  in  tlie  neighbourhood  pos- 
sesses a  single  rood  of  land,  they 
appeal  to  Parliament  to  aid  them  in 
destroying  these  commons  over 
which  the  public  can  exercise  some 
proprietary  rights.  A  Parliament  so 
largely  composed  of  those  who  are 
either  great  landowners,  or  who 
wish  to  become  great  landowners, 
responds  to  such  an  appeal  with 
cordial  sympathy. 

We  Imve  hitherto  chiefly  con- 
sidered the  enclosure  of  land  so  far 
as  it  affects  a  rural  population.  The 
subject  may,  however,  be  presented 
in  another  aspect,  which  will  show 
that  those  who  are  perhaps  moat 
interested  in  this  question  are  the 
inhabitants  of  our  large  towns.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  advantages  which  a  common 
may  confer  as  a  place  of  recreation. 
Those  especially  who  have  to  live 
in  London  the  whole  year  through 
would  find  the  place  almost  unen* 
durable  if  it  were  not  for  its  parks 
and  the  open  spaces  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Would  any  sum  of 
money  compensate  Londoners  for 
tha  loss  of  Hampstead  Heath,  Ep- 
ping  Forest,  Blackheath,  Wim- 
bledon, Clapham,  and  other  com- 
mons?  But  great  as  is  the  value 
of  these  open  spaces  to  the  public 
now,  their  value  rapidly  augments 
as  population  increases.  Their  loss, 
moreover,  would  be  absolutely  irre- 
parable ;  land  once  built  over  will 
never  again  be  used  for  out-door 
Tecreation.  These  metropolitan 
commons  are  in  some  respects  of 
far     more     importance    than    the 


parks.  The  beauty  possessed  bj  the 
London  parks  is,  to  a  great  eid^nt, 
due  to  art ;  whereas  such  a  place  u 
Hampstead  Heath  has  all  the  cliarm 
of  natural  scenery.  The  preserra- 
tion  of  commons,  therefore,  becomes 
a  question  of  great  social,  moral,  and 
educational  importance.  How  can 
it  be  expected  that  the  health  and 
morale  of  our  industrial  classes  can 
be  maintained,  if  there  are  no  places 
within  easy  access  where  they  can 
obtain  health -giving  recreation!' 
The  most  effective  way  to  draw 
people  from  haunts  of  vice  and  in- 
temperance is  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  will  find  something  more 
attractive  elsewhere.  Just  at  this 
time,  when  trade  is  depressed,  eveiy 
one  is  eagerly  looking  out  for  some- 
thing which  will  improve  our  com- 
mercial position.  Much  has  been 
said  about  technical  education;  it 
is  asserted  that  the  artistic  facalties 
of  our  workmen  have  not  been 
adequately  developed.  A  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Science  and  Art 
has  been  established,  and  the  for- 
mation of  museums  is  promoted 
All  these  efforts  deserve  encourage- 
ment, but  if  we  desire  to  develop 
the  scientific  and  artistic  faculties 
of  our  people,  it  will  not  be  done 
simply  by  giving  them  specimens 
to  look  at  and  models  to  draw.  All 
experience  has  shown  that  nature 
is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
science  and  art.  Botany,  geology, 
and  natural  history  must  be  studied 
in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  mn- 
seum.  Are  we  going  to  commit  the 
monstrous  absurdity  of  building 
museums,  and  placing  in  them  col- 
lections of  dried  plants  and  insects, 
when  at  the  same  time  we  permit 
the  enclosure,  and  consequently  the 
destruction,  of  some  of  the  best  bo- 
tanical and  entomological  grounds 
in  the  kingdom  ?  Every  one  knows 
that  a  day  sp^t  in  a  favourable 
locality,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
skilful  man  of  science,  is  more  likely 
to  develop  in  the  young  a  taste  for 
botany    and    entomology   than   a 
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whole  lifetime  passed  in  a  museum. 
It  seems  that  any  such  consider- 
ations as   these   never  enter  the 
minds  of  the  Enclosure    Commis- 
sioners.   One  of  the  witnesses  who 
gave  evidence  about  Wislej  Com- 
mon said  that  it  was  an  ezc^ent 
place  for  studying  botany  and  en- 
tomology, in    consequence  of  the 
number  of  rare  plants  and  insects 
with  which  it  abounds.     One  of  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners,    in  evi- 
dence which  lie  afterwards  gave, 
seemed  to  think  that  absurdity  was 
carried  to  its  extreme  verge  when 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  asked,  in  the  interests  of 
science,  not  to  recommend  the  en- 
closure of  a   common.     It  is  too 
frequently  forgotten  that  the  acci- 
dent of  favourable    circumstances 
develops  a  taste  for  science  in  those 
amongst    whom    we    might    least 
expect  it  would  be  found.      The 
esteemed  rector  of  Bethnal  Green, 
the  Rev.  Septimns  Hansard,  whose 
opinion  is    entitled    to    particular 
attention,  has   said  that  visits  to 
Kpping  Forest  have  created  in  many 
of  his  poor  East-end  parishioners  a 
very  marked  taste  for  natural  his- 
tory.   In  a  letter  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Hansard  says  :  *  Epping  Forest 
is  a  fine  field  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  thus  used.    Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  rich  land- 
lords, by  encouraging  the  enclosure 
of  the  forest,  little  know  the  kind 
of  men,  among  others,  whom  they 
are  driving  from  it.     There  is  in 
my  neighbourhood  (Bethnal  Green) 
an    Entomological    Society,    con- 
sisting of  fifty  members,  all  working 
men,  who  pay   a  penny  a  week. 
They  have  thousands  of  specimens, 
chiefly  collected  in  Epping  Forest, 
Some  of  the  members  are  parish- 
ioners of  mine,  and  one,  an  imme- 
diate neighbour,  has  his  house  full 
from  top  to  bottonr  of  insects  and 
birds ;    all    most    beautifully  pre- 
served.    There  is  another  society 
^most  as  large  at  Mile  End ;  and 
also  other  smaller  societies ;  they 


are  all  composed  of  working  men-— 
that  is  artisans  and  mechanics.  .  .  . 
There  are  insects  in  Epping  Forest, 
specimens  of  which  have  never  yet 
been  taken  elsewhere ;  and  men  go 
after  them  constantly  from  my 
parish.  You  may  see  them  under 
^  trees,  sometimes  singly,  some- 
times  in  pairs,  generally  on  Sundays, 
often  on  week-day  holidays,  with 
their  nets,  catching  butterflies  and 
other  insects.' 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Metro- 
politan Conomons  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  1866,  has  done  somewhat 
to  preserve  some  of  the  commons 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for 
it  has  forbidden  their  being  brought 
within  the  operation  of  the  General 
Enclosure  Acts.  A  conmion  there- 
fore, such  as  Hampstead  Heath, 
cannot  now  be  enclosed,  unless  the 
lord  of  the  manor  can  establish 
his  right  of  enclosure  at  law.  If  it 
should  be  found  that  this  Act  is  not 
effectual,  it  may  become  expedient, 
after  aU  rights  of  private  property 
have  been  duly  considered,  for  Par- 
liament by  direct  intervention  to 
preserve  tiiese  open  spaces  which 
are  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
public.  Epping  Forest  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  these  open  spaces ; 
and  it  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  enclosed,, 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
policy  which  seems  likely  to  be 
adopted  by  the  present  Government. 
Every  one,  like  Mr.  Hansard,  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  poor  and 
densely  packed  population  of  the^ 
East  end  of  London,  is  aware  that 
the  loss  of  Epping  Forest  would  be 
an  irreparable  misfortune  to  them. 
This  tract  of  land  still  possesses, 
many  of  the  charms  of  wild  forest 
scenery ;  its  quiet  glades  and  shady 
groves  have  for  centuries  been  a. 
favourite  resort  of  Londoners.  It 
would  not  perhaps  be  much  missed 
by  those  who  have  the  means  and 
leisure  to  obtain  change  of  scene 
whenever  they  may  desire  it ;  but 
to  many  an  overworked  artisan  f^ 
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day  spent  in  Epping  Forest  witli 
his  wife  and   children  is  perhaps 
his  only  real  holiday.     The  history 
of  the  way  in  which  Epping  Forest 
has  been  gradually  filched    away 
from  the  pabHc,  and  appropriated 
by  private  proprietors,  exhibits  not 
only    individual     selfishness,     but 
wanton   carelessness   on   the  part 
of  Gbvemment  departments.     This 
foresfc  was  formerly  a  royal  hunting 
ground;   the  monarch  had  conse- 
quently   not    only    the    right    to 
wander    over    it    unimpeded,    but 
also    to    prevent    anything   being 
done   which  would  interfere  with 
the  pasturage  of  deer.     It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  as  long  as  these 
forestal  rights  were  maintained  by 
the  Crown  not  an  acre  of  the  forest 
could  be  enclosed  or  appropriated. 
As  recently  as  the  year  1854  there 
were  still  7,000  acres  of  the  forest 
remaining.     The  Commissioners  of 
Woods    and    Forests    then    com- 
menced a  policy  which  it  is  difficult 
to  stigmatise  with  adequate  severity. 
They  acted  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  that  which  they 
-did    was    moreover    of    doubtful 
legality.     Regarding  themselves  as 
a  department  for  obtaining  revenue, 
and  finding  that  the  forestal  rights 
of  the   Crown  in   Epping    Forest 
yielded  no  income,  they  perpetrated 
an  act  of  extraordinary  folly ;  they 
<!ommenced   selling    these    Crown 
rights.     Parliament  permitted  this 
to  go  on  uncheoked  for  eight  years. 
The  result  was  that  in   1862  the 
area  of  the  forest  had  been  reduced 
from  7,000  to  3,000  acres.     It  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  the  amount 
which  was  yielded  to  the  exchequer 
by  this  sacrifice  of  4,000  acres  of 
land    was   the  miserable    sum  of 
1 8, 503  L   1&8,  3<2.      If  a  wretched 
and     contemptible    economy    had 
prompted  iMa  sacrifice,   why   did 
not  some  one  direct  his  attention  to 
those    sinecure  offices  which   stUl 
exist  in  abundance  P    The  abolition 
of  a  couple  of  Uiese  would  in  half 
the  tune  have  saved  more  money  to 


the  country.  The  mischief  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  these  Crown  risrhts 
is  not  alone  to  be  measured  by  the 
4,000  acres  of  land  which  were 
taken  from  the  forest.  This  is  well 
pointed  out  in  the  following  extract 
from*  a  memorial  presented  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Works  by  the 
Commons  Preservation  Society,  on 
May  I,  1869  : 

These  sales  encouraged  encroachxaents 
upon  land  over  which  the  Crown  still  re- 
tained itfl  rights.  It  seems  to  have  beea 
thought  that,  if  the  Crown  was  so  anzioos 
to  dispose  of  its  rights  far  the  insignificaDt 
sum  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  market, 
it  would  not  be  willing  to  eo  to  any  expense 
to  protect  those  rights,  and  that  encroach- 
ments might  be  made  with  impnnif  j.  M 
all  events,  encroachmenta  did  multiplj  about 
this  period.  In  particular,  Mr.  fiodgMB, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Chingfoid  Sl  Puule. 
after  refusing  to  buy  the  forestal  rights, 
thus  enclosed  about  300  acres,  cutting  dovn 
the  timber,  destroying  the  covert  for  the 
deer,  and  breaking  up  the  land  for  cuItiTa- 
tion. 

The  saddest  part,  bowever,  of 
this  sad  story  still  remains  to  be 
told.  The  inhabitants  of  the  East 
end  of  London  naturally  became 
alarmed  at  these  continual  encroach- 
ments. The  forest  is  in  fact  being 
almost  daily  appropriated.  A  public 
meeting  was  held  on  the  subject  at 
Mile  End  during  last  summer,  and 
a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Mr.  Lowe  received  the 
deputation  on  the  4tb  of  Augast 
It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
only  effectual  way  of  preserving  the 
forest  was  for  the  Crown  to  assert 
its  forestal  rights.  A  distanguisbed 
barrister,  Mr.  Lushington,  who  ac- 
companied the  deputation,  main- 
tained, upon  his  authority  as  a 
lawyer,  that  '  The  estabHshed  right 
of  the  Crown  over  Epping  Forest  is 
inoontesttble.  If  an  action  was  taken 
at  law,  the  cost,  as  in  a  former  case, 
might  be  some  1,5002.  If  Mr. 
Hodgson  is  beaten,  of  course  all 
the  others  who  encroached  upon  the 
forest  lands  would  have  to  gt^ 
way  too ;  so  that  in  the  resuH  tibe 
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i,Sool.  would  secme  i2ie  forest  for 
ever  to  the  use  of  the  pnbKc.  If 
nothing  were  done,  they  would 
simply  lose  the  whole  of  the  forest 
in  the  course  of  time.'  The  reply  of 
Mr.  Lowe  to  these  appeals  may  well 
«xcite  surprise  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  tiiat  he  is  a  prominent  member 
of  a  Liberal  Administration.  He 
declined  to  give  any  promise  that 
the  Crown  rights  over  Bpping 
Forest  would  be  maintained.  He 
argued  that  tihese  rights  were  origi- 
nally granted  to  enable  tiie  mon- 
arch to  hxmt  deer,  and  since  this 
pastime  was  no  longer  followed  by 
royalty  it  would  be  harsh  and  un- 
just to  maintain  against  lords  of 
2nanors  rights  which  are  no  longer 
required  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  originally  granted.  This 
reply  seems  to  have  startled  the 
deputation.  One  of  its  members 
reminded  Mr.  Lowe  that  in  1866 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him  in  tilie  House  of 
Commons,  had  said  *.  '  An  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  with  respect  to 
these  forestal  rights,  with  the  full 
'CAucurrence  of  Her  Majesty,  that 
wiH  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
them  out  of  a  state  of  conflict  wiw 
the  interests  of  the  community,  and 
TriH  enable  them  to  be  dealt  with 
from  time  to  time,  or  at  the  proper 
season,  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
satis&ctory  to  all  concerned.'  This 
.assurance,  which  liad  filled  the 
members  of  the  deputation  with 
complete  satisfaction,  was  charac- 
terised by  Mr.  Lowe  as  '  oracular.' 
''I  cannot  tell,'  he  said,  *what  it 
means  :  it  is  aQ  Tory  oracular.'  A 
member  of  the  deputation  then  ex- 
claimed :  '  Mr.  Gladstone  is  too 
great^  too  good,  and  too  generous  a 
man  to  hold  out  a  bait  like  that  and 
not  carry  but  what  he  has  promised. 
I  rely  upon  his  promise.'  Mr.  LcFwe 
then  repeated  that  he  did  not  know 
w^hat  it  meant,  but  supposed  that 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
iliat  the  forestal  rights  would  be 


dealt  with  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  simply  meant  that 
he  would  try  to  *  please  everybody, 
the  lords  of  the  manors  included.' 
The  Prime  Minister  really  ought  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  studious  care 
with  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  seeks  to  interpret  his 
meaning,  and  the  delicacy  with 
which  Mr.  Lowe  destroyed  the  illu- 
sion of  those  who  had  placed  per- 
fect reliance  on  what  they  had 
considered  a  most  satisfactory  and 
definite  promise . 

Mr.  Lowe's  argument  that  the 
Crown  ought  not  to  maintain  its 
forestal  rights  because  they  are 
no  longer  required  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally granted  would  lead  him  to 
some  very  strange  conclusions ;  it 
would  perhaps  carry  him  ferther 
than  he,  who  has  so  many  strong 
Conservative  predilections,  would 
like  to  go.  when  grants  of  land 
were  originally  made  to  private  per- 
sons there  was  always  associated 
with  its  possession  the  performance 
of  some  duty.  The  monarch  made 
grants  of  land  to  barons  on  the 
condition  that  they  should  render  to 
him  a  certain  amount  of  armed  as- 
sistance. The  baron  again  would 
grant  land  to  some  of  his  retainers 
upon  the  understanding  that  he 
would  receive  from  them  certain 
personal  services.  The  right  of 
property  in  land  was  always  accom- 
panied witti  certain  reciprocal  du- 
ties. IfTo  one  can  doubt  that  this  is 
the  case  with  the  rights  possessed 
by  lords  of  manors.  An  able  writer 
has  remarked:  *  Time  was  when  the 
rights  of  a  lord  of  the  manor  had 
corresponding  duties ;  when  he  ex- 
ercised justice,  maintained  security, 
and  his  courts  were  the  common 
tribunalsof  his  manor.'  The  original 
purposes  therefore  for  which  lords 
of  ilie  manor  existed  have  ceased  as 
entirely  as  the  original  purposes  for 
which  the  forestal  rights  of  the 
Crown  were  granted.  There  is, 
however,  this    difference   between 
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the  two  cases :  the  rights  of  lords 
of  manors  are  to  be  rigidly  main- 
tained becanse  they  are  supposed  to 
form  a  part  of  the  sacred  institution 
of  private  property  in  land.  The 
rights  of  the  Crown  are  to  be  ignored 
because,  if  exercised,  they  would  not 
lead  to  the  accumulation  of  indi- 
vidual wealth;  they  would  simply 
secure  the  nation  against  the  loss  of  a 
source  of  enjoyment  which  gives  liap- 
piness  to  vast  numbers  of  the  people. 
Englishmen  will  have  sadly  degene- 
rated in  public  spirit  if  they  tamely 
submit  to  see  themselves  thus  de- 
spoiled of  a  valuable  possession. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  ap- 
pears that  Epping  Forest  is  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  position.  Its 
preservation  does  not  require  any 
special  legislation ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  that  is  needed  is  that  the  Crown, 
by  ordinary  legal  proceedings, 
should  assert  and  maintain  its 
rights.  In  this  case  therefore  the 
arguments  do  not  apply  which  are 
sure  to  be  advanced  against  any 
proposals  that  may  be  made  for  dis- 
couraging ordinarv  enclosures.  It 
is  usually  urged  that  whenever  an 
attempt  is  made  to  preserve  a  com- 
mon the  rights  of  property  are 
seriously  encroached  upon.  Those 
who  reason  in  this  way  apparently 
think  that  a  common  is  absolutely 
the  property  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor  and  of  the  common- 
ers ;  the  public  is  supposed  to 
possess  no  right  in  it  whatever.  In 
strict  legal  phraseology  this  is  no 
doubt  true,  because  the  rights  of  the 
pubHc  cannot  be  legally  defined. 
But  there  is  this  essential  difference 
between  a  common  and  land  which 
d  owued  by  private  proprietors: 


Every  one  has  a  right  to  wander  over 
the  common  by  immemorial  usage, 
and  the  reality  of  this  right  is  at 
once  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no 
lord  of  a  manor  can  exclude  the 
public  from  a  common  by  surround- 
mg  it  with  a  fence.   If  a  common  i& 
simply  property  jointly  owned  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  com- 
moners, why  is  the  intervention  of 
Parliament  necessary  to  effect  ik 
enclosure  F     If  a  common  can  be 
treated  as  private  property,  let  the 
law  regard  it  as  such.     It  is,  how- 
ever, highly  inexpedient  that  Parlia- 
ment should  intervene  to  facilitate 
the  enclosure  of  lands,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  enclosures  are  now 
no  longer  economically  desirable, 
and  that  they  deprive  the  public  of 
a  valuable  privilege.     The  loss  in- 
flicted on  the  general  community 
was  very  aptly  described  by  the 
parish  clerk  ofWithypool,  to  whom 
allusion    has    already  been  made. 
One  member  of  the  committee  asked 
him  whether,  if  the  people  of  Withy- 
pool  lost  their  common,  they  would 
be  able  to  walk  about  in  the  adjoin- 
ing fields.  He  pithily  replied :  'Yes, 
they  can  trespass   if  they  like  to 
risk  that.*     If  the  present  system 
of  enclosures  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue unchecked,  in  a  few*  genera- 
tions almost    every    common  wiH 
have  been  destroyed ;  land  will  then 
probably  be  more  eagerly  sought 
after  than  now,  and  the  people  of 
England  will  have  the  satisfhiction 
of  feeling  that  the  march  of  civili- 
sation   has  been  so  rapid,  that  if 
they  desire  to  leave  the  high  road 
or  public  pathway,  *they  wiU  be 
able  to  trespass  if  they  like  to  risk 
that.' 
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ISTABTED  on  foot  from  Totnes 
in  searcli  of  a  hamlet  hidden 
among  swelling  hills  of  com  and 
coppice,  and  shady  Devonshire 
lanes,  deep,  steep,  solitary;  often 
showing,  where  the  tangled  hedges 
opened  at  some  gate,  a  wide  and 
rich  prospect  over  harvest  fields 
and  red  ploughed  lands.  Long  and 
soltrj  was  the  pilgrimage,  the  way 
often  taken  at  haphazard,  some- 
times mistaken,  in  lack  of  people 
or  honses;  bnt  at  last  the  scent 
grew  hot,  when,  after  climbing 
an  endless  lane,  I  fonnd  myself 
descending  t'other  side  the  hill 
with  Dartmoor's  uplands  before 
me,  dim  in  affcemoon  sunlight ;  and, 
at  foot,  the  square  church  tower  of 
Dean  Prior,  of  which  Bobert  Her- 
rick  was  a  long-while  vicar,  two 
centuries  ago.  Many  a  time  he 
certainly  trudged  up  and  down  this 
steep  old  lane — now  lamenting  his 
banishment  from  London,  now  hum- 
ming a  lyric  fancy  newly  sprung 
somehow  in  that  queer  gross-fine 
brain  of  his. 

More  discontents  I  never  had 

Since  I  waa  bom,  than  here ; 
Where  I  hare  b^en,  and  still  am  sad, 

In  this  dull  Deronshire. 
Yet  justly  too,  I  must  confesse, 

I  ne'r  invented  such 
Ennobled  numbers  for  the  presse 

Than  [As  ?]  where  I  loath'd  so  much. 

Saying  these  lines  to  a  tune  of 
their  own  making,  I  went  down  the 
long  lane,  its  wide  borders  all 
a^taugle  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
mint,  meadowsweet,  grolden  flea- 
bane,  blackhead,  hemp-agrimony, 
and  red  campion — simple  as  it  grew 
tbere,  the  very  Lychnis  dioica  of  that 
learned  lady  at  Exeter.  It  seemed 
no  way  puffed  up  by  its  new  fame 
the   local   newspapers.      Then 


there  were  countless  green  tufts 
of  hartstongue,  male  fern,  and 
bracken,  and  a  few  late  foxglove- 
bells.  Li  front,  at  every  step  rose 
higher  the  bare  purply  slopes  of 
Dartmoor,  ridge  over  ridge,  putting 
on,  from  this  point  of  view  and  in 
this  light,  the  aspect  of  a  solemn 
mountain  region.  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  find  so  grave  a  charm  of 
landscape  in  Herrick's  Devonshire,, 
and  it  has  left  no  trace  in  his  verses, 
which  carry  the  impression  (I 
mean  the  best  of  them)  of  a  quiet» 
sleepy,  remote  ruralism  among 
flowery  meadows,  hay  and  com 
fields  and  old  farm-houses,  its 
winter  season  cheered  with  great 
wood  fires,  flowing  cups,  and  old- 
world  games.  Of  the  larger  aspects- 
of  nature  and  life,  Herrick  had  no 
apprehension — at  least,  no  habitual 
apprehension  ;  if  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  these  it  was  by  effort 
and  against  his  will.  His  flower- 
pieces  have  a  flower-like  delicacy 
and  sweetness,  as  in  the  unfading 
little  song — 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  floVr  that  blooms  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying,  &c. 

Or  this, 

Faire  Daffodills,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soone ; 
As  yet  the  earl^  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noone. 
Stay,  stay, 
Untill  the  hasting  day 
Has  run. 
But  to  the  even-song; 
And  having  pray'd  together,  we 
Will  goe  with  yon  along.  &c. 

His  pages  are  full  of  roses,  violets^ 
primroses,  daffodils,  breathing  a 
natural  freshness ; 
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I  sing  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds,  and 
bowers, 

Of  April,  May,  of  June,  and  July-flowers ; 

I  sing  of  May-poles,  hock-carte,  wassails, 
wakes. 

Of  bridegrooms,  brides,  and  of  their  bridal- 
cakes. 

Henick  has,  I  think,  a  particular 
charm.  In  his  style  is  a  qnality  of 
elegant  naivety,  grown  rare  peAaps 
of  late  in  English  poetry.  The 
French  cultivate  and  excel  in  this. 
Our  Thomas  Hood  has  it.  In  his 
''Matins,  or  Morning  Prayer,'  old 
Robin  sings  :— 

First  wash  thy  heart  in  innocence,  then 
bring 

Pure  hands,  pwe  habits,  pure,  pure,  every- 
thing. 

JBEow  simple  -without  flatness  are 
«nch  lines  as  these : — 

Here  down  my  wearied  limbs  I'll  Ikj  ; 
My  pilgrim's  staffe,  my  weed  of  gray. 
My  palmer's  hat,  my  scallop-shell, 
My  cross  and  cord,  and  all  farewell. 
For  haying  now  my  journey  done, 
•Just  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Here  haye  I  found  a  chamber  flt, 
God  and  good  friends  be  thankt  for  it. 
Where  if  I  can  a  lodger  be 
A  little  while  from  tramplers  free. 
At  my  uprising  next  I  shall, 
If  not  requite,  yet  thank  ye  all,  &c. 

He  abounds  in  happj  turns  of 
phrase,  which  sometimes  carry  a 
very  pleasant  tinge  of  humour.  A 
•quaint  gravity  sits  well  upon  him,  as 
in  the  lines  *  Thus  I,  Passe  by,  And 
-die,'  &c.,  or  these — *  Give  me  a 
<jell,  to  dwell,  Where  no  foot  hath 
a  path,'  &c.  Of  delicate  sense  of 
metre,  the  most  specially  poetic  of 
natural  gifls,  he  has  a  larger  share 
perhaps  than  any  other  English 
poet  of  his  rank.  As  good  in  its 
manner  as  the  penmve  gaiety  of 
■*  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may,' 
is  the  jollity  of 

The  Hi^'poie  k  'Up, 

Now  give  me  the  cup ; 
in  drink  te  the  garland*  aronmd  it ; 

But  first  unto  those 

Whose  hands  did  compose 
The  gloiy  of  flowers  that  crown'd  it. 


And  the  best  of  his  longer  pieces 
(yet  not  long)  'Corinna  going  a- 
Maying'  winds  delightfully  through- 
out its  course.  By  the  bye,  verse, 
like  wine,  acquires  a  special  fine 
flavour  by  age.  But  to  imitate  this 
in  new  verse  is  like  &bncating 
mock  old-wine,  and  such  concoctions 
are  scarcely  palatable  or  wholesome, 
though  they  ofben  take  the  public 
taste  for  a  while. 

Yet  I  hardly  know  why  Herrick 
seems  interesting  beyond  other  poets 
of  a  similar  rank.  There  was  not 
'  much  in '  the  man,  and  there  is 
not  much  in  his  verses :  and  per- 
haps that's  just  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
endurance  of  his  little  writings  gives 
strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  art. 
His  subject-matter  is  not  new  nor 
in  any  way  remarkable.  There  is 
no  interest  of  narrative  or  of  cha- 
racterisation;  very  slight  connec- 
tion with  the  times  he  lived  in,  or 
with  any  set  of  opinions,  national, 
social,  or  individual.  That  which 
has  saved  the  verses  and  name 
of  the  obscure  Devonshire  vicar  is 
simply  and  solely  ars  poeUca.  The 
material  is  nothing,  the  treatment 
everything.  If  good  verse  can  pre- 
serve even  trivialities,  how  potent  a 
balsam  is  good  verse,  and  how  fit 
to  entrust  fine  things  to ! 

What  does  appear  of  the  man  him- 
self disposes  one  to  a  ntood  of  good- 
humoured  shghtly  oontemptuous 
toleration, — ^usually  a  rather  agree- 
able mood.  We  can't  look  up  to 
him ;  he  is  frail,  faulty,  sometimes 
rather  scandalooB,  ofben  absanl ;  but 
he  confesses  as  nmch  himself,  and 
gives  the  world  in  general  that  sort 
of  easy  lazy  toleration  which  he 
would  fiain  recaivB.  A  Pagan  he 
habitually  is,  though  varnished  with 
another  creed.  The  ideas  of  home 
and  fireside,  of  pleasure,  of  death, 
even  (despite  his  parsoxihood)  of 
marriage,  of  prayer,' (^icmeral-ritea, 
present  diemselveB  to  his  mind  in 
the  same  light,  and  cosiunonly  under 
the  same  forms  as  they  did  to 
Horace  or  Martial.    It  seems  moie 
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than  mere  adoption  of  classic 
phraseology  and  imagery,  like  that 
of  Milton  in  Lyddaa :  it  was  bis  way 
of  seeing  things : 

So  when  jott  and  I  are  made 
A  fable,  aong,  or  fleeting  shade ; 
All  lore,  idl  liking,  all  delight, 
Lie  drown'd  with  ns  in  oidlesae  night. 

This  istfae  fbiiciiy iietmly  aims  at : 

rn  feare  no  earthly  powers, 
Sat  care  for  crowns  of  flowers. 

Anything  for  a  quiet  Hfe : 

The  Gods  are  easie,  and  condemne 
All  such  as  are  not  soft  like  them. 

He  loves  good  cheer,  and  is  con- 
vinced that 

Cold  and  linnger  never  yet 
Ck)'d  a  nohle  verse  beget. 

In  his  Farewell  to  Sack,  Wel- 
come to  Sack,  and  elsewhere  are 
some  admirable  Bacchanalianisms. 
An  easy-goiag,  light-hearted  man, 
he  is  not  given  to  look  below 
the  snrfia^e  of  things.  He  has  no 
narrative  or  dramatic  power.  His 
views  of  hxunan  life  are  general, 
coloured  witL  perception  of  beauty, 
with  gaiety  and  desire,  vTith  sense 
of  the  shortness  of  life.  His 
attempts  at  individualising  take 
the  form  of  the  grossest  ill-drawn 
caricature.  His  amorous  verse  is 
frankly  sensnons  and  outward, 
hut  at  the  same  time  not  pru- 
rient. Hia  Julia,  Electra,  Corinna, 
are  names  for  the  bodily  sweetness 
of  womanhood.  There  is  just  a 
modicum  of  sentimentality,  itself 
superficial,  or,  as  it  were,  sub-cuta- 
neous. We  find  here  no  chivalrous 
strain  like  Lorelace's  '  Tell  me  not, 
sweet ; '  no  ingeniouB  comfort  in 
neglect  like  Wither's  'ShaU  I, 
wasting  in  despair ; '  no  heap  of 
glittering  clevemesses  as  in  Donne's 
pages  (with  here  and  there  a  won- 
-derfol  bit  of  old  coloured-glass,  as 
it  wevB,  wofrth  keepixkg  even  as  a 
fragment) ;  no  eoealtatton  of  mental 
BXid  dispttragement  of  external  quali- 


ties as  in  Carew's  '  He  that  loves  a 
rosie  cheek.'  Horrick  sings  of  Elec- 
tra's  petticoat,  of  Julia's  bosom,  of 
bright  eyes,  trim  ankles,  fragrant 
breath.  Yet  he  is  not,  or  very  sel- 
dom, prurient,  only  pagan,  bodily, 
external.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  those  modem  schools, — the 
sceptical,  or  the  scoffing,  or  the  dia- 
bolic. His  tone,  too,  entirely  differs 
.from  the  witty  ingenious  immo- 
rality of  the  next  generation,  Ro- 
chester, Sedley,  and  other  Merry- 
Monarchy  men.  Herrick's  collected 
poems  were  published  in  1648,  when 
the  author  was  about  fifty- seven. 

But  here  is  Dean  Prior.  What 
is  it  ?  Church  and  churchyard  on 
one  side  the  road,  vicarage  on  the 
other;  three  or  four  cottages,  a 
brook,  a  farmyard,  some  soHtary 
country  lanes;  visible  inhabitants, 
a  man  and  a  boy,  to  whom,  after- 
wards, enter  an  old  woman.  The 
vicarage,  though  it  has  a  grey  old- 
fashioned  look,  is  not  of  Herrick's 
time — a  disappointment ;  'tis  per- 
haps of  Anne's  reign,  or  one  of  the 
earlier  Georges'.  But  it  probably 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  older  edi- 
fice. The  present  vicar  was  un- 
luckily from  home,  and  the  old 
woman  who  showed  the  church 
knew  nothing  beyond  parish  mat- 
tei^s  of  her  own  day.  The  church, 
old,  but  restored  throughout,  is 
now  a  trim  ordinary  edifice  of  stone, 
with  a  west  tower.  Inside  .you  find 
three  aisles  (it  is  not  a  small  church) 
and  on  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  a 
brass  plate,  about  ^6  inches  by  20, 
surrounded  by  a  deep  frame  of 
white  stone  or  marble,  cut  into  B6- 
naassance  scrollwork,  like  what  you 
see  on  title-pages  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  in- 
scription runs :  *  In  this  Churchyard 
He  the  renuuns  of  BoBvier  Heb- 
BlCK,  Author  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  Otiher  Poems,  Of  an  ancient 
faorily  in  ILeicestershire,  and  bom 
in  the  year  1 59 1 ,  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  (JoHege  and  Triniiy 
HaH,  Cambridge,    Presented  to  this 
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Living  by  King  Gbarles  I.  in  the 
year  1 629,  Ejected  daring  the  Com- 
monweftlth,  and  reinstated  soon 
after  the  Restoration.  This  Tablet 
was  erected  to  his  Memory  by  his 
Kinsman,  William  Percy  Herrick, 
of  Bean  Manor  Park,  Leicestershire, 

A.D.   1857. 

Our   mortall  parts    may  wrapt  in   seare- 

clothes  lye, 
Great  spirits  never  with  their  bodies  die. 

Hesperides, 
Virtiis  Omnia  Nobilitat.' 

The  churchyard  has  many  old 
graves,  among  which  the  poet's  lies 
perdae.  Dean  ia  a  lonesome  place, 
the  old  dame  admits ;  so  much  so, 
it  appears,  that  servants  can  hardly 
be  got  to  live  at  the  vicarage. 
Think  what  it  must  have  been  200 
years  ago.  No  wonder  if  the  lively 
young  scamp  who  had  left  Cam- 
bridge in  debt,  and  lived  a  gay  life 
in  London  till  both  purse  and  credit 
were  quite  exhausted ;  getting  some- 
how ordained,  as  a  pis-aller^  and 
then  presented  to  a  living  by  his 
friends'  influence  (for  such  appears 
to  be  something  like  what  the  few 
known  facts  amount  to)  ;  no  wonder 
that  this  jovial,  clever,  petted,  in- 
solvent, amatory  poet  turned  parson, 
finding  himself  stuck  in  the  Devon- 
shire clay,  four  days'  journey  from 
town,  should  sometimes  grumble  at 
his  fate.  He  was  about  thirty-eight 
years  old  when  he  came  to  Dean,  and 
remained  there  some  twenty  years, 
till  Cromwell  turned  him  out.  It 
was  in  1648,  the  last  year  of 
King  Charles  (and  which  that 
monarch  spent  mostly  at  Caris- 
brooke),  that  Herrick's  volume  ap- 
peared, 'to  be  sold  at  the  Crown 
and  Maryffold  in  Saint  Paul's 
Churchyard.'  It  is  dedicated  *to 
the  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Hope- 
full  Prince,  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales.'  The  political  allusions  are 
not  many ;  all  on  the  loyal  side,  of 
course.  It  is  manifest  that  he  had 
no  notion  of  the  dangerous  condition 
of  the  king's  affairs.      Nor  indeed 


had  the  king  himself,  even  np  to 
that  day  in  January  when  he  so 
unwiUingly  appeared  in  Wesimin. 
ster  HaU,  and  at  first  'laughed' 
when  the  charges  against  him  were 
read.  1648  was  an  odd  year  for  the 
pubHcation  in  London  of  a  book  of 
hght  lyrics,  mingled  with  compli. 
ments  to  royalty. 

See,  this  brook  among  the  hazel- 
bushes  is  that  very  Dean-bourne  to 
which  friend  Robin  bade  farewell 
in  no  very  affectionate  strain.  Nerer 
could  he  wish  to  see  it  again,  'were 
thy  streames  silver,  or  thy  rocks  all 
gold.' 

Bockie  thou  art ;  and  rockie  we  discover 
Thy  men,  and  rockie  are  thy  wayes  alt 

over. 
0  men,  0  manners ;  now,  and  ever  knovne 
To  be  a  rockie  veneration ! 
A  people  currish,  churlish  as  the  seas, 
And  rude  almost  as  rudest  salvages ! 

On  his  '  Retume  to  Loudon,'  he 
writes : 

From   the  dull  confines  of  the  drooping 

west, 
To  see  the  day  spring  in  the  fruitful  east, 
Kavisht  in  spirit,  X  come,  nay  more,  I  flie 
To  thee,  blest  place  of  my  nativitiel 


London  my  home  is ;  though  by  hard  fate 

sent 
Into  a  long  and  irksome  banishment. 

Yet,  by  degrees,  as  old  age  crept 
on,  and  after  experience,  probably, 
of  how  much  worse  it  is  to  have  no 
home  than  a  dull  one,  he  became 
reconciled  to  his  rural  life,  and  has 
left  many  pleasant  pictures  of  it 

Sweet  country  life,  to  such  unknown 
Whose  lives  are  others*,  not  their  owd. 

*  His  Grange,  or  Private  Wealth/ 
is  delightfully  quaint ;  in  which,  9S 
often  elsewhere,  he  praises 

A  maid,  my  Prew,  by  good  luck  sent 

To  save 
That  little.  Pates  me  gave  or  lent' 

When  Charles  IE.  was  'restored,' 
Herrick  came  back  to  Dean,  now  a 
man  of  near  seventy  years  of  age^ 
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and  there  he  lived  peaceably  flome 
foorieen  jears  longer,  and  laid  down 
his  bones  in  the  dull  quiet  church- 
jard  throogh  which  he  had  passed 
80  many  thousand  times  from  vicar- 
age to  chnrch,  and  from  church  to 
vicarage. 

The  Poet  did  not  entirely  forget 
his  cassock.  In  deference  thereto, 
he  appended  to  his  Hesperides  a  set 
of  qnasi-rehgious  poems  under  the 
title  of  Nohh  Numhers,  but  most  of 
these  are  evidently  no  less  artificial 
than  that  one  which  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  print  in  the  figure  of 
a  cross.  The  |  best  pieces,  pro- 
bably, in  this  division,  are  '  A  True 
Lent/  and  the  'Litanie,'  which  has 
a  serious  naivety  that  is  touching, 
though  even  here  peeps  out  evidence 
that  it  is  mainly  the  poet's /ancy 
that  is  engaged.  This  is  quaintly 
natural: 

When  the  priest  his  last  hath  pray'd, 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said, 
'Cause  mj  speech  is  now  decajM, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  ! 

but  this  runs  into  the  comic : 

When  the  artless  doctor  sees 
No  one  hop«*,  bnt  of  his  fees, 
And  his  skill  runs  on  the  lees, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

The  true  and  habitual  meditative 
glances  of  the  man  were  turned  to 
the  shortness  of  life  ;  his  philosophy 
was  the  wisdom  of  gathering  rose- 
buds while  you  may.  Moments  of 
graver  mood  no  doubt  he  also  had, 
and  he  expresses  here  and  there 
the  sense  a{  hurt  or  rather  ruffled 
conscience  in  one  whose  love  of 
pleasure  is  stronger  than  his  will. 
He  stumbles  and  hurts  his  shin, 
recovers  himself,  walks  carefully  a 
few  steps,  grows  careless  and  trips 
again,  never  quite  falls,  but  goes  on 
his  way  stumbling  and  resolving 
not  to  stumble  so  much. 

A  fat,  sly,  droll,  good-humoured, 
lazy,  smutl^  old  parson,  was  Robin 
Herrick,  thick-necked,  double- 
chinned,  with  a  twinkle  of  humour 
in  his  eyes,  fond  of  eating,  drinking, 


and  singine,  part  man-of-the-world, 
part  homely  and  simple  almost  to 
childishness.  He  doesn't  hate  any- 
body, blames  nothing  but  what 
teases  him,  longs  for  a  quiet  life, 
has  no  opinions,  and  is  ready  to 
conform  to  anything.  He  reads 
little,  looks  into  a  few  favourite 
Latin  poets,  cares  very  slightly  for 
contemporary  literature,  saving  the 
verses  of  two  or  three  friends  of  his, 
and  especially  '  Saint  Ben  '  (whose 
minor  poems  are  a  good  deal 
like  Robin's).  There  is  no  Saint 
Will  in  his  calendar.  Will,  unhap- 
pily, though  clever,  was  not  an 
'educated '  man,  like  notis  autreSy  and 
this  undoubtedLly  was  the  general 
feeling  as  to  him  among  the  lettered 
class. 

A  century  after  the  old  vicar's 
^neraJ,  it  would  have  seemed  that 
his  verses  (though  not  without  some 
recognition  in  their  own  day) 
were  no  less  lost  in  silence  and  ob- 
livion than  his  bones.  But  they 
possessed  an  unsuspected  vitality. 
Somebody  rediscovered  them,  and 
made  known  the  fact  in  the  Oentle- 
man's  Magazine  in  1796  and  1797  ; 
the  Quarterly  Review  followed  suit, 
with  due  deliberation,  in  1 8 1  o.  By 
that  time  a  selection  from  Herrick's 
poems  had  appeared,  edited  by  Dr. 
i^*ott.  In  1823  a  collective  edition 
was  published  at  Edinburgh,  another 
by  Pickering  in  1846  ;  *  Selections  ' 
by  Murray  in  1839 ;  *  Works  '  (but 
not  complete)  by  H.  G.  Clarke  & 
Co.  in  1844;  'Works'  by  Reeves 
<fc  Turner,  edited  by  E.  Walford, 
1859, — from  which  my  quotations 
are  made.  Lastly,  a  complete  edi- 
tion, including  several  pieces  hitherto 
uncollected,  was  published  in  1869 
by  J.  Russell  Smitii,  edited  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  necessary 
or  desirable  to  resuscitate  all  the 
writings  of  such  a  writer  as  our  old 
friend,  is  a  question  of  no  small 
importance.  His  Floralia,  so  to 
speak,  are  accompanied  by  a  great 
deal  of  license.    He  sets  before  his 
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gaests  39oast  pftriaridge,  apricot  tarty 
and  clotted  cream,  but  alas^  with 
these,  rotten  fish,  and  even  dirt-pies. 
He  is  net  only  oftea  aensaal,  bnt 
not  seldom  coarse  and  even  filthj,  in 
imitation  for  the  most  part  of 
daasical  models.  He  has  gleaned 
and  translated  from  Anacreon  and 
from  Horace,  bat  most  I  think  from 
Martial.  For  example, '  What  kind 
of  Mistresse  he  wonld  haye  '  (329), 
has  its  parallel  in  the  Boman 
poet's  'Qnalem,  Elacce,  velim 
qnearis,  nolimve  puellam,'  &c. ;  as 
haye  these  lines 

Nnmbers  ne'er  tickle,  or  but  lightly  please, 
Unlesse  they  hare  some  wanton  carriages : 

(P-  4-14) 
in  Martial's '  Ad  GomeUom '  (i.  36). 
*0n  a  Perfumed  Lady'  (155) 
conveys  the  'non  bene  olet,  qui 
semper  bene  olet.'  H^rrick's  epi- 
ta|^  much  resemble  that  pretty 
one  on  Erotion, 

Hie  feetinata  reqniescit  Erotion  umbra 

(x.  61). 

Fat  be  my  hinde ;  unlearned  be  my  wife ; 
Peaeefull  my  night;    my  day  devoid  of 
strife  (420) 

is  a  translation  of 

Sit  mihi  Tflma  satnr:  ait  non  doctissima 
eonjnx; 
Sit  nox  cum  somno :  sit  sine  lite  dies 

(ii.  90) ; 

and  so  is 

When  the  rose  reigns,  and  locks  with  oint- 
ment shine, 
Let  rigid  Cato  read  these  lines  of  mine. 

of 

Cum  regnat  rosa,  cnm  madent  capilli, 
Tune  me  tbI  rig^i  legant  Catones.  (x.'  19).^ 

'  To  my  ill  Reader,'  agrees  with 
'  Ad  Fidentinnm '  (i.  39). 

He  often  echoes  Martial's  *  Pos- 
sum nil  ego  sobrius,'  and  his 

Lassentuique  roais  tempora  sutilibus, 
Jam  yidna  jnbent  nos  yivere  Maoaolea, 

as  well  as  imitates  the  old  writer's 
confidence  in  his  verses'  inunor- 
tahty— 

Casibus  hie  nullis,  nullis  delebilis  siuiis. 


Herrick's 

Let  others  to  the  printing  presse  run  £ut; 
Since  after  death  comes    glory,  lie  not 
haste  (p.  450) 

is  Martial's 

Vos  tamen  O  nostri  ne  fesdnate  libelli: 
Si  post  fata  yenit  ^ria,  non  piopeta 

(T.  10) 

and  so  on. 

Li  a  crowd  of  short  epigrams,  if 
he  fails  to  match  the  nnparalleled 
foulness  of  Domitian's  flatterer,  he 
outdoes  the  occasional  pointlesszLess 
of  his  prototype : 

Upon  Ebles.    Epig. 
Eeles  winds  and  tomes,  and  cheats  and 

steales;  yet  Eeles 
Driving  these  sharking  tzBdes,  is  out  of 

heels. 

Ufov  Pmnms. 
Brown  bread  Tom  Fennie  eates,  and  miut 

of  right, 
Because   his  stock  will   not  hold  out  of 

white. 

UrOK  MtTDGE. 

Mudge  eveiy  morning  to  the  postern  comes. 
His  teeth  all  out,  to  rince  and  wash  bis 
gunmies. 

Upon  Gboot. 
One  silver  spoon  shines  in  the  house  of 

Croot, 
Who  cannot  buie  or  steale  a  second  to't 

Flatness  in  this  degree  heoomes 
funny,  but  it  seems  scarcely  worth 
while  to  go  on  making  Inxnrioas 
reprints  of  matter  like  this.  The 
question  as  to  foul  parts,  unhappily 
too  many,  is  more  serious.  Surely^ 
mere  filthy  woiils,  devoid  of  either 
litaraiyor  antiqoariim  v«lne-tie8e, 
at  least,  need  not  be  carefully  re- 
suscitated, be  kept  alive  and  in  cir- 
culation, because  the  wxdter  of  them 
also  wrote  things  worthy  of  preser- 
vation P  Even  in  the  case  of  ancient 
writers,  and  giving  full  weight  to 
the  venerableness  of  antiqaitTf 
should  we  really  lose  much  hj 
losing  the  intolerably  disgnstis^ 
passages  of  Catullus  and  Martial  ? 
At  least  let  these  literary  coprolites 
(but  not  deodorised  by  tune)  rest  as 
&r  as  possible  among  the  shadows 
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of  learned  shelrea.  Are  they  thus 
treated  ?  Here  is  a  subject  which 
has  received  less  consideration  than 
perhaps  it  deserves.  Look  at  cer- 
tain vohunes  of  Bohn's  Classical 
Library,  which  has  an  immense  cir- 
culation in  England  and  America. 
Any  bookseller  will  sell  them,  any 
boy  may  have  them  as  cribs.  They 
translate  literally  into  English  all 
bat  the  perfectly  intolerable  pas- 
sages; of  these  they  give  the  original 
text  in  large  type  (so  that  they  can 
be  tnmed  to  one  afber  another  at  a 
moment's  notice),  accompanied  by 
a  French  or  Italian  translation,  or 
both,  and  also  in  many  cases  by  a 
veiled  English  version.  Martial, 
with  bis  worst  passages  imbedded 
in  a  jungle  of  close  Latin  pages,  is 
bad  enough.  Martial,  with  all  the 
worst  passages  set  forth  in  distinc- 
tive type,  and  aU  the  filthiest 
phrases  of  the  Latin  tongue  supple- 
mented by  French  or  Italian  equi- 
valents, or  both,  is  a  public  offence. 
B'othing  more  charming  in  their 
way  than  this  poet's  pieces  on  the 
villa  of  Julius  Martial  (iv.  64),  or 
those  addressed  to  the  same  JuHus, 
ending 

SnTnmnm  nec  metuM  diem,  nee  optea  (z.  47) 

or  those  on  his  own  ^rus  in  urbe,' 
where  a  cucumber  hasn't  room  to 
lay  straight  (xL  1 8)  ;  nothing  hap- 
pier than  many  of  his  lines  and 
phrases :  yet  there  is  in  him  a  deep 
vein  of  bUtckguardismy  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  sensuality.  I 
believe  him  when  he  says  he  in- 
Tented  viLe  things  deliberately  to 
make  his  books  sell  Strange,  to 
find  in  his  pages  those  solemn 
words  (inscribed  on  a  clock  in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  on  the  Tem- 
ple sun-dial),  *Pereunt  et  Impu- 
tantur.' But  the  phrase,  I  should 
think,  is  not  applied  in  precisely 
Martial's  meaning, —  *  If  you  and 
Jy*  he  says    to    ms  friend  Julius 


(v.  20),  *  were  really  to  enjoy  our 
lives,  we  should  quit  the  halls  of 
patrons  and  rich  people  and  the 
cares  of  public  life,  and  drive,  walk, 
read,  bathe,  converse  at  leisure. 
But  now  neither  of  us  can  live  in 
his  own  way,  and  sees  his  good 
days  fly  and  vanish ' — 

Ntmc  TiTit  sibi  neuter,  hen,  bonompie 
Solee  efiligere  atque  abire  sentit ; 
Qui  nobis  pereunt,  et  imputantur. 
Quisquam  viver©  cum  sciat,  moratur? 

Shoold  any  one  that  knows  how 
to    live    (i.e.   pleasantly)   put    off^ 
doing  so  ?     By   *  imputantur'  he 
seems  to  have  merely  meant  '  are 
reckoned  up '  in  our  assigned  num* 
her.     Certunly  the  expectation  of 
any  reckoning  in  a  deeper  sense 
for  his  foul  and  deliberate  treasons 
against  human  dignity  might  well 
have  made  the  Spaniard  shiver.     IT 
there  be  any  right  or  wrong  in 
these  matters,  he  and  such  as  he- 
are  damnahhf  wrong. 

Several  other  vohones  of '  Bofan's 
Library'  are  almost  if  not  quite  as- 
bad.  Nor  is  the  indecency  com- 
mitted in  a  mextely  stolid  and  busi- 
ness-like manner ;  prurient  leers  and 
winks  are  not  wanting  in  the  notes,. 
as  any  one  may  ascertain  who  will 
look  into  the  *  Catullus,'  at  pagea 
50  and  44.  In  the  Plague  of  Lon* 
don,  letters  were  sent  to  obnoxious 
people  enclosing  rags  fram  a  plague 
sore.  These  pages,  steeped  in 
foulest  menial  contagion,  fly  ov«r 
all  the  world,  and  espeeiaily  inta 
the  hands  of  the  young.  As  regards 
the  relation  of  ^tiB  sexes,  Latin 
poetry  is  the  most  degraded  in  all 
literature.  And  now  our  girls  are- 
learning  Latin.  Some  think  all 
this  of  no  consequence.  To  me 
it  has  a  different  aspect.  'Bank 
thoughts  of  youth  fdll  easily  run 
wild.' 

Dociles  imitandia 
Turpibus  ac  pniTis  omnes  sumus. ' 


*  Juvenal,  xiv.  40. 
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External  prndiBlmeBS  (England  is 
notably  pmdish)  and  inner  coarse- 
ness make  a  very  bad  combination. 

Herrick  is  nothing  like  so  bad  as 
Martial,  or  as  Herrick  would  him- 
self have  been  perhaps  as  a  poet  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  still  there  is 
much  of  his  writing  that  were  best 
allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion.  The 
graceful  fancy  and  lyric  sweetness 
of  his  best  verses  will  long  preserve 
them  in  men's  memory. 

So,  Dean  Prior,  adieu  ! — Robert 
Herrick,  thy  name  echoes  pleasantly 
after  all,  and  I  drink  this  cup  of 
cider,  in  default  of  sack,  to  thy 
half-disreputable  shade.  How  un- 
like to  thy  contemporary  brother- 
poet  and  brother-clergyman,  the 
almost  too-respectable  vicar  of  Fug- 
gleston,  near  Salisbury!  ^ 

YariouB  the  tones,  the  skills,  the  instruments  ; 
One  Spirit  of  Music  at  the  heart  of  all. 

I  had  several  questions  to  ask  at 
Dean,  but  found  no  one  to  put  them 
to.  It  was  Saturday  evening;  it 
was  some  four  miles  to  Brent 
station,  with  just  time  to  catch  the 
last  train  for  Exeter ;  I  caught  it 
by  the  tip  of  the  tail,  as  it  were, 
and  was  whisked  away  by  that 
Fiery  Dragon  of  our  period.  The 
tall-housed  Exeter  High  Street, 
with  its  blazing  shops  and  Saturday- 
night  bustle,  had  a  metropolitan  air 
as  I  passed  up.  It  was  only  yester- 
day morning  that  I  passed  down ; 
and  a  crowd  of  new  images  mean- 
while have  taken  lodgment  in  the 
mystic  chambers  of  my  brain,  and 
swarms  of  thoughts  have  been  busy. 
At  the  Guildhall  is  the  police  station, 
and  with  a  constable's  leave  you 
can  enter  the  spacious  and  beautiful 
old  Grothic  hall,  dimly  lit  with  gas 
throughout  the  night,  see  its  lofty 
window  with  the  emblazoned  date 
'  1464,*  and  the  full-length  pictures 
of  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charles 
I.,  of  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 


of  King  Creorge  II.,  of  Chief  Justice 
Pratt,  the  first  two  by  Lely,  the 
second  two  by  Hudson,  with  sevenJ 
more.  At  one  end  is  an  old  gallerj, 
at  the  other  the  magistrate's  bencL 

Next  momine  I  renewed  and 
deepened  my  mmd-picture  of  the 
beautiful  Cathedral,  and  heard  a 
Sunday  afternoon  choral  service, 
worsbip  without  words  or  nearlyi 
waves  of  solemn  harmony,  like 
the  billows  in  a  great  sea-cavern, 
rolling  down  those  vaulted  aisles ; 
and  also  a  sermon,  which  was  as 
remarkable  for  earnest  eloquence 
as  cathedral  sermons  usually  are. 
Modem  Thought,  that  pushed  itself 
in  last  week,  is  gone  again,  like  a 
ship  that  touched  at  some  enchanted 
island,  and  all  again  is  tranquil. 

Last  week  there  were  sermons  on 
^  Science  and  Religion,'  even  here ; 
but  the  disturbers  are  gone.  The 
lotos  reigns  in  ite  old  territory.  As 
the  robed  procession  moved  along 
the  aisle,  between  ancient  canren 
pillars  and  coloured  windows,  1 
repeated  to  myself — 

Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem. 
Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  thej 

gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores ;  and  if  his  fellow  spake 
His  voice  was    thin,  as  voices  from  the 

grave; 
And  deep-asleep  he  seem'd,  yet  all  awake, 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did 

make. 

The  congregation  assembled  in 
the  nave,  and  nearly  filled  it.  A 
cathedral  is  certainly  a  great  re- 
source on  a  British  Sunday,  and  the 
usual  sermon  keeps  it  from  appear- 
ing too  pleasant,  is  a  proper  dismal- 
ity  to  set  off  against  the  music  and 
architecture.  Surely  an  easy  and 
most  valuable  reform  in  the  Ghnrch 
of  England  would  be  the  total 
abolition  of  sermons  in  connection 


'  i.e.  George  Herbert.    Set  Ramble  in  Frtuer  for  June  1868. 
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with  the  ordiiiaiy  service.  Let 
there  be  sermons,  lectares,  exposi- 
tions, disoonrses  of  whatever  kind, 
ordinaiy  or  special,  at  times  and  in 
ways  thereto  appointed,  close-fol- 
lowing a  service  of  prayer  and 
praise  if  you  will ;  but  enable  us 
to  join  in  such  a  service  by  itself, 
0  bishops  and  archbishops  !  and 
earn  the  gratitude  of  millions  of  dis- 
tressed laymen,  nay,  I  doubt  not, 
of  hundreds  and  of  thousands  of 
the  clergy  also.  Pulpit-incubus! 
rile  impersonation  of  solemn  in- 
eptitude, of  heartless  and  brainless 
rontine,  pretending  to  be  an  oracle, 
a  prophet)  an  angel,  how  many 
souls  hast  thou  numb'd,  coming 
upon  them  perhaps  all  secretly  a- 
tremble  with  mystic  joy  of  praise 
and  prayer,  social  at  once  and  pro- 
foundly personal.  What  unsuspected 

evils ^bnt   hold,  Patricius,   wilt 

thou  thyself  begin  to  preach,  and 
without  a  license  of  any  sort  ?  Cer- 
tainly, however,  this  is  a  great  evil 
under  the  sun,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
live  to  see  the  end  of  it. 

My  thoughts  wandered  over  hill 
and  vale  to  the  lonely  church  of 
Dean  Prior.  The  old  vicar  in  his 
Hesperides  ventured  to  address  one 
little  piece  *  To  Jos.  Lo.  Bishop  of 
Exeter ; ' 

Whom  8ho*d  I  feare  to  write  to,  if  I  can 
{^tand  before  you,  my  leam'd  Diocesan  ? 

for  none  of  my  poems,  says  he, 
are  *8o  bad  but  you  may  pardon 
them/  I  suppose  the  claasicality 
excused  a  great  deal;  and  indeed 
Herrick  most  likely  would  never 
have  thought  of  soiling  his  pages 
as  he  has  done,  save  through  the 
childish  superstition  (only  just 
dying  out)  of  imitating  classic 
models,  not  merely  in  style,  but  in 
matter.  He  made  no  independent 
reflections  on  the  subject.  It  was 
easy  and  in  a  sense  creditable  to 
foUow  a  classic  lead,  even  into  the 
^re.  In  our  day  the  Vicar  of 
Dean  would  probably  have  been  a 
contributor  to  Good  Wcrrdsy  perhaps 
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a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  con- 
sumed his  share  of  '  sack,'  or  else 
port,  in  a  fit  and  undemonstrative 
manner.  What'would  he  have  said 
to  Darwin  and  Huxley  P  Not  much, 
I  fancy,  one  way  or  another.  He 
would  have  eaten  his  lotos  and  been 
thankful. 

One  of  my  old  landscape-longings 
was  Bideford  Bay,  and  though  but 
a  day  and  a  half  remained  of  my 
holiday,  I  resolved  to  cateh  a 
glimpse  of  that  North  Devon  coast 
which  Charles  Kingsley's  pen  and 
John  Hook's  pendl  are  so  fond  of. 
With  a  passing  glimpse  at  neat- 
looking  Barnstaple,  set  snugly  in 
tall  trees  by  its  river-brink,  I 
reached  Bideford— By-th'-Ford— 
after  sunset;  and  having  pitehed 
camp,  established  a  fresh  basis, 
founded  a  new  little  home  for  a  day 
in  the  civil  inn  by  the  water-side, 
set  off  along  the  quay  and  up  and 
down  the  steep  lanes  of  the  old 
town;  then  crossed  the  famous 
bridge,  and  walked  lefb  way  beyond 
the  nouses,  to  look  back  from  a 
hillock  on  the  broad  dim  river,  and 
the  lamps  that  marked  the  bridge, 
the  quay,  and  the  irregular  cluster 
of  buildings  rising  from  the  water. 
Ne3ct  morning  showed  me  the  broad 
tidal  stream  sweeping  merrily  round 
its  grovy  hills  and  com  slopes,  the 
sunshine  dancing  on  its  mingled 
currents.  A  silver  salmon  leapt 
up  and  disappeared  with  a  splasli. 
Two  or  three  small  vessels  sailed  in 
and  came  to  anchor.  Bowing-boata 
crossed.  Windlasses  rattled  on  the 
quay.  The  first  onmibus  went  off 
to  ike  railway.  Shops  opened  in 
lazy  rural  fa£uuon.  Whatever  life 
belonged  to  little  Bideford  was 
awake  and  stirring.  Bright  morn- 
ing, open  window,  cheerful  pro- 
spect, break&st  beginning  with 
fresh  salmon  cutlet  and  ending  with 
clotted  cream  and  preserve— offer- 
ings of  Devonshire  river,  dairy,  and 
gsffden — ^these  (with  temper  and 
mood  to  taste  them — ^how  needful 
the  postulate !)  make  no  unpleasant 
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combination.     I  enjoyed  it,  and  the 
main  relish  was  the  expectation  of 
new    scenes,    of    realismg    places 
hitherto  but  names,  and  converting 
them    into    solid    memories.     Oar 
memory  is  ourself — '  that  immortal 
storehouse  of  the  mind.'     True,  it 
may  be  said  that  material  objects 
are  little  or  nothing  m  themselves ; 
but  the  framework,   the   body  of 
this  world  is  material,  and  all  its 
phenomena  are  abundantly  signifi- 
cant in  their  varied  relations  to  us. 
Moreover,  even  the  wine  of  abstract 
thought  is  often  presented  to  us  in 
the  cup  of  external  circumstance, 
and  if  that  be  of  Cellini's  gold  the 
draught  is  more  precious.  A  happy 
hour  is  good  to  remember,  and  can , 
reflect    its  brightness   upon  dark 
seasons.     I  am  in  gloom:  so  have 
I  been  ere  now,  and  said,  'joy  is  no 
more,'  yet  aft^  all  came  the  free 
and  happy  hour,  and  I  perceived 
that  the  clouds  had  been  in  me— - 
of  my  own  nmking  most  likely-— 
not  in  life.     With  health  of  body 
and  soul  (merely  that!)   nothing 
oould  daunt  or  depress  me  for  a 
moment.      Yet  I  know  that  the 
dark  hours  are  &.tefal,  they  too  are 
precious. 

<  JJl  this  about  a  good  breakfast !' 
Well,  that  was  a  -pixi  of  the  matter 
— ^but  only  a  very  little  part — a 
touch  of  oil  to  the  machinery. 

The  morning's  survey  of  Bideford 
added  not  much  to  the  night's  im- 
pressions. The  ancient  bridge  has 
been  widened  by  two  sidepaths,  sup- 
ported on  iron  brackets,  which,  with 
the  iron  balustrade,  give  it  the  air 
of  a  railway  bridge.  The  Bridge 
Hiall,  where  the  trustees  meet,  re- 
edified  in  1758,  was  done-up  in 
1859;  but  the  old  tapestries  renmin. 
"The  old  Guildhall  has  been  de- 
stroyed; and  the  old  church,  too, 
ezioept  its  tower.  I  peeped  into  the 
new  church,  spick  and  span  Pngin- 
esque  with  gaudj  glass,  and  found 
morning  service  going  forward,  with 
appaxontly  one  worshipper.     The 


shops  of  Bideford  are  rustic  and 
backward :  the  one  news-room  dis- 
coverable was  very  poor  and  rude. 
As  to  my  water-side  inn,  it  was 
civil,  comfortable,  and  cheap. 

Two  or  three  miles  below  Bide- 
ford is  the  bar,  and  the  double  river 
loses  itself  in  the  wide  bay.     On 
the  right  juts  out  a  distant  head- 
land ;  on  the  left  run  the  long  and 
level  rabbit-burrows,  faced  with  a 
barricade  of  shingles,  and  at  the 
angle  where  the  hilly  south  shore 
trends  away  to  Clovelly  and  Hart- 
land    Point   stands  the  cluster  of 
new  houses — a  big  hotel  and  two 
or     three    score    bathing -villas — 
named  *  Westward  Ho !'  from  Mr. 
Kingsley's  noveL     'Kingsley  Ter- 
race'  and   'Kingsley   Hotel'    are 
also    to    be    seen,    an    embodied 
fame.      Pleasant  traces   from  ihs 
said  novel  remained   in  my  own 
memory  :  the  author  has  a  certain 
glow  and  eiUramemeni  irresistible 
k)  youthful  readers.     From  West- 
ward-Ho!     I    followed  the  south 
coast  of  the  bay,  on  the  edge  of 
its    clay   and    pebble  escarpment 
rough  green    hills   one   after   an- 
other shutting  out  the  inl^nri  prcK 
spect ;  on  the  other  hand  a  rough, 
rocky  shore,  summer  waves  rising, 
rolling  in,  breaking  without  tumuli, 
and  a  blue  sea-line  stretched  from 
the  dim  northern  horn  of  die  eoire 
to  its  nearer  southern  limit,  when 
the   coast    became    almost    preci- 
pitously   steep,    and     was     seeai, 
though  some  seven  miles  off,  to  he 
clothed  in  rich  verdure  from  tc^  to 
base.     Something  in  the  distance 
that  might  be  taken  for  the  broken 
steps  of  a  gigantic  stair,  at  one 
point  climbed  fixim  the  shore  and 
lost  itself  among  the  foliage,  and 
this  was  the  £unous  old  filing  vil- 
lage of  Clovelly — a  rich  naaoae  to 
ear  and  fancy.    Meanwhile  the  bare 
green  hills,  and  locl^  shore  beset 
with  soiitajy  sux^gae,  the  wide  hlu^ 
bay  with  its  guardian  headlaxids, 
reminded  zne  stnmgly  of  another 
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bay  by  whicli  I  once  rambled — ^that 
of  Donegal  in  the  norih-west  of 
Ireland.'  The  two  bays  are  mnch 
of  a  size,  the  Torridge  with  its  bar 
and  sandbanks  stanob  for  ihe  Erne ; 
nor  are  the  town  and  bridge  of 
Bideford  altogether  nnlike,  at  least 
in  position,  their  ragged  Irish 
Gonsins  at  Ballyshannon.  More- 
over, Lnndy  Island  answers  cori- 
oosly  to  Innismnrray .  The  sceneij 
of  the  English  bay,  as  a  whole,  is 
mnch  richer,  in  its  fofiaged  shores 
and  inland  glimpses ;  that  of  the 
Irish  is  wilder  and  grander,  watched 
by  bine  mountain  ranges  and  the 
great  ocean-cliff  of  Slieve-Leagae, 

Six  hundred  yude  in  air  aloft,  six  hundred 
Id  the  deep. 

It  strack  me,  too,  that  I  had 
noticed  some  cnrions  resemblances 
in  the  speech  of  North  Devon  to  the 
somewluKt  peculiar  accent  of  Eng- 
lish (ilttt  and  drawling)  which  is 
found  in  part  of  Donegal,  and  specu- 
lated whether  a  colony  from  this 
bay  mi^t  not  have  settled  on  that 
other.  Of  some  such  thing  as 
having  happened  in  Elizabeth's 
time  I  seem  to  have  heard,  but 
cannot  for  tibye  present  trace  it 
out.  The  *say*  for  sea,  'tay' 
for  tea,  and  so  on,  now  supposed 
to  mark  an  Iriah  tongue,  are  ordi- 
nary Devonian.  In  Hibernian-Eng- 
lish are  many  old  forms  of  English, 
and  many  provincial  forms,  and 
aloae  with  these  a  strong  Ejeltic 
admixiare  of  words  (some  trans- 
lated, some  not),  phrases,  and 
granunaiical  constructions:  to  these 
add  mistakes  and  awkwardnesses 
in  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongne,  and 
you  have  a  strange  compound, 
deserving  perhaps  a  closer  ezamiaiu 
tion  than  it  has  yet  received.  Aji 
En^Hliah  -  apeaking  Irish  peasant 
wbBe  eocpressing  the  same  meaap 
ing,  would  shape  almost  any  sen* 
ienoe  whatever  differently  from  a 


Londoner  of  similar  deg^e  of  intel 
ligence  and  education. 

At  Portledge  the  rocks  yielded 
to  a  space  of  sand,  over  which  I 
gladly  ran,  in  Adam's  dress,  into 
the  embrace  of  the  folding  waves. 
The  afternoon  sun  sparkled  on  the 
wide  sea ;  two  merry  fishing  boats 
danced  past  under  sail.  As  the 
embrace  of  Earth  invigorated  the 
old  giant,  so  doth  the  sea  renew  her 
sons.  First,  the  sense  of  indivi- 
dualUy  when  you  stand  in  the  face 
of  earth,  sea  and  sky,  without  one 
busk  or  lending,  defenceless,  un^ 
designated,  Bags  or  robes,  purse 
and  credentials,  if  you  had  them,  are 
g^ne.  Next,  liie  '  reverential  fear,' 
the  profound  awe  of  committing 
your  helpless  self  to  the  terrible 
and  too  often  treacherous  potency. 
A  little  prayer  is  never  out  of  place. 
Then  the  thrilling  flash  of  will — 
the  self-abandonment — ^the  victori- 
ous recovery,  the  triumph  over  a 
new  element---and  the  glow  bodily 
and  mental  of  one's  emergence, 
not  soon  fading  even  when  the 
livery  of  servitude,  the  trammels 
that  remind  us  of  *  man^s  fall,'  are 
resumed. 

Among  my  bookstall  gleanings  is 
a  volume  of  poems.  Studies  of 
Sensa^tiofi  <md  Event,  by  Eben- 
ezer  Jones,  published  in  1843. 
Through  its  incoherencies  it  shows 
glimpses  of  true  poetic  power,  and 
how  sad  are  such  books,  children 
of  enthusiasm  and  hope,  bom  to 
neglidct,  to  oblivion !  The  first  piece 
in  the  volume  is  called  *  The  Naked 
Thinker.'  Lord  Apswem's  will  has 
a  singular  provision  : 

Let  there  be  lifted  firom  the  soof 

Of  Apswem's  house,  a«»om, 
Prom  ereiy  other  room  aloof, 

And  bare  as  is  the  tomb ; 
And  stripped  of  all  the  clothes  we  wear, 

To  aid  life's  lyio^  show, 
Naked  froBi  every  influeaee,  there 

Lofd  Apew9gn*B  heir  mifi  90. 
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He  mnst  pass  a  tenth  part  of 
eacli  day  in  this  room  : 

Straight  into  it  the  sunshine  stcpt. 

Stark  naked  from  the  sky ; 
'Twixt  it  and  the  revolting  stars 

Did  never  aught  arise, 
And  morning's  earliest  golden  hars 

Its  walls  did  first  surprise. 

And  here  *he  broods,  and  writes 
and  raves,'  scorning  the  make- 
believes  of  the  world,  bnt  to  what 
particular  result  does  not  well 
appear.  Among  the  volumes  on 
jay  fmmdling  shelf,  this  of  Ebenezer 
Jones's  is  cared  for.  Some  one  told 
me  he  was  clerk  in  a  tea  warehouse 
in  the  City,  and  that  he  died  young 
and  disappointed.  His  blank  verse 
has  sometimes  a  Shelleyan  impetu- 
osity of  eloquence,  but  like  so  many 
a  -^yriter,  his  work  wants  *  back- 
bone.' His  mill  had  little  or  no- 
thing to  grind,  and  ground  its  own 
machinery  to  pieces.  One  little 
thing  of  his  (preserved  iu  NigMhi^ 
gale  Valley),  which  begins  *  When 
the  world  is  burning,'  is  very 
striking.  This  poor  clerk  was 
certainly  not  a  common  man.  Of 
the  human  genius  bom  into  this 
earth -in  each  generation,  how  much 
is  spilt,  as  it  were  on  the  ground — 
spilt  milk  or  wine,  for  which,  when 
spUt,  there  is  no  help.  But  might 
there  not  be  better  arrangements 
for  saving  our  milk,  our  wine  and 
oil,  from  fiiis  waste  ? 

Meanwhile  I  have  left  the  shore, 
whose  huddled  rocks  offer  little 
convenience  to  the  foot,  and  wind 
up  a  glen  or  '  mouth '  to  the  high 
road,  where  I  push  on  quickly,  full 
of  expectation,  for  Clovelly. 

The  long  plain  road  between 
hedges  was  adorned  and  made 
important  by  expectancy,  and 
therefore  I  recall  it  clearly.  I  was 
on  the  edge  of  realising  a  place 
often  thought  about,  never  seen. 
The  sun  had  almost  set  when  I 
turned,  on  the  right-hand,  through 
a  gate  and  into  a  dark  avenue  of 


trees,  winding  downwards  till  the 
sea  came  through  its  branches, 
and  running  round  one  headland 
after  another ;  the  purple  bay  on 
my  right  through  foliage,  and  tLe 
great  bank  of  trees  on  the  lefl. 
At  every  turn  I  expected  to  see 
Clovelly  before  me  ;  but  it  was  some 
three  miles  long,  this  winding  way 
terraced  among  the  sloping  woods, 
and  the  golden  clouds  had  sunk 
from  western  heaven,  and  a  dark 
purple  dome  overhung  the  darker 
ocean,  when  two  or  throe  glimmer- 
ing lights  far  below  beckoned  to  me 
frx>m  cottages  near  the  little  har- 
bour. Venturing  a  bye-path,  it 
led  me  to  a  small  opening  in  tlie 
woods.  The  trees,  heap  after  heap, 
were  piled  aloft  into  the  stars. 
At  my  feet,  between  precipitous 
banks,  a  very  steep  and  narrow 
glen  dropped  sheer  to  the  sea, 
losing  itself  in  foliage,  and  among 
the  foliage  were  actually  roofs  and 
chimneys,  cottages  one  below 
another,  holding  on  somehow  to 
the  dangerous  slope.  Yar  down, 
the  unseen  surf  was  heard  gentlv 
breaking  on  the  beach,  and  the 
dim  ;  sea  rose  in  front  like  a 
mighty  and  mysterious  wall.  1 
had  been  regretting  the  duskness, 
but  now  felt  glad  to  be  entering 
Clovelly  thus.  Everything  looked 
very  remote  and  old-world,  very 
quiet,  very  beautiful.  A  sense  of 
soothing  solitude,  of  largeness  ic 
the  lofty  woods  and  wide  ocean,  of 
pathos  in  the  cluster  of  ancient 
cottages,  and  then  a  little  street, 
like  a  ladder,  into  which  I  was 
about  to  step  down,  a  stranger 
seeking  supper  and  bed ;  all  these 
feelings  were  harmonised  and  deep- 
ened by  the  dusky  twilight  sky,  Ht 
with  some  faint  stars. 

I  was  afraid  of  finding  CloveUT. 
famous  in  picture,  spoilt,  bnt  it  has 
as  yet  escaped  the  hand  of  *  improve- 
ment : '  no  viUajs  here,  no  raibray, 
nor  even  a  coach  ;  the  street  is  still 
only  two  to  three  yards  wide ;  the 
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inn,  while  clean,  is  properly  old- 
fashioned  and  rustical.     I  regret  to 
add  that  I  found  a  pert  and  careless 
handmaiden     and    a    Leavj    bill. 
*  There  was  a  venj  nice  lass  at  the 
inn,'  I  heard  next  day,  'but  she's 
married,  and  now  it's  the  landlord's 
niece,  and  she's  too  proud  for  her 
place.'    There  are  lodgings,  I  un- 
derstood, where  they  would  be  glad 
to  harbour  you  even  for  a  single 
night.    *  Clovelly  Street '  is  a  long 
fti^ht  of  steps  descending  between 
two  irregular  rows  of  cottages,  in 
one  place  passing  under  an  arch- 
way house,  and  then  dropping  more 
steeply    than   ever    to    the    little 
harbour,    whose     pier,    built     in 
Richard  L's   reign,  puts  its  arm 
of  grey  stone  round  a  little  fleet  of 
herring-smacks.      The    steep    and 
lo%   sea    bank    is  smothered   in 
woods,  from  shingle  beach  to  sky. 
In  my  bed-room,  to  which  I  as- 
cended by  several  stairs,  I  found  a 
second  door,  opening  on — the  gar- 
den, and  to  this  garden  one  did  not 
descend  but  ascend,  and  above  it 
were  still  other  gardens,  and  above 
these  a  dark  mass  of  trees.    So  like 
a  cluster  of  shore-side  nests  is  this 
ancient  fishing-hamlet. 

Next  morning,  bright,  breezy  and 
'^Yf  I  made  some  acquaintance  with 
the  villagers.  A  girl  was  scrubbing 
H  doorstep,  and  her  skirt  (not  a 
fashionable  train)  reached  quite 
Jicross  the  street.  Under  the  arch- 
way sat  a  shoemaker  at  work  with 
open  door,  and  showed  all  the 
readiness  of  his  craft  for  conversa- 
tion. He  must  have  quite  a  variety 
of  visitors,  and  takes  intellectual 
toll  of  all  strangers.  *  Crazy  Kate's 
House '  on  the  beach,  well-known  to 
])hotographers,  has  no  right,  he  told 
me,  to  any  such  name,  which  has 
merely  been  stuck  upon  it  by  some 
idle  tourist.  Prom  an  old  man 
who  had  lived  here  all  his  days,  I 
learned  that  there  is  no  doctor  in 
or  near  Clovelly,  *  he  couldn't  get 
a  livin';'   he  himself  *had  never 


touched  a  dose  of  medicine.'  Was 
Clovelly  much  altered  since  his 
youth  ?  *  Oh  yes,  very  much  !  the 
street  was  new-paved  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  two  new  houses  built 
nigh  the  foot  of  the  hill.'  An 
elderly  woman  who  takes  care  of 
the  Methodist  Chapel  (there  are 
many  Methodists  among  the  nine 
hundred  Clovellians)  praised  the 
beauty  of  the  Clovelly  childi'en, 
their  regularity  at  school,  and  the 
pride  their  mothers  had  in  keeping 
them  tidy.  Mr.  Hook,  Mr.  Naish, 
and  other  painters  were  well-known 
to  the  general  population,  and  in- 
quired after  as  friends.  Halfway 
down  the  street  is  a  sea-captain's 
house  with  a  china  bowl  in  the 
window,  embellished  with  a  ship 
under  sail,  and  the  legend  *  Success 
to  the  Mary  Jane  to  Bideford,'  and 
here  is  a  favourite  lodging  for 
artists,  and  to  all  appearance  a  com- 
fortable. The  captain  was  at  sea 
when  I  called,  but  passes  the  winter 
at  home.  It  seemed  it  might  be  a 
good  sort  of  life  with  its  alteinia- 
tion  of  adventure  with  deep  home 
repose.  A  cart  bound  for  Bidefoixl 
market  helped  me  along  the  miles 
of  road,  first  winding  up  a  long  hill ; 
one  of  my  fellowtravellers  being  a 
girl  with  a  to^ch  of  fashion  in  her 
dress,  a  Clovelly  maiden,  now  at 
service  in  London  (*a  very  black 
place,'  she  said),  and  sent  homo  for 
a  month  to  revive  the  faded  rose 
in  her  cheeks.  Three  weeks  were 
gone  and  had  done  her  much  good, 
in  another  she  must  return  to  tlie 
Great  Smoke, — *  A  pity,'  remarked 
an  old  woman  beside  us,  '  to  miss 
the  first  of  the  herrin'.'  But 
London  sucks  in  people  and  things 
from  every  comer  of  the  land.  As 
courtly  and  intellectual  centre, 
Herrick's  wishes  pointed  to  it  from 
Dean  Prior,  and  these  attractions 
still  belong  to  it ;  but  its  more 
widely-felt  power  nowadays  is  from 
mere  magnitude,  the  mass  of  money 
and  human  needs  packed  within  a 
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fifty-mile  circuit.  Thither  gravi- 
tate coarse  things  and  fine,  are 
sacked  in  and  absorbed,  some  to 
their  natural  nses,  many  to  waste 
and  destruction. 

I  came  into  Cloyelly  at  nine 
yesterday  evening,  and  leave  it  at 
eight  this  morning:  I  seem  to 
have  lived  there  about  two  years. 

In  gliding  out  of  Devon  into 
Dorset  the  ktndscape  grows  evener 
and  simpler.  I  leave  behind  me  a 
peaceful    region    of  rich  swelling 


hills,  loaded  with  com  and  wood- 
land, and  deep  fertile  valleys,  with 
a  coast,  north  and  south,  of  ver- 
dured  cliff  and  leafy  glen,  and 
*  bowery  hollows  crown' d  with  sum. 
mer  sea ;'  old  towns  and  old  farm- 
houses; an  easy-going,  good-na- 
tured population  of  stalwart  men 
and  comely  lasses  y  a  state  of  life 
not  yet  broken-up,  though  not 
unaffected,  by  the  brute  power  of 
monstrous  London,  that  Mountain 
of  Loadstone. 
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ONWARDS  to  the  Capitol— the 
last  station  and  goal  of  our 
visionaiy  wanderings.  It  is  a  noble 
bnilding  after  all,  when  full  allowance 
is  made  for  ail  the  anomalies  of  its 
construction  and  all  the  shams  of 
its  material,  and  stands  proudly 
enough  on  an  eminence  which  seems 
adapted  by  natnre  and  hnman  la- 
bour for  the  site  of  some  conspi- 
cuous edifice.  It  resembles  its 
mighty  namesake  of  Rome  at  least 
in  one  singularity — the  city  which 
clnsters  at  its  base  lies  entirely  on 
one  side  of  it.  Through  some  mis- 
calculation of  the  founders,  building 
has  only  extended  southward  and 
westward.  But  at  Rome,  when 
standing  on  the  sacred  eminence, 
vou  haye  on  the  one  hand  the 
modem  city,  on  the  other  the 
venerable  fragments  of  that  which 
has  crumbled  away.  From  your 
post  on  the  top  of  the  Transatlantic 
Acropolis,  you  look  on  city  in  one 
direction  and  wilderness  in  the 
other — ^forest,  scarcely  more  broken 
bj  the  operations  of  the  settler  than 
it  was  in  1608,  when 

That  man  of  gallAntry  and  pith. 
Captain  Smith, 

first  ascended  the  Potomac,  even  to 
the  Little  Falls,  above  Georgetown, 
where  the  suburbs  of  Washington 
now  end.  And  it  is  well  that  this 
should  be  so.  The  contrast  is 
typical.  The  difference  between 
iTOTelling  i^  mountains  and  in  a 
plain  country,  says  Goethe,  is  this : 
in  the  plains  you  get  the  weather 
ready  made,  in  the  mountains  you 
see  it  making.  And  in  like  man- 
ner, when  travelling  in  the  old 
world,  you  find  history  ready  made ; 
in  America  you  see  it  making. 

But  this  is  no  time  for  common- 
place speculation,  when  the  Capitol 
is  the  scene  of  the  most  remarkable 
political  transaction  which  has 
taken  place  within  its  walls  since  the 


seat  of  government  was  established 
there.     President  Andrew  Johnson 
is  brought,  by  his  counsel — ^for  he 
disdains  attending  in  person,  and 
carries  on  his  functions  all  the  time 
in  the  White  House,  much  like  that 
Pope  who  declared  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  was  contained  within  his 
castle    at    Peniscola — ^before     ihe 
Senate    to  answer  the    charge  of 
'high  crimes  and  nusdemeanours ' 
committed  iiv  his  official  capacity. 
Prom  the    22nd  February  to  the 
1 6th  May  1868,  almost  without  in- 
terruption, the  CTeat  issue  is  debated 
sitting  after  sittmg.     It  is  a  striking 
and  engrossing  spectacle :  not  merely 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject 
and    the   determined  energy  with 
which  the  conflict  is  waged,  but 
also  from  the  gambling  interest,  so 
to  speak,  which  attaches  to  it :  for 
the    party  of   impeachment    must 
secure  two  thirds  of  the  votes  in 
order  to  carry  any  article  of  accusa- 
tion.    The  numbers  are  very  nearly 
balanced,   and  a  chance  defection, 
from  interest    or    from  failure   of 
courage,   or   frt>m    mere  casualty, 
may    leave  the  President    at    the 
mercy  of  his  assailants,  or  may  break 
down  the  great  fabric  of  hostility 
raised    at    the    cost    of    laborious 
months.  And  yet,  as  usual  in  human 
affairs,  the  very  intensity  of   the 
excitement  seems  to  deaden  itself. 
The  small  number  of  senators,  leas 
than  sixty  in  all,  engaged  in  their 
duties  on  the  floor — ^managers  of  the 
prosecution  at  one  table,  managers 
of  the  defence  at  another,  Repubhcan 
and  Democratic  members  in   their 
accustomed    places — appear    as    if 
lost  in  the  multitude  of  audience 
which     throngs     every     accessible 
comer  of  the  spacious  building :  the 
compact  phalanx  of  reporters,  ihe 
busy  betting  men  with  their  books 
in  hand — ^for  wagers  on  every  turn 
of  the  debate  are  the  fashion  of  the 
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dajr-the  files  of  rough  connfay 
Visitors  whom  the  railways  daily 
discharge  from  far  west  and  '  down 
east,' — ^and  the  rows  of  lady  poHti- 
cians,  in  all  the  ethereal  delicacy  of 
American  toilette,  who  come  to 
flirt  and  gossip  away  the  interval 
between  breakfast  and  visiting — the 
galleries,  as  an  eyewitness  describes 
them,  '  rippling  with  fans  and  chit- 
chat.' The  spectator  could  not  bat 
be  tempted  to  recollect  the  picture 
drawn  by  Mercier  in  his  Nouveau 
Paris — so  poetically  paraphrased  by 
Carlyle — of  the  scene  of  the  seventy- 
two  hours'  sitting  at  which  Louis 
XVI.  was  condemned  to  death. 
'  On  se  repr^sente  sans  doute  dans 
cette  sallele  recueillement,  le  silence, 
one  sorte  d'effroi  religieux:  point  du 
tout:  le  fond  de  la  salle  etait 
transforme  en  loge,  ou  des  dames, 
•dans  le  plus  charmant  neglig6, 
mangeaient  des  glaces,  des  oranges, 
buvaient  des  liqueurs :  on  allait  les 
Aalaer,  on  revenait:  les  huissiers 
faisaient  lo  r61e  des  ouvreuses  de 
loges  de  I'op^ra.' 

The  issue  itself  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  important  ever  submitted 
to  judgment.  In  England,  where 
we  had  formed  the  habit  of  putting 
the  worst  construction  on  the  acts 
.and  motives  of  the  dominant  Ameri- 
can party,  the  proceeding  was  repre- 
sented with  general  assent  as  a  mere 
extravagance  of  reckless  partisans 
and  mischievous  intriguers.  Those 
who  favoured  Andrew  Johnson  most 
esteemed  him  a  marfyr,  persecuted 
by  a  tyrant  majority  for  conduct 
blameless  or  meritorious ;  those  less 
inclined  to  admire  him  were  dis- 
posed, nevertheless,  to  think  an  im- 
peachment for  '  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours '  inappropriate,  where 
the  offence  consisted  simply  in  de- 
fending what  he  esteemed  his  own 
constitutioDal  rights  against  the  co- 
ordinate power  of  the  legislature  ; 
and  all  agreed  in  opinion  that  to 
strain  the  constitution  in  order  to 
depose  a  President  who  had*  barely 
twelve  months  of  office  left  him  to 


enjoy,  was  a  very  unnecessaiy  act, 
as  well  as  a  dangerous  one.  Mr. 
Evarts,  his  counsel,  well  expressed 
this  view,  demanding  *  Whether  ii 
was  in  the  power  of  a  written  con- 
stitution to  draw  lines  of  sepaiatiou, 
and  to  put  up  buttresses  of  defence 
between  co-ordinate  branches  of  tlie 
Grovemment  ?  With  that  question 
settled  adversely;  with  the  deter- 
mination that  one  can  devour,  and, 
having  the  power,  will  devour  the 
other;  then  the  balances  of  the 
American  constitution  are  lost,  and 
lost  for  ever.  No  one  can  reinstate 
in  paper  what  has  once  been  strack 
down  in  fact.' 

This  was  certainly  the  popular 
doctrine  in  Europe.  But  tliere 
were  deeper  considerations  under- 
lying the  case.  Few  observers 
&om  a  distance  rightly  apprehended 
either  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution thus  put  in  force,  or  the 
political  exigencies  of  the  situation. 
The  Bepublican  leaders  cared  littlt 
about  defending  themselves  against 
foreign  misconstruction.  IndeetL 
it  has  often  appeared  to  me  thai 
thoughout  the  recent  stru^le,  thej 
took  very  little  account  of  European, 
or  rather  English,  opinion;  and, 
considering  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  judged,  perhaps  they  were 
right.  As  regards  the  meaning  ot 
the  constitution,  the  debates  whicL 
took  place  on  its  framing  in  17S7 
furnish  the  safest  guide.  It  will 
be  seen  there  that  by  the  phrase. 
*  high  crimes  and  misdemeanonrs,' 
it  was  specially  intended  to  cover 
misuse  of  authority  such  as  would 
not  amount  to  any  criminal  offence, 
but  would  render  the  continuaaw 
of  the  chief  magistrate  in  o£c<f 
dangerous  to  the  State.  It  was 
proposed  by  some  to  render  *  mal- 
administration '  an  impeachable 
offence.  Others  thought  this  too 
vague,  and  required  specification. 
The  term  '  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours '  seems  to  have  been  hit 
on  by  Colonel  Mason,  a  consider- 
able  authority  in  those  times,  as 
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Bufficientlj  comprehensive    to    in- 
clude   serious    public     misconduct 
which  might  not  fall  within  any 
definition  known  to  criminal  law. 
And  this  view  appears  to  have  been 
so  generally  recognised  on  the  re- 
cent trial,  that  no  serious  effort  was 
made  by  the  President's  defenders  to 
controvert  it.     They  did  not  deny 
that  the  acts  attributed  to  the  Presi- 
dent^ although  not  in  the  ordinary 
sense  criminal,  were  impeachable,  if 
done  in  the  manner  and  with  the  mo- 
tives attributed  to  them  by  the  accu- 
sers :  they  disputed  the  manner  and 
the  motives.     As  to  the  argument 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
leave  him  alone,  and  wait  patiently 
for  the   next    election,    this    had 
doubtless  its  weight,  and  probably 
influenced  the  votes  of  those  hesi- 
tating or  conscientious  men  who 
finally  turned  the  scale  against  the 
impeachment.      But    the    motives 
which  actuated  the  majority  were 
terribly  urgent.     Every  day  of  the 
President's  continued  reign  was  so 
much  delay  interposed  in  the  way 
of    realising    the    policy    of    the 
dominant  party  ;  of  those  who  be- 
lieved themselves  called  on  to  carry 
into  execution  the  schemes  of  Lin- 
coln for   the    pacification    of   the 
South.     Every   such   day   brought 
fresh  cries  of   suffering  from  op- 
pressed   men    of   colour,   left   de- 
fenceless by   a  hostile   executive ; 
these  men  of  colour  being  the  very 
allies  whom  the  Republicans  had 
called  into  their  ranks,  who  had 
partaken  of  the  last  dangers  and 
triumphs  of  the  war,  and  whom  gra- 
titude and  expediency  alike  called 
on  that  party  to  defend  and  to  re- 
dress.     Such    were    the    feelings 
which  constituted  the  main-spring 
of  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of 
that  great  prosecution.     Whether 
their  failure  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
misfortune  to  the  country,  may  bo 
fairly  doubted.      But  no  one  may 
justly  measure  either  the  policy  or 
the  morality  of  their  conduct  by  the 
immediate  result. 


The  great  Oyer  of  Impeach- 
ment however,  as  our  ancestors 
might  have  called  it,  is  approaching 
its  termination  as  we  arrive.  Judge 
Bingham — ^last  of  the  managers — 
has  now  possession  of  the  floor  for 
the  purpose  of  the  general  summing 
up.  A  sudden  interruption  occurs 
from  the  application  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Medical  Association, 
two  hundred  doctors,  assembled  iu 
professional  congress  at  Washing- 
ton, to  be  admitted  to  what  in 
French  parliamentary  language 
would  have  been  called  '  the  honours 
of  the  sitting.'  Senator  Drake 
opposes  this  somewhat  audacious 
proposal,  and  the  formidable  invM- 
sion  is  repelled,  members  of  thu 
Association  being  left  to  the  uu- 
covenanted  mercies  of  chance  ad- 
mission by  separate  tickets.  The 
Judge  proceeds  with  his  argument. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  a  bad 
speaker — ^this  can  be  predicated  of 
very  few  educated  Americans — but 
he  is  by  no  means  a  powerful  ouo. 
After  the  rough  but  forcible  invec- 
tives of  General  Butler,  the  clo.siv 
argumentative  answer  of  Curtis  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  and  the 
admirable,  lawyer-like  peroration  of 
his  counsel  Evarts  on  the  same  side 
— first  of  the  sons  of  America  in  his 
own  profession,  who  had  accepted 
the  task  of  defence  to  his  own  great 
pecuniary  loss,  and  against  his  owji 
political  convictions,  moved  only  by 
that  noble  professional  point  of 
honour  which  places  the  highest 
abilities  at  the  service  of  the  accused 
who  calls  for  them — the  common- 
place and  unnecessary  recapitulation 
of  the  present  orator  falls  somewhat 
tamely  on  the  ears  of  an  exhausted 
audience.  His  deductions,  his  com- 
parisons, his  illustrations,  seem  la- 
boriously introduced,  as  if  in  sheer 
desire  to  say  something  new  on  n 
subject  already  threshed  into  chafi'. 
He  likens  President  Johnson  to 
Julius  Caesar,  to  Charles  I.,  to  Sti*af- 
ford,  to  George  HI.,  to  Louis  XVI. : 
but  intimates  that  the  unfortunate 
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man's  model  by  predilection  was 
certainly  James  II.  '  Between  James 
n.'s  official  career  and  that  of  the 
President  was  the  most  remarkable 
parallel  in  modem  history.'  His 
eloquence  seems  of  that  pecaliar 
order  of  which  you  can  neither 
remember  the  exordium  nor  antici- 
pate the  conclusion:  and  even 
American  patience,  most  enduring 
among  all  patiences  of  which  I  have 
witnessed  the  operation,  appears  to 
show  signs  of  approaching  exhaus- 
tion. At  half  past  two  on  the  after- 
noon of  his  fourth  day,  Mr.  Bingham 
*  concludes  his  remarks.'  And  then 
ensues  a  singular  scene.  From  one 
part  of  the  galleries — ^that  imme- 
diately over  the  presiding  Chief  Jus- 
tice's head — there  proceeds  a  very 
distinct  noise  of  clapping  of  hands.  I 
confess  that  it  sounded  to  my  appre- 
hension neither  very  general  nor 
very  formidable :  but  it  was  quite 
sufficient  to  be  turned  into  avail- 
able capita],  at  once,  by  the  friends 
of  the  President.  It  was  oratori- 
cally  denounced,  as  an  audacious 
attempt  to  control  the  freedom 
of  the  Court.  Vainly  did  Senator 
Cameron  plead  that  'some  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion.'  The  fiat  for 
clearing  the  galleries  went  forth, 
stem  and  inexorable.  For  a  time 
there  was  a  show  as  of  passive 
resistance:  and  a  doubt  arose  in 
some  minds  whether  the  handful  of 
Senators,  or  the  mob  of  public, 
would  have  to  give  way.  But  force 
remained  on  the  side  of  the  law. 
Slowly  and  reluctantly,  the  tenants 
of  the  galleries  disappeared  through 
the  many  'vomitoria.'  One  only 
sanctuary  remained :  the  diplomatic 
tribune.  It  is  tolerably  spacious : 
but,  on  this  occasion,  the  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  powers  had 
almost  all  abandoned  their  seats, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  elite  of 
the  ladies  of  Washington.  For  a 
moment^  the  fair  intruders  took 
their  stand  on  the  law  of  nations, 
and  remained  confronting  the  Chief 


Justice  in  defiant  magnificence :  an 
angry  wave  of  mauve,  and  azure, 
and  crimson.  Bat  the  sergeant  at 
arms  and  his  officers  were  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  the  ejectment  wa& 
complete  at  last.  The  scene  in  the 
passages  outside  was  of  a  somewhat 
uproarious  description.  The  ex- 
pelled ladies — Democrats  almost  to 
a  woman,  in  common  with  the 
world  of  foshion  in  general,  re- 
lieved their  minds  by  the  most  un- 
measured vituperation  of  the  Ee- 
publican  party,  leagued  together,  in 
their  opinion,  to  intimidate  justice, 
to  disarrange  their  day,  and  tr. 
mortify  themselves.  It  was  onlj 
by  degrees  that  they  slipped  away, 
some  homeward,  some  to  the  comfort 
of  *  candies'  and  iced  water,  and 
not  a  few  into  that  charming,  co- 
quettish place  of  retirement,  the 
library  of  the  Senate,  which  seems 
always  full  of  the  choicest  nev 
novels,  and  freely  accessible  to 
every  lady  fi:iend  of  a  Senator  who 
desires  either  to  read  them  on  the 
spot  or  to  carry  them  home. 

After  some  days  of  angry  debau 
and  party  manoeuvring,  the  crown- 
ing struggle  came  on  at  last.  Botb 
sides  had  apparently  agreed  t^ 
accept  a  vote  on  the  eleventh  article 
of  impeachment  as  decisive  of  the 
entire  proceeding.  In  that  article  the 
manacfers,  somewhat  inartificiallT. 
in  the  judgment  of  outside  observers 
who  were  not  cognisant  of  the 
amount  of  compromise,  and  mani- 
pulation, and  mutual  concession,  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  docu- 
ments such  as  this,  had  introduced 
the  President's  minor  malfeasances 
— ^his  avowed  opposition  to  the 
legislature,  his  contemptuous  lan- 
guage respecting  it — ^by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  the  most  specific 
charge,  that  of  the  illegal  appoint- 
ment of  Stanton  to  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship  : — a  measure  which, 
'motived'  in  this  way,  was  most 
likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  greatest 
number  of  voters  as  amountang  to  a 
*  high  misdemeanour. '     Of  oonrse  it 
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was  patent  to  all  that  the  Democratic 
minority  wonld  nnaDimonsly  pro- 
nounce Mr.  Johnson  not  goiliy.     It 
was  equally  certain  that  &e  bulk  of 
the  BepnblicanB  wonld  condemn  him. 
Neatrals,  properly  speaking,  there 
were  none ;  nor  is  the  existence  of 
sncli  spirits,  displeasing  alike  to  Qod 
and  to  his  enemies,  possible  in  an 
American  assembly.  Bat  there  was  a 
certain  section  of  Republicans,  &ith- 
fnl  to  their  party  in  all  other  respects, 
who  were  known  to  disapprove  of 
the  impeachment.     The'  sole  ques- 
tion therefore  was,  whether  a  num- 
her  of  these  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
total  majority   below    two    thirds 
would    abstain     from    voting,    or 
would  vote  for  acquittal.     Whether 
any  of  the  practised  *  wire-pullers  * 
were  so  certain  beforehand  of  the 
result  as  to  enable  them  to  make 
their  books  with  a  certainty,  is  more 
than  I  can  say:    but  sure   I   am 
that  the  public  in  general  remained 
in   uncertainty    up    to    the    very 
last  moment.     The  doubtful  voters 
were  reduced   at  last  to  three  or 
four ;  but  so  nearly  equal  was  the 
balance  that  these  three  or  four  had 
the  fate  of  the  impeachment  in  their 
hands.    It  is  easy  to  divine,  there- 
fore, the  feelings  of  intense  excite- 
ment and  interest  which  agitated 
the  multitude    of   spectators  who 
poured  into  the  galleries  of  that  vast 
semi-rotondaof  the  Senate  House,  on 
the  morning  which  was  to  witness 
the  last  act  of  the  great  drama.     It 
was  in   truth  a  grand    spectacle, 
independent    of     the    momentous 
issues   involved    in    it^   or    rather 
which,  in  the  passion  of  the  hour, 
were  deemed  to  be  involved  in  it. 
The  demeanour  of   the  presiding 
Chief  Justice  was  precisely  what  it 
should  have  been  on  such  an  occa- 
sion :  no  pompousness,  no  theatri- 
cal assumption ,  no  triviality:   the 
demeanour   of  one  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  duty  assigned 
to  him  of  preserving  impartiality 
uid    maintaining    order:     of    one 
alive  to  the  dignity  of  his  position 


without  in  the  slightest  degree 
presuming  on  it.  The  ceremony 
was  long:  each  member,  in  turn, 
called  on  with  the  solenm  preamble 
prescribed  in  the  constitution  to 
answer  the  simple  question  put  to 
an  ordinary  juryman  :  How  say  you, 
is  Andrew  Johnson  guilty,  or  not 
guilty?  And  as  soon  as  the  an- 
swer was  given,  the  silence  was 
broken  by  an  audible  drawing  in  of 
a  thousand  breaths  if  the  speaker 
was  notorious  or  the  vote  unex* 
pected;  and  then  by  the  tapping 
of  innumerable  pencil  points  on  the 
cards  used  by  their  owners  to  re- 
cord the  suffrages.  The  greater 
number  of  the  voters  answered  in 
the  brief  tone  of  a  man  pronouncing 
a  form :  some  timidly,  as  if  wishing 
to  escape  observation  :  some  demon- 
stratively, as  if  hurling  defiance  at 
the  other  side.  Charles  Sumner's 
deep  and  sonorous '  guilty' — seeming 
to  convey  the  concentrated  essence 
of  months  of  fierce  conflicts — must 
have  caught  the  notice  even  of 
strangers  to  whom  his  strongly 
marked  features  were  unfamiliar. 
But  more  attention,  perhaps,  was 
concentrated  on  *01d  Ben  Wade,' 
Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  constitu- 
tion, he  would  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
dency on  a  vacancy  occasioned 
either  by  the  death  or  deposition  of 
Andrew  Johnson.  And  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  trial  an  attempt  had 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fence to  exclude  him  from  voting, 
as  incompetent  by  reason  of  interest. 
This  had  been  justly  overruled;  but 
though  a  legal  voter.  Wade  was  not 
the  less,  in  the  eyes  of  partisanship, 
a  '  tainted '  one.  Decency,  self-re- 
spect, all  proper  feelings,  ought,  it 
was  urgred,  to  prevent  him  from' 
condemning  the  President :  that  is 
to  say,  from  voting  himself  into  the 
Presidential  chair.  Plausible  sug- 
gestions enough  for  that  great  part 
of  the  world — probably  a  large 
majority — for  whom  minor  motives 
and  bye  considerations  have  always 
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more  weight  than  great  principles 
when  brought  fairly  to  issue.  *I 
mean  to  vote  in  my  own  favour,* 
might  have  been  the  reply,  *  be- 
cause I  mean  to  save  the  country 
at  any  cost  of  personal  imputation.' 
And  so  Wado  evidently  felt  it ;  he 
i-aised  his  burly  person  to  its  full 
height  as  he  uttered  his  affirmative 
vote,  and  then  turned  to  the  galle- 
ries with  a  look  of  defiance  tho- 
roughly appreciated  by  all.  Other 
sensational  incidents  were  not  want- 
ting:  as  when  Senator  Howard, 
almost  in  a  dying  state,  was  carried 
into  the  Hall  by  a  detachment  of 
medical  attendants,  and  placed  in 
his  seat  only  just  in  time  to  record 
his  vote  of '  guilty ; '  at  considerable 
hazard  of  life  to  himself,  and  of  ex- 
pense to  the  country.^  And  long 
the  interest  of  the  piece  continued 
unabated ;  for,  as  Fortune  would 
have  it,  some  of  the  names  of  the 
most  noted  wavercrs  were  near  the 
bottom  of  the  alphabet.  Not  until 
'  TrumbuU  '  and  *  Van  Winkle,'  I 
think,  had  been  passed  on  the 
roll-call,  could  the  game  be  pro- 
nounced lost  and  won.  Lost  it  was 
by  two  votes  only — thu'ty-seven 
against  nineteen,  more  than  a  third. 
This  issue  once  decided,  all  was  over: 
it  was  pretty  certain  that  all  at- 
tempts made  by  the  managers  to 
retrieve  their  position  would  be 
demonstrations  only,  to  cover  a  re- 
treat. Breathless  anxiety  was  suc- 
ceeded by  collapse.  The  senators 
abstained  altogether  from  such 
cheers  of  triumph  aud  defiance 
as  would  have  burst  forth  irre- 
pressibly  in  England.  American 
audiences  are  proverbially  passive 
and  orderly :  but  this  one  had 
been  drilled,  moreover,  into  disci- 
pline by  the  repression  of  the  small 
outburst  of  a  few  days  before. 
RepubHcans   were    of   course   dis- 


appointed, but  Democrats  were 
little  disposed  to  be  triumphant, 
because  although  the  event  of  tlie 
day  secured  Mr.  Johnson  a  few 
months  more  of  position  withoai 
power,  it  displayed  the  partr 
organisation  of  his  opponents  as 
still  formidably  unbroken*  Tlieiv 
was  also  a  sensation  of  relief  at  tlh; 
final  disposal  of  a  topic  which  had 
become  very  wearisome :  men  wen^ 
silently  home  :  and  the  only  original 
comment  which  I  heard  was  from 
the  mouth  'of  a  hearty  Republican, 
who  brushed  past  me  in  the  retirin:' 
crowd :  *  I*ll  bet  a  julep  he's  hoist'}-! 
yet !  ' 

Then  followed  an  unhappy  epis«?de 
in  history  on  which  I  necKi  not 
dwell :  the  attempt  made  by  dis- 
appointed partisanship  to  fix  i 
charge  of  corruption  on  some  hon- 
ourable men  who  had  desertei 
their  colours  leather  than  promot' 
what  they  deetaed  an  act  of  injus- 
tice, and  whose  onlv  fault,  if  such 
it  were,  was  that  their  pohtical 
faith  was  somewhat  less  rebus: 
than  that  of  their  associates.  I: 
was  an  undignified  as  well  as  an 
unjust  proceeding.  Tr anneal  - '.. 
c^rfcris  cm  minis.  The  President  re- 
tained his  office  for  his  residuarv 
months :  and  wise  men  shook  their 
heads,  and  pronounced  that  the 
constitution  had  received  a  stagger- 
ing blow,  from  which  it  would  with 
difficulty  recover ;  first,  under  tht- 
unprecedented  attack  made  bv 
Congi*es8  on  the  authority  of  the 
President ;  and  next,  by  the  suc- 
cessful defiance  launched  by  th^ 
President  at  the  Congress  and  the 
nation.  But,  far  from  falhug,  tl:e 
constitution  did  not  reel  for  a  mc- 
ment.  The  vanquished  accepte^l 
the  result,  however  deplorable  thty 
might  deem  it :  the  victors  werf 
contented  with  a  barren  triumph, 


'  A  legislator  (lying  at  "VVjishington  during  session  is  taken  home  and  buric-d  at  tie 
pul)lic  cost.  In  a  recent  Atlantic  MontMy  article,  headed,  '  The  Small  Sins  of  Congrc?*. 
the  undcrt^er's  bill  is  given  for  the  funeral  of  a  repn'scntative  thus  interred  at  Ea^ti>n. 
PcnnKylvaiiia,  total  2,144  dollars,  or  upwards  of  500/. 
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and  pushed  their  advantage  no  far- 
ther. The  impressive  language  of 
Erarts,  in  his  speech  for  the  Pre- 
sident, seemed  to  receive  complete 
justification : 

'Sometimes,  in  the  heat  of  party, 
the  executive  has  seemed  to  be  too 
strong.  Sometimes,  in  tlie  heat  of 
party,  Congress  has  seemed  too 
strong.  Yet  every  danger  passes 
away,  and  the  Government  is  admi- 
nistered, controlled,  protected,  by  the 
great  superior  predominant  interest 
and  power  of  the  people  themselves. 
The  essence  of  the  constitution  is, 
that  there  is  no  period  of  authorit}' 
granted  by  it  in  the  six  years'  term 
to  the  Senate,  in  the  fonr  years* 
term  to  the  President,  and  in  the 
two  years'  term  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, that  cannot  be  lived 
through  in  patience,  subordinate 
and  obedient  to  the  constitution.' 

The  singular  elasticity  of  the 
American  constitution  was  once 
more  proved  to  the  uttermost  on 
this  occasion:  an  elasticity,  be  it 
observed,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  consolidation ;  an  elas- 
ticity which  yields  without  injury 
to  shocks  ctdculated  to  try  the 
strength  of  fabrics  built  specially 
for  resistance.  'Nata  est  ex  salice, 
non  ex  quercu.'  And  events  like 
these  are  apt  to  raise  the  question, 
whether  the  contempt  which  poli- 
tical observers  generally  express  for 
iire-new  constitutions,  made  for  the 
occasion,  as  compared  with  vener- 
able forms  of  government  which 
have  grown  (as  the  common  phrase 
is)  along  with  the  requirements  of 
society,  is  really  so  well  founded  as 
they  imagine. 

If  a  rich  man  wante  to  possess  a 
mansion  at  once  elegant  and  com- 
plete, is  he,  or  is  he  not,  the  better 
for  having  an  ancient  dwelling, 
castle,  abbey,  Elizabethan  mansion, 
PaUadian  palace,  or  what  not,  al- 
ready standing  on  the  ground? 
Leave  sentiment  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  who  can  doubt  the  answer  ? 
That  noble  fabric  of  the  past  was 


erected  for  and  by  men  whose 
wante,  habits,  ideas  of  beauty  and 
deformity,  were  widely  different 
from  ours.  Its  shape,  and  propor- 
tions, and  distribution  of  apart- 
ments, were  originally  arranged  witli 
a  view  to  purposes  of  defence,  or 
purposes  of  state  and  dignity  as 
then  understood,  or  for  the  accom- 
modation of  an  army  of  retainers 
in  lieu  of  a  modern  family.  To 
adapt  such  an  edifice  to  present 
uses,  ifc  is  necessary  to  pull  one  half 
down,  and  to  patch,  enlarge,  reform 
and  deface  the  remainder:  and 
when  all  this  is  done,  the  owner 
is  in  possession  of  a  house  far  less 
convenient,  and  raised  at  far  greater 
expense,  than  if  he  had  begun  from 
the  foundation,  making  his  own 
practical  modem  wants  the  motive 
and  the  measure  of  his  construction. 
Now,  the  analogy  between  the 
process  of  building  a  house  and 
that  of  framing  a  constitution,  is 
perhaps  not  altogether  a  fanciful 
one.  We  Europeans,  or  certainly 
we  British,  are  in  the  habit  of 
glorifying  our  venerable  fabrics  of 
law  and  government  as  having  been 
constructed  originally  for  the  wante 
of  the  nation  in  its  earher  days,  and 
expanding  with  the  growth  of  na- 
tions themselves.  It  seldom  occurs 
to  us  to  examine,  how  utterly  dis- 
cordant this  imaginary  view  of  the 
subject  is  from  historical  trntli. 
Our  institutions  wore  not  created 
by  or  for  the  people,  but  by  and 
for  powerful  classes  of  the  people. 
Their  details — speaking  of  them  of 
course  in  their  early  period — were 
little  else  than  a  series  of  contri- 
vances to  render  the  exercise  of 
power  by  those  classes  safer  and 
more  complete.  And  when  the 
possessors  of  power  were  obliged  to 
admit  a  larger  section  of  the  com- 
munity to  parteke  it,  they  did  so, 
not  by  fair  and  equal  distribution, 
but  by  erecting  new  privileged 
classes,  fenced  by  new  barriers, 
alongside  of  their  own.  The  nobles, 
the  real  creators  of  these  institu- 
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tions,  made   over  a  part  of  their 
power  to  the  king,  a  part  to  the  znn- 
nicipalities,  bat  none  to  the  nation. 
And     the    consequence    has    been 
this :  that  the  process  of  adapting 
these  constitations  to  the  use  of 
modem  society,  has  in  reality  been 
one  of  destruction,  not   construc- 
tion :  negative,  not  positive.     The 
great  epochs  of  European  constitu- 
tional   history   are    occasions     on 
which  something  was  taken  from 
somebody :  when  the  king  lost  this 
or  that  prerogative :  when  nobles 
were  deprived  of  this  or  that  ex- 
emption from  equality  before  the 
law:   when  this  or  that  privilege 
restricting  the    alienation  of  pro- 
perty was  removed:  and  so  forth. 
We  have  been  pulling  down  an  old 
house,  bit  by  bit,  supplementing  it 
by  ill-fitting  patches  of  additional 
construction:    and  then  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  our  dwelling,  which 
owes  its  present  condition  to  this 
curious  manipulation,   is  stronger 
at  all  events,  if  not  more  sightly, 
than  one  raised  from  the  ground  on 
fixed  principles  of  building,  and  to 
meet    the    real    exigencies  of   its 
modem  proprietor.     It  may  be  so  ; 
but  the  recent  evidences  of  insta- 
bility in  all  the  constitutions  of  the 
western  world,  except,  as  yet,  our 
own,  when  compared  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  century  in  America, 
seem    to    render    the    conclusion 
doubtful.     French  philosophy  had 
an  inkling  of  the  contrary  truth, 
when  the   regenerators  of  France 
in  1789  endeavoured  to  reconstract 
her  system,  not  by  beginning  at  the 
top,  but  by  remodelling  the  founda- 
tion.    They  failed,  partly  from  their 
own  violence,  partly  because  they 
could  not  succeed   in   impressing 
their    views    on    an     uneducated 
nation;   but    it    is    singular    how 
much  of  permanence  seems  to  have 
attached  already  to  many  of  their 
changes,  which  at  the  time  were 
moBt  «msiir«d  as  lumecessaiy  aad 
pedantic.     Their  principle  was  that 
of  oomvenience;    and  convenience 


seems  to  outlast  faith  and  senti- 
ment. The  Americans  were  not 
under  the  same  difficulty  with  tbe 
French :  they  had  nothiii^  to  pull 
down :  their  work  was  one  of  con- 
struction only :  they  had  to  create 
working  national  institutions  by 
the  mere  expansion  of  jt  woxkmg 
municipal  system ;  and  i^e  edifice 
thus  raised  on  utQitaarian  prin- 
ciples  only  has  not  only  shown  abozt- 
dantly  its  power  of  repellix^  impact 
by  sheer  elasticity,  but  has  actiuillj 
lived  to  acquire  that  kind  of  pres- 
tige whidi  its  founders  seemed 
to  disdain.  It  has  endured  tbe 
shocks  of  foreign  and  civil  wir. 
of  hostile  interests  and  rival  tanis, 
of  the  contest  between  aiaveaiy  and 
fi-eedom,  without  undergmng  erca 
a  change  of  detaU  of  any  oaoat- 
quence :  every  trial,  in  shoit,  except 
that  great  one  which  rauai  come  st 
last ;  that  which  will  arise  from  t3ie 
destined  conflict  of  classes  wfaidi 
looms  in  thefrLtnre.  QiU  viera  verra: 
not  I.  But  in  the  mean  time^  ai  I 
have  said,  it  has  originated  a  ^  cahe' 
of  it»  own,  with  ardent  priests  and 
devoted  supporters:  zeal  for  the 
constitution,  which,  only  a  fewyeais 
ago,  was  smiled  at  in  cultmiad 
America  as  Chauvinism  is  in  YuBee 
and  Philistinism  in  Germany,  hte 
become  a  motive  as  <Mn'm^ng  » 
those  of  x^ligion  or  loyalty,  sbioe 
so  many  myriads  have  penshod  in 
the  battle  field  or  the  hospital,  in- 
voking with  their  last  breath  blesB- 
ings  on  the  Union. 

My  passionate  dream  has  reached 
its  accomplishment.  Here  I  find 
you,  my  little  cmes,  in  seardi  <£ 
whom  my  spirit  wandered  for& 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  Gapiiol  1 
find  aaod  I  leave  you,  faavix^  ben 
first  somewhat  filled  with  yoorooiB- 
pany.  The  phantasm  is  diasdYiap^ 
and  I  am  called  back  to  realifeT 
again.  You,  my  eldest,  bom  isvy 
home,  and  once  its  care  and  iis  de- 
light, you  have  long  let  tis  and  cmr 
ways  vanish  from  your  iaftai  xe- 
memhnmoe ;  yoa  are  well  accfina- 
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tided  in  this  foreign  land,  jon  speak 
with  its  accent  and  imitate  its  man- 
ners with  a  child's  instinctive  mimi- 
cry :  yet  yonr  bright  eyes  and  sunny 
carls,  yonr  fair  English  features 
scarcely  tanned  by  a  southern  sun, 
contrasting  so  picturesquely  with 
those  simple,  dark  African  faces 
which  now  bow  over  you  in  caress- 
ing fondness,  these  remain  to  re« 
mind  us  of  what  you  were,  and 
what,  if  Heaven  allow  it,  yon  again 
^riU  be.  And  you,  my  delicate 
golden-haired  darling,  my  youngest, 
to  yon  I  must  address  myself  with 
dne  respect:  your  birthplace  is  here : 
you  axe  a  citizen ;  you  may  live  to  be 
Erst  maeistrate  of  this  your  native 

to  the  oontrary.  But  you  too  are 
mine,  mine  by  a  tie  to  which  mere 
local  ties  are  as  nothing : 

And  still  from  either  beach 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  zeach, 
More  audible  than  speech — 
We  are  one ! 

Meanwhile  sleep  on  in  peace  and 
confidence  under  the  impression  of 
this  last  kiss  which  I  leave  on  your 
foreheads — sleep  under  the  protec- 
tion of  loving  strangers  and  their 
kindly  usages : 


Che  neir  ospite  suolo  ov'  io  vi  lascio, 
Giusto  ?ou  r  alme,  e  la  pietade  h  antica ; 

And  even  now  the  hysteriGa  passio 
rises  in  the  old  man's  throat,  as  he 
thinks  of  the  lavish  kindness,  the 
considerateness,  the  unvaiying  and 
delicate  sympathy  which  he  saw 
bestowed  upon  you  and  yours  in  a 
foreign  land,  whose  inhabitants  had 
no  cause  of  interest  in  you  except 
the  mere  chance  which  threw  you 
among  them. 

Adieu  !  the  night  of  my  dream  is 
far  spent,  and  its  last  watch  is  at 
hand.  We  retrace  our  furrow  across 
the  Atlantic,  this  time  reposing  in 
almost  unvaried,  glassy  stillness: 
all  marine  nature  seems  coming 
forth  to  enjoy  the  strangely  pro- 
tracted interval  of  calm ;  the  pointed 
fins  of  the  sharks  are  protruding  in 
every  direction  around  us,  the  por- 
poises rush  past  in  their  eager  play; 
the  phosphorescent  animals  gild  our 
wake  at  night  with  green  fire :  and 
now  the  land-birds  come  voyaging 
out  like  pilots  to  welcome  us,  the 
puffins  sit  undisturbed  on  the  lake- 
like surface,  we  glide  past  headland 
after  headland  of  our  own  coast, 
and  this  visionary  episode  of  life  is 
over. 
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A  BISHOP  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CEJSTTURY.i 

TO  the   sceptical  student  of  the  see  in  clear  sunlight  the  sort  of  per- 

nineteenth  century  the  eccle-  son  who,  in  those  ages,  was  consi- 

siastical  biographies    of  mediadval  dered  especially  admirable,  and,  aliTp 

Europe  are  for  the  most  part  un-  or  dead,  was  held  up  to  the  reve- 

profitable  studies.     The  writers  of  rence  of  mankind.     To  one  of  these 

them  were  generally  monks.    The  I  propose  in  the  present  article  to 

object  for  which  they  were   comi  draw  some  brief  attention.     It  is 

posed  was  either  the  edification  of  the  life  of  St.  Hugo  of  Avalon,  a 

the  brethren  of  the  convent  or  the  monk  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse  who 

glorifying  of  its  founder  or  bene-  was    invited    by    Henry    H.    into 

factor.     The  Holy  See  in  consider-  England,  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

ing  a  claim  to  canonisation  disre-  and  was  the  designer,  and  in  pan 

garded    the    ordinary    details     of  builder,  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.     The 

character  and  conduct.     It  dwelt  biographer  was  his  chaplain    and 

exclusively  on  the  exceptional  and  constant  companion — Brother  Adam 

the  wonderful,  and  the  noblest  of  — a  monk  like  himself,  though  of 

lives  possessed  but  little  interest  another  order,  who  became  after- 

for  it  unless  accompanied  by  evi-  wards  Abbot  of  Ensham ;  and  hav- 

dcnce      of      miracles,     performed  ing  learnt,  perhaps  from  the  bishop 

directly  by  the  candidate  while  on  himself,  the  detestableness  of  lying, 

earth  or  by  his  relics  after  his  de-  has  executed  his  task  with  simple 

parture.      Instead   of   pictures    of  and  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  readers 

real  men  the  biographers  present  us  whose  interests  he  was  considering 

with   glorified  images  of  what,  in  v^ere,   as    usual,    the    inmates   of 

their   opinion,  the  Church  heroes  convents.      He  omits,   as  he  him- 

ought  to  have  been.     St.  Cuthbert  self  tells  us,   many  of  the    outer 

becomes  as  legendary  as  Theseus,  and  more  secular  incidents  of  the 

and  the  authentic  figure  is  swathed  bishop^s  life,  as   unsuited   to    his 

in    an    embroidered    envelope    of  audience.     We  have  glimpses    of 

legends  through  which  usually  no  kings,  courts,  and  great  counciis^ 

trace  of  the  genuine  lineaments  is  with  other  high  matters  of  national 

allowed  to  penetrate.  moment.     The    years    which    the 

It  happens,  however,  occasionally,  bishop  spent  in  England  were  rich 

that  in  the  midst  of  the  imaginative  in  events.     There  was  the  conqnest 

rubbish  which  has  thus  come  downto  of  Ireland  ;  there  were  Welsh  and 

us,weencounter  something  of  a  cha-  French    wars;  the  long    struggle 

racter  entirely  different.     We  find  of  Henry  H.  and  his  sons,  and  when 

ourselves  in  the  hands   of  ^vriters  Henry  passed  away  there  was  the 

who    themselves  saw    what    they  Grand  Crusade.    Then  followed  the 

describe,  who  knew  as  well  as  we  captivity  of  Coeur  de  Lion  and  the 

know  the  distinction  between  truth  treachery    of   John ;     and  Hugo's 

and  fSblsehood,  and  who  could  notice  work,  it  is  easy  to  see,  was  not  con- 

and    appreciate    genuine     human  fined  to  the  management    of  his 

qualities.       Amidst    the     obscure  diocese.      On    all    this,    however, 

forms  of  mediasval  history  we  are  Abbot  Adam  observes  entire  silence, 

brought  face  to  face  with  authentic  not  considering  our  curiosiiy,  but 

fiesh  and  blood,  and  we  are  able  to  the  concerns  of  the  souls  of  lus  own 


'  Magna  Vita  8.  Hugonis  Epiacopi  Lineolnensis.  From  HSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  and  the  Imperial  Librar}*,  Paris.  Edited  by  the  Ber.  James  F. 
Dimock,  MA.,  Hector  of  Bamburgb,  Yorkshire. 
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monks  whom  he  wotild  not  distract 
bj  too  lively  representations  of  the 
world  which  they  had  abandoned. 

The  book,  however,  as  it  stands 
18  so  rare  a  treasure  that  we  vnll 
waste  no  time  in  describing  what 
it  is  not.  Within  its  own  compass 
it  contains  the  most  vivid  picture 
which  has  come  down  to  ns  of  Eng- 
land as  it  then  was,  and  of  the  first 
Plantagenet  kings. 

Bishop  Hago  came  into  the  world 
in  the  moantainons  country  near 
Grenoble,  on  the  borders  of  Savoy. 
Abbot  Adam  dwells  with  a  certam 
pride  npon  his  patron's  parentage. 
He  tells  as  indeed,  sententioasly, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  noble  in 
morals  than  to  be  noble  in  blood — 
that  to  be  bom  nndistingnished  is 
a  less  misfortune  than  to  live  so — 
bat  he  regards  a  noble  flEunily  only 
as  an  honourable    setting    for   a 
nature  which  was  noble  in  itself. 
The  bishop  was  the  third  child  of 
a  Count  of  Avalon,  and  was  bom  in 
a  castle    near    Pontcharra.    .  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  eight 
years  old ;  and  the  Count  having 
lost  the  chief  interest  which  bound 
him  to  life,  divided  his  estates  be- 
tween his  two  elder  sons  and  with- 
drew with  the  little  one   into  an 
adjoining  monastery.     There  was  a 
college  attached  to  it  where  the  sons 
of  many  of  the  neighbouring  barons 
were  educated.      Hugo,   however, 
was  from  the  first  designed  for  a 
religions    life,    and   mixed      little 
with  the  other  boys.      *  You,  my 
little   fellow,'    his    tutor   said    to 
him,  *I  am  bringing  up  for  Christ : 
jou   must    not    learn  to   play  or 
trifle.*  The  Count  became  a  monk. 
Hugo  grew  up  beside  him  in  the 
convent,  waiting  on  him  as  he  be- 
came infirm,   and    smoothing    the 
downward   road;    and  meanwhile 
learning  whatever  of  knowledge  and 
practical  piety  his  preceptors  were 
able  to  provide.  The  life,  it  is  likely, 
was  not  wanting  in  austerity,  but 
the  comparatively  easy  rule  did  not 
satisfy  Hugo's    aspirations.      The 
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theory  of '  religion,'  as  the  conven- 
tual system  in  all  its  forms  was 
termed,  was  the  conquest  of  self, 
the  reduction  of  the  entire  nature 
to  the  control  of  the  better  part 
of  it ;   and  as  the  seat  of  self  lay 
in  the  body,  as  temptation  to  do 
wrong,    then   as   always,   lay,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  the  desire 
for  some  bodily  indulgence,  or  the 
dread    of  some    bodily    pain,    the 
method  pursued  was  the  inuring  of 
the  body  to  the  hardest  fare,  and 
the  producing  indiflTerence  to  cold, 
hunger,  pain,  or  any  other  calamity 
which  the   chances  of    life  could 
inflict  upon  it.      Men  so  trained 
could  play  their  part  in  life,  whether 
high  or  low,   with  wonderful  ad- 
vantage.   Wealth  had  no  attraction 
for  them.     The    world  could  give 
them  nothing  which  they  had  learnt 
to  desire,  and  take  nothing  from 
them  which  they   cared   to    lose. 
The    orders,   however,   differed  in 
severity;    and    at    this    time    the 
highest  discipline,  moral  and  bodily, 
wais  to  be  found  only  among  the 
Carthusians.      An  incidental  visit 
with  the  prior  of  his  own  convent 
to  the   Grande  Chartreuse,  deter- 
mined Hugo  to  seek  admission  into 
this  extraordinary  society. 

It  was  no  light  thing  which  he 
was  undertaking.  The  majestic 
situation  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
itself,  the  loneliness,  the  seclusion, 
the  atmosphere  of  sanctity,  which 
hung  around  it,  the  mysterious 
beings  who  had  made  their  home 
there,  fascinated  his  imagination. 
A  stern  old  monk,  to  whom  he  first 
communicated  his  intention,  sup- 
posing that  he  was  led  away  by  a 
passing  fancy,  looked  grimly  at 
his  pale  face  and  delicate  lunbs, 
and  roughly  told  him  that  he  was 
a  fool.  '  Young  man,'  the  monk 
said  to  him,  'the  men  who  in- 
habit these  rocks  are  hard  as  the 
rocks  themselves.  They  have  no 
mercy  on  their  own  bodies  and 
none  on  others.  The  dress  will 
scrape  the  flesh  from  your  bones. 
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The  discipline  will  tear  the  bones 
themselves  out  of  such  frail  limbs 
as  yours.* 

The  Carthusians  combined  in 
themselves  the  severities  of  the 
hermits  and  of  the  regular  orders. 
Each  member  of  the  fraternity 
Hved  in  his  solitary  cell  in  the 
rock,  meeting  his  companions  only 
in  the  chapel,  or  for  instruction 
or  for  the  business  of  the  house. 
They  ate  no  meat.  A  loaf  of 
bread  was  given  to  every  brother 
on  Sunday  morning  at  the  refec- 
tory door,  which  was  to  last  him 
through  the  week.  An  occasional 
mess  of  gruel  was  all  that  was 
allowed  in  addition.  His  bedding 
was  a  horse-cloth,  a  pillow,  and  a 
skin.  His  dress  was  a  horsehair 
shirt,  covered  outside  with  linen, 
which  was  worn  night  and  day, 
and  the  white  cloak  of  the  order, 
generally  a  sheepskin,  and  unlined 
— all  else  was  bare.  He  was  bound 
by  vows  of  the  strictest  obedience. 
The  order  had  business  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Now  some  captive 
was  to  be  rescued  from  the  Moors ; 
now  some  earl  or  king  had  been 
treading  on  the  Church's  privileges ; 
a  brother  was  chosen  to  interpose 
in  the  name  of  the  Chartreuse :  he 
received  his  credentials  and  had  to 
depart  on  the  instant,  with  no  fur- 
niture but  his  stick,  to  walk,  it 
might  be,  to  the  furthest  comer  of 
Europe. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  kind 
occurs  incidentally  in  the  present 
narrative.  A  certain  brother  Ei- 
nard,  who  came  ultimately  to  Eng- 
land, had  been  sent  to  Spain,  to 
Granada,  to  Africa  itself.  Returning 
through  Provence  he  fell  in  with 
some  of  the  Albigenses,  who  spoke 
slightingly  of  the  sacraments.  The 
hard  Carthusian  saw  but  one  course 
to  follow  with  men  he  deemed  rebels 
to  his  Lord.  He  was  the  first  to 
urge  the  crusade  which  ended  in 
their  destruction.  He  roused  the 
nearest  orthodox  nobles  to  arms, 
and  Hugo's  biographer  tells  delight- 


fully how  the  first  invasions  were 
followed  up  by  otiiers  on  a  larger 
scale ;  and  *  the  brute  and  pestiknt 
raee,  unworthy  of  the  nttme  of  men, 
were  cut  away  by  the  toil  of  the 
faithful,  and  by  Grod's  mercy  de- 
stroyed.' 

*  Pitiless  to  themselves,'  aa  tlie 
old  monk  said,  '  they  had  no  pity 
on  any  other  man,'  as  Einard  after- 
wards was  himself  to  feel.  Even 
Hugo  at  times  disapproved  of  their 
extreme  severity.  '  Grod,'  he  said, 
alluding  to  some  cruel  action  of  the 
society,  *  Grod  tempers  his  anger 
with  compassion.  When  he  droTe 
Adam  from  Paradise,  he  at  least 
gave  him  a  coat  of  skins :  man 
knows  not  what  mercy  means.' 

Einard,  after  this  Albigen8ia& 
affair,  was  ordered  in  the  midst  of  6 
bitter  winter  to  repair  to  Denmark. 
He  was  a  veiy  aged  man — a  hundred 
years  old,  his  brother  monks  beliered 
— broken  at  any  rate  with  age  and 
toil.  He  shrunk  from  the  journey, 
he  begged  to  be  spared,  and  whes 
the  conmiand  was  persisted  in,  he 
refused  obedience.  He  was  in- 
stantly expelled — half-clad,  amidst 
the  ice  and  snow,  he  wandered  from 
one  religious  house  to  another.  In 
all  he  was  refused  admission.  At 
last,  one  bitter  fi-osty  night  he  ap- 
peared penitent  at  the  gate  of  the 
Chartreuse,  and  prayed  to  be  for- 
given. The  porter  was  forbidden 
to  open  to  him  till  morning*,  but 
left  the  old  man  to  shiver  in  the 
snow  through  the  darkness. 

'  By  my  troth,  brother,*  Einard 
said  the  next  day  to  him,  '  by  ay 
troth,  brother,  had  you  been  a  bean 
last  night,  between  my  teeth,  I 
should  have  topped  you  in  pieces 
in  spite  of  myself.* 

Such  were  the  monks  of  the 
Chartreuse,  among  whom  the  son 
of  the  Count  of  Avalon  desired  to 
be  enrolled,  as  the  highest  favour 
which  could  be  shown  him  upon 
earth.  His  petition  was  entertained. 
He  was  allowed  to  enlist  in  the 
spiritual  army,  in  which  he  rapidly 
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difrfangaJBhed  himflelf ;  and  at  the 
end  of  twenfy  years  he  had  acquired 
a  name  throagh  France  as  the 
ablest  member  of  the  world-&med 
fraternity. 

It  was  at  this  time,  somewhere 
about  1 1 74,  that  Henry  11.  conceived 
the  notion  of  introducing  the  Carthu- 
sians into  England.  In  the  prema- 
ture struggle  to  which  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  with  the  Church,  he 
had  been  hopelessly  worsted.  The 
constitutions  of  Claj'endon  had  been 
torn  in  pieces.  He  had  himself,  of 
his  own  accord,  done  penance  at 
ihe  shrine  of  the  murd^^  Becket. 
The  haughty  sovereign  of  England, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
8ubmiaBion,had  knelt  in  the  chapter- 
house of  Canterbury,  presenting 
voluntarily  there  his  bare  shoulders 
to  be  flogged  by  the  monks.  His 
humiliation,  so  far  from  degrad- 
ing him,  had  restored  him  to  the 
affection  of  his  subjects,  and  his 
endeavour  thenceforward  was  to 
purify  and  reinvigorate  the  proud 
institution  against  which  he  had  too 
rashly  matched  his  strength. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  he 
had  appUed  to  the  Chartreuse  for 
assistance,  and  half  a  dozen  monks, 
among  them  brother  Einard  whose 
Denmark  mission  was  exchanged 
for  the  English,  had  been  sent  over 
and  established  at  Witham,  a  village 
not  far  from  Frome  in  Somerset- 
shire. Sufficient  pains  had  not  been 
taken  to  prepare  £>r  their  reception. 
The  Carthusians  were  a  solitary 
order  and  required  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  estates  set  apart  for 
their  use.  The  Saxon  population 
were  still  in  oocupation  of  their 
holdings,  and  being  Crown  tenants, 
saw  themselves  ^reatened  with 
eviction  in  favour  of  foreigners. 
Quarrels  had  arisen  and  ill-feeling, 
and  the  Carthusians,  proud  as  the 
proudest  of  nobles,  and  considering 
that  in  coming  to  England  they 
vrere  rather  conferring  favours  than 
receiving  them,  resented  the  being 
compelled  to  struggle  for  tenements 


which  they  had  not  sought  or 
desired.  The  first  prior  threw  up 
his  office  and  returned  to  the  Char- 
treuse. The  second  died  imme- 
diately after  of  chagrin  and  disgnst, 
and  the  king,  who  was  then  in  Nor- 
mandy, heanl  to  his  extreme  morti- 
fication that  the  remaining  brethren 
were  threatening  to  take  staff  in 
hand  and  march  back  to  their 
homes.  The  Count  de  Maurienne 
to  whom  he  communicated  his  dis- 
tress mentioned  Hugo's  name  to 
him.  It  was  determined  to  send 
for  Hugo,  and  Fitzjocelyn  Bishop 
of  Bath  with  other  venerable  per- 
sons carried  the  invitation  to  the 
Chartreuse. 

To  Hugo  himself,  meanwhile,  as 
if  in  preparation  for  the  destiny 
which  was  before  him,  a  singular 
experience  was  at  that  moment 
occurring.  He  was  now  about  forty 
years  old.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  had  duly  practised  the  usual 
austerities  prescribed  by  his  rule. 
Whatever  discipline  could  do  to  kill 
the  cam^J  nature  in  him  had  been 
carried  out  to  its  utmost  harshness. 
He  was  a  man,  however,  of  great 
physical  strength.  His  flesh  was 
not  entirely  dead,  and  he  was  going 
where  superiority  to  worldly  temp- 
tation would  be  specially  required. 
Just  before  Fitzjocelyn  arrived  he 
was  assailed  suddenly  by  emotions 
so  extremely  violent  that  he  said 
he  would  rather  face  the  pains  of 
Gehenna  than  encounter  them  again. 
His  mind  was  unaffected,  but  the 
devil  had  him  .at  advantage  in  his 
sleep.  He  prayed,  he  flogged  him- 
self, he  fasted,  he  confessed;  still 
Satan  was  allowed  to  buffet  him, 
and  though  he  had  no  fear  for  his 
soul,  he  thought  his  body  would 
die  in  the  struggle.  One  night  in 
particular  the  agony  reached  its 
crisis.  He  lay  tossing  on  his  uneasy 
pallet,  the  angel  of  darkness  trying 
with  all  his  allurements  to  tempt 
his  conscience  into  acquiescence. 
An  angel  from  above  appeared  to 
enter  the  cell  as  a  spectator  of  the 
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conflict.  Hugo  imagined  that  he 
sprttng  to  him,  clut^ed  him,  and 
wrestled  like  Jacob  with  him  to 
extort  a  blessing  bnt  could  not  suc- 
ceed ;  and  at  last  he  sank  exhausted 
on  the  ground.  In  the  sleep  or 
the  unconsciousness  which  followed, 
an  aged  prior  of  the  Chartreuse 
who  had  admitted  him  as  a  boy  to 
the  order,  had  died  and  had  since 
been  canonised,  seemed  to  lean  over 
him  as  he  lay  and  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  distress.  He  said  that 
he  was  afflicted  to  agony  by  the 
law  of  sin  that  was  in  his  members, 
and  unless  some  one  aided  him  he 
would  perish.  The  saint  drew  from 
his  breast  what  appeared  to  be  a 
knife,  opened  his  body,  drew  a  fiery 
mass  of  something  from  the  bowels, 
and  flung  it  out  of  the  door.  He 
awoke  and  found  that  it  was  morn- 
ing and  that  he  was  perfectly 
cured. 

*  Did  you  never  feel  a  return  of 
these  motions  of  the  flesh  ? '  asked 
Adam,  when  Hugo  related  the  story 
to  him. 

'Not  never,*  Hugo  answered,  *but 
never  to  a  degree  that  gave  me  the 
-slightest  trouble.* 

*I  have  been  particular,'  wrote 
Adam  afterwards,  *to  relate  this 
exactly  as  it  happened,  a  false 
account  of  it  having  gone  abroad 
that  it  was  the  Blessed  Virgin  who 
appeared  instead  of  the  prior,'  and 
that  Hugo  was  relieved  by  an  ope- 
ration of  a  less  honourable  kind. 

Visionary  nonsense  the  impatient 
reader  may  say;  and  had  Hugo 
become  a  dreamer  of  the  cloister,  a 
persecutor  like  St.  Dominic,  or  a 
hysterical  fanatic  like  Ignatius 
Loyola,  we  might  pass  it  by  as  a 
morbid  illusion.  But  there  never 
lived  a  man  to  whom  the  word 
morbid  could  be  applied  with  less 
propriety.  In  the  Hugo  of  Avalon 
with  whom  we  are  now  to  become 
acquainted,  we  shall  see  nothing 
but  the  sunniest  cheerfulness,  strong 
mfisculine  sense,  inflexible  purpose, 
uprightness    in  word    and    deed ; 


with  an  ever-flowing  stream  of 
genial  and  buoyant  humour. 

In  the  story  of  the  temptation, 
therefore,  we  do  but  see  the  final 
conquest  of  the  selfish  nature  in 
him,  which  left  his  nobler  quaHties 
free  to  act,  wherever  he  might  find 
himself. 

Fitzjocelyn  anticipating  difficoltj 
had  brought  with  him  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Grenoble  to  support  bis 
petition.  He  was  received  at  first 
with  universal  clamour.  Hugo  was 
the  brightest  jewel  of  the  order; 
Hugo  could  not  be  parted  with  for 
any  prince  on  earth.  He  himself^ 
entirely  happy  where  he  was,  anti- 
cipated  nothing  but  trouble,  bnt 
left  his  superiors  to  decide  for  him. 
At  length  sense  of  duty  prevailed. 
The  brethren  felt  that  he  was  a 
shining  light,  of  which  the  world 
must  not  be  deprived.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Grrenoble  reminded  them 
that  Christ  had  left  heaven  and 
come  to  earth  for  sinners'  souls,  and 
that  his  example  ought  to  be  imi- 
tated. It  was  arranged  that  Hngo 
was  to  pro,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he 
was  at  Witham. 

He  was  welcomed  there  as  an 
angel  from  heaven;  He  found 
everything  in  confusion,  the  few 
monks  living  in  wattled  huts  in  the 
forest,  the  village  still  in  possession 
of  its  old  occupants,  and  bad  blood 
and  discontent  on  all  hands.  The 
first  difficulty  was  to  enter  upon  the 
lands  without  wrong  to  the  people, 
and  the  history  of  a  large  eviction 
in  the  twelfth  century  will  not  be 
without  its  instructiveness  even  at 
the  present  day.  One  thing  Hngo 
was  at  once  decided  upon,  that  the 
foundation  would  not  flourish  if  it 
was  built  upon  injustice.  He  re- 
paired to  Henry,  and  as  a  first  step 
induced  him  to  ofler  the  tenante 
(crown  serfs  or  villains)  either  en- 
tire enfranchisement  or  farms  of 
equal  value,  on  any  other  of  the  royal 
manors,  to  be  selected  by  themselves. 
Some  chose  one,  some  the  other. 
The  next  thing  was  compensation 
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for  improTements,  houses,  farm- 
buildings,  and  fences  erected  by  the 
people  at  their  own  expense.  The 
crown,  if  it  resumed  possession, 
must  pay  for  these  or  wrong  would 
be  done.  'Unless  your  majesty 
satisfy  these  poor  men  to  the  last 
obol,'  said  Hugo  to  Henry, '  we  can- 
not take  possession.' 

The  king  consented,  and  the  peo- 
ple, when  the  prior  carried  back  the 
news  of  the  arrangement,  were 
satisfied  to  go. 

But  this  was  not  aU.  Many  of 
them  were  removing  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  could  carry  with  them 
the  materials  of  their  houses.  Hugo 
resolved  that  they  should  keep  these 
things,  and  again  marched  off  to 
the  court. 

*  My  lord,'  said  Hugo,  '  I  am  but 
a  new  comer  in  y6ur  realm,  and  I 
have  abeady  enriched  your  majesty 
with  a  quantity  of  cottages  and 
farm  steadings.' 

*  Riches  I  could  well  have  spared,' 
said  Henry,  laughing.  '  You  have 
almost  made  a  beggar  of  me:  What 
am  I  to  do  with  old  huts  and  rotten 
timber?' 

'  Perhaps  your  majesty  will  give 
them  to  me,'  said  Hugo.  '  It  is  but 
a  trifle,'  he  added,  when  the  king 
hesitated.  '  It  is  my  first  request, 
and  only  a  small  one.' 

'  This  is  a  terrible  fellow  that  we 
have  brought  among  us,'  laughed 
the  king ;'  if  he  is  so  powerful  with 
his  persuasions,  what  will  he  do 
if  he  tries  force  ?  Let  it  be  as  he 
says.  We  must  not  drive  him  to 
extremities.' 

Thus,  with  the  good  will  of  all 
parties,  and  no  wrong  done  to  any 
man,  the  first  obstacles  were  over- 
come. The  villagers  went  away 
happy.  The  monks  entered  upon 
their  lands  amidst  prayers  and 
blessings,  the  king  lumself  being 
as  pleased  as  any  one  at  his  first 
experience  of  the  character  of  Prior 
Hugo. 

He  had  soon  occasion  to  see  more 
of  him.     He  had  promised  to  build 


the  monks  a  house  and  chapel^  liut 
between  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  and  his  dominions  in 
France,  and  his  three  mutinous 
sons,  he  had  many  troubles  on 
his  hands.  Time  passed  and  the 
building  was  not  begun,  and 
Hugo's  flock  grew  mutinous  once 
more:  twice  he  sent  Henry  a  re- 
minder, twice  came  back  fair  words 
and  nothing  more.  The  brethren 
began  to  hmt  that  the  prior  was 
afraid  of  the  powers  of  this  world,, 
and  dared  not  speak  plainly,  and 
one  of  them,  Brother  Gerard,  an 
old  monk  with  high  blood  in  his 
veins,  declared  that  he  would  him- 
self go  and  tell  Henry  some  unplea- 
sant truths.  Hugo  had  discovered 
in  his  interviews  with  him  that  the 
king  was  no  ordinary  man,  'vir 
sagacis  ingenii,  et  inscrutabilis  fere 
animi.'  He  made  no  opposition,  but 
he  proposed  to  go  himself  along 
with  this  passionate  gentleman,  and 
he,  G^raid,  and  the  aged  Einard, 
who  was  mentioned  above,  went  to- 
gether as  a  deputation. 

The  king  received  them  as '  coeles- 
tes  angelos,' — ^angels  from  heaven. 
He  professed  the  deepest  reverence 
for  iheir  characters,  and  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  please  them,  but  he  said 
nothing  precise  and  determined,  and 
the  fiery  Gerard  burst  out  as  he 
intended.  Carthusian  monks,  it 
seems,  considered  themselves  en- 
titled to  speak  to  kings  on  entirely 
equal  terms.  'Finish  your  work 
or  leave  it,  my  lord  king,'  the 
proud  Burgundian  said.  '  It  shall 
no  more  be  any  concern  to  me.  You 
have  a  pleasant  realm  here  in  Eng- 
land, but  for  myself  I  prefer  to  take 
my  leave  of  you  and  go  back  to  my 
desert  Chartreuse.  You  give  us 
bread,  and  you  think  you  are  doing 
a  great  thing  for  us.  We  do  not 
need  your  bread.  It  is  better 
for  us  to  return  to  our  Alps.  You 
count  money  lost  which  you  spend 
on  your  soul's  health  ;  keep  it  then 
since  you  love  it  so  dearly.  Or 
rather,  you  cannot  keep  it ;  for  you 
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nrast  die  aad  let  it  go  to  others  who 
will  not  thank  you.' 

Hugo  tried  to  check  the  stream 
of  words,  bat  Gerard  and  Einard 
were  both  older  than  he,  and  re- 
vised to  be  restrained. 

*  Regemvideres  philosophantem :' 
the  king  bore  it  like  a  philosopher. 
His  fkce  did  not  alter,  nor  did  he 
speak  a  word  tiil  the  Carthusian 
had  done. 

*  And  what  do  you  think,  my  good 
fellow,'  he  said  at  last,  afber  a  pause, 
looking  up  and  turning  to  Hugo; 
'  will  you  forsake  me  too  ?  ' 

•My  lord,*  said  Hugo,  *I  am 
less  desperate  than  my  brothers. 
You  have  much  work  upon  your 
hands,  and  I  can  feel  for  you. 
When  Grod  shall  please  yon  will 
have  leisure  to  attend  to  us.' 

*  By  my  soul,'  Henry  answered, 
*  you  are  one  that  I  will  never  part 
with  while  I  Kve.* 

He  sent  workmen  at  once  to 
Witham.  Cells  and  chapel  were 
duly  built.  The  trouble  finally 
passed  away,  and  the  Carthusian 
priory  taking  root  became  the  Eng- 
lish nursery  of  the  order,  which 
rapidly  spread. 

Hugo  himself  continued  there  for 
eieven  years,  leaving  it  from  time 
to  time  on  business  of  the  Church, 
or  summoned,  as  happened  more 
and  more  frequently,  to  Henry's 
presence.  The  king,  who  had  seen 
his  value,  who-  knew  that  he  could 
depend  upon  him  to  speak  the 
truth,  consulted  him  on  the  most 
seriouff  affairs  of  state,  and  begin- 
ning  with  respect,  became  familiarly 
and  ardently  attached  to  him.  Wit- 
ham  however  remained  his  home, 
and  he  returned  to  it  always  as  to 
a  retreat  of  perfect  enjoyment.  His 
cell  and  his  dole  of  weekly  bread 
girve  him  as  entire  satisfaction  as 
&e  most  luxuriously  furnished  villa 
could  afbrd  to  one  of  ourselves,  and 
long  after,  when  he  was  called  else- 
where, and  the  cares  of  the  great 
world  fell  more  heavily  upon  him, 
he  looked  to  an  annual  month  at 


Witham  for  rest  of  mind  and  body, 
and  on  coming  there  he  would 
pitch  away  his  grand  dress  and 
jump  into  his  sheepskin  as  we  mo- 
dems put  on  our  shooting  jackets. 

While  he  remained  Prior  he  lived 
in  perfect  simplicity  and  unbroken 
health  of  mind  and  body.    The  fame 
of  his  order  spread  fast,  and  with 
its  light  the  inseparable  shadow  of 
superstition.  Withambecameaplace 
of  pilgrimage ;  miracles  were  said  to 
be  worked  by  involuntary  effluences 
from    its    occupants.      Then    and 
always  Hugo  thought  little  of  mi- 
racles, turned  his  back  on  them  for 
the  most  port,  and  discouraged  tbem 
if  not  as  illusions  yet  as  matters  of 
no  consequence.     St.  Paul  thong^hrt 
one  intelligible  sentence  containing 
truth  in  it  was  better  than  a  hun- 
dred in  an  unknown  tongue.     The 
Prior  of  Witham  considered    that 
the  only  miracle  worth  speaking  of 
was  the  holiness  of  life.     '  Little  I,* 
writes  Adam  (parvulus  ego),  *  ob- 
served   that     he     worked     many 
miracles  himself,  but  he  paid  xko  at^ 
tention  to  them.'     Thus  he  lived  for 
eleven  years  with  as  much  rational 
happiness  as,  in  his  opinion,  bioman. 
nature  was  well  capable  of.     When 
he  lay  down  upon  his  horse-mg  he 
slept  like  a  child  undisturbed,  save 
that  at  intervals,  as  if  he  was  pray- 
ing he  muttered  a  composed  Amen. 
When  he  awoke  he  rose  and  vrent 
about  his  ordinary  business :  clean- 
ing up  dirt  of  all  kinds,  washing 
dishes   and    such   like,   being  bis 
fevourite  early  occupation. 

The  Powers,  however — who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ghreeks,  are  jealous 
of  human  febeity — ^thou^bt  proper, 
in  due  time,  to  disturb  the  Prior  of 
Witham.  Towards  the  eod  of  1 183 
Walter  de  Coutances  was  promoted 
^m  the  bishopric  of  Lmeoln  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Bouen.  Tbe 
see  lay  vacant  for  two  yomrs  aad  a 
half,  and  a  successor  had  now  to  be 
provided.  A  great  council  was 
sitting  at  Etebam  on  busmesa  of 
the  realm;  tbe   king  rkling^  avfst 
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«7ei7  morning  fr<nn  Woodstock. 
A  depntation  of  canons  from  Lin- 
coln came  to  learn  his  pleasure  for 
the  filling  np  the  yacancj.  The 
cftDons  were  directed  to  make  a 
choice  for  themselves  and  were  un- 
able to  agree,  for  the  not  unnatural 
reason  that  each  canon  considered 
the  fittest  person  to  be  himself. 
Some  one  (Adam  does  not  mention 
the  name)  suggested,  as  a  waj  out  of 
the  difficulty,  the  election  of  Hugo 
of  Witham.  The  canons  being 
rich,  well  to  do,  and  of  the  modem 
easy-going  sort,  laughed  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  poor  Carthusian. 
They  found  to  their  surprise,  how- 
erer,  that  the  king  was  emphatically 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  Hugo 
and  nobody  else  was  the  person  that 
he  intended  for  them. 

The  king's  pleasure  was  theirs. 
They  gave  their  votes,  and  des- 
patched a  deputation  over  the  downs 
to  command  the  prior's  instant  pre- 
sence at  Ennhani, 

A  difi&culty  rose  where  it  was 
least  expected.  Not  only  was  the 
'Nolo  episGopari '  in  Hugo's  case 
a  genuine  feelings  not  only  did  he 
i^ard  worldly  promotion  as  a  thing 
not  in  the  least  attractive  to  him ; 
hat  in  spite  of  his  regard  for  Henry 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  king  was 
a  proper  person  to  nominate  the 
prelates  of  the  Church.  He  told 
^e  canons  tbat  the  election  was 
v(Md.  They  must  return  to  their 
own  cathedral,  call  the  chapter  to- 
gether, invoke  the  Holy  Spirit; 
put  the  king  of  England  out  of  their 
minds,  and  consid^  rather  the 
King  of  kings:  and  so,  and  not 
•otherwise,  prcx;eed  with  their  choice. 

The  canons^  wide-eyed  with  so 
unexpeeted  aiteoeptien,  retired  with 
their  aaswer.  Whether  they  c<Hn- 
plied  with  the  ^irit  of  Hugo's 
direction  may  perhaps  be-  doubted. 
They,  however,  assembled  at  Idn- 
<x>ln  with  the  proper  foroobs,  and 
repeated  the  election  with  the  ex- 
ternal eonditions  wiach  he  bad  {»:&- 
manhe^    As  a  last  hope  of  eaoape 


he  appealed  to  the  Chartreuse,  de- 
claring himself  unable  to  accept  any 
ofi5.ce  without  orders  from  his  su- 
periors; but  the  authorities  there 
forbade  him  to  decline  ;  and  a  fresh 
deputation  of  canons  having  come 
for  his  escort,  he  mounted  his  mule 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  set  out  in 
their  company,  first  for  Winchester 
to  be  accepted  by  the  king,  and 
thence  for  Lincoln  to  be  anointed. 

A  glimpse  of  the  party  we  are 
able  to  catch  upon  their  journey. 
Though  it  was  seven  hundred 
years  since,  the  English  Septem- 
ber was  probably  much  like  what 
it  is  at  present,  and  the  down 
country  cannot  have  materially 
altered.  The  canons  had  their 
palfreys  richly  caparisoned  with 
gilt  saddle-cloths,  and  servants 
and  sumpter  horses.  The  bishop 
elect  strapped  his  wardrobe,  his 
blanket  and  sheepskin,  at  the  back 
of  his  saddle.  He  rode  in  this  way 
resisting  remonstrance  tiU  close  to 
Winchester,  when  the  canons, 
afraid  of  the  ridicule  of  the  court, 
slit  the  leathers  without  his  know- 
ing it,  and  passed  his  baggage  to 
the  servants. 

Consecration  and  installation  duly 
followed,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
Hugo,  a  humble  monk,  owing  his 
promotion  to  the  king,  would  be 
becomingly  grateful,  that  he  would 
become  just  a  bishop  like  anybody 
else,  complying  with  established 
customs^  moving  in  the  regular 
route,  and  keeping  the  waters 
smooth. 

All  parties  were  disagreeably,  or 
rather,  as  it  turned  out  ultimately, 
agreeably  surprised.  The  first  in- 
tunation  which  he  gave  that  he  had 
a  will  of  his  own  followed  instantly 
upon  his  admission.  Corruption  or 
quasi-corruption  had  gathered  al- 
ready round  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments. The  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury put  in  a  claim  for  consecra* 
tion  fees,  things  in  th^aselves 
without  meaning  or  justice,  but 
impljis^  tiiat  a  biahoprie   wae  a 
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prize  the  lucky  winner  of  which 
was  expected  to  be  generous. 
-  The  new  prelate  had  no  snch  es- 
timate of  the  nature  of  his  appoint- 
ment— ^he  said  he  would  give  as 
much  for  his  cathedral  as  he  had 
given  for  his  mitre,  and  left  the 
archdeacon  to  his  reflections. 

No  sooner  was  he  established  and 
had  looked  about  him,  than  from  the 
poor  tenants  of  estates  of  the  see 
he  heard  complaints  of  that  most 
ancient  of  English  grievances — the 
game  laws.      Hugo,   who  himself 
touched  no  meat,  was  not  likely  to 
have  cared  for  the  chase.     He  was 
informed  that  venison  must  be  pro- 
vided for  his  installation  feast.    He 
told  his  people  to  take  from  his 
park  what  was  necessary  —  three 
hundred  stags  if  they  pleased,  so 
little  he  cared  for  preserving  them ; 
but  neither  was  he  a  man  to  have 
interfered  needlessly  with  the  recog- 
nised amusements  of  other  people. 
There  must  have  been  a  case  of  real 
oppression,  or  he  would  not  have 
m^dled  with  such  things.     The 
offender  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  head  keeper  of  the  king  him- 
self.    Hugo,  failing  to  bring  him 
to  reason  with  mild  methods,  ex- 
communicated him,  and  left  him  to 
carry  his  complaints  to  Henry.      It 
happened  that  a  rich  stall  was  at 
the  moment  vacant  at  Lincoln.  The 
king  wanted  it  for  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers, and  gave  the  bishop  an  oppor- 
tunity of  redeeming  his  first  offence 
by  asking  for  it  as  a  favour  to  him- 
self.    Henry  was  at  Woodstock;  the 
bishop,  at  the  moment,  was  at  Dor- 
chester, a  place  in  his  diocese  thir- 
teen miles  off.  On  receiving  Henry's 
letter  the  bishop  bade  the  messenger 
carry  back  for  answer  that  pre- 
bendal  stalls  were  not  for  courtiers 
but  for  priests.     The  king  must  find 
other  means  of  rewarding  temporal 
services.      Henry,   with   some  ex- 
perience of  the  pride  of  ecclesiastics, 
was    unprepared  for  so  abrupt  a 
message — Becket  himself  had  been 
less  insolent— and  as  he  had  been 


personally  kind  to  Hugh,  he  was 
hurt  as  well  as  offended.  He  seat 
again  to  desire  him  to  come  to 
Woodstocki  and  prepared,  when  he 
arrived,  to  show  him  that  he  was 
seriously  displeased.  Then  followed 
one  of  the  most  singular  scenes  in 
English  histoiy — a  thing  veritably 
true,  which  oaks  still  standing  in 
Woodstock  Park  may  have  wit- 
nessed. As  soon  as  word  was 
brought  that  the  bishop  was  at  the 
park  gate,  Heniy  mounted  his 
horse,  rode  with  his  retinue  into  a 
glade  in  the  forest,  where  he  alighted, 
sat  down  upon  the  ground  with  his 
people,  and  in  this  position  prepared 
to  receive  the  criminal.  The  bishop 
approached — no  one  rose  or  spoke. 
He  saluted  the  king ;  there  was  no 
answer.  Pausing  for  a  moment,  he 
approached,  pushed  aside  gently  an 
earl  who  was  sitting  at  Henry's 
side,  and  himself  took  his  place. 
Silence  still  continued.  At  last, 
Henry  looldng  up,  called  for  a  needle 
and  thread ;  he  had  hurt  a  finger  of 
his  left  hand.  It  was  wrapped  with 
a  strip  of  linen  rag,  the  end  was 
loose,  and  he  began  to  sew.  The 
bishop  watched  him  through  a  few 
stitches,  and  then,  with  the  utmost 
composure,  said  to  him  —  *  Quam 
similis  es  modo  cognatis  tnis  de 
Falesi&' — *your  highness  now  nv 
minds  me  of  your  cousins  of  Falaise.' 
The  words  sounded  innocent  enongh 
—  indeed,  entirely  unmeaning. 
Alone  of  the  party,  Henry  undeT«> 
stood  the  allusion;  and,  over- 
whelmed by  the  astonishing  im- 
pertinence, he  clenched  his  hands^ 
struggled  hard  to  contain  himself, 
and  then  rolled  on  the  gronnd  in 
convulsions  of  laughter. 

'Did  you  hear,'  he  said  to  his 
people  when  at  last  he  found  words ; 
*  did  you  hear  how  this  wretch  in- 
sulted us  ?  The  blood  of  my  Bi- 
cester the  Conqueror,  as  you  know, 
was  none  of  the  purest.  His  mother 
was  of  Falaise,  which  is  famous  for 
its  leather  work,  and  when  thia 
mocking  gentleman  saw  me  stitch> 
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iDg  mj   finger,    he    said    I    was 
showing  my  parenta^.' 

'Mj  good  sir,'  he  contuined, 
taming  to  Hago,  'what  do  jou 
mean  by  ezcommnnicating  my  head 
keeper,  and  when  I  make  a  small 
request  of  jon,  why  is  it  that  yon 
Dot  only  do  not  come  to  see  me,  but 
do  not  send  me  so  much  as  a  oivil 
answer  ?' 

'  I  know  myself,'  answered  Hngo, 
grayely,  *to  be  indebted  to  yonr 
kighness  for  my  late  promotion.  I 
considered  that  yonr  highness's  soul 
wonid  he  in  daoig^r  if  I  was  found 
wanting  in  the  dischargo  of  my 
dnties ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I 
used  the  censures  of  the  Church 
when  I  held  them  necessary,  and  that 
I  resisted  an  improper  attempt  on 
joni  part  upon  a  stall  in  my  cathe- 
dral. To  wait  on  you  on  such  a 
snbject  I  thought  superfluous,  since 
jonr  highness  approves,  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  of  whatever  is  rightly 
done  in  your  realm.' 

What  could  be  done  with  such  a 
bishop  ?  No  one  knew  better  than 
Henry  the  truth  of  what  Hugo  was 
saying,  or  the  worth  of  such  a  man 
to  himself.  He  bade  Hugo  proceed 
with  the  keeper  as  he  pleased. 
Hngo  had  him  publicly  whipped, 
then  absolved  him,  and  gave  him 
his  blessing,  and  found  in  him  ever 
after  a  &st  and  faithful  friend.  The 
courtiers  asked  for  no  more  stalls, 
and  all  was  well. 

In  Church  matters  in  his  own 
diocese  he  equally  took  his  own  way. 
Xothing  could  be  more  unlike  than 
Hugo  to  the  canons  whom  he  found 
in  possession ;  yet  he  somehow  bent 
them  all  to  his  will,  or  carried 
their  wills  with  his  own.  '  Never 
since  I  came  to  the  diocese,'  he 
said  to  his  chaplain,  'have  I  had  a 
quarrel  with  my  chapter.  It  is  not 
that  I  am  easy-going — sum  enim 
revera  pipere  moi^dacior :  pepper  is 
not  more  biting  than  I  can  be.  I 
often  fly  out  for  small  causes ;  but 
they  toiie  me  as  they  find  me.  There 
is  not  one  who  distrusts  my  love  for 


him,  nor  one  by  whom  I  do  not  be- 
lieve myself  to  be  loved.' 

At  iAble  this  hardest  of  monks 
was  the  most  agreeable  of  com- 
panions. Though  no  one  had  prac- 
tised abstinence  more  severe,  no  one 
less  valued  it  for  its  own  sake,  or 
had  less  superstition  or  foolish  sen- 
timent about  it.  It  was,  and  is, 
considered  sacrilege  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  taste  food  before  saying 
mass.  Hugo,  if  he  saw  a  priest 
who  was  to  officiate  exhausted  for 
want  of  support,  and  likely  to  find 
a  difficulty  in  getting  through  his 
work,  would  order  him  to  eat  as  a 
point  of  duty,  and  lectured  him  for 
want  of  faith  if  he  afiected  to  be 
horrified. 

Like  all  genuine  men,  the  bishop 
was  an  object  of  special  attraction 
to  children  and  animals.  The 
little  ones  in  every  house  that  he 
entered  were  always  found  cling- 
ing about  his  legs.  Of  the  attach- 
ment of  other  creatures  to  him, 
there  was  one  very  singular  in- 
stance. About  the  time  of  his  in- 
stallation there  appeared  on  the 
mere  at  Stow  Manor,  eight  miles 
from  Lincoln,  a  swan  of  unusual 
size,  which  drove  the  other  male 
birds  from  off  the  water.  Abbot 
Adam,  who  frequently  saw  the 
bird,  says  that  he  was  curiously 
marked.  The  bill  was  saflron  in- 
stead of  black,  with  a  saffron  tint 
on  the  plumage  of  the  head  and 
neck ;  and  the  abbot  adds,  he  was 
as  much  larger  than  other  swans  as 
a  swan  is  larger  than  a  goose.  Om 
the  occasion  of  the  bishop's  first 
visit  to  the  manor,  he  was  brought 
to  him  to  be  seen  as  a  curiosity. 
He  was  usually  unmanageable  and 
savage;  but  the  bishop  knew  the 
way  to  his  heart :  fed  him  and 
taught  him  to  poke  his  head  into 
the  pockets  of  his  frock  to  look  for 
bread-crumbs,  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  find  there.  Ever  after,  he  seemed 
to  know  instinctively  when  the 
bishop  was  expected,  flew  trumpet- 
ing up  and  down  the  lake,  slapping 
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the'  water  with  his  wings;  when 
the  horses  approached,  he  would 
march  out  upon  the  grass  to  meet 
them ;  strutted  at  the  bishop's  side, 
and  would  sometimes  follow  him 
up  stairs. 

It  was  a  miracle  of  course  to  the 
^neral  mind,  though  explicable 
enough  to  those  who  have  observed 
the  physical  charm  which  men  who 
take  pains  to  understand  animals 
are  able  to  exercise  over  them. 

To  relate,  or  even  to  sketch. 
Bishop  Hugo's  public  life  in  the 
fourteen  years  that  he  was  at  Lin- 
coln* would  be  beyond  the  compass 
of  a  magazine  article.  The  materials 
indeed  do  not  exist;  for  Abbot 
Adam's  life  is  but  a  collection  of 
anecdotes;  and  out  of  them  it  is 
only  possible  here  to  select  a  few  at 
random.  King  Henry  died  two 
jears  after  the  scene  at  Woodstock; 
then  came  the  accession  of  Coeur  de 
Ldon,  the  CiTisade,  the  king's  im- 
jMrisonment  in  Austria,  and  the  con<^ 
spiracj  of  John.  Glimpses  can  be 
•caught  of  the  bishop  in  these  stormy 
times  quelling  insurgent  mobs — ^in 
Holland,  with  his  brother  William 
of  Avalon,  encountering  a  military 
insurrection  ;  single  -  handed  and 
unarmed,  oyerawing  a  rising  at 
^Northampton,  when  the  citizens 
took  possession  of  the  great  church, 
4Uid  swords  were  flashing,  and  his 
attendant  chaplains  fled  terrified, 
and  hid  themselves  behind  the 
altars. 

These  things  howerer,  glad  as  we 
should  be  to  know  more  of  them, 
the  abbot  merely  hints  at,  confining 
himself  to  subjects  more  interesting 
to  the  convent  recluses  for  whose 
edification  he  was  writing. 

Bat  in  whatever  circumstanoes 
he  lets  us  see  the  bishop,  it  is 
always  the  same  simple,  brave,  un- 
pretending, wise  figure,  one  to 
whom  nature  had  been  lavish  of  her 
fairest  gifts,  and  whose  training,  to 
modem  eyes  so  unpromiaiDg,  had 
Iwought  out  all  thai  wa»  best  in 
litm. 

Among  the  most  deadly  disorders 


which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
England  was  leprosy.  The  wretched 
creatures  afflicted  with  so  loathaome 
a  disease  were  regarded  with  a 
superstitious  terror :  as  the  objectg 
in  some  special  way  of  the  wrath  of 
God.  They  were  outlawed  from 
the  fellowship  of  mankind,  and  left 
toperiehinimflery. 

The  bishop,  who  had  clears 
views  of  the  nature  and  causei  of 
human  suflering,  established  hos- 
pitals on  lus  estate  for  these  pow 
victims  of  undeserved  misery,  whose 
misfortunes  appeared  to  him  to  de- 
mand special  care  and  sympathy. 
To  the  horror  of  his  attendants,  he 
persisted  in  visiting  them  hims^; 
he  washed  their  sores  with  his  own 
hands,  kissed  them,  prayed  over 
them,  and  consoled  them. 

'  Pardon,  blessed  Jesns,'  ex- 
claims Adam,  '  the  unhi^py  soul  of 
him  who  tells  the  stoiy  I  when  1 
saw  my  master  touch  those  bloated 
and  livid  &ces ;  when  I  saw  him 
kiss  the  bleared  eyes  or  eyeless 
sockets,  I  shuddered  with  disgust. 
But  Hago  said  to  me  ihsA  these 
afflicted  ones  were  flowers  of  Psn- 
dise,  pearls  in  the  coronet  of  the 
Eternal  King  waitinv  for  the  com- 
ing of  their  Lord,  who  in  his  own 
time  would  chaaage  their  forlorn 
bodies  into  i^e  likeness  <^  his  own 

habits.  He  never  parted  with  his 
hair  shirt,  or  varied  from  the  hard- 
ness of  the  Carthusian  rule ;  but  he 
refused  to  allow  that  it  possessed  anj 
particular  sanctity.  Men  of  the 
world  afieoted  regret  sometimes  to 
him  that  they  were  held  by  dntj 
to  a  secular  life.  The  kingdom  of 
Qod,  he  used  to  answor,  was  not 
made  up  of  monks  tad  hermits. 
God,  at  the  day  of  jodgtncat,  would 
not  ask  a  man  why  he  had  not  beo 
a  monk,  but  why  he  had  aot  beoi  s 
Christian.  Chariiy  in  the  heart, 
truth  in  the  tongue,  chastity  in  the 
body  were  the  virtues  which  God 
demanded:  and  ^diasti^fto  theas* 
tonishment  of  his  clergy,  he  insisted 
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VM  to  be  found  as  well  among  the 
married  as  Uie  unmarried.  The 
wife  wa«  a»  honourable  as  the 
vir^n.  fallowed  women  (Adam's 
pen  tramUes  as  he  records  it)  to  sit 
at  his  aide  at  dinner ;  and  had  been 
known  to  touch  and  even  to  em* 
brace  theoi.  'Woman/  he  once 
said  remaricably,  ^has  been  admitted 
to  a  higher  privilege  than  man.  It 
basnet  been  giren  toman  to  be  the 
father  of  God.  To  woman  it  has 
been  gmn  to  be  Ood's  mother.' 

Another  cnrions  leatare  abost 
him  was  his  eagerness  to  be  pte- 
flent,  whener^rer  possible,  at  the 
borial  of  the  dead.  He  never  al- 
lowed any  oneof  his  priests  to  bniy 
a  corpse  if  he  were  himself  within 
reach.  K  ii  man  had  been  good, 
he  said,  he  deserved  to  be  honoured. 
If  he  had  been  a  sinner,  there  was 
the  more  reason  to  help  him.  He 
would  allow  nothing  to  interlfere 
with  a  duty  of  this  kind :  and  in 
great  cities  he  would  spend  whole 
days  by  tbe  side  of  graves.  At 
Rouen  once  he  was  engaged  to 
dinner  with  King  Bichard  himself, 
«nd  kept  the  king  and  ilie  court 
waiting  for  him,  while  he  was  busy 
in  the  cemetery.  A  courtier  came 
to  fetch  him.  '  Tbe  king  needn't 
wait/  he  only  saiid.  '  Let  him  go 
to  dinner  in  the  name  of  Ood. 
Better  the  king  dine  without  my 
eompany,  than  that  I  leave  my 
Master's  work  undone.' 

Gentle  and  affectionate  as  he 
shows  himself  ii^  soeh  traits  as 
^eae,  still,  as  he  said,  he  was 
^fere  mordaeior — ^more  biting  than 
pepper.  When  there  was  occasion 
for  anger  tkere  was  fierce  lightning 
in  him;  he  wae  not  afraid  of  the 
hi^rfaesl  in  the  land. 

The  caose  for  which  Beeket  died 
WM  no  less  denr  to  Hugh.  On  no 
pretext  would  he  permit  innovation 
on  the  Cfaiireh's  plivileges,  and 
he  had  many  a  sharp  engi^e- 
ment  with  the  primate,  Archbmhop 
Hubert,  who  was  too  comphiisaiit 
to  the  waalai  power.  An  iastaace 
er  two  «ay  be  taken  at  nmdon. 


There  was  a  certain  Richard  de 
Waure  in  bis  diocese,  a  younger  son 
of  a  noble  house,  who  was  in  dea- 
con's orders,,  but  the  elder  brother 
having  died  childless  was  hoping 
to  rdapse  into  the  lay  estate. 
This  Richard  in  some  one  of  the 
many  political  quarrels  of  the  day 
brought  a  charge  of  treason  against 
Sir  Reg^inald  de  Argentun,  one  of 
the  bishop's  knights.  As  he  was 
a  clerk  in  orders  the  bishop  forbade 
him  to  appear  as  prosecutor  in  a 
secular  ooort  or  caose.  Coeur  de 
lion  and  Archbishop  Hubert  or- 
dered him  to  go  on.  The  bishop 
suspended  him  for  contumacy,  the 
archbisfaop  removed  the  suspension. 
The  bishop  pronounced  sentence 
of  exeommnnication ;  the  arch- 
bishop, as  primate  and  legate,  issued 
letters  of  absolution,  whack  Bichard 
flourished  triumphantly  in  the  bi- 
shop's face. 

'If  my  lord  archbishop  absolve 
yoa  a  hundred  times,'  was  Hugh's 
answer,  '  a  hondred  times  I  will  ex- 
comnrunicate  you  again.  Regard 
my  judgment  as  you  will,  I  hold 
yon  boimd  while  yon  remain  im- 
penitent.' Death  ended  tbe  dispute. 
The  wretdied  Richard  was  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  servants. 

Another  analogous  exploit  throws 
curious  light  on  the  habits  of  the 
times.  Riding  once  through  St. 
Alban's  he  met  the  sheriff  with  the 
posse  cmnitaius  escorting  a  felon  to 
the  gallows.  The  prisoner  threw 
himself  before  the  bishop  and 
claimed  protection.  The  bishop 
reined  in  his  horse  and  asked  who 
the  man  was. 

'My  lord,'  SHd  the  sheriff 
shortly,  '  it  is  no  affair  of  jcfan ; 
let  us  pass  and  do  our  duty.' 

'  Eh !' tiien  said  Hugo.  'Blessed 
be  God;  we  will  ate  about  that; 
make  over  the  man  to  aia;  and  go 
back  and  tdll  the  jndges  that  I  have 
taken  him  from  yoaJ 

*'  My  lords  judges,'  he  sasd,  when 
they  came  to  ivmomtrate^ '  I  need 
not  remind  yon  of  the  Chart's 
pvivilego  of  sanctnary ; 
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that  where  the  biahop  is,  the  Church 
is.  He  who  can  consecrate  the 
sanctoary  carries  with  him  the 
sacredness  of  the  sanctnaiy.' 

The  humiliation  of  an  English 
king  at  Becket's  tomb  bad  been  a 
lesson  too  severe  and  too  recent  to 
be  forgotten.  *We  may  not  dis- 
pute with  you,'  the  judges  replied, 
'if  you  choose  to  let  this  man  go 
we  shall  not  oppose  you,  but  you 
must  answer  for  it  to  the  king's 
highness.' 

*'  So  be  it,'  answered  Hugo,  '  you 
hare  spoken  well.  I  charge  myself 
with  your  prisoner.  The  respon- 
sibility be  mine.' 

There  was  probably  something 
more  in  the  case  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  The  sanctuary  system 
worked  in  mitigation  of  a  law  which 
in  itself  was  mghtfully  cruel,  and 
there  may  have  been  good  reason 
why  the  life  of  the  poor  wretch 
should  have  been  spared.  The  bi- 
shop set  him  free.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  'he  sinned  no  more.' 

The  common -sense  view  which 
the  bishop  took  of  miracles  has  been 
already  spoken  of^  but  we  may  give 
one  or  two  other  illustrations  of  it. 
Doubtless,  he  did  not  disbelieve  in 
the  possibility  of  miracles,  but  he 
knew  how  much  imposture  passed 
current  under  the  name,  and  whether 
true  or  false  he  never  missed  a 
chance  of  checking  or  affronting 
superstition. 

Stopping  once  in  a  country  town 
on  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Troyes, 
he  invited  the  parish  priest  to  dine 
with  him.  The  priest  declined,  but 
came  in  the  evening  to  sit  and  talk 
with  the  chaplains.  He  was  a  lean 
old  man,  dry  and  shrivelled  to  the 
bones,  and  he  told  them  a  marvel- 
lous story  which  he  bade  them  re- 
port to  their  master. 

Long  ago,  he  said,  when  he  was 
first  ordained  priest,  he  fell  into 
mortal  sin,  and  without  having  con- 
fessed  or  done  penance  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  officiate  at  the  altar.  He 
was  sceptical  too,  it  seemed,  a  pre- 
mature Voltairian.    '  Is  it  credible,' 


he  had  said  to  himself  when  conse- 
crating the  host,  'that  I,  a  mise- 
rable sinner,  can  manufiactnre  and 
handle  and  eat  the  body  and  blood 
of  QodP'  He  was  breaking  tk 
wafer  at  the  moment :  blood  flowed 
at  the  fracture — ^the  part  which  wu 
in  his  hand  became  flesh.  Ha 
dropped  it  terrified  into  the  chalice, 
and  the  wine  turned  instantly  into 
blood.  The  precious  things  were 
preserved.  The  priest  went  to  Borne, 
confessed  to  the  Pope  himself,  and 
received  absolution.  The  fidtbiiil 
now  flocked  frx)m  all  parts  of  France 
to  adore  the  myste;riouB  substances 
which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  parish 
church ;  and  the  priest  tmstcd  that 
he  might  be  honoured  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  the  presence  of  Bishop 
Hugo  and  his  retinue. 

The  chaplains  rushed  to  the  bi- 
shop open-mouthed,  eager  to  be 
allowed  to  refresh  their  souls  on  so 
divine  a  spectacle. 

'In  the  name  of  God,'  he  sadd 
quietly,  *  let  unbelievers  go  rashing 
after  signs  and  wonders.  Wha: 
have  we  to  do  with  such  things  who 
partake  every  day  of  the  heaTenly 
sacrifice  P '  He  dismissed  the  priest 
with  his  blessing,  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt,  though  he  pro- 
bably suspected  him  to  be  a  rogne, 
and  forbade  his  chaplains  most 
strictly  to  yield  to  idle  curiosity. 

He  was  naturally  extremely  hu- 
morous, and  humour  in  such  men 
will  show  itself  sometimes  in  plat- 
ing with  things,  ^in  the  sacredness 
of  which  they  m^  believe  fnllr 
notwithstanding.  It  has  been  said, 
indeed,  that  no  one  has  any  real  faiit 
if  he  cannot  afford  to  play  with  it 

Among  the  relics  at  Fecamp,  i£ 
Normandy,  was  a  so-called  bone  of 
Mary  Magdalene.  This  precioiL< 
jewel  was  kept  with  jealous  care. 
It  was  deposited  in  a  case,  and 
within  the  case  was  double  wrapped 
in  silk.  Bishop  Hugo  was. taken 
to  look  at  it  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  monks,  abbots,  and  other 
dignitaries ;  mass  had  been  said  first 
as  a  preparation ;   the  thing  was 
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then  taken  out  of  its  box  and  exhi- 
bited, 80  far  it  could  be  seen  throagb 
its  envelope.  The  bishop  asked  to 
look  at  the  bone  itself;  and  no  one 
yentaring  to  tonch  it,  he  borrowed 
a  knife  and  calmlj  slit  the  covering. 
He  took  itnp,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  gazed  at  it,  raised  it  to  his 
lips  as  if  to  kiss  it,  and  then  sud- 
denly with  a  strong  grip  of  his 
teeth  bit  a  morsel  ont  of  its  side. 
A  shriek  of  sacrilege  rang  through 
the  church.  Looking  round  quietly 
the  bishop  said,  *  Just  now  we  were 
hftndliTig  in  our  unworthy  fingers  the 
body  of  tiie  Holy  One  of  all.  We 
passed  Him  between  our  teeth  and 
down  into  0T£r  stomach ;  why  may 
we  not  do  the  like  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  saints  ? ' 

We  have  lefb  to  the  last  the  most 
cnrions  of  all  the  stories  connected 
with  this  singular  man.  We  have 
seen  him  with  King  Henry ;  we  will 
now  follow  him  into  the  presence  of 
Coear  de  Lion. 

Richard,  it  will  be  remembered, 
on  his  return  from  his  captivity 
plonged  into  war  with  Philip  of 
rrance,  carrying  out  a  quarrel  which 
had  conmienced  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  king,  in  distress  for  money, 
had  played  tricks  with  Church  pa- 
tronage which  Hugo  had  firmly 
resisted.  Afterwards  an  old  claim 
on  Lincoln  diocese  for  some  annual 
services  was  suddenly  revived,  which 
had  been  pretermitted  for  sixty 
years.  The  arrears  for  all  that  time 
were  called  for  and  exacted,  and 
the  clergy  had  to  raise  among  them- 
selves 3, GOO  marks:  hard  measure  of 
this  kind  perhaps  induced  Hugo  to 
look  closely  into  further  demands. 

In  1197,  when  Richard  was  in 
Normandy,  a  pressing  message  came 
home  from  him  for  supplies.  A 
council  was  held  at  Oidbrd,  when 
Archbishop  Hubert,  who  was  Chan- 
cel lor,  required  each  prelate  and  great 
nobleman  in  the  king's  name  to 
provide  three  hundred  knights  at 
his  own  cost  to  serve  in  the  war. 
The  Bishop  of  London  supported 
the  primate.     The  Bishop  of  Lin- 


coln followed.  Being  a  stranger, 
he  said,  and  ignorant  on  his  arrival 
of  English  laws,  he  had  made  it 
his  business  to  study  them.  The 
see  of  Lincoln,  he  was  aware,  was 
bound  to  military  service,  but  it 
was  service  in  England  and  not 
abroad.  The  demand  of  the  king 
was  against  the  liberties  which  he 
had  sworn  to  defend,  and  he  would 
rather  die  than  betray  them. 

The  Bishop  -of  Salisbury  taking 
courage  from  Hugo's  resistance, 
took  the  same  side.  The  council 
broke  up  in  confusion,  and  the 
archbishop  wrote  to  Richard  to  say 
that  he  was  unable  to  raise  the 
required  force,  and  that  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  was  the  cause.  Richard 
who,  with  most  noble  qualities,  had 
the  temper  of  a  fiend,  replied  in- 
stantly with  an  order  to  seize  and 
confiscate  the  properiy  of  the  rebel- 
lious prelate.  The  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury was  brought  upon  his  knees, 
but  Hugo,  fearless  as  ever,  swore 
that  he  would  excommunicate  any 
man  who  dared  to  execute  the 
king's  command,  and  as  it  was 
known  that  he  would  keep  his  word 
the  royal  officers  hesitated  to  act. 
The  king  wrote  a  second  time  more 
fiercely,  threatening  death  if  they 
disobeyed,  and  the  bishop,  not  wish- 
ing to  expose  them  to  trouble  on  his 
account,  determined  to  go  over  and 
encounter  the  tempest  in  person. 

At  Rouen,  on  his  way  to  Roche 
d'Andeli,  where  Richard  was  lying, 
he  was  encountered  by  the  Earl 
Marshal  and  Lord  Albemarle,  who 
implored  him  to  send  some  concilia- 
tory message  by  them,  as  the  king 
was  so  furious  that  they  feared  he 
might  provoke  the  anger  of  God  by 
some  violent  act. 

The  bishop  declined  their  assist- 
ance. He  desired  them  merely  to  tell 
the  king  that  he  was  coming.  They 
hurried  back  and  he  followed  at  his 
leisure.  The  scene  that  ensued  was 
even  stranger  than  the  interview 
already  described  with  Henry  in  the 
park  at  Woodstock. 

Coeur  de  Lion,  when  he  arrived 
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at  Boeke  d' Andeli,  waa  hearizxg  mass 
in  the  church.  He  was  eitluig  in 
a  great  chair  at  the  opening  into 
the  choir,  with  the  Bishops  of  Dor- 
ham  and  Ely  on  either  side.  Church 
ceremonials  znuBt  have  been  con- 
ducted with  less  stiff  propriety 
than  at  present.  Hugo  advanced 
calmly  and  made  the  usual  obei- 
sance. Richard  said  nothing,  but 
frowned,  looked  sternly  at  him  for  a 
moment,  and  turned  away. 

'  Kiss  me,  my  lord  king,'  said 
the  bishop.  It  was  the  ordinary 
greeting  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  spiritual  peers.  The  king 
averted  his  face  still  further. 

'  Kiss  me,  my  lord,'  said  Hugo 
again,  and  he  caught  Goeur  de  Lion 
by  the  vest  and  shook  him,  Abbot 
Adam  standing  shivering  b^iind. 

'Non  meruisti — ^thou  hast  not 
deserved -it,'  growled  Bachard. 

*I  have  deserved  it,*  replied 
Hugo,  and  shook  him  harder. 

Had  he  shown  fear,  Ccsur  de  Lion 
would  probably  have  trampled  on 
him,  but  who  could  resist  such  mar- 
vellous audacity?  The  kiss  was 
given.  The  bishop  passed  up  to 
ike  altar  and  became  absorbed  in 
the  service  ;  Goeur  de  Lion  curiously 
watching  him. 

When  mass  was  over  there  was  a 
formal  audience,  but  the  result  of  it 
was  decided  already.  Hugo  de- 
clared his  loyalty  in  everything, 
save  what  touched  his  duty  to  God. 
The  king  yielded,  and  threw  the 
blame  of  the  quarrel  on  the  too 
complaisant  primate. 

Even  this  was  not  all.  The 
bishop  afterwards  requested  a  pri- 
vate interview.  He  told  Richard 
solemnly  that  he  was  uneasy  for  his 
soul,  and  admonished  him,  if  he  had 
anything  on  his  conscience,  to  con- 
fess it. 

The  king  said  he  was  conBcious 
of  no  sin,  save  of  a  certain  rage 
against  his  French  enemies. 

*  Obey  God ! '  the  bishop  said, '  and 
God  will  humble  your  enemies  for 
you — and  you  for  your  part  take 
heed  you  offend  not  Him  or  hurt 


your  neighbour.  I  speak  ia  aadneif, 
but  rumour  says  you  are  uniiutiilal 
to  your  queen.' 

The  Hon  was  tamed  for  the 
moment.  The  king  acknowledged 
nothing  but  resrtraiBjed  his  passiofi, 
only  Q^erving  aftenrards, '  If  aQ 
bishops  were  like  nay  lord  of  lis. 
eoln,  not  a  prince  amcmg  us  coold 
lift  his  head  against  them.' 

The  trouble  was  not  over.  Hugo 
returned  to  England  to  fiad  i^ 
diocese  in  confusion.  A  bailiff  of 
th^e  Earl  of  Leicester  had  taiken  i 
man  out  of  sanctuary  in  Laocoln  and 
and  had  hung  him.  Listant  excom- 
munication followed.  The  bishop 
compelled  every  one  who  had  bees 
omcerned  in  ihe  sacrilege  to  repaii, 
stripped  naked  to  the  waist,  to  tlte 
place  where  the  body  was  buried,  t<> 
dig  it  up,  putrid  as  it  was,  and  cany 
it  on  their  should^s  round  the  town, 
to  halt  at  eadi  ohnrcb  door  to  be 
flogged  by  the  priests  belonging  to 
it,  and  then  with  th&r  own  hands 
to  rebury  the  man  in  the  oemeterr 
from  which  he  had  been  originaUj 
carried  off. 

Fredi  demands  for  monc^  is 
another,  but  no  less  irregular  Ions 
followed  from  the  king.  There  was 
again  a  council  in  London.  The 
archbishop  insisted  that  Bj&p* 
i^ould  levy  a  subsidy  upon  i^ 
clergy. 

*  Do  yon  not  know,  my  lord,'  tiw 
primate  said,  '  that  the  king  is  a> 
thirsty  for  money  as  a  man  wit}i  ik 
dropsy  for  water  ?  ' 

'  His  majesty  may  be  dropsical  for 
all  that  I  know,'  Hugo  answered, 
*  but  I  will  not  be  the  water  for  kiis 
to  swallow.' 

Once  more  he  started  for  Xor- 
mandy,  but  not  a  second  time  t^ 
try  the  effect  of  his  presence  on 
GoBur  de  Lion.  On  approachini: 
Angers  he  was  met  by  Sir  Gilbert 
de  Lacy  with  the  news  that  tibe 
Lion-heart  was  cold.  Riohard  h^d 
been  struck  by  an  arrow  in  tije 
trenches  at  Ghaluz.  The  wound 
had  mortified  and  he  was  dead.  He 
was  to  be  buried    at  Fontevrault, 
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bat  ifae  conntiy  was  in  the  wildest 
confasion.  The  roads  were  patrolled 
by  banditti,  and  de  Lacy  strongly 
advised  the  bishop  to  proceed  no 
farther. 

Hugo's  estimate  of  danger  was 
nnhke  de  Lacy's.  *  I  have  more 
fear/  he  said,  'of  fiuling  through 
cowardice  in  mj  duty  to  my  lord 
and  prince.  If  the  thieves  take  my 
horse  and  clothes  from  me,  I  can 
walk,  and  walk  the  lighter.  If  they 
tie  me  fast  I  cannot  help  myself.' 

Paying  a  brief  visit  to  Queen  6e- 
rengaria,  at  Beanfort  Abbey,  on  the 
way,  he  reached  Fontevraalt  on 
Palm  Sunday,  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
and  was  in  time  to  pay  the  last 
hoDOors  to  ihe  sovereign  whom  he 
bad  defied  and  yet  loved  so  dearly. 
His  own  time  was  also  nearly  out, 
and  this  hurried  sketch  mast  also 
haste  to  its  end.  One  more  scene, 
however,  remains  to  be  described. 

To  Henry  and  Bichard,  notwith- 
aianding  &eir  many  fianlts,  the 
bifihop  was  ardently  attached.  For 
their  sakes,  and  for  his  country's, 
he  did  what  lay  in  him  to  influenoe 
for  good  the  broths  who  was  to 
succeed  to  the  throne. 

At  the  time  of  Richard's  death 
John  was  with  his  nephew  Arthur 
in  Brittany.  That  John  and  not  Ar- 
thur most  take  Bichard's  place  the 
hishop  seems  to  have  assumed  as 
unavoidable;  Arthur  was  but  ten 
years  old,  and  the  times  were  too 
rough  for  a  regency.  John  made 
haste  to  Fontevraalt,  receiving  on 
his  way  the  allegiance  of  many  of  the 
harons.  After  the  foneral  he  made  a 
profusion  of  promises  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  as  to  his  future  conduct. 
The  bishop  had  no  liking  for 
John.  He  knew  him  to  have  been 
paltry,  false,  and  selfish. 

'  I  tnist  you  mean  what  you  say,' 
he  said  in  reply.  '  Nostis  quia  satiB 
aversor  mendacium, — You  know 
that  I  hate  lying.' 

John  produced  an  amulet  which 
he  wore   round   his  neck  with  a 


chain.     That  he  seemed  to  think 
would  help  faim  to  walk  straight. 

The  bishop  looked  at  it  scorn- 
fully. '  Do  you  trust  in  a  senseless 
stone  P'  he  said.  '  Troat  in  the  livings 
rock  in  heaven  i»^  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Anchor  your  hopes  in  Hitp 
and  He  will  direct  you.' 

On  one  side  of  the  church  at 
Fontevrault  was  a  celebrated  sculp- 
ture of  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
Judge  was  on  his  throne;  on  his 
left  were  a  group  of  crowned  kings- 
led  away  hy  devils  to«  be  hurled 
into  the  smoking  pit.  Hugo  pointed 
sigpiificantly  to  them.  ^  Understand,^ 
he  said,  '  that  those  men  are  goings 
into  unending  torture.  Think  of  it, 
and  let  your  wisdom  teach  you  the 
prospects  of  princes,  who,  while 
they  govern  men,  are  unable  ta 
rule  themselves,  and  become  slaves 
in  hell  through  eternity.  Fear  this,. 
I  say,  while  there  is  time.  The 
hour  will  come  when  it  will  have 
been  too  late.' 

John  affected  to  smile,  pointed  to 
the  good  kings  on  the  other  side,, 
and  declared,  with  infinite  volu- 
bihty,  that  he  would  be  found  one 
of  those. 

The  fool's  nature,  however,  soon 
showed  itself.  Hugo  took  leave  of 
him  with  a  forebocBng  heart,  paid 
one  more  bright  brief  visit  in  the 
foUowing  year  to  his  birthplace  in 
the  south,  and  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  die.  He  had  held  his  see 
but  fourteen  years,  and  was  no  more 
than  sixty- five.  His  asceticism  had 
not  impaired  his  strength.  At  his 
last  visit  to  the  Chartreuse  he  had 
distanced  all  his  companions  on  the 
steep  hill-side,  »but  illness  overtook 
him  on  his  way  home.  He  arrived 
in  London,  at  his  house  in  the  Old 
Temple,  in  the  middle  of  September,, 
to  feel  that  he  was  rapidly  dying. 
Of  death  itself,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
he  had  no  kind  of  fear.  '  By  the 
holy  nut,'  he  used  to  say,  in  his 
queer  way  (*per  sanctam  nucem,^  sie 
enim  vice  juramenti  ad  formationenk 


'  PpThaps  for  *  crucem/  as  we  say  *  by  Gad*  to  avoid  the  actual  word. 
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verb!  interduni  loqnebatnr'),  ^hy 
the  holy  nut,  we  shonld  be  worse  off 
if  we  were  not  aUowed  to  die  at  all.' 

He  prepared  with  his  unvarying 
composure.  As  his  illness  increased, 
and  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  his 
hair  shirt  hurt  him.  Twisting  into 
knots,  as  he  shifted  from  side  to 
side,  it  bruised  and  wounded  his 
43kin.  The  rules  of  the  order  would 
have  allowed  him  to  dispense  with 
it,  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
let  it  go  ;  but  he  took  animal  food, 
which  the  doctor  prescribed  as  good 
for  him,  and  quietly  and  kindly  sub- 
mitted to  whatever  else  was  ordered 
for  him.  He  knew,  however,  that 
his  life  Mras  over,  and  with  constant 
confession  held  himself  ready  for  the 
change.  Great  people  came  about 
him.  John  himself  came ;  but  he 
received  him  coldly.  Archbishop 
Hubert  came  once  ;  he  did  not  care, 
perhaps,  to  retnm  a  second  time. 

The  archbishop,  sitting  by  his 
bed,  after  the  usual  condolences, 
suggested  that  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln might  like  to  use  the  opportu- 
nity to  repent  of  any  sharp  expres- 
sions which  he  had  occasionally 
been  betrayed  into  using.  As  the 
hint  was  not  taken,  he  referred 
especially  to  himself  as  one  of  those 
who  had  something  to  complain  of 

*  Indeed,  your  grace, '  replied 
Hugo,  '  there  have  been  passages  of 
words  between  us,  and  I  have  much 
to  regret  in  relation  to  them.  It  is 
not,  however,  what  I  have  said  to 
your  grace,  but  what  I  have  omitted 
to  say,  I  have  more  feared  to  offend 
your  grace  than  to  offend  my  Father 
in  heaven.  I  have  withheld  words 
which  I  ought  to  have  spoken,  and 
I  have  thus  sinned  against  your 
grace  and  desire  your  forgiveness. 
Should  it  please  God  to  spare  my 
life  I  purpose  to  amend  that  fault.' 

As  his  time  drew  near,  he  gave 
directions  for  the  disposition  of  his 
body,  named  the  place  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral  where  he  was  to  be 
buried,  and  bade  his  chaplain  make 
a  cross  of  ashes  on  the  floor  of  his 
room,  lift  him  from  his  bed  at  the 


moment  of  departure,  and  place  him 
upon  it. 

It  was  a  November  afternoon. 
The  choristers  of  St.  Paul's  were 
sent  for  to  chant  the  compline  to  him 
for  the  last  time.  He  gave  a  sign 
when  they  were  half  through.  They 
lifted  him  and  laid  him  on  tb« 
ashes.  The  choristers  sang  on,  and 
as  they  began  the  Nunc  Dimittis  he 
died. 

So  parted  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tifal  spirits  that  was  ever  incar- 
nated in  human  clay.  Never  was 
man  more  widely  mourned  over  or 
more  honoured  in  his  death.  He  was 
taken  down  to  Lincoln,  and  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  alike  had 
poured  out  to  meet  him.  A  company 
of  poor  Jews,  the  offscouring  of  num- 
kind,  for  whom  rack  and  gridiron 
were  considered  generally  too  easy 
couches,  came  to  mourn  over  one 
whose  justice  had  sheltered  eren 
them. 

William  of  Scotland  was  mih 
John  in  Lincoln:  and  on  the  hill^ 
a  mile  from  the  town,  ihe  two 
kings,  three  archbishops,  fourteen 
bishops,  a  hundred  abbots,  and  as 
many  earls  and  barons,  were  waiting 
to  receive  the  sad  procession. 

King  John  and  the  archbishops 

took  the  bier  upon  their  shoulders, 

and  waded  knee-deep  through  the 

.  mud  to  the  cathedral.    The  King  of 

Scotland  stood  apart  in  tears. 

It  was  no  vain  pomp  or  unmean- 
ing ceremony,  but  the  genuine 
healthful  recognition  of  human 
worth.  The  story  of  Hugo  of  Lin- 
coin  has  been  too  long  unknown  to 
us.  It  deserves  a  place  in  eToiy 
biography  of  English  Worthies. 
It  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every 
English  boy.  Such  men  as  he 
were  the  true  builders  of  our  na- 
tion's greatness.  Like  the  'well- 
tempered  mortar'  in  old  English 
walls,  which  is  hard  as  the  stone 
itself,  their  actions  are  the  cement 
of  our  national  organisation,  and 
bind  together  yet  such  parts  of  H 
as  still  are  allowed  to  stand. 

J.  A.  F. 
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STRANGE  DISCOVERIES  RESPECTING  THE  AURORA. 
By  Richabd  A.  Peoctor,  B.A.  F.R.A.S. 

Author  of '  Saturn  and  its  System/  &c.  &c. 

ONE  of  the  most  mjsterions  and  Sach  is  the  aurora  as  seen  in 
beKautifol  of  nature's  manifesta-  arctic  or  antarctic  regions,  where 
tions  promises  soon  to  disclose  its  the  phenomenon  appears  in  its 
secret.  The  brilliant  streamers  of  fullest  beauty.  Even  in  our  own 
coloured  light  which  wave  at  cer-  latitudes,  however,  strikingly  beau- 
tiful auroral  displays  may  some- 
times be  witnessed.  Yet  those  who 
have  seen  the  spectacle  presented 
near  the  true  home  of  the  aurora, 
recognise  in  other  auroras  a  want 
of  the  fulness  and  splendour  of 
colour  which  form  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
auroral  curtains. 

Hitherto  the  nature  of  the  aurora 
has  been  a  mystery  to  men  of 
science ;  nor,  indeed,  does  the  dis- 
covery we  are  about  to  describe 
throw  even  now  full  light  on  the 
character  of  the  phenomenon.  That 
discovery,  however,  affords  promise 
of  a  speedy  solution  of  the  perplex- 
ing problems  presented  by  auroral 
displays ;  and  in  itself,  it  is  so  full 
of  interest  and  so  suggestive,  that 
our  physicists  already  recognise  it 
as  one  of  the  most  important  which 
have  been  made  in  recent  times. 

A  few  brief  words  in  explanation 
of  the  progress  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  study  of  auroral  phe- 


tain  seasons  over  the  heavens  have 
long  since  been  recognised  as  among 
the  most  singular  and  impressive 
of  all  the  phenomena  which  the 
sines  present  to  our  view.  There 
is  something  surpassingly  beautiful 
in  the  appearance  of  the  true '  auro- 
ral curtain.'  Fringed  with  coloured 
streamers  it  waves  to  and  fro  as 
though  shaken  by  some  unseen 
h&ad.  Then  from  end  to  end  there 
pass  a  succession  of  undulations, 
the  folds  of  the  curtain  interwrap- 
ping  and  forming  a  series  of  graceful 
corves.  Suddenly,  and  as  by  magic, 
there  succeeds  a  perfect  stillness, 
as  though  the  unseen  power  which 
liad  been  displaying  the  varied 
beaaties  of  the  auroral  curtain  were 
resting  for  a  moment.  But  even 
while  the  motion  of  the  curtain  is 
stilled  we  see  its  light  mysteriously 
waxing  and  waning.  Then  as  we 
gaze,  fresh  waves  of  disturbance 
traverse  the  magic  canopy.  Start- 
ling coruscations  add  splendour  to 


the  scene,  while  the  noble  span  of    nomena,  will  serve  to  render  the 


the  auroral  arch  from  which  the 
waving  curtain  seems  to  depend, 
gives  a  grandeur  to  the  spectacle 
which  no  words  can  adequately 
describe.  Gradually,  however,  the 
celestial  fires  which  have  illumi- 
nated the  gorgeous  arch  seem  to 
die  ont.  The  luminous  zone  breaks 
lip.  The  scene  of  the  display 
becomes  covered  with  scattered 
streaks  and  patches  of  ashen  grey 
light,  which  hang  like  clouds  over 
the  northern  heavens.  Then  these 
in  turn  disappear,  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  brilliant  spectacle  but 
a  dark  smoke-like  segment  on  the 
horizon. 

VOL.  I. — ^NO.  n.      NEW   SERIES. 


interest  and  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery we  have  to  describe  more 
apparent. 

Let  it  be  premised,  then,  that 
physicists  had  long  since  recognised 
in  the  aurora  a  phenomenon  of  more 
than  local,  of  more  even  than  ter- 
restrial, significance.  They  had 
learned  to  associate  it  with  rela- 
tions which  affect  the  whole  plane- 
tary scheme.  Lot  us  inquire  how 
this  had  come  about. 

So  long  as  men  merely  studied 
the  appearances  presented  by  the 
aurora,  so  long  in  fact  as  they 
merely  regarded  the  phenomenon 
as  a  local  display,  they  could  form 
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no  adequate  conception  of  its  im- 
portance. The  oitTQiimstance  whioh 
revealed  something  of  the  tme  cha- 
racter of  the  aurora  was  one  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  promise  little. 

Arago  was  engaged  in  watching 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
year,  the  vibrations  of  the  magnetic 
needle  in  the  Paris  Observatory. 
He  detected  the  slow  progress  of 
the  needle  to  its  extreme  westerly 
variation,  and  watched  its  course 
as  it  began  to  retrace  its  way  to- 
wards the  true  north.  He  disco- 
vered the  minute  vibration  which 
the  needle  makes  each  day  across 
its  mean  position.  He  noticed  that 
this  vibration  is  variable  in  extent ; 
and  so  he  was  led  to  watch  it  more 
closely.  Thus  he  had  occasion  to 
observe  more  attentively  than  had 
yet  been  done  the  sudden  irregu- 
larities which  occasionally  charac- 
terise the  daily  movements  of  the 
needle. 

All  this  seems  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  auroral  streamers ;  but 
we  now  reach  the  important  dis- 
covery which  rewarded  Arago's 
patient  watchfulness. 

In  January  1819,  he  published  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
sudden  changes  of  the  magnetic 
needle  are  often  associated  with  the 
occurrence  of  an  aurora.  I  give 
the  statement  in  his  own  words,  as 
translated  by  General  Sabine:-^ 
^  Auroras  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  first  rank  among  the  canses 
which  sometimes  disturb  the  re- 
gular march  of  the  diurnal  changes 
of  the  magnetic  needle.  These  do 
not,  even  in  summer,  exceed  a  quar- 
ter of  a  degree,  but  when  an  aurora 
appears,  the  magnetic  needle  is 
often  seen  to  move  in  a  few  instants 
over  several  degrees.'  *  During  an 
aurora,'  he  adds,  '  one  ofben  sees  in 
the  northern  region  of  the  heavens 
luminous  streamers  of  different  co- 
lours shoot  from  all  points  of  the 
horizon.  The  point  in  the  sky  to 
which  these  streamers  converge  is 
precisely  the  point  to  which  a  mag- 


netised needle  suspended  by  its 
centre  of  gravity  directs  its^.*^ .  .  . 
It  has,  moreover,  been  shown  tbat 
the  concentric  circular  segments, 
almost  similar  in  form  to  the  rain- 
bow, which  are  usually  seen  |ffe- 
viotts  to  the  appearance  of  the 
luminous  streameis,  have  tiieir  two 
extremities  resting  on  two  parts  of 
the  horizon  which  are  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  directioin  towards 
which  the  needle  turns;  and  the 
summit  of  each  arc  lies  exactly  in 
that  direction.  JVom  aU  this  ^ 
appears^  incatitestahly,  thai  there  if 
am  inHmate  cofmedion  hehoem  ike 
causes  of  aurorcts  and  those  cf  terns' 
trial  magnetism: 

This  strange  hypothesis  was,  ai 
first,  much  opposed  hy  scientific 
men.  Amongst  others  the  late  Sir 
David  Brewster  pointed  out  a  ?&> 
riety  of  objections,  some  of  whioh 
appeared  at  first  sight  of  great 
force.  Thus,  he  remar^ced  that 
magnetic  diabirbancea  of  the  most 
remarkable  character  have  often 
been  observed  when  no  aurora  has 
been  visible ;  and  he  noticed  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  auroras  observed 
near  the  polar  regions,  whioh  did 
not  seem  to  accord  with  Aiago's 
view. 

But  gradually  it  was  found  iiai 
physicists  had  mistaken  the  cha- 
racter of  the  auroral  display.  It 
appeared  that  the  magnetic  needle 
not  only  swayed  responsively  to 
auroras  observable  in  the  imme* 
diate  neighbourhood,  but  to  anroras 
in  progress  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  Kay,  as  in- 
quiry progfressed,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  needles  in  our  northern 
observatories  aire  swayed  by  infla- 
ences  associated  even  wi&  the 
occurrence  of  auroras  aanound  the 
southern  polar  regions. 

In  fact,  not  only  have  the  diffi- 
culties pointed  out  (very  properlj, 
it  need  hardly  be  remarlodd)  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  been  wholly  re- 
moved ;  but  it  has  been  found  that 
a  much  closer  bond  of  sympathy 
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exusti  beiween  the  magnetised 
needle  and  the  auroral  streameis 
than  even  Arago  had  supposed.  It 
is  not  xnerelj  the  case  that  while  an 
auroral  display  is  in  prog^ss  the 
needle  is  sabject  to  nnnsnal  dis- 
tarbuioe,  hat  the  movements  of  the 
needle  are  actaallj  sjnchronons 
with  the  waving  movements  of  the 
mysterious  streamers.  An  anrora 
may  be  in  progpress  in  the  north  of 
Earope,  or  even  in  Asia  or  America, 
and  as  the  oolonred  banners  wave 
to  and  fro,  the  tiny  needle,  watched 
by  patient  observers  at  Ghreenwich 
or  Paris,  wiU  respond  to  evexy  phase 
of  the  display. 

And  I  may  notioe  in  passing  that 
two  very  interesting  conclusions 
follow  from  this  pecidmrity.  First, 
erery  magnetic  needle  over  the 
whole  earth  must  be  simultaneously 
disturbed;  and  secondly,  the  au- 
roral streamers  which  wave  across 
tlie  skies  of  one  country  must  move 
synchronously  with  those  which  are 
visible  in  the  skies  of  another  coun- 
try, even  though  thousands  of  milea 
may  separate  the  two  regions. 

Bat  I  must  pass  on  to  consider 
farther  the  aircumatances  which 
give  interest  and  significance  to  the 
strange  discovery  whioh  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper* 

Could  we  only  associate  auroras 
with  terrestrial  magnetism,  we 
flbould  still  have  done  much  to  en- 
hance the  interest  whioh  the  beauti- 
fol  phenomenon  is  csJlealate4  to  ex- 
cite. But  when  once  this  association 
bas  been  estahUsbed,  others  of  even 
greater  iaterest  are  brought  into 
recognition.  For  terrestrial  mag- 
netism has  been  clearly  shown  to 
be  influenced  directly  l^  the  action 
of  the  sun.  The  needle  in  its  daily 
vibration  follows  the  ann,  not  indeed 
through  a  complete  revolution,  but 
as  far  as  the  influence  of  other 
forces  will  pennit.  This  has  been 
abundantly  eoaflrmed,  and  is  a  fact 
of  eztveme  importance  in  the  theory 
of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Whcre- 
ever  the  sun  may  be,  either  on  the 


visible  heavens  or  on  that  half 
of  the  celestial  sphere  which  is 
at  the  moment  beneath  the  horizon, 
the  end  of  the  needle  nearest  to  the 
sun  makes  an  effort  (so  to  speak) 
to  point  more  directly  towards  the 
great  ruling  centre  of  the  planetary 
scheme.  Seeing  then  that  the  daily 
vibration  of  the  needle  ia  thus 
caused,  we  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  disturbances  of  the  daily  vibra- 
tion may  be  referred  to  some  pecu- 
liarity of  the  solar  action. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  so  surpris- 
ing as  many  have  supposed  that 
the  increase  and  diminution  of  these 
disturbances,  in  a  period  of  about 
eleven  years,  should  be  found  to 
correspond  with  the  increase  and 
diminution  of  the  nimiber  of  solar 
spots  in  a  period  of  equal  length. 

We  already  begin  to  secj  then,  that 
auroras  are  associated  in  some  mys- 
terious way  with  the  action  of  the 
solar  rays.  The  phenomenon  which 
had  been  looked  on  for  so  noany 
ages  as  a  mere  spectacle,  caused 
perhaps  by  some  process  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  of  a  simply 
local  character,  has  been  brought 
into  the  range  of  planetary  pheno- 
mena* As  surely  as  the  brilliant 
planets  which  deck  the  nocturnal 
skies  are  illuminated  by  the  same 
orb  which  gives  us  our  days  and 
seasons,  so  are  they  sulirjeGt  to  the 
same  myaterious  influence  which 
causes  the  northern  bsimers  to  wave 
resplendently  over  thestar-Utdepths 
of  heaven.  Nay,  it  is  even  probable 
that  every  flicker  and  coruscation  of 
our  auroral  displays  corresponds 
with  similar  manifestations  upon 
eveiy  planet  which  travels  round 
the  sun.  It  becomes,  then,  a  ques- 
tion of  exceeding  interest  to  inquire 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  mysterious 
apparition  which  from  time  to  time 
illuminates  our  skies.  We  have  learnt 
something  of  the  laws  according  to 
which  auroras  ietppear ;  but  what  is 
their  true  nature  P  What  sort  of 
light  is  that  whioh  illumines  the 
heavens  P     Is  there  some  process  of 
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combustion  going  on  in  the  upper 
regions  of  our  atmosphere?  Or 
are  the  auroral  streamers  electric  or 
phosphorescent  p  Or,  lastly,  is  the 
light  simply  solar  light  reflected 
from  some  substance  which  exists 
at  an  enormous  elevation  aboye  the 
earth? 

All  these  views  have  from  time  to 
time  found  supporters  among  scien- 
tific men.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  what  we  now  know  of  the  asso- 
ciation between  auroral  action  and 
some  form  of  solar  disturbance, 
would  at  once  enable  us  to  reject 
some  of  these  hypotheses.  But  we 
need  not  discuss  the  subject  from  this 
point  of  view ;  because  a  mode  of 
research  has  recently  been  rendered 
available  which  at  once  answers  our 
inquiries  as  to  the  general  character 
of  any  kind  of  light.  I  proceed  to 
consider  the  application  of  this 
method  to  the  light  from  the  auroral 
streamers. 

Thes  pectroscope  or,  as  we  may 
term  the  instrument,  the  'light- 
sifter,'  tells  us  of  what  nature  an 
object  which  is  a  source  of  light 
may  be.  If  the  object  is  a  luminous 
solid  or  liquid,  the  instrument  con- 
verts its  light  into  a  rainbow- 
coloured  streak.  If  the  object  is  a 
luminous  vapour,  its  light  is  con- 
verted into  a  few  bright  lines.  And, 
lastly,  if  the  object  is  a  luminous 
solid  or  liquid  shining  through  any 
vapours,  the  rainbow-coloured  streak 
again  makes  its  appearance,  but  it 
is  now  crossed  by  dark  lines  corre- 
spondiug  to  the  vapours  which  sur- 
round the  object  and  absorb  a  por- 
tion of  its  light. 

But  I  roust  not  omit  to  notice 
two  circumstances  which  render 
the  interpretation  of  a  spectrum 
somewhat  less  simple  than  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

In  the  first  place,  if  an  object  is 
shining  by  reflected  light  its  spec- 
trum is  precisely  simUar  to  that 
of  the  object  whose  light  illumi- 
nates it.  Thus  we  cannot  pronounce 
positively  as  to  the  nature  of  an 


object  merely  from  the  appearance 
of  its  spectrum,  unless  we  are  quite 
certain    that    the    object    is    self- 
luminous.     For    example,  we  ob- 
serve the  solar  spectrum  to  be  a 
rainbow-coloured  streak  crossed  by 
a  multitude  of  dark  lines,  and  we 
conclude  accordingly  that  the  sun 
is  an  incandescent  globe   shining 
through  a  complex  vaporous  atmo- 
sphere.    We  feel  no  doubt  on  this 
point,  because  we  are   absolutely 
certain  that  the  sun  is  self-luminous. 
Again,  we  observe  the  spectrum  of 
the  moon  to  be  exactly  similar  to 
the  solar  spectrum,  only,  of  coarse, 
much  less  brilliant.     Ajid  here  also 
we  feel  no  doubt  in  interpreting  the 
result.    We  know,  certainly,  that 
the  moon  is  not  self-luminous,  and 
therefore  we    conclude    with    the 
utmost  certainty  that  the  light  we 
receive  from  her  is  simply  reflected 
solar  light.   So  far  all  is  clear.   But 
now  take  the  case  of  an  object  like 
a  comet,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
self-luminous.     If  we  find  that  a 
comet's    spectrum    resembles    the 
sun's — and  this  is  not  altogether 
a  hypothetical  case,  for  a  portion  of 
the  light  of  every  comet  yet  exa- 
mined does  in  reality  give  a  rain- 
bow-coloured streak  resembling  the 
solar  spectrum — we  cannot  form,  in 
that  case,  any  such  positive  conclu- 
sion.    The  comet  may  be  a  self- 
luminous  body,  but,  on  the    other 
hand,  its  light  may  be  due  merely 
to  the  reflection  of  the  solar  beams. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  our  spec- 
troscopists  always  accompany  the 
record  of  such  an  observation  with 
an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  object  which  is  the 
source  of  light. 

Secondly,  when  an  electric  spark 
flashes  through  any  vapour,  its  light 
gives  a  spectrum  which  indicates 
the  nature,  not  only  of  the  vapour 
though  which  the  spark  has  passed, 
but  of  the  substances  between  which 
the  spark  has  travelled.  Thns,  if 
we  cause  an  electric  flash  to  past 
from  an  iron    conductor    through 
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common  air,  we  see  in  the  specimm 
the  nomeroos  bright  lines  which 
form  the  spectrum  of  iron,  and  in 
addition  we  see  the  bright  lines 
belonging  to  the  gases  which  form 
our  atmosphere. 

Both  the  considerations  above 
discussed  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  studying  the  subject  of 
the  auroral  light  as  analysed  by 
the  spectroscope,  because  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  forming  a  gene- 
ral opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
anroial  light,  while  there  are  cir- 
cmnstances  which  would  lead  us  to 
anticipate  that  the  light  is  electric. 

We  notice  also  in  passing  that 
we  owe  to  the  Grerman  physicist 
Angstrom  a  large  share  of  the  re- 
searches on  which  the  above  results 
respecting  the  spectrum  of  the 
electric  spark  are  founded.  The 
reader  will  presently  see  why  we 
hare  brought  Angstrom's  name 
prominently  forward  in  connection 
with  the  interesting  branch  of  spec- 
troscopic analysis  just  referred  to. 
If  the  discovery  we  are  approaching 
had  been  effected  by  a  tyro  in  the 
use  of  the  spectroscope,  doubts 
might  very  reasonably  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  exactness 
of  the  observations  on  which  the 
diBcoveiy  rests. 

It  was  suggested  many  years 
ago,  long  indeed  before  the  true 
powers  of  spectroscopic  analysis  had 
been  revealed,  that  perhaps  if  the 
light  of  the  aurora  were  analysed 
by  the  prism,  evidence  could  be 
obtained  of  its  electric  nature.  The 
eminent  meteorologist  Dov6  re- 
marked, for  instance,  that  'the 
peculiarities  presented  by  the  elec- 
tric light  are  so  marked  that  it 
appears  easy  to  decide  deBnitely  by 
prismatic  analysis,  whether  the  light 
of  the  aurora  is  or  is  not  electric' 
Singularly  enough,  however,  the 
first  proof  that  the  auroral  light  is 
of  an  electric  nature  was  derived 
from  a  very  different  mode  of  in- 
quiry. Dr.  Bobinson,  of  Armagh, 
discovered  in  1858  (a  year  before 


Kirchhoff's  recognition  of  the 
powers  of  spectroscopic  analysis) 
that  the  light  of  the  aurora  possesses 
in  a  peculiar  degree  a  property 
termea  fluorescence,  which  is  a 
recognised  and  characteristic  pro- 
perty of  the  light  produced  by 
electrical  discharges.  'These  effects,' 
he  remarks  of  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  auroral  light  under 
the  tests  he  applied, '  were  so  strong 
in  relation  to  the  actual  intensity 
of  the  light,  that  they  appear  to 
afford  an  additional  evidence  of  the 
electric  origin  of  the  phenomenon.' 

Passing  over  this  ingenious  appli- 
cation of  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  interesting  properties  of  fight, 
we  find  that  the  earliest  determina- 
tion of  the  real  nature  of  the  auroral 
light — or  rather  of  its  spectrum — 
was  that  effected  by  Angstrom. 
This  observer  took  advantage  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  brilliant  aurora 
in  the  winter  of  1 867-68  to  analyse 
the  spectrum  of  the  coloured  strea- 
mers. A  single  bright  line  only  was 
seen!  Otto  Struve,  an  eminent 
Russian  astronomer,  shortly  after- 
wards made  confirmatory  observa- 
vations.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society  in  June 
1868,  Mr.  Huggins,  F.R.S.,  thus 
described  Struve's  results:  'In  a 
letter,  M.  Otto  Struve  has  informed 
me  that  he  has  had  two  good  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  spectrum 
of  the  aurora  borealis.  The  spec- 
trum consists  of  one  line  and  the 
light  is  therefore  monochromatic. 
The  line  falls  near  the  margin  of 
the  yellow  and  green  portions  of 
the  spectrum.  ....  This  shows 
that  the  monochromatic  light  is 
greenish,  which  surprised  me ;  but 
General  Sabine  tells  me  that  in  his 
polar  expeditions  he  has  frequently 
seen  the  aurora  tinged  with  green, 
and  this  appearance  corresponds 
with  the  portion  of  the  line  seen  by 
M.  Struve.' 

The  general  import  of  this  obser- 
vation there  is  no  mistaking.  It 
teaches  us  that  the  light  .of  the 
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aurora  is  due  to  laminens  vapour, 
and  we  may  conclude,  with  every 
appearance  of  probability,  that  tiie 
luminofliiy  of  ^e  vapour  is  due  to 
the  passage  of  electric  discharges 
through  it.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  the  position  of  the  bright  line 
may  be  due  to  the  character  of  the 
particles  between  which  the  dis- 
charge takes  place. 

But  the  view  we  are  to  take 
must  depend  upon  i^e  position  of 
the  line.  Here  a  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself.  There  is  no  known 
terrestrial  element  whose  spectrum 
has  a  bright  line  precisely  in  the 
position  of  the  line  in  the  auroral 
spectrum.  A-nd  mere  proximity  has 
no  significance  whatever  in  spectro- 
scopic analysis.  Two  elements  dif- 
fering as  much  from  each  other  in 
character  as  iron  and  hydrogen  may 
have  lines  so  closely  approximating 
in  position  that  only  the  most 
powerful  spectroscope  can  indicate 
the  difference.  So  that  when 
Angstrom  remarks  that  the  briglit 
line  he  has  seen  lies  sb'ghtly  to  the 
left  of  a  well-known  group  of  lines 
belonging  to  the  metal  calcium  (the 
principal  ingredient  of  common 
chalk),  we  are  by  no  means  to  infer 
that  he  supposes  the  substance 
which  catjLses  the  presence  of  tbe 
bright  line  has  any  resemblance  to 
that  element.  Until  we  can  find 
an  element  which  has  a  bright  line 
in  its  spectrum  absolutely  coinci- 
dent with  the  bright  line  detected 
by  Angstrom  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  aurora,  all  speculation  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  vapour  in  which 
the  auroral  electric  discharge  takes 
place,  or  of  the  substance  between 
which  the  spark  travels,  isaltogether 
precluded. 

But  the  discovery  of  Ajigstrom's 
•bright  line  is  not  the  one  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  Interest- 
ing as  that  discovery  undoubtedly 
is,  its  significance  is  as  yet  too  little 
understood  for  us  to  dwell  upon  it 
at  any  length.  The  discovery  we 
have  now  to  deal  with  is  of  a  very 
different  character. 


Most  of  my  xwders  have  doabt- 
less  heard  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and 
many  of  them  ham  perhaps  seen 
that  mysterious  meteor,  pointing 
obliquely  upwards  from  the  western 
horizon  soon  after  sunset  in  the 
spring  months,  or  in  autumn  shortly 
before  sunrise,  above  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  light,  as  its  same 
indeed  implies,  lies  upon  that  regjcm 
of  the  heavens  along  ^ieh  die 
planets  travel.  Accordingly  astro- 
nomers have  associated  it  with  tbe 
planetary  orbits,  and  have  come  to 
look  on  it  as  formed  by  l^e  light 
reflected  from  a  multitude  of  minate 
bodies  travelling  around  the  sol 
within  the  orbit  of  our  earth. 

Yet  it  had  long  been  recognised 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  waj 
of  this  theory.  Passing  over  those 
which  depend  on  the  position  of  the 
zodiacal  light  upon  the  heavens, 
there  are  difficulties  connected  with 
the  appearance  of  the  object.  For 
example,  its  light  has  often  been  ob- 
served to  flicker  or  coruscate  in  & 
manner  which  it  seemed  difficult  to 
ascribe  to  the  motions  of  our  own 
atmosphere.  Then  again  there  faave 
been  seasons  when  the  zodiacal  light 
has  shown  with  unusual  intensitj 
for  months  together,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  received  tiieory 
which  can  account  fiir  such  a  pecu- 
liarity. Lastly,  there  is  the  strange 
circumstance  recorded  by  Baron 
Humboldt  that  the  zodiacal  light  ii 
often  invisible  when  night  first  sets 
in,  and  then  suddenly  appears  with 
full  splendour;  a  phenomenon  which 
is  utterly  inexplicable  if  the  received 
theory  be  accepted.  The  whole  ac- 
count of  the  phenomenon,  as  given 
by  Baron  Humboldt,  is  so  interest- 
ing, and  fbr  my  present  purpose  s> 
significant,  that  I  give  it  at  fall 
length : 

'  In  the  tropical  climate  of  Soo^ 
America,'  he  remarks^ '  the  varmble 
strength  of  the  light  of  the  zodiacal 
gleam  struck  me  at  times  \vith  utter 
amazement.  As  I  there  passed  the 
beautiful  ni^ts,  in  the  open  air,  ea 
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tiie  banks  of  rivors,  aiid  in  t3i«  graaey 
plains  for  aeveral  months  together, 
I  had  opportunities  of  obsernng 
the  phenomenon  with  attention. 
When  the  sodiacal  light  was  at  its 
Tery  brightest,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened th€it  bat  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards it  became  notably  weakened, 
and  then  it  suddeidy  gleamed  up 
again  with  its  ftirmer  brilliancy. 
In  particular  instances,  I  believed 
that  I  romarked,  not  anything  of  a 
ruddy  tinge,  or  an  inferior  arched 
obscuration,  oran  emission  of  sparks, 
such  as  Mairan  describes,  but  a  kind 
of  unsteadiness  and  flickering  of 
the  light.' 

Despite  these  and  similar  obser- 
vations, very  little  doubt  had  been 
f^t  by  astronomers  that  the  zo- 
diacal light  really  indicates  the  pre- 
senoe  of  minute  bodies  travelling 
in  almost  citcular  paths  round  the 
sun.  And  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  whenever  a  spectroscope 
of  BuflBcient  delicacy  to  analyse  the 
&int  light  of  the  zodiacal  gleam 
was  applied  to  that  purpose,  the 
resnlting  spectrum  would  be  merely 
a  very  &int  reproduction  of  the 
solar  spectrum. 

Recently,  however,  the  zodiacal 
light  has  been  analysed  by  Ang- 
strom, with  a  result  altogether  un- 
expected, and  at  present  almost  un- 
intelligib^.  Its  spectrum  exhibits  a 
bright  line,  and  Ms  hrigkt  Une  is  the 
same  thai  is  seen  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  awrora  horealis  ! 

How  are  we  to  understsbd  this 
most  surprising  result?  Bemember- 
ing  that  the  aurora  is  undoabtedly 
a  terrestrial  light,  whencesoever 
it  derms  its  luminosity — in  other 
words,  that  tiie  electric  dischai^s, 
however  excited,  reaUy  take  place 
in  the  upper  regions  of  our  own 
atmosphere,  while  as  certainly  the 
zodiacal  light  is  an  extra-terrestrial 
pheaomenon,  the  observed  correla- 
tion becomes  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing discoveries  ever  made  by 
man*  That  it  will  before  long  be 
interpreted  we  have  no  doubt  what- 


ever; nor  do  we  doubt  that  the 
interpretation  will  involve  the  ex- 
planation of  a  whole  series  of  phe- 
nomena which  have  lately  perplexed 
astronomers.  Becalling  the  asso- 
ciation between  auroras  and  terres- 
trial magnetism,  and  that  between 
terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  solar 
spots,  and  remembering  ftirther  that 
our  physicists  have  recently  detected 
well-marked  signs  that  the  planets 
in  their  courses  influence  the  sun's 
solar  atmosphere  and  generate  his 
spots  in  some  manner  as  yet  unex- 
plained, we  see  that  the  one  £Bct 
wanting  to  explain  Angstrom's  dis- 
covery is  undoubtedly  not  an  iso- 
lated fact,  but  must  be  associated  in 
the  most  intimate  manner  with  a 
variety  of  important  oosmical  rela- 
tions. To  speculate  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  as  yet  undiscovered 
interpretation  of  Angstrom's  re- 
searches  would  at  present  be  an 
idle  task,  perhaps.  But  one  fea- 
ture of  the  solar  scheme  with  which 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found  to  be  associated,  must  be 
mentioned  before  we  conclude. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  presented 
to  the  contemplation  of  astronomers, 
the  tails  of  comets  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  perplexing.  Their  rapid 
Ibrmation,  their  swift  motions  (if 
indeed  we  could  beKeve  that  their 
changes  of  position  are  due  to  a  real 
transmission  ef  their  material  sub- 
stance) and  tbs  enormous  variety 
of  confignration  and  of  structure 
which  they  present  to  our  contem- 
plation, render  them  not  merely 
amazing  bat  altogether  unintelli- 
gible. 

Now  there  is  one  feature  of 
comets'  tails  which  has  long  since 
attracted  attention^  amd  will  remind 
the  reader  of  tiie  peculiarities  com- 
mon to  the  zodiacal  and  the  auro- 
ral light.  We  refer  to  the  sudden 
changes  of  brillianqy,  the  flicker- 
ings  or  coruscations,  and  the  instan- 
taneous lengthening  and  shortening 
ofthese  mysterious  appendages.  Ca- 
bers spoke  of  ^  ezplMOOBs  and  pai- 
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sations,  wbicli  in  a  few  seconds  went 
trembling  throngli  the  whole  length 
of  a  comet's  tail,  with  the  effect 
now  of  lengthening  now  of  abridg- 
ing it  by  several  degrees.'  And  the 
eminent  mathematician  Euler  was 
led  by  the  observation  of  similar 
appearances  to  put  forward  the 
theory  *  (hat  there  is  a  great  affinity 
hetv)een  these  tails^  the  zodia^^l  light, 
and  tlie  aurora  horealis.^  The  late 
Admiral  Smyth,  commenting  on 
this  opinion  of  Enler's,  remarks  that 
'  most  reasoners  seem  now  to  con- 
sider comets*  tails  as  consisting  of 
electric  matter ;'  adding  that  '  this 
would  account  for  the  undulations 
and  other  appearances  which  have 
been  noticed,  as,  for  instance,  that 
extraordinary  one  seen  by  M. 
Ghladni  in  the  comet  of  1 8i  i,  when 
certain  undulatory  ebullitions  rushed 
from  the  nucleus  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  a  distance  of  more  than  ten 
millions  of  miles  in  two  or  three 
seconds  of  time.'  To  this  we  may 
add  the  somewhat  bizarre  theory 
suggested  by  Sir  John  Herschel 
that  the  matter  forming  the  zodiacal 
light  is  '  loaded,  perhaps,  with  the 
actual  materials  of  the  tails  of  mil- 
lions of  comets,  which  have  been 
stripped  of  these  appendages  in  the 
course  of  successive  passages  round 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  sun.' 

Now  hitherto  no  comet  with  a 
sufficiently  brilliant  tail  for  spectro- 
scopic analysis,  has  appeared  since 
Xirchhoff's  invention  of  that  mode 
of  research.  Already  our  physicists 
had  been  looking  forward  anxiously 
for  the  appearance  of  such  a  comet 
as  Donati's  or  Halley's.  But  Ang- 
Strom's  recent  discovery,  and  the 
evidence  which  seems  to  associate 
the  tails  of  comets  with  the  auroral 
and  zodiacal  lights,  renders  our 
spectroscopists  doubly  anxious  to 
submit  a  comet's  tail  to  spectro- 
scopic analysis.  It  is  far  from  being 
unlikely  that  three  long- vexed  ques- 
tions— the  nature  of  the  aurora, 
that  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and  that 


of  comets'  tails — ^will  receive  their 
solution  simultaneously. 

I  had'  scarcely  completed  the 
above  pages  when  news  was  brought 
from  America,  that  the  spectrom 
of  the  sun's  corona,  as  seen  during 
the  recent  total  solar  eclipse,  ex- 
hibited the  same  bright  lines  u 
the  aurora.  The  fact  that  auror&l 
lines  are  mentioned  will  at  once  be 
noticed;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  two  faint  lines  which  have 
been  lately  seen  in  the  auroral 
spectrum,  correspond  to  but  a  veiy 
small  portion  of  the  light  we  re- 
ceive from  the  northern  streamers. 
In  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  the 
same  three  lines  appear,  but  their 
relative  brightness  is  different.  The 
brightest  line  of  the  auroral  spec- 
trum is  faint  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
corona,  while  the  latter  exhibits  a 
bright  line  where  the  former  has  a 
faint  one. 

News  has  also  been  received  that 
from  a  comparison  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  eclipse,  it  is  evident 
that  the  corona,  or  at  any  rate  its 
brightest  part,  belongs  to  the  mm. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  found  recently, 
that  the  peculiar  phosphorescent 
light  sometimes  visible  all  over  the 
s^-  at  night,  gives  the  same  spec- 
trunr  (very  faint,  of  course)  as  the 
aurora  and  the  zodiacal  light. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  these  discoveries  point 
to  relations  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  teachings  of  the  spec- 
troscope are  too  certain  to  be  mis- 
taken. When  it  shows  us  such  and 
such  lines  bright  or  dark,  we  maj 
conclude  without  fear  of  being 
misled,  that  such  and  such  sab- 
stances  are  emitting  or  absorbing 
light.  What  we  learn  certainlj, 
therefore,  from  the  facts  abore 
stated,  is  this,  that  substances  of 
the  same  sort  emit  the  light  of 
the  aurora,  of  the  zodiacal  gleam, 
of  the  sun's  corona,  and  of  the 
phosphorescence  which  illuminates 
at  times  the  nocturnal  skies.  We 
may  conclude,    but    not  so    cer- 
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tainlj,  that  the  manner  m  which  the  explanation  to   the  same  form 

the    light  ia   emitted  ia  also   the  of  lomiuoBit;  wherever  it  may  ap- 

same  in  each  case.     We  know  cer-  pear. 

tainly  that  the  auroral  light  ia  ex-         I   believe   that  the  key  to   the 

cited  by  the  Eolar  action.  We  know  whole   aeries  of  phenomena  dealt 

certainly  that  it  is  asBociated  with  with  above,  lies  in  the  existence  of 

the  earth's  magnetism.  The  opinion,  myriads  of  meteoric  bodies  travel- 

tben,  which  we  shoiild  form  of  the  ling  separately  or  in  systems  around 

Eource  to  which  the  other  lights  are  the   son.     They  are  consomed   in 

dne  is  tolerably  obviona.     So  long  thonsanda  daily  by  onr  own  atmo- 

as  electricity  was  merely  nsed  aa  a,  sphere,  they  probably  pour  in  coant- 

convenient  way  of  accoanting  for  less  millions  npon  the  solar  atrao- 

any  perplexing  phenomenon,  it  was  sphere  ;  and  from  what  we  know  of 

impossible  to  accept  explanations  of  their  numbers  in  our  own  neigh- 

cosmical    pecaliarities    as    dne  ta  bonrhood,  and  of  the  probability  of 

electrical  action.     Bat  when  once  their    being    infinitely    more    nn- 

we  have  reason — as  in  the  case  of  merons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

the  aurora  we  nndonbtedly  have —  aon,  we  have  excellent  reasons  for 

to    associate    electricity  with    any  believing  that  to  them  principally 

particular  form  of  luminosity,    we  isdue  the  appearance  of  the  zodiacal 

seem  clearly  justified  in  extending  light  and  tne  solar  corona. 
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THE  MERCHAITT  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

XSf  APOLOGCB   FOR  THB  COLONIAL   OFFICE. 

'  HK^  dear/  said  a  distingnislied  merchant  one  day  to  bis  wife,  '  jou  cost 
JUL    me  a  great  deal  of  money.     Why  do  you  not  cultivate  your  own 
estates  and  relieve  me  of  the  burden  of  you  ?  ' 

The  wife  was  a  little  hurt  at  so  abrupt  an  address.  Her  property  vm 
magnificent,  but  she  wanted  help  to  develop  its  resources.  She  bwi 
often  applied  to  her  husband,  and  if  he  would  have  put  hia  hand  to  tbt 
work,  he  might  have  become  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  world.  Bat  be 
suspected  that  after  he  had  laid  out  his  capital  and  labour,  she  would  ran 
away  from  him,  and  he  would  have  made  a  bad  speculation. 

His  suspicions  were  groundless.  She  was  heartily  attached  to  him, — not 
an  idea  of  desertion  had  floated  before  her  imagination  for  a  moment 
She  exerted  herself,  however,  as  he  desired :  she  paid  for  her  dresses,  sbt 
paid  for  her  carriage  and  her  maid,  she  even  took  charge  of  such  of  his 
children  as  he  could  not  himself  provide  for,  and  set  them  up  for  life. 
The  merchant  ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  but  one  morning  he  began 
again. 

*  My  dear,  you  are  now  independent.  I  don*t  wish  you  to  leave  me, 
but  if  you  have  any  such  desire  yourself,  I  shall  not  think  of  preventing 
you.' 

'  Leave  you,'  she  said,  *  leave  you !  what  are  you  talking  about  ? — ^what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  that  you  should  speak  to  me  in  this  way?  ' 

*  Don't  misunderstand  me,'  he  replied.  '  I  have  observed  great 
unbappiness  to  arise  from  compulsory  unions.  I  have  taught  yoa  lo 
depend  upon  yourself  that  you  may  be  your  own  mistress ;  you  can  no^ 
stand  alone,  and  your  future  is  in  your  hands,  to  go  or  stay.' 

'  Are  you  mad  ?'  she  exclaimed ;  *  who  talks  of  going  ?  Why' — and  here 
her  voice  choked  a  little — *  why  should  such  a  word  be  mentioned 
between  you  and  me  ?  ' 

'  My  dear,  don't  be  sentimental,'  he  said.  *  The  only  sure  bond  betwtt-n 
human  creatures  is  mutual  interest.  As  long  as  you  consider  it  to  t-e 
your  interest  to  continue  under  this  roof,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  jon 
here,  and  I  think  I  am  generous  in  allowing  it.  J£  I  were  alone,  ^ 
smaller  establishment  would  suffice  for  my  wants.  I  could  sell  e" 
house,  dismiss  the  servants,  live  in  chambers,  and  dine  at  the  Club.' 

*My  dear  husband,'  she  cried,  *do  not  speak  such  dreadful  woris. 
What  family  can  hold  together  on  such  terms  as  these  ?  All  I  have,  JOQ 
well  know,  is  yours ;  and  surely  with  your  genius  for  business  and  joar 
means  my  property ' 

*  Don't  talk  to  me  of  your  property,'  he  interrupted  impatiently, '  I  ^^^ 
many  times  told  you  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Man^ 
your  matters  your  own  way.  Do  what  you  like,  or  go  where  you  will 
I  interfere  with  you  in  nothing — one  thing  only  you  must  not  do,  that 
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is,  ask  me  for  money.  I  am  not  sending  jou  awaj.  I  shall  be  sony  to 
lose  yon  if  you  go,  but  tbe  loss  will  be  more  yours  than  mine,  and  if 
JOU  leave  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  bear  it.' 

It  was  long  before  the  wife  could  believe  him  serious.  Day  after  day, 
however,  he  repeated  the  same  lesson — at  break&At  and  at  dinnar^ 
before  they  went  to  sleep  at  night,  and  before  they  rose  in  the  morning. 
A  wise  word,  the  merchant  thought,  could  not  be  heard  too  often. 

At  last  he  wearied  her.  She  saw  that  he  had  no  real  affection  for  her. 
Slie  was  a  high-spirited  handsome  woman,  and  her  husband  was  the  only 
person  who  seemed  indifferent  to  her  attractions.  One  day  when  he  came 
home  from  bnaineas,  he  fbond  she  had  taken  him  at  his  word,  and  had 
eloped  with  another  man. 

He  professed  to  be  astonished.  He  declared  that  he  had  allowed  her 
her  way  in  everything,  and  he  complained  that  she  had  been  deeply  un- 
grateful to  him.  A  neighbour,  however,  to  whom  he  appealed  for 
sympathy,  told  him  that  he  had  been  an  infatuated  ass. 
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OUR  RULE  IN  INDIA. 


THE  measures  now  being  adopted 
in  India,  in  a  tentative  man- 
ner, for  the  gradual  admission  of 
natives  to  the  higher  grades  of 
government  employ,  are  attracting 
great  attention  in  this  country,  but 
still  more  amongst  our  countrymen 
in  the  East,  who,  according  to  a 
certain  class  of  writers,  '  have  until 
now  usurped  all  the  posts  to  which, 
not  only  had  they  no  prescriptive 
right,  but  for  which  they  were  not 
better,  if  so  well,  qualified  as  the 
natives  of  the  soil.'  This,  we  say, 
is  the  gist  of  the  argument  now-a- 
days  submitted,  and  upheld  so  often 
that  we  may  almost  describe  it  as 
•popular. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  briefly  to 
review  the  actual  position  of  affairs 
in  this  respect  and  to  place  before 
our  readers  the  views  and  opinions 
held  on  the  subject  by,  we  think  we 
are  justified  in  saying,  the  majority 
of  Anglo-Indians  and  also  those  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  themselves 
— premising  that  we  are  far  from 
upholding  or  wishing  to  defend  for 
a  moment  the  theory  of  *  India  for 
the  English,'  although  we  may  in 
the  following  pages  deprecate  the 
system  now  being  introduced  and 
acted  on  for  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  in  the  typical  Pagoda 
tree  (from  which,  we  are  told,  all 
the  fruit  has  long  been  shaken 
down  and  devoured)  being  held  by 
our  countrymen  alone. 

In  a  recent  number  of  St  Pauls 
there  appeared  a  long  and  able 
article,  pointing  out  the  evils  at- 
tendant on  our  system  of  govern- 
ment in  India  as  a  whole,  but 
calling  particular  attention  to  the 
paucity  of  natives  employed,  even 
in  what  we  may  call  the  upper 
subordinate  grades  of  government 
employ,  and  the  consequent  want 
of  hope  or  prospect  of  a  career 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  na- 
tive community,  and  urging  strongly 


the  more  general  admission  of  sach 
natives  as  had  proved  their  fitness 
for  office  to.  the  more  honourable 
and  lucrative  ,  posts,  the  cessa- 
tion of  excessive  legislature,  whidi 
tended  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  a  more  frequent  min- 
gling of  *  English  magistrates  and 
rulers'  with  'natives  of  rank  and 
influence.'  Theoretically,  we  agree 
entirely  with  the  views  thua  ex- 
pressed in  the  pagesof  our  contempo- 
•rary  journal,  but,  practically,  we  are 
disposed  to  doubt,  not  only  their 
feasibility,  but  also,  in  some  in- 
stances, their  expediency. 

In  the  flrst  place,  whilst  admit- 
ting the  truth,  the  justice,  and 
^ly  endorsing  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  more  general  distribution 
of '  place '  amongst  the  ruling  and 
the  ruled,  we  doubt  if,  by  following 
up  our  present  Une,  we  shall  obtain 
the  proper  men  for  the  work— that 
is,  those  who  will  possess,  not  only 
the  ability  to  fill  the  higher  postd 
and  perform  the  duties  of  the  same, 
but  the  high  moral  character  and 
integrity,  which  must  always  be  the 
sole  safeguard  against  the  inherent 
tendency  to  corruption  which  ck- 
racterises  the  peoples  of  all  Eastern 
nations  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  which  we  consider,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  desideratum  of 
all;  men  who,  from  their  family 
position,  the  social  status  of  them- 
selves and  their  forefathers,  shall 
be  acceptable  both  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  and  the  upper  classes- 
gentlemen,  in  &ct,  who  have,  we 
may  say,  an  established  right  and 
title  to  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country  of  which,  had  it  not 
been  for  our  intervention,  they 
would  have  formed  the  aristociacv 
and  leading  men. 

These  last  certainly  do  not  form 
the  class  from  whom  we  now  take 
our  subordinate  magisteiisl  and 
revenue  servants,  which  is  identical 
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with  that  which  forms  the  majority 
of  the  B.A.'s   of  the    colleges  at 
the  Presidency  towns ;  a  class  able 
enough,  it  is  trae,  and  deserving  of 
all  praise  for  the  assiduity  with 
which  they  prosecute  their  studies, 
but  the  members  of  which — ^who 
are,  as  a  rale,  Brahmins  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  Mahomedans  also  in 
considerable  numbers — do  not,  we 
fear,  take  a  very  high  or  extended 
view  of  their  duties  as  government 
employees,  and  too  often  care  for 
nothing  save  amassing  fortunes  by 
fair  means  or  foul — neither  com- 
manding the  respect  nor  securing  the 
confidence  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, over  whom,  by  the  exercise 
of  their  talents,  it  is  true,  they  are 
called  to  govern.     For  govern  they 
do]  being,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  rulers  of  the  destinies  of 
the  masses  who  form  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  *Talug,'^ 
which  forms  their  charge.   We  have 
indeed  bat  to  consider  the  extent  of 
an  Indian  'zillah'^  to  understand 
how  much  of  the  administration  and 
working  of  the  laws  both  criminal, 
civil,  and  revenue,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  '  Tahsildars  '  and  sub- 
magistrates  (who  are  in  immediate 
charge  of  each  *  TaJug '  or  part  of 
a  *Talug'),  and  how  little  the  col- 
lector and  magistrate,  with  his  two 
or  three  European  assistants,   no 
matter  how  energetic  they  may  aU 
he,  can  do  beyond  giving  a  general 
supervision  and  redressing  any  glar- 
ing cases  of  wrong  which  may  find 
their  way  to  their  notice — no  easy 
matter  in  most  instances.    Ask  any 
civilian  of  some  standing  his  candid 
opinion  of    the    '  Tahsildars '    and 
subordinate  magistrates  of  his  dis- 
trict or    division,    from    amongst 
whom,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  promotions  to  the 
upper  grades  of  civil  employ,  and 


what  is  his  reply  ?  '  So  and  So  is  a 
very  good  old  fellow,  but  a  fool!* 

'A.  is  well  acquainted  with  law» 
but  takes  no  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people  or  in  his  revenue  work, 
of  which  he  is  deplorably  ignorant ! !' 

*'  B.  is  the  best  man  I  have,  as  to 
his  work,  but  corrupt  to  a  degree ! ! !' 

Such  are  the  opinions  we  have 
heard  expressed  over  and  over 
again  by  practical  and  honourable 
men,  who  would  scorn  to  depreciate 
unjustly  the  value  or  character  of 
any  one,  more  especially  a  govern- 
ment servant  under  their  orders, 
whether  he  were  European  or  na- 
tive, white  or  black,  and  who,  from 
their  position,  are  above  any  petty 
jealousy  in  the  matter,  and  who  are 
ftdly  aware  of  the  advisability  and 
justice  of  a  more  general  distribution 
of  the  *'  loaves  and  fishes.' 

They  see,  however,  what  we  at 
home  are  too  apt  to  overlook  :  that 
what  is  required  is  the  admission 
of  native  gentlemen :  gentlemen  by 
birth  or  nature  —  whicJif  matters 
little  ;  and  still  more  do  they  know, 
what  we  cannot  know  of  ourselves, 
that  those  whom  it  is  now  proposed 
to  admit  are  not  such  as  are  likely  to 
reflect  credit  either  on  their  race  or 
on  the  government  who  have  elected 
them,  are  not,  in  fact,  those  into  whos& 
hands  the  reins  of  power  should  be 
intrusted  even  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  at  present.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions,  and  most  honourable 
exceptions,  amongst  the  present 
employes^  but  we  speak  of  the  class 
as  a  whole  when  we  give  the  above 
as  our  countrymen's  opinions  and 
views  on  the  subject. 

Let  us  turn  to  those  of  the  na- 
tives themselves.  Even  amongst 
those  of  the  same  class  (we  speak 
of  class  without  any  reference  to» 
caste)  we  find  that  the  evil  is  known, 
felt,  and  deplored  by  those  of  their 


1  i 


Talugy  a  subdiTision  of  a'zillah*  or  'district,'  which  is  synonymous  with  an 
English  connty,  but  as  a  rule  much  larger.  Each  district  is  divided  into  from  eight  to 
twelve  Uduga. 
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own  body  who  tLink  and  feel  on 
sach  subjects. 

We  read  very  lately  that,  at  a 
meeting  of  a  *  Literary  Club,  sup- 
ported principally  by  the  intelligent 
natives  of  the  station'  (Madura, 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency), where  the  speakers  were  all 
men  employed  under  Grovemment, 
or  graduates  of  the  Presidency 
Oollege,  the  opinion  was  universal 
that  corruption  was  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception,  amongst  the  sub- 
ordinate government  employees, 
and  the  speakers,  did  not  wince  from 
declaring  so  in  plain  and  unmistake- 
able  language.  The  lecture,  given 
at  the  meeting  referred  to,  was  on 
'Corruption,'  by  Mr.  Yencataengier, 
Sheristadur^  of  the  Civil  and  Ses- 
sions Court,  and  it  boldly  asserted 
*  that  corruption  does  esdst  to  a  fearful 
extent !  '  •  and  Mr.  Mooty  Sawmy 
Chettiar,  Principal  Sudderameen,* 
followed,  as  the  Madras  Times  says, 
■*  in  even  more  explicit  terms.'  He 
''admits,'  continues  the  Times,  'the 
oxistence  of  wide-spread  corruption 
amongst  the  lower  ranks  of  the  un- 
•covenanted  service  in  this  country.' 

An  independent  speaker,  Mr. 
Krishnasawung  Jyer,  B.A.,  pointed 
out  the  important  and  practical 
point  that  '  the  feeling  is  common 
amongst  our  countrymen  that  dis- 
honesty is  no  vice.' 

'It  is  not  indeed  unusual  for  a 
olerk  or  Jawab  nawiss'  to  make  a 
fortune  by  corrupt  means  in  a  few 
years  ;  nor  are  the  higher  officials, 
such  as  Tahsildars,  Moonsiffs,^  and 
Sheristadurs  free  from  the  vice 
generally !' 

When  we  read  such  opinions  as 
•those  expressed  by  natives  of  stand- 
ing, whose  *  6  WW  *  must  bo  all  on  the 
side  of  their  countrymen,  and  of  the 


very  class  to  whioh  we  have  been 
alluding,  is  it  to  be  wondered  st 
that  we,  and  all  who  have  the  real 
interests  and  well-being  of  our  em- 
pire and  fellow-subjects  in  India  at 
heart,  should  suggest  a  little  less 
haste,  and  a  little  more  carefol  en- 
quiry, before  men  dxBwn  from  the 
very  rank  in  life,  and  embued  witli 
the  same  ideas  as  those  alluded  to 
above,  are  preferred  to  our  country- 
men in  the  East  (who,  whatever 
their  faults,  have  never  of  late 
years  been  accused  of  cormption  or 
dishonest  practices),  simply  because 
the  former  are  natives  and  the 
latter  Englishmen ! 

We  are,  moreover,  stronglj  of 
opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  employment  of  English  gea- 
tlemen  as  Tahsildars  and  in  siimlar 
posts,  and  if  the  emoluments,  whicL 
now  vary  from  1 5Z.  to  30Z.  a  month, 
were  raised  to,  say  402.  as  a  maxi- 
mum, we  have  no  doubt  that  manv 
a  poor  young  gentleman  looking 
round  in  vain  for  an  opening  at 
home,  and  whose  parents  have  not 
had  the  means — even  if  he  had  the 
talents — ^to  allow  of  his  qualiiyinjr 
himself  for  the  ranks  of  what  used  ti> 
betermedthe  'Heavendom' — theCo- 
venanted  Civil  Service  (Indian)— 
would  gladly  accept  of  such  a  berth, 
and,  after  a  careful  preliminarr 
training  at  the  Presidency,  or  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  d 
the  collector  of  a  district,  or  othe 
competent  officer,  devote  the  fall 
power  of  a  healthy  and  unfettered 
English  mind  to  tne  administratioB 
of  his  Talug,  with  results  which  vc 
cannot  over-estimate,  and  wliich 
none  but  an  Anglo-Indiasi  can,  we 
imagine,  realise. 

The  posts  of  '  clapviy-oollectoT 
and  magistrate,'  whose  duties  are 
identical  with  those  of  an  assistaiit- 


■*  Sheristadur — ^Native  head  of  an  office. 

- '  Principal  Sudderamcen,'  n  judicial  post  equivalent  to  assistant  or  sub-judge :  *Jftvab 
nawiss/  interpreter ;  '  Moonsiff,'  a  judioial  post  below  that  of  Sudideraixieen  (both  <i«I 
mainly  with  civil  suits,  criminal  being  decided  by  the  nagistRicy  and  ciril  w^ 
sessions  courts). 
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collector,  the  former  bcdng  itucotie- 
iimt^  and  the  latter  oovenaided  (we 
may  bj  the  way  angg^t  tihat  the 
titles  shonld  be  changed,  ihe  word 
deptnty  mgosfymg   a   higher  grade 
than  a^islani)j  with  aalariaa  of  &om 
2o2.  to  25/.  per  month,  according 
to  grade,  hare  lately  attracted  large 
numbers  of  gentlemen's  aoms,  who, 
under  the  old  regime,  would  have 
been  provided  fi>r  thxoagh  Hailey* 
baiyorAddiacombe.  Weh6ar,horw- 
erer,  witii  extreme  regret,  that  an 
order  bas  lately  been  promulgated 
that  none  are  in  future  to  be  nomi* 
nated  to  this  office  <m  frohaiianj  as 
all  the  olaas  to  which  we  allude 
mud  be,  the  examination  being  sucb 
as  can  only  be  passed  by  men  who 
have  a  considerable  practical  know* 
ledge  and  experience  of  the  duties. 
We  say  we  regret  -^s  order  as  it 
TirtnaUy  debars  young  English  gen- 
tlemen from  occupying  tiie  posts, 
and  leaves  them  open  to  natives  or 
Eurasians    only,    who,    under  the 
present  system,  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  posts   of   '  Tahsildar '   and 
^Sheristadnr,'  in  which  alone  can 
the  work  be  leaamed,  exoept  in  the 
appciniment '  itself  {on  prohaHon)  ; 
but  if  our  idea  of  gentlemen  Tab- 
sildars  were  acted  on,  tiie  order 
would,  indeed,  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direotion-^attraoting,  as  it  doubt* 
leas  would,  many  of  our  fellow- 
eoontrymen,  gentlemen  bv  birth,  or 
education,    or    both,    wno    would 
enter  t^e  uncovemmted  service  on 
salaries  of,  say,  z$l.  per  month,  and 
rise  gradually  tlmmgh  the  various 
grades  of  *  Tahsildar '  and  *  Deputy 
(or,  as  we  would  call  it,  sub  or 
assistant)    collector'  to    702.    per 
meosQin,  or  over  SooZ.  per  annum  I 
How  many  officers,  both  civil  and 
military,  whose  former  hopes  that 
their   *  olive  hnKnches'    might  be 
prwidtd  for  by  a  'writership'  or 
*cadetship,'  have  been  rudely  dis- 
pelled by  the  institution  of  oompeti- 
tive  exanunations  for  entrance  to 
the  civil,  and  no  eniarance  at  all  to 
the  military  (East  Indian)  services, 


would  thank  Ood  for  such  a  means 
of  subsistence,  and  career  of  useful- 
ness being  opened  out  to  their  sons ! 
But  we  do  not  base  our  proposal 
on  purely  selfish  grounds — that  is, 
merely  for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  and  their  offspring ;  we 
are  assured  that,  if  European  gen- 
tlemen were  once  appointed  to  the 
grade  of  Tahsildar,  native  gentlemen 
would  also  put  in  an  appearance, 
which,  as  ahneady  pointed  out,  they 
decline,  as  a  rule,  to  do  now — leav- 
ing the  field  open  to  men,  able  no 
doubt,  but  without  that  position  and 
standing  which  are  so  essential  in  a 
oountry  which  is,  and  always  has 
been,  so  strangely  and  yet  so  cha- 
racteristically conservative  as  that 
which  now  constitutes  our  *  Indian 
Empire.'     We  shall  conclude  this 
part  of  our  subject  by  an  anecdote 
which  we  can  vouch  for  as  fact.     A 
friend  in  India  the  other  day  asked 
one  of  the  '  oldest  inhabitants '  at 
his    station    (a  man  well  known 
throughout  Southern  India),  *Well, 

,  how  do  you  like  the  idea  of  a 

native  collector?'  The  old  man 
looked  up  in  astonishment,  and 
asked  for  explanation,  which  our 
friend  gave  by  telling  him  of  the 
measures  proposed  and  strongly  ad- 
vocated, at  home  and  in  influential 
circles,  for  throwing  open  the  doors 
to  all  appointments  and  to  all 
comers.  The  reply  was  no  less  cha- 
iMteriirtdo  th»n  tLe,  as  represent, 
ing  the  general  (native)  feeling  on 
tiie  subject — and  we  quote  it  verba- 
Hm  for  the  benefit  of  our  Anglo- 
Indian  readers.     '  Master,  see  ^ 


he  Tahsildar,  and  get  two 
hundred  rupees  (20Z.)  each  month 
pay;  how  much  money  that  man  got, 
if  the  Sikar  (Government),  make 
him  collector  P  ah !  bah !  ! '  The 
full  import  of  the  concluding  words 
must,  of  necessity,  be  unintelli^ble 
to  snob  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  visited  the  East  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  significance  and 
pathos  and  the  pantomime  which 
accompanies  them,  which  far  sur- 
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passes  the  expressive  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  of  the  Frenchman,  or  the 
eye-play  of  the  Italian  or  Spaniard. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  words 
folly  conveyed  to  our  friend  the 
idea  mecmt  and  acted — namely,  that 
if  the  '  Tahsildar,'  drawing  his  20Z. 
per  mensem,  could  accumulate 
thousands  of  rupees,  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  amount  which  a  col- 
lector, in  administrative  chai^  of 
the  whole  district,  would  amass,  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  on  a  salary  of 
over  200Z.  a  month  ! 

We  have  thus  briefly,  and,  we 
trust,  in  an  interesting  and  intelli- 
gible shape  (want  of  interest  in,  and 
failure  to  understand  Indian  sub- 
jects being  the  primary  causes  al- 
leged by  our  countrymen  for  the 
lamentable  want  of  interest  exhibi- 
ted by  them  in  the  welfare  and 
government  of  our  Eastern  Empire), 
placed  before  our  readers  our  view 
of  what  may  be  considered  the 
question  of  the  day  in  British  India 
— a  view  in  which  we  feel  sure  we 
shall  be  supported  by  the  majority 
of  Anglo-Indians  of  the  present 
generation,  who  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  subject,  and  we  trust  to 
revert  to  the  subject,  and  refer  to 
other  points  touched  on  by  our 
contemporary,  in  a  future  number 
of  this  journal. 

With  the  views  expressed  regard- 
ing the  next  point  commented  on  by 
our  contemporary  we  are  entirely 
'in  accord,'  namely,  the  excessive 
and  useless  legislation  which  has  of 
late  years  characterised  our  Indian 
rule. 

Scarcely  a  Gazette  is  published 
which  does  not  contain,  as  a  supple- 
ment, some  new  Bill  or  Act,  and  it  is 
most  difficult,  even  for  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  and  be  guided 
by  those  statutes,  to  feel  sure,  in 
deciding  a  case,  that  they  have  not 
overlooked  some  new  Act  or  Kegu- 
lation  which  directs  a  new  procedure 
or  cancels  a  former  law  on  the  sub- 
ject.    How  much  more  perplexing 


this  state  of  things  must  be  for  the 
educated  classes,  and  how  utterly  an* 
intelligible  to  the  illiterate  natires^ 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  abide  by 
laws  and  regulations  handed  down 
from  their  fore&thers,  we  leare 
our  readers  to  imagine.  That  our 
system  is  too  complex  admits  of  no 
doubt.  The  average  native,  that  is, 
the  ryot  or  landholder,  wovdd  mncb 
prefer  a  rough  and  ready  conn 
formed  by  the  district  magistrate  or 
one  of  his  assistants  on  their  tonis 
of  inspection,  assisted,  if  thongk 
advisable,  by  two  or  three  native 
gentlemen  of  known  character  and 
position,  which  would  manage  little 
cases,  whether  magisterial  or  re- 
venue, on  their  merits,  being  gaidcd 
by  moral  right,  precedent,  and  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  legal 
knowledge,  but  not  simply  on  points 
of  law  which  are  not  understood 
The  excellence  of  the  Indian  Pen&I 
Code  admits  of  no  gainsaying,  bat 
we  fear  it  is  too  good,  that  is,  io& 
intricate  and  civilised  for  the  Indian 
people,  who,  finding  by  sad  ex- 
perience that  a  pase  in  which  they 
may  be  mixed  up  is  not  decided  by 
its  *  right,'  but  by  legal  quibbles 
(to  them  as  a  nue  inexplicable), 
fall  a  ready  prey  to  the  hosts  of 
vakeels  (pleaders)  who  now  han!i: 
the  courts,  mag^terial  or  judici&L 
and  who  promise  much  and  hol3 
out  golden  views  of  success,  based 
either  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
law  or  their  influence  with  tbe 
'  Sahib,'  the  former  being  too  of^ec 
on  a  par  with  the  latter  and  repi^ 
senting  nothing. 

Amongst  those  of  a  lower  clas^ 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  deplor- 
able results  of  our  system  that  a 
criminal  prosecution  and  even  con- 
viction carries  with  it  no  disgrace. 
and  that  a  man  returns  to  his  honie 
and  village  after  an  imprisonment 
for  theft  or  other  crime  raiiier  a?  a 
hero  than  as  one  to  be  avoided  by 
all  honest  men.  This  fact^  and  the 
low  tone  of  morals  which  prevail  •« 
on  these  and  other  subjects,  is  com- 
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mented  on  and  deeply  regretted  hy 
the  native  speakers  at  the  meeting 
already  alluded  to. 

In  the  final  remedy  proposed  hy 
our  contemporary  to  check  and  era- 
dicate the  abuses  and  radical  faults 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  con- 
sider again  that,  whilst  excellent  in 
precept  and  theory,  his  plan  will  not 
or  would  not  succeed  on  trial.  It 
is  easy  to  say  or  to  write,  *  Let  our 
countrymen  mix  more  freely  with 
the  people,'  &c.  &c.,  but  what  are 
we  to  do.  when  the  people  won't 
mix  with  our  countrymen,  which  is 
really  the  case  ?  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions,  but  even  these  are  gene- 
rally in  the  case  of  Hindoos  or  Mus- 
snlmans  who  have  been  educated 
with  regiments,  and  are  consequently 
to  a  great  extent  Anglofied  by  their 
constant  mixing  with  Europeans 
since  their  earliest  childhood ;  and 
particularly  amongst  this  class  may 
be  reckoned — 

1st.  The  Moonshee  (teacher), 
who  is  thrown  for  hours  daily  into 
the  society  of  European  officers. 

2nd.  Men  who  have  something  to 
gain,  and  lay  themselves  out  for 
their  masters'  favour  in  every  way. 

3rd.  Men  who  have  been  expelled 
from  their  caste  or  are  not  generally 
well  received  by  its  members,  and 
who  seek  shelter  in  the  society  of 
Europeans. 

We  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard 
of  a  case  in  which  an  English  gen- 
tleman had  managed  to  mingle  on 
free  and  equable  terms  with  the 
native  community,  although  we  have 
known  of  many  who  have  tried  to  do 
so,  and  who  gained  golden  opinions 
hy  their  affability  and  courtesy, 
^omething  tempered,  we  must  con- 
less,  by  a  little  suspicion  amongst  the 
people  that  they  were  acting  a  part 
and  had  something  to  gain.  It  is, 
^^  e  repeat,  all  but  impossible  for  an 
English  gentleman,  at  least  in  the 
Ooyemment  service,  to  mix  with 
natives  as  one  gentleman  with  an- 
other, unless  we  can  change  the 
whole  character  of  both.     Real  na- 
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tive  gentlemen  now  keep  themselves 
apart  altogether  from  society  in 
general,  and  their  places  are  but 
poorly  filled  by  nobodies  from  our 
Presidency  colleges,  who  form  as  a 
rule  apt  illustrations  of  the  proverb, 
'  A.  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing.' 

The  Rajah  of  Yizianagram  is,  we 
imagine,  the  best  illustration  of  the 
style  of  native  gentleman  we  would 
wish  to  see  more  of,  and  with  whom 
all  our  countrymen  would  have  a 
pleasure  in  mixing.  Of  course,  from 
his  high  rank,  he  is  above  the  ordi- 
nary run,  and  must  excuse  our  in- 
troducing his  name  here  as  a  type 
in  whose  footsteps  we  should  like  to 
see  native  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
following.  His  ELighness  retains 
his  religion  and  that  of  his  fore- 
fathers, but  mixes  most  freely  with 
Europeans,  sitting  down  (but,  of 
course,  not  eating)  at  mess  dinners 
and  enjoying  hunself  excessively, 
playing  a  good  game  at  billiardiB, 
ana  dnving  a  right  good  turn-out 
without  being  in  the  least  fast,  or 
separating  himself  from  the  interests 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  sub- 
jects or  tenants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  simpler 
and  more  permanent  we  can  make 
our  administration  of  justice  and 
law,  the  better  it  will  be  liked,  and 
the  more  confidence  will  it  inspire 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  who, 
as  the  writer  in  St  Pauls  truly 
says,  cannot  understand  the  con- 
stant changes  in  law  and  procedure. 

If  we  suppose  also  that  those  who 
administer  the  law,  that  is,  the  sub- 
ordinate magistracy,  &c.,  are  cor- 
rupt, there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Penal  Code,  with  its  meshes,  which 
ha vebeen  described  as '  small  enough 
or  large  enough  to  catch  any  size  of 
fish,'  affords  a  ready  means  to  the 
end  aimed  at — for,  alas !  the  majority 
of  our  native  subjects,  even  those 
known  as  respectable,  are  often  en- 
gaged, directly  or  indirectly,  in 
operations  and  transactions  which, 
although  not  actually  criminal  in 
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themselves,  are  sufficiently  near  to 
it  to  render  it  ho  difficnlt  matter 
for  an  nnscrnpalons  official  to  ex- 
tract money  by  threats  of  criminal 
prosecutions  held  in  ierrorem  over 
the  victim's  head;  and  the  richer 
and  more  respectable  are,  of  course, 
those  most  easily  '  squeezed,'  from 
their  wish  to  avoid  any  exposure. 

If  then  we  are  to  carry  out  our 
bchemes  of  native  self-government, 
we  contend  that  we  must  go  higher 
for  our  stuff  and  find  out  the  native 
noble  and  gentleman.  And  if  we 
can  only  get  them  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate us,  and  by  a  give-and-take 
policy  enable  them  without  loss  of 
principle  to  accept  government  em- 
ploy, we  shall  then  find  that  our 
labour  has  not  been  thrown  away, 
and  that  we  have  done  more  to  se- 


cure the  future  welfare  and  inde- 
pendence of  India  than  we  ever  shaU 
by  persevering  with  our  present 
proteges,  the  Brahmins,  wbo  are 
disliked  alike  by  the  '  noble  Moor- 
inan,'  the  'mild  EEindoo.'  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  although  all  will  allow 
and  give  them  credit  for  their  won- 
derful perseverance  and  aptitude  in 
study,  and  regret  that  their  sole 
object  is  (with  a  few  noble  excep- 
tions), to  acquire  power  and  wealth 
by  any  means,  good,  bad,  or  indifie- 
rent. 

Before  taking  *a  leap  in  the  dark' 
in  the  East,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
West,  we  should  recommend  further 
and  more  careful  inquiry,  for  the 
consequences  of  a  false  step  in  the 
former  are  more  likely  to  be  serious 
than  in  the  latter  case. 
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Book  IV.— Mr.  OLipfiANt  Dbpo8«d. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 
JUSTICE. 


f[E  drawing-room  at  the  Hall  was 
80  large  and  long  that,  to  make 
it  more  cosj  during  the  winter  even- 
ingfl,  a  tall  screen  in  the  shape  of  a 
quarter  of  a  circle  was  usually  ex- 
tended  from  one  side  of  the  fire- 

5kce  halfway  across  the  apartment. 
ahe£  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  were  now 
seated  within  the  snug  space  which 
was  thus  partitioned  off  and  were 
both  facing  the  fire ;  while  Lord 
Stainmore  was  in  an  easy  chair  at 
the  other  side  and  therefore  a  little 
beyond  the  screen,  in  the  more  open 
part  of  the  room.  Mr.  Oliphant 
was  never  fond  of  glare,  and  a 
couple  of  wax  candles  on  the  man- 
telpiece were  the  only  light  in  addi- 
tion to  the  unsteady  blaze  of  the 
fire.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  room, 
except  the  small  enclosed  space, 
was  wrapped  in  that  dim  and  fiick- 
ering  twilight  in  which  everything 
is  visible  but  nothing  distinct,  and 
which  is  so  fevourable  to  grotesque 
tricks  of  the  imagination. 

When  Miss  Oliphant  and  her 
companion  arrived  at  the  door, 
which  was  on  the  same  side  as  the 
screen  but  a  considerable  distance 
down  the  room,  she  left  Frank  to 
advance  up  the  apartment  more 
leisurely,  and  hurried  forward,  partly 
in  her  excitement,  and  partly  to 
prepare  her  uncle  for  the  artist's 
extraordinary  reappearance.  Ac- 
cordingly she  swept,  as  I  said, 
past  the  end  of  the  curtained  area 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  the 
neck  of  her  uncle,  who  was  nearest 
her,  kissed  him,  exclaiming  in  clear 
decisive  tones,  *  Uncle,  you  love 
justice,  and  I  am  come  for  it.' 
Very  beautiful  she  looked  as  she 
stood  erect  the  next  instant,  with 


heightened    colour    4nd  sparkling 
eyes,  waiting  for  his  answer. 

'  My  dear  Kate,  you  shall  have  it 
— if  it  is  anything  I  can  do.  What 
can  you  mean  f '  returned  Jabea 
with  a  look  of  astonishment  it 
which  he  was  joined  by  the  two 
others.  Stainmore  however,  re- 
covering from  his  surprise,  was 
rising  from  his  chair  with  his 
blandest  smile  to  welcome  her,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  Holden  who  had 
now  advanced  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  screen  but  was  visible  to  him 
alone. 

Kever  was  there  change  in  a  man 
so  instantaneous.  The  smile  va- 
nished and  he  stood  transfixed  with 
fright  and  horror,  his  hair  almost 
bristling  and  his  face  becoming  first 
deadly  pale  and  then  absolutely 
livid  as  he  glared  at  the  grey  figure 
in  the  dim  light  before  him.  So 
great  was  the  shock  that  all  con- 
sciousness of  those  in  whosd  pre- 
sence he  was  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  for  the  time. 

*  Ah — hero  ?  Merciful  heaven  ! 
then  they  were  not  dreams,'  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  low  terror-struck  voice 
that  electrified  every  one  with  ite 
earnestness.  *  What  do  you  want 
now?  Blood!  it  is  always  more 
blood ! — I  thought  I  told  you  it 
was  Carlo.' 

The  artist,  rather  enjoying  the 
other's  fright,  advanced  a  step  or 
two  more  in  silence,  though  still 
not  so  far  as  to  become  visible  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant.  On  this  an  ex- 
pression of  still  deeper  terror  if  pos- 
sible fixed  itself  on  the  viscount's 
face  and  he  stepped  hastily  behind 
his  chair,  with  his  eyes  still  fastened 
on  Holden,  and  almost  shrieked  out, 
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*  Come  no  nearer !  I  am  not  to  be 
frightened — ^I  will  not  give  it,  I 
tell  you — ^no  nearer ! ' 

So  qnicklj  had  all  this  passed, 
and  BO  amazed  were  the  spectators, 
that  Kate  onlj  now  found  power  to 
say  to  her  uncle,  *  Uncle,  Mr.  Hol- 
den  is  still  living  and  has  come  with 
me.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  your- 
self, my  lord  ? ' 

Mr.  Oliphant  now  perceived 
Frank,  and  rising  gave  him  a  stately 
but  most  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand : 
'  Bless  me,  Mr.  Holden,  I  little  ex- 
pected to  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  again !  It  is  truly  won- 
derful how  we  can  have  been  de- 
ceived so  much,  but  we  are  delighted 
to  welcome  you  back  to  Reinsber.* 

*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  re- 
plied Prank,  *  but  I  fear  my  news  is 
scarcely  worth  a  welcome.' 

*  No  ?  Well,  we  will  hear  you 
and  decide.  You  know  Lord  Stain- 
more,  I  think.  Your  amval  or 
something  seems  to  have  agitated 
him  in  a  very  unusual  manner  .*  I 
cannot  quite  understand  it  yet.' 

Stainmore  had  now  in  some 
measure  regained  his  self-possession, 
though,  having  been  quite  delirious 
for  the  time,  he  was  unconscious 
how  far  he  had  committed  himself. 
On  Kate's  announcement  that  Hol- 
den was  still  living,  he  pressed  his 
hand  on  his  brows  and  his  face 
became  flushed  with  shame.  Ac- 
customed however  to  disguise  or 
control  his  feelings,  he  now  came 
forward,  though  his  voice  still 
trembled  with  agitation. 

*  I  think  I  have  been  ill,*  he  said ; 

*  my  head  is  strangely  light.  Your 
coming  on  us  so  suddenly,  Holden — 
I  hope  I — I  did  nothing — I  said 
nothing  to — ^that  is,  to  startle  you  ?  ' 

'You  thought  Mr.  Holden  a 
ghost ;  that  was  all,'  said  Miss  Oli- 
phant, with  cold  contempt. 

*A  ghost!  Ha,  ha, — ^that  was 
good.  Well,  then,  I  was  certainly 
a  great  fool,  Kate,*  he  replied  with 
an  affecte<l  laugh.  *Pray  excuse 
me.     I  have  always  been  dreadfully 


afraid  of  ghosts.  It  was  an  old  nurse 
who  used  to  frighten  me  when  quite 
a  child  with  such  stories,  and  I 
have  never  quite  got  over  them. 
Ha,  ha!  A — a  very  wrong;  thing- 
of  the  nurse,  Mr.  Oliphant  ?  * 

*  Perhaps  your  conscience  haJ 
something  to  do  with  the  matter  on 
this  occasion,  my  lord :  I  certainly 
do  not  envy  you  your  dreams,'  re- 
marked Kate. — '  I  believe  you  now, 
Frank, — every  word.' 

'My  conscience,  Kate!'  replied 
Stainmore.  '  Surely,  you  are  giving 
me  rather  hard  measure :  but  if  I 
must  make  a  full  confession,  this 
affair  of  Mr.  Holden's,  after  my 
anxiety  and  exertions  on  his  behalf^ 
left  such  a  deep  impression  on  my 
mind  that — I  never  told  you  before, 
I  think  ?  Well,  one  docs  not  like 
to  acknowledge  one's  weaknesses— 
but  it  positively  haunted  me  for 
months,  and  I  used  to  dream  ahcu; 
him  and  think  his  spirit  came  to  seo 
me  in  my  sleep,  to  urge  me  on  to 
justice  against  his  murderers.  It 
was  ridiculous  enough,  but  surely. 
Kate,  you  will  not  doubt  my  courage 
for  a  trifle  like  this  ?  ' 

*I  do  not  doubt,  my  lord,  that 
you  have  courage  enough  for  any- 
thing bad,  and  presence  of  mind  for 
any  hypocrisy,'  said  Kate. 

'Well,  I  see  I  am  in  disgrace 
somehow.  However,  Mr.  Holden, 
allow  me  to  offer  you  my  warmesi 
congratulations  oji  your  escape.' 
He  advanced  to  Holden  with  out- 
stretched hand,  but  the  artist  only 
made  him  a  cold  bow. 

'This  is  all  very  mysterious 
Kate,'  said  Mr.  Oliphant,  severely, 
*  and  I  think  you  ought  to  explain 
at  once  what  vou  mean.  Lord 
Stainmore's  fright  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  very  natural,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Holden's  sudden  reappearance 
might  have  been  even  on  myself  if 
you  had  not  prefaced  it  with  the 
announcement  that  he  was  no 
glior.L' 

'I   will   explain  myself,  dearest 
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uncle,  and  shall  conceal  nothing/ 
replied  his  niece.  *  I  told  you  that 
I  came  for  justice,  and  it  in  justice 
on  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Lord  Stain- 
more  there.* 

'  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Lord  Stain- 
more  ?  This  is  surely  a  dream,  too. 
However,  speak  on  boldly,  Kate :  I 
will  take  care  that  full  justice  is 
done.'  And  Jabez  seated  himself  in 
an  imposing  judicial  attitude,  while 
the  two  culprits  also  sat  listening 
intently  without  saying  a  word. 

Most  girls  would  have    shrunk 
from  the  ordeal  of  mentioning  a 
deep-seated    attachment  before   so 
large  an  audience,  but  Kate  had 
mT:ch  of  her  uncle's  determination, 
and,  being  quite  resolved  that  he 
should  now  know  everything,  did 
not  flinch  from  her  purpose.     Li 
few  words  but  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  she  related,  as  a  preface 
to  her  story,  the  accidental  way  in 
which  she  and   Frank,   before  the 
Ifttter's  departure  from  Beinsber, 
had  discovered  their  attachment  to 
one  another ;  their  fear  of  Mr.  Oli- 
phant's  anger,  yet  their  intention  of 
asking  his   consent  at  once;  and 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  promised  interces- 
sion  at  the   first  possible   oppor- 
tunity, a   promise   in   which  they 
trusted,  'and   which,'  added  Kat>e 
with  a  scornful  glance  at  that  silent 
lady,  'she  has  so  nobly  fulfilled.* 
Then  as  she  observed  a  look  of  deep 
pain  and    reproach  on  her   uncle's 
face,  her  cours^e  gave  way  for  a 
minute  or  two  and  she  fell  on  her 
knees  before  him,  clasping  his  hands 
and  kissing  them  through  her  tears. 
'I  know  I  was  wrong,   dearest 
uncle,'  she  said.     *I  ought  never, 
never  to  have  accepted  Mr.  Holden's 
offer  till  you  knew  it.     But  I  was 
an  ignorant   gii'l  carried  away  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  we 
loved  one  another — oh  so    truly ! 
Uncle,  have  you  not  loved,  yourself  ? 
— ^I  was  sure  of  it ;  then  will  you 
not  forgive  me — ^your   own   Kate 
who  never  meant  to  deceive  yon? 
Say  you  forgive  me.' 


'  But  I  think  Mr.  Holden  at  any 
rate  did  not  act  very  honourably  in 
not  making  his  avowal  to  me  first,' 
said  Jabez.  '  I  should  be  sorry  to 
judge  him  harshly,  but  it  looks  like 
an  abuse  of  my  confidence,  as  if  he 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  position 
deliberately  to  steal  your  affections.' 

Holden  coloured  and  exclaimed 
earnestly,  'Indeed,  indeed,  Mr. 
Oliphant,  you  will  do  me  great 
injustice  if  you  think  so.  I  was 
accidentally  surprised  into  the 
avowal  as  Miss  Oliphant  told  you. 
When  I  first  found  out  the  state  of 
my  own  feelings  respecting  her,  I 
not  only  struggled  with  them,  bnt 
was  intending  to  leave  Beinsber 
without  giving  the  slightest  hint  of 
them  to  any  one  and  at  the  first 
moment  - 1  could  stir  after  my  ill- 
ness.' 

'But  did  you  think  it  right  to 
leave  the  house  without  telling  me 
what  had  passed  ?  ' 

'That  was  not  Mr.  Holden's 
fault  but  mine,  uncle,'  said  Kate: 
'he  was  most  anxious  to  tell  you 
immediately,  but  I  dissuaded  him, 
trusting,  as  I  said,  to  Mrs.  Oliphant.' 

'  Well,  I  do  not  '  think  Mr. 
Holden  acted  in  this  case  with 
quite  his  usual  frankness — ^he  ought 
to  have  insisted.  However  all  men 
make  mistakes  sometimes  and  we 
are  under  great  obligations  to  him. 
As  for  you,  Kate,'  he  added,  kissing 
her  affectionately,  '  you  were  some- 
what in  fault  too ;  but  I  know  too 
well  how  good  a  girl  you  are,  not 
to  forgive  you  a  childish  attachment 
whicli  has  come  to  nothing.  Now 
go  on  with  your  story.' 

Though  she  did  not  like  the 
ominous  way  in  which  he  spoke  of 
her  affection  for  Holden,  Miss  Oli- 
phant kissed  her  uncle  again  grate- 
fully and  rose.  She  then  informed 
him  briefly  of  the  correspondence 
between  herself  and  Frank.  '  Thus 
our  engagement  was  a  very  short 
one,'  she  said;  'for  neither  Frank 
nor  myself  could  bear  the  thought 
of  its  continuing  longer  when  you 
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were  in  ignorance  of  it.  Afterwards 
therefore  we  corresponded  merely 
as  friends.' 

*  I  am  glad  you  repented  of  your 
error  so  soon,  Kate :  that  was  quite 
rights'  said  Jabez,  his  face  brighten- 
ing* ^y^e  shall  always  of  course 
consider  Mr.  Holden  a  friend  of  the 
family — Will  you  not  sit  down,  Mr. 
Holden  ? ' 

Miss  Oliphant  continued :  '  I  now 
come  to  the  day  when  we  heard 
from  Lord  Stainmore  of  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  disappearance.  That  was  if 
jrou  remember  the  loth  of  Decem- 
ber. On  the  izth  Mrs.  Oliphant — 
in  ftilfilment  no  doubt  of  her 
promise  of  assistance — ^wrote  Mr. 
Holden  this  letter,  enclosing  the 
one  which  I  now  hand  you  and 
which  purports  to  be  from  myself. 
Both  are  heartless  falsehoods,  for 
you  will  recollect  that  I  was  not 
engaged  to  Lord  Stainmore  till  six 
months  afterwards;  but  the  one 
with  my  name  attached  is  a  forgery : 
I  never  wrote  or  dreamed  of  such  a 
letter.  Please  read  them  and  judge 
&r  yourself — oh,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  how 
could  you  do  it  ? ' 

Jabez  took  the  letters  with  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment,  and 
read  them  twice  very  carefully, 
his  face  gprowing  sterner  and  sterner 
every  minute. 

'  This  is  certainly  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
writing,'  he  said  at  last  in  a  tone  of 
horror  and  wonder;  'and  as  she 
refers  to  the  other  note,  which 
seems  an  imitation  of  your  hand, 
Kate,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
she  is  responsible  also  for  the 
second.  But  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  her  sending  these  notes  under 
any  circumstances,  still  less  to  a 
man  she  supposed  dead.' 

<  Might  she  not  think,  sir,'  said 
Holden,  'that  there  was  still  a 
chance  of  my  being  found  alive,  and 
.jret  wish  by  these  means  to  put  a 
stop  to  my  suit  for  ever  ?  There  is 
no  doubt  i^t,  thouffh  professedly 
«9r  £riend,  sho  was  sSways  at  heart 
M^mtart  the  oM^t^h.' 


'  That  is  certainly  a  possible  ex- 
planation and  the  onlv  one  I  can 
see,'  replied  Jabez.  '  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
what  have  you  to  say  about  these 
vile  documents  ? ' 

Mrs.  Oliphant  had  been  trying  to 
coin  a  lie  which  would  pass,  out 
was  unable  to  strike  one  off  with 
the  speed  which  the  emergencj  re- 
quired. She  remained  silent  there- 
fore till  Jabez  in  an  ang^  tone 
repeated  the  question. 

*  I  knew  you  would  not  approve 
of  such  a  mesalliance,^  she  said 
faintly  at  last. 

'  If  I  did  not  approve  of  it,  at  all 
events  I  would  not  have  resorted  to 
lying  and  forgery  to  stop  it.  Then 
you  do  not  deny  you  wrote  these 
letters — will  you  not  speak  ? ' 

*I  wrote  them,'  she  replied,  as 
before :  *  but  I  did  it  for  the  best, 


as- 


*Very  well,  Mrs.  Oliphant,'  in- 
terrupted Jabez  in  awful  tones. 
*  You  own  the  fiact  and  that'  is 
enough.  I  have  never  liked  yon: 
I  knew  you  to  be  mean  and  dis- 
ingenuous, bat  I  did  not  imagine 
I  had  been  living  so  long  by  the 
side  of  such  a  sink  of  infamj  as 
this.  For  the  future  you  and  I 
must  part.  You  will  leave  Beiosber 
the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning 
and  choose  another  home.  I  sfaaU 
allow  you  a  small  annuity,  providing 
nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  again.* 

*  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait 
till  to-morrow  before  deciding  on 
the  matter  ?  '  asked  Stainmore  de- 
ferentially, as  the  wretched  woman 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
began  crying. 

'  My  lord,  I  trust  I  know  my  OTni 
business  best,'  replied  Jabez. 

'Yes,  uncle,'  said  Kate,  'and  his 
lordship  may  soon  find  he  has 
enough  to  do  to  attend  to  his  own.' 

'  Well,  let  us  hear,  Miss  Oliphant,' 
replied  Stainmore;  'you  speak  so 
charmingly,  I  could  listen  for  boon, 
whatever  the  subject.' 

Kate  tossed  her  head  wffi^% 
and,  turning  to  I^ran]^  MkiiiiiiBb 
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finish  the  story.  Holden  therefore 
briefly  narrated  the  particalars  of 
his  escape  and  the  information  he 
had  obtained  regarding  the  vis- 
coant's  complicity  in  the  attempt  on 
his  hfe.  At  the  end  he  handed  to 
Mr.  Oliphant  the  documentary 
proofs  he  had  brought  with  him, 
Carlo's  depositio|i  and  others. 

Mr.  Oliphant  took  the  papers  and 
g^lanced  over  them,  Stainmore  lean- 
iog  back  in  his  chair  the  while  wit]i 
an  easy  smiling  nonchalance.  Pre- 
sently Jabez  hemmed  ai^d  gave  judg- 
ment. 

^  These  papers,  Mr.  Qolden,  «eem 
to  be  genuine  documents,  but  really 
1  do  not  see  in  them  any  proof  of 
Lord  Stainmore' s  connection  in  any 
way  with  this  afikir.  In  fact,  the 
depositions  themselves  would  not 
be  admitted  as  evidence  for  a  mo- 
ment in  their  present  form  in  a 
court  of  justice.  But  even  if  we 
admit  them,  what  do  they  amount 
to?  Just  to  this — that  a  ruffian. 
Carlo,  whose  word  ^o  one  could 
trost,  deposes  that  a  certain  English- 
man, named  Smythe,  employed  him 
to  kill  you,  and  that  Lord  Stainmore 
was  in  Naples  at  the  time  under 
that  very  common  name.  No ;  you 
have  jumped  to  a  monstrous  and 
unwarrantiable  conclusion ;  but  if  it 
is  any  satisfaction  to  you,  I  may 
say  without  vanity  that  I  am  a 
pretty  good  judge  of  character  and 
that  I  have  xipver  met  a  more  e:^- 
cellent,  kind,  or  generous  man  than 
this  young  nobleman. — You  will 
excuse  my  having  looked  at  these 
papers,  Stainmore,'  he  added  with 
a  smile,  '  but  I  wished  thoroughly 
to  disabuse  Mr.  Holden's  mind  of 
this  strange  delusion ;  it  is  always 
so  unpleasant  to  see  an  intelUgeut 
man  the  victim  of  a  crotchet:  I 
could  tell  you  some  very  amusing 
stories  about  the  extraordinary 
fancies  of  men  I  have  come  across.' 

'^me  other  time,  Oliphant^  I 
hope  to  hear  them,'  said  the  vis- 
count spiling  courteously  but  with 
slight  hauteur,  'Mr.  Holder's  ci»ze 


is  certainly  an  amusing  one:  still 
as  be  is  1^  friend  of  yours  and  EatQ'§, 
I  must  thank  you  for  trying  so  well 
to  dispel  it ;  and  with  that  object  I 
will  myself  take  the  trouble  to 
'suggest  that,  English  names  being 
so  monstrously  difficult  to  foreigners  j 
this  Carlo,  or  what  you  call  him, 
may  very  probably  have  been  mie- 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  English- 
man who  eniployed  him,  if  he  was 
employed.  Besides  really,  Mr. 
Holden/  he  continued  after  a  glance 
at  Mrs.  Oliphant  to  see  if  she  were 
likely  to  take  any  part  in  the  con- 
versation, '  what  motive  could  I 
possibly  have  for  killing  you  P  You 
and  Miss  Oliphant  had  kept  your 
little  affair  quite  secret,  so  that  I 
could  not  be  jealous  of  you,  even  if 
I  had  been  in  love  with  her  at  that 
time:  just  imagine  the  absurdity 
of  a  British  peer  making  away,  all 
for  nothing,  with  a  landscape 
painter !  You  do  not  seem  to  have 
heard  of  the  trouble  I  gave  myself 
about  Ending  you — and  I  think  it 
is  rather  hard,  Kate,  that  you  have 
not  told  him.' 

'  Nor  does  Lord  Stainmore  seem 
to  think  that  we  have  eyes  or  ears,' 
retorted  Kate.  *  Why  were  you  so 
frightened  when  you  saw  Mr. 
Holden  ?--Why  did  you  talk  of  his 
ghost  wanting  more  blood  from 
you  ?— Why  did  you  speak  of  Carlo, 
if  you  did  not  know  him  ? ' 

Mr.  Oliphant  came  to  the  rescue; 
'E^ate,  you  seem  strangely  pre- 
judiced against  your  affianced  hus- 
band just  now.  His  lordship  amply 
explained  all  this;  he  said  he  had 
been  subject  to  dreams  about  this 
affair  from  his  very  anxiety  to  assist 
Mr.  Holden,  and  that  from  a  boy  he 
had  been  afraid  of  ghosts. — I  w^ill 
discuss  that  question  with  you  some 
time  of  the  proper  education  of 
children,  Stainmore:  it  is  a  very 
important  subject.' 

*  Yes,  uncle,  but  Carlo's  name  ? ' 

*Well,  I  rather  think,'  r^splied 
StaiiUBorey  'some  .Carlo  was  strongljc 
suspected  at  the  tim^  ftpd  perjba^f 
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the  name  might  get  mixed  up  with 
my  dreams — ^I  reallj  can't  say — ^yon 
cannot  expect  one  to  remember 
everything  that  happens  in  dreams. 
— ^Now,  is  this  queer  mistake  all  ex- 
plained ?  Ck>me  then,  Mr.  Holden, 
there  is  my  hand — as  a  Christian, 
I  forgive  you  your  unkind  sus- 
picions with  all  my  heart.' 

Mr.  Oliphant  said,  'You  are  a 
very  excellent  young  man,  Stain- 
more;'  but  Frank  haughtily  de- 
clined the  hand,  and  Kate  turned 
away  in  disgust  from  this  specimen 
of  a  forgiving  Christian.  IVom  her 
new  point  of  view  every  word  of 
the  viscount's  increased  her  preju- 
dice against  him. 

Stainmore  observed  the  action, 
but  scarcely  displayed  his  usual 
prudence  in  addressing  her  again 
at  that  moment:  'What,  are  you 
too  still  suspicious  of  me,  Kate  ?  I 
am  entix^ly  innocent,  and  you  will 
be  sorry  for  this  to-morrow.' 

*That  morrow  will  be  long  in 
coming,  my  lord,'  she  answered. 

'And  yet  a  few  hours  ago  you 
could  love  me  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  even  a  few  minutes  work 
miracles  of  change — surely  your 
dreams  must  have  taught  you 
that.' 

'  Faith,'  exclaimed  the  viscount, 
turning  to  Mr.  Oliphant  in  despair, 
'this  looks  unpropitious  for  the 
event  on  Saturday,'  the  day  fixed 
for  the  wedding. 

'  No,  no,'  answered  Jabez  aside ; 
'the  Oliphants  do  not  break  their 
engagements.  This  is  merely  a 
girlish  prejudice,  conceived  in  a 
moment  and  over  as  soon:  I  will 
reason  with  her  and  you  will  see  by 
a  little  tact  we  shall  soon  make  her 
fonder  of  you  than  ever,  as  is  the 
case,  I  believe,  in  all  true  lovers' 
quarrels,  eh  ? — ^Well,  Kate,  1  know 
you  are  not  qnite  yourself  with  all 
this,  but  you  must  think,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  you  have  spoken  most 
unjustly  to  Lord  Staixunoro.  You 
must  remember  that  you  are  to  be 
his  wife  to-morrow  week.* 


'  I  am  quite  myself,  dear  ancle ; 
but  his  wife — never !  * 

'Pooh,  pooh,  Kate.  You  loved 
him  and  engaged  yourself  to  him, 
and,  as  nothing  whatever  has  oc- 
curred which  can  reasonably  alter 
your  opinion  of  him,  we  musfc  keep 
our  word.' 

'  Nay,  uncle,  it  is  sometimes  more 
wicked  to  keep  one's  word  than  to 
break  it ;  and  this  is  not  the  man  I 
pledged  myself  to:  I  pledged  my- 
self, as  I  thought,  to  an  honest 
man,  Frank's  friend  and  yours ;  this 
is  Frank's  enemy  and — ^I  will  not 
say  what  besides.' 

'  It  is  most  absurd  and  wrong  to 
persist  in  this  way,  EJate,  and  I 
shall  be  very  angry  with  you  aoan. 
You  came  here,  as  you  said,  for 
justice ; — did  you  find  me  remiss  in 
doing  you  justice  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
case  where  the  proofs  were  clear  ? 
Well,  I  have  carefully  examined 
your  allegations  against  Lord  Stain- 
more  also,  and  the  justice  yon  seek 
compels  me  to  say  that  he  is  com- 
pletely innocent.' 

*  But  you  must  pardon  me,  uncle, 
if,  in  a  matter  so  nearly  affecting 
myself,  I  have  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  on  the  same  evidence.' 

'You  had  no  business  then,  to 
come  to  a  different  conclusion,' 
returned  Jabez  angrily.  'I  can 
have  no'^one's  interest  so  nearly  at 
heart  as  yours,  and  I  have  had  kr 
greater  experience  than  yourself  in 
the  judgment  of  difficult  cases. 
What,  a  raw  girl !  It  is  simplj 
insolence  and  ingratitude  not  to 
defer  at  once.' 

'In  almost  everything,  uncle,  1 
would  gladly,  most  gladly,  defer  to 
you ;  and  you  have  never  found  me 
backward,  I  trust,  in  renderiog 
homage  to  your  fieir  greater  intellect 
and  experience.  But  sometimes,  I 
do  not  know  how,  but  I  am  sure  it 
is  so,  woman's  wit  sees  clearer  than 
man's  wisdom — ^and,  though  I  am 
deeply  sorry  if  I  pain  you  by  saying 
so,  I  cannot  marry  him;  I  wonld 
sooner  die.' 
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^  This  is  atier  rebellion.  Kate,Kate, 
I  have  been  to  joa  as  a  fatJber.' 

'  Yon  have  been  more  to  tiie  than 
a  fiskther/  said  Kate,  kneeling  again 
and  bathing  his  hand  with  tears. 
'Dearest    nncle,   you   gave    me  a 
father's   love  when  I  had  not  a 
daughter's  claim.    Yon   took    me 
from     orphanage,      sorrow,      and 
poverty;  yon  fed  me,  clothed  me, 
taught  me ;  and  I  learned  neither 
least   nor    last    how    much     true 
nobility  I  had  to  reverence  in  yoar- 
self.    In  return — ^it  was  all  I  had — 
1  have  given  yon  a  daughter's  love. 
Dear  fatiier,  let  me  be  yonr  daughter 
still.    Let    me    stay  with  you — I 
hare  no  other  wish  now,  and  you 
would  be  very  lonely  without  me. 
I  will  never   marry  and  we  will 
forget  all  this.     If  any  old  dream 
of  love  should  ever  trouble  me,  I 
will  either  crush  it  down,  or  say  to 
it  that  you  have  done  so  much  for 
me  you  are  worthy  of  all  the  affec- 
tion this  poor  little  breast  can  give. 
We  were  very  happy  before,   by 
ourselves ;  we  may  surely  be  happy 
again.' 

^  This  is  all  very  well,  Kate ;  but 
I  never  did  break  my  word  in  my 
life  and  I  never  will.  I  am  as- 
tonished that  you  do  not  see  how 
unjust  and  unreasonable  your  ob- 
jections are.  You  must  certainly 
marry  him — ^you  can  then  live  at 
Reinsber  as  much  as  you  like,  if 
you  and  he  can  agree  on  the  point; 
I  need  not  say  how  happy  I  should 
be  to  have  you  both  with  me  still.' 

'  On  this  point  only,  dear  uncle, 
TOQ  must  excuse  my  compliance.' 

*But  I  will  not  excuse  you,' 
rejoined  Mr.  Oliphant  more  angrily 
than  ever.  *  You  compel  me  to  use 
my  paternal  authority,  and  I  com- 
mand you — ^mark— on  pain  of  my 
very  utmost  displeasure,  to  promise 
jou  will  marry  him.' 

'Never,  uncle,'  exclaimed  Elate 
rising,  '  unless  you  could  first  make 
me  love  him,  which  you  know  very 
well  you  can  no  more  do  than  you 
can  command  flame  from  heaven. 


Love  comes  only  where  love  likes 
— ^wilfuUy,  like  the  -dowers ;  and, 
when  it  does  come,  what  has  it  to 
do  with  laws  or  authority,  except 
to  langh  at  them?  Yet  is  it  not 
holy,  too  ?  I  think  so.  I  think  the 
parent  who  steps  between  a  girl 
and  her  choice  questions  a  warrant 
every  bit  as  valid  as  his  own — he 
sets  God's  command  against  God's 
gift ;  and  woe  be  to  him  if  he  does 
this  unnecessarily  or  thoughtlessly, 
from  some  miserable  election  of  his 
own  or  from  mean  motives  of  power, 
policy,  or  ambition!  Still,  since 
you  object,  I  will  not  marry  where 
I  choose — but  my  own  father  should 
not  make  me  marry  where  I  do  not 
choose.' 

'  Indeed  I  And  this  is  my  dutiful 
niece  Kate !  What  next,  I  wonder  ? 
Perhaps  Miss  Oliphant  will  even 
object  to  my  reminding  her  that  I 
have  other  relatives  ?  ' 

'  And  what  of  that,  uncle  ?  '  asked 
Kate. 

'  What  of  that,  presumptuous  dis- 
obedient girl  1  I  will  not  leave  you 
a  penny,  not  one  penny,  if  you  do 
not  take  his  hand  and  promise  to 
marry  him  instantly — instantly,  do 
you  hear  ? '  cried  Jabez,  almost 
choking  with  fury. 

Kate  flushed  indignantly  and  re- 
plied :  *  I  did  not  thmk,  uncle,  how- 
ever  angry  you  were,  you  would 
have  insulted  me.  Yoar  money 
indeed ! — I  imll  not  marry  him.' 

'Leave  the  house,  then:  I  will 
have  no  resistance  to  my  authority 
here.  Go — ^marry  any  beggar  you 
choose — you  can  take  your  choice 
now.  Ungrateful,  insolent  hussy! 
I  will  find  a  hundred  to  love  me 
better  than  ever  you  have  done, 
though  you  were  so  cunning  in 
pretending  it.  Go  —  go  —  don't 
plague  me  with  the  sight  of  you  any 
longer.' 

'  To-night,  uncle  ! '  said  Kate 
falteringly:  it  was  bitterly  cold 
and  a  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  shook 
the  windows.  *  Oh,  you  cannot  be 
so  cruel  1    Where  am  I  to  go  ? ' 
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'  To  the  devil  if  you  like.  Ha,  ha ! 
I  have  touched  you  now,  have  I  ? — 
To-night — ^this  instant.' 

'Yon  could  not  be  so  unjust 
surely,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  cried  Frank, 
with  difficulty  controlling  his  indig* 
nation. 

'Who  dares  to  say  that  I  am 
unjust?  And — and,  d — n  it,  sir, 
what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
matter  ?  * 

*  I  have  this  to  do  with  it,  that, 
as  an  honest  man,  I  must  say  you 
have  not  the  vestige  of  a  right — 
and  you  know  it  in  your  own  heart 
— to  compel  Miss  Oliphant  to  marry 
a  man  she  does  not  like ;  and  if  you 
turn  her  out  of  doors  on  such  a 
night,  everybody  will  cry  shame  on 
you.' 

'Sir,  I  do  not  think  you  have 
acted  so  honourably  yourself  that 
you  are  entitled  to  lecture  others — 
she  would  be  the  more  valuable 
prize  for  yourself,  I  suppose,  if  she 
stopped,'  said  Mr.  Oliphant  bitterly. 

*Ay,'  echoed  Lord  Stainmore 
mth  a  sarcastic  laugh. 

'  You  can  think  what  you  please 
about  that,'  retorted  Fitink;  'but 
I  really  must  decline  to  take  my 
code  of  honour  either  from  an  angry 
man  or  a  would-be  assassin.' 

'Well,  sir,'  replied  Stainmore, 
white  with  anger,  'we  shall  meet 
again,  I  trust.' 

'  The  sooner  the  better,'  said  the 
artist ;  '  I  will  then  teach  you  a  few 
lessons  you  greatly  need,  my  lord.' 

'Very  well,  sir,  very  well,'  re- 
plied his  lordship. 

'  But  I  trust  oar  meeting  will  be 
face  to  face  this  time,'  Frank  added 
contemptuously,  —  'not  a  coward's 
stab  in  the  dark.' 

'I  will  not  have  my  guest  in- 
sulted in  my  own  house,  Mr. 
Holden,'  broke  in  Mr.  Oliphant. 
'I  must  beg  you  to  leave  it  im- 
mediately: I  will  be  master  here. 
And  you,  you  most  ungrateful  girl, 
what  are  you  stopping  for  P  Go — 
go  inst««tiy.' 

'Not  to-night  I  pray  yoQ,  Oli- 


phant,' said  Stainmore:  'shewill 
see  her  mistake  soon.  Think  wbai 
a  night * 

'I  will  go  now,'  said  Kate 
haughtily.  'Mr.  Holden,  will  it  be 
too  much  trouble  to  escort  me  dowc 
to  the  village  ?  Then  I  will  just 
get  my  hat  again  and  meet  yoa  in 
the  hall. — Good-bye,  then,  dear 
uncle,  and  an  orphan's  thanks  for 
all  your  kindness.  You  are  angi)* 
now  and  have  mistaken  me — ^it  is 
no  matter — I  trust  you  wiU  find 
those  who  can  give  you  better 
affection, — and  I  am  very  sorrjt* 
pain  you  so  much — ^and — ^it  njaj  be 
very  long  before  we  see  each  otbcr 
agam — do  not  let  us  part  altogetber 
in  anger.'  And  she  approached  &s 
if  to  kiss  him. 

'  No — ^no — ^you  are  no  relative  of 
mine  now.  Go  and  starve:  jour 
fate  be  on  your  own  head.  Doh't 
write — don't  come  here  again— I 
shall  know  you  are  only  after  mj 
money.*  The  exasperated  old  man 
struck  at  her  with  any  insinuatioc 
which  he  thought  would  wound 
her. 

Her  lip  quivered  a  little  but  sbe 
answered  kindly,  '  Then  I  will  nut 
trouble  you,  uncle,  and  so — ^fare- 
well.' Then  she  walked  witii  & 
quiet  but  firm  step  across  the  rooi:: 
and  closed  the  door  gently  as  usaal. 

After  she  and  Holden  were  gone, 
Jabez  sat  a  long  time  in  silence 
looking  gloomily  into  the  £re, 
neither  Stainmore  nor  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant daring  to  interrupt  his  medi- 
tations. At  last  he  turned  to  the 
viscount  with  a  long  sigh. 

'I  must  apologise  to  you,  bit 
lord,'  he  said  courteously,  bat  with 
a  trembling  voice,  '  for  your  baring 
been  subjected  to  so  much  radene^" 
and  such  a  breach  of  faith  in  mj 
house.  I  am  very  sorry,  bat  ^ 
course  you  see  th^  nothing  cosld 
be  more  against  my  own  wish.' 

'  Do  not  mention  it,  Mr.  Olipba&V 
answered  Stainmore : '  I  T§g^  r^ 
deeplj  ikeX  I  %m  th^  iui^Qc^t  m^ 
ofaUthi^.' 
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*  Well,  I  am  a  victim  equally  with 
joorself  to  tlus  gross  defiance  of 
authority/ 

*  I  hope,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  Mrs.  Oli- 
pliant  ventured  by  and  by  to  say, 
'you  have  now  reconsidered  your 
determination  about  me.  You  see 
now  for  yourself  what  your  niece 
is,  how  wilful,  how  infatuated  with 
low  iocietv,  and  how ' 

*  Mrs.  OHphant,'  interrupted  Ja- 
bez  with  a  fresh  burst  of  anger,  *  I 
hare  not  reconsidered  my  determi- 
nation about  you,  because  it  needs 
no  reconsidering.  That,  at  any 
rate,  was  just.  You  and  your 
shameful  duplicity  are  the  real 
cause  of  all  this,  and  if  you  say 
another  word,  by  G — d,  you  shaU 
go  to-night,  stormy  as  it  is,  like — 
hke  her.' 

Mrs.  Oliphant  slunk  away  to 
her  room,  crying;  and  Jabez  rang 
the  bell  fhrioudy  to  order  in  wine 
and  cigars.  He  very  rarely  in- 
dulged  in  either,  but  to-night  he 
both  smoked  and  drank  fiercely; 
and  Stainmore,  for  companionship, 
filled  his  own  glass  and  lighted  a 
cigar. 

»Till  to-night,'  said  Jabez,  *I 
never  thought  myself  such  an  old 
man  as  I  am..  Over  sixty  one  finds 
a  very  Uttle  excitement  too  much 
for  one.* 

'To-night  would  have  tried  the 
strongest,'  replied  Stainmore. 

*Yes,  yes.  I  had  suffered  her  to 
wind  herself  about  me  too  much, 
somehow.' 

'  Ah,  it  does  not  pay  to  like  any- 
thing too  well.  When  you  lose  it 
the  pain  is  far  greater  than  any 
pleasure  you  have  ever  had  from 
it.  Give  me  slight  attachments  and 
plenty  of  them :  then,  if  you  are 
unlucky  in  some,  you  do  not  care — 
jou  have  scores  as  good  to  fall  back 
on.  I  always  back  the  field  against 
the  &vourite.' 

'  It  must  have  been  because  she 
WAS  so  lik#  Q^y  brpther,'  said  JabQ^^ 
got  Q^ti^ig  the  otih^*«  ipfxio). 
'?9!or  J^hii!  it  is  as  w^  I10  di4 


not  live  to  see  this  day.  Such  in- 
gratitude, such  unreasonable  obsti- 
nacy! * 

*You  have  certainly  been  very 
kind  to  her.' 

'Kind!  Yes.  She  was  a  little 
wild  thing  without  a  penny  when  I 
took  her,  and  I  gave  her  the  very 
best  education  without  any  regard 
to  expense,  and  I  let  her  do  almost 
what  she  liked — too  much  so,  it 
seems.  You  would  hardly  believe 
it,  but  I  allowed  her  three  hundred 
a  year  for  pocket-money  alone — 
three  hundred  pounds,  my  lord, 
each  year — and  paid  all  her  bills 
besides.  Ah  me !  I  know  the  time 
when  I  should  have  thought  myself 
as  rich  as  Croesus  if  I  had  received 
half  that  amount  for  my  whol^ 
salary — I  really  do  not  know  which 
is  happier,  i^e  shopman  or  the 
millionaire.' 

The  other,  not  knowing  how  to 
console  him,  or  not  willing  to  takp 
the  trouble,  let  the  old  man  ramble 
on  till  he  asked  nervously  after  a 
pause : 

*I  suppose  you  think  I  was 
right,  my  lord,  in  what  I  did  ?  I 
am  rather  stunned  and  my  judg- 
ment is  scarcely  so  clear  as  usual. 
But  pshal  I  was  right;  paternal 
authority  must  be  maintained  at  all 
costs.' 

Stainmore  was  glad  that  he  was 
not  required  to  answer  the  question, 
which  would  have  put  him  in 
the  dilemma  either  of  offending 
Jabez  by  opposing  him,  or  of 
confimung  the  old  man  in  his  re- 
solution of  throwing  his  niece  off 
altogether.  Neither  of  these  al- 
ternatives suited  the  viscount,  who 
was  busy  calculating  the  chances 
of  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
relatives,  of  course  with  a  view  to  the 
great  Stainmore  interest  therein. 

'  But  you  don't  think,'  he  an- 
swered, *  that  she  will  abandon  ypu 
altogether  in  this  way?  Surely 
she  wiU  come  bfi^ck  in  ^9  m^^ng 
tQ  9sk  yo^r  ^rgiveftefHi— or  ^0^  ^ 
aJDjratef 
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*  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  '  said 
Jabez  eagerly.  '  But  she  must  agree 
to  the  marriage :  I  camiot  honour- 
ably allow  that  to  be  broken  off.' 

*  I  have  been  frequently  to-night 
on  the  point  of  asking  you  to  with- 
draw from  the  engagement,  but  I 
thought  you  might  be  annoyed  at 
such  a  proposition,  and  perhaps 
might  think  I  was  backing  out  of 
an  agreement  unfairly.  Of  course 
to  give  her  up  would  be  a  great 
grief  and  trial  to  me,  but  sooner 
than  cause  such  unhappiness,  I 
think  I  ought  to  make  the  sacrifice.' 
After  Mr.  Oliphant's  last  observa- 
tion, the  viscount  thought  he  could 
air  his  generosity  without  cost. 

*It  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
Stainmore,'  replied  the  old  man. 
*  I  will  not  allow  you  to  suffer  for 
the  faults  of  my  family  if  I  can  help 
it.  Your  offer  is  a  very  noble  one, 
but  do  not  speak  of  it  again,  or  you 
vnll  offend  me.  If  ehe  ever  comes 
back  to  Keinsber,  she  shall  come 
on  condition  of  restoring  the  honour 
of  our  family  by  marrying  you.* 

*But  at  all  events  had  we  not 
better  agree  to  defer  the  marriage 
a  little  till  she  gets  over  her  pre- 
sent silly  prejudice  against  me  ?  * 

*  Well,*  answered  the  other  with 
hesitation ;  '  perhaps  it  is  weak,  but, 
at  your  request,  I  have  no  objection 
to  yield  so  far — on  the  complete 
understanding  that  the  marriage  is 
only  deferred.* 

*Very  well,  then:  and  would  it 
not  be  as  well  for  you  to  let  her 
know  to-morrow  that  you  are  wil- 
ling to  make  this  concession  ?  ' 

*  No,  it  would  not,'  said  Jabez  in 
wrath.  *What  do  you  take  me 
for,  my  lord  ?  I  have  perhaps  been 
hasty,  but  at  my  time  of  life  it  is 
surely  too  much  for  any  one  to  ex- 
pect that  I  shall  ask  pardon  from  a 
disobedient  girl.  I  am  too  proud. 
If  she  wants  grace,  she  must  come 
for  it.* 

*  Oh,  she'll  come,  you  may  de- 
pend on  it,  sooner  or  later :  *  Stain- 
more  really  believed  what  he  said, 


for  he  could  not  conceive  the  pogsi- 
bility  of  any  woman  throwing  away 
a  magnificent  fortune  from  simple 
dislike  to  himself,  favourite  of  the 
sex  as  he  was. 

*You  really  think  so?  Well, 
perhaps  she  will — she  is  not  a  bad 
girl  after  all.  And  now  let  ns  talk 
about  something  else — anything  but 
this  unpleasant  subject.' 

He  walked  to  the  vrindow  and 
threw  it  open.  The  night  was  as 
wild  as  ever,  the  snow  thick  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air,  so  that  he 
could  only  see  a  few  yards,  while 
the  wind  whirled  a  quantity  of 
sleet  in  his  face  and  shAok  the  case- 
ment so  violently  that  his  utmost 
strength  was  required  to  hold  it. 
He  soon  slammed  it  to,  therefore, 
and  came  back  to  the  fire  with  a 
very  pale  face.  After  making  a 
great  fuss  in  dashing  the  particles 
of  snow  off  his  coat  he  poured  oat 
with  an  unsteady  hand  a  glass  or 
two  of  wine,  which  he  drank  in 
quick  succession. 

'We  shall  have  a  great  fSall  of 
snow  before  morning,  I  think— 
real  Christmas  weather,  Stainmore. 
Fill  your  glass  again,'  he  said  hus- 
kily. *My  voice  is  rather  hoarse 
— I  must  have  caught  cold  with 
that  window.  Yes,  we  shall  hear 
to-morrow  of  sheep  being  oxer- 
blown  and  all  sorts  of  things.* 

*  Is  that  a  common  occurrence 
hei*e  ?  * 

'Very;  sometimes  a  hundred  in 
one  flock — ^but  only  on  the  hills, 
you  know;  and  I  never  heard  of 
persons  being  lost  about  here— you 
never  did,  did  you  ?  ' 

*  Well,  some  one  was  telling  me 
a  story  one  day  about  a  shepherd  at 
Reinsber * 

*  Yes,  yes,  but  that  was  on  the 
moors,   you  know — & — a  very  dif- 


ferent thing — a  thousand  feet  abore 
this  place.  And  it  was  years  ago. 
Of  course  men  who  are  loddog 
after  sheep  are  out  aU  the  day  acd 
are  exposed  to  the  weather  a  mach 
longer  time. — ^But  it  would  he  al- 
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most  impossible,  I  take  it,  for  tra- 
vellers to  be  lost  in  the  valleys 
noW'Si'-dajs  when  the  roads  are  so 
pod  ?  * 

'Still  I  have  heard  of  such  in- 
:>tauces.' 

*  I  think  jon  must  be  mistaken, 
ray  lord,  *  said  Jabez  sharply.  •  *  How 
did  yon  like  Scotland  again  ?  ' 

They  tried  many  subjects  bat 
always  wandered  back  in  a  circle  to 
the  old  point.  At  last  they  went 
CO  bed,  agreeing  that  Elate  Oliphant 
would  return  to  her  duty  in  the 
mormng. 


CHAPTER  vn. 

A  CONSPlRACr,  AND   THE  FALL   OF   MR. 
OLIPHANT. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  fol- 
low Kate  and  Frank  in  their  wild 
and  dangerous  walk  through  the 
PLOW  to  Mrs.  Mansfield's,  where 
fiiey  had  determined  to  stay  the 
iii;?ht.  They  barely  escaped  with 
iheir  hves,  but  even  in  their  peril 
the  artist  found  time  to  persuade 
Miss  Oliphant  to  become  his  wife, 
:iTi.i  tbev  were  married  a  few  weeks 
al>erward8. 

AVe,  however,  must  pursue  the 
l^)rtiines  of  our  hero.  Mrs.  Oli- 
[)hant  left  the  Hall  the  next  day, 
md  Lord  Stainmore,  finding  that 
Ivate  did  not  come  back,  soon  grew 
ired  of  the  old  man's  society  and 
leparted  also.  Jabez  was  thus 
oft  alone  in  the  great  house.  He 
Wt  his  solitude  bitterly,  and  for  a 
ime  nursed  a  fond  hope  that  his 
lit'ce  would  still  return ;  but  as  the 
vteks  went  on  and  she  came  not, 
le  jrrew  more  incensed  against  her 
ban  ever.  By  and  by,  however, 
iia  thoughts  returned  into  their 
id  channel,  and  he  decided  that,  if 
0  had  not  much  private  happiness, 
e  ought  now  more  than  ever  to 
ve  for  the  public  good. 
Now  the  public  good  in  his 
pinion  demanded  the  sacrifice  of 
0  less  a  personage  than  Sir  George 


Highside,  whose  support  of  Haw- 
trey  and  opprobrious  expressions  to 
himself  he  had  not  forgotten.  Con- 
stantly on  the  watch  therefore  for 
an  opportunity,  he  contrived  before 
long  to  punish  the  baronet,  who  now 
and  then  walked  home  after  a  good 
dinner  somewhat  the  worse  for 
his  two  bottles.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  met  Mr.  Oliphant  on  a 
narrow  pathway,  and  without  in- 
tending it  slightly  pushed  him :  for 
which  Jabez  in  great  glee  forced 
the  bench  of  magistrates  to  fine 
their  chairman  ten  shillings  and 
costs  for  an  assault.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Truman  fare  much  better,  for  when 
he  still  refused  to  excommunicate 
HAwtrey,  and  furthermore  continued 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  Sir 
George,  Jabez  indignantly  with- 
drew the  increase  of  stipend  which 
he  had  hitherto  allowed  him.  But 
the  term  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  power 
was  near  an  end.  So  many  per- 
sons about  E/cinsber  had  felt  the 
weight  of  his  arm  that  a  power- 
ful coalition  was  at  last  formed 
against  him  with  the  object  of 
meting  out  to  him  something  of 
the  measure  he  had  given  others. 

The  sagacious  and  powerful 
mind  of  Fothergill,  delighting  in 
stratagems — if  we  may  here  follow 
the  Homeric  vein  of  the  original 
MSS.  in  describing  an  event  so 
untoward  to  our  king  of  men — 
was  that  which  first  conceived  a 
plot  so  dire.  To  him  were  added 
the  mild  wisdom  of  Hawtrey,  lord 
of  the  ferule,  and  the  ponderous 
strength  of  Wideawake  ferocious 
in  conflict,  among  Craven  dalesmen 
chief.  From  distant  homes  came 
they  both  to  attend  the  spirit-re- 
viving council,  that  from  the  birch- 
resounding  halls  of  Stainton,  this 
from  Sandy  Topping,  fertile  in 
rocks  and  heather.  Thither  too, 
breathing  battle,  eager  for  the  fray, 
came  the  Highsides,  father  and  son, 
both  the  horse-loving  Harry  and 
Sir  George,  the  fiery-faced ;  no  six 
men  could   drink  the  quantity   of 
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twenty-port  which  (at  least*)  he 
did,  daily  consuming  it  jilone, — 
such  men  aa  now  live.  Nor  was 
loud-voiced  Truman  absent,  though 
in  his  heart  he  loved  not  wars  or 
murderous  battle  ;  nor  yet  Carlton 
good  at  beeves.  All  these  and 
more  were  gathered  in  the  smoke- 
rejoicing  parlour  of  the  Red  Lion 
till  the  little  room  was  full  of  them, 
to  see  if  haply  for  the  sons  of 
mortal  men  deliverance  might  yet 
be  found  from  the  unappeasable 
wrath  of  Jabez.  Even  as  when — 
but  thank  you,  I  think  that  will 
do,  my  dear  prince  of  poets,  as  we 
seem  to  be  coming  to  a  six-line 
simile  about  a  lion  and  hunters. 

The  conspirators  met,  then,  at  the 
Red  Lion ;  and  Sir  George,  having 
been  voted  into  the  chair  nem.  con., 
called  on  Fothergill  to  state  the 
object  of  the  meeting.  William 
was  about  to  comply  when  Dick 
Wideawake,  who  had  been  asked 
to  attend  with  Hawthomthwaite  to 
represent  the  farmers  and  working 
men,  brought  down  his  clenched  fist 
on  the  deal  table  with  some  force. 

'Dal  it,  Sir  George,*  he  ex- 
claimed, *wi'  aw  respect,  ye  mun 
be  forgitting  yersel  awtogither. 
We  owt  to  order  what  we  want, 
first,  I  say.  lt*s  like  trying  to  git 
butter  out  o'  chum  milk,  is  takking 
counsel  wi'out  a  glass  afore  yan. 
What,  a  single  noggin  '11  harm 
nane  on  us;  an'  talk  dry-lipped 
I  nauther  can  nor  will.' 

Sir  George  bowed  a  gracious 
assent  to  an  amendment  that  was 
far  from  unpalatable  to  him,  and 
when  the  numerous  wants  of  the 
company,  in  the  shape  of  spirit, 
lemons  and  tobacco,  had  been  sup- 
plied, Fothergill  proceeded. 

*  I  think,  gentlemen,  you  all 
know  why  we  are  met  here  to- 
night; so  I  shall  cut  my  remarks 
short.  During  the  last  year  or  two 
Mr.  Oliphant  has  been  doing  some 
very  strange  things,  strange,  ofien- 


sive,  and  imjustifiable.  Otir  Tillage 
was  a  peaceable  little  place  enongli 
before  ne  came  to  it;  but  for  a 
long  time  he  has  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  pry  into  everybody's  con- 
cerns, manage  people's  business  for 
them,  and  be  the  grand  "censor 
morum  "  of  every  household,  find- 
ing  out  our  faults  or  inventing  faults 
for  us,  and  then  scolding  or  preach. 
ing,  lecturing  or  hectoring  us  into 
amendment.' 

*  Ay,  he  licks  ye  hollow  at  ear- 
monising,  Mr.  Truman,  up  liill  or 
down,'  remarked  Wideawake;  'he 
hes  twice  as  mich  wind  for  t'  job 
as  iver  ye  bed,  an'  he  niver  bre'c 
t'  trot  nauther.' 

'Order,  Mr.  Wideawake,'  gaid 
the  chairman. 

*  Who  is  there  that  has  not  suf- 
fered from  him  ? '  continued  Fother- 
gill. *Tou,  sir,  andMr.  Wideawaic 
here,  have  been  brought  before  a 
court  of  law  by  him  ;  Hawtrey  asd 
Mrs.  Mansfield  have  been  threat- 
ened and  grossly  insulted,  Trmsz 
has  been  severely  rated  and  "cut;' 
all  for  paltry  or  imaginary  offences 
Down  to  the  very  boys,  the  tiUs- 
gers  almost  individually  have  sus- 
tained injury  or  insult  from  him- 
and  then  he  must  try  forsooth  b 
dragoon  them  into  submission  .'- 
excuse  me,  Captain  Highside,  I 
mean  no  reflection  on  yon;  to: 
only  did  your  duty.  To  crown  al^ 
in  the  same  domineering  spirit  b 
must  turn  his  niece  out  of  doors  ct 
one  of  the  wildest  nighis  evr- 
known,  without  a  moment's  grac\ 
or  preparation,  and  without  e^e: 
any  reasonable  cause.  I  sliudiifr 
when  I  think  of  that  terrible  t^?-* 
of  hers  through  the  snow.' 

*  Yes,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant — one  u 
the  most  agreeable  and  ladjUk-: 
women  I  ever  met,'  said  the  baro- 
net ;  *  I  consider  his  conduct  n^ 
sending  her  off,  without  the  sKghte? 
reason  apparently,  by  far  tie  wor^' 
thing  he  has  done.' 


*  ll'hero  is  an  awkward  7f  here,  of  which  the  editor  can  make  nothing. 
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*  Poor  Kate ! '  sighed  Harry. 
'What  are  we  to  do  to  him  ? ' 

'Have patience,  Mr.  Highside,  for 
a  minute/  resumed  Fotherg^ll.  *  I 
know  he  would  saj,  and  very  truly, 
thai  he  did  all  this  believing  it  to  be 
right — I  have  observed  that  any- 
thing specially  bad  always  is  done 
in  the  name  of  justice :  I  know  too 
that  to  a  man  of  his  wealth  a 
certain  influence  is  dne ;  bnt  it  must 
be  freely  given  and  not  enforced.' 

'I  really  do  not  see  why  a  man 
should  have  influence  merely  because 
he  is  rich,  Fothergill,'  said  tte 
chairman:  *  there  are  better  men 
in  this  room  than  Jabez  Oliphant. 
A  man,  who  does  not  know  his  own 
grandfather,  and  whose  father  is 
only  too  well  known,  should  not 
come  back  to  his  native  village  to 
give  himself  airs.  Ho  should  go 
where  he  is  not  known. 

'  True,  Sir  George ;  but  with  sub- 
mission, and  as  a  mere  fact,  large 
wealth  always  has  a  certain  power. 
However,  we  are  all  tired  of  this 
domineering  of  his  and  are  agreed 
that  he  is  not  to  be  a  king  over  us 
any  longer — not  even  to  be  old 
King  Congo,  Dick — ^if  we  can  help 
it.  And  by  leaguing  against  him, 
we  can  at  least  scotch  the  snake  if 
we  cannot  kill  it.' 

*Ay,  he's  a  grit  boa-constrictor 
at  'ud  swallow  us  up,  banes  an'  aw, 
if  his  month  wor  nobbut  big  enough ; 
an'  aw  acos  he  likes  us  sa  weel ! ' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Fothergill,'  said  Haw- 
trey,  *  we  are  thus  far  agreed ;  we 
have  to  stop  the  nuisance.  But  let 
as  have  some  practical  suggestion 
as  to  the  means.' 

*I  had  rather  have  left  that 
to  yourselves,  gentlemen,'  replied 
William.  '  However,  suppose  we 
first  try  to  get  him  struck  off  the 
commission.  The  loss  of  his  office 
would  be  a  great  blow  both  to  his 
pride  and  influence.' 

*  True,'  cried  every  one ;  '  it  would 
be  capital:  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? ' 

*I  think  it  might  be  done  by  a 
petition  influentially  signed.     The 


way  he  acted  when  the  public  meet- 
ing was  held  about  him  must  b6  our 
sheet-anchor, — his  ordering  out  the 
yeomanry  and  making  them  charge. 
We  must  set  forth  how  unnecessary 
any  interference  was  and  how  dread- 
ful the  consequences  might  have 
been  if — if  the  yeomanry — what 
shall  I  say,  Harry  ?  '  he  added  turn- 
ing towards  Highside  with  a  slyness 
which  made  all  the  company  laugh. 

*Why,  if  Mr.  Highside  hedn't 
liked  a  noggin  o'  brandy  here  at  t' 
Bed  Lion  better  than  a  brokken 
head  on  t'  Green,*  said  Dick ;  *  an' 
nane  sich  a  bad  choice,  nauther, 
Mr.  Highside.  Ye've  cut  yer  wis- 
dom-teeth, I  can  see.' 

'Come  now,  Fothergill,  what 
could  T  do  ?  '  said  Harry.  *  You 
know  I  had  only  two  fellows  with 
me,  and  as  for  that  O'Callaghan — ' 

*  Oh,  don't  apologise  for  not 
having  cut  our  throats,  Harry,'  in- 
terrupted William ;  '  one  easily  for- 
gives a  failure  of  that  sort.  The 
truth  is  it  was  a  very  foolish  busi- 
ness, and  we  must  make  it  out  in 
our  petition  to  be  as  foolish  as  we 
possibly  can,  throwing  all  the  blame 
of  course  on  Mr.  Oliphant,  and  ex- 
pressing very  strongly  our  opinion 
that  he  is  in  consequence  utterly 
unfit  to  have  a  seat  on  the  bench. 
I'll  word  the  thing  if  you  like,  and 
here  are  thrqe  magistrates  who  will 
sign  it  at  once  I  suppose — you,  Sir 
George,  Mr.  Carlton,  and  myself. 
We  can  get  almost  ;,ill  the  justices 
who  attend  Stainton  sessions  to  foot 
it ;  and  if  all  persons  present  will  do 
the  same,  and  Dick  here  will  under- 
take afterwards  to  go  round  with  it 
in  the  village,  why,  I  think  we 
shall  make  out  a  pretty  strong  case 
for  the  interference  of  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State.' 

*I*11  tak  it  round  wi'  pleasure,' 
said  Wideawake,  *an'  begow  I 
willn't  leave  man  woman  or  child 
till  I've  gitten  'em  to  put  their 
names  tull  it.  Ye  sail  see  now 
what  I  can  do  wi'  'em,  though  I's  e 
nobbut  a  plain  farmer.' 
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*  Yes,  a  horse-jobber,  too,  and  a 
confoundedly  sharp  file  at  it ! '  said 
Fothergill ; — *  yonVe  forgetting  that 
brown  mare  yon  sold  me.  The 
horse-jobbing  does  more  for  you, 
Dick,  than  ever  your  farm  did.' 

*Whya,  whya,  happen  it  does 
an'  happen  it  doesn't.  Yan  cannot 
bear  to  see  an  honest  penny  ligging 
i*  t*  road,  ye  knaw,  wi'out  stooping 
to  pick  it  up;  yan  'ud  be  a  bom 
fool  if  yan  could :  for  efter  aw, 
brass  is  brass,  as  ye  said  yersel. — 
Mrs.  Grandilugs,  let's  hev  another 
noggin — an'  try  to  put  some  gin 
in  it  this  time,  d'ye  hear !  There's 
as  mich  distance  at  ween  t'  drops 
o'  spirit  i'  what  they  caw  gin  an' 
watter  here,  as  there  is  atween 
trouts  i'  a  beck,  Mr.  Truman. 
Efter  ye've  swallowed  t'  first  drop 
i'  a  mouthful  o'  watter,  ye've  to 
wait  hauf  an  hour  afore  ye  come  to 
f  next.' 

*I  don't  think,  Fothergill,'  said 
Truman,  *that  I  can  sign  this 
petition  myself.  It  would  bo  an  act 
of  revenge.' 

*  But  surely  you  do  not  think  he 
was  right  in  the  steps  he  took  about 
the  public  meeting  ? ' 

*Sro,  I  think  he  acted  very 
injudiciously,  as  ho  has  often  done. 
But  through  all  his  crotchets,  he 
has  intended  to  be  both  just  and 
generous;  only  he  is  too  dictci- 
torial.' 

*  And  that's  just  what  no  gentle- 
man can  stand,  you  know,*  said 
Harry.  *  If  you've  a  thoroughbred 
you  must  coax  her,  mustn't  you, 
Dick  ?  Fancy  Jabez  Oliphant  try- 
ing to  dictate  to  my  father  there  ! ' 

*But  ho  could  not,  Harry;  he 
could  not,'  said  the  baronet.  *  I 
despise  him ;  and  all  he  can  do  is 
not  w^orth  a  moment's  notice. — ^But 
I  don't  understand  what  the  parson 
there  is  thinking  about :  you  surely 
will  not  desert  us  at  a  pinch,  Tru- 
man,— refuse  to  sign,  eh  ?  ' 

*I  think  Mr.  Truman  is  right,' 
said  John  Hawtrey.  '  As  the  clergy- 
man of  the  place,  he  ought  to  live 


in  peace  with  all  men ;  as  indeed  he 
does,  bearing  enmity  to  no  living 
thing  I  could  ever  hear  of^  but  the 
fish  and  the  caterpillars  in  his  gar- 
den, and  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  long 
since  found  out  the  easiest  means 
of  killing  these.  However,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  sign  and  give  you  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  church  militant.' 

Truman  was  the  only  person  pre- 
sent who  declined  to  back  the  peti- 
tion,  and  the  latter  having  been  de- 
cided on,  he  said  rather  doubtfnlljr, 
*  There  is  perhaps  one  thing  which 
I  could  have  approved.' 

'What  is  that?  Let  us  have 
the  clerical  mite  by  all  means,' 
said  Fothergill.  *  A  hulking  six- 
foot  fellow  like  you,  Truman,  has 
no  right  to  keep  such  a  tender  con- 
science. You  should  give  it  to 
some  sickly  girl,  and  get  another.' 

*  Girl,  or  conscience  ?  '  asked 
Harry.  'Now,  don't  you  know 
he  is  booked  for  Miss  Xorber, 
Fothergill,  and  she's  no  chicken  : 
Wouldn't  her  nose  grow  sharper 
still  if  she  thought  old  Truman  was 
after  anybody  else !  ' 

*Now,  Harry,'  said  the  incum- 
bent, making  his  stereotyped  repli 
to  badinage  of  this  kuid,  'how 
absurd  you  are !  Why,  how  can  I 
marry  on  an  income  of  sevenfy-two 
pounds  four  shillings  and  twopence: 
And  then  you  know  I'm  too  old  bj 
ten  years.' 

'  Not  a  bit  too  owd,  Mr.  Trumao,' 
remarked  Dick ;  *  don't  ye  know  'at 
women  all'ays  like  chaps  'at  hev  bed 
a  bit  of  experience  ?  As  to  yer  in- 
comings, they  aren't  mich  to  be 
sure ;  twa  three  bits  o'  deah'ng  i' 
horseflesh  'ud  be  worth  mair  ncr 
aw  t'  boiling — that  is,'  he  adde-i. 
hastily,  *if  they  were  varra  Inckv 
uns — I  don't  say  all'ays,  ye  know. 
But  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Mr.  Truman ; 
as  ye  hevn't  mich  yersel,  ye  owt 
to  marry  a  lady  wi'  a  fortun ;  sbc's 
na  business  wi'  sa  mich  brass,  hc'^ 
ony  single  lady,  say  I — she  owt 
to  share  it  wi'  some  fellow  'at  can 
spend  it  for  her  like  a  gentleman. 
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Dung  isn't  worth  onglit  till  it's 
spread,  ye  knaw,  an*  what's  t'  good 
o'  letting  it  hg  o'  heaps  ?  ' 

^Yery  good  advice,  Dick,*  said 
Hawtrey.  *  But  what  is  your  plan, 
Truman?' 

*Well,  could  we  dissolve  this 
absurd  society  of  Mr.  Oliphant's 
for  the  Propagation  of  Virtue  ?  It 
does  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the 
parish,  I  fear, — gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering  everywhere.' 

'  Hurrah,  yes  ;  that'll  be  another 
rap  for  him,'  shouted  Harry,  '  and, 
by  Jove,  I'm  ashamed  of  seeing  my 
name  on  that  prospectus,  ib^n't 
yon,  fisither  ?  You're  down,  too,  you 
know.' 

*No,  Harry,'  said  the  baronet, 
'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  anything  I 
ever  did — have  no  reason,  sir :  who 
is  there  that  I  need  be  afraid  of  ? 
6nt  as  Mr.  Truman  thinks  this 
society  a  failure,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  take  your  votes  about  dissolving 
it.' 

*But  can  we  dissolve  it  without 
summoning  a  formal  meeting  of 
the  committee  and  Mr.  Oliphant  ?  ' 
asked  Fothergill. 

*  Why,  sir,  almost  all  the  com- 
mittee are  present,'  said  the  chair- 
man, testily,  *and  we  know  what 
that  fellow  Oliphant  would  say, 
as  well  as  if  he  were  here.  We 
must  count  him  as  one  vote  against 
the  proposition — that's  all.  I  rule, 
sir,  that  we  are  perfectly  competent 
to  settle  the  question.' 

*  And  I  propose,  then,  that  this — 
this  Virtue,  or  what  you  call  it,  be 
done  away  with,'  exclaimed  Harry. 

*This  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Virtue,  you  mean,  Harry,  I 
suppose,'  said  the  chairman.  /Very 
well ;  is  there  any  opposition  to  the 
motion  ?  Carried  then  without  dis- 
sentients, and  I  declare  the  said 
society  dissolved.  What  is  the  next 
proposition  ? ' 

*  Can  you  suggest  anything  your- 
self?' inquired  Fothergill,  knowing 
the  deference  which  the  old  baronet 
always  expected. 
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*  Why,  no  ;  unless  all  here  were 
to  agree  to  take  no  further  notice 
of  him.  Of  course,  I  shall  take 
none  ;  but  it  is  for  the  rest  of  yow 
to  consider  whether  what  this  low 
fellow  has  done  in  the  neighbour- 
hood does  not  entitle  him  to  be  sent 
to  Coventry  by  every  one.' 

'  A  very  good  notion.  Sir  George,' 
said  Fothergill ;  *and  besides  cutting 
him,  to  make  him  ashamed  of  him- 
self if  we  can,  we  ought  to  agree 
together,  all  who  are  here,  to  unite 
in  opposing  him  if  he  attempts  any 
further  onslaught  on  any  one  in  the- 
district,  whether  rich  or  poor ;  and 
in  that  case,  we  ought  to  see  if  we 
cannot  find  some  charge  against 
himself  and  bring  him  before  the* 
magistrates;  for  that  would  be  a 
harder  blow  to  him  than  anything.' 

'  In  fact,  we  are  to  form  ourselves 
into  an  Anti- Oliphant  and  Mutual 
Protection  Society  in  place  of  the 
one  we  have  just  broken  up  ?  Well, 
I'll  make  one,'  said  Efa,wtrey. 

'  Yes,  and  we  are  not  to  visit  him.' 

*  But  if  he  wants  a  cart-horse  or 
owt  o'  that  sort,'  inquired  the  farmer, 
*  I  isn't  to  be  shut  off  frae  sarving 
him,  if  we  can  trade  ?  I  might 
just  as  weel  hev  ony  profit  there's 
to  be  gitten  out  of  him,  as  Isaiah 
Ducksberry,  ivery  bit.' 

'  Yes,  Dick ;  and  the  more  you  can 
bite  him  the  better  the  company 
will  be  pleased,'  replied  Fothergill. 

All  except  Truman  having  agreed 
on  this  point  also,  *Well,  I  pro- 
pose,' cried  Harry,  starting  up,  'that 
we  appoint  somebody  to  give  him 
a  taste  of  a  stick,  just  as  a  finishing' 
touch  to  all  the  rest.  Nobody  can 
say  he  doesn't  richly  deserve  it^ 
after  what  ho  has  done  about  his- 
niece  and  Mrs.  Mansfield.' 

'I'll  be  hanged  if  that  isn't  t' 
maist  sensible  proposition  I've  heard 
to-neet :  wha  wad  ha  thowt  it  o' 
ye,  Maister  Highside  P  '  said  Dick 
enthusiastically.  'Ye'll  come  out 
a  topper  for  sense  yet,  ye'll  see. 
Let's  give  him  a  bit  o'  club-law  an' 
hev  done  wi'  it ;  I  reckon  nought  o' 
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bearing  malice  for  a  lang  time.  I 
wadn't  harm  him  mich,  je  know, 
acos  he's  an  owd  man — but  a  few 
blue  wheals  across  t'  back  frae  a  good 
esh  stick,  or  a  conple  o'  black  eyes 
wadn'tharthim,an'it'ndtak  t' non- 
sense out  of  him  better  nor  ought.' 

*'  And  I'll  be  the  man  to  do  it,  if 
you  like.     Hurrah !  *  cried  Harry. 

*Nay,  ye'd  be  too  savage,  Mais- 
ter  Hi^side,'  answered  Wideawake. 
*  It  w^  hev  to  be  done  varra  deftly 
an'  judgmatically  an'  by  somebody 
who's  hed  a  gay  bit  of  experience 
i'  that  way.  Now,  there's  mysel, 
if  ye  like :  I've  hed  mony  a  feght 
np  an'  down  an'  I  ken  better  than 
maist  folk  how  to  lig  on  gently 
if  I  dunnot  want  to  hurt  a  chap 
ower  mich.' 

*  No,  it  wiU  not  do,  Harry,'  said 
Pothergill  decisively.  *  It'  would  be 
disgraceftil  to  strike  an  old  man.' 

'Very,  very,'  echoed  Hawtrey 
and  Truman. 

'  I  myself,  as  a  person  occupying 
a  certain  position  in  the  county,  can- 
not agree  to  this,  gentlemen,'  said  the 
chairman.  *•  If  anything  of  the  kind 
happens,  you  must  take  the  entire 
responsibility  on  yourselves.' 

As  all  were  against  Harry's  pro- 
posal therefore,  except  Dick,  it  was 
rejected  ignominiously. 

*  Well,  it  caps  me,'  grumbled 
Dick,  *'at  ye  can't  see  'at  a  lile 
bit  o'  stick  at  yance  is  baith  easier 
an'  mair  straightforrard  like,  than 
'sa  mich  doubling  about  him  an' 
sulking  ower  him.  He'd  like  it 
better  hissel,  I'se  sure  he  wad.  How- 
iver,  as  ye're  aw  again'  us,  hev  ye 
ought  sensible  to  propose  insteead, 
Mr.  Hawtrey  ?  Ye're  a  gerund- 
grinder,  an'  owt  to  know  some'at 
about  naughty  childer  an'  how  to 
tak  their  wickedness  out  of  'em.' 

*I  certainly  should  like  to  pro- 
pose one  thing  in  addition,'  said  the 
schoolmaster,  *  by  which  I  think  we 
should  revenge  ourselves  on  Mr. 
Oliphantin  the  noblest  way  possible, 
and  which  would  at  the  same  time 
supply  a  want  that  has  long  been 


discreditable  to  ourselves.  Mr. 
Oliphant  has  hitherto,  very  gene- 
rously, increased  Mr.  Tromsa's 
miserable  stipend  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  but  now, 
out  of  pique  at  his  conduct,  sends 
him  back  to  his  old  allowance, 
thinking  no  doubt  he  can  either 
keep  him  poor  or  make  him  rich  at 
his  pleasure.  Now,  let  us  show  him 
that  he  is  mistaken  in  this  notion; 
let  us  raise  a  handsome  subscrip- 
tion to  increase  the  endowment  of 
the  living  and  give  the  incumbent  & 
chance  of  existing  independent  of 
every  one.     What  do  you  say  ?  * 

*"  I  say  that  it  is  an  excellent  and 
a  very  generous  revenge,'  sud 
Fothergill,  '  and  if  Sir  Greorge  will 
head  the  subscription  list,  I  will 
follow  him,  though  I  am  not  a  rich 
man,  with  a  hundred  guineas.'. 

The  baronet,  who  was  rather 
stingy,  had  been  changing  colour  t 
good  deal  during  Hawttey's  re- 
marks, and  was  fumbling  nervonslj 
about  his  pockets  aa  if  he  were 
trying  to  button  them  up  from  all 
possible  chance  of  assault :  but  he 
was  fairly  caught  in  a  trap  hv 
Fothergill,  and  felt  that  he  could  not 
demur  without  lowering  the  familT 
dignity,  which  he  valura  even  more 
tlmn  his  money. 

•  Well,  reaUy,  Mr.  FothergDl— tf 
the  proposition  is  quite  agreeable  to 
the  company ;  it  is  a  surprise  to 
us,  and — and  naturally  some  one  in 
the  rooih  may  object,'  be  said,  witl 
no  very  good  grace. 

But  Fothergill  swept  the  baro- 
net's feeble  hope  away  by  asking  the 
company  at  once  if  there  was  any 
opposition.  Then  he  turned  to  bin 
with  a  look  of  cjmical  pleasure  and 
remarked  that  all  seemed  in  feroor 
of  the  motion. 

*  Yes — ^yes,'  said  Sir  Greoi^;  *theii 
I  will  give — that  is,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  giving  the  same  amount 
as  yourself,  Mr.  Fothergill.'  He 
knew  that  this  was  the  least  which 
would  be  expected  from  him,  for  he 
was  a  &r  richer  man  than  WiUitin- 
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Cariton  too  promised  a  huiidTed 
pounds,  Hawtrey  fifty,  Harry  (who 
was  more  generous  than  his  father) 
twenty,  and  Dick  five;  the  latter 
accompanying  his  donation  with 
flome  advice  to  Tnunan  about  his 
minisfcrations. 

Before  the  meeting  separated,  the 
amount  promised  reached  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  and,  as 
Fothergill  walk^  home  with  the 
schoolmaster,  he  could  not  forbear 
a  sarcastic  laugh. 

*That  was  a  happy  stroke  of 
jonrs,  Hawtrey,  about  the  endow- 
ment. Is  it  not  amusing  that  what 
justice  and  generosity  might  have 
begged  for  years  without  effect,  a 
little  pique  has  accomplished  at 
once  ?  Tet  these  men  wiU  go  home 
and  think  they  have  a  right  to 
Boonder  sleep  for  having  pei^ormed 
a  munificent  action.  I  kuow  I  think 
80  of  myself.' 

*  It  was  certainly  amusing  to  see 
Sir  Greorge's  face  after  you  had 
fairly  caught  him,'  said  Hawtrey. 
'  In  spite  of  his  wrath  at  Mr.  Oli- 
phant,  he  would  gladly  hare  com- 
pounded with  you  to  let  him  slip 
out  of  the  room.' 

*  Well,  let  ns  be  thankful  that  we 
have  done  a  good  work,  no  matter 
what  the  motives  were.  We  shall 
easily  raise  the  subscriptions  to 
seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  you 
will  see.  But  it  would  be  a  curious 
question  to  inquire  how  many  will 
give  from  seeing  the  baronet's  name 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  or  from 
hatred  of  Mr.  Oliphant,  and  how 
few  &om  a  love  of  Mother  Ghnrch 
or  Father  Truman.' 

And  Fotjiergill  was  right,  for  the 
subscription  ran  up  soon  to  more 
than  the  amonnt  he  talked  of,  and 
this  safely  invested  at  five  per  cent, 
made  Truman  as  happy  as  it  made 
Mr.  Oliphant  indignant;  for  the 
latter  very  justly  considered  the 
matter  omy  as  a  kind  of  revenge 
which  the  Reinsber  carles  were 
taking  on  himself.      Nor  was  his 


anger  lessened  on  his  being  curtly 
informed  in  a  note  from  Fothe^ill, 
beginning  *  Sir '  and  ending  *  l^ur 
obedient  servant,'  that  his  pet 
society  was  maliciously  blown  to 
atoms  without  his  having  even  been 
told  it  was  in  danger.  The  same 
note  briefly  stated  tihat  most  of  the 
gentlemen  about,  including  the 
writer,  disagreed  so  entirely  wi^ 
Mr.  Oliphant  in  much  he  had  done, 
that  they  had  determined  to  hold 
no  further  intercourse  with  him. 
But  his  vn-ath  reached  its  climax  as 
he  read  on  and  found  they  intended 
to  strike  him  off  the  commission,  for 
Fotliergill  thought  it  only  &ir  to 
tell  him  their  purpose.  And  iMB 
was  the  village  for  which  he  had 
done  so  much ! 

The  whole  thing  came  on  a  liim 
like  a  thunderbolt :  for  wrapped  up 
in  his  great  projects,  he  scarcely 
knew  that  he  had  excited  any  deep 
or  permanent  ill-will  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Tet  there  it  was,  in 
black  and  white,  this  signal  piece 
of  ingratitude.  He  was  not  so 
crushed,  however,  as  not  to  make  a 
hard  fight  about  the  petition,  but  it 
was  signed  by  almost  every  one, 
and  was  so  well  backed  up  by  ail- 
ments that  within  a  fortnight  he 
had  ceased  to  he  a  magistrate. 

Then  he  sulked  in  his  tent,  like 
Achilles,  with  unbroken  pride  and 
dauntless  fortitude,  only  that  he 
could  see  no  way  either  of  show- 
ing his  resentment  or  of  prose- 
outing  his  philanthropic  schemes; 
-for  all  the  village  seemed  set  against 
him,  and  even  the  poor  people  to 
whom  he  gave  his  sixpences  were 
scarcely  civil.  He  felt  supreme 
contempt  indeed  for  the  coalition 
which  had  cut  the  ground  from 
under  him  so  suddenly,  and  he 
kept  himself  sternly  apart,  brood- 
ing over  his  wrongs.  But  contempt 
breaks  no  bones,  and  the  conspira- 
tors only  laughed  at  the  airs  of  their 
dethroned  monarch. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

A    CHARACTER — AFTER    MACHIAVELLI 
AND   THE  HISTORIANS. 

Thus  fell  Jabez  Oliphant  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign.  In  exa- 
mining his  conduct  we  shall  find 
scarcely  anything  that  can  be  as- 
cribed to  good  fortune.  It  was  not 
by  chance  or  any  accident  of  birth, 
but  by  his  own  genius,  that  he 
attained  the  sovereignty  of  Reins- 
ber  amid  all  the  intrigues  of  the 
Saints  and  to  the  surprise  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
greatest  coolness  and  heroic  resolu- 
idon  that  he  maintained  so  long  what 
he  had  thus  acquired.  His  admini- 
stration was  a  splendid  one.  Great 
works  were  undertaken,  nuisances 
suppressed,  the  arts  encouraged, 
morality  and  the  laws  enforced. 
Nor  was  he  content,  like  many 
princes,  with  prescribing  their  duty 
to  his  subjects ;  but  he  was  himself 
in  humility,  courteousness,  and  so- 
briety, their  chief  exemplar.  In 
business  matters  he  was  exact,  in 
donatives  munificent.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  perfect  prince  should 
combine  the  qualities  of  the  fox  and 
tho  lion,  and  we  see  the  remark 
exemplified  in  Mr.  Oliphant ;  for  in 
the  first  part  of  his  reign,  he  de- 
pended for  success  on  shrewdness 
of  argument  and  sagacious  reason- 
ing,  while  later,  when  he  felt  his 
power  established,  he  acted  the  lion's 
part,  not  caring  to  disguise  his 
strength  but  employing  it  to  strike 
terror  into  any  malignant  indi- 
viduals that  opposed  him. 

His  deposition  affords  a  melan- 
choly instance  of  the  frailty  of  all 
human  grandeur  and  the  instability 
of  fortune.  He  fell  partly  by  a 
sudden  coalition  of  men  whom  he 
had  vanquished  singly;  but  more 
from  the  intractable  nature  of  his 
subjects  and  their  lamentable  in- 
capacity for  appreciating  undi- 
luted virtue.  His  danger  from  the 
latter  defect  he  had  foreseen,  and 
against  it  had  intended  to  make 


four  difierent  provisions;  viz.  in 
the  first  place,  by  showini;  his 
people,  through  example  and  edu- 
cation, how  glorious  and  beautifol 
such  virtue  is;  secondly,  by  at- 
taching to  her  interests  every  persoB 
of  any  influence  in  his  dominions ; 
thirdly,  by  acquiring  so  much  power 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  omr 
to  resist  her  voice  through  him: 
and,  lastly,  by  publishing  in  a  col- 
lected form,  and  with  numerous 
additions,  the  arguments  which  he 
had  employed  at  various  times  in 
favour  of  morality  or  against  vice. 
Two  of  these  precautionary  mea- 
sures he  had  already  carried  out 
fully,  and  the  third  in  part ;  for  hf 
had  himself  set  the  example  an^ 
had  called  a  hundred  refining  and 
ennobling  agencies  into  being  in  the 
village,  while  he  had  either  allured 
all  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  the 
side  of  virtue  by  placing  their  namei^ 
on  the  committee  of  his  great  society, 
or  had  shown  them  that  they  conJd 
not  transgress  her  dictates  with  im- 
punity. He  had  also  acquired  much 
power  already  and  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing more,  as  was  shown  by  Che  fears 
of  the  conspirators  and  the  sudden 
measures  they  thought  it  necessan- 
to  adopt  against  him.  The  onlj 
precaution  he  had  not  yet  found 
time  for  (and  this  was  a  circum- 
stance he  regretted  more  than  any- 
thing) was  the  publication  abovt- 
mentioned ;  nor  after  his  downfall 
did  he  ever  care  to  go  on  with  this 
great  work. 

As  to  the  conspiracy,  he  told  mt 
himself  that  he  always  consideret 
it  a  mere  accident  which  no  saga- 
city could  have  foreseen;  it  was 
like  the  premature  fall  of  snow, 
thirty  days  before  the  usual  tune^ 
which  led  to  the  ruin  of  NapoIeoB 
in  his  Russian  campaign.  But 
Mr.  Oliphant  assured  me  that  if 
this  coalition  had  not  happened 
exactly  at  the  time  it  did,  or  bad 
not  been  so  sudden  and  totally  un- 
expected, he  would  have  been  able 
effectually  to  crush  it. 
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Upon  a  thorongli  review,  there- 
fore, of  his  conduct  and  actions, 
I  cannot  reproach  him  with  having 
omitted  any  precautions ;  and  I 
feel  that  he  merits  being- proposed 
as  a  model  to  all  who  in  modem 
times  are  ambitiona  of  ruling  such 


a  principality    as   that   of   Heins- 
ber. 

It  is  in  himself  and  his  own 
courage  alone  that  a  prince  should 
seek  refuge  in  misfortune ;  and  it 
only  remains  to  depict  the  career 
of  Mr.  Oliphant  in  his  retirement. 


Book  the  Last. — The  Pkince  in  Retirement. 


CHAPTER  I.^ 

MR.   OLIPHANT  IN   PRIVATE   LIFE. 


The  little  village  of  Reinsber 
had  resumed  its  peace  of  mind,  and 
everything  there  went  on  just  as  if 
the  great  Jabez  Oliphant  had  never 
existed  or  existed  no  longer.  The 
heavy-headed  carles  had  begun  to 
forget  his  splendid  despotism  and 
Lis  desperate  efforts  at  philan- 
thropy, and  were  relapsing  fast 
'vvith  natural  gravitation  into  the 
habits  and  vices  of  their  forefathers. 
E^s  lessons  in  civilisation  were  gone 
like  a  dream,  and  the  drains  were 
beginning  to  be  odorous  once  more, 
and  the  middens  to  extend  them- 
selves pleasantly  over  the  footpaths. 
The  stream  carolled  merrily  through 
the  village  as  of  yore,  and  the  gob- 
bling old  turkey-cock — without  a 
competitor  in  his  glories  now — pa- 
raded the  quiet  streets  in  a  morning 
still.  Only,  on  the  very  rare  occa- 
sions when  their  deposed  monarch 
passed  them  with  his  dignified  step, 
the  groups  of  rustics  would  suspend 
their  chatter  till  he  was  gone,  or 
give  a  sly  laugh  under  their  breath 
as  he  di«ippeared. 

The  carriage-drive  to  the  Hall 
had  grown  very  green,  and  the 
Umges  of  the  gates  required  oiling 
frequently,  for  none  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  ever  went  near  the 
house  now  except  a  few  from  some 
distance  who  had  not  joined  the 
coalition ;  and  even  these  only  paid 
occasional  state- calls  which  were 
very  formidable  things ;  for  Mr. 
Oliphant,  though  extremely  cour- 
teous, stood  on  his  dignity  more 
than  ever,  and  pertinaciously  con- 


fined the  conversation  to  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  crops,  or  the 
health  of  the  other's  family.  It 
was  a  relief  to  both  sides  when  the 
decorous  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
over. 

An  occasional  visit  of  a  day  or 
two  from  Lord  Stainmore  alone 
broke  the  monotony  of  Mr.  Oli- 
phant's  life  at  this  period ;  and  so 
well  did  the  able  viscount  lament 
the  other's  misfortunes,  so  cun- 
ningly did  he  hint  at  the  way  in 
which  he  should  model  his  own 
administration  of  the  family  estates, 
when  he  came  to  them,  on  that  of 
Jabez,  that  he  charmed  the  latter 
into  making  a  new  will  in  his 
favour.  No  doubt  this  vras  partly 
owing  to  the  feet  that  Mr.  Oliphant 
conceived*  that  a  member  of  his 
family  had  done  his  lordship  a 
grievous  injury,  and  partly  because, 
in  spite  of  several  attempts  after 
Kate's  departure,  he  found  that  none 
of  his  other  relatives  came  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  he  re- 
quired. But  he  also  said  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  friend  of  your 
choice  had  a  stronger  claim  on  you 
than  those  whom  mere  accident 
had  made  your  relatives,  and  also 
that  a  man  of  large  fortune  was 
bound  to  leave  it  to  those  who 
would  do  most  good  with  it.  Ac- 
cordingly he  bequeathed  only  a  few 
legacies  to  his  relations,  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  money,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  large  donations  to  various 
charitable  institutions,  to  Lord 
Stainmore.   Kate's  name  was  never 
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even  mei^tioiied  in  the  docnment : 
to  ber  uncle  she  had  ceased  to  exist. 
To  do  Stainxnore  justice,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  suggesting  such 
a  willy  and  never  even  knew  of  its 
exiatence,  though  being  always  em- 
barrassed and  in  advance  of  his  in- 
come, he  would  probably  have  been 
delighted  enough  to  hear  that  such 
a  golden  windfall  was  destined  for 
him. 

During  the  long  years  of  almost 
unbroken  solitude  that  followed  his 
retirement  from  public  life,  Mr. 
OHphant  supported  his  reverses 
with  staid  and  melancholy  dignity. 
His  habits  were  very  regular  and 
methodical.  He  rose,  ate,  worked, 
slept  and  took  exercise  by  the 
clock.  Like  Diocletian  and  other 
great  men  under  similar  circum* 
stances,  he  spent  his  time  mainly  in 
gardening,  an  occupation  congenial 
to  active  minds  that  have  had  nmch 
to  do  with  important  affairs  and 
the  management  of  men ;  he  averred 
thai  the  garden  is  an  empire  in 
miniature,  only  pleasanter  than 
other  empires  because  you.  may 
train,  lop  and  transplant  your 
subjects  as  you  please  or  think 
beat  for  their  good,  without  either 
fearing  insurrection  or  being 
thwarted  by  opposition.  .  In  fact, 
according  to  the  popular  accounts, 
Jabez  often  went  so  far  when  alone 
as  to  address  long  and  eloquent 
speeches  to  his  assembled  cauli- 
flowers, or  ask  his  tulips  to  dinner 
and — ^receiving  them  with  winning 
bows,  smiles,  and  all  the  royal 
courtesy  for  which  he  was  so  dis- 
tinguished and  which  was  all  the 
more  necessary  in  the  case  of  guests' 
that  had  so  little  to  say  for  them- 
selves— explain  his  policy  to  them  at 
length  and  aloud.  The  eaves-drop- 
pers of  the  village  said  they  had 
heard  him  holding  dialogue  by  the 
hour  together  with  his  rose-trees ; 
remonstrating  with  them  in  touch- 
ing terms  on  the  g^oss  impropriety 
of  their  conduct;  raising  and 
answering    a    hundred     objections 


for  them;  threatening  theuL  with 
summary  execution,  either  by 
taking  up  or  turning  out,  if  they 
did  not  improve ;  and  finally,  when 
they  still  remained  obstinate  and 
his  anger  could  no  longer  be  re* 
strained,  ordering  in  firm  tonea  the 
neighbouring  gooseberry  bushes  to 
charge  and  quell  this  atrocious  in- 
surrection. 

Sometimes,  generally  going  and 
returning  the  same  way,  he  drove 
out  in  solitaiy  state ;  his  large  open 
carriage  with  the  pair  of  splendid 
bays,  their  sUver  harness  amd  ac- 
companiments of  blue  ooachman  in 
&ont  and  two  blue  footmen  hehind, 
being  the  admiration  of  the  fiew 
rustics  who  happened  te  be  wander- 
ing about  the  quiet  lanes.  On  these 
occasions  he  might  usually  be  seen 
leaning  back  in  his  seat  with  Iblded 
arms  and  sad,  abstracted  look — a 
grand  proud  old  man,  whom  mis- 
fi)rtune  might  break  but  oonld  not 
bend.  But  whatever  thoughts  oc- 
cupied him,  he  never  omitted  to  liB 
his  hat  with  magnificent  ooortesy 
to  the  meanest  beggar  who  sainted 
the  grandeur  of  his  equipage. 
More  rarely  he  walked*  a  mile  or 
two  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
grounds,  and  then  he  showed  the 
generosity  still  existing  in  him  by 
rewarding  with  sixpence,  as  'a 
good  boy,'  any  youngster  who 
touched  his  cap  to  him :  indeed  it 
became  the  fashion  among  the  sharp 
Beinsber  boys,  when  supplies  i^ 
pocket-money  fell  short,  to  go  and 
look  for  Old  King  Congo,  as  th(j 
still  irreverently  styled  him. 

At  six  to  a  minute  he  dined, — 
always  alone,  though,  either  in  fidnt 
remembrance  of  former  times  or  in 
anticipation  of  gueste  that  never 
came,  covers  were  invariahlj  laid 
for  three.  He  always  made  his 
appearance  at  table  in  full  dress, 
and  was  as  exact  in  the  matter  as  if 
he  had  been  expecting  a  roomftil  of 
ladies;  for  he  used  to  say  with  a 
smile  that  he  had  never  in  his  h£o 
met  any  better  company  than  him- 
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self,  so  wby  sboald  lie  omit  this 
mark  of  respect  eveu  when  he  was 
alone?  With  the  same  feeling  I 
suppose  he  was  almost  punctilioos 
about  the  otiquotto  and  cei*emonics 
to  be  observed  towards  him  by  the 
servants,  and  was  very  angry  at 
any  breach  of  snch  propriety.  After 
dinner  he  read  or  bnsied  himself  for 
hours  in  ticketing,  arranging  and 
retouching  his  voluminons  state- 
papers  and  correspondence,  of  all 
which  he  had  kept  beautifully 
-vmtten  copies — the  sole  remains, 
alas !  of  his  labours  for  the  public 
weal  at  Reinsber.  His  favourite 
literature  after  the  Prince,  seems  to 
have  been  history,  political  economy 
and  tibe  Orations  of  Demosthenes. 
Romance  he  abhorred,  for  he  said 
that,  even  in  his  own  experience,  he 
had  often  known  facts  far  sti'anger 
than  any  fiction ;  and  what  was 
the  use  of  creating  fanciful  sorrows 
when  there  were  only  too  many 
real  ones  in  the  world  already  ? 

Mr.  Oliphant's  only  retainer  and 
confidant — 

Fiiithfal  found 

Among  the  tiithless,  faithful  only  he — 

was   Tommy  Doolittle,    to    whom 
he  frequently  enlarged  on  various 
points  of  statecraft  and  philosophy, 
putting  the  matter  in  the  form  of 
axiom  or  instance,  as  he  thought 
would  best  suit  his  hearer's  capa- 
city at  the  moment.     These  inter- 
views generally  took  place  either 
in  the  grocer*s   shop  or  the   Hall 
garden,    where    Tommy,    on    one 
errand  or  another,  became  a  fre- 
quent visitor,   watching  Mr.    Oli- 
phant  as  he  plied    his    spade   or 
pmning-kniie,  and  sometimes  lend- 
ing a  Uttle  assistance.     Then  Jabez 
talked  copiously,  and  Tommy  lis- 
tened; in  fact,  for  all  purposes  of 
reply,  Mr.  Oliphant  might  almost 
as  well  have  hid  Hercules  from  the 
Green  to  talk  to  as  Tommy.     But, 
if  the  latter's  part  in  the  play  was 
smaQ,  it  must  be  owned  he  did  that 
part  remarkably  weU.    He  would 
stand  by  for  half  a  day  drinking  in 


the  flowing  words,  and,  lest  he 
should  miss  any  of  them,  keeping 
his  eye  absolutely  nailed  on  the 
oracular  fountain  from  which  they 
streamed,  never  tired  or  restless, 
with  such  delighted  deference  all  the 
time,  so  quiet,  yet  so  intelligent  and 
attentive  with  a  *yes'  or  *no,*  or 
respectful  admiration  at  the  proper 
place,  that  any  mortal  man  what- 
ever with  a  heart  (let  alone  a  lover 
of  his  species  like  Mr.  Oliphant) 
would  have  thought  it  a  sin  and  a 
shame  to  stint  Tommy  in  his  morn- 
ing draught  of  wisdom.  He  was 
no  toady  either ;  he  asked  no  fa- 
vours, and  wanted  none.  It  was 
an  honest  admiration,  in  which  he 
had  long  since  completely  lost  him- 
self, of  Mr.  Oliphant's  wonderful 
superiority  to  all  the  world  in 
wealth,  virtues,  capacity,  and  con- 
descension. To  Tommy  Jabez  was 
a  new  and  rich  El  Dorado,  to  which 
he  himself  (happy  little  grocer)  had 
the  only  key,  and  in  whieh  he  could 
revel  alone.  With  his  friends  in 
the  viUage,  or  with  strangers,  it 
was  charming  to  hear  Tommy's 
mysterious  references  to  what  '  a 
certain  friend  of  his '  had  said,  or 
*  a  very  rich  man  he  knew>*  or  *  a 
most  influential  personage  with 
whom  he  talked  occasionally.'  In 
a  word,  Jabez  was  Tommy's  Impe- 
rial Guard,  on  which  he  could 
always  depend  for  winning  the 
battle  when  he  pleased. 

Only  a  few  fragments  of  Mr. 
Oliphant's  discourses  with  Tonuny 
have  survived,  and  these  were  pre- 
served simply  through  DooUttle's 
having  been  so  much  struck  with 
them  that  he  committed  them  to 
writing  soon  after  they  were  deli- 
vered. The  majority  were  mere 
scraps,  scarcely  worth  transcribing, 
such  as  the  following : 

*A  star  with  us  is  a  sun  else- 
where. I  have  known  persons,  who 
were  thought  very  little  of  in  the 
country,  be  considered  magnates  of 
the  very  first  order  in  London. 

'  I  did  not  take  up  oratory  till  I 
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was  advanced  in  life;  but  I  soon 
found  out  tbat  the  secret  of  all 
public  speaking  is  to  Lave  some- 
thing to  say,  to  remember  what  it 
is,  and  to  say  it  briefly.' 

Occasionally,  however,  these  ora- 
cular utterances  assumed  larger  di- 
mensions : 

*  Hark  how  yon  blackbird  sings, 
Doolittle!  '  was  his  remark  one 
day :  *  I'll  be  bound  he  is  the  hap- 
piest of  the  three ;  yet  he  has  not 
a  rag  to  his  back,  and  he  has  a 
larger  femily  to  keep  than  you. 
You  do  not  sing  like  that,  to  cheer 
Mrs.  Doolittle's  heart  when  you 
are  weighing  sugar,  eh  ? ' 

*I  never  think  of  it  somehow, 
sir ;  but  I  do  sometimes  join  in  a 
temperance  melody,'  answered  the 
ismirking  little  man. 

'  Well^  all  Mr.  Blackbird's  songs 
are  temperance  melodies,  but  they 
are  as  lively  as  the  best  baccha- 
nalian chants.  I  am  quite  of  his 
opinion,  Mr.  Doolittle;  I  think 
poor  men  should  be  happier  than 
the  rich.' 

^  His  opinion,  sir  !  But  is  that 
his  opinion  ?  ' 

*  Certainly,  or  he  woxdd  not  be 
so  cheerful  when  he  has  nothing.' 

'  But  is  he  not  mistaken,  sir,  if  he 
thinks  so  ?' 

*  Not  a  bit,'  replied  Jabez  im- 
pressively. *  Gt>ld  is  the  heaviest 
of  metals,  and  grows  a  burden  at 
last.  Then  the  rich  are  only  the 
poor  man's  stewards  :  they  provide 
bim  with  bread,  with  ro^,  ships 
and  railways  to  travel  by,  parks 
and  palaces  to  visit.  He  has  phy- 
sicians at  their  cost  when  he  is  sick, 
and  a  good  house  when  he  is  old. 
He  does  not  know  the  tax-gatherer's 
face,  or  the  flatterer,  for  "why 
should  the  poor  be  flattered  ?"  His 
friends  are  true  friends,  and  it  is 
worth  no  one's  while  to  wrong  him. 
Believe  me,  he  has  many  advan- 
tages.* 

Only  once  did  Mr.  Oliphant's 
pride  break  down  so  far  as  to  make 
any    direct   reference   to    himself. 


It  was  one  summer  afternoon  when 
Tommy  went  to  see  him  in  the  gar- 
den, and  after  some  conversation, 
Jabez  said  in  a  rather  husky  voice : 
*  I  have  been  this  morning  by  the 
river  and  on  the  scars,  Mr.  Doo- 
little, visiting  all  the  favourite 
haunts  of  my  school-days.  I  had 
not  been  to  look  at  them  since  KaU- 
— ^well,  since  there  was  the  break-up 
at  the  Hall.' 

*  It  must  have  been  very  plea- 
sant,' suggested  Tommy. 

*  Pleasant !  no,  sir,'  replied  Jabez 
with  a  sharp  voice  and  a  keei^  look 
at  the  little  man ;  '  it  was  very  pain- 
ful ;  I  have  scarcely  got  over  it 
yet.' 

'  I  should  have  thought,  sir,  the 
difference  between  now  and  the  time 
when  you  were  a  boy ' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  interrupted  Mr,  Oli- 
phant; ^  all  this  was  pleasant  enough 
at  flrst  when  I  came  back  to  Beins- 
ber.  I  visited  these  places  very 
often  till  a  year  or  two  ago — with 
a  companion — a  sympathetic  com- 
panion— and  the  smell  of  the  haw- 
thorn  and  the  sight  of  the  old  caves 
and  pools  always  made  a  child  of 
me  again  with  delight,— in  fact,  they 
made  children  of  both  of  us.  This 
time,  somehow  the  things  failed 
utterly, — like  a  drug  that  you  take 
too  often,  I  suppose.  I  was  a  fool 
for  going,  and  came  back  veiy  sad. 
One  grows  older,  Doolittle  ;  and 
one's  money  scarcely  does  one  as 
much  good  as  you  would  think.' 

*  Oh,  sir  !*  remonstrated  the 
grocer,  with  a  timid,  admiring 
glance  i*ound  him. 

*  Well,  yes ;  it  is  all  mine,'  said 
Jabez,  speaking  in  reply  to  the  look 
and  resting  one  foot  on  the  spadu 
as  he  looked  round,  himself.  Then 
he  went  on  slowly  and  musingly, 
more  to  himself  than  his  audience : 
'  But  it  is  all  very  little,  as  I  wa:? 
thinking  to-day,  and  have  often 
thought  before,  if  it  does  not  make 
one  happy.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
may  appear  to  others,  but  to  myself 
I  seem  to  have  spent  the  labour  of 
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;i  lifetime  utterly  in  vain.  For  five 
and  forty  years  my  life  might  be 
summed  up  in  one  word, — toil,  toil 
\nth  an  object.  For  that  object  I 
worked  in  the  dingy  counting-house 
like  a  slave,  early  and  late,  summer 
:ind  winter :  to  that  I  sacrificed  my 
youth  and  my  manhood  :  for  that  I 
neglected  my  acquaintance,  gave  up 
my  holidays,  postponed  my  plea- 
sures till  I  could  take  my  fill  of 
them — ^now.  It  seems  centuries  to 
look  back  upon,  that  time  of  figures 
and  work  and  money-getting,  and 
I  should  never  have  got  through 
it  but  for  the  memories  of  sweet 
Reinsber  primrose  banks  that 
haunted  me  through  it  all  and 
spurred  me  on  with  hopes  of  hap- 
piness at  the  end.  Well,  it  was 
over  at  last.  I  had  got  my  golden 
apples,  and  lo !  I  find  them  ashes. 
I  thought  of  making  all  these 
stupid  people  happy  and  of  being 
happy  myself  in  doing  it,  and 
they  will  not  let  me.  It  is 
i*ather  hard  to  &il  when  one  has 
reached  the  topmost  step  of  the 
ladder,  is  it  not  ?  However,  so  it 
is  with  me.  My  dreams  are  gone, 
und  my  friends — such  as  I  ever  had 
—nay,  my  very  relatives;  and  at 
seventy  I  sit  alone  among  the  ruins 
of  my  wasted  life,  a  poor,  miserable 
old  man,  with  regrets  for  the  past 
and  despair  of  the  future  as  my  sole 
companions.' 

Not  a  few  tears  had  fallen  from 
the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  mused  on 
in  this  way,  but  he  had  turned  his 
lace  firom  Doolittle.  The  latter  was 
mnch  affected,  but  did  not  know 
what  to  say  to  comfort  him.  After 
a  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  he  asked : 
'  But  could  you  not  try  some  other 
amusement  or  something  new,  sir  ?  * 

*  I  am  too  old  to  take  up  other 
pursuits  now,  or  to  make  new 
friends :  and  I  find  I  have  put  off 
my  amusements  till  I  have  lost  all 
capacity  for  them,  Mr.  Doolittle. 
No,  the  tree  must  stand  as  it  is 


bent.  There  is  nothing  left  but  to 
die  hard,  as  they  will  not  let  me 
be  soft  and  kind  to  them ;  and  I 
shall  die  hard  enough,  with  hired 
hands  to  nurse  me,  and  no  friend  to 
close  my  eyes — ^nothing  but  greedy 
expectant  relatives  waiting  like 
crows  till  the  breath  is  out  of  my 
body  to  pounce  on  my  leavings. 
But  they'll  be  disappointed — ^they 
shall  be  disappointed.' 

*  O  sir,  but  couldn't  you  be  re- 
conciled to  Mrs.  Holden  ?  She  was 
kind  to  you  and  everybody,'  said 
the  honest  little  grocer,  all  in  a 
flurry  of  haste  and  trepidation,  for 
he  Imew  he  was  venturing  on  dan- 
gerous ground,  and  yet  was  most 
anxious  to  remedy  the  imhappiness 
of  his  friend  if  possible. 

Mr.  Oliphant  had  never  been 
angry  with  Tommy  before ;  but 
now  he  absolutely  flamed  indigna- 
tion, and  his  wrath  recalled  him  to 
his  harder  self. 

*  Mr.  Doolittle,'  he  exclaimed,  *if  I 
sometimes  allow  you  to  talk  freely 
with  me  '  (this  was  rather  hard,  by 
the  way,  on  the  little  man  whom 
Mr.  Oliphant's  volubility  condemned 
to  almost  perpetual  silence),  'that 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  be- 
come impertinent.  I  will  not  have 
my  niece  back,  and  that  is  enough. 
She  has  paid  you  to  speak  for  her,  I 
suppose,'  he  added  contemptuously. 
Then  he  went  on  in  a  careless  tone  : 
*  One's  griefs  cannot  be  very  great, 
after  all,  when  one  can  talk  of  them 
so  much,  and  I  suppose  all  men 
have  some  annoyance  or  other. 
But  I  am  rather  tired  and  shall  go 
in.     Good  afternoon.' 

And  for  some  weeks  Jabez  was 
more  distant  than  usual  with  Tommy, 
and  never  at  any  time  referred  again 
to  his  sorrows.  But  he  brooded  on 
them  proudly  and  secretly  all  the 
same,  and,  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  I 
imagine  there  were  few  men  in 
England  more  resolutely  miserable 
than  Jabez  Oliphant. 


(To  he  concluded  in  tJie  next  Ntmber,) 
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LITERARY    AND    MUSICAL    COPYRIGHTS. 

By  Robebton  Blaine. 


CERTAIN  questions  have  arisea 
wbich  urgently  demand  the 
attention  of  all  British  authors  and 
publishers  who  take  any  interest  in 
the  protection  of  their  copyrights. 

In  order  f ally  to  appreciate  the 
bearing  and  importance  of  the 
questions  to  which  we  refer^  it 
is  requisite  to  consider  attentively 
the  following  facts,  which  are 
advisedly  compressed  as  much  as 
possible : — 

Copyright,  being  the  exclusive 
Tight  of  an  author  to  print  and 
sell  copies  of  his  book,  has  now  been 
respected  in  England,  firsts  by  way 
of  privilege  and  custom^and  since, 
by  legislative  enactments,  for  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  years. 
Passing  the  vexed  question,  whether 
Copyright  ever  existed  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  it  is  certain 
that  from  17 lo  the  rights  of  British 
authors  have  been  expressly  recog- 
nised and  constantly  protected  by 
Parliament. 

Ever  since  17 10,  the  policy  of 
Parliament  has  been  uniformly  in 
favour  of  the  rights  of  authors. 
Thus,  whereas  down  to  1 801,  British 
Copyright  had  only  been  protected 
in  Great  Britain,  from  that  year 
such  protection  was  extended  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  every  part  of 
^  the  British  Dominions  in  Europe ;' 
and,  in  1814,  Parliament  increased 
the  area  of  that  protection  to  '  any 
other  part  of  the  British  Dominions.' 

Again,  in  1833,  the  Act  was 
passed  which  invests  Dramatic 
authors  with  the  exclusive  right  of 
public  performance  of  their  works, 
not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  'in  any  part  of  the  British 
Dominions.* 

Finally,  in  1 842,  Parliament  ex- 
tended the  protection  it  had  given 
in  favour  of  Dramatic  works  to  the 
exclusive  right  of  public  perform- 
ance of  Musical  compositions.    At 


the  same  time,  the  term  of  such 
rights,  as  well  as  of  Copyright,  yna 
extended  to  the  author's  life  aad 
seven  years  afterwards,  or  for^- 
two  years  from  the  day  of  first  pub- 
lication of  his  work.  Such  r%hts 
are  given  by  the  Act  of  1842  in  all 
the  'British  Dominions;'  it  being 
also  expressly  enacted  these  words 
'  shall  be  construed  to  mean  and 
include  all  parts  of  the  United 
Eongdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, the  islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  all  ports  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,,  and  all  the  colomes, 
settlements,  and  possessions  of  the 
Crown  which  now  are,  or  hereafter 
may  be,  acqmred.' 

Now  the  legislation  to  which  we 
have  hitherto  called  attentioD,  re- 
lates exclusively  to  works  not  first 
published,  or  first  publicly  repre- 
sented, &c.  in  any  Foreigit  State; 
consequently  the  C<^yright  in  aD 
such  works  remained  without  aoT 
protection  by  the  laws  of  England. 

This  grievous  injustice  was  par- 
tially remedied  by  Parliament  is 
1 844,  when  the  existing  IrUema4i4)M] 
Copyright  Act  was  passed.  The 
principle  upon  which  this  Statute 
is  founded  is  that  of  teeiprodiH. 
Where  works  have  been  first  pub- 
lished in  any  Foreign  State,  it 
enables  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
by  Order  in  Council  to  extend  the 
same  protection  in  favour  of  such 
works  as  if  they  had  been  first 
pubhshed  in  the  British  Dominions. 
But  the  Act  declares  that  '  no  snch 
Order  in  Council  shall  have  asT 
effect  unless  it  shall  be  therein 
stated  as  the  ground  for  issuing  the 
same  that  due  protection  has  been 
secured  by  the  Foreign  Power 
named  in  such  Order  in  Gooncil  hr 
the  benefit  of  parties  interested  in 
works  first  published  in  the  Do- 
minions of  Her  Majesty  similar 
to  those  comprised  in  su^  Order/ 
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Thus  from  1710,  the  policj  of 
Parliament  bad  never  varied  in 
repeatedly  increasing  the  liberality 
it  evinced  in  favour  of  works  £rst 
published  in  the  British  Dominions ; 
and  finally  in  1 844  extending  that 
liberality  to  works  first  pnbHshed 
in  any  toreign  State. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  point,  some- 
times questioned  by  those  who  have 
not  grasped  the  whole  subject — is 
Copyright  property  ? 

That  question  has  been  well  an- 
swered by  Sir  William  Erie,  one  c^ 
the  most  distinguished  Judges  oi 
modem  times,  in  the  well-known 
musical  Copyright  case  of  Booeey 
and   JeffreySy   where    the  w(»rk  in 
dispute  was  by  an  alien  author. 
*  The  notion   that   nothing  is  pro-  ■ 
perty  which  cannot  be  ear-marked 
and.  recovered  in  detinue  or  trover 
may  be  true  in  an  early  stage  of 
society,  when  property   is    in   its 
simple  form,  and  the  remedies  for 
violation  of  it  are  simple ;  but  it  is 
no^  true  in  a  more  civilised  state, 
where  the  relations  of  life,  and  in- 
terests arising  therefrom,  become 
complicated.    In  other  matters  the 
law  has  been  adapted  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  according  to  justice 
and  convenience,  and  by  analogy  it 
should  be  the    same    for  literary 
works,  and  they  would  become  pro- 
periy  with  all  its  incidents  on  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  se- 
curing to  industry  its  fruits  and  to 
capital  its  profits.     It  is  just  to  the 
author,  and  useful  to  the  commu- 
nity.'    Legislating  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  justice  to  the  author,  and 
usei^olness  to  the  community,  the 
Copyright  given  by  Parliament  to 
authors  in  their  works  necessarily 
becomes  their  property.     And,  as 
if  to  remove  any  doubt  upon  that 
subject,  both  the  Dramatic  Authors 
Act  of   1833,   and  the  Copyright 
amendment  Act  of  1842,  expressly 
declare  thai  the   r^hts   given  by 
these  Statutes  are   'personal  pro- 
perty.' 

Tflat  Copyright  is  personal  jpro- 


perty^  and  consequently  in  every 
respect  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
sideratiou  and  protection  which 
public  opinion  and  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land justly  afford  to  all  other  de- 
scriptions of  personal  property,  is 
therefore  a  fact  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

In  this  state  of  things  Parliament 
(most  unintentionally)  for  the  first 
time  countenanced  the  partial  con- 
fiscation of  Copyright  property.  To 
understand  that  remarkable  instance 
of  spoliation,  it  is  requisite  to  know 
that  by  the  Copyright  amendment 
Act  of  1842,  amongst  other  provi- 
sions for  the  protection  of  authors' 
property,  it  is  expressly  made  a 
penal  offence,  without  consent  of 
the  proprietor  of  a  Copyright, 
to  import  'into  any  part  of  the 
British  Dominions,'  any  copies  of  a 
book  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
that  Act,  such  copies  having  been 
'  reprinted  in  any  country  or  place 
whatsoever  out  of  the.  British  Do- 
minions.' 

Both  British  and  United  States 
Copyright  works  being  unprotected 
internationally  y  the  discreditable 
practice  of  pirating  such  works  has 
long  been  carried  on  upon  both 
sides,  but  to  a  far  less  extent  in  the 
United  Elingdom  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  demand  there  for  re- 
prints of  British  Copyright  works 
being  great,  and  printing  cheap, 
the  United  States  publishers  of 
such  reprints  could  afford  to  pro- 
duce and  sell  them  at  very  low 
prices. 

Such  was  the  position  which  the 
proprietors  of  British  Copyright 
property  occupied  as  respects  the 
United  States  in  1 846.  The  Cana- 
dians were  then  in  a  very  disturbed 
condition,  and  the  North  American 
Colonists  generally  complained  of 
the  high  price  they  had  to  pay  for 
British  Copyright  books,  as  the 
United  Stat^  pirated  copies  thereof 
would  be  so  much  cheaper  if  they 
might  legally  be  imported  into  the 
Colonies. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  pres- 
sure was  put  upon  the  Imperial 
Government  by  the  North  American 
Colonies,  to  enable  them  lawfully  to 
import  ^foreign  reprints '  of  British 
Copyright  works,  due  protection  for 
the  author's  rights  being  provided 
for.  It  was  well  known  those  re- 
prints would  come  from  the  United 
States. 

In  consequence  of  these  demands, 
in  1 847,  the  Imperial  Act  of  which 
we  complain  was  passed.  It  enacts 
that  '  in  case  the  Legislature  of  any 
British  Colony  shall  pass  an  Act 
"  to  make  due  provision  for  securing 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  British 
authors  in  such  Colony,"  and  in 
case  Her  Majesty  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  such  Colonial  Act  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  she  may  issue  an 
Order  in  Council  declaring  that  so 
long  as  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
continue  in  force  in  such  Colony, 
the  prohibitions  contained  in  the 
Imperial  Act  of  1842  against  the 
importing,  &c.  ^"^  foreign  Q'eprints^* 
of  British  Copyright  works  sJiall 
he  suspended  so  far  as  regards  such 
Colony,^ 

This  Act  appears  to  have  escaped 
all  public  notice  in  its  quiet  passage 
through  both  Houses.  No  trace  of 
any  debate  upon  it,  or  any  other 
mention  of  the  Bill,  is  to  be  found  in 
Hansard,  excepting  only  that  it 
passed  through  its  regular  stages. 
It  took  British  authors  and  pub- 
lishers equally  by  surprise,  as  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  measure  until 
it  had  become  law. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  North 
American  Colonies  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  powers  given  by 
this  Act  of  1847.  Each  of  those 
Colonies  duly  passed  the  needful 
enactment  *  for  protecting  the  rights 
of  British  Authors,*  whereby  *an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent,  was 
imposed  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  reprints '  of  British  Copy- 
right works  into  the  Colony.  This 
being  done,  Orders  in  Council, 
founded  upon  such  Colonial  enact- 


ments,  were  made  in  conformity 
with  the  Act  of  1847. 

As  the  Act  of  1 847  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies, but  was  extended  to  all  our 
Colonies,  the  evil  example  first  set 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  in 
was  speedily  followed  in  Canada, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Jamaica, 
and  many  other  British  Colonies. 
To  such  an  extent  has  this  beeu 
carried,  that  nineteen  of  those  Colo- 
nies have  now  availed  themselv^of 
the  Act  of  1 847  ;  and  consequent! v 
the  sale  of  British  Copyright  works 
has  there  been  destroyed  in  favour 
of  ^foreign  reprints'  of  those  works 
produced  in  die  United  States. 

In  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
the  International  Copyright  Act  of 
1 844,  in  behalf  of  works  first  pub- 
lished in  any  Foreign  State,  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  1852  ex- 
tended the  protection  of  that  Act  to 
the  works  of  foreign  authors,  so  as 
to  secure  them  against  Translaikhci 
of  their  works. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve, that  so  universally  has  Copy- 
right become  a  well-establisbed 
property,  that  there  is  not  now, 
as  we  believe,  any  civilised  State 
throughout  the  world  that  has  not 
legislated  in  favour  of  the  rights  of 
authors  so  as  to  invest  them,  dnring 
a  limited  period,  with  the  exclnsiTe 
multiplication  and  sale  of  copies  of 
their  works. 

The  justice  and  policy  of  Intef- 
national  protection  of  Copyrigbt 
property  has  likewise  been  exten- 
sively affirmed  by  foreign  States. 
Thus  not  only  the  great  Powers  of 
France,  Prussia,  and  Italy,  but  also 
Belgium,  and  many  other  of  the 
minor  States,  have  entered  into  In- 
ternational Copyright  Conventions 
with  England.  Indeed,  to  such  an 
extent  has  the  policy  of  ParliameDt 
in  favour  of  authors  been  already 
carried,  as  established  by  the  Inter- 
national Copyright  Acts  of  1S44 
and  1852,  that,  including  England, 
fourteen  Enropean  States  stand  mu- 
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f  nail  J  pledged  to  afford  protection 
in  favour  of  Copyright  property; 
and  the  populations  of  those  four- 
teen States  amount  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  millions. 

Ever  since  the  International  Copy- 
right Act  of  1844  was  passed,  re- 
{)cated  efforts  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  England  to  induce  the 
United  States  to  abandon  the  sys- 
tem of  piracy  of  foreign  Copyright 
property.  If  that  great  country 
wonld  concede  such  an  act  of 
justice,  the  time  would  probably 
not  be  far  distant  when  the  Interna- 
tional protection  of  Copyright  pro- 
perty would  become  universal.  But, 
unfortunately,  all  efforts  to  induce 
the  United  States  Government  to 
prevent  the  continued  plunder  of 
foreign  Copyright  property  have 
Iiitherto  been  unavailing. 

The  two  chief  reasons  upon  which 
the  United  States  have  based  their 
refusal  to  enter  into  an  International 
Copyright  Convention  with  England 
appear  to  be  these.  First,  their  pira- 
tical reprints  of  Foreign  Copyright 
works  enable  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  obtain  those  works 
at  the  cheapest  rate.  And  secondly, 
under  the  Imperial  Act  of  1847, 
which  permits  the  importation  of 
\foreifjn  reprints'  into  our  Colonies, 
Ifw  printers  and  puhlisJiers  of  the 
FnUed  States  practically  obtain  the 
monopoly  of  all  such  reprints. 

The  Union  of  Canada  and  the 
other  North  American  Colonies  was 
effected,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
created,  by  the  Imperial  Act  of  1 867. 
In  consequence  of  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States,  printing  had  then 
hecome  very  expensive  there.  The 
Canadians  found  they  could  afford 
to  print  works  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  they  could  be  printed  in  the 
States.     In  this   position   of   the 


matter,  amount  the  first  Acts  of 
the  Canadian  i'arliament  passed  in 
1 868,was  one  relating  to  Copyrights. 
The  policy  of  that  Act  is  most  illi- 
beral and  unjust  to  British  and  all 
other  authors  whose  works  are  not 
reprinted  in  Canada,  the  avowed 
object  being  to  foster  the  Canadian 
printing  trade.  Happily,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Canadian  Copyright 
Act  are  simply  and  absolutely  void 
so  far  as  they  conffict  with  those  of 
the  Imperial  Copyright  Acts.* 

That  Canadian  Act  was  followed 
by  Kosolutions  of  the  Senate  which, 
after  referring  to  the  powers  given 
to  the  Queen  by  the  Imperial  Act  of 
1847  for  enabling  Her  Majesty,  by 
Orders  in  Council,  to  permit  the 
importation  of  *  foreign  reprints ' 
into  the  Colonies,  calls  upon  the 
Governor  General  *  to  impress  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  jus- 
tice and  expediency  of  extending  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  above  Act, 
so  that  whenever  reasonable  provi- 
sion and  protection  shall,  in  Her 
Majesty's  opinion,  be  secured  to  the 
authors.  Colonial  reprints  of  British 
Copyright  works  shall  he  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  foreign  reprints  in 
Canada^  by  which  means  British 
Authors  will  be  more  effectually 
protected  in  their  rights,  and  a 
material  benefit  will  be  conferred 
on  the  printing  industry  of  this 
Dominion.' 

These  Resolutions  of  the  Cana- 
dian Senate  were  accordingly  com- 
municated to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  and  upon  the  mat- 
ter being  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  Department  very  justly 
requested  further  information  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Colonial  Acts  were  passed  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Im- 
perial Act  of  1 847,  '  and  concerning 


'  By  an  Imperial  Act  of  1865,  being  the  28  &  29  Vic,  c.  60,  sec  2,  it  is  enacted  that 
*  any  Colonial  Law  which  is  or  shall  be  in  any  respect  repugnant  to  the  proyisionsof  any 
Act  of  Parliament  extending  to  the  Colony  to  which  such  law  may  relate,  shall  be  read 
subject  to  such  Act,  and  shall  to  the  extent  of  such  repugnancy,  but  not  otherwise,  be 
and  remain  absolutely  void  and  inoperative.' 
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^leir  practical  eff^ed   in  preventing 
piracy,'  * 

This  inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
brought  forward  a  very  long  state- 
ment from  the  Canadian  Finance 
Minister,  in  which  he  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  *  it  is  next  to  im.possible 
practically  to  enforce  the  law'  in 
Canada  against  the  importation  of 
pirated  copies.  In  short,  that  the 
nominal  duty  of  1 2  J  per  cent,  (ori- 
ginally  twenty)  by  law  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  importation  of 
*  foreign  reprints  *  of  British  Copy- 
right works  was,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, evaded.  Indeed  it  is  impossible 
to  read  this  statement  of  the  Cana- 
dian Finance  Minister  without  arriv- 
ing at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
delusion  to  suppose  the  Imperial 
Act  of  1847  has  done  anything  in 
th«  Colonies  to  prevent  the  piracy 
of  British  Copyright  property ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  seri- 
'Ously  increased  the  mischief,  and 
practically  invested  the  printers  of 
the  United  States  with  a  monopoly 
of  that  piratical  trade  for  our 
Colonies. 

Such  being  the  result  of  the  Act 
of  1847  in  partially  destroying 
British  Copyright  property,  it  is 
now  sought  by  the  Canadian  Go- 
vernment not  to  repeal  that  Act, 
bat  to  increase  its  injustice  by 
praying  the  Imperial  Government 
to  obtain  an  amendment  thereof, 
'  so  as  to  place  Canadian  publishers 
on  the  same  footing  as  publishers 
in  the  United  States,  quoad  English 
Copyright  hooJcs ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  Canadian  publishers  should 
be  permitted  to  print  and  publish 
British  Copyright  works  upon  pay- 
ment, under  proper  restrictions,  of 
an  excise  duty  of  1 2^  per  cent,  for 
the  benefit  of  British  authors.* 

This  is  the  audacious  proposition 
which  has  been  urgently  pressed  by 
the  Canadian  Finance  Minister  upon 
the  Board  of  Trade,  '  as  an  act  of 


justice  tund  expediency,^  altbongk 
at  the  same  time  he  admits  thai 
the  Copyright  in  a  book  is  *tlie 
absolute  property  of  the  author.'  As- 
suming the  Canadian  propositioii  to 
be  honest,  why  propose  to  make  Hie 
right  to  reprint  in  Canada  tibsolute 
as  against  the  proprietors  of  Sritish 
Copyright  works  P  If  the  Canadi^s 
can  so  legiBlate  as  to  secure  iStie  pro- 
posed royalty,  it  is  possible  that  the 
owners  of  some  British  Copyrig'htfi 
may  be  induced  to  allow  their  w^otIcs 
to  be  reprinted  there ;  but  to  make 
that  right  absolute  would  be  ut- 
terly to  ignore  the  principle  so  "well 
established  in  Europe,  and  admitted 
by  the  Canadian  Government,  that 
the  Copyright  in  a  book  *■  is  the  ab- 
solute property  of  the  author.* 

Happily  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
declined  to  entertain  this  Oanadian 
proposition,  my  Lords  saying-  *  that 
the  question  raised  is  far  too  impor- 
tant, and  involves  too  many  con- 
siderations of  Imperial  poHcj  to 
render  this  possible :' — also  t^liat  the 
Act  of  1847  '  was  in  its  natore  es- 
sentially of  an  exceptional  and  pro- 
visional character,  and  one  whicL 
could  not,  without  seriously  com- 
promising the  principles  of  Copy- 
right, bo&  Municipal  and  Interna- 
tional, be  made  the  foundation  of 
future  Colonial  legislation.' 

This  brings  us  to  the  first  qnes^- 
tion  we  desire  to  raise  :  Ought  the 
Imperial  Act  of  1 847  to  be  repealed  ? 
We  submit  that  it  ought,  and  for 
these  reasons. 

I.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  from  1710  to  the  pi^esent  time, 
the  policy  of  Parliament  has  been 
uniform  in  its  desire  to  respect  the 
Copyright  of  authors  in  their  woife 
and  protecting  their  *  absolute  pro- 
perty *  therein  from  infringement : 
whereas  the  Act  of  1847,  ivhicli 
permits  the  importation  of  ^fartlgn 
reprints,'  unintentionally,  but  prac- 
tically conflicts  with  such  policy. 


*  The  '  CorresixmdeDee''  ftom  which  this  information  is  obtained  lias  been  pnblislred 
in  Canada.  •     .• 
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2.  It  IB  tmjiiBt  to  British  authors 
becaase  it  legalises  the  piracy  of 
their  works  hy  'foreign  reprints;' 
and  ihereft)re  partially  confiscates 
such  antliOTs'  property  in  their 
wodcs. 

3.  Again,  the  Act  of  1847  ex- 
pressly shows  that  according  to  the 
intention  of  Parliament  *  dne  provi- 
sion for  secnring  or  protecting  the 
rights  of  British  anthors '  shonld 
be  made  in  any  British  Colony 
aYftiliDg  itself  of  that  Act,  whereas 
it  is  DOW  ahnndantly  clear  that  snch 
intentions  of  Parliament  have  been 
evaded,  and  utterly  failed,  not  only 
in  Canada,  but  in  all  the  other 
British  Colonies  which  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  to 
the  great  injnry  of  BritiBh  authors. 

4.  The  Act  of  1847  likewise 
practically  conflicts  -with  the  policy 
of  Parliament  in  promoting  Inter- 
mUorud  Copyright  between  Eng- 
land and  all  foreign  States.  By 
legalising  the  importation  of  *  foreign 
reprints '  it  fosters  and  throws  the 
whole  of  snoh  piratical  trade  into 
the  hands  of  United  States  printers 
and  publishers,  thus  affording  that 
great  Power  a  strong  inducement 
not  to  enter  into  an  International 
Copyright  Conventioti  with  Eng- 
land. 

And  lastly,  because  the  Canadian 
people  now  complain  of  the  Imperial 
Act  of  1 847  being  an  injury  to  them. 

The  second  question  to  which 
attention  is  requisite  is  the  in- 
justice inflicted  by  the  existing  state 
of  our  Copyright  laws  as  shown  by 
a  recent  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  as  far  back  as  1 814  Parliament 
extended  British  Copyright  to  all 
parts  of  the  British  Doniinions, 
which  prorisipn  was  affirmed  in 
1833  and  1842.  In  fact,  from  18 14 
it  may  be  said  it  was  generally 
believed  by  the  public  and  the  legal 
profession  that  if  a  British  author 
first  published  his  work  in  any  part 
of  the  Britbh  Dominions  the  Copy- 


right in  it  might  be  aoquired  just 
the  same  as  if  such  work  had  been 
first  published  in  England. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  no  Copy- 
right extending  to  the  whole  of  the 
Britii^  Dominions  can  be  aoquired 
under  the  Copyright  amendment 
Act,  1 842,  in  a  book  unless  it  be  first 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  first  pubHshed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  British  territories  it  will  be 
only  entitled  to  such  Copyright  (if 
any)  as  the  local  law  of  the  Colony, 
where  it  is  so  published,  may  afford, 
and  which  Copyright  will  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Colony 
where  the  book  has  been  first  pub- 
lished. Such  is  the  result  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  in 
the  case  of  Low  v.  Boutledge,  some- 
what recently  decided  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

This  state  of  the  law  is  an  obvi- 
ous injustice  to  British  Colonists; 
an  injustice  which  is  increased  by 
the  &ct  that  five  copies  of  every 
work  first  published  in  any  British 
colony,  must  bo  delivered  gratm- 
iously  to  the  British  Museum,  &c. 
just  the  same  as  if  the  work  were 
first  published  in  England,  excepting 
only  that  twelve  months  are  allowed 
for  such  delivery.  However, im- 
perfectly expressed,  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  from  18 14  it 
was  always  the  intention  of  Par- 
liament to  invest  British  authors 
with  the  Copyright  in  their  works, 
provided  only  they  were  first  pub- 
lished in  some  part  of  the  British 
Dominions.  The  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has,  therefore,  oc- 
casioned great  discontent  in  the 
Colonies,  and  been  made  use  of  by 
the  Canadian  Government  as  an 
argument  in  support  of  their  views. 
Considering  this  statement  of  the 
facts,  it  therefore  seems  but  an  act 
of  justice  that  the  Imperial  Legis- 
•  lature  should  amend  the  law,  by 
enacting  as  to  all  works  which  have 
been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  fit  st  pub- 
lished in  any  part  of  the  British 
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Dominions,  not  included  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  that  snch  first 
publication  shall  be  deemed  as  valid 
as  if  those  works  had  been  first  pub« 
lished  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  it 
is  obvious  that  proprietors  of 
British  Copyrights  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  not  being  suffi- 
ciently upon  their  guard  and  earnest 
in  their  endeavours  to  protect  their 
extensive  and  valuable  property. 
How  comes  it  that  there  is  no  union 
amongst  authors  and  publishers  to 
ensure  the  requisite  attention  ?  Had 
any  Society  existed  for  that  purpose 
it  is  certain  the  Act  of  1847,  which 
practically  confiscated  a  considerable 
portion  of  British  Copyrights,  would 
never  have  escaped  all  public  notice 
in  its  passage  tlm)ugh  both  Houses. 
The  injustice  and  danger  of  that 
Act  are  now  clear. 

Great  damage  has  already  been 
inflicted  upon  the  pit)prietors  of  Bri- 
tish Copyrights  by  the  Act  of  1 847, 
in  mainly  destroying  the  sale  of  their 
works  in  the  Colonies  in  favour  of 
United  States  piratical  reprints. 
Citing  that  Act  as  a  precedent,  the 
Canadians  now  urgently  press  that 
the  principle  it  has  established 
may  be  extended  to  Canada.  For- 
tunately the  Board  of  Trade  have 


hitherto  refused  their  consent  tu 
that  proposition.  But  the  Canadkn 
Government  persist  in  their  vievrc. 
Surely,  therefore,  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  the  proprietors  of 
British  Copyrights  ought  no  longer 
to  keep  silence  upon  a  subject  ^\ 
important  to  their  interests.  Unleso 
exertions  are  made,  and  withoat 
loss  of  time,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of 
the  Imperial  Act  of  1 847,  and  a: 
amendment  of  the  Copyright  Act> 
as  suggested,  in  favour  of  all  Briti>^l 
colonial  publications,  there  aiv 
grounds  for  believing  that  the 
existing  mischiefs  will  be  largely 
increased.  Besides  this,  let  aU*pro- 
prietors  of  British  Copyrights  re- 
member that  no  alteration  of  tli^ 
law  is  requisite  to  enable  them  v 
allow  their  works  to  be  reprinted  in 
Canada,  at  a  royalty  of  1 2^  or  aov 
other  per-centi^,  if  they  thini 
proper  to  contract  witb  any  Cana- 
dian publisher  for  that  purpose 
And,  above  all,  let  the  proprieto^ 
of  British  Copyrights  beware  of 
giving  any  countenanoe  whatever 
towards  the  attempt  made  in  Canadi 
to  deprive  them  of  the  entire  com- 
mand of  their  property  by  renderb? 
the  right  to  republish  their  copy- 
right works  in  the  Dominion  <*' 
Canada  ahsolute. 
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RBCIPBOCAL  DUTIES  OF  STATE  AND  SUBJECT. 

By  the  Editor, 


THE  PaU  Uall  Gazette,  ibe  Times, 
and  the  Liberal  press  in  gene- 
ral tell  ns  that  the  English  intend* 
ing  emigrant  can  earn  half  a  crown 
in  the  United  States,  when  he  can 
earn  but  a  florin  in  Canada,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  sentimental  non- 
sense to  expect  or  even  desire  him 
to  prefer  an  English  colony.     The 
fact,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  true. 
There  is  a  better  organisation  atNe  w 
York  for  the  reception  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  emigrants,  but  the  wages 
of  khonr  in  Canada  are  as  high  as 
they  are  in  any  part  of  the  American 
continent  except  Califomiai  and  the 
cost  of  living  is  less.     If,  however, 
the  American  wages  were  diBtinctl]r 
higher,  it  is  the  first  time  that  the 
chief  duty  of  man  has   been  pro- 
claimed so  nakedly  to  lie  in  making 
money.    Adnoiral  Maury  was  offered 
rank  and  fortune  if  he  would  take 
charge  of  an  observatory  in  Russia. 
He  prefers  a  pittance  as  a  school- 
master   in  the  crushed  and    still 
suffering  Confederacy.    At  the  risk 
of  being  called  sentimental,  I  would 
sooner  myself  earn  reasonable  wages 
in  the  English  dominions  than  be 
a  milhonaire  in  Kew  York,  and  the 
most  practical  of  Yankees  could 
be   bribed    by    nothing    tiiat    we 
could  offer  bun  to  become  perma- 
nently a  British  subject.  The  work- 
ing men  themselves  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  kindness  of  their  advocates. 
The  Irish  consider  it  the  fault  of 
the  English  Government  that  they 
VOL.  I. — NO.  in.    msw  series. 


cannot  remain  at  home.  Those 
who  go  hate  us.  Those  who  stay 
hate  us.  We  have  four  millions  of 
the  bitterest  enemies  in  the  Irish 
Americans.  We  have  Fenianism  itt 
Ireland  itself  and  the  danger  i^. 
growing  steadily  with  every  fresh 
ship-load  which  is  landed  on  the- 
shores  of  the  Union. 

The  English  and  Scotch  labourer* 
or    artisan    has    struggled    hard 
hitherto  to  hold  fast  his  nationality*. 
He  has  gone  to  Canada,  to  the  Cape, . 
to  Australia,  or  to  New  Zealand. 
To  the  States,  so  far,  he  has  gone 
sparingly    and    unwillingly.      The 
tide  is  changing  now.     The  hun- 
dreds of  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
becoming  thousands,  but  there  ia 
the  same  resentment  among  thenn 
which  we  see  in  the  Irish.     The 
English  workman  does  not  consider  * 
that  he  ought  to  be  enabled  to  live 
at  home,  but  he  does  not  like  to  be 
flung  aside  as  if  he  was  of  no  value. 
The  State,  he  thinks,  ought  to  help 
him  to  go  to  one  of  its  own  depen- 
dencies.   He  too  goes  away,  bitter- 
and  savage  with  the  old  country.. 
His  friends  at  home  are  no  better 
pleased.     In  a  few  years  we  may 
have,  we  indisputably  shall  have,  a 
million  or  two  of  English-American 
citizens  with  an  equally  agreeable 
disposition  to  do  us  all  the  harm 
they  can,  and  the  great  mass  of 
English  working  men  at  home  look- 
ing to  America  as  their  best  friend. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  phenomensy 
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the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Times 
hold  up  the  Irish  emigration  as  an 
example  to  be  imitated,  as  a  splendid 
proof  of  the  snccess  of  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  as  an  argument 
against  the  interposition  of  the 
State.  The  emigrant  believes  him- 
self the  victim  of  injurious  neglect. 
His  one  thought  thenceforward  is 
the  hope  of  revenge.  He  is  a 
citizen  of  the  great  rival  nation- 
ality, and  should  so  frightful  a 
calamity  as  a  war  with  America 
overtake  us,  he  may  be  relied  on  to 
do  his  worst  for  our  humiliation. 
The  situation  is  so  transparent  that 
writers  who  still  insist  that  the 
State  shall  remain  passive  cannot 
be  blind  to  it.  The  feelings  or  the 
principles  therefore  which  lie  at  the 
botix)m  of  their  resolution  should  be 
acknowledged  or  at  least  examined. 
Either  we  must  assume  a  determina- 
tion to  avoid  war  even  at  the  cost  of 
honour,  or  there  is  a  belief  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world  war  is 
really  impossible,  or  else  it  is  thought 
that  the  State  as  a  State  has  no 
concern  with  such  matters  and  is 
unable  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
exercise  any  eifective  control  over 
them.  The  distribution  of  human 
creatures  over  the  globe  must  be 
held  to  be  the  work  of  general 
laws,  with  which  it  is  absurd  to 
interfere.  They  may  act  favourably 
towards  England  or  they  may  act 
unfavourably ;  England  can  as  liitle 
further  them  in  the  one  case  as  it 
can  hinder  them  in  the  other.  We 
might  wish  the  climate  of  these 
islands  to  be  milder  than  it  is  or 
drier  than  it  is — ^but  we  do  not  call 
on  Government  to  alter  the  position 
•of  the  poles  or  raise  the  tempera- 
liure  of  the  Ghilf-stream.  English 
And  Irish  working  people  imagine 
that  they  are  injured,  either  because 
they  are  not  provided  with  occupa- 
tion at  home, — a  matter  equally 
with  which  the  Government  declares 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do, — or  be- 
canse  they  are  not  assisted  to  go 
where  work  is  waiting  for  them  in 


our  own  dependencies.     They  have 
an  impression  that  the  Grovemment 
has    duties    towards    them  which 
the   Government    denies  to   eiist. 
Their  perplexity  is  increasedbecaose 
on  these  and  many  other  kindred 
subjects  they  see  in  other  countries 
their  own  theories  of  obligation  re- 
cognised and  acted  on.     They  see 
the  same  in  the  past  history  of  their 
own  country.    The  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  the  classes  who  profess  the 
new  doctrine  has  been  so  rapid  that 
themass  of  the  peoplehas  been  unable 
to  keep  up  with  them,  and  remains 
embarrassed     with    outworn    opi- 
nions. It  is  worth  while  therefore  to 
analyse  the  limits  of   an  English 
Grovemment*s  duiy,   as  it  is    now 
understood  by  the  representatives  of 
Liberalism,  and,  if  these  limits  are 
rightly  defined,  to  point  out  the  un- 
reasonableness of  resentment  when 
statesmen     decline    to    transgress 
them. 

The  sentimental  relations,  as  they 
are  scornfully  caUed,  between 
governors  and  governed  can  be 
traced  historically.  The  &ther 
brings  his  children  into  the  world, 
teaches  and  ti*ains  them,  provides 
for  them  till  they  are  able  to  pr^ 
vide  for  themselves,  and  recseives 
in  return  loyal  affection  and  support 
in  his  old  age.  The  family  deve- 
lops  into  a  clan.  The  elder  branch 
retains  priority.  The  collateral 
kindred  cling  together  with  common 
interests  and  under  a  common  lead- 
ership. The  chief,  either  hereditarr 
or  elective,  becomes  the  protector  of 
the  rest,  leads  them  in  battle,  fights 
for  them,  and  legislates  for  them. 
His  person  becomes  sacred.  His 
remotest  dependant  gives  liis  life 
cheerfiilly  to  save  him  from  harm, 
with  no  consciousness  of  self-sacn- 
fice,  but  as  a  matter  of  simple  duty. 
There  is  devotion  on  one  side,  and 
benefits  received  or  supposed  to  be 
received  on  the  other.  The  devo- 
tion has  been,  perhaps,  often  in  ex- 
cess of  the  benefit ;  generosity  does 
not  look  curiously  into  the  account 
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of  debtor  and  creditor.  It  is  enough 
that  saperiora  and  inferiors  are 
bound  together  nnder  a  permanent 
tie  which  both  sides  in  some  sort 
recognise,  and  under  those  condi- 
tions a  sentiment  of  lojalty  deve- 
lops itself  of  its  own  accord,  which 
knows  no  limit  either  in  this  world 
or  the  next.  At  present  we  are 
told  that  a  man  ought  to  change  his 
nationality  for  an  extra  sixpence  a 
day.  An  old  Scoteh  nurse  once 
came  to  die,  who  was  the  sole  de- 
positary of  a  mysterious  secret  af- 
fecting the  descent  of  property,  and 
touching  the  good  name  of  the  house 
in  which  she  had  lived.  A  priest 
urged  her  to  confess,  and  reminded 
her  of  providing  for  the  safety  of 
her  soul.  '  The  safety  of  my  soul ! ' 
sbe  said,  'and  would  you  put  the 
honour  of  an  auld  Scottish  family 
in  competition  with  the  soul  of  a 
poor  creature  like  me  ?' 

The  clan  passes  into  a  nation,  but 
the  same  idea  continues.  The  chief 
hecomes  a  sovereign.  Tradition  and 
rule  of  thumb  are  exchanged  for 
written  laws.  Society  divides, 
cities  spring  up,  and  towns  and 
villages,  castles  and  churches,  farm- 
houses and  cottages  spread  over  the 
country,  and  the  human  swarm 
separates  into  its  countless  occupa- 
tions: bnt  loyalty  to  the  ruling 
pow'er  loses  at  first  nothing  of  its 
tenacity,  and  to  maintain  the  lawful 
king  in  his  place  is  the  first  of  the 
subjects'  obligations.  It  mattered 
little  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
English  nation  whether  it  was  ruled 
over  by  White  Rose  or  by  Red,  but 
it  mattered  infinitely  whether  the 
lawfal  owner  of  the  throne  should 
be  defrauded  of  his  right.  Rule  and 
custom  could  not  decide,  and  there 
was  an  appeal  to  the  Grod  of  battles. 
The  barons  ranged  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  convictions.  The 
tenants  gave  their  blood  faithfully 
and  devotedly  under  their  lords' 
leaderships.  The  acknowledged 
sovereign  in  this  and  all  other 
European  countries  was  the  repre- 


sentati  ve  of  the  Almighty.   A  Clau- 
dius could  say : 

There  is  such  mf^'esly  doth  hedge  a  king 
That  treaBon  dare  but  peep  at  what  it  would. 

The  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure 
would  have  even 

the  devil 
Be  sometime  honoured  for  his    burning 
throne. 

Treason  was  the  summing  up  of 
all  real  and  all  imaginable  crimes. 
The  most  horrible  tortures  were 
held  not  to  be  too  severe  a  penalty 
for  it. 

While  the    people  were  still  in 
theory  the   prince's   children,   the 
people  mainteined  the  prince  and  the 
prince  in  turn  protected  the  people. 
A  Church  was  maintained  to  care 
for  their  souls ;  an  organisation  of 
public  servante  to  superintend  their 
lives  and  labour.  The  State  charged, 
itself  with  the  detailed  care  of  the^ 
subject,  circumscribing  his  positioa 
in  life,  and  defining  his  righte  as^. 
well  as  his  duties.    It  provided  or 
attempted  to  provide  that  every[one- 
willing  to  work  should  be  able  to  ^ 
support  himself  by  industry.     The 
meanest  child  was  not  neglected.  . 
There  was  some  one  always  who  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  caring  for 
it.     Holders  of  land  had  obligations 
along  with  their  tenuras  which  they 
were  responsible  and  punishable  for 
neglecting.  Theirintereste  were  held 
subordinate  to  the  nation's  intereste ; 
and  the  nation's  interest  was   to  • 
have  the  moral  rule  of  right  and 
wrong  observed  in  all  transactions . 
between  man  and  man.     That  the- 
State  was  often  tyrannical,   oftexbi 
selfish,   often  ignorant,  mean  andi^ 
unjust,  might  be  expected  from  thee 
nature  of  the  case.  The  rulers  were 
but  men  of  limited  knowledge,  sub- 
ject to  all  common  temptations,  and 
subject  also  to  special  temptetions 
bom  out  of  their  position  of  autho- 
rity.    It  is  now  assumed  that  the 
harm  that  they  did  was  incomparably 
greater  than  the  good,  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  old  English  legislation 
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was  directly  mtsoliieyoafi,  that  the 
remaining  tenth  was  innocent  only 
because  it  was  inoperative,  that  in 
depriving  men  of  their  independenoe 
the  Government  took  away  from 
them  the  natural  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion,  and  made  impossible    those 
many  virtues  which  are  brought 
out  only  in  those  who  are    com- 
pelled   to    rely    upon    themselves. 
In  the  restriction  of  the  functions 
of  Government  it  is  implied  and 
admitted  that    the  loyalty  which 
was  bom  of  them  should  be  eli- 
minated also ;  and  as  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  masses  of  the  people 
represents  the  unit  of  the   coun- 
try, there  departs  with  loyalty  the 
kindred   obligation    of  patriotism. 
In  these  free   modem  times  men 
govern  themselves,   and   therefore 
their  loyalty  is  to  themselves.     The 
;8entimental  virtues  are  treated  as 
mistaken  notions  of  duty,  rising  out 
of  an  unwholesome  and  exploded 
condition  of  society.     The  Stete  no 
longer  takes  charge  of  ihe  people, 
•and  the  people,  if  they  are  wise, 
will  understand  that  they  no  longer 
owe  anything  to  the  State.     The 
inquiry,  whether  Englishmen  may 
not   wish   to   remain   Englishmen 
even  at  some  sacrifice  to  themselves, 
in  another  part  of  the  world? — 
whether  the  offshoots  of  England 
tnidit  not  remain  attached  to  it  as 
a  clan  to  its  chief? — ^is  set  aside  as 
•out  of  date,  with  a  smile :  and  it  is 
only  because  old-fashioned  feelings 
fitillabsurdly  linger  amotrgsuch  of  us 
as  are  imperfectly  educated  in  sound 
political  philosophy,  that  so  many 
false    expectations,    and   so  much 
irrational  disappointment,  are  im- 
ported into  the  discussion  of  our 
social  difficulties.    The  Government 
is    now   completely  constitutional. 
It  is  a  Government  of  the  people 
i^emselves.     It  no  longer  resides  in. 
a  person  or  a  Class.    It  has  nothing 
'Sacred  about  it.     It  is  bom  out  of 
majorities  in  the  Houae  of  Oommons, 
and  changes  with  the  wavering  of 
epinion.     It  disclaims  abstract  con- 


siderations of  justice,    Bsad  knows 
of  nothing  but  expediency.    It  no 
longer  rules  the   diffisitent  claflses 
which  compose  sodety,  but  repre- 
sents them,  and  is    a   somel^iBg 
gradually  sinking  into  a  no^jung, 
begotten  out  of  the  oollision  of  ilHmr 
interests.     To  the  iisagination  of 
masses,  meanwhile,  it  remains  what 
it  used  to  be.     Old  ideas  that  it 
owes  duties  to  them  still  cling  to 
their  modes  of  iliinking,  and  they 
have  not  themselves  shaken  off  tlie 
sense  of  (^ligation  on  their  own 
part.  They  know,  for  instanoe,  that 
if  they  take  service  in  i^e  army  or 
in  ihe  police  l^ey  will  fight^  aad  if 
necessary,  be  killed.    They  imagine 
vaguely  tint  even  in  working  for  a 
private  master  they  are,  in  some 
sense,  serving  their  country.     They 
do  not  recognise  the  reception  of  so 
much  pay  as  a  discharge  in  full  of 
what  society  owes  them.     Tliey  are 
bom  on  English  soil,  as  part  of  the 
English  nation  ;  and  iiiey  are  hurt 
and  indignant  when  Ei^;koid  an- 
swers that  it  has  XKii^dng  to  do  witii 
them,  that  they  are  emancipated, 
that  they  are  their  own  maasters, 
and  must  take  the  rough  side  of 
freedom  as  well  as  '^be  smoof^    If 
this  be  ^emancipation  iHaej  did  not 
ask  for  it,  and  they  do  not  Taltte  n 
when  thrust  upon  them.      I  enoe 
heard  a  young  athletic  navvy  w 
he  cared  nothing  for  politics.    Ko 
refoi^n  that  he  had  enrer  heard  of 
had  been  of  use  to  him  or  his.    All 
he  thought  was  that  witcm  a  poor 
fellow  had  worked  for  a  master  the 
best  port  of  his  life,   i^e   master 
ought  to  keep  him  when  ke  oenldB*t 
work  any  longer.     In  other  wordfiy 
he  wished  to  return  to  seifdom. 

What  then  are  the  fbnctkms  ef 
the  State  as  they  are  now  under- 
stood in  England?  And  what 
effects  are  likely  to  be  produced  on 
the  eharacter  of  the  people  when 
the  traditional  sentiment  bus  died 
out  and  they  understecnd  wliat  it 
really  means  ? 

Modem  English  OoTemBent  has 
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been  said  to  (xmsist  in  colketmg 
the  tUDBS  aad  spending  them.  More 
S3rmpatheticali7  it  might  be  defined 
as  a  oontrivanioe  to  seoare  the 
greatest  libexty  to  the  greatest 
number — ^liberty  meaning  tiie  afo- 
se&oe  of  restraint.  We  cannot — «b 
the  Tima  told  us  iaat  year — ^we 
canfioi  combine  things  which  are 
essentiallj  irreconcilable ;  we  can- 
not have  efficient  adminiBtratimi 
and  personal  liberty,  and  liberty  is 
the  best  of  the  two.  According  to 
this  view,  an  ideal  Govemmraxt 
woTdd  interfere  in  nothing.  In  an 
imperfect  world  we  have  to  be  con- 
tented with  approximations,  with  a 
Goyermn^Lt  which  reduces  its  inter- 
ference to  a  minimum.  We  are  not 
to  ask  if  there  may  not  be  a  di^ 
tinction  of  persons, — ^if  the  good 
may  not  have  more  liberty  than 
the  bad, — ^if  the  cheating  shop- 
keeper, for  instance,  is  to  be  sil- 
Wed  the  same  freedom  in  his 
cailing  as  the  honest  tradesman. 
It  is  replied  that  distinctions  of 
this  kind  have  been  tried  but 
tiiat  they  create  more  evils  than 
they  cure.  The  best  condition  of 
things  is  where  all  alike  have  a  fear 
sti^  and  no  favour,  where  every 
nan  is  permitted  to  order  his  life 
as  he  pleases,  so  that  he  abstains 
from  breaking  the  cruninal  law, 
and  where  ^e  laws  which  it  shall 
be  criminal  to  break  are  as  few  and 
as  mild  as  the  safety  of  society  will 
allow.  A  thousand  duties  may  He 
beyond  tiie  boundaries  enclosed  by 
legal  penalties,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  the  interest  of  every  man  lies 
in  ihe  long  run  on  the  side  of 
right,  that  it  will  answer  better  to 
him  to  be  industrious  ikajo.  idle, 
honest  tium  dishonest,  temperate 
than  vicious.  Let  every  man  pur- 
sue his  private  advantage  with  all 
the  faculties  that  bdong  to  him  ; 
and  naUire  and  competition  will 
take  care  of  the  rest.  The  State  is 
thus  olearedof  responsibilities  which 
it  enmot  adequately  discharge. 
There   is   an    infinite    saving   of 


-trouble.  The  enterprising  and  the 
able  ore  stimulated  to  energy  by 
the  prospect  of  certain  reward,  and 
every  one  finds  and  takes  the  posi- 
tion in  hfe  to  which  his  exertions 
entitle  him  and  the  gifts  which  he 
haa  brought  with  him  into  the 
world.  The  prudent  and  the  in- 
dustrious eocoeed ;  the  worthless 
and  the  profligate  reap  as  they  have 
sown,  and  natural  justice  is  &ir]y 
di5trU>uted  to  alL 

Thus  the  sweeping-brush  has 
been  applied  to  the  statute-book, 
and  the  complicated  provisions  es- 
tablished by  our  ancestors  for  our 
minds  and  bodies  have  been  either 
cleared  away  or  at  least  neutralised 
by  the  absence  of  machinery  to 
make  them  effective.  It  used  to  be 
held  that  the  State  must  profess'  a 
religion.  It  was  the  mag^trate's 
business  to  execute  justice  and 
maintain  truth.  The  State  now  re- 
cognises that  it  represents  a  num- 
ber of  persons  of  diffisrent  opinions 
in  these  matters,  and  therefore  the 
Irish  Ghnrch  is  disestablished,  and 
the  Anglican  prelates  are  setting 
their  houses  in  order.  Property  in 
land,  once  peculiarly  the  object  of 
legislative  supervision,  is  left  to 
economic  law.  The  parliaments  of 
the  Tudors,  considering  in  their 
way  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  charged  them- 
selves with  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  They  encou- 
raged the  multiplication  of  yeomen 
mid.  peasant  proprietors.  They 
attached  four  acres  of  land  to  every 
poor  man's  cottage.  They  prohi- 
bited'the  enclosures  of  commons  and 
the  i^glomeration  of  farms ;  and 
by  Teducing  the  power  of  landlords 
to  do  as  they  would  wii^  their  own, 
they  corrected  the  tendency  which 
is  now  unresisted  towards  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  land  in  a  diminish- 
ing number  of  hands. 

The  modem  theory  is  that  the 
greater  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
in  his  property  ihe  more  he  is  en- 
-oooraged  to  develop  ihe  rssduioes 
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of  it.  The  national  wealth  is  in- 
creased by  removing  the  restrictions 
which  limited  the  landlord's  oppor- 
tunities of  increasing  his  personal 
wealth.  If  peculiar  circumstances 
are  at  this  moment  compelling  legis- 
lation of  a  different  kind  in  fielsoid, 
it  is  adopted  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, a  concession  to  the  backward 
condition  of  the  Irish  people,  which 
a  few  years  of  prosperity  will  render 
nugatory,  and  permit  to  be  replaced 
by  the  natural  system  of  contract. 

The  attitude  towards  trade  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  kind.  For  several 
centuries  Crown,  Council,  and  Par- 
liament watched  over  every  detail 
of  commerce,  from  the  viUage  shop 
to  the  great  transactions  of  the 
chartered  companies.  The  develop- 
ment of  industry  was  recognised  as 
of  an  importance  all  but  supreme  ; 
but  it  was  held  subsidiaiy  always  to 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  nation.  To 
repress  needless  luxury,  to  prevent 
capitalists  from  making  fortunes  at 
the  cost  of  the  poor,  and  to  dis- 
tribute in  equitable  proportions  the 
profits  of  industry,  were  held  to  bo 
functions  of  the  State  as  completely 
as  to  repress  burglaiy  and  murder. 
The  State  made  mistakes.  It  main- 
tained regulations  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  one  age  had  rendered 
necessary  not  only  when  they  had 
ceased  to  be  useful,  but  when  they 
had  become  contrivances  for  defeat- 
ing the  very  object  for  which  they 
had  been  originally  instituted.  Boot 
and  branch  these  regulations  have 
now  been  cleared  away.  Small  rem- 
nants of  them  survive  as  means  of 
revenue,  but  each  year  sees  restric- 
tive duties  disappear,  to  be  replaced 
by  direct  taxation.  When  Govern- 
ment interferes  with  commerce  on 
a  large  scale,  it  is  to  coerce  weak 
nations  like  the  Chinese  into  the 
open  system,  and  to  forbid  them  to 
close  their  ports  under  pretence  of 
morality  against  the  introduction 
of  drugs  with  which  it  has  become 
our  interest  to  poison  them.  So 
with  the  manu&cturer  and  the  shop- 


keeper.    Trade  inspectors  used  to 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  qnalitj 
of  manufactured  articles  brought  to 
the  docks  for  export.  They  were  said 
to  be  bribed,  or  to  be  incapable ;  their 
interference  acted  as  a  premium  upon 
smuggling — any  way,  it  embarraraed 
trade.     The  wakens  and  officers  of 
the  great  companies  appraised  the 
value  of  what  was  sold  in  shops. 
Ideas  of  justice  and  equity  deter- 
mined   prices.     Morality,    real  <^ 
imagined,  insisted  that  every  article 
offered  for  sale  should  be  the  thing 
which  it  pretended  to  be.     Bread 
should  be  real  bread,  and  beer  the 
genuine  produce  of  malt  and  hops. 
A  pound  should  be  a  true  poimd, 
an  ounce  a  true  ounce,  the  gallon 
and  the  quart  not  shrunk  belov 
their  legitimate  dimensions  by  false 
bottoms.     The  old  English  applica* 
tion  of  the  order  for  good  measnn 
running  over  lingers  yet,    though 
no  longer  to  the  benefit  of  the  cns- 
tomer,  in  the  extra  pounds  flung  in 
to  make  the  hundredweight.     Such 
customs    and     such    interferences 
were  found  either  to  work  unwhole- 
somely  in  themselves,  or  to  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  with  tolerable  m- 
partiaHty  in  the  enormous  compli- 
cations  of  modem  commercial  Hfe. 
Luxury,  no  longer  deprecated  as  as 
evil,  is  encouraged  as  a  stimulus  to 
labour.      The  State  has  no  creed. 
The  State  is  no  longer  the  guardian 
of  morality.   It  is  bound  to  the  con- 
scientious execution  of  its  own  fiuKs 
tions,  but  what  those  functions  are 
is  more  than  ever  uncertain.    Per- 
sonal morality  is  the  affair  of  the 
individual  soul.      The  increase  of 
drunkenness  is  deplored  as  a  na- 
tional   misfortune,   but    the    onlj 
remedy  for  it  is  held  to  lie  in  per- 
sonal self-restraint.     Men  cannot, 
we  are  told,  be  made  virtuous  hj 
Act  of  Parliament.      The   natnral 
punishment  is  misery,  and  if  the 
misery  fall  on  the  innocent  wife  and 
children  it  cannot.be  helped.    The 
wife  must  be  more  careful  where  she 
mairies.    The  sale  of  liquors  is  as 
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Intimate  as  any  other  trade.  If 
the  liquor  sold  is  poisoned,  the 
buyer  must  traaafer  his  custom 
elsewhere,  or  abandon  his  evil 
habits.  A  public-house  is  a  place 
of  recreation,  like  a  club.  The  law 
knows  no  distinction  of  persons. 
It  may  not  curtail  the  pleasures  of 
the  poor,  and  leave  untouched  the 
pleasures  of  the  rich.  In  all  trades, 
drink  trade,  bread  trade,  trade  in 
necessaries  and  trade  in  luxuries, 
the  buyer  is  '  his  own  keeper.'  If 
he  is  cheated  he  must  improve  his 
mind,  and  learn  what  he  is  doing. 
He  is  paying  the  price  of  know- 
ledge, which,  when  gained,  will 
make  him  a  wiser  man. 

Once  more.  The  paternal  theory 
implied  that  every  English  child 
was  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
State.  The  law,  however  ill  it  was 
carried  out,  allowed  no  wandering 
outcasts,  growing  up  to  lie  and 
steal  because  they  had  no  means  of 
malutaining  themselves  honestly. 
The  emancipated  street  Arab  of  mo- 
dem times  was  apprenticed  either 
to  farmer,  shopkeeper  or  artisan, 
according  to  his  capacity,  and  those 
who  could  not  find  masters  for 
themselves  were  allotted  by  the 
machinery  of  the  parochial  system. 
I  can  myself  remember  the  remains 
of  it  in  the  country  parish  in  which 
I  was  bom.  The  clerk,  at  the 
close  of  the  sermon,  summoned  the 
parishioners  to  the  vestry.  The 
Others  and  grandfathers  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  assembled  with  the 
rector  in  the  chair.  The  case  of 
any  orphan  or  otherwise  helpless 
child  was  mentioned,  his  condition 
inquired  into,  the  means  of  his 
parents  (if  he  had  any),  whether 
he  was  robust  or  lame  or  weak  or 
stupid  or  promising;  and,  according 
to  the  answer,  he  was  assigned  to 
this  or  that  farmer,  cobbler,  tailor, 
carpenter,  or  mason,  to  be  clothed, 
fed,  and  brought  up  in  industry. 
The  arrangements  for  the  labour  of 
grown  men  have  been  disorganised 
from  a  far  earlier  date ;  but  under 


the  old  constitution  their  wages 
were  fixed  by  statute  and  adjusted 
to  the  price  of  food,  and  no  able- 
bodied  labourer  was  allowed  to  be 
idle.  The  masterless  rogue  found 
straying  without  occupation  was 
taken  before  the  nearest  magistrate 
and  set  to  labour  on  the  roads,  or 
passed  back  to  the  parish  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  incorrigible 
vagabond  was  sent  to  gaol  and 
whipped  ;  forced  labour  was  found 
for  him  as  long  as  the  condition  of 
England  made  it  possible  :  later  on, 
he  was  shipped  to  the  colonies.  In 
a  rude  way  the  State  endeavoured, 
and  always  recognised,  its  obliga- 
tion to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
every  man  to  earn  an  honest  sub- 
sistence. 

This  too  has  passed  away.  The 
able-bodied  pauper  now  presents 
himself  as  ready  to  work,  but  no 
work  can  be  found  for  him.  At  pre- 
sent, he  is  not  permitted  to  starve: 
a  bare  subsistence  is  furnished  for 
him  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  how  long  this  will 
continue — still  more  how  long  it  is 
desirable  that  this  shall  continue — 
may  reasonably  be  doubted.  If 
there  are  more  hands  than  there  is 
work  for  at  home,  there  is  more 
work  than  hands  to  do  it  elsewhere : 
and  it  may  be  cheaper  as  well  as 
otherwise  better  to  efiect  a  combi- 
nation between  the  two. 

The  state  of  things  thus  intro- 
duced among  us  has  been  called 
anarchy  plus  the  policeman.  In 
the  primitive  anarchy  there  is  no 
law  but  that  of  strength  and  cou- 
rage. Big  bones  and  large  muscles 
rule,  the  weak  go  to  the  wall.  In 
the  modem  anarchy  the  superiority 
is  with  cleverness  and  energy. 
Open  violence  is  not  permitted. 
Cleverness  of  wit  is  master  now  as 
strength  of  body  was  master  then. 
Of  morality  there  is  equally  little 
in  both.  The  time  has  passed 
away  in  which  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  life  by  prin- 
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ciples  of  justice.  The  preamble 
of  a  Tudor  statute  used  to  speak 
with  reverence,  real  or  pretended, 
of  the  law  of  God.  The  law  of  God 
is  a  thing  with  which  modem  poli- 
ticians now  disclaim  a  concern.  If 
it  exist  at  all,  it  is  left  to  enforce  its 
own  penalties  when  broken.  Crime 
is  not  punished  as  an  offence  against 
God  but  as  prejudicial  to  society. 
Towards  crime  there  is  an  in- 
creasing leniency — a  disposition  to 
meddle  with  it  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible degree — and  treason,  once  the 
darkest  of  offences,  is  becoming  a 
word  without  meaning. 

The  Irish  agrarian  assassin  is 
but  protectii^  his  private  interests 
in  a  rude  way,  and  is  not  too  closely 
looked  after;  an  Irish  riot,  or  a 
gathering  of  Fenians  for  drill,  is  an 
assembly  of  misguided,  but  well- 
meaning,  politicians.  An  Irish 
magistrate,  especially  if  he  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  a  Protestant, 
knows  well  that  if  he  is  too  zea- 
lous in  keeping  the  peace,  and  an 
accident  happen  in  the  pi*ocess,  the 
cry  will  be  to  hang  not  the  rioters 
but  him.  If  he  is  to  find  favour 
with  the  authorities  his  road  to  it 
lies  in  looking  through  his  fingers. 
A  similar  tenderness  is  creeping 
up  towards  murderers  and  rogues 
of  all  kinds.  Murder  is  explained 
by  physical  tendencies  towards 
homicide.  An  eminent  foreigner, 
smarting  from  painful  experience, 
said  to  me  the  other  day  that  bur- 
glary was  the  only  well  organised 
institution  which  England  pos- 
sessed. Armies  of  professional 
burglars  are  perfectly  well  known  to 
tfce  police — men  who  make  no 
pretence  of  having  other  means  of 
livelihood — yet  the  police  may  not 
meddle  with  them  till  they  are 
caught  red-handed;  and  recently — 
it  is  said  that  things  are  mended 
now — penal  servitude  was  an  agree- 
able exchange  for  a  life  of  ordinary 
labour.  The  work  was  less,  the 
lodging  better,  the  food  .more 
abundant  and  more  secure. 


To  commercial  fraud,  even  where 
of  a  kind  still  within  the  admitted 
province  of  the  criminal  law,  we 
are  yet  more  tender.  Thaasands 
of  families  may  be  tempted  into 
ruin  by  the  insincere  prospeetns  of 
some  &ir-promising  City  compHiT. 
The  directors  play  the  flafest  of 
games.  If  they  win  they  stand  to 
become  millionaires,  if  they  fiul  tiwy 
lose  notlnng,  for  in  many  instances 
they  have  nothing  to  lose ;  and  when 
the  crash  comes  they  have  the  sus- 
picious sympathy  of£be  great  honses 
that  surround  them.  Should  thej 
be  forced  into  a  court  of  justice  iter 
are  secure  of  a  favourable  constnic- 
tion  of  their  most  doubtM  actiosfi, 
and  the  wretched  shareholder  who 
prosecutes  is  rebuked  for  his  re- 
vengefhl  feelings,  and  recommended 
cynically  to  become  more  cautions 
for  the  future. 

So  far  has  laissez-faire  been  car- 
ried that  no  prudent  man  will  now 
venture  a  walk  in  the  Ijondoc 
streets  unless  his  wiU  is  made,  Ibs 
affairs  in  order,  and  a  card-case  is  in 
his  pocket,  that  his  body  may  be 
identified.  Three  hundred  people 
are  killed  annually  in  London  by 
cabs  and  carts,  and  four  times  a$ 
many  are  wounded,  yet  no  preen- 
tions  are  taken,  and  no  punishments 
follow.  The  chief  delinqvLents  are 
tradesmen's  boys,  whose  adwnee  in 
life  depends  on  the  rapidity  Tritt 
which  they  execute  their  oommif- 
sions.  The  juries  who  sit  on  tk 
inquests  are  tradesmen  who  keep 
carts  themselves,  and  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death  recurs  with  hb- 
erring  uniformity.  This  is  a  small 
matter  to  all  but  ihe  unfortunate 
creatures  who  are  run  ov^r,  and  as 
in  many  cases  they  are  paupos 
employed  in  street-sweeping  no 
great  interest  is  likely  to  foe  ^t  in 
their  fate.  They  are  pensioners  of 
the  public,  and  a  fortiori  cannot 
claim  to  be  looked  after.  It  is, 
however,  unhappily  bat  one  of  a 
hundred  instances  of  the  naiveml 
indifferenoe,  and,   in  t>ne  wi^-  or 
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nnother,  we  all  of  ub  have  our 
share  in  the  oomxnon  fiufEering. 
That  we  are  not  neglected  entirely 
by  the  anthorities,  we  know  from 
the  periodic  visits  of  the  tax- 
collector  and  the  rate-collector. 
Other  evidences  tbat  we  are  still 
the  State's  children  we  are  told 
that  we  are  not  to  expect.  We 
have  grown  to  manhood  with  the 
progress  of  liberty ;  we  mnst  now 
walk  alone,  and  if  we  slip  and 
tumble  we  have  no  one  to  blame 
bat  ourselves. 

The  effects  of  the  disintegrating 
theory  are  equally  visible  in  the 
position  of  England  as  a  member  of 
the  European  community  of  nations. 
The  several  Powers  once  formed  a 
general  confederacy,  held  together 
on  general  principles,  and  bound  to 
one  another  by  general  obligations. 
We  are  sliding  out  of  our  position, 
and  no  longer  aspire  to  a  voice  in 
European  councils.  The  nation  is 
hut  a  collection  of  individuals.  Each 
indiTidual  is  supposed  to  be  occu- 
pied with  his  private  concerns ;  and 
the  aggregate  of  us  are  only  inte- 
rested in  being  let  alone.  We  have 
in  consequence  no  longer  a  foreign 
policy.  The  balance  c^  power  has 
ceased  to  trouble  us.  We  have  paid 
dear  for  our  meddling  in  past  times ; 
and  eight  hundred  millions  of  na- 
tional debt  are  an  unpleasant  and 
endnrhig  reminder  of  our  want  of 
wisdom;  we  have  bought  our  ex- 
perience and  do  not  mean  to  repeat 
oar  fault.  Dynasties  may  change, 
frontiers  shift,  insurgent  nationali- 
ties rise  in  arms  for  independence, 
and  succeed  or  fail.  We  look  on  with 
a  certain  degree  of  interest ;  sym- 
pathy or  aentnnent  inclines  us  to  one 
party  or  the  other,  but  we  do  not 
mean  to  bum  our  fingers ;  we  shut 
onrseWes  up  in  our  own  island  and 
look  on  as  upon  a  scene  in  a  play. 
We  enter  into  no  more  Continental 
obKgations,  and  we  hope  devoutly 
that  no  claims  will  be  made  upon  us 
in  the  name  of  any  whidi  we  have 
inhmted.    When  occasion  rises  -as 


it  rose  in  Denmark  we  find  a  loop- 
hole of  escape.  The  weight  of  Eng- 
lish opinion  abroad  passes  now  for 
nothing,  for  it  is  known  that  it 
win  be  unsupported  by  force;  and 
France  and  Oermany  and  Russia 
arrange  their  differences  among 
themselves  as  if  Great  Britain  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Were  other  conse- 
quences of  our  present  tendencies 
equally  innocent  there  would  be 
little  to  regret.  We  do  not  look 
back  even  on  the  Crimean  war  with 
very  enthusiastic  self-satisfaction. 
We  have  nothing  to  gain  from  in- 
terfering ftirther  in  European  dis- 
putes, and  we  do  wisely  to  keep 
clear  of  them.  But  the  fact  is,  as 
I  have  described.  Our  trade  is  still 
of  consequence  to  Europe.  The  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  individual  firms 
go  on  merrily  as  ever,  or  perhaps 
will  in  the  better  times  which  are 
expected  to  return.  As  a  nation  we 
are  nothing ;  we  are  neither  loved 
nor  feared ;  we  are  for  tihe  present 
useful,  and  we  wish  to  remain  so, 
and  to  pass  current  on  these  inno- 
cent terms. 

But  we  pursue  this  neutral  and 
negative  policy,  not  only  towards 
other  nations,  but  towards  our  own 
colonies.  Time  was  when  we  be- 
lieved that  our  prosperity  depended 
on  our  power.  The  maintenanoe  of 
our  commerce  was  held  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  respect  felt  for  the 
weight  of  our  arm,  and  therefore 
we  established  English-speaking 
communities  at  convenient  places 
all  over  the  world — as  stations  for 
our  fleets  and  troops,  as  nurseries 
for  fresh  off-^oots  of  our  people, 
as  providing  us  with  territory  on 
which  to  expand,  and  as  special 
markets  for  our  manufactures  which 
would  be  always  open  to  us.  We 
have  changed  all  that ;  we  prefer  to 
rely  on  the  natural  demand  for  our 
productions.  The  colonies  cost  us 
money,  and  every  tax  is  a  burden 
upon  trade.  We  tell  our  people  at 
home  that  every  one  must  take  care 
of  himself;  we  say  to  the  colonies 
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— the  Colonial  Office  bas  said  so 
consistently  for  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years — *  You  are  collections 
of  individuals  who  left  England  for 
your  private  convenience ;  you  went 
to  Australia,  to  New  Zealand,  to 
Canada  to  better  your  own  condition. 
Better  it  by  all  means  if  you  can, 
but  you  must  do  as  we  do  at  home 
and  rely  upon  yourselves  only.  You 
say  you  are  loyal  to  England.  We 
make  no  objection  to  your  remain- 
ing so  if  you  prefer  it,  but  we  do 
not  tax  you  and  you  must  not  tax 
us.  You  are  independent,  and  the 
sooner  you  will  declare  yourselves 
in  name  the  free  nations  which  we 
have  virtually  made  you,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  parties.'  When  the 
colonies  hesitate  to  take  us  at  our 
word  we  are  impatient.  When  they 
speak  of  us  as  the  mother  country 
we  repudiate  the  name.  We  are 
impatient  especially  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  Canada  to  park  with  us,  for 
Canada  we  regard  as  a  temptation 
to  America  to  quarrel  with  us. 
Were  we  clear  of  Canada  we  ima- 
gine that  war  with  America  would 
be  impossible,  while  so  long  as  it 
continues  a  part  of  the  empire  and 
is  willing  to  share  in  its  defence  we 
feel  that  we  cannot  honourably 
throw  it  over.  When  I  speak  of 
*we*  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have 
been  describing  the  sentiment  of  the 
great  body  of  the  English  people. 
I  have  been  describing  rather  the 
phase  of  Liberal  opinion  which  at 
present  has  the  direction  of  our 
affairs,  and  expresses  itself  in  the 
leading  columns  of  the  principal 
Liberal  journals.  I  mean  the  opi- 
nion on  colonial  matters  which  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  pecu- 
liar policy  which  is  exhibiting  itself 
on  all  sides  in  the  administration  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Li  every  department  the  same 
principle  is  at  work  ;  the  one  uni- 
form object  is  to  reduce  the  functions 
of  Gk)vemment  as  near  zero  as  inge- 
nuity can  bring  them,  or  as  circum- 
stances will  allow;  to  leave  every 


one  to  make  his  own  fortune  or  to 
mar  it  by  the  light  of  his  own  in. 
genuity.  We  admit  that  GoYeni- 
ment  must  keep  the  peace.  We 
expect  it,  with  the  help  of  yoIob. 
teers,  to  protect  the  country  &om 
invasion.  These  duties  it  cannot 
disown,  without  destroying  all  rea- 
son for  its  own  existence;  but  it  is 
extremely  unwilling  to  admit  that 
it  possesses  others.  The  tbeoiy 
cannot  as  yet  be  carried  out  com- 
pletely. There  is  the  Irish  land 
question,  and  there  is  also  the  de- 
mand for  national  education.  The 
present  legislation  for  Ireland,  how- 
ever,  is  intended,  as  I  said,  to  be 
exceptional  and  temporary;  the 
second  is  being  forced  upon  the 
Government  equally  against  the 
grain  by  the  clamours  of  the  people. 
Elsewhere  education  is  recognised 
universally  as  the  business  of  the 
State.  In  England  it  is  considered 
the  business  of  the  parents,  aod 
only  because  parents  nnaccountablj 
neglect  their  duty,  the  State  is 
compelled  to  take  it  up.  The  re- 
cognition of  such  a  fact  as  this  was 
perhaps  be  an  indication  of  a  tnrn 
of  the  tide.  If  all  mankind  under- 
stood the  full  circle  of  their  obliga- 
tions, and  discharged  them  of  their 
own  accord,  there  would  then  he 
really  no  need  of  governments,  and 
the  whole  race  would  relapse  iBto 
the  primitive  blessedness  of  Para- 
dise. The  selfishness  and  wicked- 
ness of  individuals  alone  render 
authority  necessary.  Neglect  is 
one  instance  is  no  more  an  occasion 
for  interference  than  neglect  in 
another,  and  it  may  be  that  tbe 
opinion  is  changing,  that  aut^oritf 
is  about  to  reclaim  some  other  por- 
tions of  its  old  domain,  which,  to 
use  the  expressive  phrase  of  tbe 
Irish,  *have  gone  back  to  hog/ 
For  the  present,  however,  the  ei- 
ception  is  made  only  in  the  case  of 
children,  who,  on  the  face  of  it, 
cannot  help  themselves.  When 
they  have  mastered  their  three  R'*» 
and  can  earn  their  living,  ihej  too 
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will  be  turned  adrift  like  the  jonng 
nestlings  who  have  learnt  the  use 
of  their  wings  and  beaks. 

Well,  then,  what  effect  is  likely 
to  be  prodaced  on  the  individuals 
who  compose  an  empire  adminis- 
tered on  these  principles?  The 
future  was  never  less  transparent 
than  it  is  at  present.  We  are  on 
the  brink,  possibly,  of  a  new  order 
of  things.  Nationalities  may  be 
about  to  disappear.  A  time  may 
be  coming  when  there  will  be  no 
more  English,  French,  Germans, 
Americans,  but  only  men  and 
women,  individuals  with  their  pri- 
vate interests  scattered  over  the 
jrlobe.  As  yet,  however,  outside 
England  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
the  approach  of  any  such  consum- 
mation. Other  nations  are  as 
self-asserting,  ambitious,  aggres- 
sive, imperial  as  ever ;  and  if  Eng- 
land has  any  rivalry  with  them,  if 
England  aspires  to  remain  a  lead- 
ing political  Power,  it  may  turn  out 
premature  to  cany  out  too  logically 
a  theory  so  far  peculiar  to  this  island. 
The  State  no  longer  acknowledges 
what  were  once  considered  its 
duties.  Are  the  duties  of  the  sub- 
ject diminished  correspondingly  ? 
Is  there  any  longer  a  reason  why 
an  Englishman  should  wish  to  re- 
main an  Englishman  if  he  can 
better  his  condition  by  going  else- 
where ?  Liberal  opinion  answers 
frankly  that  there  is  none.  The 
Scot  of  the  Border  before  the  union 
of  the  crowns  might  have  bettered 
his  condition  considerably  by  taking 
service  with  a  farmer  in  Yorkshire. 
He  preferred  a  dog's  life  in  the 
Cheviots  to  beef  and  bacon  with  his 
*  auld  enemy.'  The  modern  Eng- 
lish working  man  is  told  that  if  he 
can  earn  an  extra  sixpence  a  day  in 
the  United  States  it  is  childish  and 
useless  to  regret  that  he  should 
change  his  nationality.  It  is  his 
interest  to  go  to  the  United  States, 
and  he  ought  to  go  there. 

Let  us  carry  out  this  theory  to  its 
ccmsequences.     Whatever  may  be 


the  case  hereafter,  it  will  not  be 
seriously  pretended  that  war  is  as 
yet  impossible.  A  long  persistent 
and  universal  devotion  to  self-in- 
terest— ^interest  meaning  money- 
making — ^may  convert  us  at  last  to 
the  views  of  the  Peace  Society.  We 
remember  the  boy  at  school  who 
calculated  that  an  occasional  kick 
hurt  him  less  than  a  pitched  battle, 
and  acted  accordingly.  English 
capitalists  may  come  to  consider 
that  a  dishonourable  peace  will  be 
less  expensive  than  the  shortest 
war,  and  will  humbly  turn  their 
cheek  to  the  smiter.  But  we  are 
not  yet  at  that  stage  of  progress. 
No  English  statesman  would  be  al- 
lowed, if  he  wished  it,  to  accept  an 
ignominious  alternative — and  should 
things  accidentally  come  to  that, 
how  will  it  then  go  with  us  ?  War 
is  costly.  The  sacrifices  which  it 
involves  must  be  large  and  may  be 
ruinous.  We  have  borne  such  sa- 
crifices in  past  times  not  with 
patience  only  but  with  enthusiasm. 
Will  the  people  generally  be  in- 
clined to  bear  them  again  ?  We  do 
not  count  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
colonies  ;  we  would  rather  see  them 
declare  themselves  neutral,  and  re- 
lieve us  of  the  trouble  of  defending 
thera.  They  have  still  probably 
sufficient  English  feeling  to  cling 
to  our  fortunes.  They  have  learnt 
the  new  ideas  imperfectly  and  un- 
willingly, and  may  prefer  to  take 
their  chance  with  us  for  good  or 
evil.  At  any  rate,  however,  we 
expect  nothing  from  them — we  dis- 
claim concern  in  them,  and  we  do 
not  ask  them  to  concern  themselves 
for  us.  But  at  home? — ^Whyathome 
should  there  be  any  mighty  effort 
to  maintain  a  nationality  which  no 
longer  believes  in  itself — which  de- 
clares itself  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  congregation  of  so  many 
millions,  labouring  each  for  nothing 
but  to  grow  rich :  the  few  succeed- 
ing— the  many,  as  it  always  must 
be,  climbing  a  slippery  hill-side,  and 
sliding  continually  to  tho  bottom  P 
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Wkj  ahould.  tbose  millioiui  pay  in- 
creaaed  taxes? — ^why  ahonld  they 
eyen  fight  ? — ^for  what  could  con- 
qnesi  take  from  the  mass  of  them 
which  tibey  care  to  lose  ?  Freedom 
they  can  find  in  America  by  simply 
going  there — and  if  interest  is  to 
take  them  tibere  in  peace,  why  not 
to  aroBd  the  anilerings  of  war? 
why  not?  except  for  those  tradi- 
tional ideas  of  honour  and  national 
pride  which  are  called  in  scorn  sen- 
timental ? 

Intei^t  to  a  sensible  man  is  the 
measure  of  his  national  obligar 
tions.  Well,  then^  to  put  an  ex- 
treme case: — Suppose  a  hundred 
andfifby  thousand  French  encamped 
round  London,  what  iuterest  have 
the  English  field-labourers,  mecha- 
nics, and  artisans  in  risking  their 
lives  to  drive  them  away?  We 
r^use,  when  they  are  in  want,  to 
make  an  effort  to  preserve  them  to 
our  own  flag  by  sending  them  to 
our  colonies  ;  we  point  to  the  United 
States  as  their  natural  refuge.  What 
stake  have  they  in  the  English  em- 
pire that  they  should  fight  for  it  ? 
Is  it  said  that  so  long  as  they  re- 
main in  it  England  is  their  home  ? 
Men  will  fight  for  their  home  when 
it  is  something  which  they  cannot 
take  away  with  them,  which  is  a  sub- 
stance that  is  more  than  a  name, 
and  carries  associations  with  it  which 
have  a  hold  on  their  affections.  But 
what  value,  substantial  or  senti- 
mental, is  there  to  a  man  in  a  single 
room  in  an  alley  in  London  or 
Manchester,  without  a  yard  of  Eng- 
lish soil  owned  or  tenanted  by  him- 
self or  any  one  belonging  to  him ; 
where  he  is  uncared  for,  save  for  the 
work  that  can  be  got  out  of  him, 
with  foul  air  to  breathe,  foul  water 
to  drink,  adulterated  bread  to 
eat,*  and  for  his  sole  amusement 
the  drink-shop  at  the  comer,  where 
he  18  poisoned  with  drugged  beer  or 
the  oil  of  vitriol  which  ^ves  fervour 
to  his  gin  ?    The  working  man  has 


no  property  but  his  skill,  which  he 
can  carry  with  him  and  which  will 
secure  him  wages  wherever  he  like« 
to  go.  Why  should  he  endure  in- 
convemence  or  danger^  or  increased 
taxation  for  a  country  which  does 
nothing  for  him,  and  in  which  he 
has  nothing  to  lose?  He  has  been 
taught  that  his  sole  business  is  to 
raise  himself  in  life.  His  own  in. 
terest  is  no  longer  in  any  sense  what- 
ever the  interest  of  his  coimtry. 
What  is  his  country  to  him  ?  Should 
extremity  come  upon  ub,  we  should 
have  to  fall  back  on  the  old-world 
ideas  of  duty,  and  honour,  and  pa- 
triotism— and  duty  on  one  side  in- 
volves duty  on  the  other.  The 
State  cannot  demand  allegiance  in 
time  of  danger,  when  it  is  londlj 
indifferent  to  it  in  prosperity.  Or 
if  nations  are  to  be  held  together 
for  the  future  by  interest,  there 
must  be  a  community  of  interest  to 
all.  All  must  gain  and  all  must  lose 
together.  There  is  no  maintaining 
a  one-sided  bargain.  We  noiust  not 
have  the parksandpheasant  preserves 
growing  on  one  side,  and  the  hovel 
and  the  garret  remaining  unchanged. 
Those  who  have  nothing  to  hse 
which  defeat  can  take  froni  them, 
and  to  whom  success  will  bring  no 
advantage,  vrill  be  simple  fools  if 
they  risk  their  skins  for  tiie  sake  of 
the  rich  who  alone  have  any  stake 
in  the  result.  If  all  interests  are 
indeed  personal,  if  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  each  man's  bnsi- 
ness  is  to  better  his  own  oonditioD, 
the  attractive  forces  which  bind 
together  the  constituents  of  sodetv 
become  repellent  forces,  and  for  a 
bar  of  steel  we  have  a  dust-heap  of 
atoms. 

As  little  can  interest  be  depended 
on  as  an  adequate  incentive  to  jus- 
tice and  honesty.  It  may  be  true, 
that  in  the  long  run  the  honest  nan 
succeeds  better  than  the  dishonest; 
but  there  must  be  a  correct  idea 
to    begin    with   of   what    success 


1  Hr.  Bright  talks  of  a  ftt»  breakfast-table ;  he  sajs  nothing  of  a  pore  breakfiist-tablf. 
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means,  aad  a  Icnger  ran  than 
societj  Gttn  afford  for  the  issae  to 
be  visibly  decided.  The  lesson  itself 
after  all  is  never  learnt  by  the  com* 
maoity.  The  individoal  rogae  is 
only  oonvinoed  when  he  has  fonzid 
the  troth  of  it  in  his  own  person. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  g^od  man 
at  any  time  who  will  make  most 
money  in  this  world.  In  the  first 
place,  the  good  man  will  never  care 
exclosively  for  making  money ;  in 
the  next»  he  will  be  infallibly  beaten 
bjT  the  s^fish,  shrewd,  nnscrapnlons 
man,  who,  without  breaking  any 
written  law,  will  take  advantage  of 
any  opportanify  which  may  offer 
itself— on  the  broad  margin  of 
nndefined  obligation,  where  law  is 
silent  and  only  morality  has  a  Toice. 
Where  money  is  the  measure  of 
▼orth  the  wrong  persons  are  always 
uppermost.  Unrestricted  competi- 
tion is  held  a  security  for  probity  in 
trade.  The  fair  dealer,  it  is  said, 
who  provides  good  articlesatreason* 
able  prices,  will  beat  the  rogue  who 
sells  soft  iron  for  steel,  and  hemp 
for  silk,  and  coloured  cider  for  port 
wine,  and  coloured  water  for  milk, 
and  ooooanut  oil  and  lard  for  butter, 
and  shoddy  for  woollen  cloth.  The 
sober  banker  who  is  contented  with 
moderate  profits,  draws  away  the 
bnsiness  at  last  from  the  speculator 
who  tempts  customers  by  high 
interest,  pays  for  it  for  a  few  years 
ont  of  capital,  and  bolts  and  leaves 
them  rained.  It  may  be  so.  But 
society  has  sufiered  meanwhile  from 
nndetected  or  unpunished  villany. 
The  life  of  the  honest  labourer  is  a 
happier  and  a  longer  one  than  the 
life  of  the  burglar  and  the  pick- 
pocket, but  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  burglar  or  the  pickpocket  should 
be  lefb  to  prey  upon  us  without  in- 
terference. Short  roads  to  fortune 
are  so  attractive;  the  natural  penal- 
ties fall  BO  unequally,  the  chief 
scoundrels  so  often  escape  alto- 
gether, while  the  comparatively 
innocent  are  left  to  suffer ;  that  if 
we  trust  to  the  action  of  natural 


lawSy  there  is  no  fear  that  the  sup- 
ply will  £ul  of  sharks  and  dog-fish 
to  prey  to  the  end  upon  the  harm* 
less  memberaof  the  conunonwealtlu 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  trade 
reputation.  A  house  of  bnsinees, 
by  a  long  course  of  honourable 
dealing,  has  secured  a  g^od  name^ 
and  a  good  name  is  in  itself  a  pro- 
perty, which  a  chance  of  ownership^ 
a  more  expensive  habit  of  life,  an 
intention  of  retiring  from  business, 
or  setting  up  aa  a  gentleman,  may 
tempt  the  owner  to  realise.  It  ia 
easily  done.  Inferior  articles  are 
substituted  for  the  good.  The  pro- 
fits increase.  The  name  is  not  im- 
mediately forfeited — ^money  for  & 
number  of  years  pours  in  witb 
accumulated  speed.  Ultimately  the 
business  is  destroyed,  but  the  rogue 
has  cleared  off  with  his  plunder. 
The  concern  has  lasted  his  time, 
and  he  cares  nothing  for  what  comes 
after  him.  He  has  bought  an  estate, 
he  has  lived  in  luxury  with  his 
powdered  footmen,  his  hothouses 
and  his  seat  in  Parliament ;  what  ia 
it  to  him  ? 

A  nation  in  the  same  way  may 
realise  its  reputation.  The  excel- 
lence of  its  manufiiictures  may  have 
g^ven  it  supremacy  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Competition  may 
haye  been  distanced  and  trade 
driyen  into  chaxmels  which  cannot 
be  immediately  changed.  Crowds 
of  aspirants  to  fortune  rash  in  to 
share  the  spoils.  They  underbid 
their  rivals,  and  flood  the  markets 
with  rubbish  which  the  nation's 
fiune  is  made  available  to  float. 
The  old  houses  are  driven  into  the 
same  courses  to  keep  their  place  in 
the  race.  There  is  a  period  of 
*  unexampled  prosperity.'  Exports 
and  imj^orts  rise ;  there  are  con- 
gratulations on  the  elasticity  of  the 
reyenue  and  the  infinite  extensi- 
bility of  commerce:  while  all  the 
time  the  foundations  have  been 
undermined,  the  reputation  accu- 
mulated by  centuries  of  honest  work 
has  been  realised  and  squandered 
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by  a  single  generation.  The  nation 
has  been  but  a  heedless  spendthrift 
living  npon  his  capital,  and  it  can 
only  recover  its  place  by  patiently, 
humbly  and  painfully  going  back 
to  its  old-fashioned  ways. 

Whether  the  depression  of  trade 
80  much  complained  of  at  present 
in  England  be  due  wholly  or  in  part 
to  a  causo  of  this  kind,  outsiders 
can  conjecture  only  from  their  own 
limited  experience,  and  from  such 
accounts  as  reach  them  from  con- 
sumers at  home  and  abroad.  We 
observe,  however,  in  the  published 
reports,  that  while  other  branches 
of  business  are  still  suffering,  the 
trade  in  shoddy  never  was  more 
vigorous. 

Nature  doubtless  will  apply  her 
remedy.     Dishonesty  will  prove  as 
usual  the  worst  policy,  but  if  Eng- 
land  has   gone  or    shall  go    very 
far  upon  that  bad  road,  the  conse- 
quences so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
may  well  be  irreparable,  and  it  will 
be  small  comfort  if  we  serve  only  to 
point  a  moral  in  the  world's  future 
history.     It  will  then  be  a  question 
whether  the  fashionable  contempt 
of  our  fathers   has  not  been  folly 
after  all ;  whether  the  supervision 
and  control  which  have  been  flung 
away    as     an    interference     with 
natural  liberty  were  not  and  are 
not  as  indispensable  in  transactions 
of  commerce  as  in  the  prevention 
of  violent  forms  of  crime  ;  whether 
swindling  afler  aU  is  less  mischiev- 
ous than  burglary  or  piracy ;  whe- 
ther the  selfishness  and    folly    of 
individuals  do   not  require  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions  to  be 
held  in  hand   by  intelligence  and 
probity.   We  talk  of  freedom.    The 
old  saw  of  the  moralist  is  as  true 
to-day  as  it  was  two  thousand  years 
ago.     There  is  no  real  freedom  ex- 
cept in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
Maker  of  all  things.     Just  laws  are 
no  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  good,  for  the  good  man  desires 
nothing  which  a  just  law  will  inter- 
fere with.     He  is  as  free  under  the 


law  as  without  the  law,  and  he  is 
grateful  for  its  guidance  whenw&nt 
of  knowledge  might  lead  him  wrong. 
Liberty  to  the  bad  man,  we  have  yet 
to  learn,  is  of  any  profit  to  him  or 
to  his  neighbours.     Against  nsjnst 
laws,  against  unwise  laws,  against 
the  self-interested  obstructions  of 
dishonest  authority,  or  the  stapid 
meddling  of  ignorant  authority,  it  is 
necessary  to  protest  and  in  extiB. 
mity  to  rebel ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
proved  that  because  bad  hiws  m 
mischievous,   good  laws  are  unat- 
tainable ;  that  the  self-interests  of 
all  sons  of  Adam  are  to  be  left  to 
jostle  one  against  another,  and  that 
the  result  by  some  wonderfnl  ar- 
rangement will  turn  out  harmony. 
*  I  saw,'  says  the  Preacher,  *  that 
wisdom    excelleth  folly  as  far  as 
light  excelleth  darkness.     The  wise 
man's  eyes  are  in  his  head,  but  the 
fool  wsdketh  in  darkness ;  and  I 
perceived  that  one  event  happeneth 
to  them  all.     I  said  in  my  heart, 
As  it  happeneth  to  the  fool,  so  it 
happeneth    to    me.        Why   then 
was  I  more  wise  ? '     But  <ie  man 
who  was  thus  perplexed  with  thb. 
inscrutable  mystery,  and  was  dnven 
'  to  hate  life '  by  the  confusion  and 
misery  around  him,  was  a  king  who 
had  believed  in   laissez-faire,  who 
had  left  justice  and  righteoasDe?^ 
to  nature  and  economic  laws.    He 
sums    up    the    catalogue    of  hi« 
achievement's  :  '  He  had  built  him 
houses    and    vineyards,'   'he  had 
planted  gardens  and  orchards  and 
made  pools  of  water,'  *  he  had  got 
him    servants    and    maidens   and 
great    possessions,   and   gold  and 
silver,  and  aU  the  delights  of  the 
sons  of  men.'      This  was  the  grand 
outcome  of  all  his  labours ;  and  he 
wondered    to    find     that    it  was 
*  vanity.'    *  That  which  was  crookfid 
could  not  be  made  straight,'  becanse 
he  had  never  tried  to  straighten  it, 
and  preferred  to  gaze  on  ^e  evils 
which  were  done  under  the  son  in. 
elegant  despondency. 

To  bring  these  remarks  to  a  con- 
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clnsion.    I  regard  the  present  con- 
stitmtioii    of   govenunent    or    no 
government  in  this  conntry,  not  as 
the  result  of  deliberate   and  wise 
foresight,  not  as  an  elaborate  ma- 
chine shaped  into  perfection  by  the 
successive  efforts  of  political  saga- 
city, bat  as  a  condition  of  things 
arising    from     causes    historically 
traceable,  very  far  removed  from 
perfection,  andmade  possible  only  by 
peculiar  external  ciixsumstances  and 
no  less  inevitably  transient.     The 
House  of  Commons  broke  the  power 
of  the  Crown.     The  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  is  composed  of  hetero- 
geneous elements  which,  by  degrees, 
have  arranged  themselves  into  two 
great     sections, — the     established 
families  and  those  who  aspire  to  be 
established,  the  country  party  and 
the  town  party,   the   agricultural 
party  and  the  dbmmercial  party, 
with  other  lines  of  division  parallel 
to  these  and  nearly'coincident  with 
them,  the  party  of  the  past  and  the 
party   of  the    future,   those   who 
beheve  in    established  usage   and 
those  who  believe  in  change  and 
progress,  opposing  sentiments  com- 
bined   with     opposing    interests. 
The   full    development    of    these 
tendencies  was  long  interfered  with 
by  tradition  and  inherited  associa- 
tion.   The  English,  like  all  great 
nations,  are  instinctively  conserva- 
tive, and  fear  of  change  and  novelty 
has  been  a  drag  upon  the  wheel. 
It  is  only  since  the  masses  were 
called  to  a  share  of  the  franchise,  in 
the  first    Reform    Bill,    that    the 
balance  has  been  established  in  com- 
pleteness, which  is  called  govern^ 
ment  by  party,  and  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  virtual  head  of  the 
State  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  alone, 
like  many  other  phenomena  which 
have  had  their  day  in  this  world,  it 
is  attended  by  a  philosophy  which 
extols  it  as  the  most  finished  form 
of  political  organisation.  The  result 
of  it  is  the  paralysis  of  authority, 
the  limitation  of  statesmanship  to 
the  immediate  necessities    of  the 

TOL.  I.— KO.  m.      NEW  SEKIES. 


hour,  and  the  surrounding  the 
Prime  Minister  with  so  many  intri- 
cacies of  situation  that  he  lives  in  a 
strait- waistcoat,  with  handcuffs  on 
his  wrists  and  fetters  on  his  ankles. 
Were  he  a  Moses  or  a  Lycurgus  he 
can  do  nothing  without  a  majority 
at  his  back — a  majority  composed 
of  men  who  aro  sent  to  Parliament, 
not  for  their  ability,  not  for  their 
patriotism  or  their  probity,  but  be- 
cause they  can  be  relied  on  to  defend 
the  interest  which  they  are  elected 
to  represent.  The  minister's  first  and 
last  care  is  to  avoid  offending  these 
persons.  He  must  leave  abuses  un- 
touched which  he  would  not  spare 
for  an  hour  could  behave  his  way,  be- 
cause this  and  that  member  of  his 
party  is  interested  in  maintaining 
them.  Every  avenue  of  practical  ad- 
ministration is  obstructed.  To  get 
the  slightest  thing  effectually  done 
is  made  so  difficult  that  any  excuse 
is  caught  at  for  leaving  it  undone. 
The  art  of  a  statesman  becomes  the 
art  of  *how  not  to  do  it,'  and 
there  is  no  wonder  that,  harassed 
and  tormented,  he  listens  greedily 
to  and  learns  himself  to  repeat  the 
phrases  of  the  prevailing  theory,  and 
has  but  one  answer  to  every  peti- 
tion, that  those  who  wish  anything 
to  be  done  must  do  it  for  them- 
selves. Drunkenness  cannot  be 
checked,  because  it  is  dangerous  to 
offend  the  brewers  and  the  pot- 
house-keepers, who  have  so  large  in- 
fluence in  the  elections;  and  those 
who  are  scandalised  at  the  wreck 
and  ruin  which  the  drink  trade  is 
causing  are  treated  to  a  lesson  on 
moral  self-restraint.  Bakers  who 
adulterate  their  bread  must  not  bo 
exposed  and  punished.  The  bakers, 
at  the  next  dissolution,  will  vote  as 
a  class  for  the  Opposition  candidate. 
In  the  same  way  all  patronage,  all 
offices  of  which  Governments  have 
to  dispose,  all  honours  which  they 
have  to  distribute,  are  similarly 
sacrificed  to  party,  to  rigging  votes 
and  wire-pulling  majorities.  The 
competitive  examination  system 
has  been  established  in  the  lower 
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brancheB  of  the  public  service,  not 
as  a  thing  good  in  itself— we  shall 
believe  that  it  is  good  in  itself  when 
merchants  and  bankers  let  the  board 
of  examiners  >  choose  their  clerks 
for  them — ^bnt  as  an  expedient  to 
rescae  some  parts  of  the  service 
from  jobbery,  und  to  save  ministers 
from  the  necessity  of  offending 
their  supporters,  by  reftising  re- 
quests which  they  could  not  in 
ordinary  honesty  grant.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  system  is  only  a 
confession  that  the  possessors  of 
patronage  can  no  longer  exercise  it 
conscientiously,  while  the  popular 
voice  sings  its  praises  as  a  triumph 
of  probity  and  sagacity.  The  fact 
and  the  theory  are  made  to  har- 
monise. Oovemment  is  inefficient. 
It  changes  so  frequently  that  a 
minister  is  superseded  before  he 
comes  to  understand  his  work.  He 
can  lay  down  no  principles,  for 
they  are  liable  to  be  immediately 
reversed ;  but  the  object  is  that  he 
should  do  nothing,  and  therefore  it 
is  well  that  he  should  be  able  to  do 
nothing.  A  colonial  policy  is  im- 
possible, not  because  intelligent 
people  do  not  believe  that  a  closer 
nnion  with  the  colonies  is  not  in 
itself  desirable,  but  because  influ- 
ential capitalists  are  interested  in 
keeping  down  the  labour  market, 
and  they  know  that  such  a  union 
would  be  accompanied  with  a  largo 
and  sustained  emigration. 

Among  the  infinite  resultants 
from  such  a  condition  of  things  one 
of  the  most  obvious  is  the  enormous 
waste  of  ability.  It  is  tragical  to 
think  of  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's being  occupied  incessantly 
with  petty  thoughts  of  how  he  can 
keep  his  party  together.  He  must 
fawn  and  flatter  and  make  himself 
common  upon  platforms,  and  give 
honour  where  honour  is  not  due 
and  withhold  it  where  he  knows  it 
ought  to  be  bestowed.  He  stands 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  nation  ;  its 
seeming  idol,  yet  the  servant  of 
those  who  clamour  that  he  is  the 
greatest  living  man ;  yet  little  less 


helpless  than  the  meanest  of  them  to 
do  what  he  knows  that  their  welfare 
demands,  and  forced,  when  called 
on,  to  find  reasons  why  snch 
things  are  better  left  undone.  He 
is  bringing  in  a  measure  for  the 
improved  government  of  Ireland. 
He  is  obliged  to  say  that  he  expects 
good  fr^m  it ;  yet  every  one  who 
understands  Ireland  is  aware  tk&t 
there  is  but  one  possible  end  to  the 
chronic  disease  of  that  unhappy 
country,  without  which,  if  an  angel 
brought  a  land  law  for  it  from 
heaven  the  symptoms  would  con- 
tinue unabated ;  and  that  is  a  just, 
impartial,  and  stable  administration. 
So  long  as  parties  go  in  and  out 
and  Governments  live  by  majorities 
of  votes,  the  Toiy  when  he  is  in 
will  court  the  Protestant  landowner, 
and  the  Liberal  who  wishes  to  onst 
him  will  fawn  on  the  Catholic  priest^ 
and  the  wretched  peasantry  will  be 
fevered  with  excitmg  promises  aod 
fed  on  hopes  which  must  be  for  ever 
disappointed. 

When  Lord  Derby  came  last  into 
office  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
g^und  was  to  be  cut  from  under 
Mr.  Gladstone's  feet  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Reform  BiU,  I  asked 
some  one — I  must  not  indicate  him 
more  closely — why  the  Tories  did 
not  keep    to    their    own   peculiar 
province.     The  administration  Mra« 
falling  topieces ;  why  did  not  they  wy 
frankly  they  would  try  to  check  the 
dishonesty  of  trade,  and  that  if  the 
people  wanted  reform  bills  they  must 
go  to  those  who  believed  that  refonn 
would  do  them  good  ?     My  firicnd 
said  that  they  would  be  immediatelT 
thrown  out.  I  agreed,  but  I  said  thej 
would  return  in  a  year  or  two,  with 
every  right-minded  Englishman  ai 
their  backs.     My  friend  vras  being 
educated.     He  said  it  would  never 
do.     The  Tories  had  been  long  ont 
of  power,  and  they  wanted  }»tro- 
nage.     There  were  House  of  Com- 
mons supporters  to  be  made  peers 
barristers  to  be  made  judges,  par- 
sons to  be  made  deans  and  bishopa, 
hungry  hangers*on  to  be  provided 
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for,  or  their  services  conld  not  be 
counted  on  for  the  fiitnre.  They 
mud  hlood  the  noses  of  their  hounds. 

It  was  enough.  The  system  of 
party  goTemment  had  demoralised 
both  seetions  of  the  ruling  classes 
with  equal  completeness.  It  was 
and  is  idle  to  hope  that  any  good 
can  come  to  us  as  a  nation  while 
onr  affairs  are  managed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  blooding  the  hounds'  noses, 
though  it  be  construed  by  all  the 
newspapers  in  England  into  the  de- 
velopment of  constitutional  liberty. 

Constitutions  are  made  for  the 
country,  and  not  the  country  for 
constitutions.  Lord  Bacon  imagined 
that  knowledge  could  be  so  formu- 
larised  as  to  become  mechanical, 
and  that  the  inequalities  of  na- 
tural ability  would  be  levelled  or 
neutralised.  Ko  symptoms  of  such 
a  change  are  as  yet  visible.  The 
man  of  genius  retains  his  supremacy 
in  science.  The  intellect  of  a 
Stephenson  or  a  Faraday  remains  a 
ruling  power,  which  the  world 
obeys  and  prospers  in  obeying.  As 
little  has  sooiety  arrived,  or  can 
arrive,  at  a  stage  when  the  wisdom 
of  the  statesman  is  no  longer  needed 
for  control  and  governance,  where 
the  sage  and  the  blockhead,  the 
knave  and  the  honest  man,  can  be 
trusted  to  rub  on  together  with 
equal  rights  and  equal  liberties. 
In  human  things,  as  in  all  else, 
there  is  a  right  way  in  opposition 
to  a  wrong  way,  which  only  wis- 
dom can  discover,  yet  in  the  choice 
of  which,  or  the  rejection  of  which, 
success  or  &ilure  depends;  and  the 
laissez-faire  philosophy  is  but  a 
phase  of  opinion,  a  flattering  inter- 
pretation of  transient  political  phe- 
nomena, which  could  not  survive 
a  single  spasm  of  severe  national 
trial,  which  would  vanish  into  air 
before  a  protracted  war,  or  even  be- 
fore a  chronic  decay  of  trade,  which 
might  bring  on  us  here  in  England 
a  repetition  of  the  Irish  famine. 

The  heart  of  the  nation,  however, 
is  still  sound  aa  ever.    The  popular 


political  theories  are  but  as  a  scum 
upon  its  surface,  plausible  formulas 
adapted  to  an  accidental  state  of 
things,  which  are  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  by  multitudes  who 
have  never  yet  had  occasion  to 
think  serioijsly,  but  which  lie 
merely  upon  the  lips  and  have 
never  penetrated  and  never  will 
penetrate  into  the  hearts  of  such  a 
people  as  the  English.  The  Eng- 
lish are  an  order-loving  people,  who 
detest  anarchy  in  whatever  shining 
dress  it  may  present  itself.  They 
have  power  at  last  in  their  hands. 
They  must  learn  to  make  a  wise 
use  of  it,  and  discover  means  by 
which  it  can  be  made  available  to 
their  real  good,  by  giving  |)er- 
manence  and  stability  to  aumority. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 
two  parties  which  divide  the  conn- 
try  represent  each  a  form  of  thought 
which  is  the  complement  of  the 
other.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
is  incomplete  without  her  Majesty's 
Opposition.  It  may  be  difficult, 
but  it  cannot  be  impossible,  to  unite 
the  energies  which  are  now  ex- 
hausted in  neutralising  one  another, 
and  make  available  such  political 
intelligence  as  we  possess  for  some 
more  wholesome  and  enduring  ad- 
ministration. The  great  interests  of 
the  Empire  must  not  and  cannot  re- 
main at  the  mercy  of  parliamentary 
intrigues,  or  the  transient  gusts  of 
popular  opinion.  It  is  true  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  any 
more  as  fixity  of  tenure  in  high 
office.  That  arrangement  the  world 
has  outgrown.  But  without  fixity 
of  tenure,  without  sacrifice  of  even- 
tual responsibility,  there  might  be 
a  longer  and  more  secure  lease  of 
power  under  which  a  far-sighted 
statesmanship  might  become  again 
possible,  and  ministers  might  use 
their  opportunities  and  their  ability 
in  the  true  interests  of  the  country 
without  fear  of  being  driven  from 
their  places  by  the  passing  gusts  of 
interested  or  ignorant  impatience. 

J.  A.  F. 
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ON    DUST    AND    DISEASE. 
By  John  Tttoall,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institation. 

Being  asked  for  permission  to  publish  this  discourse  in  Fraser,  I  wil- 
lingly gave  it.  I  have  goncT  through  the  proof,  and  made  in  it  a  few  altera- 
tions and  additions.     A  brief  historic  summary  is  also  added. — J.  T. 

SOLAB.  light  in  passing  through 
a  dark  room  reveals  its  track 
by  illuminating  the  dust  floating  in 
the  air.  *  The  sun/  says  Daniel  Cul- 
Terwell,  *  discoyers  atomes,  though 
they  be  invisible  by  candle-light, 
and  makes  them  dance  naked  in 
his  beams.*  ^ 

In  my  researches  on  the  decom- 
position of  vapours  by  light  I  was 
compelled  to  remove  these  *  atomes ' 
and  this  dust.  It  was  essential 
that  the  space  containing  the  va- 
pours should  embrace  no  visible 
thing;  that  no  substance  capable 
of  scattering  the  light  in  the 
slightest  sensible  degree  should,  at 
the  outset  of  an  experiment,  be 
found  in  the  'experimental  tube' 
traversed  by  the  luminous  beam. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  troubled 
by  the  appearance  there  of  floating 
dust,   which   though    invisible    in 
difiuse   dayhght  was  at  once    re- 
vealed by  a  powerfully  condensed 
beam.     Two  tubes  were  placed  in 
succession  in  the  path  of  the  dust  : 
the    one   containing  fragments   of 
glass  wetted  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid;  the  other,  fragments 
of  marble   wetted  with    a    strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash.     To  my 
astonishment    it    passed    through 
both.     The  air  of  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tution sent  through  these  tubes  at  a 
rate  sufficiently  slow  to  dry  it,  and 
to  remove  its  carbonic  acid,  carried 
into  the  experimental  tube  a  consi- 
derable   amount    of    mechanically 
suspended  matter,  which  was  illu- 
minated when    the    beam    passed 
through  the  tube.     The  effect  was 
substantially  the  same  when  the 


air  was  permitted  to  bubble  througli 
the  liquid  acid  and  through  the 
solution  of  potash.  The  core  of  the 
bubble  does  not  touch  the  acid,  and 
even  the  dust  particles  which  come 
into  contact  with  the  acid  require 
time  to  be  wetted  by  it.  When 
left  sufficiently  long  in  contact  with 
the  acid,  the  particles  are  destroyed 

Thus,  on  the  5  th  of  October,  1868, 
successive  charges  of  air  were  ad- 
mitted through  the  potash  and  sul- 
phuric acid  into  the  exhausted 
experimental  tube.  Prior  to  the 
admission  of  the  air  the  tube  was 
optically  empty;  it  contained  no- 
thing competent  to  scatter  the 
light.  After  the  air  had  entered 
the  tube,  the  conical  track  of  the 
electric  beam  was  in  all  cases 
clearly  revealed.  This  indeed  was 
a  daily  observation  at  the  tame  to 
which  I  now  refer. 

I  tried  to  intercept  this  floating 
matter  in  various  ways  ;  and  on  the 
day  just  mentioned,  prior  to  send- 
ing the  air  through  the  drying 
apparatus,  I  carefully  permitted  it 
to  pass  over  the  tip  of  a  spirit-lamp 
flame.  The  floating  matter  no 
longer  appeared,  having  been  bnmt 
up  by  the  flame.  It  was  therefore 
of  organic  origin.  When  the  air  was 
sent  too  rapidly  through  the  flame, 
a  fine  blue  cloud  was  found  in  the 
experimental  tube.  This  was  the 
smoke  of  the  organic  particles  dae 
to  their  imperfect  combustion.  I 
was  by  no  means  prepared  for  this 
result ;  for  I  had  thought  that  the 
dust  of  our  air  was,  in  great  part, 
inorganic  and  non-combustible. 

Mr.  Valentin  had  the  kindness  to 


1  On  a  day  of  transient  shadows  there  is  something  almost  magical  in  the  rise  tsd 
dissolution  of  the  luminous  heams  among  the  scaffolding  poles  of  the  Hoyal  Albert  fiall. 
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procare  for  me  a  small  gas-fomace 
containing  a  platinum  tabe,  which 
could  be  heated  to  yiyid  redness. 
The  tube  also  contained  a  roll  of 
platinum  gauze,  which,  while  it 
permitted  the  air  to  pass  through 
it,  insured  the  practical  contact  of 
the  dust  with  the  incandescent 
metal.  The  air  of  the  laboratory 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  experi- 
ment tube,  sometimes  through  the 
cold,  and  sometimes  through  the 
heated,  tube  of  platinum.  The 
rapidity  of  admission  was  also 
yaried.  In  the  first  column  of  the 
following  table  the  quantity  of  air 
operated  on  is  expressed  by  the 
number  of  inches  which  the  mercury 
gauge  of  the  air-pump  sank  when 
the  air  entered.  In  the  second 
column  the  condition  of  the  pla- 
tinum tube  is  mentioned,  and  in  the 
third  the  state  of  the  air  which 
entered  the  experimental  tube. 


Qouitit7 
of  Air. 


State  of  FIfttlnum 
Tube. 

15  inches.    Cold  .     . 
15     ...    Bed-hot . 


If 


state  of  Experimental 
Tube. 

Fall  of  particles 
Optically  empty 


The  phrase  *  optically  empty ' 
shows  that  when  the  conditions  of 
perfect  combustion  were  present, 
the  floating  matter  totally  dis- 
appeared. It  was  wholly  burnt  up, 
leaving  no  sensible  residue.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  many 
times  with  the  same  invariable 
result.  From  spectrum  analysis, 
however,  we  know  that  soda  floats 
in  the  air ;  these  organic  dust  par- 
ticles are,  I  believe,  the  rafts  that 
support  it,  and  when  they  are  re- 
moved it  sinks  and  vanishes. 

When  the  passage  of  the  air  was 
so  rapid  as  to  render  imperfect  the 
combustion  of  the  floating  matter, 
instead  of  optical  emptiness  a  fine 


blue  cloud  made  its  appearance  in 
the  experimental  tube.  The  following 
series  of  results  illustrate  this  point : 

Quantitjr.         Platinun  Tube.      Ezoerimental  Tube. 

1 5  in.,  slow    Cold  .    .    Full  of  particles 
15  „       „       Bed-hot  .    Optically  empty 
15  „    quick       ,,        .    A  blue  doud 
1$  „       M  Intensely  hot  A  fine  blue  clotid 

The  optical  character  of  these 
clouds  was  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  dust  which  produced 
them.  At  right  angles  to  the  illu- 
minating beam  they  discharged  per- 
fectly polarised  light.  The  cloud 
could  be  utterly  quenched  by  a 
transparent  Nicol's  prism,  and  the 
tube  containing  it  reduced  to  opti- 
cal emptiness. 

The  particles  floating  in  the  air  of 
London  being  thus  proved  to  be  of 
organic  origin,^  I  sought  to  bum 
them  up  at  the  focus  of  a  concave 
reflector.  One  of  the  powerfully 
convergent  mirrors  employed  in  my 
experiments  on  combustion  by  dark 
rays  was  here  made  use  of,  but  I 
failed  in  the  attempt.  Doubtless 
the  floating  particles  are  in  part 
transparent  to  radiant  heat,  and 
are  so  far  incombustible  by  such 
heat.  Their  rapid  motion  through 
the  focus  also  aids  their  escape. 
They  do  not  linger  there  sufficiently 
long  to  be  consumed.  A  flame  it 
was  evident  would  bum  them  up, 
but  I  thought  the  presence  of  the 
flame  would  mask  its  own  action 
among  the  particles. 

In  a  cylindrical  beam,  which 
powerfully  illuminated  the  dust  of 
the  laboratory,  was  placed  an 
ignited  spirit-lamp.  Mingling  with 
the  flame,  and  round  its  rim,  were 
seen  wreaths  of  darkness  resembling 
an  intensely  black  smoke.  On 
lowering  the  flame  below  the  beam 


*  According  to  an  analysis  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Br.  Fercy,  the  dust  collected  from 
the  walU  of  the  British  Museum  contains  fully  50  per  cent,  of  inorganic  matter.  I  have 
eTeiy  confidence  in  the  results  of  this  distinguished  chemist ;  they  show  that  \he  floating 
dust  of  our  rooms  is,  as  it  were,  winnowed  &om  the  heavier  matter.  As  bearing  directly 
upon  this  point  I  may  qnote  the  following  passage  from  Fasteur : — '  Mais  ici  se  pr^sente 
une  remarqne :  la  poussi^re  que  Ton  tronye  k  la  sur&ce  de  tous  les  corps  est  soumise 
constamment  a  des  courants  d'air,  qui  doivent  soulerer  ses  particules  les  plus  l^&res,  au 
nombre  desqnelles  se  trouvent,  sans  doute,  de  pr^f^nce  les  corpnscules  oiganis^s,  oeufs 
ou  spores,  moins  lourds  g^n^ralement  que  les  particules  min^rales.' 
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the  same  dark  masses  stormed  up- 
wards. They  were  at  times  blacker 
than  the  blackest  smoke  that  I  have 
ever  seen  issuing  from  the  funnel 
df  a  steamer,  and  their  resemblance 
to  smoke  was  so  perfect  as  to  lead 
the  most  practised  obserrer  to  oon^ 
elude  that  the  apparently  pure 
flame  of  the  alcohol  lamp  required 
but  a  beam  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
reveal  its  clouds  of  liberated  carbon. 

But  is  the  blackness  smoke  P 
This  question  presented  itself  in  a 
moment.  A  red-hot  poker  was 
placed  underneath  the  beam,  and 
from  it  the  black  wreaths  also  as- 
cended. A  large  hydrogen  flame 
was  next  employed,  and  it  produced 
those  whirling  masses  of  darkness 
far  more  copiously  than  either  the 
spirit-flame  or  poker.  Smoke  was 
therefore  out  of  the  question. 

What  then  was  the  blackness  ? 
It  was  simply  that  of  stellar  space : 
that  is  to  say,  blackness  resulting 
from  the  absence  from  the  track  of 
the  beam  of  all  matter  competent 
to  scatter  its  light.  When  the 
flame  was  placed  below  the  beam 
the  floating  matter  was  destroyed 
in  situ;  and  the  air,  freed  from 
this  matter,  rose  into  the  beam, 
jostled  aside  the  illuminated  par- 
ticles and  substituted  for  their 
light  the  darkness  due  to  its  own 
perfect  transparency.  Nothing 
could  more  forcibly  iUustrate  the 
invisibility  of  the  agent  which  ren- 
ders all  things  visible.  The  beam 
crossed,  unseen,  the  black  chasm 
formed  by  the  transparent  air, 
while  at  both  sides  of  the  gap  the 
thick-strewn  particles  shone  out 
like  a  luminous  solid  under  the 
powerful  illumination. 

But  here  a  difficulty  meets  us. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  burn  the 
particles  to  produce  a  stream  of 
darkness.  Without  actual  combus- 
tion,  currents  may  be   generated 


which  shall  exclude  the  floating 
matter,  and  therefore  appear  dark 
amid  the  surrounding  brightness. 
I  noticed  this  effect  first  on  placing 
a  ^  red-hot  copper  ball  below  thd 
beam,  and  permitting  it  to  remain 
there  until  its  temperature  had 
fallen  below  that  of  boiling  water. 
The  dark  currents,  though  much 
enfeebled,  were  still  produced.  Ther 
may  also  be  produced  by  a  flau 
filled  with  hot  water. 

To  study  this  effect  a  platinum 
wire  was  stretched  across  the  beam, 
the  two  ends  of  the  wire  being  con- 
nected with  the  two  poles  of  a 
voltaic  battery.  To  regulate  the 
strength  of  the  current  a  rheostat 
was  placed  in  the  circuit.  Begin- 
ning with  a  feeble  current  the  tem- 
perature of  the  wire  was  gradually 
augmented,  but  before  it  reach^ 
the  heat  of  ignition,  a  fiat  stream 
of  air  rose  from  it,  .which  when 
looked  at  edgeways  appeared  darker 
and  sharper  than  one  of  the  bladcest 
lines  of  Fraunhofer  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  Right  and  left  of  this 
dark  vertical  band  the  floating  mat- 
ter rose  upwards,  bounding  definitely 
the  non-luminous  stream  of  air. 
What  is  the  explanation  P  Simply 
this.  The  hot  wire  rarefied  the 
air  in  contact  with  it,  but  it  did 
not  equally  lighten  the  floating 
matter.  The  convection  current 
of  pure  air  therefore  passed  upwards 
among  the  itiert  jparticleSy  draggmg 
them  after  it  right  and  left,  bat 
forming  between  them  an  impassable 
black  partition.  This  elementary 
experiment  enables  us  to  render  an 
account  of  the  dark  currents  pro- 
duced by  bodies  at  a  temperatnre 
below  that  of  combustion.^ 

Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  car- 
bonic acid,  so  prepared  as  to  ei- 
elude  all  floatiug  particles,  produce 
the  darkness  when  poured  or  blown 
into  the  beam.     Ooal-gas  does  the 


*  This  explanation  has  been  found  diffictdt.  Why,  it  is  asked,  does  not  the  current  of 
hot  air  carry  the  particles  up  with  it  ?  I  hope  very  soon  to  enter  more  folly  int©  this 
question. 
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same.  An  'ordinary  glftss  shade 
placed  in  the  air  with  its  month 
downwards  permits  the  traok  of  the 
beam  to  be  seen  crossing  it.  Let 
coal-gas  or  hydrogen  enter  the 
shade  bj  a  tnbe  reaching  to  its  top, 
the  gas  gradually  filk  the  shade 
from  the  top  downwards.  As  soon 
as  it  occupies  the  space  crossed  by 
the  beam,  the  luminous  track  is 
instantly  abolished.  Lifting  the 
shade  so  as  to  bring  the  common 
boundary  of  ffas  and  air  above  the 
beam,  the  track  flashes  forth .  After 
the  shade  is  full,  if  it  be  inverted, 
the  gas  passes  upwards  like  a  black 
smoke  among  the  illuminated  par^ 
tides. 

The  air  of  our  London  rooms  is 
loaded  with  this  organic  dust,  nor 
is  the  country  air  free  from  its 
pollntion.  However  ordinary  day- 
light may  permit  it  to  disguise 
itself,  a  sufficiently  powerful  beam 
causes  the  air  in  which  the  dust  is 
snspeuded  to  appear  as  a  semi-solid 
rather  than  as  a  gas.  Nobody  couldi 
in  the  first  instance,  without  repug* 
nance  place  the  mouth  at  the  illu* 
minated  focus  of  the  electric  beam 
and  inhale  the  dirt  revealed  there. 
Nor  is  the  disgust  abolished  by  the 
reflection  that,  although  we  do  not 
see  the  nastiness,  we  are  churning 
it  in  our  lungs  every  hour  and 
minute  of  our  lives.  There  is 
no  respite  to  this  contact  with 
dirt;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
we  should  from  time  to  time  suffer 
from  its  presence,  but  that  so  small 
a  portion  of  it  would  appear  to  be 
deadly  to  man. 

And  what  is  this  portion?  It 
was  some  timo  ago  the  current 
belief  that  epidemic  diseases  gene- 
rallj  were  propagated  by  a  kind  of 
malaria,  which  consisted  of  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  motoT-'decay ; 
that  when  such  matter  was  taken 
into  the  body  through  the  lungs  or 
skin,  it  had  the  power  of  spreading 
there  the  destroying  process  which 
had  attacked  itself.  Such  a  spread- 
ing power  was  visibly  exerted  in 


the  case  of  yeast.  A  little  leaven 
was  seen  to  leaven  the  whole  lump, 
a  mere  speck  of  matter  in  this  sup^* 
posed  state  of  decomposition  being 
apparently  competent  to  propagate 
indefinitely  its  own  decay.  Why 
should  not  a  bit  of  rotten  malaria 
work  in  a  similar  manner  within 
the  human  frame  ?  In  1 836  a  very 
wonderM  reply  was  given  to  this 
question.  In  that  year  Cag^niard 
de  la  Tour  discovered  the  yeast 
plant,  a  living  organism,  which 
when  placed  in  a  proper  medium 
feeds,  grows,  and  reproduces  itself 
and  in  this  way  carries  on  the  pro* 
cess  which  we  name  fermentation. 
Fermentation  was  thus  proved  to 
be  a  product  of  life  instead  of  a 
process  of  decay. 

Schwann,  of  Berlin,  discovered  the 
yeast  plant  independently;  and  in 
February  1837,  he  also  announced 
the  important  result,  that  when  a 
decoction  of  meat  is  efiPectually 
screened  from  ordinary  air,  and 
supplied  solely  with  calcined  air, 
putrefaction  never  sets  in.  Putre- 
&ction,  therefore,  he  affirmed  to  be 
caused  by  something  derived  from 
the  air,  wliich  something  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  sufficiently  high  tempe« 
rature.  The  experiments  of  Schwann 
were  repeated  and  confirmed  by 
Helmholtz,  Ure,  and  Pasteur.  But 
as  regards  fermentation,  the  minds 
of  chemists,  influenced  probably  by 
the  great  authority  of  Gay-Lussac, 
who  ascribed  putrefaction  to  the 
action  of  oxygen,  fell  back  upon  the 
old  notion  of  matter  in  a  state  of 
decay.  It  was  not  the  living  yeast 
plant,  but  the  dead  or  dying  parts 
of  it,  which,  assailed  by  oxygen, 
produced  the  fermentation.  This 
notion  was  finally  exploded  by 
Pasteur.  He  proved  that  the  so- 
called  *  ferments*  are  not  such; 
that  the  true  ferments  are  organised 
beings  which  find  in  the  roputed 
ferments  their  necessary  food. 

Side  by  side  with  these  researches 
and  discoverieSi  and  fortified  by 
them  and  others,  has  run  the  germ 
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theory  of  epidemic  disease.^  The 
notion  was  expressed  by  Kirclier, 
and  favonred  by  LinnaBus,  that 
epidemic  diseases  are  due  to  germs 
which  float  in  the  atmosphere, 
enter  the  body,  and  produce  dis- 
turbance by  the  development  with- 
in the  body  of  parasitic  life.  While 
it  was  still  struggling  against  great 
odds,  this  theory  found  an  ex- 
pounder and  a  defender  in  the 
President  of  this  Institution.  At 
a  time  when  most  of  his  medical 
brethren  considered  it  a  wild  dream, 
Sir  Henry  Holland  contended  that 
some  form  of  the  germ  theory  was 
probably  true.  The  strength  of 
this  theory  consists  in  the  perfect 
parallelism  of  the  phenomena  of 
contagious  disease  with  those  of 
life.  As  a  planted  acorn  gives  birth 
to  an  oak  competent  to  produce  a 
whole  crop  of  acorns,  each  gifbed 
with  the  power  of  reproducing  its 
parent  tree;  and  as  thus  from  a 
single  seedling  a  whole  forest  may 
spring ;  so,  it  is  urged,  these  epidemic 
diseases  literally  plant  -their  seeds, 
grow,  and  shake  abroad  new  germs, 
which,  meeting  in  the  human  body 
their  proper  food  and  temperature, 
finally  take  possession  of  whole  popu- 
lations. Thus  Asiatic  cholera,  begin- 
ning in  a  small  way  in  the  I)el1»»  of 
the  Granges,  contrived  in  seventeen 
years  to  spread  itself  over  nearly 
the  whole  habitable  world.  The 
development  from  an  infinitesimal 
speck  of  the  virus  of  smallpox  of  a 
crop  of  pustules,  each  charged  with 
the  original  poison,  is  another  illus- 
tration. The  reappearance  of  the 
scourge,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dreadnought  at  Greenwich,  reported 
on  so  ably  by  Dr.  Budd  and  Mr. 
Bn«k.  receW  a  satisfactory  expla. 
nation  from  the  theory  which  as- 
cribes it  to  the  Hngering  of  germs 
about  the  infected  place. 

Surgeons  have  long  known  the 
danger  of  permitting  air  to  enter  an 


opened  abscess.  To  prevent  its 
entrance  they  employ  a  tube  called 
a  cannula,  to  which  is  attached  a 
sharp  steel  point  called  a  trocar. 
They  puncture  with  the  steel  point, 
and  by  gentle  pressure  they  force 
the  pus  through  the  cannula.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  very  careful  in 
cleansing  the  instrument;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be 
cleansed  by  ordinary  methods  in  air 
loaded  with  organic  impurities,  as 
we  have  proved  our  air  to  be.  The 
instrument  ought,  in  fact,  to  be 
made  as  hot  as  its  temper  will  bear. 
But  this  is  not  done,  and  hence, 
notwithstanding  all  the  surgeon's 
care,  inflammation  often  sets  in 
after  the  first  operation,  rendering 
necessary  a  second  and  a  third. 
Bapid  putrefaction  is  found  to 
accompany  this  new  inflammation. 
The  pus,  moreover,  which  was 
sweet  at  first,  and  showed  no  tince 
of  animal  life,  is  now  fetid,  and 
swarming  with  active  little  organ- 
isms called  vibrios.  Professor  Lister, 
from  whose  recent  aUe  lecture  this 
£Gkct  is  derived,  contends,  with  the 
strongest  show  of  reason,  that  this 
rapid  putrefaction  and  this  astound- 
ing development  of  animal  life  are 
due  to  the  entry  of  germs  into  the 
abscess  during  the  first  operation, 
and  their  subsequent  nurture  and 
development  under  favourable  con- 
ditions of  food  and  temperature. 
The  celebrated  physiologist  and 
physicist  Helmholtz  is  attacked 
annually  by  hay-fever.  From  the 
20th  of  May  to  the  end  of  June  he 
sufiers  from  a  catarrh  of  the  upper 
air-passages;  and  he  has  fonnd 
during  this  period,  and  at  no  other, 
that  his  nasal  secretions  are  peopled 
by  these  vibrios.  They  appear  to 
nestle  by  preference  in  the  cavities 
and  recesses  of  the  nose,  for  a 
strong  sneeze  is  necessary  to  dis- 
lodge them. ' 

These  statements  sound  uncom- 


*  Nobody  is  likely  to  infer  from  this  language  that  the  speaker  lays  any  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  the  germ  theory. 
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fortablo;     bat    by    disclosing    our 
enemj  tbej  enable  ns  to  fight  him. 
When  he  clearly  eyes  his  quarry 
the  eagle's  strength  is  doabled,  and 
bis  swoop  is  rendered  sare.     If  the 
germ  theory  be  proved  true,  it  will 
give  a  definiteness  to  oar  efforts  to 
stamp  oat  disease  which  they  conld 
not  previously  possess.     And  it  is 
only  by  definite  effort  under   its 
gaidance  that  its  truth  or  falsehood 
can  be  established.     It  is  difficult 
for  an  outsider  like  myself  to  read 
without  sympathetic  emotion  such 
papers  as  those  of  Dr.   Budd,   of 
Bristol,  on  Cholera,   Scarlet-Fever, 
and  Small-pox.     He  is  a  man  of 
strong  imt^nation,   and  may  oc- 
casionally take  a  flight  beyond  his 
facts;    but   without   this   dynamic 
heat  of  heart  the  stolid  inertia  of 
the    free-bom    Briton    cannot    be 
overcome.     And  as  long  as  the  heat 
is  employed  to  warm  up  the  truth 
without  singeing  it  over  much ;  as 
long  as  this  enthusiasm  can  over- 
match its  mistakes  by  unequivocal 
examples  of  success,  so  ]ong  ai^i  I 
disposed  to  give  it  a  fair  field  to 
work  in,  and  to  wish  it  God  speed. 
But  let  us  return  to  our  dust.     It 
is  needless  to  remark  that  it  cannot 
be  blown  away    by    an  ordinary 
bellows;   or,   more    correctly,    the 
place  of  the  particles  blown  away 
is  in  this  case  supplied  by  others 
ejected  from  the   bellows,  so  that 
the  track  of  the  beam  remains  un- 
impaired.    But  if  the  nozzle  of  a 
good  bellows  be  filled  with  cotton 
wool  not  too  tightly  packed,  the 
air   urged    through    the  wool    is 
filtered  of  its  floating  matter,  and 
it  then  forms  a  clean  band  of  dark- 
ness in  the  illuminated  dust.     This 
was  the  filter  used  by  Schroeder  in 
his   experiments    on    spontaneous 
generation,  and  turned  subsequently 
to  account  in    the    excellent    re- 
searches of  Pasteur.     Since  1868  I 
have  constantly  employed  it  myself. 
Bat  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  important  illustration  of  this 
filtering  process  is  furnished  by  the 


human  breath.     I  fill  my  lungs  with 
ordinary  air  and  breathe  through  a 
glass  tube  across  the  electric  beam, 
'the  condensation   of  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  the  breath  is  shown  by 
the  formation  of  a  luminous  white 
cloud    of   delicate    texture.     It  is 
necessary  to  abolish  this  cloud,  and 
this  may  bo  done  by  drying  the 
breath  previous  to  its  entering  into 
the  beam ;  or,  still  more  simply,  by 
warming  the    glass    tube.     When 
this  is  done  the  luminous  track  of 
the  beam  is  for  a  time  uninterrupted. 
The    breath    impresses    upon    the 
floating  matter  a  transverse  motion, 
the  dust  from  the  lungs  making 
good  the  particles  displaced.     But 
after  some  time   an  obscure  disc 
appears  upon  the  beam,  the  dark- 
ness of  which  increases,  until  finally 
towards  the  end  of  the  expiration, 
the  beam  is,  as  it  were,  pierced  by 
an  intensely  black  hole,  in  which 
no  particles  whatever  can  be  dis- 
cerned.    The  air,  in  fact,   has.  so 
lodged  its  dirt  within  the  passages 
to  the  lungs  as  to  render  the  last 
portions  of  the  expired  breath  abso- 
lutely free  from  suspended  matter. 
This  experiment  may  be  repeated 
any  number  of  times  with  the  same 
result.     It  renders  the  distribution 
of  the  dirt  within  the  air-passages 
as  manifest  as  if  the  chest  were 
transparent. 

I  now  empty  my  lungs  as  per- 
fectly as  possible,  and  placing  a 
handful  of  cotton  wool  against  my 
mouth  and  nostrils,  inhale  through 
it.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  thus 
filling  the  lungs  with  air.  On  ex- 
piring this  air  through  the  glass 
tube,  its  freedom  from  floating 
matter  is  at  once  manifest.  From 
tho  very  beginning  of  the  act  of 
expiration  the  beam  is  pierced  by  a 
black  aperture.  The  first  puff  from 
the  lungs  abolishes  the  illuminated 
dust  and  puts  a  patoh  of  darkness 
in  its  place ;  and  the  darkness  con- 
tinues throughout  the  entire  course 
of  the  expiration.  When  the  tube 
is  placed  below  the  beam  and  moved 
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to  and  fro,  the  same  smoke-like 
appearance  as  that  obtained  with  a 
same  is  observed.  In  short,  the 
cotton  wool,  when  used  in  sufficient 
qnantity,  completely  intercepts  the 
floating  matter  on  its  way  to  the 
Inngs. 

The  application  of  these  experi- 
ments is  obvious.  K  a  physician 
wishes  to  hold  back  from  the  Innffs 
of  his  patient,  or  from  his  own,  the 
germs  by  which  contagions  disease 
is  said  to  be  propagated,  he  will 
employ  a  cotton  wool  respirator. 
After  the  revelations  of  this  evening 
snch  respirators  must,  I  think,  come 
into  general  use  as  a  defence  against 
contagion.  In  the  crowded  dwell- 
ings of  the  London  poor,  where  the 
isolation  of  the  sick  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  the  noxious  air 
around  the  patient  may,  by  this 
simple  means,  be  restored  to  prac- 
tical purity.  Thus  filtered,  atten- 
dants may  breathe  the  air  unharmed. 
In  all  probability  the  protection  of 
the  lungs  will  be  the  protection  of 
the  entire  system.  For  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  the  germs 
which  lodge  in  the  air-passages,  and 
which,  at  their  leisure,  can  work 
their  way  across  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  those  which  sow  in  the 
body  epidemic  disease.  If  this  be 
so,  then  disease  can  certainly  be 
warded  oflf  by  filters  of  cotton  wool. 
I  should  be  most  willing  to  test 
their  efficacy  in  my  own  person. 
And  time  will  decide  whether  in 
lung  diseases  also  the  woollen 
respirator  cannot  abate  irritation,  if 
not  arrest  decay.  M.  Pasteur,  for 
whose  work  in  connection  with  this 
subject  I  entertain  a  very  high  ad- 
miration, has  shown  that  the  germs 
diminish  as  we  ascend  a  mountain. 
By  means  of  a  cotton-wool  respirator, 
so  &r  as  the  germs  are  concerned, 
the  air  of  the  highest  Alps  may  be 
brought  into  the  chamber  of  the 


invalid.  Fifty  different  occupations 
might  be  named  in  which  irritatioii 
of  the  lungs  and  injured  health  ariie 
from  the  inhalation  of  dust.  A 
properly  constructed  air-filter  of 
cotton  wool  would  entirely  aboUih 
the  evil.  Such  a  filter,  propwlj 
constructed,  would  also  be  foii&d 
effectual  in  warming  t)ie  air.  Pfo^ 
vision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  fre- 
quent removal  of  the  cotton,  the 
cost  of  which  is  practically  nil. 

In  a  letter  published  subsequenUj 
in  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  method  pursued 
in  the  foregoing  lecture  is  pointed 
out.  Reference  is  made  to  the  blue 
colour  of  the  sky,  which  is,  or  maj 
be,  'produced  by  particles  suspended 
in  the  air  and  not  only  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye  but  irreducible  bj  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope. 
Hence,  without  seeing  the  indiyidosl 
particles,  we  may  have  indubitable 
evidence  of  their  existence. 

'  This,  indeed,  is  the  point  wbere* 
in  the  method  pursued  in  the  lecture 
differs  from  preceding  ones,  and  ii 
destined  powerfully  to  supplement 
them.^  The  microscope  seeks  for 
single  particles ;  but  they  are  liere 
taken  en  ^naese^  and  their  existence 
demonstrated  by  the  light  which 
they  scatter  after  they  have  passed 
utterly  beyond  the  range  of  the 
microscope.' 

Atten^on  was  drawn  at  the  same 
time  to  the  important  report  d 
Dr.  Angus  Smith,  publisned  in 
1 869,  which  was  sent  to  Professor 
Tyndall  subsequently  to  his  lectnre. 
Pasteur  had  previously  counted  the 
germs  of  Paris  air,  but  the  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  method  employed 
by  Dr.  Smith  enabled  him  to  con- 
centrate the  germs  of  a  veiy  hip 
volume  of  air  in  a  small  quADtltj 
of  water,  and  thus  to  enormonslj 
multiply    their    numbers   in  rel** 


*  It  is  competent,  fbr  esample,  to  gite  ocnlai^  evidence  of  the  absence  of  germs  to  still 
air ;  and  thus  to  prore  the  ooneetoeBS  of  Paatetir't  expttrfmetits  on  the  air  of  the  (iv» 
under  the  Faria  Obeerratory. 
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tion  to  the  space  wliich  contained 
them  : 

'I  have  been  favoared,'  says 
Mr.  Tjndall,  •  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
\>ith  a  copy  of  lus  fifth  annual  re- 
poport,  £h)m  "which  I  &;lean  some 
interesting  facts  regardmg  the  air 
of  Manchester.  To  catch  in  water 
the  floating  matter  of  the  air,  Dr. 
Smith  plcMses  a  small  quantity  of 
the  liquid  in  a  bottle  and  shakes 
it  np  with  successive  charges  of 
air.  In  one  instance  he  did  this 
500  times,  and  then  handed  over 
his  bottle  to  au  able  microsco- 
pist,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dancer,  for  exami- 
nation. The  bottle  had  been  shaken 
in  the  open  air,  through  which,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Smith  could  not  see  any 
dust  blowing ;  at  all  events,  if  there 
were  dust,  it  was  only  such  as 
people  are  called  upon  to  breathe, 
fiere  are  some  of  the  revelations  of 
Mr.  Dancer ; 

*  '*  Fungoid  Matter, —  Spores  or 
Bporidio  appeared  in  numbers,  and, 
to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  numerical  proportion  of  these 
bodies  in  a  single  drop  of  the  liquid, 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  were  well 
shaken,  and  then  one  drop  was 
taken  up  with  a  pipette.  This  was 
spread  out  by  compression  to  a 
circle  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  A 
magnifying  power  was  then  em- 
ployed, which  gave  a  field  of  view 
of  an  area  exactly  1 00th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  it  was  found  that 
more  than  100  spores  were  con- 
tained in  this  space.  Consequently 
the  average  number  of  spores  in  a 
single  drop  would  bo  250,000. 
These  spores  varied  from  1 0,000th 
to  50,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

* "  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
rough  approximation  to  the  number 
of  spores  or  germs  of  organic  matter 
contained  in  the  entire  fluid  received 
from  Dr.  Smith,  I  measured  a 
quantity  by  the  pipette,  and  found 
it  contained  1 50  drops  of  the  size 
nsed  in  each  examination.  Now  I 
have  previously  stated  that  in  each 
drop  there  were  about  250,000  of 


these  spores,  and  as  there  were  i  co 
drops,  the  sum  total  reaches  the 
startling  number  of  37^  millions; 
and  these,  exclusive  of  other  sub- 
stances, were  collected  from  2,495 
litres  of  the  air  of  this  city — a 
quantity  which  would  be  respired 
in  about  ten  hours  by  a  man  of 
ordinary  size  when  actively  em- 
ployed. I  may  add  that  there  was 
a  marked  absence  of  particles  of 
carbon  among  the  collected  matter.*' 

'Apart  from  their  other  effects, 
the  mere  mechanical  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  deposition  of  these 
particles  in  tender  lungs  must  go 
for  something.  They  may  be  en- 
tirely withheld  by  a  cotton  wool 
respirator.  In  various  dusty  trades 
and  occupations  the  respirator  will 
also  be  found  a  comfort  and  pro- 
tection.' 

The  employment  of  cotton- wool  on 
scalds  and  bums ;  its  healing  efiect 
on  wounds  generally;  the  use  of 
flour  in  erysipelas  ;  even  the  binding 
up  of  wounds  by  sticking-plaster, 
and  the  covering  of  them  by  gold- 
beaters' skin,  may  all  have  their 
rational  ground  in  the  fact  that  they 
withhold,  not  the  air,  but  the  orga- 
nic matter  of  the  air. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
as  this  subject  is  not  one  with  which 
my  own  studies  would  have  rendered 
me  familiar,  I  may  be  utt^cring  that 
which  has  been  already  expressed 
by  others.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  the  history  of  the  subject,  which, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  by  no  means 
meagre.  Kyander  held  that  small- 
pox, measles,  the  plague,  dysentery, 
and  hooping-cough,  are  all  caused  by 
minute  animals.  Reaumur  thought 
that  the  small  clouds  which  some- 
times seem  to  hug  the  earth  in  sum- 
mer weather  may  be  insect  swarms. 
Cttvier  speaks  of  the  richesse  effray^ 
ante  of  insect  life.  Sir  H.  Holland 
thinks  that  the  outbreak  of  carbun- 
cular  boils  which  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  England  may  have  had 
its  origin  without  the  system,  as  a 
virus  or  some  form  of  organic  life. 
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Ehrenberg,  whose  wonderful  inves- 
tigations have  been  heard  of  every- 
where, speaks  of  the  *  milky  way  of 
smallest  organisation/  The  electric 
beam  renders  the  figure  admirably 
just.  Henle  maintained  that  the 
material  of  all  contagious  diseases 
is  not  merely  organic,  but  matter 
possessing  all  the  characters  of 
parasitic  life.  Eiselt  found  pus 
corpuscles  in  a  foundling  hospital 
where  the  children  were  suffering 
from  conjunctival  blennorrhoea,  and 
proved  conclusively  that  such  cor- 
puscles spread  the  epidemic  with- 
out contact  with  the  infected  per- 
sons. Pouchet,  the  able  and  ardent 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  hetero- 
genesis,  has  devised  on  instrument 
called  an  aeroscope  to  catch  the 
microscopic  particles  of  the  air.  This 
instrument  was  employed  by  Eiselt 
in  the  foregoing  inquiry.  Every 
Alpine  man  can  testify  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  De  Saussure's  remark 
that  a  deep  blue  heaven  portends 
rain,  while  the  air  is  rendered  tur- 
bid by  a  succession  of  fine  days. 
De  la  Rive  ascribes  this  turbidity  to 
organic  germs  which  swathe  the 
earth  as  a  light  haze.  He  has  de- 
vised a  photometer  for  determin- 
ing the  transparency  of  such  air, 
and  of  connecting  this  with  the 
other  elements  of  meteorology.  Ho 
also  refers  to  the  bearing  of  the 
subject  on  epidemic  diseases. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  Budd,  in  rela- 
tion to  contagious  diseases,  are  full 
of  interesting  facts,  and  marked  by 
rare  logical  force.     Professor  Lister 


has  brought  to  my  notice  an  obscr- 
vation  of  his  own,  the  sagacity  of 
which  is  so  strikingly  demonstrated 
by  the  experiments  on  the  breath 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  lecture, 
that  I  propose  to  give  it  special 
attention  at  a  future  time.  In  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1850,  Mr. 
Jeffreys  reveals  some  exceedingly 
unpleasant  facts  regarding  the  air 
of  London.  He  had  then  ventilated 
a  house  with  filtered  air,  and  ex- 
amined the  strained  matter.  1 
refer  to  page  16  of  his  pamphlet 
for  a  statement  of  what  that  matter 
is.  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  researches 
on  the  air  of  Manchester  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Dr.  Smith  also 
experimented  on  the  air  of  cow- 
houses and  stables,  and  concludfd 
that  such  air  contains  more  par- 
ticles than  the  air  of  the  street. 
Mr.  Grookes  has  sought  to  eatrKp 
the  germs  in  infected  places.  Dr. 
Oreenhow  has  examined  the  lungs 
of  stone  -  workers,  colliers,  and 
potters,  and  found  imbedded  in 
them  mill- stone  dust,  silica,  alu- 
mina, and  iron.  The  important 
researches  of  Dr.  Stenhouse  on 
the  action  of  charcoal,  though  not 
strictly  belonging  to  the  present 
subject,  may  be  mentioned  here; 
and  also  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Marcet. 

As  may  be  seen  fix)m  the  fore- 
going imperfect  summary,  the  his- 
tory of  this  subject  is  voluminous. 
I  shall  probably  return  to  it,  and 
give  it  further  expansion. 
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THE  BROAD   CHURCH. 
By  Leslie  Stephen. 


A  LETTER  has  been  recently 
publiBhed  in  the  newspapers 
from  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark,  the  late 
pablic  orator  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Clark  assigns  certain  reasons  which 
have  induced  him  to  give  np  his 
position  as  a  clergyman,  so  far  as 
the  present  state  of  the  law  enables 
Mm  to  do  so.  He  had  to  declare,  he 
sajs,  at  his  ordination  as  a  deacon, 
that  he '  nnfeignedlj  believed  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;'  but  he  could  not 
now  make  that  declaration,  'taking 
the  words  in  their  natural  sense.' 
Ho  thinks  that  other  expressions 
in  the  servico  for  the  ordering  of 
priests  evidently  assume  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Scriptures.  The  same 
doctanne  is  implied  in  the  6th  and 
8th  Article  and  in  the  36th  Canon. 
Mr.  Clark  no  longer  thinks  it  tenable. 
Some  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
seem  to  him  to  contain  errors  in 
fact,  and  questionable  teaching  in 
morality.  Further,  there  are  cer- 
tain expressions  in  the  liturgy  which 
be  can  no  longer  use.  He  cannot 
stand  beside  the  altar  and  say  'Grod 
spake  these  words  '  when  he  is 
convinced  that  Ood  did  not  speak 
them.  Holding  these  views,  Mr. 
Clark  could  not,  as  an  honourable 
man,  continue  to  occupy  a  position 
which  necessarily  involved  a  certain 
amount  of  insincerity ;  and  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  pay  him  any  com- 
pliments on  obeying  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience. 

In  this  every  one  will,  of  course, 
agree.  If  Mr.  Clark  believed,  whe- 
ther rightly  or  mistakenly,  that  he 
could  not  at  the  same  time  officiate 
as  a  clergyman  and  speak  the  truth, 
he  was  bound  to  officiate  no  longer  ; 
nor  could  his  worst  enemy  suggest 
that  there  was  a  shadow  of  insin- 
cerity in  an  action  opposed  to  all  his 
worldly  interests.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  further  question,  which  may 


be  fairly  discussed,  and  which  has 
accordingly  given  rise  to  some  com- 
ments in  the  public  press,  and  pro- 
bably to  more  in  private.  The 
Broad  Church  party  have  a  very 
natural  dislike  to  Mr.  Clark's  course 
of  conduct.  They  hold  opinions 
strongly  resembling  his,  or,  it  may 
be,  in  some  respects  identical :  but 
they  do  not  see — what  Mr.  Clark 
sees  so  forcibly — the  incompatibility 
between  holding  those  opinions  and 
retaining  the  position  of  a  clergy- 
man. Mr.  Claf k's  action,  therefore, 
forms  an  awkward  precedent,  and 
tends  to  abridge  the  liberty  which 
they  at  present  enjoy.  It  has  been 
decided,  they  urge,  by  the  highest 
legal  authorities,  that  a  man  may 
continue  to  act  as  a  clergyman  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Scriptures ;  who  holds  that 
they  may  contain  erroneous  state- 
ments both  of  facts  and  of  morality ; 
and  who  by  no  means  believes  that 
the  account  given  in  the  Pentateuch 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
literal  historical  truth.  Mr.  Wilson, 
for  example,  asserted  in  plain  terms 
that  there  was  a  '  dark  crust  of 
human  error  and  passion  over  many 
parts  of  the  Bible  ;'  yet  the  prose- 
cution directed  against  him,  and 
supported  by  all  the  eloquence  and 
learning  of  skilled  advocates,  left 
him  in  possession  of  his  living,  and 
therefore  determined,  as  far  as  a 
legal  decision  could  determine,  that 
a  clergyman  is  not  bound,  whatever 
may  be  the  '  natural  sense  of  the 
words,'  to  hold  the  obnoxious  doc- 
trine. It  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  Mr.  Clark's  action  should  be 
unpalatable  to  gentlemen  who  value 
and  make  constant  use  of  the  privi- 
lege thus  secured.  It  amounts,  in 
their  opinion,  to  an  admission  that 
vague  popular  interpretations  are 
to  be  allowed  to  supersede  legal  de- 
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cisions ;  and  that  a  man  may  be 
expelled — not  becaase  he  is  con- 
victed of  disputing  the  formularies 
of  the  Church  in  the  sense  affixed 
to  them  by  the  legitimate  authori- 
ties; but  because  he  disputes  the 
sense  affixed  to  them  oj  igno- 
rant party  prejudice.  Men  who 
value  the  Church  of  England  above 
all  things  for  the  wide  compre- 
hension which  results  in  their  opi- 
nion from  its  connection  with  the 
State,  and  its  subordination  to  se- 
cular tribunals,  may  well  be  jealous 
of  any  concession,  even  in  appear- 
ance, to  popular  clamour. 

This  criticism  raises  a  question 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but,  before  suggesting  a  few  argu- 
ments applicable  to  the  lubject,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two 
more  towards  defining  the  precise 
point  at  issue.  The  theory  of  the 
Broad  Church  party  is  that  the 
legal  restrictiona  apbn  the  clergy 
are  the  measure  of  the  moral  re- 
strictions. The  law,  and  the  law 
alone,  decides  upon  the  tests  which 
ought  to  be  imposed  ;  and  the  law 
must  determine  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  decided, 
for  example,  that  the  profession  of 
unfeigned  belief  in  the  canonical 
Scriptures  does  not  mean  to  assert 
an  unfeigned  belief  of  the  absolute 
truth  and  accuracy  of  every  state- 
ment in  the  Bible.  A  man  who 
makes  that  profession  only  avows 
what  the  law  says  that  he  avows  ; 
and  whatever  sense  the  words  may 
convey  to  an  uncultivated  under- 
standmg,  he  is  not  guilty  of  the 
slightest  insincerity  in  using  them 
in  the  sense  put  upon  them  by  their 
authorised  interpreters.  If  an  as- 
sertion that  God  is  God  and  Ma- 
homet is  his  prophet  should  be  de- 
clared by  those  who  imposed  it  to 
mean  a  belief  in  Christianity,  it 
nught  doubtless  be  taken  in  that 
sense  by  a  scrupulously  honest  man. 
Hence  it  clearly  follows  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  accuse  a  clergyman  of 


insincerity  so  long  as  he  takes  ^ 
test  in  the  legal  sense.  I  may  be 
privately  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Temple 
or  Mr.  Jowett  not  only  hold  doc- 
trines which  are  logically  incom- 
patible with  some  assertions  in  the 
Articles  i  but  that  they  use  words 
in  a  very  odd  fashion.  But  I  am 
not  thereby  authorised  to  impute  to 
them  the  very  slightest  degree  of 
dishonesty,  equivocation,  or  mental 
reservation.  And,  as  a  matter  d 
fact,  no  reasonably  candid  person 
doubts  that  both  these  distingnisbed 
men,  and  many  other  members  of 
the  very  wide  party  amongst  whid 
they  are  generally  reckoned,  are  as 
honourable  in  every  sense  of  tb 
word  as  men  can  be.  There  ii, 
however,  a  further  question  wliick 
must  be  lefb  to  every  man's  ovn 
conscience.  It  does  not  foUow  that 
because  the  law  allows  a  certain 
liberty,  it  is  right  or  wise  to  fe^e 
advantage  of  it.  The  law  may  saj 
that  by  professing  a  belief  m  tk 
canonical  Scriptures,  I  only  implj 
a  modified  belief  in  an  uncertain 
part  of  them.  But  a  man  may  fed 
that  by  using  such  words  he  is  con- 
veying a  fdse  impression  to  liis 
hearers,  and  is  propagating  a  doc- 
trine from  which  he  inwaidly  r^ 
volts.  When  he  reads  the  Psalin* 
or  the  Commandments  in  chnrcb, 
he  is  perhaps  taken  in  law  to  assert 
nothing  more  than  a  general  respect 
for  their  authors,  such  as  he  migbt 
feel  for  Dante  or  Socrates ;  ifi  how- 
ever, his  action  helps  to  streogtlien 
ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  handrid 
in  the  belief,  which  he  does  nc; 
share,  that  they  possess  a  super- 
natural and  infaJlible  authontj,  be 
might  properly  revise  to  take  pari 
in  the  ceremony.  Admitting  tk: 
he  has  some  duty  to  those  whose 
privileges  will  be  endangered  bjliis 
resignation,  he  has  also  a  primi^ 
and,  it  may  be,  a  conflicting  dntjot 
not  taking  part  in  the  spread 


0! 


error  and  superstition.  In  sMit 
is  one  thing  to  take  a  test,  asd 
another  to  assume  aU  the  responsi* 
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bilities  involved  in  the  position  of  a 
clergyman.  We  have  no  right  of 
any  tort  to  hlame  anybody  who  is 
not  breaking  the  law ;  but  we  may 
fairly  discuss  the  policy  of  using 
the  freedom  it  confers. 

I  mention  this,  merely  to  evade 
the  inference  that,  in  what  follows, 
I  mean  to  cast  the  slightest  blame 
upon  any  one  for  taking  what  seems 
to  me  an  unwise,  but  certainly  not 
a  dishonest,   view  of  his  position 
and  responsibilities.  And,  assuming 
that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
action  of  any  individuals,   I  will 
proceed  to  a  more  difficult  problem, 
which  may  perhaps  be  thus  stated. 
Is  it  desirable  that  men  who  believe 
that  many  of  the  popular  views  of 
Christianity  are  erroneous  and  im- 
moral, but  who  believe  nevertheless 
that  Christianity  in  some  sense  will 
be  the  ultimate  religion  of  the  world, 
should  hold  on  to  the  Established 
Church,  should  use  the  old  formulse 
and  trust  they  will  gradually  purify 
themselves    fVom    that    ^  crust    of 
human  error,'  or  that  they  should 
break  with  the  old  state  of  things 
and  try  a  fresh  start  P     Is  it  a  time 
for  adaptation  or  for  entire  recon- 
Btruction  P  Shall  we  have  the  best 
standing-ground  by  demanding  re- 
form from  within  or  from  without  P 
Is  there  vitality  enough  in  the  exist- 
ing organisation  to  give  promise  of 
a  renewed  vigour  when  it  is  freed 
from  the  dead  excrescences  which 
hamper  and  impede  its  growth ;  or 
must  we  decide  that  the  constraints 
which  it  imposes  more  than  counter- 
balance  the    advantages  which  it 
oflfers  ?  There  is  always  fair  ground 
for  hesitation  at  sucn  a  period  as 
the  present.     It  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide the  precise  point  of  time  at 
which    wise    conservatism    passes 
into  obstructiveness.     Many  of  the 
best  men  amongst  us   will    have 
the  tenderest  attachment   to    the 
old  beliefs  and  be  most  reluctant  to 
give  up  even  the  old  phraseology. 
Whatever  claims  are  sdll  possessed 
by  the  Church  of  England  to  the 


allegianoe  of  thinking  men  are  due 
to  the  Broad  Church  element 
amongst  the  clergy.  Evangelicals 
may  still  appeal  to  the  large  class 
of  partial  cultivation  which  finds 
all  religion  insipid  without  plenty  of 
damnation ;  and  the  High  Church 
may  gather  round  it  the  increasing 
numbers  who  hate  and  dread  the 
progress  of  intellectual  freedom. 
Both  of  them  may  have  great  merits 
in  point  of  practical  zeal.  But  were 
it  not  that  a  party  of  equal  sin- 
cerity and  greater  breadth  of 
opinion  still  remains  within  the 
Church,  it  would  be  hard  for  any 
male  person  of  liberal  views  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  Such  a 
man  would  stand  aside  and  let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead.  He  would 
be  curious  to  know  how  long  a 
creed  can  retain  its  vitality  after 
the  brains  had  been  taken  out,  but 
would  take  little  interest  in  the 
precise  details  of  the  decay  which 
must  inevitably  ensue. 

There  is,  however,  a  much  higher 
interest  involved  than  that  of  any 
Church  whatever.  The  Church  of 
England  m&j  hold  together  or  it 
may  gradually  die  of  inanition  or 
spht  into  hostile  fragments.  The 
world  would  survive  even  if  Angli- 
canism was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  would  probably  find  itself  much 
better  off  than  clergymen  expect. 
Whatever  happens,  the  religious 
instincts  of  mankind  will  survive 
and  will  find  some  mode  of  expres- 
sion. Whether  they  take  such  a  form 
as  is  expected  by  the  followers  of 
Comte,  or  return  to  the  ancient 
modes  of  thought,  they  have  a 
vitality  independent  of  any  existing 
organisation.  We  are,  howeverj 
passing  through  a  great  change, 
of  which  no  living  man  can  expect 
to  witness  the  end  or  even  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  How  is  it  to 
be  brought  about  with  the  least 
shock  to  morality  and  lofty  senti- 
ment; and  how  are  the  ideas  already 
femiliar  to  educated  people  to  be 
propagated  through  less  cultivated 
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classes  with  the  least  possible  in- 
jur j  to  the  vital  parts  of  their  faith  ? 
Lmnmerable    cases    of  conscience 
constantly  arise  from  this  condition 
of  the  world,  the  solution  of  which 
is  not  always  evident.     Am  I  to 
saj,  for  example,  openly,  that  the 
history  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
Jewish    Law    is    nothing    but    a 
po]  dlar  legend,  when  ignorant  per- 
sons wi  1  suppose  that  I  mean  to 
strike  at  the  very  foundation   of 
morals  ?    The  proposition  that  God 
did  not  give  the  Ten  Command- 
ments to  Moses  in  the  thunders  of 
Mount  Sinai  will  be  understood  to 
mean    that    there    is     no    divine 
sanction  condemning  murder,  false 
witness,     and     adultery.      Is    not 
silence  in  such  a  case  better  than 
a  rash  proclamation  of  a  bare  truth, 
which  without  the  necessary  corol- 
laries   and  quaUfications  may    be 
practically  equivalent  to  a  false- 
hood?    Difficulties    more    or  less 
resembling  this  are  very  frequent, 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that 
they  are  real  difficulties.      But  I 
imagine  that  one  conclusion  is  plain 
enough  in  theory,  though  not  al- 
ways carried  out  in  practice.  What- 
ever reticence  may  be  desirable, 
we   ought  not  to  tell  lies  or  to 
countenance  the  telling  lies.     The 
greatest  danger  to  which  we  are 
exposed  at  the  present  moment  is 
not  that  people  find  the  old  faiths 
failing  them,  but  that  they  begin 
to  doubt  that  there  is  anywhere 
such  a  thing  to  be  found  as  faith 
in  "anything.     A  father  naturally 
shrinks   from  telling  his  children 
that  the  biblical  stories  which  they 
hear  at  school  or  from  their  mother 
ore  not  undoubted  truths.  A  clever 
child  probably  strikes    out    some 
little  fragment  of  scepticism;   he 
doubts  whether  all  the  animals  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  could  have 
been  got  into  the  ark ;  or  whether 
Samson  could  have  found  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass  so  effective  a  weapon 
as  is  represented  in  the  Bible.    His 
parent  probably  tells  him  that  good 


little  boys  believe  all  that  Ihdr 
masters   say.     Presently  the  boj 
grows  towards  manhood  and  learns 
without  much  trouble    that  Sam- 
son's jawbone  and  Noah's  ark  are 
reckoned   amongst   childish  fabks 
by  his   own  father  and  by  most 
sensible  men.     The  discovery  gives 
a  much  greater  shock  to  his&ith 
than  he  would  have  received  from 
an  originally  frank  explanation,  and 
had  he   always  believed  that  the 
adventures  of  Samson  were  as  little 
to  be  relied  upon  and  had  as  liitk 
to  do  with  rational  religion  as  the 
adventures  of  Hercules.    He  begins 
to    discover,    or   to  think  he  dis- 
covers, that  religions  are  preached, 
not  because  they  are  true,  but  be- 
cause they  are  a  highly  conveni^ 
substitute    for   police    regulations. 
There  may  be  no  such  place  as  hell, 
but  we  can't  afford  to  let  the  cri- 
minal classes  into  the  secret    We 
all  make-believe  as    hard  as  we 
possibly  can ;  we  go  to  church  with 
the  most  praiseworthy  punctualiir; 
we  shake  our  heads  at  the  preacher's 
lamentations  over  the  progress  of 
rationalism ;    and   some  of  m  go 
home  to  lunch  and  treat  the  whole 
history    as    Socrates    treated  the 
polytheism    of  his   time.    It  w 
highly  useful,  but  not  worth  argu- 
ing seriously  with  intelligent  people. 
No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  kind  of  language  held  bj  in- 
telligent men  when  not  arrayed  in 
surplices  or  cassocks,   will  donht 
that  such  sentiments   are  exceed- 
ingly  common.     It  is  only  a  few 
who  have  the  iconoclastic  tempen- 
ment  and  desire  to  break  down  the 
convenient  old  creeds,  because  ther 
may  be  rotten  at  the  core;  bats 
large  minority,  or  possibly  a  hi^ 
majority,  believe  that  they  are  rot- 
ten,  and  that  by  a  sudden  cnsh 
or  a  slower  process  of  decay  ther 
will   disappear   or    undergo  some 
profound  transformation.     Sadi  ^ 
state  of  mind,  it  may  be  said,  is  bf 
no  means  a  novelty ;  and  if  we  are 
to  take  literally  the  denunciations 
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of  divines  in  the  last  centaiy,  we 
might  fancy  that  it  was  commoner 
a  few  years  ago  than  now.   Bat  if  by 
no  means  a  novelty,  it  possesses  a 
new  significance.    The  argument  of 
Christian  apologists  has  undergone 
a  singnlar  change.     The  old  advo- 
cates of  orthodox  opinions  said,  in 
substance,  Believe  this  because  it  is 
trae.    The  sum  and  substance  of 
most  modem  advocacy  is,  Believe 
this,  trae  or  not  true,  because  it  is 
convenient.    It  is  hard  indeed  to 
find  what  is  the  ultimate  foundation 
upon  which  most  modem  contro- 
versialists would  rest  their  argu- 
ments in  the  last   resort.      They 
play  so  many  tricks  with  faith  and 
reason  that  we  are  puzzled  to  say 
precisely  in  what  name  they  speak. 
Bat  the  whole  tendency  of  a  large 
and  zcabus  school  is  to  deny  the 
competence  of  reason,  which  when 
pnt  into  plain  English  and  stripped 
of  all  the  ingenious  logical  devices 
by  which  we  may  be  perplexed  and 
thrown  off  the  scent,  amounts  pretty 
much  to  denying  that  the  question 
whether  a    doctrine  is  or  is  not 
true,  is  a  relevant  argument  in  de- 
ciding whether  we  are  to  believe  it. 
Be  a  Roman  Catholic  or  you  are 
certain  to  become  an  atheist,  is  at 
least   as    good    an   argument  for 
atheism    as    for    Catholicism.     It 
simply  means  that  all  fair  methods 
of  ailment    applicable    in  other 
cases  will    lead  you    to    atheism. 
The  ingenious  inference,  which  by 
an  odd  inversion  of  meaning  claims 
to  be  peculiarly  logical,  is  that  as 
two  and  two  will  maJce  four  if  you 
persist  in  adding  them,  you  should 
refrain  from  adding  them.      This 
method  of  reasoning,  which  consists 
in  frightening  a   man  out  of  all 
reasoning  by  exhibiting  its  logical 
conclusion,  may  answer  for  a  time 
with  some  people,  but  its  final  re- 
sult must  be  ruinous.    It  means 
that  our  religious  faiths  are  to  be 
cut  off  from  all  solid  groundwork 
of  fact  and    be    cultivated   as    a 
poetical  sentiment  or  a  taste  for 
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the  fine  ai*ts,  without  any  reference 
to  reaUty.  The  application  of  the 
principle  to  history  naturally  fol- 
lows. The  apologists  do  not  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  the  events 
recorded  in  the  Bible  really  hap- 
pened, or  possess  such  evidence 
as  would  convince  a  reasonable 
man;  but  confine  themselves  to 
showing  that  it  is  not  proved  that 
they  did  not  happen.  We  can 
beUeve  them  without  encountering 
any  invincible  shock  to  our  cre- 
dulity, if  we  try  very  hard  to  be- 
lieve them;  and  that  is  quite  enough 
for  our  imaginations,  if  we  are  not 
wicked  enough  to  be  troublesome 
with  our  critical  faculties.  Religion, 
in  short,  is  so  beautiful  a  thing; 
it  gives  such  fine  scope  for  our  best 
emotions;  it  affords  such  healthy 
exercise  fur  the  soul,  that  we  ought 
to  believe  all  the  dogmas  upon 
which  it  is  founded  without  looking 
closely  upon  the  evidence.  Nobody 
wants  to  know  whether  Homer  is 
an  accurate  historian  before  enjoy- 
ing his  poetry;  it  is  enough  that 
we  can  grant  to  him,  so  long  as  we 
are  reading  him,  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  belief  to  be  delighted  with 
the  pictures  set  before  us.  In  the 
same  way,  we  may  derive  as  much 
pleasure  from  St.  John  or  St.  Paul, 
whether  all  the  anecdotes  of  their 
Uves  are  founded  on  fisust  or  merely 
poetical  images. 

When  language  approaching  to 
this,  though  nei&er  so  frank  nor.  so 
extravagant,  is  openly  talked,  it  is 
in  &u!t  a  concession  to  the  covert 
scepticism  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
Christianity,  says  the  freethinker, 
is  very  good  for  women  and  chil- 
dren and  clergymen ;  but  it  is  not 
worth  the  serious  discussion  of 
educated  men.  Putting  this  senti- 
ment into  a  decent  theological  dress, 
it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  theolo- 
gical assertion,  that  religion  is  a 
matter  of  fisdth  and  not  of  reason. 
The  two  parties  may  be  perfectly 
harmonious;  and  a  kind  of  tacit 
compact  may  be  arranged  in  virtue 
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of  whicli  we  may  talk  as  we  please 
in  private,  but  allow  the  clergy  to 
have  their  say  in  public,  and  alfect 
to  shrug  our  shoulders  at  Voltaire 
and  his  more  scientific  successors. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  common 
enough  amongst  educated  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  is  commoner  than  is 
generally  admitted  in  England.     I 
need  not  argue  that  it  is  essentially 
immoral  and  must    ultimately  be 
ruinous  to  the  creed  which  accepts 
so    treacherous    a    support.      The 
Broad  Church,  however,  distinguish 
themselves  by  repudiating  any  such 
compromise  in  theory.      They  tell 
us  with  a  frankness  which    does 
them  honour,   that  the  Bible  re- 
cords   must    be    tested    by   every 
method  whioh  the  ingenuity  of  cri- 
tics has  discovered,  and  that  they 
do  not  ask  us  to  accept  it  unless  it 
will  stand  an  examination  as  search- 
ing as  we  should  demand  in   the 
case  of  pro&ne  history :  or  as  Mr. 
Jowett  forcibly  put  it  that  the  Bible 
must  be  criticised  '  like  any  other 
book.'      They  assert  further  that 
Christianity  must  be  divine  because 
its  moral  teaching  is  incomparably 
purer  than  that  of  any  other  creed, 
and  includes  and  reconciles  all  the 
half- thoughts    of    merely    human 
creatures ;  they  admit  that  if  these 
propositions   could  not  be    estab- 
lished, if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
Christian  morality  were  impeifect 
or  positively  erroneous  we  should 
be  bound  to  reject  it.     They  confess 
that  the  ultimate  test  of  religious 
truth  must  lie  in  its  conformity  to 
our  moral  sense  and  the  historical 
accuracy  of   the    assertions    upon 
which  it  is  founded.     They  there- 
fore ask  for  our  belief  on  straight- 
forward grounds  and  do  not  seek  to 
perplex  the  question  by  irrelevant 
appeals    to    considerations    which 
could  have  no  weight  in  the  eourt 
of  pure  reason.    Every  fair  reasoner 
is  therefore  bound  to  respect  them 
even  if  (as  I  confess  is  the  case  with 
me)  he  is  compelled  to  reject  their 
eonelusions.    If  th^  are  not  alMes 


they  are  satisfiictory  aatagQDist& 
They  have  a  common  groimd  with 
all  who  are  anxious  to  discover  the 
truth  at  all  hazards,  and  are  anxioos 
for  nothing  else.  So  long  as  th^ 
act  up  to  their  principles  they  can 
do  nothing  but  good.  A  man  vbo 
is  led  to  the  right  oondosioos  br 
the  right  methods  is  doubtless  the 
most  useful ;  but  next  to  him  is  tk 
man  whose  conclusions  are  wrong, 
though  his  methods  are  right.  Ii 
every  man  would  speak  candidij 
and  we  could  all  agree  upon  tb 
canons  by  which  our  opinions  m 
to  be  judged,  we  should  reach  i> 
fair  unanimity  with  surprising  j^ 
pidity.  I  imagine  that  edac&ted 
men  are  much  nearer  agreement  thic 
is  generally  supposed  ;  unluckiijwe 
have  got  into  such  habits  of  ood- 
Bcious  or  unconscious  deception  of 
ourselves  and  others  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  disinter  a  man's  genoifit' 
&ith  from  the  masses  of  conventions 
language  and  insincere  dogma  nnder 
which  it  is  habitually  covered.  The 
great  merit  of  Broad  Churchmen,  ic 
my  eyes,  is  that  they  meet  trgs- 
ment  fairly,  and  admit  in  tbeoiy 
the  importance  of  searching,  fair. 
and  unfettered  inquiry.  If  ther 
admitted  it  in  practice  as  well  as  ii 
theory,  there  would  be  no  more  tc* 
be  said. 

Is  there  then  anything  about  tbea 
which  may  lead  us  to  beheve  nd 
that  they  are  consciously  insincere 
but  that  they  do  not  in  practioe 
allow  free  play  to  the  conrictioss 
thus  stated  P 

To  this  it  must  be  answered  that 
there  is  one  cause  of  bewildermea: 
to  everybody  who  has  studied  th^ 
writings  of  the  schooL  I  mij 
attempt  tp  illustrate  it  by  an  aoa- 
logy  in  bttr  political  reasomn^ 
A  short  time  ago,  when  we  were 
arguing  about  tbe  Reform  Bill,  tiie 
doctrine  of  the  Coaserratives  or 
rather  of  the  respectable  Whigs  w 
always  subject  to  a  certain  dpner^ 
objection.  The  Biitish  oonstitatioB 
afl  weaUknowwasthepiodiiotofa 
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series  of  compronuaes;  accidents  and 
bit  by  bit  reforms^  carried  oat  on 
no  definite  principle  but  by  a  sort 
of  indefinite  mie  of  thumb ;    and 
jet  we  were  required  to  suppose 
that  the  result  of  all  this  patching 
and  piecing,  this  hammering  and 
tinkering,  was  a  kind  of  embodi- 
ment of  perfect  wisdom.     It  seemed 
almost  as  likely  as  that  a  house 
which  had    been    inhabited   by  a 
series  of  tenants,  each  of  whom  had 
thrown  out  a  window  or  added  a 
closet  wherever  it  seemed  good  to 
him,    should    exhibit    the    perfect 
symmetry  and  adaptation  to  its  pur- 
poses of  the  Parthenon.    That  such 
a    haphazard     tentatory    process 
shoold  bring  out  an  unimpeachable 
result  was  surprising  enough  :  and 
when  we  remembered  that  precisely 
the  same  argument  had  been  put 
forward  with  just  the  same  confi- 
dence at  every  previous  stage  of  the 
process,  the    improbability  became 
intensified. 

Another  consequence  of  such 
theories  was  rather  shocking  to 
people  who  believe  that  truthful- 
ness and  simplicity  have  their  value 
even  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  A 
large  part  of  the  constitutional 
machinery  had  been  preserved,  al- 
thoQ^  it  had  become  useless  for 
any  intelligible  purposes.  An  in- 
genious theory  was  therefore  in- 
rented  which  may  be  found  very 
clearly  set  forth  in  Mr.  Bagehot's 
cleTer  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  most 
ansatisfactory  book  on  the  British 
Constitution.  This  doctrine  is  that 
a  good  constitution  ought  to  consist 
of  two  parta — a  series  of  showy 
shams  to  impose  upon  the  vulgar 
and  the  really  efficient  machinery 
to  carry  on  business.  It  should 
resembk  some  of  the  buOdxngs 
erected  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  architec- 
ture ;  where  all  the  structural  parts 
were  carefully  ocmcealed  behind  a 
vast  screen  intended  to  look  magni- 
fioent.  That  suob  a  system  ia  in- 
evitable afe  times  and  may  be  en- 
dared  in  prdBBCboe  to  a  tevohiiflii 


•is  an  intelligible  creed  ;•  but  it  does 
seem  strange  that  any  one  should 
openly  hold  it  up  as  the  quint- 
essence of  legislative  wisdom.  The 
ideal  arrangement,  it  seems,  is  that 
of  an  imposing  magistrate  who  is  to 
wear  a  wig,  with  a  clever  httle  clerk 
in  the  background  to  dictate  his  deci- 
sions. Hi^pily  there  are  symptoms 
that  this  device  is  beginning  to  lose 
its  prestige ;  and  some  people  dare 
hint  that  a  government  need  not 
command  less  respect  because  it  is 
all  intended  primarily  for  work  as 
well  as  for  show. 

We  have  not  however  learnt  this 
lesson  in' the  analogous  case.  Our 
creed  still  contains  a  vast  number 
of  obsolete  dogmas  which  are  kept 
for  show  instead  of  for  use.  If  any 
rash  person  dares  to  denounce  them, 
a  cry  is  raised  in  all  quarters  against 
his  sacrilegious  presumption.  The 
tares  and  the  wheat,  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  the  truths  and  the 
humbugs,  are  so  intricately  mixed 
that  we  dare  not  touch  one  lest  the 
other  should  suffer.  It  is  an  ingeni- 
ous plan  and  may  answer  for  a  time ; 
but  it  is  dangerous  for  all  that. 
There  may  come  a  time  ^khen  in- 
quiry will  be  too  late  and  the  whole 
constitution  be  injured  because  we 
have  obstinately  averted  our  eyes 
from  the  unpleasant  symptcmis  of 
decay.  Some  excellent  persons 
maintain  that  there  is  no  decay  any- 
where ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  sur- 
prise of  which  I  have  spoken  always 
affects  me.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles 
are  the  product  of  a  series  of  com- 
promises of  tiiought  and  legiskiiion 
as  strange  as  those  to  which  the 
British  constitution  is  owing ;  and 
yet,  like  our  secular  legi^aiden, 
they  are  ccmfidently  asserted  to 
contain  the  highest  ezpzessioB  ef 
wisdom  that  ti^  huma&  biauacon 
oomprdaend.  Gandidates  for  ovders. 
have  te  read  oariaut  manuals  (ad- 
miiably  adapted  to  sap  the  ieuth  ef 
a  reasoDine  be^)  in  which  e^eij 
clause  in.  i£e  ariades  is  sadafaetorily 
estiUifliied  hj  a  little  assay  of  ar« 
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gaments,  each  garnished  wiUi  a  dae 
proyision  of  texts.     I  don't  know 
how  anjbodj  who  has  read  them 
manages  pennanently  to  helieve  in 
the  Trinitj  or  any  other  dispnted 
proposition ;  bnt  at  any  rate,  there 
IS  nothing  yery  sniprising  in  the 
books  themselves.     Somebody  has 
pnt  the  Articles  before  him  and  has 
set  about  proving  them  in  the  spirit 
in  which  an    advocate  defends  a 
donbtfnl  case.     The  process  is  far 
ioo  common  to  be  amazing;  bnt 
what  does  amaase  mie  is  snch  a  fact 
as  this.    The  Articles  are  an  expres- 
sion of  the  views  abont  theology 
current  in  this  part  of  the  British 
islands  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
they  embody  all  sorts  of  dogmas 
which  have  floated  down  from  dis- 
tant ages,  the  sense  of  many  of  them 
entirely  evaporating  on  the  road; 
they  represent  the  best  available 
compromise  which  could  be  struck 
out  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
time ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that 
the  whole  current  of  modem  thought 
has  ebbed  away  from  many  of  the 
questions  discussed  and  lefl  nothing 
but  the  bare  husks  of  extinct  opi- 
nionswhichforordinaryEngliBhmen 
have  next  to  no  sigpoificance.    Next 
comes  a  gentleman  of  great  candour 
and  abilities,  thoroughly  versed  in 
all  modem  philosophy,  who  pro- 
fesses  to  have  started  from  first 
principles,  to  have  worked  out  his 
conclusions  without  fear  or  favour ; 
to  have  followed  the  united  teach- 
ing of  reason  and  revelation  where- 
ever  it  led  him ;  and  behold  !  he  dis- 
covers that  these  Articles  exactly 
express  his  very  deepest  convictions 
in  the  most  unequivocal  language. 
When  such  a  phenomenon  occurs,  as 
it  sometimes  does,  I  must  confess  it 
nves  me  a  very  unpleasant  sensation. 
One  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable. 
Either  there  is  a  coincidence  which 
may  almost  be  called  miraculous ; 
if  Lord  Bacon  or  the  wisest  man  of 
his  time,  whoever  he    was,    had 
drawn  up  a  scheme  of  politics,  we 
should  now   have    pronounced   it 


defective  and  erroneous,  and  ilto- 
gether  beside  the  modem  modes  of 
thought ;  theology  has  undergone  & 
change  not  less  profound  and  ex- 
tensive ;  yet  this  formula,  drawn  up 
by  men  ignorant  of  our  modern 
doubts  and  convictions,  turns  out  to 
be  so  flexible  or  to  have  such  vitalitT 

• 

that  it  exactly  expresses  the  lipest 
conclusions  of  an  eminent  modem 
thinker, — a  result  which  is  to  me  » 
singular  as  if  the  strategies  of  da\v 
before  gunpowder  were  pmis^ 
suitable  for  the  era  of  inDncladsaiHl 
Henry  rifles.  Or  else — and  I  confess 
this  is  the  only  conclusion  at  whick 
I  could  arrive — the  eminent  modern 
thinker,  like  many  other  eminent 
men,  has  been  unconsciously  biissnl 
in  his  reasonings  by  the  desire  to 
reach  certain  foregone  conclosioDs. 
It  is  this  constantly  recnrriiu: 
difficulty  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
damages  very  seriously  the  iuflnencc 
of  the  Broad  Church  party.  Thev 
protest,  and  I  doubt  not  with  per- 
fect sincerity,  that  they  throw  aeide 
all  considerations  except  the  simple 
desire  of  discovering  the  trntk. 
And  yet  their  investigations  alw&T» 
end  in  opinions  which  are  at  let^t 
capable  of  expression  in  the  iron^ 
of  the  most  antiquated  formulff .  It 
is  as  if  a  man  should  say  that  he 
always  steered  due  north  and  ret 
his  course  should  invariably  take 
him  safbly  through  all  the  sko^ 
and  tortuosities  of  the  Thames  an<l 
land  him  conveniently  at  Lambetli 
stairs.  I  should  think  that  iherv 
must  be  something  very  odd  abo)^ 
his  compasses.  We  talk  of  the  ^ 
honesty  of  the  men  who  sidle  up  ic 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  ^e 
of  every  obstacle  raised  by  rubrio 
and  Privy  Council  decisions.  I  ^ 
not  believe  that  many,  if  anj,  sDch 
men  are  consciously  dishonest ;  tet 
I  do  believe  that  precisely  the  sam^ 
arg^ument  may  be  urged  with  pn- 
oisely  the  same  force  against  those 
who  are  trying  to  accommodaiietbe 
Church  of  l^gland  doctrines  to 
semi-rationalist  views. 
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I  can,  of  coarse,  anticipate  tlie 
answer  which  may  be  made  with 
some  plaosibilitj,  and  it  deserves 
itsdne  weight.  By  good  fortane, 
it  is  said,  the  tests  were  originally 
so  lax  and  they  have  since  been  so 
much  strainod  and  loosened  that  the 
articles  and  other  formularies  of  the 
(*barch  of  England  are  compatible 
with  the  widest  divergence  of  senti- 
ment. This  statement,  however, 
reqaires  a  little  examination.  Every 
one  will  of  coarse  admit  that  a  man 
is  not  boand  legally  or  morally  by 
the  popular  glosses  (to  use  an  ex- 
pi'ession  from  a  remarkable  paper, 
to  which  I  must  directly  recur) 
which  have  been  put  upon  the 
Articles.  He  is  not  bound  to  hold, 
as  some  people  appear  to  hold,  that 
every  word  of  the  authorised  ver- 
sion is  strictly  true.  Dr.  Temple, 
for  example,  said  in  his  first  sermon 
at  Exeter  (if  he  was  correctly  re- 
ported and  if  I  understood  the 
report  correctly)  that,  whilst  every 
part  of  the  Bible  which  concerned 
onr  spiritoal  welfare  was  strictly 
true,  it  was  not  made  out  that  the 
same  accaracy  could  be  predicated 
of  the  historical  records  of  unim- 
portant circumstances.  In  other 
words,  statements  may  possibly  be 
false,  whose  truth  or  falsehood  is  not 
of  the  slightest  importance  to  any 
biiman  being;  we  must  accept  ail 
ibont  the  delivery  of  the  Law  or 
the  massacra  of  the  Canaanites,  but 
ve  may  dispute  as  to  the  name  of 
Abraham's  father,  or  doubt  whether 
i  day  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
means  a  day.  So  modified  a  degree 
>f  freethinking  could  shock  nobody's 
iaith ;  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  most  impartial  interpretation 
)f  the  Articles.  But  between  Dr. 
Temple  and  such  men  as  Bishop 
Colenso  or  Mr.  Voysey  there  is  a 
wide  interval.  Dr.  Temple  might 
aatnrally  feel  not  merely  that  he 
;ould  conscientiously  sign  the  tests 
but  that  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  provided  the  most  natural 
i>xpression  for  his  religious  convic- 


tions. I  am  only  speaking  of  those  • 
members  of  the  Broad  Church  whose  ^ 
sentiments  seem  to  fit  with  a  certain 
awkwardness  into  the  phraseology 
officially  provided  for  them;  and 
who  substantially  argue  that  they 
are  justified  in  using  rather  strained 
versions  of  ordinary  language,  be- 
cause the  law  has  sanctioned  very 
wide  methods  of  interpretation.  As 
there  are  so  many  shades  of  opinion, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  termg 
applicable  to  the  whole  party ;  nor 
do  I  in  fact  argue  that  the  same 
course  would  be  appropriate  for  aU. 
I  will  therefore  take  one,  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  an  extreme  case, 
by  way  of  illustrating  the  point. 
Mr.  Yoysey  exemplifies  the  most 
advanced  stage  of  opinion  at  which 
a  man  can  very  well  claim  to  re- 
main within  the  Church.  Whether 
his  position  is  legal  or  not  is  still 
an  open  question ;  but  I  have  the 
less  scruple  in  quoting  from  his 
very  powerful  defence  because,  as 
he  himself  remarks,  his  desire  to 
remain  within  the  Church  cannot 
possibly  be  imputed  to  interested 
motives.  He  could,  he  says,  have 
'  secured  a  far  better  worldly  posi- 
tion by  deserting  the  Church  any 
time  within  the  last  five  years.'  He 
has  put  himself  most  effectually  out 
of  the  path  to  promotion ;  and  he 
wishes  to  stay  in  order  to  assert  a 
principle.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  that 
principle  which  I  am  now  discuss- 
ing. 

Mr.  Voysey  was  accused  of  here- 
tical teaching  in  regard  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Atonement,  of  Justi- 
fication by  Faith,  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
He  admits,  or  rather  proclaims, 
that  he  disputes  the  popular  inter- 
pretation of  all  those  doctrines. 
But  he  asserts  that  his  view  is 
within  the  liberty  allowed  by  law 
to  the  clergy.  Supposing  these 
statements  to  be  justified,  let  us 
see  what  his  position  would  be.  I 
will  take  one  or  two  specimens  of 
his  general  line  of  argument.    The 
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2nd  Article,  he  sayfi,  tells  ns  that 
'  the  8on  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to 
ns,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only 
for  original  gnilt,  bnt  also  for  all 
actnal  sins  of  men.'  The  31st 
Article  adds  that  *  the  offering  of 
Christ  once  made  is  lihat  perfect 
redemption,  propitiation,  and  satis- 
faction for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  both  original  and  actnal:  and 
there  is  none  other  satis&ction  for 
sin  bat  that  alone/  The  assertion 
contained  in  these  words,  sajs  Mr. 
Voysey,  is  a  mystery.  It  is  an 
assertion  as  to  a  matter  npon  which 
the  human  mind  can  form  absolutely 
no  conception  at  all.  It  is  as  un- 
meaning  as  a  statement  made  in  an 
unknown  tongue  or  a  cipher.  We 
know  it  to  be  true,  but  we  are  no 
more  enlightened  by  it  (to  take  an 
illustration  from  Toland,  the  deist) 
than  if  we  knew  by  infallible 
authority  that  *  something  called  a 
Blictri  had  a  being  in  nature,  and 
were  not  told  what  a  Blictri  was.' 
The  only  way  of  contradicting  this 
assertion  would  be  the  assertion  that 
nothing  called  a  Blictri  had  a  being 
in  nature.  Similarly,  unless  we 
insert  a  negative  between  the  pre- 
dicate and  the  subject  in  the  propo- 
sition put  before  us,  we  do  not  and 
cannot  contradict  the  Article.  Fool- 
ish men,  howerer,  have  chosen  to 
interpret  this  inconceivable  assertion 
into  certain  very  plain  and  very 
erroneous  teaching.  Mr.  Voysey 
therefore  declares,  that  it  is  blas- 
phemous and  fisklse  to  say  that  '  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  to  be 
regarded  as  two  distinct  beings 
driving  a  bargain,  the  nature  of 
which  bargain  is  that  the  Father, 
in  consideration  of  the  pain  suffered 
by  the  Son,  will  abstain  from  tor- 
turing after  death  people  whom  he 
otherwise  would  have  tortured.' 
Further,  he  utterly  denies  the 
absurd  theory  that  Adam  was 
'morally  perfect,  whereas  he  fell 
into  sin  at  the  very  first  tempta- 
tion, as  most  of  his  posterity  do 


now.'  Moreover,  it  k  an 
mixture  of  falsehood  and  absTzrditj 
to  say  that  ^  when  he  ate  Ihe  appk, 
God  the  Father  cursed  thevhole 
human  race,  and  determiued  that 
they  should  all  be  perpetuaUj  tor- 
tui^  in  hell-fire  after  death^tnii 
that  either  before,  or  at  the  time, 
or  afterwardB,  he  made  a  coreiunt 
with  Grod  the  Son,  that  if  God  the 
Son  would  be  crucified  (wliichtfae 
contracting  parties  regarded  as 
being  equivalent  to  being  cnned) 
Gk>d  the  Father  would  zelieTe  aQ 
or  borne  of  the  human  race  from 
the  curse  which  he  had  set  npoD 
them,  upon  some  condition  as  to 
their  beUeving  something  or  other 
of  which  most  of  them  had  never 
heard.'  In  the  same  way,  he  denies 
that  view  of  the  Incarnation  whicli 
regards  it  as  Deity  comiug  frnn 
heaven  and  dwelling  in  an  indi- 
vidual  man  for  some  years  and  thei 
going  away  again ;  and  he  wonld, 
of  course,  deal  with  equal  freedom 
with  other  mysterious  doctnnea. 

Upon  this,  and  more  to  the  samf 
purpose,  I  must  make  one  obsem- 
tion.  The  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Voysey  denounces  is,  I  doubt  not 
as  fiaJse  and  blasphemous  as  he 
asserts.  But  if  the  fact  that  s 
doctrine  deals  with  matters  alto* 
gether  above  our  apprehension  )i 
enough  to  save  it  from  being 
blasphemous  by  depriving  it  of  al! 
intelligible  meaning,  why  are  not 
the  plain  statements  denounced  bj 
Mr.  Voysey  just  as  meaningless « 
the  technical  terms  of  the  article!' 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  make 
intelligible  propositions  about  these 
ineffable  mysteries,  why  is  not  the 
Article  as  revolting  as  the  state' 
ments  denounced  by  Mr.  Vojscv? 
How  can  he  save  the  authors  of  the 
Article  from  the  charge  of  being 
blasphemous  without  extending  tltf 
same  favourable  constmction  to  rti 
popular  interpreters  ?  At  any  ratt, 
how  can  Mr.  Voysey  use  language 
under  the  excuse  that  it  has  w 
meaning  when  he  asserts  that  ,it 
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is  80  easy  to  inreBt  ifc  wifch  a  mean- 
ing, which  he  deohures  to  be  honibly 
blasphemonB  P  The  whole  may  be 
meaningless  because  referring  to  inr 
affable  mysteries  ;  bat  that  which 
shocks  ordinary  minds  is  precisely 
the  assumption  implied  in  the  Ar- 
ticle that  definite  statements  can  be 
made  about  such  mysteries. 

Mr.  Voysey's  language  about  the 
Bible  is  perhaps  less  startling ;  but 
it  raises  a  similar  difficulty.  He 
quotes  from  Mr.  Fitzjames  Ste- 
phen's  defence  of  Dr.  Rowland  Wil- 
liams a  passage  summing  up  the 
Tiews  t^en  by  various  eminent 
divines  of  the  English  Church. 
Tillotson,  for  example,  said  that  no 
parts  of  the  Bible  need  be  taken  to 
be  inspired  which  might  have  been 
written  without  inspiration.  Bur- 
net and  Paley  say,  that  though  we 
mnst  agree  with  the  apostles'  con- 
clusions, we  need  not  agree  with 
their  premises.  Paley  said  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  make  Christianity 
answerable  for  the  circumstantial 
accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament 
narratives.  Bishop  Marsh  endorses 
the  opinion  of  Michaelis  that  the 
Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark  were  not 
inspired  at  all.  Bishop  Hampden 
fiajB  that  there  is  much  false  moral 
philosophy  in  the  Bible.  Various 
other  authorities  are  quoted,  and  it 
is  said  that  we  may  put  all  this 
together,  and  consequently  enjoy 
almost  any  amount  of  liberty.  It 
was  decided,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Mr.  Wilson  was  justified  in  saying 
that  there  was  a  dark  crust  of  hu- 
man error  and  passion  over  parts  of 
the  Bible;  and  that  Dr.  Williams 
might  lawfully  deny  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch,  Peter  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  Daniel 
the  book  of  Daniel.  Mr.  Voysey 
apparently  used  the  liberty  thus 
conferred,  by  arguing  that  St.  John 
did  not  write  the  gospel  bearing  his 
name,  and  that  parts  of  it  contained 
immoral  doctrine.  He  had,  he 
says,  a  legal  right  to  make  these 
^fisertiona,  and,  holding  the  views 


he  did,  it  became  his  moral  duty  to 
make  use  of  that  leg^  right. 

I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  Mr. 
Voysey's  conception  of  his  moral 
duty.  I  only  urge  that  an  equally 
honest  man  might  take  a  very 
different  view  of  his  moral  duty* 
The  ordinary  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  is  in  his  opinion 
inexpressibly  repulsive.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Articles  and  of  the 
Liturgy  is  generally  used  to  con- 
firm that  view.  Were  it  not  for 
the  supposed  need  of  maintaining 
liberal  sentiment  within  the  Church, 
a  plain  man  would  naturally  use 
language  as  remote  as  possible  from 
that  which  has  been  applied  to  so 
degrading  a  purpose ;  and  scrupu- 
lously avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  treading  in  the  old  tracks.  The 
policy  recommended  in  the  name  of 
true  liberalism  is  to  use  the  old 
language  in  a  different  sense  or  to 
try  to  deprive  it  of  all  sense  what- 
ever. If  we  wished  to  dissipate 
the  superstition  about  witchcraft^ 
we  should  naturally  say  that  there 
were  no  such  things  as  witches,  and 
that  a  bargain  with  the  devil  was  a 
simple  impossibility.  According  to 
this  plan,  we  should  still  talk  about 
witches,  but  explain  that  witch- 
craft was  merely  a  roundabout  term 
for  a  special  variety  of  disease,  and 
that  talk  about  the  devil  was  neces^ 
sarily  a  metaphorical  use  of  lan- 
guage. Which  course  of  conduct 
would  be  most  likely  to  put  down 
the  superstition,  and  to  convince 
those  who  believed  in  it  of  the 
sincerity  of  its  opponents  ?  But 
for  the  supposed  necessity  of  leaven- 
ing the  clergy  with  some  liberal 
spirit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
men  like  Mr.  Voysey  would  repudiate 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  be  at  least  as  willing  to 
sign  the  contradictory  of  the  Article 
as  the  words  to  which  they  now 
subscribe.  How  far  they  benefit 
the  Church  may  be  a  matter  of 
discussion,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  covert  mode  of  attack  ia 
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quite  as  profitable  to  their  antago- 
nists as  to  themselves. 

Take  a^in  the  doctrine  about  the 
Bible.  Mr.  Yojsej  would  appa- 
rently saj  that  the  gospel  of  St. 
John  is  not  authentic ;  that  parts  of 
it  are  immoral ;  he  would,  I  should 
imagine,  declare  that  many  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  contain  mere 
legend  or  even  childish  fables ;  he 
would  say  that  the  massacres  of  the 
Canaanites  approved  by  the  Hebrew 
Grod,  were  hideous  atrocities,  which 
we  should  describe  as  they  deserved 
if  committed  by  Mahommedans  or 
Mormons,  but  to  which  we  have 
become  familiarised  by  long  asso- 
ciation. All  this  and  more  than 
this  might  perhaps  be  said  without 
any  breach  of  faith,  so  far  as  the 
tests  imposed  upon  the  clergy  arc' 
concerned.  But  then  would  any 
sensible  man  holding  such  opinions 
get  up  and  read  these  fables  and 
demoralising  stories  in  church  with 
a  solemnity  calculated  to  impress 
their  sacred  character  upon  the 
minds  of  his  congregation  ?  Much 
of  the  Bible  is,  on  this  showing,  no 
better  than  Livy,  or  Hume's  History 
of  England.  Would  it  be  an  im- 
proving practiced  read  fragments  of 
Hume  and  Livy  m  church  to  people 
already  too  much  disposed  to  re- 
ceive them  as  infallible  guides  ?  One 
of  the  superstitions  against  which 
we  have  specially  to  contend  in 
England  is  the  excessive  idolatry 
of  the  Bible.  Does  it  confirm  or 
weaken  that  superstition  when  the 
clergyman  reads  a  passage  from  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  solemn 
preface,  '  God  spake  these  words  '  ? 
The  law  may  say  that  these  words 
do  nob  imply  what  they  seem  to 
imply  ;  but  the  legal  interpretation 
is  not  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
heai*ers,  and  has  no  effect  upon 
them.  K  the  reader  afterwards 
gets  up  in  the  pulpit  and  explains 
that  he  has  merely  been  reading 
some  very  questionable  legends,  the 
hearers  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
confused  than  edified.     I  may  say 


from  experience  what  Mr.  Clark's 
statements  seem  to  confirm,  that 
the  necessity  of  going  through  this 
mockery,  as  it  must  appear  to  say 
one  holding  opinions  resembling 
those  of  Mr.  Yoysey,  is  a  &r  greater 
strain  upon  the  conscience  than 
the  necessity  of  signing  any  tests 
before  men  who  are  personally 
qualified  to  judge  of  their  true  in- 
terpretation. Or  with  what  satis- 
faction  can  such  a  man  repeat  the 
creeds  as  the  expression  of  his  de- 
vout belief?  I  say  nothing  of  the 
revolting  damnatory  clauses  of  the 
Athanasian  creed,  through  whidi 
perhaps  a  sufficient  number  of  loop> 
holes  have  been  made  by  assiduooa 
labourers  of  infinite  skill  in  thai 
branch  of  industry.  But  it  is  hard 
enough  to  repeat  the  clauses  which 
define  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
when  one's  real  meaning  is.  Here  are 
a  number  of  obscure  statemeatB 
about  matters  altogether  above  our 
understanding,  which  were  thought 
to  have  some  meaning  by  belierers 
in  an  utterly  exploded  school  of 
philosophy,  which  now  remain  like 
the  rudimentary  organs  in  animals 
as  marks  of  extinct  controversies, 
and  which  I  do  not  repudiate  be- 
cause they  have  no  particular  sig- 
nificance whatever.  This  is  bftd 
enough,  without  adding  that  people 
who  won't  say  as  much  will  be 
damned.  Or,  again,  it  is  not  plea- 
sant to  repeat  even  the  Apostles* 
creed  by  way  of  expressing  the 
opinion  that  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
sufficient  evidence  to  make  me  think 
it  more  probable  than  not  thsi 
Christ  was  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  rose  again  on  the  third 
day. 

Most  Broad  Churchmen  do  not  of 
course  go  so  far  as  this.  Many  of 
them,  as  I  have  said,  declare — sod 
strange  as  it  appears  to  me,  I  give 
them  full  credit  for  believing  sin- 
cerely— that  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  are  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  their  deepest  convictioos. 
If  they  all  sincerely  believe  this, 
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of  course  mj  argument    faUs    to 
the  ground.    I  assume,   howeyer, 
that  many  of  them  feel  a  great  dif- 
ficulty in  adjusting  their  beliefs  to 
the  expressions  provided  for  them 
bj  authority.     If  it  were  not  so 
there  would  be  no  need  of  the  advice 
so  liberally  administered  to  them, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  legal  in- 
terpretations   of   apparently    disa- 
greeable dogmas.    Indeed,  the  doc- 
trines which  Mr.  Yoysey  is  accused 
of    contradicting     do    notoriously 
cause  much  trouble  amongst  Broad 
Churchmen.      They  tend  to  melt 
away    under    their    hands.       The 
Atonement  is  spiritualised  till  it  bo- 
comes  difficult  to  attach  any  definite 
meaning    to    it    whatever.      The 
authority  of  the  Bible  becomes  more 
difficult  to  define  and  to  distinguish 
from  the  authority   of   any   other 
good    book.      Everlasting  punish- 
ment is  put  out  of  the  way  by 
the  aid  of  judicious  metaphysical 
distinctions.     The   sharp    edges  of 
old-fashioned  doctrine  are  rounded 
off  till  the  whole   outline    of  the 
creed  is  materially  altered.   Phrases 
that  once  seemed  perfectly  definite 
turn  out  to  have  no  meaning,  and 
to  become  mere  surplusage.     And 
the  gap  between  the  ordinary  in- 
terpretation   and  that   which    our 
new  teachers  put  upon  their  tests 
imperceptibly  widens,  until  in  some 
places  the  dnrections  of  the  old  and 
new  teaching  seem  to  be  diametri- 
callj    opposite.     The    test    which 
might  be  applied    in    such   cases 
would  be  simple.     Let  a  man  put 
out  of  his  mind,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  old  phrases  with  which  he 
has  become  familiar,   and  simply 
express  his  thoughts  in  the  clearest 
language  he  can  find.     If  this  new 
expression  falls  in  naturally  with 
the  old,  there  is  no  more  to  bo  said. 
If  there  is  a  palpable  difficulty  in 
reconciling  them,  the  problem  occurs 
whether  he  shall  use  the  old  in  a 
new  sense,  or  simply  abandon  lan- 
guage with    so  many  misleading 
ftiisociations  ?    The  answer  must  be 


given  by  deciding  which  duty  is  just 
now  the  most  important :  to  speak 
out  with  the  utmost  clearness,  or  t« 
keep  the  Church  of  England  to- 
gether a  little  longer. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  wha 
decide  for  the  last.  There  is  mmdf. 
to  be  said  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  though  I  am  not  pre- 
ciselv  one  of  its  devoted  sons,  I 
can ''sympathise  with  men  who 
seo  in  it  a  great  instrument  §ar 
the  education  of  the  nation,  in. 
whose  cause  it  is  worth  making 
some  sacrifice,  even  of  clear  ex- 
pression of  a  man's  convictions. 
Even  so,  it  would  be  an  equally 
honest,  though  it  may  be  a  hopeleas, 
course  to  demand  an  alteration  of 
obsolete  Articles,  instead  of  syste- 
matically evading  them.  Thesyston. 
advocated  gives  to  the  opponents  of 
any  change  the  argument  that  testK 
which  are  so  Httle  burdensome  need 
not  be  relaxed.  But  admitting  that 
men  are  morally  justified  in  takii^ 
this  view,  I  deny  their  right  to  com- 
plain of  those  who  take  the  opposite 
view.  The  one  duty  which  at  the 
present  moment  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  paramount  importance,  is  the 
duty  of  perfect  intellectual  sincerity. 
We  are  specially  bound  not  only  to 
avoid  deceiving  others,  but  to  avoid 
deceiving  ourselves.  The  contro- 
versies which  are  now  raging  remind 
one  of  that  legendary  battle  which 
was  fought  with  so  much  vehemence 
that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  rose 
and  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
living.  We  have  to  grapple,  not 
merely  with  living  faiths,  but  with 
all  kinds  of  phantoms  that  go  about 
bragging  as  loudly  as  if  they  had  a 
genuine  existence.  It  is  like  that 
'  last  dim  weird  battle  of  the  West^' 
when 

Some  had  Tisions  out  of  golden  yonth. 
And  some  beheld  the  fiices  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  npon  the  battle, 

and  when  the  combatants  heard 

Shrieks 
After  the  Christ  of  those  who,  falling  dowa. 
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Looked  up  for  heaven  and  onlj  saw  the 
mist; 

And  shouts  of  heathen  and  the  traitor 
knights' 

Oaths,  insults,  filth,  and  monstrous  blas- 
phemies, 

Sweat;  writhings,  anguish,  labouring  of  the 
lungs 

In  that  close  mist,  and  cryings  for  the  light, 

Moans  of  the  dying,  and  yoioes  of  the  dead. 

Before  any  satisfactory  issue  can  be 
reached,  we  must  clear  the  air  of  all 
that  cloud  ofdelusion  which  renders 
the  real  questions  at  issue  vague  and 
uncertain.     Let  us  fight  in  the  day- 
light, and  there  will  be  some  pro- 
spect of  winning  decisive  victories. 
Now  I  cannot  conceive  any  doctrine 
more  fatal  to  genuine  veracity  of  mind 
than  one  which  exalts  into  a  duty, 
what  seems  to  me  the  most  danger- 
ous habit  cif  forcing  our  genuine 
convictions     into    the    moulds    of 
ancient  thought.     We  are  only  too 
much  inclined  to  do  so  in  all  cases, 
and  to  put  off  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
by  mere  phrases,  instead  of  sincere 
principles.     The  process  is  at  once 
attractive  and  easy.      It  is  much 
pleasanter  to  say  that  we  believe  in 
everlasting  punishment,   but   that 
everlasting  punishment  means  no- 
thing    that    can  shock    the    most 
humane  mind,  than  to  denounce  the 
doctrine   as  untrue   and  immoral. 
The  habit  grows  upon  us  till  creeds 
grow  to   be    mere    screens  under 
cover  of  which  we  may  slink  out 
of  the  orthodox  intrenchments  into 
the   opposite  camp.      Possibly  we 
may  do  something  towards  facili- 
tating the  admission  of  timid  ten- 
dencies tov^ards  liberalism;  but  by 
using  the  language  of  our  opponents 
we  lose  the  one  great  advantage  of 
appealing  boldly  and  clearly  to  the 
sympathies  of  mankind.    Undoubt- 
edly a  process  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed is  in   certain  cases  legiti- 
mate;   it  is   as  well  that  human 
ingenuity  cannot  construct  inflexible 
cast-iron    creeds,   and  that   faiths 
have  been   gradually  softened,  in- 
stead    of    being    always     directly 
assaulted.     If  it  had  not  been  for 


such  a  process,  toleration  could 
never  have  been  introduced^  because 
the  contrasts  of  opinion  would  have 
been  too  sharply  defiined.  But  then 
the  process  ceases  to  be  legitanabe 
as  soon  as  it  is  consciously  adopted 
as  a  principle  of  action.  It  is  well 
when  bigots  gradually  relax  their 
claims  from  a  dumb  instinct  that 
they  must  be  modified ;  but  I  dis- 
pute the  wisdom  of  a  deliberate 
imitation  of  this  natural  process  hj 
men  whose  special  claim  to  honour 
is  their  love  of  truth  at  all  baeards. 
Hence  follows  the  only  other 
remark  to  be  made  at  present.  Why, 
it  is  said,  should  Broad    Church* 

men  be  assailed  bv  those  who  have 

ft 

many  points  of  sympathy  witii 
them?  If  we  regard  them  u 
traitors  in  the  hostile  camp,  should 
we  not  leave  the  commanders  of 
that  camp  to  deal  with  them  ?  No 
sensible  general  would  discourage 
desertion  from  the  opposite  side 
even  if  he  despised  the  deserters. 
My  answer  is  very  simple.  I  object 
to  the  policy  advocated,  becaose, 
with  the  Jiighest  respect  for  its 
advocates,  I  think  they  do  serions 
injury,  not  to  the  Church  of  England 
or  to  Christianity,  but  to  the  highest 
interests  of  truth  and  sincerify. 
Their  motives  are  excellent;  and 
many  of  them  speak  with  as  little 
mental  reservation  as  any  pw^y 
whatever.  But  I  think  that*  their 
practical  influence  is  in  this  respect 
most  unfortunate.  I  believe  ther 
do  as  much  harm  to  the  one  neces- 
sary element  of  satisfactory  discns- 
sion — a  perfect  confidence  in  the 
mental  sincerity  of  the  disputants— 
as  can  well  be  done  by  thoronghlj 
honest  and  able  men.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  truth  there  may 
be  in  their  opinions ;  but  whateter 
there  is — and  no  doubt  they  might 
contribute  much  to  the  general 
stock — is  obscured  by  the  general 
atmosphere  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, which  is  owing  to  our  never 
being  able  to  tell  whether  a  givOT 
doctrine  is  supported  because  it  is 
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true  and  the  most  nataial  expres-  would  be  freed  from  trammela  whioh 

taoa  of  troth,  or  because  it  is  Ian-  ierioasly  mjnre  the  effect  of  their 

gnage  used  in  an  annatnral  sense  many  noble  qnalities.    They  -troold, 

by  vray  of  concession  to  the  interests  as  I   believe,  come  to   some  con- 

of    the    Ghnrch   of    England.       If  elusions  remarkably  onlike  those  of 

many  naen  shoold  follow  Mr,  Clark's  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  but  then  I 

example,  the   Church    of  England  don't  think  that  the  universe  waa 

wcndd  be  deprived  of  some  of  its  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Thirty- 

nioet  distingnished  ornaments  ■,  and  nine  Articles;  and  it  is  incompar- 

tbey  would  find,  it  may  be,  DO  exist-  ably    more    important    that    men 

ia^  ornnisation  which  would    bo  shonld  speak  the  plain  nnsophisti- 

rrecisdy  fitted  to  receive  them.  But  cated  tratb  end  have  it  spoken  to 

believe  that  they  would  exercise  them,  than  that  they  ahonld  support 

a  far  healthier  influence  npon  the  the  Articles,  or  the  Church  of  Eng- 

mind  of  the  country ;  because  they  Und,  or  any  other  Church  whatever. 
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THERE  are  two  meanings  to  be 
attached  to  what  is  called  the 
life  of  a  man.  There  is  his  life  as 
he  lived  it ;  all  that  he  said  and  did, 
and  of  which  his  contemporaries 
alone  enjoy  the  immediate  advan- 
tage; and  there  is  his  life  as  it 
stuids  recorded  by  biography  for 
the  benefit  of  all  fnture  generations. 
The  estimate  in  which  a  man  is  to 
be  held  by  posterity  must  mainly 
depend  upon  the  permanently  acces- 
sible sources  of  information  afforded 
by  the  pen  of  his  biographer.  If 
he  has  been  himself  a  distinguished 
public  writer,  his  own  literary  works 
will  in  many  cases  form  his  own 
best  monument.  But  if  he  has 
been  a  worker  and  a  thinker  rather 
than  a  writer,  it  remains  for  others 
to  perpetuate  his  fame.  Personal 
recollections  gradually  fade  away; 
the  characteristic  anecdote  ceases 
to  circulate:  services,  whether  in 
the  field  of  public  life  or  of  science, 
frequently  without  acknowledge- 
ment in  the  lifetime  of  their  per- 
former, are  rapidly  suffered  to  fall 
into  oblivion  after  his  death.  It  is 
therefore  a  duty,  no  less  of  justice 
to  the  memory  of  the  individual, 
than  to  the  community  for  whose 
benefit  the  example  of  a  great  and 
good  life  *is  preserved,  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  it  alive. 

No  man  ever  stood  more  in  want 
of  this  service  to  his  memory  than 
Faraday;  and  assuredly  no  man 
ever  deserved  it  more.  His  ser- 
vices in  the  advancement  of  physical 
science  were  great  and  manifold. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  created 
one  whole  department  of  physics — 
to  have  discovered  a  vast  unknown 
tract  of  unexplored  country,  to  have 
peopled  it  with  observed  facts,  and 
to  have  laid  down  for  it  a  code  of 


laws.  Nor  is  there  any  branch  of 
natural  science  to  which  he  did  not 
make  large  and  important  contriba- 
tions.  Such  outward  honours  aa 
it  is  the  habit  of  the  rulers  of  the 
earth  to  offer  or  bestow  were  at 
Faraday's  command.  Many  were 
accepted  by  him,  although  the 
highest  were  declined.  Yet  even  in 
his  lifetime  large  classes  of  hk 
fellow-countrymen,  who  by  educa- 
tion and  position  should  have  been 
foremost  in  familiarity  with  his 
claims  to  distinction,  were  ignorant 
of  all  concerning  him  but  his  name, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  great  ei- 
ample  ho  was  setting  of  the  way  in 
which  scientific  truth  should  be 
pursued,  and  of  the  enormous  ma- 
terial benefits  conferred  upon  man- 
kind by  the  fruits  of  his  disco- 
veries. Much  of  this  no  doubt 
depended  upon  the  utter  want  of 
power  to  appreciate  science  among 
the  upper  classes  in  England,  and  for 
which  a  particular  generation  is  per- 
haps less  to  be  blamed  than  its  prede- 
cessors, who  had  failed  to  educate  it 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  and  to  reverence 
the  philosopher  who  observes  and 
expounds  them.  But  much  of  it 
also  arose  from  the  modesty  of 
mind  and  the  sequestered  life  of 
the  man,  who^  work  lay  in  his 
laboratory,  while  his  relaxation  was 
sought,  not  in  the  so-called '  society' 
of  London,  but  in  the  quiet  enjoj- 
ment  of  a  small  and  happy  domestic 
circle. 

On  every  account  therefore  the 
necessity  for  a  good  life  of  Faradaj 
was  strong,  and  it  is  a  subject  of 
congratulation  for  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  scientific  history  of 
the  age,  and  who  value  the  due 
setting  forth  of  a  rare  and  blame- 
less character,  that  the  work  of  his 
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biography  and  the  editing  of  his 
letters  and  journals  has  fallen  into 
excellent  hands.  Dr.  Bence  Jones 
had  indeed  ample  materials  and 
peculiar  facilities  for  his  task,  and 
he  has  shown  liimself  capable  of 
employing  tbem  to  advantage. 
The  intimate  acquaintance  of  many 
years,  the  sharing  of  the  duties 
and  responsibOities  of  office  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  their  commu- 
nity of  scientific  pursuits,  all  indi- 
cated Dr.  Bence  Jones  as  the  fittest 
person  to  be  the  writer  of  Faraday's 
life.  Nor  has  he  disappointed  ex- 
pectation. The  work  has  been  well 
iloDe  and  speedily  done.  The  great 
man  whom  it  was  intended  to  ho- 
nour is  exhibited  as  he  was  in  his 
scientific  as  well  as  in  his  private  life. 
Nothing  is  suffered  to  intrude  which 
is  unnecessary  or  superfluous.  A 
simplicity  and  love  of  truth,  appro- 
priate in  a  life  of  Faraday,  pervade 
the  volumes  ;  and  also  appropriately 
(for  it  is  what  Faraday  would  have 
done),  the  biographer  abstains  al- 
most wholly  from  mention  of  him- 
self. As  the  preface  describes  it, 
the  materials  for  a  memorial  of 
Faraday  have  been  arranged  in  the 
simplest  order,  and  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  connecting  matter,  from 
his  letters,  his  laboratory  note- 
books, his  lecture-books,  and  other 
manuscripts;  and  the  result  is  a 
most  satisfactory  contribution  to 
the  department  of  scientific  bio- 
graphy. 

Faraday  was  bom  in  1791  in 
London,  and  was  himself  essentially 
a  town  boy.  But  his  father's  family 
can  be  l^raced  to  Clapham  in  York- 
shire, where  they  were  settled  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  where  a  cousin  of  Fara- 
day's still  Uves.  James,  his  father, 
was  one  of  ten  children,  and  was 
horn  in  1761 ;  he  was  a  blacksmith, 
and  in  1 786  he  married,  and  became 
the  father  of  Michael  Faraday  and 
three  other  children.  He  lived  in 
rooms  over  a  coach-house  in  Jacob's 
Well  Mews,  Charles  Street,  Man- 


chester Square,  and  belonged  to  tho 
small  Christian  community  called 
Sandemanians,  of  which  his  illus- 
trious son  was  also  a  member.  The 
house  in  the  Mews  was  Faraday's 
home  for  eight  years — of  which  little 
is  known.  His  education,  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  very  ordi- 
nary— the  rudiments  only  of  read- 
ing, writingandarithmetic  as  taught 
at  a  common  day-school.  But  near 
the  Mews,  and  in  Blandford  Street, 
was  a  bookseller  s  shop,  which  had 
no  small  part  in  determining  the 
future  career  of  the  obscure  London 
boy,  who  was  destined  to  advance 
science  ajB  much  as  any  man  ever 
positively  advanced  it,  and  to  set 
the  highest  and  best  example  of  the 
way  in  which  it  should  be  advanced. 
This  shop  was  kept  by  Mr,  George 
Riebau,  and  here  Faraday  went  as 
errand-boy  on  trial  for  a  year  in  1 804, 
and  he  had  to  carry  out  and  fetch 
ill  the  newspapers  lent  out  to  read 
by  his  master.  His  employment 
must  have  been  one  of  much  trouble 
and  petty  hardship,  and  in  after- 
life he  never  saw  a  newspaper-boy 
without  making  some  kind  remark 
about  him,  and  he  would  say,  ^I 
always  feel  a  tenderness  for  those 
boys,  because  I  once  carried  news- 
papers myself.' 

At  the  expiration  of  his  tiial  year 
he  was  bound  apprentice  to  the 
business  of  a  bookbinder  and  sta- 
tioner, and  without  premium  in 
consideration  of  his  faithful  service. 
Now  he  had  for  the  first  time  the 
opportunity  for  that  self-education 
upon  which  all  greatness  and  suc- 
cess is  founded.  He  began  to  read 
the  scientific  books  which  passed 
through  his  hands  in  the  way  of 
business;  and  among  those  which 
chiefly  delighted  him  were  Mrs. 
Marcet's  Conversations  on  Ghemisti'y 
and  the  electrical  treatises  in  the 
Emyclopcedia  Briianntca.  Then 
came  boyish  experiments  in  che- 
mistry, and  the  making  of  an  elec- 
trical machine,  and  other  apparatus, 
such  as  could  be  indulged  in  at  a 
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trifling  expense ;  and  he  had  the 
means  of  attending  evening  lec- 
tures on  natural  philosophy  given 
hy  Mr.  Tatam  in  Dorset  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  for  an  admission-fee 
of  one  shilling  the  lecture.  He 
learned  perspective,  and  hegan  to 
keep  note-books  of  things  and  read- 
ing that  interested  hun.  These 
pursuits  led  to  the  formation  of 
friendships  with  persons  at  that 
time  somewhat  above  his  own  sta- 
tion in  life,  and  to  better  access  to 
books  and  information.  But  the 
most  interesting,  and  in  its  results 
the  most  important,  event  in  this 
period  of  Faraday's  early  life  was 
his  introduction  as  an  attendant  at 
the  lectures  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, which  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
his  own  future  labours  and  dis- 
coveries. A  customer  of  the  shop, 
Mr.  Dance,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Koyal  Institution,  admitted  him 
to  hear  four  of  Davy's  last  lectures 
in  1 8 1 2,  and  on  these  he  made  notes 
and  drawings. 

In  his  anxiety  to  escape  from  the 
region  of  trade  to  that  of  philo- 
sophy, and  in  his  simplicity  and 
ignorance  how  to  set  about  pro- 
curing his  emancipation,  be  wrote 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  President 
of  the  Boyal  Society,  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  without  result. 

Good  evidence  exists  of  Faraday's 
early  powers  of  mind,  and  of  the 
earnest  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake  which  always  distinguished 
him,  in  his  first  letters  to  his  friend 
Benjamin  Abbott,  who,  although 
slightly  younger  than  himself,  had 
the  advantage  of  a  better  previous 
education.  They  are  not  less  re- 
markable for  the  intellectual  force 
displayed  in  them,  than  for  their 
correct  composition,  good  style,  and 
for  the  exhibition  of  that  innate 
good  breeding,  which  was  always 
so  strong  a  point  in  Faraday's  clui- 
racter.  This  natural  courtesy  was 
founded  on  the  truest  principles  of 
Christian  love«  and  united  with  a 
righteous    feeling    of   self-respect, 


enabled  him  to  maintain  hia  own 
independence  with  dignity,  while 
he  never  forgot  what  was  due  to 
others.  The  grand  apostolic  pre- 
cept to  'honour  all  men,'  seems 
always  to  have  been  before  him, 
and  in  afber  times  never  ceased  to 
regulate  his  conduct  and  -words, 
whether  he  was  addressing  an  em- 
peror, or  corresponding  with,  a 
prime  minister,  or  attending  to  tiie 
requests  of  the  humblest  stadent  or 
candidate  for  his  notice. 

The  first  of  these  letters  to  Abbott 
describes  the  construction  bj  him- 
self  of  a  small  zinc  and  copper 
voltaic  pile,  and  his  delight  at  ob- 
taining the  decomposition  of  solu- 
tions of  common  salt  and  of  £p6om 
salts  by  such  simple  means;  and 
seeks  advice  in  the  discussion  of  all 
that  he  observed  while  using  this 
primitive  apparatus.  The  same  sub- 
jects are  pursued  in  other  letters, 
and  always  with  the  same  eago' 
desire  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  imperfect 
or  superficial  explanation  ;  aivl  yet 
with  the  display  of  that  poetic  or 
imaginative  faculty  without  which 
even  the  exact  sciences  c»imot 
flourish,  and  by  which  only  can  the 
glow  of  life  and  the  energy  of 
growth  be  communicated  to  facts 
and  observations  which  nonst  other- 
wise remain  inert  and  dead.  In 
one  passage  he  ventures  to  correct 
his  friend  and  writes : 

Yon  propose  not  to  start  one  qiK^rj  until 
the  other  is  resolved  ....  but  this  I  shall 
hardly  allov,  for  the  following  reasops. 
Ideas  and  thoaghta  often  spring  vp  im  ws^ 
mind,  and  are  again  irrevocably  lost  fat 
want  of  noting  at  the  time.  I  fancy  it  is 
the  same  with  yon,  and  wonld  therefore 
wish  to  have  any  snch  olrjections  or  nn- 
SQlred  points  exactly  as  they  appear  to  yon 
in  their  full  force — ^that  is,  unmediafeelT 
after  you  have  first  thought  of  them;  fit 
to  delay  until  the  subject  in  hand  i»  ez- 
hansted  would  be  to  lose  all  the  interrenii^ 
ideas. 

Another  passage  will  show^  tiie 
largeness  and  generality  of  Fani> 
daj^s  fiews  fraan  theb^gmniDg;  aad 
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his  early  tendency  to  connect  and 
bring  together  outlying  portions  of 
nniversal  truth : 

I  forgot  to  insert  a  query  when  at  the 
proper  place,  though  I  think  an  inveatiga- 
tion  of  it  would  be  of  importance  to  the 
science  of  chemistry,  and  perhaps  electricity. 
Several  of  the  metals',  when  rubbed,  emit  a 
pecnljar  smell,  and  more  particularly  tin. 
Now,  smells  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
eansed  by  particles  of  the  Ixxiy  that  are 
given  off.  If  so,  then  it  introduces  to  our 
notice  a  Tery  volatile  property  of  those 
metals.  But  I  suspect  their  electric  states 
are  concerned  ;  and  then  we  have  an  opera- 
tion of  that  fluid  that  has  seldom  been 
notioed,  and  yet  requires  aeoounting  for 
before  the  science  can  bo  completed. 

In  other  letters  the  discovery  of 
chlorine  is  discussed,  in  a  way  to 
show  how  completely  Faraday — 
still  an  apprentice  to  the  book- 
binder— had  mastered  the  elements 
of  chemistry ;  and  one  letter,  full 
of  serious  philosophy,  ends  with  an 
appointment  to  meet  his  friend  at 
Ranelagh  on  the  following  eyening. 
A  keen  sense  of  pleasure  in  the 
wholesome  diversions  of  life  never 
deserted  Fa.Taday;  and  when  his 
brain  was  most  severely  tasked,  at 
the  time  of  his  most  arduous  devo- 
tion to  his  laboratory,  he  would 
seek  relaxation  at  the  theatre,  or 
in  visiting  various  London  exhibi- 
tions, and  return  refreshed  to  his 
work ;  or  even  think  out  some  dif- 
ficult train  of  ideas  while  apparently 
only  sharing  the  amusement  of  his 
fellow  spec&tors. 

Faraday's  clear  judgment,  and 
the  entire  subordination  of  his  own 
mind  to  the  laws  of  truth,  no  less 
than  the  beautiful  modesty  and 
hnmblepess  of  his  disposition,  are 
well  shown  in  the  following  pas- 
sage; a  most  remarkable  one  to 
have  been  written  by  a  youth  of 
twenty : 

You  wrong  me,  dear  A^  if  you  suppose  I 
think  you  obstinate  for  not  coinciding  in 
my  opinion  immediately;  on  the  contrary, 
I  conoeire  it  to  be  but  proper  retention.  I 
flboold  he  tony  indeed  were  you  to  give  up 
yonr  opinion  without  being  oonvinced  of 
error  in  it»  and  ^ould  consider  it  as  a  mark 


of  fickleness  in  you  that  I  did  not  expect. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  affirm  that  I  am  right 
and  you  wrong ;  speaking  impartially,  I  can 
as  well  say  that  I  am  wrong  and  you  right, 
or  that  we  both  are  wrong,  and  ^  third 
right.     I  am  not  so  self-opinionated  as  to 
suppose  that  my  judgment  and  perception 
in  this  or  other  matters  is  better  or  clearer 
than  that  of  other  persons ;  nor  do  I  mean 
to  affirm  that  this  is  the  true  theory  in. 
reality,  but  only  that  my  judgment  con- 
ceives it  to  be  so.    Judgments  sometimes 
oppose  each  other,  as  in  this  case ;  and  as 
there  cannot    be   two    opposing  facts  in 
nature,  so  there  cannot  bo  two  opposing 
truths  in  the  intellectual  world;    conse- 
quently, when  judgments  oppose  one  must 
be  wrong — one  must  be  false;  and  mine 
may  be  so  for  aught  I  can  tell.     I  am  not 
of  a  superior  nature  to  estimate  exactly  the 
strength  and  correctness  of  my  own  and 
other  men's  understanding,  and  will  assure 
yon,  dear  A.,  that  I  am  far  from  being  con- 
Tinced  that  my  own  is  always   right.    I 
have  given  you  the  theory — not  m  the  true 
one,  but  as  the  one  which  appeared  true  to 
me — and  when  I  perceive  errors    in  it,  I 
will  immediately  renounce  it  in  part  or 
whollv  as  my  judgment  may  direct.    From 
this,  dear  friend,  you  will  also  perceive  that 
I  amveiy  open  to  conviction ;  but  from  the 
manner  in  which  I  shall  answer  your  letter, 
you  will  also  perceive  that  I  must  be  con- 
vinced before  I  renounce. 

In  another  letter  Faraday  men- 
tions having  seen  the  planet  Saturn, 
and  he  remarks  on  the  singularity 
of  the  ring,  and  on  the  peculiar 
electrical  and  meteorological  phe- 
nomena which  must  be  caused  by 
it.  The  last  passage  in  the  con- 
cluding letter  of  this  series  to  Ab- 
bott in  1 8 1 2,  puts  in  sharp  contrast 
the  scientific  aspirations  of  the 
young  philosopher,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  following  his  bent  while 
under  the  pressure  of  trade  occupa- 
tions : 

I  rejoice  in  your  determination  to  pursue 
the  subject  of  electricity,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  I  shall  have  some  very  interesting 
letters  on  the  subject.  I  shall  certainly 
wish  to  (and  will  if  possible)  he  present  at 
the  performance  of  the  experiments ;  but 
you  know  I  shall  shortly  enter  on  the  life 
of  a  journeyman,  and  then  I  suppose  time 
will  be  moro  scarce  than  it  is  even  now. 

And  accordingly  in  October  i8i2, 
Faraday  went  as  a  journeyman 
bookbinder  to  a  Mr.  Be  la  Roche, 
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m  French  emigrant  in  London,  de- 
scribed as  a  very  passionate  man, 
wilh  whom  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
vain.     Shortly  afterwards  he  again 

writes  to  Abbott : 

• 

Aft  for  the  cliango  you  suppose  to  haye 
taken  place  with  respect  to  my  situation 
and  afffurs,  I  hare  to  thank  my  late  master 
tbai  it  is  hut  little.  Of  liberty  and  time  I 
bare,  if  possihle,  less  than  before,  though  I 
hope  my  circumspection  has  not  at  the 
mwm  tiuM  decreased ;  I  am  well  aware  of 
tlia  irreparable  evils  that  an  abuse  of  those 
hlasaings  will  gire  rise  to.     These  were 

n'ntcd  out  to  me  by  common  sense,  nor  do 
le  bow  any  one  who  considers  his  own 
■latioD,  and  his  own  free  occupations,  plea- 
sues^  actions,  &c.,  can  unwittingly  engage 
bimself  in  them.  I  thank  that  Cause  to 
whom  thanks  are  due  that  I  am  not  in 
fisflnl  a  profuse  waster  of  those  blessings 
which  are  bestowed  on  me  as  a  human 
Ims^ — ^I  mean  health,  sensation,  time,  and 
tcnporal  resources.  Understand  me  clearly 
h&n,  for  I  wish  much  not  to  be  mistaken. 
I  am  well  aware  of  my  own  nature,  it  is 
•Tfl,  and  I  feel  its  influence  strongly;  I 
knov  too  that — but  I  find  that  I  am  passing 
iosensibly  to  a  point  of  divinity,  and  as 
those  matters  are  not  to  be  treated  lightly, 
I  will  refrain  from  pursuing  it  Ail  I 
■leant  to  say  on  that  point  was  that  I  keep 
ivgular  hours,  enter  not  intentionally  into 
pIcBSurps  productire  of  evil,  reverence  those 
who  require  reverence  from  me,  and  act  up 
to  what  the  world  calls  good.  I  appear 
moral  and  liope  that  I  am  so,  tliough  at  tlio 
same  time  I  consider  morality  only  as  a 
Itiaentably  deficient  state. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Fara- 
day's ardent  desire  to  escape  from 
trade,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  science,  prompted  him  to 
write  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  send  to  him  the 
notes  he  had  taken  of  his  lectures, 
ftirly  written  out  in  a  quarto  volume. 
Davy's  answer  and  whole  conduct 
on  the  occasion  was  kind  and  con- 
siderate ;  and  early  in  the  ensuing 
year  ( 1 8 1 3  )  Faraday  was  appointed 
assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Boyal  Institution.  The  entry  of  his 
appointment  stands  in  the  minute 
book  of  the  managers  under  date  of 
March  ist  181 3,  as  thus: — 'Sir 
Humphry  Davy  has  the  honour  to 
inform  the  managers  that  he  has 
iofimd  a  person  who  is  desirous  to 


occupy  the  situation  in  the  Instiia. 
tion  lately  filled  by  WilHam  Pajne. 
His  name  is  Michael  Faradaj.  He 
is  a  youth  of  twenty-two  yean  of 
age.  As  far  as  Sir  H.  Jhyj  has 
been  able  to  observe  or  asoertun, 
he  appears  well  fitted  for  the  sita* 
ation.  His  habits  seem  good,  his 
disposition  active  and  cheerful,  aod 
his  manner  intelligent.  He  is  will- 
ing to  engage  himself  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  g^ven  to  Mr.  Payne, 
at  the  time  of  quitting  the  Institn- 
tion.'  These  were  2  5«.  a  week,  with 
two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  hoase. 

About  this  time  also  Faradsj 
joined  the  City  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety, which  he  has  himself  dcscnbeii 
as  consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  per- 
sons, who  met  weekly  for  discus- 
sion and  mutual  instruction-'  reiy 
moderate  in  its  pretensions,  and 
most  valuable  to  the  members  in  iti 
results.'  A  few  members  of  this 
society  also  used  to  meet  for  serenl 
years  on  Saturday  nights  in  Fan- 
day's  room  at  the  Royal  Institatioii 
to  improve  each  other  in  pronunci- 
ation and  the  construction  of  hu- 
guage,  and  of  this  he  says,  that  *the 
discipline  was  very  sturdy,  the  re- 
marks very  plain  and  open,  and  the 
results  most  valuable.' 

The  letters  to  his  friend  AbboU 
continued,  and  there  are  some  of 
peculiar  interest  under  date  of  June 
1 813,  which  show  Faraday  occa- 
pied  with  thoughts  about  lecture 
and  lecturing,  and  all  the  requisites 
to  bo  considered  of  shape,  ventik- 
tion,  &c.,  in  the  lecture-room,  a^ 
well  as  the  subjects  most  fit  to  he 
lectured  on  and  the  best  manner  of 
dealing  with  them,  and  the  war  is 
which  apparatus  and  experimeots 
should  be  employed.  Upon  all 
these  points  he  dwells  and  enters 
into  details,  which  can  only  appear 
trivial  to  those  who  do  not  reflect 
how  much  success  depends  n^ 
minute  and  careful  attention  to 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  valii- 
able  than  the  remarks  contained  in 
these  letters,  or  more  worth  the 
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study  of  any  one  desirous  of  attain- 
ing distinction  as  a  lecturer.  When 
Faraday  wrote  them,  he  alluded  to 
himself  apologetically  as  '  one  who 
is  entirely  unfit  for  such  an  office 
himself,  and  who  does  not  even 
pretend  to  any  of  the  requisites  for 
it  ;*  but,  he  added,  '  If  I  am  unfit 
for  it,  'tis  evident  that  I  have  yet  to 
learn,  and  how  learn  better  than  by 
the  observation  of  others  ?  If  we 
never  judge  at  all,  we  shall  never 
judge  right ;  and  it  is  far  better  to 
learn  to  use  our  mental  powers 
(though  it  take  a  whole  life  for  the 
purpose)  than  to  leave  them  buried  in 
idleness  a  mere  void.'  The  young 
assistant  in  the  laboratory,  who  thus 
modestly  judged  of  himself,  lived 
to  become  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Royal  Institution  the  highest  ex- 
ample of  what  a  lecturer  should  be, 
and  to  fulfil  in  his  own  lectures 
every  precept  iwhich  he  had  in  these 
letters  ]aid  down  as  necessary  to  be 
observed. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
in  which  he  first  went  to  Albemarle 
Street,  Faraday  accompanied  Sir 
Humphiy  Da^  to  the  Continent 
as  his  philosophical  assistant  and 
amanuensis.  He  was  absent  with 
him  for  a  year  and  a  half,  until 
April  1 815,  and  kept  a  journal  of 
his  residence  and  travels  in  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  TyroL 
The  journal  is  thoroughly  fresh  and 
original,  fiill  of  attachment  to  the 
home-friends  he  had  left,  and  it 
gives  his  own  impressions  of  what 
he  saw,  repeating  no  commonplace 
remarks,  and  avoiding  all  affecta- 
tion. Sir  H.  Davy  and  his  com- 
panion were  allowed  to  land  in 
l^rance  and  remain  in  it,  by  special 
permission  of  the  French  Govem- 
Bient,  accorded  in  the  interests  of 
science,  although  the  two  countries 
were  then  at  war.  England  indeed 
has  always  had  to  acknowledge  the 
generosity  of  her  great  neighbour 
whenever  the  cause  of  science  has 
been  in  question.  Not  many  months 
after  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
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English  philosopher,  whose  landing 
in  France  as  a  young  man  was  thus 
generously  allowed,  a  street  in  Paris 
was  named  in  his  honour,  and  the 
*  Bue  Faraday'  exists  in  the  French 
capital,  while  nothing  of  the  kind, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  yet  been 
done  in  London.  To  the  French 
philosophers  also  who  were  engaged 
in  the  same  investigations  as  him- 
self, Dr.  Young  (Faraday's  prede- 
cessor at  the  Royal  Institution) 
owed  the  recognition  of  the  honour 
due  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  after 
his  pretensions  had  been  cruelly 
and  ignorantly  crushed  for  a  time 
in  his  own  country  by  Brougham's 
articles  in  the  Edinhurgh  Review. 

The  scientific  interest  of  the  visit 
to  Paris  chiefly  consisted  in  the  ex- 
periments made  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
upon  iodine,  then  recently  disco- 
vered, and  not  yet  thoroughly  ex- 
amined ;  but  the  journal  is  also 
occupied  with  descriptions  of  all  that 
was  worth  seeing  and  noting  in 
Paris  at  that  most  notable  timei. 
After  a  stay  of  three  months  they 
went  southwards,  and  a  passage 
from  this  portion  of  Faraday's  diary 
will  show  how  accessible  the  town- 
bred  youth  was  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  how  capable  he  was  of 
describing  them : 

This  morning  we  left  Paris,  after  a  resi- 
dence in  it  of  three  months,  and  prepared 
ourselves  for  new  objects  and  new  scenes. 
The  morning  was  fine,  but  very  cold  and 
frosty ;  but  on  entering  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  we  did  not  regret  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  for  I  do  not  think  I  ever  shw  a 
more  beautiful  scene  than  that  presented  to 
us  on  the  road.  A  thick  mist  which  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  and  which  had 
scarcely  cleared  away,  had  by  being  frozen 
dressed  every  Tisible  object  in  a  garment  of 
wonderful  airiness  and  delicacy.  Every 
small  twig  and  every  blade  of  herbage  was 
encrusted  by  a  splendid  coat  of  hoar  frost, 
the  crystals  of  which  in  most  cases  ex- 
tended above  half  an  inch.  This  circum- 
stance, instead  of  causing  a  sameness,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  produced  an 
endless  variety  of  shapes  and  forms — 
openings  in  the  foreground  placed  far-re- 
moved objects  in  view  which,  in  the  airy 
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dnos  and  floftened  bjr  dktance,  ^ipeazed  &■ 
ckmds  fixed  hj  the  hands  of  an  enchantar ; 
then  rocks,  faOIs,  ralkys,  streams,  and 
Tpooda;  then  a  nileetone,  a  cottage,  «r 
bunan  beingpi,  eameinto  the  moving  land- 
soape,  and  jrandaied  it  erer  new  and  da- 

They  paBsed  on  to  Montpelier,  Hice, 
TunD,  and  Gtanoa.  At  the  laat 
pHaoa  tfx|iBriM8iitB  irera  made  on 
torpedoefly  wi£k  a  Tiew  dueflj  to 
afloortauBL  if  ivater  could  be  deconk- 
posed  mdi  animiJ  electrioify.  At 
Senoa  a  tknnderotaiin  is  deacribed, 
with  all  tiiat  power  of  acearate 
chseiraiion  and  doqnent,  but  not 
ovBTcharged,  langaage,  which  .  in 
after  jeara  need  to  chani  ihe  attei^ 
iioii  teod  charm  the  eani  as  well  as 
instmct  the  minda  of  Earadap^'fl 
leotnre-room  aaidiencee : 

The  weaQier  as  yet  against  our  vqjace, 
aad  in  the  afternoon  a  stonn  of  thnnder 
and  li^tning,  and  rain  with  water-sponts. 
A  flash  of  lightning  ilhiminatod  the  room 
in  which  I  was  reading,  and  I  then  went 
out  on  the  terrace  to  obsenre  the  weather. 
Looking  towards  the  sea,  I  saw  three  water- 
spouts, all  depen<Bng  from  the  same  stiatum 
of  ckmds.  I  ran  to  the  saa-sfaore  on  the 
outside  of  the  harbour,  hoping  they  would 
approach  nearer,  but  that  did  not  happen. 
A  large  and  heavy  stratum  of  diurk  clouds 
was  advancing  apparently  across  the  field 
of  Tiflw,  in  a  westerly  direction :  from  this 
stratum  hung  thnee  water-spouts— one  con- 
siderably to  the  west  of  me,  another  nearly 
before  me,  and  the  third  eastward;  they 
Tere  apparently  at  nearly  equal  distances 
from  each  other.  The  one  to  the  west  was 
rapidly  dissolring,  and  in  the  same  direction 
a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain  was  falling, 
but  whether  in  the  same  place,  or  nearer  or 
more  distant,  I  could  not  telL  Bain  fell 
violently  all  the  time  at  G-enoa.  The  one 
before  me  was  more  perfect  and  distinct  in 
its  i^peaiance.  It  consisted  of  an  extended 
portion  of  doud,  very  long  and  narrow, 
which  projected,  from  the  mass  above, 
downward,  in  a  slightly  curved  direction, 
towards  the  sea.  This  part  of  the  cloud 
was  well  defined,  having  sharp  edges,  and 
at  the  lower  part  tapering  to  a  point.  It 
varied  its  direction  considerably  during  the 
time  that  I  observed  it — sometimes  becom- 
ing more  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  some- 
times less ;  sometimes  more  curved,  and  at 
other  times  more  direct  Beneath  the  pro- 
jecting doud,  and  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  point,  the  sea  appeared  violently 
agitated.    At  the  distance  it  was  from  me 


I  could  merely  perccdve  a  vut  ho^  d 
vapour  rising  in  douds  from  the  wtio, 
and  ascending  to  some  height^  bat  £sip- 
pearing,  as  ateam  would  do,  kng  befafe  it 
readied  the  point  of  the  dood.     The  cioB- 
gated  part  apparenUy  axtended  finn  the 
stratum  about  fths  or  ^th  of  the  diatam 
between  it  and  the  water ;  but  no  distbct 
and  visible  eonneetion,  except  in  cisct, 
oonld  be  pereeived  betiweeB  thevapmrof 
the   aea   and  the  axteodad  dood.    A^ 
pearancas  ware  exactly  tha  aame  inth  tfai 
third  water-spout.     The  £zst  disappnied 
very  quickly ;  the  second  continued,  sfial 
saw  it,  about  ten  or  twelve  minubes,  ud 
the  third  fifteen  or  twenty  miootei.    Tbsj 
oontaraad  their  progresarre  notioB  withtb 
douddnring  the  whole  time;  andthetbisi, 
b^Qxe  it  disappeared,  had  advaaced  ooi- 
siderably — ^I  should  think  T  two  or  thne 
nnles.    The  destruction  and  dissdntiooflf 
the  water-spout  seemed  to   pareeeed  yvj 
rapidly  when  it  had  once  ootamenced,  sd 
three  or  four  nunutea  after  the  appnot 
commencement  of  decay  it  had  estidj 
disappeared — ^the  vapour,  the  sea,  and  ii 
doi^  diminishing  in  nearly  equal  pnpor 
tioos.     They  were  aitiiated  much  fbitbs 
out  at  sea  than  I  at  first  BiqjpoBed— tI  iMd 
think  five  oraixmilea;  aad, of  coaE8«,vbi 
I  have  here  noted  is  merely  a  idatioa  d 
the  thing  as  it  appeared  to  me,  a&d  q 
posnbly  very  different  from  the  red  tnth. 
Daring  the  timul  remaiaed  on  the  part  ff 
quay  obaerving  the  w&teavapoolB,  a  itasf 
flash  of  lightnil^:  and   a  heavy  peal  i 
thunder  proceeded  from  the  same  stzatna 
of  douds. 

Then  comes  florenoe^  with  more 
experiments  on  iodine,  aad  alflo  oa 
the  comhastion  of  the  diaxDond 
made  with  the  great  combinatifm 
of  hnming  lenses  preserved  in  tltf 
Academy  there.  In  the  first  en^ 
of  the  journal,  under  the  date  of 
Bome,  Faraday  records  a  visit  to 
the  workshop  of  a  bookbinder,  sd 
the  English  craftaman  pronoQnoa 
against  the  way  in  which  his  former 
profession  was  carried  on — *witii 
very  little  skill,  neither  strength  sor 
elegance  being  attained.'  Fnas 
Rome,  too,  he  wrote  to  hisxDother— 
'  the  first  and  last  thing  in  mjvsd 
is  England,  home,  and  friends.  It^ 
the  point  to  which  my  thonghts  s^ 
ultimately  tend,  and  the  goal  ^ 
which,  looking  over  intermediii* 
things,  my  eyes  are  still  directed* 
And  he  gives  a  rapid  enamentitfn 
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4f  all  iiie&uigs  lie  had  Been,  ending 
witli — 

Tell  B.  I  have  crowed  the  Alps  and  the 
Apenoinfie ;  I  have  been  at  the  Jaidin  del 
Flantei ;  at  the  mneenm  anansed  by  Buffim ; 
at  the  Louvre,  among  the  thrfi-dHoButfre  of 
asolptore  and  the  masterpieces  of  painting  ; 
st  the  LoxemboQig  palace,among8t  Bubens* 
voriw;  that  I  have  seen  aGLO^O^OBM  I !  J 
vateNsponts,  toxpedo,  the  museum  at  the 
Acadany  del  Cimento,  as  veil  at  St.  Petei^s, 
and  tome  4)f  the  antiquitiee  here^  and  a 
Tsst  yariety  of  things  &r  too  numerous  to 
«iiiimeiate. 

The  digtinotkm  stiJl  rotained  for 
the  glowworm,  whicli  the  journal 
reeordfl  \am  ae  having  seen  within 
three  or  fonr  dajs  after  his  landing  in 
fVanoe,  is  a  tonch  of  love  for  simple 
nature  which  most  not  pass  nn- 
obeored. 

The  elder  philosopher  and  hia 
difldple  went  on  to  l^aples,  where 
they  saw  and  stadied  Yesavins, 
which  is  well  described  in  the 
journal,  and  then  to  Geneva,  and 
ft^ain  to  Florence  and  Bome,  bj 
way  of  Munich,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Venice. 

Faraday,  throaghoat  his  letters 
and  jonrxuEbls  of  this  tour,  is  grateful 
for  the  great  advantages  he  enjoyed 
from  the  lessons  and  conversation 
of  Sir  Hamphiy  Davj,  but  there 
were  some  inconveniences  arising 
from  a  disregard  of  the  position  he 
was  entitled  to  occupy.  Bather, 
however,  than  embarrass  Davy  and 
lose  the  advantages  of  accompany- 
ing him,  Faraday  consented,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement, to  do  some  few  things 
which  were  out  of  his  agreement. 
Bad  temper  and  vulgar  pride  on  the 
part  of  Lady  Davy  aggravated  mat- 
ters, and  these  annoyances  seem  for 
a  mement  to  have  diverted  Faraday 
from  his  intention  of  pursuing 
science,  so  that  more  than  once  he 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  home 
alone,  and  in  one  letter  to  Abbott 
he  even  speaks  of  returning  to  his 
old  profession  as  a  bookseller. 

Daring  the  seccmd  visit  to  Borne 
the  Carnival  was  going  on,  and  ac- 


counts of  experiments  on  new  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  occur  along  with 
mention  of  visits  to  masked  balls 
in  a  domino,  and  on  one  oocasion  of 
especial  mirth,  in  a  nightgown  and 
nightcap.  Again  they  went  to 
Niqales,  and  from  thenise  Teinzned 
rapidly  to  England. 

In  May  i8i$,  Faraday  was  once 
more  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  with 
the  somewhat  improved  salary  of 
thirty  shillings  a  week ;  and  from 
this  time  there  was  no  fear  of  his 
losing  the  advantsge  he  had  gained 
from  his  own  genius  and  industry, 
and  from  his  association  with  Davy, 
or  of  science  losing  that  of  Fara- 
day's transference  to  her  service. 
He  continued  to  see  much  of  Davy 
at  the  Institution,  and  upon  their 
relations  at  this  time  Dr.  Bence 
Jones  remarks: 

The  oare  with  which  Fkiaday  has  pve* 
served  every  note-book  and  manuscript 
of  Davy's  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  tM 
remarks  regarding  Davy  in  his  letters,  the 
earnestness  of  his  praise  of  Davy's  scientific 
work,  Ediow  that  he  folly  adbiowledged  all 
the  debts  which  he  owed  to  his  master. 
Bnt,  with  all  his  genius^  Davy  was  hurt  by 
his  own  success.  He  had  very,  little  s^ 
control,  and  but  little  method  and  oider. 
He  pve  Faraday  erei^  opportunity  of 
studying  the  example  which  was  set  before 
him  during  the  journey  abroad,  and  during 
their  constant  intercourse  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Boyal  Institution ;  and  Faraday  has 
been  known  to  say  that  the  greatest  of  all 
his  great  advantages  was  that  he  had  a 
model  to  teach  him  what  he  should  avoid. 

From  this  point  onwards  Dr. 
Bence  Jones  marshals  the  history 
of  Faraday's  life  year  by  year,  and 
under  the  heads  o£  the  lectures  he 
gave,  the  entries  made  in  his  com- 
mon-place book,  and  his  publica- 
tions and  letters.  His  earliest  lec- 
tures were  given  at  the  City  Philo- 
sophical Society.  They  rwnain  as 
he  wrote  them  out  for  deliveiy,  and 
show  how  deeply  he  had  then 
thought  of  the  relations  of  matter 
and  force,  and  on  the  necessity  for  not 
considering  the  separate  branches  of 
experimental  philosophy  otherwise 
than  as  parts  of  one  great  whole^ 
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which  mnst  muiaall j  illustrate  each 
other,  and  ultimately  be  treated  as 
such.     The  fifth  of  these  lectures 
ends  with  an  admirable  passage ; 
which,   indeed,   might   serve  as  a 
portrait  of  his  future  self: — 'The 
philosopher  should  be  a  man  willing 
to  listen  to  every  suggestion,  but 
determined  to   judge   for  himself. 
He  should  not  be  biassed  by  appear- 
ances;   have    no   favourite    hypo- 
thesis ;  be  of  no  school ;  and  in  doc- 
trine have  no  master.     He  should 
not  be  a  respecter  of  persons  but  of 
things.  Truth  should  be  his  primary 
object.      If  to    these   qualities  be 
added  industry,  he  may  indeed  hope 
to  walk  within  the  veil  of  the  temple 
of  nature.'    In  this  year,  too  (1816), 
Paraday's  first  scientific  paper  ap- 
peared in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science^  then  edited  by  Mr.  Brande, 
and  in  which  he  was  afterwards  a 
frequent  writer.      His  occupations 
increased;  he  attended  lectures  on 
oratory  in  order  to  improve  his  own 
delivery ;  and  the  pressure  of  work 
seems  to  have  left  little  time  for 
continuing  his  correspondence  with 
friends. 

A  paper  read  by  Faraday  in  1 8 1 8, 
at  the  City  Philosophical  Society, 
and  entitled  'Observations  on  the 
Inertia  of  Mind,'  contains  the  fol- 
lowing fine  remarks : 

We  are  by  our  nature  progressive. 

We  are  placed  bj  our  Creator  in  a  certain 
state  of  things,  resulting/rom  the  pre-exist- 
enco  of  society,  combined  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  Here  we  commence  our  existence, 
our  earthly  career.  The  extent  before  us  is 
long,  and  he  who  reaches  furthest  in  his 
time  has  best  done  his  duty,  and  has  most 
honour.  The  goal  before  us  is  perfection  : 
always  within  sight,  but  too  far  distant  to 
be  reached.  Like  a  point  in  the  utmost 
veige  of  perspective,  it  seems  to  recede  be- 
fore us,  and  we  find  as  we  advance  that  the 
distance  far  surpasses  our  conception  of  it. 
Still,  however,  we  are  not  deceived ;  each 
step  we  move  repays  abundantly  the  exer- 
tion mads,  and  the  more  eager  our  race  the 
more  novelties  and  pleasure  we  obtain. 

Some  there  are  who,  on  this  plain  of 
human  life,  content  themselves  with  that 
which  their  predecessors  put  into  their 
possession,  and  they  remain  idle  and  inac- 


tive on  the  spot  where  nature  has  dropped 
them ;  others  exist  who  can  well  enjoy  the 
advantages  in  advance,  but  are  too  iim  t» 
exert  themselves  for  their  poaaeasion — aad 
these  are  well  punished  for  the  envy 
their  very  sensibility  and  sentient  poi 
engendcrod  within  them  at  sight  of 
success  of  others ;  a  third  net  are  aUe 
willing  to  advance  in  knowledge,  bat  tlicy 
mnst  be  led;  and  but  few  attain  to  the 
distinguished  honour  of  being  first  on  the 
plain,  and  of  taking  the  lead  of  their 
gcneratien,  of  the  age,  and  of  the  woiU. 

Through  1819,  there  was  a  oon- 
tinnance  of  scientific  work,  oom- 
prising  a  remarkable  lecture  on  the 
Forms  of  Matter;  and  Faraday's 
summer  relaxation  took  the  shnpe 
of  a  walking  tour  in  Wales,  the 
notes  of  which  form  very  pleasant 
reading — full  of  beautiful  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  atmospheric 
effects,  and  with  an  occMioiia] 
sprinkle  of  humour  wbicli  is  ex- 
tremelj  delightful. 

The  year  1820  brought  -with  it 
the  advent  of  the  crowning  felicify 
of  Faraday's  life.  He  became  en- 
gaged to  his  future  wife  Sarah,  tiie 
daughter  of  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Pater- 
noster Bow,  and  the  letters  and 
journals  of  this  period  thoroughly 
illustrate  (as  might  be  expected) 
the  loving  and  loyal  nature  of  the 
man,  and  the  union  of  diffidence 
with  self-reliance,  which  iras  ever 
conspicuous  in  his  character. 

In  May  1821,  Faraday  ^was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  house 
and  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution,  with    rooms    to    which   he 
could  bring  home  a  wife.     And  ac- 
cordingly in  June  the  marriage  todc 
place  in  all  quiet  and  simplic^fy. 
Ho  wrote  to  a  friend — *  There  will 
bo  no  bustle,  no  noise,   no    liuny 
occasioned  even  in  one  day's  pro- 
ceeding.  In  externals,  that  day  will 
pass  like  all  others,  for  it  is  in  the 
heart  that  we  expect  and  look  for 
pleasure.'     The  day  was  to  be  con- 
sidered *  just  like  any  other  day.' 

A  great  deal  of  Faraday's  time 
was  at  this  period  occupied  by  ex- 
periments on  alloys  of  steel  earned 
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on  in  conjonction  wiih  Stodart,  the 
snmcftl    instroxnent    maker;     but 
wiwont    any  results   of   enduring 
value ;  and  the  position  he  was  ac- 
quiring in  the  scientific  world  of 
Europe  is  shown  by  his  correspoli- 
denoe  with  Prof.  De  la  Rive,  of 
Greneva,  to  whom  he  was  now  in 
the  habit    of   communicating    his 
labours.    At  home,  however,  he  was 
exposed  to  a  grave  annoyance — the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  his  career — 
which  proves  his  rising  fame,  never 
long  seen  in  this  world  without  at- 
tendant jealousy.  It  was  no  less  than 
a  charge  of  distinct  dishonesty  in 
i4>propriating  the  work  of  another, 
and  Faraday  was,  and  knew  himself 
to  be,  the  last  man  capable  of  such 
conduct.  Dr.  WoUaston  was  the  per- 
son alleged  to  have  been  injured,  and 
the  experiments  said  to  have  been 
un&irly  made  and  claimed  related 
to  electro-magnetic   rotation,    the 
possibility  of  which  had  been  first 
started  by  him.    The  moment  Fara- 
day hcanl  rumours   '  affecting  his 
honour  and  honesty,'  he  sought  an 
interview     with    Wollaston,     and 
wrote  a  manly  and  respectful  let- 
ter to  him,  to  ask  for  it.     To  this 
came  a  very  frigid  and  supercilious 
reply,    but    granting   the    desired 
meeting;   and  two  or  three  times 
Wollaston  came  to  see  the  experi- 
ments of  Faraday,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  results 
which  he  had  &lled  himself  to  ob- 
Uin.  AfterwardsSir  Humphry  Davy 
desiTed  Faraday  to  assert  for  himself 
the  claim  of  having  made  the  first 
actually  successful  experiment.  This 
ought  to  have  ended  the  matter. 
Nevertheless,  when  Faraday's  name 
came  on  for  election  by  the  Royal 
Society  it  was  revived :  Davy  joined 
in  opposing  him,   with  a  private  ^ 
jealousy  of  his  own,  about  the  con-  ' 
densing  of  gases ;  and  he  had  to  go 
through  the  work  of  satisfying  Wol- 
laston'a  friends  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  conduct.    Faraday  was  in  effect 
all  but  unanimously  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  but  the  pas- 


sage is  an  ugly  one  in  the  personal 
history  of  English  science. 

In   1827   Faraday  delivered  hts 
first    course    of    lectures    in    the 
theatre   of  the  Royal  Institution, 
the  subject  being  Chemical  Philo- 
sophy, and  in  the  same  year  gave  a 
long  course  on  the  philosophy  and 
practice  of  chemical  manipulation 
at  the  London  Institution,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  gave  in 
Albemarle   Street  the  first  set  of 
those   Christmas  lectures,  adapted 
to  a  juvenile  audience,  wliich  for  so 
many  years  afterwards    continued 
to  draw  together  crowds  of  delighted 
young  philosophers.     At  this  time 
also  were  commenced  the  experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  optical 
glass   carried  on  under   Farsuday's 
superintendence  for  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, in  furnaces  especially  erected 
for  the  purpose  at  the  Institution.  It 
was  to  assist  in  this  matter  that  the 
faithful  Anderson,  so  long  familiar 
to    the    frequenters    of   Faraday's 
lectures,  was  first  engaged.     These 
experiments,  like  those  on  steel,  led 
to   no  directly  useful  result,   but 
some  of  the  glass  then  made   be- 
came afterwards  of  vast  importance 
as  an  instrument  in  Faraday's  sub- 
sequent diamagnetic  and  magneto- 
optical  researches. 

Honorary  distinctions  and  em- 
ployments were  now  flowing  in, 
and  Faraday  was  offered  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Chemistry  at  University 
College.  He  declined  it  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Lardner,  in  terms  which 
show  how  much  more  the  love  of 
science,  and  feelings  of  personal 
attachment  weighed  with  him,  than 
his  own  interests : 

You  will  remi'inber,  from  the  conyersa- 
tion  which  we  have  had  together,  that  I 
think  it  a  matter  of  duty  and  gratitude  on 
my  part  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  good  of 
the  Royal  Institution  in  the  prement  at- 
tempt to  establish  it  firmly.  The  Institu- 
tion has  been  a  source  of  knowledge  and 
pleasure  to  me  for  the  last  fourteen  yean, 
and  though  it  docs  not  pay  me  in  salary 
for  what  I  now]  striye  to  do  for  it,  yet 
J  possess  the  kind  feelings  and  good-will 
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ef  its  ftutfatorities  and  members,  and  all  the 
privileges  it  can  grant  or  I  require ;  and, 
•liioreOTer,  I  remember  the  protection  it  has 
aifi>rded  me  during  the  past  years  of  my 
scientific  life.  These  circumstances,  witn 
the  thorough  conyiction  that  it  is  a  usefdl 
and  yaluab&  estabHshment,  and  the  strong 
hopes  that  exertions  will  be  followed  with 
snoeess,  have  decided  me  in  giving  at  least 
two  years  more  to  it,  in  the  belief  that  after 
that  time  it  will  proceed  well,  into  what- 
ever hands  it  may  pass. 

In  1829  Faradaj  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Lecturer  at  the 
Bojal  Academy,  Woolwich,  which 
he  long  eontinned  to  fill.  Turning 
then  from,  his  scientific  and  pnhlic 
progress  to  his  priyate  honrs, 
charming  recollections  of  domestic 
enjoyment  occur  in  this  part  of  the 
life.  Bqpsh  games  with  his  wife's 
youngest  brother,  George  Barnard 
the  artist,  in  which  Fartiday  gene- 
rally excelled  them  all — acted  cha- 
rades— ^readings  of  Shakespeare  and 
Scott,  Byron  and  Coleridge;  some 
snatches  of  country  life,  thoroughly 
enjoyed — for  he  did  everything 
thoroughly — constant  sympathy  and 
kindness  for  those  connected  with 
and  dependent  on  him — all  making 
up  a  picture  of  the  leisure  hours  of 
a  philosopher  upon  which  it  is  very 
pleasing  to  dwell.  The  Electrical 
Researches  will  always  be  the 
chief  and  most  magnificent  monu- 
ment of  Faraday's  scientific  labours. 
Commencing  in  1831,  when  he  was 
in  the  full  maturity  of  strength  and 
power,  they  went  forward  until 
failing  health  compelled  him  to 
discontinue  them,  but  not  until  he 
had  established  in  the  opinion  of 
persons  most  competent  to  judge, 
the  right  to  be  considered  the 
greatest  experimental  philosopher 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  By  this 
wonderful  series  of  observations  and 
reasoning  he  established  the  identity 
of  the  variously  produced  kinds  of 
electricity  and  of  magnetism,  and 
made  great  strides  towards  connect- 
ing with  them  the  forces  which  we 
know  under  the  names  of  light,  heat, 
and  chemical  action.     His  earliest 


and  his  last  ezperimoiits,  sepamtBd 
by  an  interval  of  forty  yean,  iMd 
for  their  object  to  establish  a  re- 
lation between  electric  farces  aad 
li^ht)  endeavouring  to  show  tiai  a 
properly    prepared     ray    of   light 
could  be  immediately  acted  vpoa 
and    altered  in  Its   essential  pro> 
perties  by  being  exposed  to  ^aem. 
If  he  fkiled  to  establish  his  loBg- 
cherished  hopes  and  aspiratiiiiis  ok 
this  point,  he  did  not  &il  to  creafce 
a  philosophy  of  these  forces  gene-   * 
rally,  and  to  deduce  from  bis  tkem-ieB 
and  experiments  practicsal  results  of 
the  vastest  importance.  Theelecirk 
telegraph,  and  all  the  many  appli- 
cations of  electricity  and  magpaetisia 
to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the 
world  are  due  to  Faraday,  and  with- 
out   his  thought  and    labowr  tfe 
material  advantages  bow   enjoyed 
by   mankind  in  the  comnaaad  of 
these  forces,  and  their  employmeBl 
in  the  daily  services  of  life,  would 
be    immeasurably  less   than,    ihej 
are.    It  would  be  difficulty  if  not 
impossible    to    describe    in    short 
compass  the  history  and  stages  cf 
.this    triumphant  progress    of  dis- 
covery,  chronicled  as    it    was   bj 
Faraday  himself  in  a  series  of  earn- 
mmucations,  extending  over  maa? 
years,  to  the   Royal  Society,  aad 
numbered  in  consecutive  paragraphs 
from  first  to  last.     Admirable  siii&> 
maries  of  the  contents  of  ihe  papers 
have  been  given  by  Professor  TyndaH 
the  worthy  successor  of  FWraday  at 
the  Boyal  Institution,  in  Iiis  valu- 
able work  published  in   1868,  and 
entitled   Fa/raday  as  a    Diseovsrer. 
Dr.  Bence  Jones  has  done  well  h 
transferring  these  to  his  own  page& 
but  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
any  further  condensalion.      It  mut 
.  suffice  to  name  only  the  three  great 
discoveries  of  *  magneto-electricifcy^' 
^voltaic   induction,'    and    ''definitp 
electro-chemical  deeompositioin/ 

In  1832,  Faraday's  salary  at  At 
Institution  (then  itself  in  stmggliiif 
circumstances),  was  no  more  tfau 
tool,  a  year,  with  his  apartesenta^ 
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coals,  and  candles ;  bat  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  this  income  was  doubled 
bj  his  appointment  as  first  Profes- 
sor nndar  Mr*  Fuller's  endowment 
of  a  new  cbair  of  chemistry.  Snoh 
were  the  magnificent  allowances  of 
snch  a  man  as  Ikraday,  in  the 
wealtbiest  metropolis  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  enHgntened  nineteenth 
centaiiy  I  Three  years  later  his 
peconiaiy  means  were  much  in- 
ereased  by  receiving  a  scientific 
pensuMi  of  300L  &om  the  Crown. 
The  cbcomstances  nnder  which  this 
was  ai  first  offered  and  refosed  and 
finally  accepted,  wm«  remarkable 
and  ^together  honourable  to  Fara- 
day. Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  intimated 
his  wii^  to  con&r  snch  a  pension, 
and  tbe  o&r  was  eommnnicated 
throogh  Sir  James  South,  to  whom 
Faraday  wrote  in  the  April  of 
18351 

*  I  hope  ysit  will  Boft  dnnk  thst  I  am  nn- 
ecmgrio—  of  the  goed  jou  meant  me,  or 
nnderraliie  jour  great  ezertioin  for  me, 
wben  I  ny  that  I  cannot  accept  a  pension 
whilst  I  am  able  ta  woik  for  my  living.  Do 
not  from  this  diaw  any  sodden  oondiuion 
that  my  opinions  are  such  and  such.  I 
think  that  Government  is  right  in  xewasd- 
ing  and  snstaining  science.  I  am  willing 
to  Unnk,  since  snch  approbation  has  been 
intended  me,  that  my  humble  exertions 
have  been  worthy,  and  I  think  that  scien- 
tillc  men  are  not  wrong  in  accepting  the 
prasioiie ;  but  still  I  may  not  take  a  pay 
which  is  not  for  services  performed  whilst 
I  am  able  to  lire  by  my  labonm.' 

This  refusal  he  afterwards  modified, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
liad  an  interview  with  Lord  Mel- 
bonrne,  then  become  Prime  Minister, 
on  the  subject.  On  this  occasion  Lord 
Melbouma  unfortunately  observed 
that  the  whole  ^ston  of  giving 
pensions  to  literary  and  scientific 
persons  was  a  piece  of  humbug. 
Science  was  then  held  in  less 
esteem  by  politicians  and  persons 
of  fashion  than  it  is  even  now ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  Lord  Melbourne 
intended  by  his  remark  nothing 
offensive  to  scientific  and  literary 
miOL  as  a  body,  and  still  less  to 
Faraday  as  an  individual;  butmeant 


rather  to  istinuile  that  tiie  system 
of  pensians  had  been  used  1^  his 
politscal  predeeesBors  with  a  view 
to  scqvivinff'  popularity,  nther  than 
from  any  hcniest  eanviction  of  its 
propriety  and  justice.  It  was 
eoou^  however  to  rouse  in  iParadi^' 
all  ins  original  disHke  to  the  pen- 
sion ;  and  he  wrote  the  same  day  to 
Lord  Mdboume : 

My  Lord, — ^The  oonTersation  with  which 
TOUT  liordahip  honoured  me  this  afternoon^ 
mdading,  as  it  £d,  your  Lordahip^a  i^uzion 
of  tile  genoEal  character  e£  the  pemaionti 
given  of  late  to  scientific  persona,  indncea 
me  lespectfiilly  to  decline  the  favour  which 
I  believe  your  Lordship  intends  for  me ;  fbr 
I  feel  that  I  could  not,  with  satisfiietion  to 
myself  accept  at  yonr  Lordahip^a  hands 
thai  which,  though  it  has  the  form  of  ap- 
probation, IB  of  the  character  which  yoox 
Lordship  so  pithily  applied  to  it. 

Sir  James  South  lived  at  Kensing^ 
tmi,  and  his  neighbouzs  at  Holland 
House  kindly  interested  themselves 
in  the  matter*  William  IV.  heard 
of  it,  and  Lord  Melbouma  found  he 
had  made  a  Uunder.  Faraday  wsb 
asked  what  he  would  requore  of 
Lord  Melbourne  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  mind  and  accept,  the 
pension.  He  replied  with  equal  io- 
dependenoe  and  dignity — *'  I  should 
require  from  his  lordiBhip  what  I 
have  no  right  or  reason  to  expect 
that  he  would  grant — a  written 
apology  for  the  words  he  permitted 
himse^  to  use  to  me,'  and  on  this 
being  conveyed  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
Fan^y  received  8u<dL  aletter  as  one 
gentleman  should  write  to  anothcg 
after  a  misunderstanding — such  a 
letter,  in  short,  as  no  one  was  better 
able  to  writo  than  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  no  one  more  wxnrthy  to  read 
thsa  Faraday.  The  explanation 
was  accepted  as  generously  as  it 
was  given,  and  the  ofiered  pension 
was  tftken  '  with  pleasure  and  with 
pride.' 

In  1836  Faraday  was  appointed 
scientific  adviser  to  the  Trinity 
House,  a  post  he  held  for  thirty  years, 
and  in  which  be  was  succeeded  by 
FtofesBorTyndalL    In  this  duly,  as 
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always,  lie  worked  with  yigonr, 
re^laritj,  and  sseal,  bringmg  his 
experience  and  knowledge  to  the 
improvement  of  light-houses  in  all 
their  essentials  and  details. 

To  accomplish  his  most  impor- 
tant  work  of  electrical  research, 
Faraday  had  gradually  to  relinquish 
other  occupations  and  amusements, 
A  tabular  statement  drawn  up  by 
himself  exhibits  how,  one  by  one, 
between  the  years  1834  and  1841, 
various  things  were  given  up.  Pro- 
fessional business  as  a  scientific 
witness  in  courts  of  justice,  to- 
gether with  other  lucrative  public 
and  private  scientific  employment, 
was  the  first  to  go,  and  along  with 
these  all  dining-out  invitations  were 
declined.  Then  followed  many 
morning  lectures,  and  the  reprint- 
ing of  his  book  on  chemical 
manipulation.  Then  for  three 
days  in  the  week  he  saw  no  one-— 
other  morning  lectures  were  aban- 
doned, and  finally  his  juvenile 
lectures,  and  Friday  evenings,  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  Royal 
Institution  depended,  to  which  he 
clung  as  long  as  health  permitted 
him,  sacrificing,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, his  own  profit  and  pleasures 
first,  and  the  interests  of  others 
last. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these 
remissions  the  overworked  ma- 
chinery of  Faraday's  brain  came 
after  a  iuhe  to  require  perfect  rest. 
For  four  years  the  experimental  re- 
searches in  electricity  were  discon- 
tinued. For  one  whole  year  he  did 
nothing,  and  during  three  months 
sought  absolute  relaxation  and 
chan  ge  in  S  witzerland.  The  journal 
of  this  tour  of  1 841  is  like  all  ho 
wrote,  most  interesting,  and  full  of 
pleasant  and  instructive  reading. 
All  his  writing  indeed  show  that 
if  Faraday  had  followed  literature 
instead  of  science,  he  might  have 
attained  a  high  place  as  a  writer. 
His  style  is  excellent,  his  language 
thoroughly  good  English,  and  his 
descriptions    never     overwrought. 


He  wrot-e  thus   at  the  Wcngem 
Alp: 

We  now  heaid  an  aralanche,  and  hastened 
onr  steps.  We  came  into  a  wood-HDo«t 
picturesque.  Pines  vero  blown  dovn  asd 
crossed  oar  path,  and  we  wondered  W 
mules  coold  ever  pass  along  it.  We  amt 
on  to  a  rising  ground  on  the  top  of  a  deep 
precipitous  glen  or  chasm,  and  saw  opposite 
to  us  the  sources  of  the  Silbethoni,  tbi 
Jnngfrau,  and  other  wonderful  summb 
which  here  rose  before  us,  and  sent  down 
continuallj  great  streams  of  water  nishicg 
down  in  evezy  form  of  fall,  and  ereiy  sot 
and  then  thundering  avalanches.  The  waA 
of  these  avalanches  is  exceedingly  fis«  tal 
solemn.  It  is  the  sound  of  thunder  knovs 
to  be  caused  by  a  fail  of  terrestrial  matwf, 
and  conveys  the  idea  of  irresistible  for?'. 
To  the  sight  the  avaLinche  is  at  this  dis- 
tance not  terrible  but  beautifuL  Rarely  i* 
it  seen  at  the  commencement,  but  the  ear 
tells  first  of  something  strange  happeoio^. 
and  then  looking,  the  eye  sees  a  Mio| 
cloud  of  snow,  or  else  what  was  a  momeni 
before  a  cataract  of  water  changed  into  ^ 
tumultuous  and  heavily  waving  rushof  snov. 
ice,  and  fluid,  which,  as  it  descends  throvgb 
the  air,  looks  like  water  thickened,  but  u 
it  runs  over  the  inclined  surfaces  of  th« 
heaps  below,  moves  heavily  like  pauil«\ 
stopping  and  going  as  the  mass  behiad  a- 
cdmulates  or  is  dispersed. 

Again,  at  the  Giessbach : 

This  most  beautiful  fisdl  consists  of  a  Urn' 
river  which  passes  by  successive  step6don 
a  very  deep  precipice  into  the  lake.    Is 
some  of  these  steps  there  is  a  clear  leap  d 
water  of  100  feet  or  more,  in  othen  must 
beautiful  combinations  of  leap,  cataract,  a£»i 
rapid,  the  finest  rocks  occurring  at  the  sides 
and  bed  of  the  torrent.  In  one  part  a  bridr^ 
passes  over  it.    In  another  a  cavern  and  a 
path  occur  under  it.    To-day  every  &11  ^is 
foaming  from  the  abundance  of  water,  and 
the  current  of  wind  brought  down  by  it  va< 
in  some  parts  almost  too  strong  to  st&sd 
against    The  sun  shone  brightly,  aad  tb 
rainbows  seen  from  various  points  were  rerr 
beautifuL     One  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  boi 
furious  fall  was  very  pleasant :   there  it  r- 
mained  motionless  whilst  the  gusts  and 
clouds  of  spray  swept  furiously  acro»  i<^ 
place  and  were  dashed  against  the  rocL  Ii 
looked  like  a  spirit  strong  in  faith  and  sted- 
i»At  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  passjoBs 
sweeping  across  it^  and  though  it  night 
fade  and  revive,  still  it  held  on  to  the  rod 
as  in  hope  and  giving  hope,  and  the  teit 
drops  which  in  the  whirlwind  of  thdr  f^ 
seemed  as  if  they  would  cany  ill  away  vere 
made  to  revive  it  and  give  it  greater  iMBsotr. 
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The  change  of  air  and  scene  "with 
cessation  from  work  had  their  due 
effect.  In  a  few  weeks  Faraday 
was  walking  thirty  miles  a  day,  and 
he  completely  enjoyed  what  he 
calls  'the  Inxnry  of  mental  idleness,' 
a  lazury  to  which  indeed  he  had 
all  his  life  been  unaccustomed.  On 
returning  to  London  Faraday  re-' 
somed  his  usual  occupations,  and 
in  1844  accompanied  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  (then  Mr.  LyeU)  to  the  scene 
of  the  disastrous  Haswell  Colliery 
explosion,  to  assist  in  reporting  to 
Government  on  the  causes  of  the 
accident.  A  graphic  and  chai'acter- 
istic  account  of  what  took  place  has 
been  supplied  by  Sir  Cliarles  Lyell : 

FaradajuDdertook  the  charge  ivlth  much 
reluctance,  bat  no  sooner  bad  be  accepted 
it  than  be  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home  in  bis 
new  Tocatiou.     He  was   seated  near  the 
coroner,  and  cross-examined  the  witnesses 
with  as  mnch  talent,  skill,  and  self-posses- 
sion as  if  be  bad  been  an  old  practitioner  at 
tbo  bar.  We  spent  eight  hours  not  without 
'li<nger,  in  exploring  the  galleries  where  the 
i-bii'f  loss  of  life  bad  been  incurred.  Among 
other  questions,  Faradaj  asked  in  what  way 
thcj  measured  the  rate  at  which  the  current 
of  air  flowed  in  the  mine.    An  inspector 
rook  a  small  pinch  of  gunpowder  out  of  a 
box,  as  he  might  liare  taken  a  pinch  of 
^nnff,  and    allowed  it  to  fall    gradually 
throogh  the  flame  of  a  candle  whidi  he  held 
in  the  other  hand.    His  companion,  with  a 
«atch,  marked  the  time  the  smoke  took 
going  a  certain  distance.  Faraday  admitted 
that  this  plan  was  sufficiently  accurate  for 
their  purpose ;  but,  observing  the  somewhat 
I'lreless  manner  in  which  they  handled  their 
powder,  he  asked  where  they  kept  it.  They 
eaid  they  kept  it  in  a  bag,  the  n^  of  which 
'ras  tied  up  tight.     *But  where,*  said  he, 
•  do  you  keep  the  bag  ? '    *  You  are  sitting 
on  it,'  was  the  reply;  for  they  had  given 
this  soft  and  yielding  seat,  as  the  most  com- 
fortable one  at  hand,  to  the  commissioner. 
He  sprang  up  on  his  feet,  and,  in  a  most 
animated  and  expressive  style,  expostulated 
with  them  for  their  carelessness,  which,  as 
ne  said,  ^g  especially  discreditable  to  those 
who  should  be  setting  an  example  of  vigi- 
lance and  caution  to  others  who  were  hourly 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  explosions.  .  .  . 
Hearing  that  a  subscription  had  been  opened 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  men  who 
had  perished  hy  the  explosion,  I  found,  on 
inqmry,  that  Faraday  had  already  contri- 
huted  laigely.    On  speaking  to  him  on  the 


subject,  he  apologised  for  having  done  so 
witliout  mentioning'  it  to  me,  saying  that  he 
did  not  wish  me  to  feci  myself  called  upon 
to  subscribe  because  he  had  done  so. 

A  second  epoch  of  electrical  re- 
search now  commenced,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  lasted  for  ten  years. 
It  comprised  the  experiments  on 
the  inflaence  of  magnetism  on  pola- 
rised light,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  and  those  on 
the  universal  magnetism  of  matter 
and  atmospheric  magnetism :  and 
he  continued  to  work  in  the  belief 
that  all  the  differently  manifested 
forms  of  the  known  forces  of  matter, 
including  gravity  itself,  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  are  so  related  and  in- 
terdependent as  to  be  mutually  con- 
vertible, and  to  have  equivalents  of 
power  in  their  action.  No  one  has 
done  more  than  Faraday  to  advance 
these  views — to  prove  by  experi- 
ment the  similar  speculations  of  the 
earliest  philosophers — and  to  pass 
them  onwards  to  posterity  with  the 
stamp  upon  them  of  his  own  great 
intellect. 

We  must  pass  over  many  years 
during  which  was  performed  a  vast 
variety  of  scientific  work — original 
investigations  of  different  kinds — 
constant  lectures  on  a  marvellous 
number  of  subjects  of  novelty  and 
interest — and  important  communi- 
cations in  papers  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society.  When  the  follies  of  table- 
turning  and  spirit-rapping  first 
began,  it  was  Faraday's  famous 
letter  to  the  Times,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  a  simple  but  ingenious  little 
piece  of  apparatus,  which  gave  sen- 
sible persons  the  best  means  of  re- 
futing them.  Much  good  was  thns 
done,  although  no  doubt  the  philo- 
sopher's time  was  to  some  extent 
thrown  away,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that — 

The  right  to  be  a  cussed  fool 
Is  safe  from  all  devices  human, 

as  is  said  by  the  bard  of  the  Bigelow 
Papers.  In  writing  to  his  friend 
Schonbeiu  on  this  matter,  Faraday 
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gaye  his  own  opinicnis  more  stronglj 
than  in  liie  public  papers : 

I  have  not  boen  at  wozk  except  in  tam- 
ing the  tables  upon  the  table-tnmers,  nor 
Bhoold  I  have  done  that,  but  that  m  many 
isquueieB  pound  in  upon  me^  that  I  thought 
it  better  to  stop  the  in-pouring  flood  by  let- 
ting all  know  at  once  what  my  views  and 
thoughts  were.  What  a  weak,  credulous, 
incredulous,  unbelieving,  superstitiouBjbold, 
firighttoed^  what  a  ridiculous  world  ouzs  is, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  mind  of  man.  How 
full  of  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and 
absuidities  it  is.  I  declare  that,  taking 
the  average  of  many  minds  Hiat  have  re- 
cently come  before  me  (and  <pKt  from  that 
spizit  which  Ghod  has  placed  in  each),  and 
accepting  for  &  moment  that  average^  as  a 
standard,  I  should  for  prefer  the  obedience, 
affections,  and  instinct  of  a  dog  before  it. 
Do  not  whisper  this,  however,  to  others. 
There  is  One  above  wiio  worketh  in  all 
things,  and  who  govsEms  even  in  the  midst 
of  that  misrule  to  which  the  tondencies  and 
powers  of  men  are  so  easily  perverted. 

The  happiness  of  the  later  years 
of  Faraday's  life  was  mach  increased 
by  the  Queen's  considerate  gift  to 
him  of  a  residence  at  Hanipton 
Gonrt.  It  pnt  him  in  possession  of 
a  permanent  country  home  within 
easy  reach  of  London,  to  which  he 
conld  retire  at  any  time  for  qniet 
and  relaxation.  Ss  latest  labours 
consisted  in  proving  by  experiment, 
whether  the  magneto-electric  light 
-—one  of  his  greatest  diseoTories — 
could  be  adapted  for  practioal  use 
in  Hght-houses.  He  chose  with  his 
nsTGLsl  sense  of  duty  to  undertake 
the  whole  responsibility  of  deciding 
this  point,  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  frequent 
journeys  to  Tisit  light-houses  on 
the  coast,  and  night  excursions  in 
the  Channel  during  winter,  when 
seventy  years  old,  were  remote 
•causes  of  his  last  illness. 

In  1 8  5  7  the  highest  position  which 
can  in  this  country  be  conferred 
upon  one  scientific  man  by  others, 
became  vacant  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  and  Faraday  was 
T)egged  to  accept  the  Presidentship 
of  the  Boyal  Society.  It  was  ur- 
gently pressed  upon  him,  as  condu- 
cive to  the  best  interests  of  science, 


bathe  tium^^t  fit  todediaeik.  The 
history  ofEn^iah  science  aifoi^ 
one  parallel  instance,  when  eariyin 
the  last  century  the  same  honosr 
was  refused  by  Bobert  Bc^le^  wbo, 
of  very  different  social  oligiii,  bad 
much  of  Faraday's  nobleness  ud 
simplicity  of  natnre,  qualities  ux 
belonging  to  the  aocidEent  of  Ixrfli, 
but  to  the  man.  Boyle  wv  emi- 
nent for  his  piety,  as  wdl  as  fiir  bis 
devotion  to  science^  and  nmcb  of 
Burnet's  character  of  him  is  bo  ap- 
plicable to  Faraday,  aa  to  beappio- 
priately  here  quoted : 

*  He  had  brought  his  mind  to 
such  a  freedom  that  lie  was  notapt 
to  be  imposed  on ;  and  his  modesfer 
was  such  that  he  did  not  dictate  to 
others :  but  proposed  his  own  aesse 
with  a  due  and  decent  distrosi,  and 
was  ever  very  ready  to  hearken  to 
what  was  suggested  to  him  by 
others.  When  he  differed  from  anj, 
he  expressed  himself  in  so  hnmbi^ 
and  obliging  a  way  that  he  nevfr 
treated  things  or  persons  "^^ 
neglect,  and  I  never  heard  ihal  be 
offended  any  one  person  in  his  wbok 
life  by  any  part  of  his  demeanour. 

The  laboratory  note-hooks  d 
1859  exhibit  Faraday  contimnnf 
his  speculations  on  the  converti^ 
bility  of  forces,  and  contain  maaj 


a  connection  between  gravity  anc 
electricity:  and  he  actually  ok 
uiake  experiments  on  the  sol^eet 
by  raising  and  lowering  bearj 
weights  at  the  clock-tower  d  tia 
palace  at  Westminster  and  ebs- 
where.  No  positive  results  were 
obtained ;  but  the  history  of  tbesr 
and  so  many  other  expaimeatt 
leading  to  no  immediate  advauft 
is  useful  if  only  to  show  the  enff- 
mous  amount  ofunproductiTewo^^ 
that  had  to  be  dime  by  Faiadaj, 
and  must  be  undertaken  by  any  <Htf 
equally  diligent  and  consdentioQs 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  graias 
of  pure  gold  have  to  be  washedto 
tons  of  refuse,  and  the  treasarea « 
philosophy  are  not  found  as  tf^v 
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as  Hm  eoekfotizid  the  jewel ;  neiiher 
indoed,  aa  the  oock  thonght  in  the 
&ble,  are  things  so  eaailj  found 
aften  of  ^ahie  to  the  finden 

Fandaj   oantrived  to   give  the 
jnyenile  lectures    at  Christinas,  as 
well  as  Friday  evenings  in  Albemarle 
Street,  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
andieneesandtothe  great  advantage 
of  tha  Royal  Institution.    As  a  lec- 
turer he  was  now  periiaps  seen  at  his 
best.    To  leotnre  weU  had  been  one 
of  his  earliest  aspirations ;  and  by 
constant  pains  and  hmg  experience 
he  had  now  attained  a  power  over 
his   hearers    which    it    is    almost 
impossible  fdUy  to  describe.     He 
addressed  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
mind ;  his  voice  was  persuasive  and 
mnsicftl ;  his  face  was  radiant  with 
inteltigenoe,  and  it  maj  be  added 
with  affection ;  for.  he   loved    his 
audiences  as  much  as  they  learned 
to  love  him,  and  they  would  leave  . 
the  theatro  elevated  in  feeling,  as 
well   as  instructed  in   knowledge. 
To  an  application  from  a  publisher 
to  be  allowed  to  bring  out  one  of 
his  courses  of  lectures  on  his  own 
terms,  he  replied  that  he  could  not 
spare  time  to  prepare  them  for  pub- 
lication, *  for  money  is  no  tempta- 
tion to  me.     In  fact,  I  have  always 
loved  science  more  than  money;  and 
because   my  occupation  is  almost 
entirely  personal,  I  cannot  afford  to 
get  rich.'      The  last  of  Faraday's 
juvenile  courses  was  at  the  end  of 
i860,  on  the  chemical  history  of  a 
candle. 

In  the  next  year  he  gave  two 
Friday  evening  discourses ;  but  the 
end  of  his  labours  was  drawing 
near,  and  he  now  formally  resigned 
the  Christibas  lectures.  His  last 
experimental  researches  were  in 
1862,  when  he  tried  the  effect  of 
magnetic  action  upon  the  luminous 
spectra  of  various  bodies,  and  in 
June  of  this  year  he  gave  his  last 
Friday  evening. 

Before  the  Public  School  Com- 
missioners Faraday  contended,  in 
reply  to  their   questions,   for    the 


admisaum  of  th6  teadbing  of  na- 
tural science  into  any.  course  of  in- 
struction claiming  to  be  called 
liberal.  In  one  of  his  answers  he 
said :  '  I  do  think  that  the  stady  of 
natnralscience  is  so  glorious  a  schocd 
for  the  mind,  that  with  the  laws 
impressed  on  all  created  things  by 
the  Creator,  and  the  wonderful 
unity  and  stability  of  matter  and 
the  forces  of  matter,  there  cannot 
be  a  better  school  for  the  education 
of  the  mind.' 

He  lived  to  see  the  magneto- 
electric  light,  as  adapted  by  Pro- 
fessor Hoknes,  estabfiahed  by  the 
Trinity  House  on  his  recommenda- 
tion as  a  practical  part  of  our  light- 
bouse  system,  thus  bringing  the 
discoveriea  in  his  laboratory  io  bear 
-upon  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
useful  objects  of  human  endeavours, 
in  '  guiding  the  mariner  across  the 
dark  and  dreary  waste  of  water.' 
And  so,  if  by  this  final  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  no  less  than 
of  science,  his  life  was  shortened,  it 
ended  as  it  was  wholly  passed,  for 
the  good  and  service  of  others,  and 
in  disregard  of  self.  In  1865, 
Faraday's  last  work  was  done  for 
the  Trinity  House,  having  served  it 
for  thirty  years,  and  having  given 
through  it  to  the  public  not  only 
the  advantages  of  his  noblest  dis- 
coveries in  the  highest  branches  of 
physics,  but  having  bestowed  upon 
the  department  the  same  close  at- 
tention to  small  details,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  as  superintendent 
of  the  house  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. The  great  mind  would  descend 
from  the  early  announcement  to  the 
managers  of  some  new  and  impor- 
tant experiment,  to  the  consideration 
of  little  points  of  household  arrange- 
ment, and  to  them  would  be  brought 
the  same  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
same  desire  to  do  the  best  thing  in 
the  best  way,  which  distinguished 
him  in  larger  matters. 

In  this  year,  too,  Faraday  retired 
from  active  service  at  the  Institu- 
tion, of  which  he  had  been  the  life. 
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tbe    delight,    and    the    snataining  private  relatioDB,  his  c 

centre  for  so  many  years.     He  was  of  a  rare  and  exalted  kind.     It  nt 

reqnestod  to  take  no  fnrther  part  in  illostrated  by  tlie  tmst  he  piLt  ii 

its  a&ira  than  might  be  agreeable  facto,  no  less  than  by  his  powtrif 

to  himself,  bnt  to  continiie  his  posi-  imagination  - —  by   his   tratbfslnegs 

tion  and   residence   in  the  house,  and  kindness,  uo  leas  than  b^  lui 

With  entire  resignation,  and  tvith  vast  energy.    Sir  John  HerschdbH 

the  fnllest  Christian  hope  of  passing  felicitonsly  described  him,   in  H«. 

to  another    and    a    better  worid,  meric    phrase,    as  the    '  blamdoi 

Fai^ay  now  expected  tbe  coming  prophet '  nf  British  science  ;  indii 

change.     His  latest  letters  breathe  all  things  he  was  indeed  '  anspotted 

a  spirit  of  deep  and  homblo  piety,  from  the  world.'     Hia  life  wu  p» 

fai);h  hope,  and  perfect  love.  I^ths  raded  by  a  deep  and  hnmble  itt 

aronnd  him  seemed  to  help  to  pre-  gioos  belief;  it  was  trained  to  nb 

pare  him  for  tbe  calm  and  qniet  and  order.     Yet  it  was  not  wit^tnt 

contemplation  of  his  own.  a   dne    appreciation   of  wholesow 

On  2;th  Angnat  1S67,  the  good  enjoyment;  it  was  a  life  of  liboir 

and  i  I  tustriona  life  peacefully  closed;  and  of  love;  of  high  aspiratioiu  ud 

and  the  memory  only  earvives  of  of  daily  dnty   and    work ;   and  it 

oie  of  whom  his  conntry  and  gene*  leaves  a  noble  model  which  all  muS 

ration  have  most  to  be  proud.     For  wish  to  imitate,  bat  few  can  hof* 

whether  aa  a  philosopher,  or  in  his  to  be  permitted  to  follow. 
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THE  pecnliar  pleasure  taken  by 
Americans,  like   Washington 
Iryingand  Hawthorne,  in  exploring 
the  nooks  and  comers  of  England 
and  re-attacbing  tbe  threads  of  tra- 
dition which    connect    their    new 
coantiy  with  the  old  home  in  En- 
rope,  might  not  inaptly  be  parallel- 
led for  ns  Englishmen,  by  the  in- 
terest of  researches  concerning  the 
progenitors  of   our    whole  Aryan 
stock  in  Persia  and  India.     While 
aotiqnarians  of  the  earlier  school 
have  been  disputing  what  propor- 
tions of  our  language,  laws,  religion 
and  social  customs  are  derived  re- 
spectively from  Saxons,  Normans, 
Danes,  Romans  and  Celts,  the  stu- 
dents of  Zend  and  Sanscrit  literature 
have  been  occupied  in  revealing  to 
ns  an  ancestry,  behind  all  the  an- 
cestries of  which  we  had  hitherto 
taken  count;     a  primsDval   Home 
whence  have  come  even  the  names 
of  onr  closest  relationships,  and  the 
fables  and  fairy  -tales  of  our  nurse- 
ries.   Who    would  have   dreamed 
heretofore  that   when  an  English 
parent  spoke  of  his  '  daughter,'  he 
recalled,  in  that  familiar  word,  the 
days,  millenniums  past,  when  the 
yonng  maiden  of  the  old  Bactrian 
dwelling    was     *  she-wJiO'ViilhS'thc- 
cmcsy  even  as  our  legal  term  *  spinster ' 
reverts  to  the  comparatively  recent 
time  when  it  was  her  task  to  ^spin^  ? 
Who  that  till  lately  told  a  child  the 
heart-breaking  tale  of  Llewellyn's 
Dog,  supposed  that  ho  was  repeat- 
ing a  legend  familiar  to  men  of  our 
blood,  who  dwelt  under  the  shadow 
3f  the  Himalayas  when  busy  Eng- 
land was  a  forest  P 

As  yet  the  bearings  of  the  great 
liscoveries  of  Orien^ists  have  been 
ittle  apprehended.  The  innume- 
"able  points  at  which    they  must 


eventually  impinge  on  our  opinions 
yet  wait  to  be  marked.  Even  their 
most  obvious  theological  conse- 
quences have  been  but  casually 
noticed  in  any  work  of  importance. 
But  the  time  has  nearly  arrived 
when  such  a  mass  of  new  truths 
cannot  lie  inactive  in  the  minds  of 
the  cultivated  classes,  but  must  be- 
gin to  leaven  all  our  views  on  ety- 
mology, history,  philology,  art, 
literature  and  comparative  theology. 
The  share  which  the  revived  study 
of  Greek  at  the  Renaissance  had  in 
directing  the  movements  of  that 
great  age,  must  in  a  certain  partial 
degree  have  its  parallel  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  modem  acquisition  of 
Sanskrit.  As  one  realm  of  Heathen- 
dom was  rehabilitated  then,  and 
the  devils  with  which  mediseval 
imagination  had  peopled  it  vanished 
in  the  sunrise,  so  now  another  and 
yet  wider  field  is  conquered  back 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to 
partake  of  our  sympathies  and  widen 
our  comprehension  of  human  nature 
itself.  A  new  world  is  given  to  the 
scholars  of  the  day,  and  it  will  be 
hard  if  it  does  not  in  many  ways 
'  redress  the  balance '  of  the  old. 

A  singular  contrast  may  be  traced 
between  the  new  science  of  Indo- 
Persian  antiquity  and  that  which  a 
little  preceded  it,  of  Egyptology. 
In  opening  up  Egypt  to  us,  Belzoni, 
ChampoUion,  Wilkinson,  and  Lep- 
sius  gave  us  the  material  portion  of 
a  nation's  life.  In  expounding 
the  Yedas  and  the  Zend-Avesta, 
Jones  and  Wilson  and  Max  Miillcr 
and  Haug  and  Westergaard  have 
admitted  us  to  the  inner  and 
spiritual  part.  The  buildings  and 
sculptures,  the  dress,  utensils,  toys, 
nay,  the  very  bodies  of  the  departed 
Egyptian  race,  all  these  the  sands 
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of  the  Nile  have  given  back.  Bat 
except  the  enignDatical,  ha]f*oompre- 
hensible  '  Book  of  tlie  Dead/  and  a 
few  fragments  frtnn  papyri,  all  tlie 
scholars  who  IiavB  used  Cfaampol- 
lion's  key  to  hieroglyphics  have 
failed  to  present  ns  with  anytiung 
to  be  called  even  a  Bp&camBXL  of 
Egyptian  literature.  Not  merely  is 
ti^re  no  Iliad,  no  Bamayana  of 
Africa,  bnt  not  a  single  counterpart 
to  a  Pindaric  Ode,  or  Yedie  Hymn. 
Thus  we  know  the  Egypttans,  ev^en 
while  their  embalmed  £yrms  stand 
beside  us  in  our  studies,  only  as  it 
were  at  second  hand.  We  see  what 
they  did^  and  we  infer  what  they 
were.  But  their  hearts  have  never 
spoken  to  ours  save  in  the  touching 
cry  of  bereaved  aflfection  from  a 
coffin-lid ;  or  in  the  awful  symbols 
on  some  grand  sarcophagus,  point- 
ing like  a  dumb  Job  to  death  and 
jndgment,  and  the  faith  that,  over 
them  both,  Osiris  the  Redeemer 
liveth. 

In  India  all  this  is  reversed.    We 
have  recovered  the  inner  life  of  the 
naiion,  but  not  the  outward.    Here, 
in  the  real  Jvmemivm  Mtmdi — that 
youth  which  had  already  waned, 
ere  Homer  sang  or  David  prayed — 
here  dwelt  tibe  poet-prophets  of  the 
Yedas,  in  whose  hymns  we  may 
read  to-day  of  hopes  and  fears  and 
doubts  and  speculations  which  once 
filled  the  hearts    and  stirred  the 
brains,  whose  dust  has  been  scattered 
for  ages  to  the  four  winds.     Here 
we  have  no  mummies  with  their 
parody  of  immortality ;  no  tombs 
stored  with  food  and  furniture  and 
trinkets ;  no  mural  pictures  showing 
us  every  detail  of  the  battles  and  ^ 
the  agriculture  and  the  trades  of 
the  dead  nation.     But  though  we 
have  not  one  tangible  object  belong- 
ing to  them,  we  have  learned  the 
very  words  of  the  men  who  wandered 
by  thp  banks  of  Indus  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  possessing  those 
words  we  are  truly  nearer  to  them  as 
intelligent  beings  than  we  can  ever 
hope  to  be  to  Egyptian  or  Ninevite. 


India  then,  that  same  India  over 
which  our  flag  is  flying  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Gape  uomorin,  is  the 
field  of  literary  reecfch  wbick 
offers  the  richest  treaaozoB  yet  to 
be  explored.  The  Maraatg  hud 
still  keeps  some  of  its  dew,  aad  it 
may  yet  be  gathered  fresh  aaid  sweet 
before  ihe  locust  army  of  cniifli 
and  oommeDtators  haw    made  it 

A  bett^  devised  book  than  Um 
one  we  now  purpooe  to  notioe  it 
would  not  be  easy  ix>  naina.    It 
aims  to  bfing  together  vrithin  the 
compass  of  two  goodly  Toliniics  e 
general  bird's-eye  view  of  all  tfait 
has  been  y«t  disiiiteRed  of  Xudin 
literatnre,    with     the     revelations 
thereby    afforded    of    life    in   the 
Peninsula  from  the  earlifiBt  Yedk 
ages  onwards.     The  inooraparabk 
industiy  of  the  authoress  in  col- 
leeting  and  sifting   the   niatenafa 
for  so  great  a  work,  is  fully  equalled 
by  the  ju^ment  ahown  in  their 
selection.     There  is  no  wadiag  kr 
the  reader,  through  tedious  or  half- 
oomprehBnsible  passages,  such  u 
of  course   abound  in   the  origimd 
Sastem  books.    The  interesting  and 
remarkable  points  in  each  oMLpoen 
or  story  have  been  picked  out^  and 
the  passages  from   remote  worb 
bearing  on  the  same  point  oolkted ; 
insomuch  that  the  reader  can  enjoj 
in  a  few  hours  the  fimits  which  it 
would  have  oost  him  a  doaen  yean 
of  study  to  ga^er  for  himself,  is 
to  the  original  matter  carrying  on 
the  thread  of  the  work,  we  can  oolj 
regret  that  the  writer  did  not  gin 
us  much  more  of  it ;  for  ihe  obser- 
vations are  always  instmettve,  aod 
often  most  suggestive  and  origia&I 
Great  taste  has  also  been  shown  in 
the  selection  of  traaslationB  horn 
various     scholars,     Wilson,    Mat 
Miiller,    Goldstuoker,    Mnir    and 
others  ;  sometimes  a&rdiog  ns  real 
fragments  of   harmonious   poetir, 
and  again,  when  accuracy  of  int^- 
pretation  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
giving  us  quaint  little  bits  of  ob- 
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rio«8  litar&Hsm.  In  s  i^oid  the 
)0ok  affords  for  Indxaa  Hterainre 
)reci8el J  the  sort  of  mnsenm  wliicli 
!)r.  Grftj  desires  the  public  coUeo- 
ions  to  saj^lj  for  Natural  History, 
jifltead  of  croifded  ranges  of  ob- 
ectB  good  bad  md  indifferent  over 
rhich  the  eye  wanders  and  tiie 
oind  wearies,  we  bare  a  reasonable 
[nautity  of  i^^ecunens  carefally  se- 
ected  as  tbe  most  characteristio  and 
«markabley  some  of  tbem  in  the 
ollest  glory  which  the  tazidermist- 
nnslatorean  presenre ;  and  others, 
lerhaps  atiU  more  instmctiyely, 
)repared  as  skeleions.  The  review 
)f  a  book  which  is  itself  a  Tast  Be- 
riew  must  of  necessity  be  the 
niefest  epitome.  Our  object  will 
)e  to  obtein  some  gesieral  idea  of 
ihe  sort  of  tpeasaies  to  be  found  in 
Idscafainei  of  ^  enriosiiies  of  lite- 
stare.' 

Twelve  oentnries  bef(nre  the  Chris- 
lian  eia  is  the  latest  date  to  which 
»nnpetent  schcriars  assign  the  final 
»)inpilation  of  tlie  Big-Veda  Hymns 
in  the  shape  wherein  tibey  now  stand. 
Daring  aO  the  interrening  ages  the 
ibsolntely  divine  honours  paid  to 
the  book  thronghont  India — ^ho- 
Qoais  far  exceeding  those  which 
Jews,  Moslems  or  Puritan  Chris- 
tians have  paid  to  their  scriptores — 
hare  probably  secared  for  ns  the 
well-nigh  unchanged  transmission 
of  each  venerable  verse.  Of  course 
theage  of  the  Bishis,  or  sacred  poets, 
who  were  ^e  authors  of  the  hymns, 
mast  ascend  considerably  higher  in 
poiat  of  antii^ty  than  the  recen- 
sion of  their  poems.  To  draw  from 
their  fragmentary  allusions  a  picture 
of  life  as  it  then  existed,  is  a  task  of 
great  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  the 
Vedic  Aryans  had  long  migrated 
from  the  nor^em  cradle  of  their 
race,  and  were  settled  in  the  part 
of  India  which  lies  between  the 
Indas  and  the  SaraswatL  M.  de 
Saint-Martin  has  identified  most 
of  the  seven  rivers  mentioned  in  the 


Yedas  as  those  of  the  Punjaub. 
Their  enemies  the  Dasyus  (literally 
'Bobbers,'  a  dark  race,  and  pro- 
bably the  aboiiginfis  of  the  country) 
still  in&sted  their  benders.  They 
were  given  to  agriculture,  and  used 
ploughs  and  carts  drawn  by  oxen. 
They  had  roads,  and  eaEavanserais 
at  diBtanoes  along  the  roads.  Metals 
were  in  common  use,  and  gold  coins 
called  l^'ishkas  were  circulated. 
Gbunbling  was  a  prevailing  vice; 
several  hymns  alluding  to  it  and 
deploring  its  results  with  those  of 
intoxication.  Women  were  not  shut 
up  in  Zenanas,  but  appeared  in 
public  drawn  in  (^ariots,  and  are 
spoken  of  with  tender  affection. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  castes  at  this  earliest  period, 
but  they  appear  in  the  time  of  the 
Yagor- Veda.  Trade  was  already 
flourishing.  In  the  Big-Yeda  it  is 
said  that  'Merchants  deeorous  of  gain 
crowd  the  great  watras  with  their 
ships.'  Kings,  and  wealthy  men, 
were  splendid  in  tiieir  habits,  and 
the  natural  treasures  of  India  were 
all  discovered  and  used.  Gold  and 
g^ems  were  plentiful  Swift  horses 
were  highly  estimated;  the  most 
precious  of  aU  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
being  the  Aswamedha^  -or  sacrifice 
of  a  horse.  Elephants  were  tamed 
and  greatly  cherished;  the  god 
Indra  being  described  in  the  Big- 
Yeda  as  invoked  for  their  protection. 
The  rel^on  of  these  Aryans  of 
the  Yedic  times  is  a  subject  iur  too 
larg^  and  complicated  to  be  here 
properly  treated.  Some  of  the  pas- 
sages of  the  sacred  hymns  throwing 
most  light  upon  it  were  quoted  in 
this  Magazine  (February  1868)  from 
Prof.  Max  Miiller's  Ohips  and 
(June  1868)  from  Bunsen's  God  in 
HMory,  Our  present  author  has 
drawn  together  a  number  of  ex- 
tracts from  various  translations, 
enabling  the  reader  to  form  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the 
curious  variety  of  incipient  theolo- 
gies and  nascent  philosophies  which 
are  bound  up  together  even  in  tbe 
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first  and  oldest  Veda.  The  prevail- 
ing principle  of  all  seems  to  be, 
that  while  the  Natnre-gods,  the 
Sky,  Heaven,  Fire,  the  Sun,  the 
Dawn,  &c.,  are  all  separately  adored, 
the  particular  god  who  is  invoked  in 
any  hymn  is,  for  the  time  being, 
nearly  always  identified  as  supreme 
and  universal.  One  god  has  many 
names,  or  sometimes  bears  the  name 
of  another ;  metaphysical  ideas  are 
deified;  and,  in  a 'very  prominent 
manner,  Agni  (or  common  domestic 
fire)  is  treated  as  theearthly  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sun.  Noble  psalms 
of  praise,  and  touching  entreaties 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  are  made 
to  these  beings  when  contemplated 
as  supreme ;  but  the  whole  system 
is  evidently  as  yet  inchoate  and  in 
a  fluid  state.  We  cannot  but  sur- 
mise that,  if  at  that  period  a  Zoro- 
aster or  Moses  or  Buddha  had  been 
bom  in  the  Punjaub,  he  would  have 
seized  on  the  yet  vague  aspirations 
of  his  countrymen  and  moulded 
them  into  a  defined  creed.  But 
Brahminism  was  then,  and  has  ever 
since  been,  a  religion  (perhaps  the 
only  religion  in  the  world),  not 
tracing  its  origin  to  one  mediatorial 
prophet-soul.  Everywhere  else  in 
East  and  West  we  find  faith  cling- 
ing to  some  one  great  name,  some 
man  or  demi-god  to  whom  weaker 
mortals  look  and  cry,  'Thy  Grod 
shall  be  our  God :  what  thou  hast 
seen,  that  can  we  take  on  thy 
assurance ; '  some  Moses  who  has 
seen  Jehovah  on  the  mount  of 
vision,  and  the  reflected  glory  of 
whose  face  is  enough  to  convince 
the  herd.  Brahminism  has  had  a 
host  of  major  and  minor  prophets, 
durinor  its  five  and  thirtv  centuries 
of  swav,  from  the  old  Rishis  who 
wrote  the  Rig- Veda  to  their  follow- 
ers who  added  the  Upanishads  and 
Dharma  Sastras.  But  it  has  had  no 
Zoroaster,  no  Moses,  no  Mahomet. 

The  modifications  which  the  early 
Vedic  faith  underwent  in  the  course 


of  ages  would  of  course  be  a  stadj 
no  less  difficult  and  obscare  than 
its  original  form ;  or  rather  form* 
lessness.  Not  a  trace  of  the  Tri- 
motirti  of  Brahma,  Seeva,  and 
Vishnu  which  now  occupies  the 
summit  of  the  Hindoo  pantheoii 
can  be  found  for  ages  after  the 
Vedic  period,  and  the  whole  gross 
and  hideous  mythology  of  later 
times  was  then  unborn. 

Taking  these  slight  clues  in  band 
the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  deepk 
interested  in  the  passages  selected 
by  Mrs.  Manning,  as  displajingthe 
moral  and  philosophic  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  authors  of  the  moss 
ancient  Vedas.  These  authors,  ii 
appears,  were  seven,  or  (on  better 
authority,  according  to  Max  Miiller] 
eight  poets,  called  Eishis.  The  fa- 
milies of  these  poets  were  in  afte 
times  all  registered,  and  became  the 
depositaries  of  the  eight  Mandah 
or  books,  into  which  the  collection 
of  hymns  was  divided.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  Rishis  were  two 
to  whose  lives  and  doings  cod- 
stant  reference  in  after  times  wa> 
made,  namely  Vasishta  and  Yisid' 
mitra.  Strange  to  say,  here  almost 
in  the  earliest  glimpse  of  hnmazi 
religion  we  find  the  representatiTe> 
of  the  Priest  and  of  the  Propber. 
Vasishta  is  the  author  of  the  most 
touching  hymns  in  the  Vedas;  or  8> 
Hindoos  would  express  it  he  is  tbe 
Seer  to  whom  they  were  divincj 
communicated.  'Thev  are,'  sst* 
Mrs.  Manning,  *  simple  genuine  ut- 
terances, confessing  sin,  and  yesrt- 
ing  after  an  unknown  God.*  Visv^- 
mitra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  i 
powerful  soldier,  the  origbator  of  tb: 
great  religious  ceremom'es  and  tbe 
composer  of  psalms  of  the  coTFii:^ 
order :  *  May  the  vile  wretch  who 
'  hates  us  fall !  May  his  breath  r:' 
life  depart !  As  the  tree  snffers  ftvm 
the  axe,  as  the  flower  is  cat  off,  &> 
the  cauldron,  leaking,  scatters  fosis. 
80  may  mine  enemy  perish ! ' ' 


'  Moir,  Orij/inml 


it  Tkxts,  vol  L  p.  372. 
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So  important  were  these  two 
Rishis  that  their  Barnes  became 
typical  in  Hindoo  story,  and  re- 
appear as  living  personages  long 
ages  after  the  date  of  the  Yedas. 
In  the  Bamajana  each  of  them 
plajs  an  important  and  character- 
istic part,  much  as  Hebrew  prophets 
in  an  analogons  waj  were  revived, 
in  writings  supposed  to  cany  on 
tlicir  ideas  and  sentiments. 

In    reviewing    Mrs.    Manning^s 
quotations,  the  difficulty  must  not 
be  forgotten  of  obtaining  anything 
like  a  veritable  translation   of   a 
single  sentence  of  an  ancient  book. 
T\^o  errors   constantly   beset    all 
efforts  to  attain  such  an  end.     One 
is  the  production  of  a  mere  cloud 
of  words,  each  having  perhaps  some 
pretension  to  be  the  best  known 
rendering  of  the  original,  but  form- 
ing   altogether     in    their     syntax 
something  extremely  like  nonsense. 
Snch     translations     the     English 
reader  very    properly   declines  to 
accept  as  the  pregnant  words  which 
have  held  their  place  as  inspired 
oracles  among  civihsed  nations  for 
thousands   of   years.       The   other 
error  is  the  rendering  of  the  ancient 
book  into,  not  only  the  words,  but 
the  thoughts  of*  modern  Europe,  so 
that  we  possess  in  the  supposed 
translation   not  what    an    Eastern 
poet  said  thirty  centuries  ago,  but 
what  an  Englishman  would  say  for 
him  if  set  down  with  the  heads  of 
his    subject    dictated.      This    last 
error  was  more  common  among  the 
older  generation  of  scholars  than 
the  present,    and  few  things    are 
more  mortifying  to  the  humble  stu- 
dent who  has  built  up  his  theories 
of  ancient  religion  and  morality  on 
the  supposed  fidelity  of  translations 
than  to  find  the  ground  taken  from 
under  him  by  a  new  translator  who 
assures  him  that  the  text  in  ques- 
tion ia  a  mere  Christian  paraphrase 
of  the  original,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Sanskrit  or  Zend  to 


warrant  his  deductions.      For  an 
example  of  this  sort  of  thing  we 
have  no  need  to   go  beyond  the 
famous  G^yatri,  or  holiest  text  of 
the  Yedas,  in  the  third  Mandala  of 
the  Big-Yeda,  a  verse  specially  in- 
teresting, as  it  has  been  repeated 
by  milHons  of  pious  Hindoos  every 
morning,  for  at  least  three  thou- 
sand years.     It  was  translated  by 
Sir  William  Jones  thus:   'Let  us 
adore  the  supremacy  of  that  Divine 
San,  the  Godhead,  who  illuminates 
all,  who  recreates  all,  from  whom 
all  proceed,  to  whom  all  must  re- 
turn;  whom  we  invoke  to  direct 
our  understandings  aright  in  our 
progress  towards  His  holy  seat.'^ 
Our   present   authoress,  following 
(doubtless  correctly)   the    greater 
accuracy  of  Professor  Wilson,*  gives 
us  this  magnificent  prayer  reduced 
to  the  following  distressing  dimen- 
sions:   'We  meditate  on  that  de- 
sirable light  of  the  divine  Savitri 
(the  Sun-God),  who  influences  our 
pious  rites  * ! 

The  secret  of  the  rise  and  pro* 
gress  of  the  priesthood  in  India  till 
it  culminated  in  the  monstrous 
usurpation  of  the  Brahmins  of  re- 
cent ages,  is  a  problem  full  of  in- 
terest, and  unfortunately  not  devoid 
of  instruction  even  for  us  in 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nothing  can  be  more  anti-histori- 
cal than  the  notion  of  Voltaire 
and  his  compeers  that  the  various 
priesthoods  of  Heathendom,  the 
bonzes,  talapoins  and  Druids,  whom 
he  so  delighted  to  ridicule  and 
abuse,  were  thoroughly  wide-awake 
sceptics,  wholly  free  from  the 
superstitions  of  their  flocks  and 
playing  upon  them  with  conscious 
hypocrisy.  Common  sense  shows  us 
that  even  the  foremost  men  of  each 
age  and  country  have  their  minds 
so  imbued  and  dyed  with  the  belief 
and  sentiments  among  which  they 
have  been  brought  up  that  it  is  at 
most  only  a  question  of  a  few  shades 
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lighter  or  darker  between  them  and 
their   contemporaries   and    compa- 
triots.    The  exercise  of  the  priestly 
functions  tends  probably  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  profession 
to  impress  the  character,  and  create 
a  new  type   for    itself.     Bat  the 
priestly  mind  so  moulded,  is   the 
reverse  of  a  sceptical  one.     It  was 
because  the  French  abbes  were  so 
little  like  priests,  and  so  much  like 
men  of  the  world,  that  they  shrugged 
their  shoulders  at  the  Mass.  Human 
nature,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise, 
leads    men    to    magnify,    not    to 
disparage     tbeir    own     functions. 
*  Nothing   like   leather,'   cries  the 
shoemaker;  and  it  would  be  mar- 
yellous  indeed    if   the    individual 
who  is   recognised    by  others    as 
exercising  the  highest  of  all  possible 
offices,  even  that  of  an  Ambassador 
of  Heaven,  should  make  light  of  his 
mission.     Fiery  St.  Paul  thought  it 
was  actually  a  logical  alignment  to 
prove  immortality,  that  ^  if  the  dead 
rise  not,  then  are  we  of  all  men  the 
moat  miserable.'     Every  minister  of 
religion  must  similarly  feel  driven 
to  believe  thai  the  faith  to  which 
his  whole  life  is  devoted  is  true, 
or    else   he    is   of  all   men    most 
silly  ;-^-instead  of  (as  he  constantly 
affirms)  of  all  men  the  only  one 
truly  wise. 

The    Brahmins  were    then  un- 
doubtedly   men   who    believed    in 
themselves,  their  gods  and  their 
office.     But  such  genuine  faith  by 
no  means  excluded  an  equally  clear 
•confidence  in  the  utility  of  judicious 
appeals  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
their  disciples,  entailing  the  usual 
itmount  of  impudent  assertion  of 
4ipeoial  Divine  favour,  and  ourioos 
reliance    on    magical    ceremonies. 
Here  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  world 
we  find  the  two  leading  features  of 
priestcraft  are  fully  marked  already. 
The  priest  places  himself  as  the  in- 
dispensable mediator  between  the 
layman  and  the  Deity ;    and   the 
priest's  power  to  influence  the  gods 
is  exercmd  through  the  medium  of 


sacramental  rite^  to  whick  he  alone 
can  give  efficacy. 

Among  the  earliest  fanctions  of 
the  Indian  priestly  tribe  was  that  of 
Purohita  or  house-priest  attached 
to  a  princely  household.  Aji  old 
Aryan,  like  an  old  Israelite,  thought 
that  good  fortune  would  befall  ^ 
if  ho  could  but  have  '  a  Levite  to  be 
bis  priest ;'  and  the  Hindoo  Levite 
was  no  way  slow  to  impress  on  him 
the  truth  of  such  a  conyicUoo. 
Accordingly  the  Bishi  Yamaden 
says  (p.  70;  : — 

The  king  beft>re  whom  th«ire  mlba 
priest  lives  well  estabhshed  in  hit  on 
houfie ;  to  him  the  earth  yields  for  ever, 
and  before  him  the  ppople  bov  of  tbeb 
own  accord.  Unopposed  he  conqaen  t»i' 
sares.     The  gods  protect  him. 

Threats  against  recaJcitranta  nh 
would  not  pay  priestJy  dues  were 
of  corresponding  strength.    In  the 
Big-Yeda,  x.    160,  a  wealthy  vm 
who  offers  no  libation  is  *  gra&ped 
in    the  fist  by  Indra    and  skin.' 
Complaints  of  'niggards'  and  ' mea 
who  give  nothing '  are  as  common 
as  in  the  addresses  of  Irish  parish 
priests  from  their  altars.  If  a  wicked 
king  eat  a  Brahmin's  cow  he  is  as- 
sured he  will  find  the  beef  poisoiioas. 
'  The  priest's  tongue  is  a  bow-string, 
his  voice  is  a  barb,  and  his  wind- 
pipe is  arrow-points  smeared  with 
firow'       In  the  Atharva  Veda  (r. 
18),  it  is  declared  that '  Whenevei 
a    king  fancying  himself  might}* 
seeks    to    devour  a  Brahmin,  his 
kingdom  is  broken  up.     Ruin  over- 
flows it  as  water  swamps  a  leaky 
boat.'      Highly   edifying  tales  of 
kings  who  ^ve  their  priests  &ba- 
lous   bribes   of  thoxisaAds  of  girls 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  elephaats, 
and  were  divinely  rewarded  acoord- 
ingly,  are  likewise  common.    The 
last  chapter  of  the  Aitareya  Bniu- 
mana  tells  us  that  'The  gods  do 
not  eat  the  food   of  a  king  who 
keeps  no  house^priest.     JSven  when 
not  intending  to  make  a  sacrifice^ 
a  king    should    appoint  a  house* 
priest.'    Nor  is  it  only  in  gifts  that 
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the  king  h»  to  pay  for  the  spiritual 
advantages,  bat  ako  in  person. 
One  part  of  the  ceremony  of  ap- 
pointing a  house -priest  requires 
that  tbe  king  wash  the  holy  man's 
feet:  doubtless  a  wholesome  exer- 
cise of  humility  wherewith  to  com- 
mence fature  relations ! 

Bat    the     Brahmins    evidently 

pJaced  their  grand  reliance,  beyond 

-what  threats  and  promises  could 

afford  them,  on  the  influence  to  be 

obtained    through  the   use  of  an 

elaborate  and  splendid  ctdivs.     The 

principle  in  human  nature  which 

leads  us   to    feel  attachment    for 

whatever  has  cost  us  much  pains, 

has  been  doubtless  understood  by 

the  founders  of  all  religions.     How 

much  of  the  Jews'  devotion  to  their 

faith  has  been  due,  not  only  to  its 

purity  and  grandeur,  but  also  to  the 

impression,  ground  into  their  minds 

for  thirty  centuries  by  the  perpetual 

repetition  of  the  Mosaic  feasts  and 

ceremonies,  it  would  be  impossible 

to  8&J.     As  one  of  the  ablest  living 

Jews,  Philipssohn,  has  remarked, 

these  rites  built  up  the  nation  into 

a  citadel,  wherein  the  truth  of  the 

Divine   Unity  was  lodged,    to  be 

preserved  for  ever  as  in  the  fortress 

of  the  humAn  race. 

And  to  the  natural  infloence  of 
ceremonies  on  the  minds  of  the  men 
who    share   in   their  performance, 
the  Brahmins  (doubtless  sincerely) 
added  the   wildest  belief  in  their 
efficacy  as  celestial  machinery  ca- 
pable  of  actually  compelling    the 
Deity.     Few  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  afford  a  more  curious  study 
than  this,    the  all  bi^t   ubiquitous 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  magic  cere- 
monies, as  contradistinguished  from 
spiritual  prayer.     That  a  man,  him- 
self capable   of  being    moved   by 
the  entreaty  of  his  children,  should 
believe   that  his   Creator  may  be 
touched  by  his  own  imploring  cry 
is  natural  and  obvious.    But  that 
the  same  man,  who  himself  would 
only  be  vexed  by  the  performance 
before  him  of  unmeaning  and  weari- 


some ceremonial  antics,  should  sup- 
pose that  a  higher  being  than  him- 
self takes  especial  delight  in  them, 
and  becomes  through  their  means 
favourable  to  the  antic-maker's 
linshes,  this  is  truly  paradoxical. 
A  dog  which  has  learned  to  '  beg,' 
and  which  rises  on  its  hind  legs 
with  ridiculous  confidence  in  the 
validity  of  that  innocent  incanta- 
tion whenever  it  desires  a  bone,  is 
the  only  parallel  we  can  imagine  to 
such  fatuous  credulity.  Yet  the 
belief  seems  absolutely  ineradicable. 
Xn  vain  for  three  thousand  years 
have  the  world's  greatest  prophets 
denounced  it.  Isaiah  and  Micah 
might  almost  as  well  have  held 
their  peace  for  all  the  attention 
which  Europe  or  Asia  have  ever 
paid  to  their  arguments.  At  this 
very  hour,  a  not  inconsiderable 
section  of  the  national  church  of 
this  Protestant  country  labours 
with  might  and  main  to  revive  the 
faith  in  the  magic  of  one  class  of 
such  observances;  and  to  send  ns 
back  from  beautiful  symbols  gf  self- 
abnegation  and  self-consecration  to 
the  heathenism  of  '  feeding  on  a 
sacrifice,'  just  as  as  if  no  one  had 
ever  asked,  'Of  what  avail  your 
sacrifices  ?  Cease  to  do  evil.  liearn 
to  do  well.' 

In  no  religion  does  the  notion  of 
formal  sacrifice  seem  to  have  reached 
a  greater  height  of  absurdity  than 
in  that  of  Brahminism.  Southey's 
'  Curse  of  Kehama '  has  rendered 
some  notion  of  it  familiar  to  us. 
*  Who  knows  the  proper  application 
of  sacrifice,'  says  Hang,  '  is  in  £Eust 
looked  upon  as  the  real  master  of 
the  world,  for  any  desire  he  can 
entertain  may  be  thus  gratified. 
The  Yajna  (sacrifice)  taken  as  a 
whole  IS  looked  on  as  a  machine 
everv  piece  of  which  must  tally  with 
another,  or  as  a  staircase  by  which 
one  may  ascend  to  heaven«  It  ex<< 
ista  from  eternity.  The  creation  of 
the  world  is  the  fruit  of  sacrifice.' 
This  wonder-working  sacrifice  is, 
alas!    all   the  timei  not  a  grand 
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act  of  devotion  or  self-immolation, 
but  simplythe  accurate  performance 
of  a  complicated  ritual  observance 
involving  in  one  case  the  slaughter 
of  a  horse,  and  in  another  the  pre- 
paration and  drinking  of  the  juice 
of  a  particular  herb.  In  the  fifth 
chapter  of  her  book,  Mrs.  Manning 
has  g^ven  us  very  curious  details  of 
the  forms  belonging  to  the  most 
interesting  of  these  rites,  the  Soma- 
sacrifice,  accompanied  by  a  plan  of 
the  hall  or  enclosure  prepared  for 
its  celebration.  Her  information 
is  derived  from  Dr.  Haug,  who 
actually  induced  a  Srotriya  Brah- 
min, possessed  of  *  Apostolic  suc- 
cession '  and  specially  qualified,  to 
rehearse  the  whole  ceremony  for 
his  edification  in  a  secluded  comer 
of  his  own  premises — of  course  not 
without  a  suitable  *  consideration,' 
though  we  presume  a  lesser  one 
than  in  the  good  old  time  when,  we 
are  told,  the  honoraire  of  the  Hotri, 
or  celebrant,  was  a  fee  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  cows.  Nothing 
was  ever  devised  more  intricate 
than  these  rites  with  their  innu- 
merable little  fires  and  seats  and 
posts  and  processions,  up  and  down 
and  round  about.  The  shortest 
period  expended  in  their  perfor- 
mance is  five  days,  and  we  are 
informed  that  they  may  last  a  thou- 
sand years.  The  most  curious  point 
about  the  whole  ceremony  however 
is  one  which  we  wish  that  Mrs. 
Manning  had  brought  out  with 
greater  distinctness.  It  is  that  it 
includes  both  a  Baptism  and  an 
Eucharist ;  a  rite  intended  to  sig- 
nify Regeneration,  and  a  rite  con- 
sisting in  '  feeding  on  a  sacrifice ; ' 
and  drinking  a  liquid  which  is  itself 
frequently  described  as  a  god,  and 
which  receives  adoration. 

The  baptismal  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, Mrs.  Manning  says,  was 
apparently  suggested  by  '  a  feeling 
nearly  akin  to  belief  in  original 
sin': — 

The  gods,  and  especially  Vishnu  and 
Agni  ((ire)|  are  invoked  to  come  to  the 


offering  with  the  Diksfai.  DikshA,  ve  aie 
told,  means  '  a  new  birth/  Apni  as  fire, 
and  Vishnu  as  the  sun,  are  inToked  to 
cleanse  the  sacrifioer.  The  wonhipper  is 
then  covered  up  in  a  cloth,  on  the  oatside 
of  which  is  placed  the  skin  of  a  black  ante- 
lope ;  and  after  a  certain  time  has  elapsed 
and  specified  prayers  have  been  reoted, 
the  New  Birth  is  considered  to  have  beea 
accomplished,  and  the  regenerated  man 
descends  to  bathe. 

As  the  proper  nourishment  of  a 
new-bom  child  is  milk,  the  regene- 
rated   sacrificer    is   after    baptism 
made  to  drink  milk  by  the  aid  of  a 
special  spoon.     After  many  more 
tedious  operations,  he  is  prepared 
for  the  great  ceremony  of  the  fifth 
day,  when  the  Soma  is  consecrated 
by    the    seven     assistant     priests, 
and  drunk  by  them  and  the  sacri- 
ficer at  morning,  midday  and  even- 
ing.      Our    authoress    has    given 
us  a  drawing  of  the  plant  from 
which  the  Soma  juice  is  crushed, 
and  we  are  informed  in  a  note,  that 
it  is  the  Asclepias  Adda  of  Box- 
burgh,  now  more  commonly  called 
the  Sarcostema  Yiminalis,  or  Sar- 
costema  Brevistigma.  It  has  hardly 
perceptible  leaves,  small  sweet  white 
flowers,  and  yields   a  pure  milky 
juice   of  an  acid  flavour  in  great 
abundance.     It  grows  on  the  hills 
of  the  Punjaub  and  the  Coromandd 
coast;  but  to  make  it  sacrificially  effi- 
cacious, it  must,  like  the  mandrake^ 
be  'plucked  by  nighty'  and  by  moon- 
light, torn  up  by  the  roots  and  not 
cut  down.     When  so  gathered  it 
must  be  carried  on  a  cart  drawn  bj 
two  he- goats.    The  Soma  thus  ob- 
tained is  much  more  in  the  Brahmin 
theology  than    a    mere    object  of 
sacrifice  or  symbol.  All  other  things 
connected  with  sacrifice,  the  horn, 
the  post,  the  kettle,  and  even  the 
ladle,  are  all  praised  in  extravagant 
terms  as  sacred;  but  the  Soma  alone 
'becomes  an    independent    deity/ 
*  The  beverage  is  divine ;  it  purifies, 
it  is  a  water  of  life,  it  gives  health 
and  immortality.'     Muir  has  trans- 
lated a  hymn  concerning  it  fromUie 
Rig- Veda,  viii.  88  :— 
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We're  quaffed  the  Soma  bright, 

i^nd  are  imniortal  grown ; 
We're  entered  into  light, 

And  all  the  gods  hare  known. 
What  mortal  now  can  harm, 

Or  foeman  rex  lu  more  ? 
Through  thee  beyond  alarm, 

Immortal  God  !  we  soar. 

The  third  means  by  which  the 
Brahmins  assured  tboir  power  was 
also  not  withoat  significance.   They 
did  not  approve  of  'secular  educa- 
tion.'   Like    M.   Dapanloup,   thej 
desired  that  the  young  should  be 
brought    up    very    literally    *aux 
gcnouz  de  I'eglise.'     '  Godless  Col- 
leges '  were  unheard  of  in  Ancient 
India.     The    laborious    care    with 
which  all  students  were  affiliated  to 
'spiritual  fathers,'  and  instructed  by 
ibem  in  the  duty  of  ordering  them- 
sehes  lowly  and  reverently  to  pas- 
tors and  masters,  is  extremely  clear. 
There  never  was,  and  never  could  be 
a  'Young  India'  till  English  rule 
had  left  space  for  the  growth  of  so 
portentous  a  plant.   Every  youthful 
Brahmin  was  required  to  live  twelve 
years  with  his  Brahmin  tutor,  called 
his  Gnroo,    and  was  permitted  to 
spend  forty-eight  years  if  he  pleased 
as  a  student.    The  lessons  consisted 
mainly  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
holy  verses   orally  and  by  heart. 
There  were  also  parishads  or  univer- 
sities   for    older   students,    whose 
fame  still  lingers  in  the  north-west 
of  India. 

We  now  proceed  to  give,  follow- 
ing our  authoress's  gpiidance,  a  brief 
synopsis  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

At  the  head  of  all,  and  always 
assigned  by  far  the  highest  honours, 
are  the  Four  Yedas.  Some  idea  of 
the  sanctity  attached  to  these  books 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
the  common  images  of  Brahma  are 
made  to  this  day  in  India  holding 
one  of  the  Yedas  in  each  of  the  four 
hands.  Each  Veda  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  Sanhiia  or  lyric  portion, 
and  the  Brahmana  or  prose  ap- 
X>endiz. 

I.  The  Big-Veda,  the  most  an- 


cient and  sacred  of  all  Sanskrit 
books.  It  consists  of  all  the  oldest 
hymns. 

2.  The  Sama-Veda.  This  book 
consists  of  hymns,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Rig-Veda,  but  are  here  arranged  in 
order  to  be  cbaunted  by  the  priests. 

3.  The  Yajur-Veda  consists  of 
various  rituals  and  liturgies.  The 
whole  of  this  Veda  is  considerably 
more  recent  than  the  two  former. 
As  already  remarked,  the  institution 
of  caste  first  appears  in  it.  The 
Yajur-Veda  is  itself  of  two  distinct 
epochs — the  older  portion  is  called 
the  Black,  and  the  latter  the  White 
Yajur-Veda.  As  the  sacrificial  Veda 
(as  its  name  imports),  it  obtains 
great  respect,  and  is  spoken  of 
by  some  of  the  commentators  as 
superior  to  all  the  other  Vedas; 
just  as  the  book  of  Leviticus  might 
have  been  perhaps  regarded  by  a 
Babbin  as  more  important  than  the 
Psalms. 

4.  The  Atharva-Veda,  consisting 
of  both  hymns  and  prose  pieces, 
belonging  to  a  later  age  and  marked 
by  a  peculiarly  servile  and  cringing 
spirit. 

Added  to  the  hymns  it  contains, 
each  Veda,  as  already  stated,  has 
also  a  portion  called  its  Brahmanas. 

The  Aitareya  Brahmana,  belong- 
ing to  the  Big- Veda,  consists  of 
eight  books  of  prayers,  proper  for 
the  Soma  sacrifice  ;  and  narrations 
connected  with  it  and  other  sacri- 
fices. 

The  Sama-Veda  has  eight  Brah- 
manas attached  to  it;  but  their 
contents  are  not  fully  known.  They 
appear  to  refer  to  various  incanta- 
tions. 

The  Satapatha  Brahmana  belongs 
to  the  White  or  later  Yajur-Veda. 
It  describes  sundry  pastoral  festivals 
and  ceremonies,  especially  those  of 
the  full  moon.  The  most  import- 
ant portion,  however,  consists  of 
strange  speculations  on  the  origin 
of  things.  Some  of  these  are  wild 
in    the    extreme.       Prajapati,  for 
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instanoe,  the  soarce  of  all  created 
things,  is  himself  described  as 
the  seven  Rishis  in  one  person ; 
vhile  other  notions  about  sin, 
death  and  immortality,  are  to  ns 
quite  unmeaning.  In  this  Brah- 
mana  we  find  many  allusions  to 
Manu,  the  originator  of  all  wor- 
ship; the  ancestor  of  the  Aryan 
Hindoos ; — the  original  Man — ^from 
whom  the  Sanskrit,  and  our  own 
name  for  a  human  being,  are 
derived.  The  German  Manmis,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Teutons,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  identified  with  this  mytho- 
logical patriarch  of  the  whole  Aryan 
family. 

Again,  beyond  the  fonr  Yedas 
and  their  Brahmanas,  the  next 
order  of  compositions  are  mystic 
writings  called  Aranyakas  and 
Upanishads,  supposed  to  be  supple- 
mentary to  the  former  scriptures. 
One  of  these,  the  Brihad  Aranyaka, 
contains  a  passage  so  curious  that 
I  cannot  pass  it  over.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Brah- 
min and  his  wife.  The  wife  asks  : — 

'What  my  lord  knoweth  of  immortality 
may  he  tell  me?' 

Yajnavalkya  replied:  *Thou,  who  art 
trnly  dear  to  me,  thou  fipeakest  dear  words. 
Sit  down.  I  will  explain  it  to  thee.  ...  A 
husband  is  loved,  not  because  we  lore  the 
husband,  but  because  we  love  in  him  the 
Divine  Spirit  A  wife  is  loved,  not  bo- 
cause  we  love  her,  but  because  we  love  in 

her  the  Divine  Spirit It  is  with  us 

when  we  enter  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  if  n 
lump  of  salt  was  thrown  into  th«*  sea.  It 
cannot  be  taken  out  H^rain.  The  water  be- 
comes salt,  but  the  salt  disappears.  When 
we  have  passed  away,  there  is  no  longer 
any  name.    This  I  tell  thee,  my  wife.' 

Maitriyi  said :  '  My  lord,  thou  hast  be- 
wildered me,  saying  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  name,  when  we  have  passed  away.* 

The  philosophic  husband  replies  to 
this  feminine  *  longing  after  immor- 
tality '  by  obserying  that  what  he 
ha«  told  her  is  'sufficient  to  the 
highest  knowledge,'  and  that  as  the 
Divine  Self  is  all  in  all,  there  cannot 
be  any  other  immortality  for  man 
than  that  of  the  lump  of  the  salt. 
•  Having  said  this,  Yajnavalkya  left 


his  wife  for  ever  and  went  into  the 
solitude  of  the  forests.*  A  very 
logical  conclusion!  Other  people 
beside  the  poor  puzzled  wife  (our 
authoress  observes)  were  dissatisfied 
as  time  went  on  with  the  salt  theorr 
of  existence,  and  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  was  projected  out  of 
their  aspirations,  and  became  at 
last  a  portion  of  the  national  creed, 
in  whose  earlier  form  it  had  no 
place.  *A  living  dog,'  says  €iie 
Jew,  'is  better  than  a  dead  lion.' 
*It  is  better  to  live  an  individual 
existence,'  says  the  heart  of  Hindoo 
humanity, '  even  as  a  snake  or  a  rat, 
than  to  be  absorbed  and  lost  in  Deity 
like  the  lump  of  salt  in  the  sea.' 

Beside  the  Aranyakas,  and  of  tiic 
same  character  wiUi  them,  are  the 
Upanishads,  which  are  the  portion 
of  Sanskrit  literatore  chiefly  stndied 
by  modem  Hindoos,  and  possessed 
of  the  greatest  philosophical  rate- 
Test.  The  word  IJpanishad  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  'secret^'  and  ^t 
books  bearing  that  name  are  trea- 
tises attempting  to  solve  the  great 
secrets  of  the  universe  ;  the  nature 
of  God,  and  of  the  soul,  and  the 
history  of  creation.  They  are 
somewhat  numerous,  and  were  ixm- 
posed  by  yarions  independent  think- 
ers at  different  times.  The  writers' 
names  are  never  mentioned.  '  They 
appear,'  says  Mrs.  Manning,  'to 
have  been  possessed  by  an  nrdent 
spirit  of  aspiration  of  which  San 
skrit  religious  literature  is  the  re- 
sult and  the  exponent.' 

Many  of  the  Upanishads  hare 
been  translated  into  English,  and 
contain  some  of  the  best  known  ex* 
pressions  of  Hindoo  piety.  In  one 
of  them,  the  Talavakara  Upanishad, 
the  following  fine  thoughts  oonoeni- 
ing  the  nature  of  Gk>d  are  to  be 
found : — 

Know  that  that  wbidi  does  not  0pe  Vr 
the  eye,  bat  by  which  the  eyes  ise—B 
Brahma. 

Know  that  that  which  doea  not  bear  It 
the  ear,  but  by  which  the  cars  hear— » 
Brahma. 
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Know  tbst  tliftt  which  does  not  breathe 
bj  breath,  but  that  bj  which  breath  is 
breathed— is  Brahma. 

....  By  him  who  thinks  that  Brahma 
is  not  oomprphended,  by  him  He  is  com- 
prehended. 

He  who  thinks  that  Brahma  is  compre- 
hended, he  does  not  know  Him. 

Another  Upanidhad  has  the  rather 
acute  observation :  '  He  who  has 
reverenoe  acquires  faith.  The  re- 
verent alone  possesses  faith.  He 
who  can  control  his  passions  pos- 
sesses reverence.' 

After  thus  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
Vedas,  the  Aranyakas,  and  Upani- 
shads,  of  which  the  above  pages 
afford  only  the  baldest  epitome, 
Mrs.  Manning  proceeds  with  great 
clearness  and  ability  to  draw  the 
oatlines  of  the  Hindoo  systems  of 
philosophy.  Into  the  rarefied  air 
of  these  acute  speculations  we  need 
not  ascend  very  far.  The  under- 
lying conception  of  all  was  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Soul  (vari- 
ously called  Brahma,  Brihaspati, 
Viswakarman,  Atman,  Parabrahm, 
and  Iswara),  and  that  He  is  the 
only  reality,  all  else  being  perish- 
able and  delusive.  More  or  less 
personality  is  attributed  to  this 
Supreme  Soul  in  different  systems. 
The  metempsychosis,  which  was 
unknown  to  the  Rishis  of  the  Vedas, 
here  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
all  speculations,  and  the  means  to 
escape  perpetual  transformation  by 
absorption  in  the  Supreme  Soul  is 
the  practical  aim  of  every  philo- 
sophy. 

There  are  six  recognised  systems, 
or  Darsanas,  of  Hindoo  philosophy. 
The  first  is  the  Sankhya  system, 
taught  by  Kapila.  Its  principal 
doctrine  is  that  rest  from  trans- 
migration is  to  be  obtained  by  true 
knowledge,  and  that  true  knowledge 
consists  in  regarding  man  and  the 
world  as  altogether  worthless  and 
perishable.  Kapila  added  little  or 
nothing  about  the  eternal  Beality 
behind  these  transitory  things,  and 
this  (not  unimportant !)  portion  of 
the  scheme  was  completed  by  Patan- 


jali,  forming  the  second  or  Yoga 
system  of  philosophy.  Patanjali's 
four  chapters  are  appended  in  the 
best  manuscripts  to  the  Sutras  (or 
leaves)  of  Kapila ;  and  form  toge- 
ther the  work  called  Sankhyapra- 
vachana. 

The  third  philosophic  system  is 
the  Nyayi  of  Gotama,  which  again 
was  supplemented  by  the  Yaiseshika 
or  fourth  system  of  Kanada.    These 
two  Darsanas  both  occupy  them- 
selves with  elaborate  investigations 
into  the  mental  constitution  of  man 
and  the  laws  of  logic,  as  means  for 
the  attainment  of  true  knowledge. 
Lastly,  the  fifth  and  sixth  systems 
are  called  the  Purva  Mimansa  and 
the  Uttara  Mimansa ;  the  first  ori- 
^nated  by  Jaimini,  and  the  second 
by  the  eminent  sage  Vyasa,  whose 
name  we  find  Indian  Brahmos  of  th& 
present  day   associating    with  the- 
Western  prophets  and  teachers,  for 
whom  they  desire  to  express  the 
greatest  respect.    It  is  this  last  sys- 
tem, the  Uttara  Mimansa  of  Vyasa, 
to  which  the  title  of  Vedanta,  fami- 
liar to  English  ears,  is  applied ;  the 
word  meaning  '  the  ultimate  aim  or 
the  Yedas.'     All  the  other  systems 
of  philosophy  recognise  the  Vedas 
as   sacred,  but  the  two  Mimansas 
treat  them  as  absolute  revelation,, 
and  are  in  fact  commentaries  and 
interpretations  of  their  earlier  and 
later  portions.    *  The  Vedanta,'  says, 
onr  authoress,  '  simply  teaches  that 
the  universe  emanates  in  successive- 
developments  from  Brahma  or  Para- 
matman,  the  Supreme  Soul;    that 
man*s   soul  is  identical  in   origin 
with  the  Supreme  Soul ;    and  that 
liberation  f^om  transmigration  will 
be  obtained  so  soon  as  man  Jcnotcs 
his  soul  to  be  one  with  the  Supreme 
Soul.'     The  Vedanta  system  repre- 
sents the  religion  of  Hindoo  philo- 
sophy,   or    rather  the  religion  of 
philosophers.  *To  suppose  that  men 
who  accepted  the  Sankhya  or  Nyaya 
systems  would  therefore  take   no 
interest  in  the  Vedanta  would  be 
somewhat  like  supposing  that  if  a 
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man  studied  Aristotle  lie  would  ne- 
cessarily despise  the  Psalms.'  The 
great  Hindoo  theologian  Sankara 
Acharya,  of  whose  poem,  the  Atma- 
Bodha,  Mrs.  Manning  proceeds  to 
give  an  account,  was  an  enthusiastic 
Yedantist.  As  a  glimpse  of  the 
ocean  of  uncertain  chronology  on 
which  we  are  sailing,  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  age  of  this  teacher 
is  placed  by  tradition  at  about 
200  B.C.,  and  that  H.  H.  Wilson 
brings  him  down  to  the  8th  or  9th 
century  a.d. 

Before   quitting  the    subject  of 
Hindoo  religious    philosophy,   our 
authoress  is  obliged  to  interpolate 
ji    notice    of   a    most  remarkable 
-work  whose  assigned  place  is  an 
^episode  of  the  great  epic  poem,  the 
jMahabharata;   but  whose  purport 
is    wholly  religious    and  philoso- 
j)hical.     The  effect  of  the  interpe- 
llation of  such  a  treatise  into  the 
Jniddle  of  the  heroic  tale  is  to  our 
-western  feeling  not  a  little  gro- 
iesqufi,  and  much  as  if  a  chapter  of 
Thomas    Aquinas    had    got    itself 
wedged  into  the  *  Nibelungen  Lied,' 
-  or  the  opening  of  Hooker  s  *  Eccle- 
siastical Polity'  were  to  bo  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  '  Faerie  Queen.' 
The  story  of  the  Mahabharata  has 
conducted  us  to  the  eve  of  a  tre- 
jinendous  battle.     Two  armies  are 
,4rawn  up  in  array,    the  trumpet 
;, sounds  for    the    charge,   and    the 
..combatants  rush  half-way  to  meet 
..each  other.     At  this  appropriate 
moment    Arjuna,    the    hero,    bids 
;Krishna,  his  divine  charioteer,  stop 
..and  discuss  with  him  the  mysteries 
.i^f  the  universe,  through  eighteen 
chapters,   terminating  in  a  grand 
solution    of    the — to    us — all  too 
familiar  controversy  of  Faith  verstts 
Works! 

Absurd  as  is  this  miee  en  scene, 
the  poem  in  question  contains  some 
of  the  noblest  thoughts  to  be  found 
in  any  laugpiage.  It  has  long  been 
known  by  means  of  Wilkins'  trans- 
lation to  that  rather  small  section 
9f  'general    readers'   ^ho  peruse 


Eastern  books.  There  are  to  be 
found  in  it  such  passages  as  the 
following : 

.  A  man  attains  perfection  by  being  satis- 
f!od  with  his  own  office,  and  wonhipiMng 
Him  from  whom  all  things    hare  their 
origin.    Better  to  perform  one's  own  dtity, 
though  it  bo  deroid  of  excellence,  than  to 
do  woll  the  duty  of   another.     Krishna 
(God)  says :  *  This  is  a  kingly  sdenoe  and 
a  kingly  mystery.     All  this  unirerss  has 
been  created  by  me.    All  things  exist  in 
me.    I  am  the  father,  mother,  sustainer  of 
this  universe.      Even   those  who  worship 
other  gods  worship  me.  ...  I  am  the  same 
to  all  beings.    Even  those  who  are  bora  in 
sin,  even  women   and    Sudms   take  iht 
highest  path  if  they  come  to  me. 

The  eleventh  chapter  contains  a 
very  remarkable  scene,  in  which 
Krishna,  at  Arjnna's  entreaty, 
shows  himself  in  his  proper  form : 

Gifted  with  many  mouths  and  eyes,  with 
many  wonderful  appearances,  with  many 
divine  ornaments,  holding  many  celestial 
weapons,  wearing  celestial  wreathes  aod 
robes,  anointed  with  celestial  porfnnice.  the 
all-miiaculous  infinite  Deity  with  his  face 
turned  in  all  directions !  If  the  light  of  a 
thousand  suns  were  to  break  forth  in  tb« 
sky  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  simiUr 
to  the  brilliance  of  that  mighty  One. 

Those  amongst  us  who  feel  dis- 
posed to  despise  such  a  vision  as  a 
proof  of  heathenish  conceptions  of 
Deity  may  perhaps  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  Hebrews,  even 
while  they  asserted  that  '  no  man 
could  see  God  and  live,'  yet  be- 
lieved that  the  Seventy  Elders  on 
the  Mount  had  *seen  the  God  of 
Israel,'  with  the  figure  of  a  man, 
and  '  as  it  were  a  jasper  and  a  sar- 
dine stone,'  and  with  '  the  appear- 
ance of  fire.' 

The  main  drifb  of  the  whole 
Bhagavad  Gita  is  to  show  that  the 
philosophy  which  taught  that  libe- 
ration comes  from  knowledge,  must 
yet  be  supplemented  by  obedience 
and  virtue. 

Passing  from  both  Ycdas  and 
philosQphical  Darsanas,  we  arrive 
at  the  Puranas,  which  belong  to  a 
still  later  age — probably  about  the 
ninth   century    a.p.      They   were 
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eighteen  in  number,  and  are,  says 
WiJfion,  among  the  most  popular 
works  in  the  Sanskrit  language. 
Feasts  are  regulated  bj  them,  and 
texts  qaoted  from  them  have  va- 
Mitj  in  ciril  as  well  as  religious 
law.  Yishnu,  often  identified  with 
Brahma,  is  here  the  ruling  god ; 
and  the  means  of  propitiating  him, 
or  becoming  united  with  him,  oc- 
eapj  a  large  portion  of  the  contents 
}fthePurana8. 

Next  below  the  Puranas  come 
the  Tantras,  which  appear  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  mystical  and 
iebasing  rites.  While  the  Puranas 
u*e  used  by  the  educated  classes,  tho 
Tantras  are  *  patronised  by  the  less 
"espectable  members  of  Hindoo 
iociety/ 

A  very  important  class  of  books 
low  comes  into  view,  the  Dharma 
Sastras  or  law-books  of  India.  *  The 
Irst  and  chief  of  these  is  the  cele- 
irated  Institutes  of  Mwnu,  translated 
»j  Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  and  formerly 
ssigned  by  Orientalists  an  antiquity 
f  B.C.  1200,  but  now  brought  down 
0  a  much  more  recent  date.  The 
ame  of  the  book,  says  Mrs.  Man- 
ing,  is  itself  a  kind  of  pious  fraud, 
rr  the  '  laws '  are  merely  the  laws 
r  cQstoms  of  a  school  or  association 
fHindoos  called  the  Manavas,  who 
ved  on  the  banks  of  the  Saras^vati, 
nd  were  an  energetic  and  pros- 
erons  people.  Their  system  seems 
)  have  worked  so  well  that  it  was 
lopted  by  other  communities,  and 
len  the  organisers  announced  it  as 

code  given  to  men  by  their 
ivine  progenitor  Manu,  or  Menu, 
hey  added  also  passages  which 
isert  the  divine  claims  of  Brah- 
ina,  but  a  great  deal  of  this  por^ 
on  of  the  Code  seems  to  have 
astcd  only  in  theory  and  never 
» have  had  practical  validity.  Tn 
mskrit  plays  and  poems,  where 
le  real  state  of  things  is  betrayed, 
oak  and  indigent  Brahmins  are 
)t  infrequent ;  and  Sudras  are 
nnd  to  have  political  rights.  The 
hole  of  the  authoTess's  synopsis  of 


this  most  curious  work  amply  de- 
serves study.  Space  can  only  be 
spared  here  to  renoark  on  one  of  its 
topics, — ^the  regulations  of  domestic 
life. 

The  condition  of  women  in  India 
seems  to  have  constantly  deterio- 
rated since  the  Vedic  ages.  At  the 
time  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu  it 
had  reached  a  stage  of  absolute 
mihjectlon^  but  had  yet  something 
worse  to  fall  to,  the  abjection  of  the 
modem  practice  of  incarceration 
for  life,  and  death  by  suttee.  '  Day 
and  night,'  say  the  InetUutee  (chap, 
iz.  VT.  2,  3,  d^.),  'must  women  be 
held  by  their  protectors  in  a  state 
of  dependence.  Their  fathers  pro- 
tect them  in  childhood,  their  hus- 
bands in  youth,  their  sons  in  age. 
A  woman  is  never  fit  for  indepen- 
dence. .  .  .  Women  have  no  business 
with  the  texts  of  the  Yedas.  Having 
therefore  no  evidence  of  law  and  no 
knowledge  of  expiating  tests,  sinful 
women  must  be  as  foul  as  falsehood 
itself.  .  .  .  She  who  keeps  in  subjec- 
tion to  her  lord  her  heart,  her  speech 
and  her  body  shall  attain  his  man- 
sion in  heaven.  .  .  Even  if  a  husband 
be  devoid  of  good  qualities  or  ena- 
moured of  another  woman,  yet  must 
he  be  constantly  revered  as  a  god 
by  a  virtuous  wife.'  The  Code,  says 
our  authoress,  does  not  hint  at  the 
practice  of  widow-burning;  but  from 
making  the  position  of  single  women 
and  widows  absolutely  unbearable, 
the  ground  was  laid  for  the  two 
great  crimes  of  later  ages  against 
women,  viz.  infanticide  and  suttee. 
The  stupendous  selfishness  of  men, 
who  were  not  contentwith  reducing  a 
woman  body  and  soul  to  the  adoring 
and  unreasoning  dependence  of  a 
dog  during  the  Ufe  of  her  husband, 
but  required  her  after  his  death  to 
'  emaciate  her  body,  live  on  flowers, 
and  perform  harsh  duties,  till  death,' 
led  to  these  not  unnatural  results. 
They  were  the  most  merciful  mothers 
who  put  their  female  children  out 
of  a  world  which  offered  them  no 
mercy ;  and  perhaps  not  the  most 
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unmerGifxil  Brahmins  who  urged  tlie 
widows  to  terminate  their  miseries 
on  the  fnneral  pile.  The  way  in 
which,  while  all  this  was  going  on, 
the  great  poets  of  the  Eamajana 
and  Mahabfaarata,  and  the  drama- 
tists of  later  days,  continued  to 
idealise  women,  and  represent  them 
as  perfect  angels  of  heroism  and 
devotion,  would  be  astonishing  did 
we  not  remember  that  the  same 
thing  happened  in  Greece  ;  and  that 
Sophocles  drew  Antigone,  and  Eari* 
pidesAlcestis,  when  the  real  'woman 
of  the  period '  was  either  shut  up 
in  her  gyncekonitis,  or  came  out  of 
it  only  as  one  of  the  hetcerce.  The 
man,  qtu>ad  artist,  liked  to  imagine 
woman  free  and  noble.  The  man, 
quoad  man  and  citizen,  was  perfectly 
content  to  keep  her  a  prisoner  for 
life  and  to  leave  her  to  be  bnrned 
to  death  with  his  corpse,  as  her  final 
reward  and  glorification. 

At  the  present  day  in  India  it 
is  an  ordinary  thing  for  a  lady  to 
be  born  in  the  upstairs  zenana, 
and  never  once  to  have  trodden 
the  earth,  even  of  the  most  con- 
fined garden,  before  she  is  borne 
to  her  grave.  What  existence 
must  be  among  a  knot  of  women 
thus  immured  together  with  nothing 
but  their  loves  and  hatreds  and 
jealousies  to  brood  upon,  is  awful 
and  piteous  to  think  of.  Every 
house  in  India,  belonging  to  the 
higher  classes,  must  be  a  convent 
peopled  with  Starrs  and  Saurins. 
That  the  whole  population^  male 
and  female,  should  be  physically  and 
morally  weak  when  their  mothers 
have  undergone  for  centuries  such 
a  rSgime,  is  no  more  than  inevi- 
table. The  Hindoos  have  spoiled 
the  lives  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  Nemesis  has  spoiled  ^eirs, 
and  made  them  the  easy  prey  of 
their  Saxon  conquerors ;  whose  an- 
cestors were  naked  savages  when 
they  were  a  splendid  and  cultured 
race,  but  whose  women,  even  in 
tbose  old  days  of  Tacitus,  were 
'  thought  to  have  in  ihem  somewhat 


of  the  Divinity.  *    The  marvel  is  not 
that    Hindoos  are  what  we  M 
them,  but  that  any  race  can  lutre 
survived  so  long  such  a  moiutnniB 
infraction  of  natural  laws.   Most 
marvellous  of  all  is  it^  that  Hindoo 
women  with  the '  set  of  their  brtuBs,' 
as    we    should    think,   tamed  to 
idiotcy  througb  centuries  of  caged- 
up  moi^ers,  yet  display,  when  im 
occasions  offer,  no  meand^reec^ 
some  of  the  higher  forms  of  htnots 
intelligence.     At  this  momrat  tk 
Brahmos  are  oongpratnlating  then- 
selves  oik  the  appearance  of  a  Bes- 
galee  poetess  who  composes  ben- 
tiful  hynms   suitable   for  tbosbe 
worship ;  and  Mr.  Mill  has  bone 
testimony  to  his  official  ezperieaee 
in  India  of  the  extraordinaiy  apii* 
tude  for  goremment  of  such  Bxak^ 
princesses  as  have  ruled  as  t^s 
for  their  sons.     *  K,*  he  sajs,  '» 
Hindoo    principality    is   strongiy. 
vigilantly,    and    economicaUj  f- 
vemed,  if  order  is  preserved  wii- 
out    oppression,    if   cultiTabon  is 
extending  and  the  people  prospe- 
rous, in  three  cases  out  of  four  titfi 
principality  is  under    a  womas 
rule.  This&ct — ^tome/headds,*io 
entirely    unexpected    one— I  to 
collected  from  a  long  official  koo?- 
ledge  of  Hindoo  govemments.' 


After  the  Institutes  of  Menn  coei 
the  Codes  of  Tajnavalkya  and  Ps«- 
sara.  To  all  these  are  attribotad 
the  rank  of  Smriti  or  Divine  B«v^ 
lation.  But  (as  has  happened  ^ 
where)  infallible  boc^s  weTef<n£<^ 
ere  long  to  need  infallible  inteipn- 
tations;  and  commentaries  te^ 
digests  of  these  inspired  codes »» 
multiplied,  and  became  almost*' 
important  as  the  codes  themselr^ 
Mrs.  Manning  gives  some  aoc  ^^ 
of  them,  and  then  proceeds  to  wiitr 
some  singularly  interesting  cbspon 
on  Hindoo  Medicine,  Astroooar, 
Grammar,  and  Architecture.  ^^ 
regret  we  must  leave  these  sodes^ 
incapable  of  oomprosaion,  asdcani 
to  her  second  volume,  whic^  is  ^ 
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voted  to  what  may  be  called  the 
secular  literature  of  India,  with  a 
supplementary  chapter  on  Com* 
merce  and  Manufacture. 

The  traveller  who  has  familiarised 
himself  with  the  streets  of  beautiful 
Florence  and  proceeds  fro^i  thence 
to  Pisa,  is  apt  to  feel  somewhat  con- 
fased  as  to  identity  of  place.  There 
is  the  same  Amo,  and  a  very  simi- 
lar Lnng-Amo  with  rows  of  palaces, 
But  the  one  city  is  lonely  and 
strange  and  the  other  bright  and 
full  of  vigorous  life ;  and  between 
the  two  he  feels  as  wc  do  in  a  dream 
vhen  we  imagine  we  see  a  place  or 
person  and  yet  find  them  altogether 
other  than  we  know  them  to  be. 
Very  similar  sensations  must  surely 
have  been  experienced  by  the  Euro- 
pean scholars  who  discovered  the 
great  Hindoo  poems,  and,  like  the 
Ancient  Mario  er,  were  the  first 

that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

There  were  all  the  forms  of  art  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
and  of  which  Greece  was  deemed 
the  very  creator.  There  were  long 
grand  Epics,  and  there  were  noble 
dramas,  and  lyrics,  and  tales,  and 
even  fables,  from  which  those  of 
-Esop  seemed  borrowed.  It  was 
another  and  a  complete  cycle  of 
literature ;  yet,  in  each  case,  the 
resemblance  was  iu complete,  the 
forms  less  perfect,  the  legends  more 
wild  and  seemingly  often  unmean- 
ing ;  the  unities  more  neglec  ted .  That 
one  great  miracle-age  of  Grecian  art 
had  not  indeed  repeated  itself  in 
India.  Kalidasa  could  not  take  rank 
heside  Sophocles  any  more  than  the 
Rishis  of  the  Vcdas  could  rank  be- 
side the  Psalmists  of  Israel.  But 
yet  there  was  power,  beauty,  origi- 
nality in  the  Sanskrit  poems,  such 
as  almost  constituted  an  equal  won- 
der, falling,  as  they  did  sponta- 
neously, into  such  closely  corre- 
sponding forms. 

The  reader  who  will  give  the 
volume  before  us  a  perusal  cannot, 
we  think,  fail  to  be  amazed  at  the 


richness  of  imagination  and  the 
delicacy  of  natural  sentiment  dis- 
played in  the  Hindoo  poems.  Un- 
fortunately, the  limited  space  of  a 
renew  necessarily  forbids  even  an 
attempt  to  convey  those  qualities, 
and  the  most  which  can  be  done 
hero  is  to  give  a  bare  resume  of  the 
character  of  the  work  whose  choice 
flowers  Mrs.  Manning  has  gathered 
into  a  splendid  bouquet. 

The  two  poems  which  bear  to 
Hindoo  literature  the  relation 
which  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad  do 
to  that  of  Greece,  and  which  have 
been  almost  equally  prized  by  the 
nation  to  which  they  belong,  are 
theBamayanaand  the  Mahabharata. 
The  age  of  both  is  presumed  to  be 
considerably  anterior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era;  and  at  all  events  to  be 
earlier  than  that  of  the  great  Codes 
of  Hindoo  law.  The  Ramayana 
is  a  complete  poem,  composed  by 
the  poet  Yalmiki.  The  Mahabharata 
is  a  vast  piece  composed  at  different 
times  and  by  different  authors,  some 
before  and  some  after  the  age  of  the 
Bamayana.  The  story  narrated  in 
the  Bamayana,  is  that  of  a  hero 
named  Rama,  now  worshipped  in 
India  as  a  god,  and  represented  as 
one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 
He  is  described  as  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Ayodya  (the  modern  Oudo), 
and  is  born,  like  most  other  heroes 
of  fable,  semi-miraculously.  The 
adventures  of  Rama  and  his  faith- 
ful wife  Sita,  are  some  of  them 
touching,  some  absurd ;  the  chief  is, 
the  carrying  off  of  Sita  by  Ravana, 
the  demon-King  of  Lanka,  or 
Ceylon.  To  recover  her,  Rama 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  the  monkeys  and  invades 
Ceylon.  A  bridge  is  formed  of 
rocks  (of  course  still  m  situ)  over 
which  Rama  and  his  quadrumanous 
iriends  make  their  way  and  recover 
the  dame,  whose  story  has  combined 
the  mishaps  of  Proserpine  with  the 
destiny  of  Helen.  Many  parts  of 
this  poem,  even  in  translation,  are 
full  of  grace ;  and  the  tenderness  of 
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parental  and  filial  affection  can 
hardly  ever  have  been  more  beanti- 
follj  described. 

The  Mahabharata  is  still  larger 
than  the  Bamayana,  containing  in 
its  present  foi*m  100,000  stanzas. 
Its  authorship  is  attributed  to  Yyasa, 
but,  as  mentioned  above,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  many  hands. 
The  quarrels  of  two  great  allied 
families  form  the  staple  of  the 
story ;  its  name  signifying  '  the 
great  history  of  the  descendants  of 
Bharata.'  The  heroes  are  the  five 
brothers  Pandavas,  and  the  heroine 
is  Drapaudi;  a  woman  who  is 
strangely  represented  as  the  wife  of 
all  of  them.  This  trait  of  manners 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  modem 
Brahminical  law  is  entirely  opposed 
to  polyandry,  and  the  Indian  com- 
mentators  are  exceedingly  troubled 
at  the  incident  in  their  great  national 
epic.  The  custom,  however,  still 
exists  among  the  Buddhists  of 
Thibet,  and  the  tribe  of  Nairs  in 
Southern  India ;  and  its  appearance 
in  the  Mahabharata  proves  the  age 
of  that  great  poem  to  have  been 
prior  to  that  of  the  Institutes  of 
Menu  and  the  other  codes  of  Hindoo 
law. 

After  a  series  of  wars  whose  nar- 
rative is  interrupted  by  many 
episodes  (in  one  of  which  is  the 
legend  of  a  deluge),  the  Mahabha- 
rata closes  in  a  peculiarly  striking 
manner.  The  brothers  Pandavas 
remain  masters  of  the  field  and 
kings  of  their  native  country,  all 
the  rival  race  being  slain.  But 
*  leanness  enters  into  their  souls,' 
jand  they  set  off,  accompanied  by 
Drapaudi  and  their  dog,  to  walk  to 
Mount  Mem,  where  Indra's  heaven 
rises  among  the  summits  of  the 
Himalayas.  They  walk  on  and 
on  in  single  file,  till  at  last  Drapaudi 
sinks  down  and  dies;  and  then  each 
brother  in  succession  falls  till  the 
eldest  remains  alone;  the  myste- 
rious dog  still  following  him.  Indra 
now  appears  and  offers  to  bear  the 
hero  in  his  chariot  to  heaven.     He 


asks  that  his  brothers  and  his  yn(e 
may  be  taken  there  also.  India  t«lk 
him  they  have  already  reached 
heaven,  through  the  portals  of  the 
grave.  He  alone  has  been  privileged 
to  enter  wearing  his  fleshly  form. 
Then  Yudhishthira  asks  that  hb 
dog  may  accompany  him.  Bat  India 
scornfully  observes,  'My  heaven 
hath  no  place  for  dogs ; '  whereupon 
the  hero  says  that '  to  abandon  the 
faithfol  and  devoted  is  an  endks 
crime.' 

Yon  poor  creature,  in  fear  and  di»tm^. 

hath  trusted  in  my  power  to  save  it: 
Not   therefore   for  e'en   life  itself  Till  I 

break  my  plighted  word. 

Fortunately  the  dog  turns  ont  to 
be  Yama,  the  god  of  Death,  yfb 
has  ever  followed  his  steps  hitherto 
(an  allegory  in  the  vein  of  Banyan). 
and  by  revealing  himself^  sets  the 
hero  free  to  accept  Indra's  inrits- 
tion.  But  not  even  here  do  hL^ 
trials  end.  He  enters  heaven,  ini 
seeks  instantly  for  his  wife  and  hi> 
brothers  ;  but  he  is  told  they  are  in 
hell  I  *  Then  to  heU  will  I  go  also, 
cries  the  hero,  and  thifiier  h 
actually  descends.  But  hell  to  the 
righteous,  is  only  Maya  (delnsioD). 
He  and  his  beloved  ones  are  ii 
paradise  for  ever. 

There  is  something  to  our  think- 
ing  so  perfectly  Teutonic  in  ^ 
this  conclusion,  that  we  can  haidij 
express  our  surprise  at  finding  i> 
in  an  Eastern  book.  The  distinct 
motions  of  heaven  and  hell,  tk 
nature  of  the  trials  offered  to  the 
hero,  and  his  idea  of  duty  to  Hi^ 
dog  would  all  seem  qxiite  natnnl 
in  a  German  story ;  but  how  strange 
a  testimony  do  they  bring  to  thf 
essential  unity  of  the  Aiyan  miiK. 
occurring  as  they  do  in  a  Sanskii: 
poem,  to  which  we  can  attribute  m* 
later  age  than  the  Christian  en! 

The  story  of  Bama  and  Sita  i? 
again  treated  in  a  third  and  mio*^' 
poem  of  later  date  called  the^W'* 
vansa^  attributed  to  Kahdasa  the 
great  dramatic  poet;  and  besides 
this    are  many  other   Kavyof  or 
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epics  of  lesa  and  lesser  importance. 
The  subjects  of  most  of  them  appear 
constantly  to  hover  round  one  or 
other  episode  of  the  Bamayana  or 
Mababharata. 

The  Hindoo  Drama  was  opened  to 
Europeans  nearly  a  century  ago  by 
iSir  William  Jones's  translation  of  its 
masterpiece  '  Sakantala/  of  which 
Goethe  expressed  the  highest  admi- 
ratioD,  In  1827,  Professor  Wilson 
published  '  Select  Specimens  of  the 
Theatre  of  the  Hindoos,'  whose  first 
play,  the  celebrated  *  Toy-Cart,' 
iffords  some  indications  whereby  to 
^timate  the  date  of  the  golden  age 
)f  the  Indian  drama.  Buddhism 
rtill  exists  among  the  characters 
)f  the  piece,  bnt  has  lost  its  as- 
!endancy  and  Siva  is  the  chief 
»bject  of  worship.  These  and  other 
igns  are  believed  to  point  to  the 
burth  centary  of  onrera  for  the  date 
»f  the  dramas  in  question;  while 
^lidasa,  the  greatest  of  the  suc- 
'«eding  Sanskrit  dramatic  poets,  is 
leldtohave  flourished  about  a. d.  500. 

Hindoo  dramas  are  neither  trage- 
lies  nor  comedies.  The  grave  and 
he  gay  mingle  in  turn,  but  none 
f  them  end  in  death,  either  on  the 
tage  or  behind  the  scenes;  and 
Sastem  decorum  shows  itself  in 
he  prohibition  of  eating,  kissing, 
tr  sleeping  before  the  public.  They 
re,  in  short,  very  much  what  they 
all  themselves,  '  poems  which  can 
«  seen.'  Stage  scenery  there  seems 
0  be  none.  The  acts  of  the  drama 
aight  not  be  less  than  five  nor  more 
ban  ten.  Intervals  too  long  to  be 
magined  in  the  acts  were  under- 
tood  to  take  place  between  them, 
ilen  and  gods  were  made  to  speak 
>an8krit ;  women  and  slaves  spoke 
i'rakrit,  a  language  bearing  to  San- 
krit  the  relation  of  Italian  to  Latin. 
Carried  women  having  passed  the 
go  of  beauty  being  in  Hindoo 
magination  mere  cumberers  of  the 
ground,  cultivated  hetcBrm  appeared 
n  India  as  in  Greece,  and  the  '  Toy- 
3art '  presents  us  with  its  Aspasial 


There  are  certain  conventional  cha- 
racters on  the  Hindoo  as  on  the 
classic  and  romantic  stage ;  among 
them  the  Vita  or  parasite  and  the 
VidusJiaka  or  buffoon.  The  number 
of  existing  Hindoo  dramas  is  now 
small ;  whether  many  have  perished 
or  few  were  ever  composed  is  un- 
known. The  '  Toy-Cart  *  is  by  an 
unknown  author.  Three  dramas 
are  attributed  to  Kalidasa,  and 
three  more  to  another  admired  poet 
Bhavabhuti.  '  Sakuntala '  appears 
to  be  recognised  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful ;  but  in  it,  as  in  all  the  rest, 
the  use  of  supernatural  machinery 
is  so  exorbitant  that  to  confess  the 
truth  we  find  it  hard  for  tho 
slow  British  imagination  to  keep 
sufi&cient  pace  with  its  transitions 
to  permit  of  much  interest  in  its  plot. 
Southey  seems  to  have  wonderfully 
realised  this  element  of  wild  Hindoo 
fancy  when  he  composed  the  'Curse 
of  Kehama.'  Miracles,  however, 
like  the  '  Curse,' or  even  the  gigantic 
conception  of  Kehama  multiplying 
himself  into  eight  Kehamas  and 
driving  *  self-multiplied ' 

At  once  down  all  the  roads  of  Padalon, 

may  be  swallowed ;  and  the  appari- 
tion in  a  fiery  chariot  which  carries 
off  Sakuntala  admitted  as  perfectly 
legitimate.  But  when  we  are  called 
on  further  to  believe  that  the  des- 
perately enamoured  king  Dushyanta, 
almost  immediately  after  his  mar- 
riage, miraculously  forgets  Sakun- 
tala altogether,  and  snubs  her  when 
she  presents  herself  at  court,  our  sym- 
pathy in  the  subsequent  adventures 
of  the  heroine  becomes  languid,  to 
say  the  least. 

Several  centuries  later  than  the 
age  of  Kalidasa  was  written  another 
Indian  drama  of  an  entirely  different 
description.  Its  author  was  a  poet 
named  Krishna  Misra,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  12th  century 
A.D.,  and  the  object  of  this  work 
was  the  establishment  of  Vedanta 
doctrine.  It  is  in  fact  a  religious 
allegory  as  complete  as  the  Holy 
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War  or  Pilg^rim's  Progress^  and  its 
name  signifies  '  The  Rising  of  the 
Moon  of  Awakened  Intellect,'  and 
the  dramatis  persmuv  are  Delusion, 
the  king,  with  his  subject-s  Love, 
Anger,  Avarice,  &c,,  and  his  allies 
Hypocrisy,  Self-importance  and 
Materialism,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  Reason  with  an  army  of  Virtues. 
The  straggle  between  the  rival 
forces  is  sharp,  but  finally  Tran« 
quillity  enables  Reason  to  harmonise 
with  Revelation  (consummation 
sought  in  other  places  besides  In- 
dia!), and  thereupon  the  Moon  of 
Awakened  Intellect  arises  and 
shines.  Our  authoress  has  given  a 
full  and  most  curious  account  of 
this  very  remarkable  piece,  to  which 
we  recommend  every  admirer  of 
glorious  old  Banyan  to  refer. 
There  is  real  wit  in  the  Hindoo  poet 
as  in  the  Puritan  tinker.  Hypocrisy 
is  represented  as  a  Brahmin,  and 
receives  a  message  from  his  king  as 
foUows : — 

Beloved  HypoeriByl  King  Reason  and 
his  advisers  have  determined  to  revive 
Awakened  Intellect,  and  are  for  this  pur- 
pose sending  Tranquillity  into  holy  places. 
This  threatens  destruction  to  all  our  kind, 
and  it  behoves  you  to  be  specially  active  and 
zealous.  You  are  aware  that  no  holy  plaee 
on  earth  is  equal  to  the  city  of  Benares. 
Go  then  to  Benares,  and  exert  yourself  to 
frustrate  the  devotions  of  the  pious  people 
there  assembled. 

To  this  address  Hypocrisy  re- 
plies that  he  has  done  what  is 
wanted  at  Benares  so  effectively 
already,  that  those  who  by  day  at- 
tend the  holy  rites  are  by  night  the 
greatest  of  sinners. 

Besides  its  Epics  and  its  Dramas, 
Sanskrit  literature  boasts  also  of  its 
Lyric  poetry.  One  poem  of  this 
class  called  the  'Messenger  Church,' 
attributed  to  Kalidasa,  is  greatly 
praised  by  Mrs.  Manning.  Another 
also  by  Kalidasa,  *  The  Seasons,'  is 
spoken  of  in  rapturous  terms  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  by  its  Eng- 
lish and  German  translators. 

A  more  remarkable  class  of  books 
however  than  the  last  is  that  of 


Hindoo  Fables.     India  is  indeed  the 
proper  home  of  the  Fable.  Between 
A.D.  531  and  599,  the  great  oollecdan 
called  the  Panchatantra  was  tn^ 
lated  into  Pehlevi  at  the  commsnd 
of    Nushirvan,    King    of   Persia, 
under  the  name  of  Fables  of  BidpK 
or  Pilpay ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  these 
that  the  common  tales  of  our  wnt' 
ries  are  traceable.    What  maj  b&vc 
been  the  real  age  of  the  Panchatas- 
tra  (or  Five  Sections)  is  uncertain; 
it  preceded  at  all  events  the  oolk- 
tion  of  the  Eitopadesa  (Good  Ad- 
vice).    Both  sets  of  fables  are  meek 
alike,   and  arranged  in  a  siculir 
framework ;    namely,  the  i&stne- 
tions  of  a  Brahmin  to  the  semd 
a  king,  who  are  entrusted  to  ]m 
for  six  months'   education  in  S((. 
(politics).  The  lessons  so  bestovcQ, 
it  must  be  owned,  are  somewhi; 
Macchiavellian,  and  may  be  sqixub^ 
rised,  Mrs.   Manning  says,  in  tb 
following  simple  doctrine :  ^  Rogva 
if  cunning,   succeed.     Simpletoi& 
though  good  and  learned,  jBul.  Goal 
morals  are  allowed  however  to  U 
good  in  themselves,  and  to  be  pn- 
ferred  where  no  failure  is  risked' 

Lastly,  there  exists  in  India  1 
mass  of  fictions  of  the  class  of  iIk 
Arahian  Nightft^  the  most  popnltr 
being  '  The  Ocean  of  the  Streun^ 
of  Narrative,'  *  Twenty-five  Storia 
told  by  a  Vetala,'  'Thirty-tr^o 
Tales  told  by  Images,'  'ScTcntj. 
two  Tales  of  a  Parrot.'  And  so  coi> 
eludes  the  vast  cycle  of  Sanskrit 
literature,  having  contributed  to 
the  library  of  mankind  nearly  e?er. 
known  form  of  composition,  satiiu! 
only  a  History.  Neither  ancient  iii:<r 
mediaeval  India,  so  far  as  we  kso^ 
ever  had  an  Historian  or  even  st 
Annalist ;  and  in  the  enormous  bos 
of  their  relics  we  are  left  to  pics 
out  as  best  we  may  from  intw* 
evidence  the  chronology  even  of 
their  greatest  works.  We  knoir  al- 
most everything  about  their  jdsb^ 
their  opinions,  their  laws,  even  thsr 
lightest  fancies.  We  can  reoooainet 
their  whole  existence  probably  vitk 
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rreater  accnracy  than  we  can  pic- 
ore  the  lives  of  oar  own  ancestors 
a  oar  own  land  a  thonsand  years 
go.  Bat  the  seqnenceof  events,  the 
rars  and  conqnestB,  the  dynasties 
nd  revolntions  which  ordinarily 
II  for  as  the  pages  of  the  past  are 
1  the  case  of  India  almost  a  total 
lank. 

It  mast  be  confessed  that  the 
\oTy  cf  the  Hindoo  mind  as  re- 
ealed  in  Sanskrit  literatnre,  can- 
ot  be  contemplated  even  in  snch 

hasty  review  as  the  present, 
itfaout  a  sense  of  sadness  and 
jgret.  That  early  dawn  of  religion 
hich  breaks  in  the  Yedas,  instead 
:  shining  to  the  perfect  day  of 
itional  faith,  was  followed  only  by 
tfal  gleams  of  sonshine  and  cload, 
id  sank  at  last,  as  the  ages  went 
f,  into  the  thick  darkness  of  nn- 
ideemed  idolatry.  The  one  great 
iformation  which  alone  ever  broke 
le  continnity  of  Brahmin  eccle- 
astical  history,  the  rise  and  spread* 
ig  of  Buddhism  for  a  thousand 
Bars,  passed  away  from  India  like 
breeze  over  a  field  of  com ;  and 
>  record  save  a  few  old  mined 
>pes  remain  to  tell  thereof.  If  we 
mid  conceive  of  Protestantism 
)uri8hing  for  yet  twenty  g^nera- 
3ns  in  England,  and  then  utterly 
rept  off  and  forgotten,  and  Catho- 
Msm  reinstated  over  the  land, 
1th  only  the  mouldering  dome  of 
t.  Paul's  left  to  recall  to  the  anti- 
lary  the  schism,  of  the  past,  then 
e  should  have  an  analogue  of  the 
arvellous  story  of  the  two  great 
ral  creeds  of  the  East. 
Bat  is  there  no  lesson  for  us — 


even  if  wo  cannot  stretch  imagina- 
tion to  such  a  catastrophe — ^in  the 
example  of  India's  religious  his- 
tory ?  What  were  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  deterioration  of  that* 
vast  Established  Church,  which  in 
the  days  of  the  Bhagavad  Qita  had 
teachers  with  the  spirit  of  prophets 
and  the  piety  of  saints  ?  The  an- 
swer seems  unmistakable.  Beli- 
gion  fell  wholly  out  of  secular 
hands  into  that  of  a  priesthood, 
of  the  most  powerful  priesthood  in 
the  world ;  and  what  did  it  do  with 
it  ?  It  accomplished  precisely  the 
end  for  which  all  priesthoods  are 
for  ever  striving.  It  turned  reli- 
gion into  a  matter  of  rites  and  sa- 
craments. Then  symbols  became 
idols,  and  formal  observances  were 
exalted  above  moral  virtues;  and 
the  India  of  to-day,  with  its  three 
million  gods,  its  hideous  idols,  and  its 
gross  and  cruel  rites,  is  the  outcome 
of  the  three  millenniums  of  priestly 
rule. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  a  new  re- 
formation should  arise  in  India, 
capable  of  taking  deeper  root  in 
human  nature  than  Buddhism,  with 
its  sleeping  deity  and  Nirvana  para- 
dise, was  ever  qualified  to  do.  We 
rejoice  to  believe  that  we  see  the 
first  signs  of  such  a  reformation  in 
the  work  of  the  Brahmos  of  Bengal, 
and  we  shall  welcome  to  our  shores 
this  year  their  leader  and  repre- 
sentative Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  with 
the  confidence  that  he  at  least  is 
doing  his  utmost  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  future  religion  of  India 
not  on  any  holy  books  or  magical 
ceremonies,  but  on  the  eternal 
grounds  of  conscience  and  reason. 
Frances  Power  Cobbe. 
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TO  THEODORA. 

FROM   HER  HOPELESS  BUT  WORSHIPPING  LOVER. 


*  Like  the  old  age.*— Tbs^//*  Night. 


Tho'  every  dear  perfection 

Be  connsel  for  despair, 
Far  better  my  rejection 

Than  thou  less  good  or  fair. 

My  peace  of  heart  is  troubled, 
I  must  not  call  thee  mine ; 

But  all  my  world's  ennobled, 
And  life  made  more  divine. 

This  earth,  where'er  I  wander. 

Is  richer  as  thy  home, 
The  day  more  bright,  and  grander 

The  midnight  starry  dome. 

Man's  dim  heroic  glory, 

Its  lustre  doth  renew ; 
All  heights  in  song  or  story, 

Of  love  and  faith,  are  true. 

And  tho'  kind  Heav'n  completer 
Did  thee  than  others  make, 

I  count  all  women  sweeter 
For  thy  beloved  sake. 

If  sad)  as  too  unworthy, 
Yet,  happy  in  my  mood, 

I  bless  the  Maker  for  thee. 
Who  art  so  ^bat  and  good. 


W.A. 
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RABELAIS  AND  THE  RENAISSANCE. 


THE  French  literature  of  mono- 
graphs has  lately  received  a 
valuable  addition  in  M.  Mayrargnes' 
essay  on  Rabelais.  The  Homere 
hauffon  is  one  of  the  central  figures  of 
a  period  which  rivals  the  early  Ro- 
man empire  in  its  interest  for  minds 
whose  favoonte  exercise  is  to  detect 
the  analogies  of  the  present  and  the 
past  If  the  age  of  Tiberius  and 
Augustus  presents  the  spectacle  of 
a  refined,  luxurious,  and  weary 
society,  resigning  freedom  in  the 
desire  for  order,  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tniy  also  recalls  our  own  in  the 
wakening  of  thought,  the  breaking 
of  old  restraints,  the  intellectucd 
eagerness  of  a  time  when,  as  Bacon's 
&Toarite  motto  has  it,  '  Many  shall 
go  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall 
be  multiplied.'  In  that  age  when 
innovation,  at  first  displaying  itself 
in  the  fine  arts,  had  passed  beyond 
the  borders  of  ^ovtrtun^  where  the 
Church,  in  neglect  of  Plato's  advice, 
had  forgotten  to  arrest  it;  when 
the  Renaissance  had  become  con- 
scious of  itself,  the  antagonism  be- 
tween culture  and  faith  was  as 
apparent  as  it  is  to-day.  In  this  age 
perhaps  only  three  of  the  leading 
spirits  attain,  to  use  Mr.  Arnold's  ex- 
pression, '  to  see  their  way.'  Luther 
rests  on  the  feste  Burg  of  a  new 
dogma.  To  the  Florentine  scholar 
Mirandola,  the  contradictions  of 
religion  and  art  do  not  exist ;  in  the 
saintly  harmony  of  his  beautiful 
nature,  he  seems  able  to  serve  two 
masters,  the  new  learning  and  the 
old  bcliefis.  Widely  difierent  fix)m 
the  Italian  Platonist,  yet  not  less 
than  be  the  representative  man  of 
bis  age,  is  Fran9ois  Rabelais,  whom 
ire  would  here  attempt,  partly  un- 
ier  the  guidance  of  M.  Mayrargnes, 
io  consider  in  his  relation  to  the 
intellectual  movements  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Perhaps  of  all 
^ly  great  writers,  Rabelais  is  at 
irst  the  most  repulsive,  the  most 
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incomprehensible.  To  turn  to  his 
pages  after  reading  Coleridge's  en- 
comium, ranking  him  among  men  of 
creative  genius,  like  Cervantes  and 
Dante,  is  to  be  disappointed  and 
disgusted.  Where  is  the  humour, 
one  cannot  help  asking,  of  these  long 
catalogues  of  obsolete  words,  of  that 
continual  coarseness,  of  these  forced 
exaggerations,  and  records  of 
knavish  trickery,  or  of  gigantic 
buffoonery?  In  this  point  of  view 
Rabelais  suffers  the  common  fate  of 
the  humourists  of  the  past.  Comedy 
depends  much  on  the  fleeting  ele- 
ments of  society,  on  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  and 
Rabelais'  humour  is  even  more  in- 
volved in  such  details  than  that  of 
Aristophanes.  Like  Aristophanes 
he  delights  in  'dishes  and  fishes, 
beasts,  birds,  and  sesquipedalian 
blackguards.'  But  the  pungency 
of  the  old  G-reek  and  of  the  old 
French  nicknames  has  departed. 
Again,  Rabelais'  first  popularity  de» 
pended  in  part  on  his  travesty  of 
the  romances  of  the  false  chivalry ; 
and  burlesque  to  be  appreciated 
requires,  of  course,  a  knowledge  of 
the  work  parodied.  The  practical 
jokes  of  Panurge  are  repetitions 
of  the  old  national  farce  of  Pathelin, 
familiar  to  the  bourgeois  of  the 
fifteenth  century  as  Punchinello  to 
the  Italian.  The  classical  allusions 
of  Rabelais  are  merely  the  unavoid- 
able pedantry  of  the  day.  His  ex- 
aggeration, less  amusing  than  that 
of  some  American  jesters,  does  not 
aim  at  exciting  laughter  alone  ;  his 
g^nts  are  men  *  writ  large ;'  his 
indecency,  enormous  as  it  is,  is  only 
that  of  the  time  when  Margaret  of 
Valois  wrote  her  tales.  A  priest 
who  had  never  known  the  *  tender 
and  temperate  honours  of  the 
hearth;'  an  anatomist  for  whom 
nature  had  lost  her  sacredness  with 
her  mystery,  Rabelais  outdoes  the 
old  coniedy  in  the  grossness  of  his 
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language.  It  is  possible  tliat  this 
grossness  was  as  little  to  bis  taste 
as  to  tbat  of  Aristopbanes,  but  it 
was  popular  and  it  belpec^  to  divert 
tbe  attention  of  Francis  L,  wbo, 
fidend  of  letters  as  be  liked  to  seem, 
was,  in  Brantome's  language,  'un 
peu  rigonreux  a  &ire  brusler  vifs  les 
b^retiques  de  son  temps.'  In  tbe 
cbronicler  of  Pantagruel  tbere  is 
notbing,  as  in  tbe  terrible  proces- 
sion of  Brantome's  ladies,  to  sbock 
and  sicken;  nay,  in  reading  bim,  we 
may  believe  tbat,  as  Montaigne 
declares,  bis  generation  was  purer 
tban  its  successor.  Of  anotber  ele- 
ment of  tbe  wit  of  Eabelaisy  wbicb, 
if  it  existed,  must  necessarily  bave 
become  obscure,  too  mucb  bas  been 
made.  Personal  allusion  seems  to 
bave  formed  little  part  of  bis  plan. 
Tbe  ordinary  *  keys'  are  tborougbly 
valueless ;  tbeir  autbors,  bent  on 
finding  personal  allusions  in  every 
nickname,  strain  cbronology  and 
interpret  terms  witb  tbe  amusing 
latitude  of  monkisb  pbilologians. 
Wben  Motteux  connects  Tbelema, 
Babelais'  Utopian  abbey,  witb 
OaXafioe,  tbat  be  may  discover  an 
allusion  to  some  privately  married 
prelate,  we  are  reminded  of  tbe  inge- 
nuity wbicb  derived  femina  from 
fidei  minus,  and  malpficus  &om  male 
defide  sentiendus.  It  is  in  tbe  ligbt 
of  some  general  knowledge  of  bis 
age ;  not  of  scandalous  cbronicles, 
tbat  Rabelais  must  be  read,  to 
be  understood  as  be  is,  tbe  genius 
wbo  represents  witb  tbe  univer- 
sality of  Sbakespeare  tbe  tbougbt, 
tbe  religion,  tbe  laws,  manners,  and 
costume,  tbe  pleasure  and  tbe  me- 
lancboly,  tbe  aspirations,  and  tbe 
rare  regrets  of  tbe  sixteentb  cen- 
tury. In  tbis  universality  lies  tbe 
secret  of  Rabelais'  gaiety,  of  wbat 
be  calls  '  Pantagru^lisme,'  '  a  cer- 
tain jollity  of  mind  in  despite  of 
fortune.'  He  finds  pleasure,  and 
life,  and  an  answer  to  all  problems, 
in  tbe  mere  deligbt  of  cbange,  the 
sense  of  liberty,  tbe  air  of  a  new 
world.    Witb  Leo  X.,  be  seems  to 


exclaim,  '  Wbat  days  are  ours,  it  ig 
a  joy  to  live  in  tbem.'     Tbere  were 
minds  wbicb  tbe  atmospbere  of  the 
Renaissance  intoxicated  like  new 
wine,  men  drunk  witb  tbe  spirit  of 
humanity,    as    Spinoza   bas   been 
called  a  thinker  drunk  with  God* 
head.     Such  men  were  the  Italian 
Yanini,  and  William  Poetel,  one  of 
tbe  earliest  professors  in  the  Coll^ 
of  France.    Their  lives  were  mined    j 
by  a  kind  of  learned   fanatieisio,    . 
and  by  intense  confidence  in  their 
own   solutions   of  insoluble  ques- 
tions.  Whether  such  questions  can    j 
be  answered  at  all  is  no  concen, 
however,  of  Rabelais.     He  pictures 
his  age  as  a  crowd  of  bacchanals  ia 
search  of  un  grand  petU-Stre;  the 
bonds  of  tradition  are  loosened,  the 
barque  is  on   her  way :    there  a 
pleasure  for  tbe  joyous  pilgrims  is 
the  adventures  and  dangers  of  the 
deep ;  in  mocking  at  the  priests  and 
judges  who  dwell  on  tbe  isles  aad 
fragments    of   the    broken  worid. 
How  differently  the  new  age  ap- 
peared to  German  eyes,  M.  Miche^i 
has  well  illustrated  from.  DurerV 
'  Melancholia.'      Among  neglected 
instruments    of    science    site  Ifaac 
brooding  figure,  whose  leafy  crown 
bas  ceased  to  be  her  glory ;  whose 
eyes,  weary  witb  watching,  satiate 
witb  knowledge,  are  strained  as  the 
eyes  of  those  wbo  fain  would  see 
behind  tbe  veil. 

To  the  variety  of  his  subject 
Rabelais  brought  a  versatibtj  d 
genius  not  unusual  among  the  great 
men  of  his  day.  The  field  of  Imow- 
ledge  in  the  sixteenth  century,  new 
and  wide  as  it  seemed,  did  not  j?t 
cause  despair  by  a  manifest  infini- 
tude. There  was  no  division  d 
labour:  men  took  all  knowle<ig? 
for  tbeir  province.  The  universality 
of  Rabelais  is  plainly  disceraibJe  is 
tbe  little  tbat  is  known  of  his  h»- 
tory.  In  tbe  doubtful  legend  of  his 
life  be  is  represented  as  the  needj, 
wandering,  witty  Panm^,  to  whoB 
no  knowledge  and  no  pleasure  come 
amiss,  tbe  true  man  of  the  Renais- 
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sance.  Like  Erasmns,  he  is  bronglit 
np  to  religion,  like  him  he  disgusts 
the  brethren  bj  hnmorons  freaks, 
and  by  skill  in  secular  learning. 
He  is  protected  from  the  monks  by 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  bishops 
and  cardinals,  in  whose  eyes  he  pos- 
sesses the  supreme  rirtue  of  being 
a  good  companion.    At  MontpeHer, 
he  is,  along  with  Bondoletus,  the 
gloiy  of  the  medical  faculty ;   he 
edits  Hippocrates  and  Gralen;    at 
Lyons  he  aids  Sebastian  Gryphius  as 
a  compositor,  in  the  service  of  the 
press,  that  '  art  invented  by  divine 
inspiration*'      Anatomist,    printer, 
satirist,  at  a  moment  when  bigotry 
was    using  the  absence  and    the 
doubtful  temper  of  Francis  I.  as  a 
crosade    against  all  freedom   and 
novelty,     Babelais     had    a    triple 
reason  to  dread  the  fires   of  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  Parliament.   But 
though  Doletus,  his  friend  and  pub- 
lisher, was  burned,  though  Clement 
Marot,  valet-de-chambre    du  Boi, 
as  he  was,  could  not  escape  im- 
prisonment^  though   it  was    even 
proposed  to  punish  Marguerite  of 
Yalois,  the  sister  of  the  king ;  the 
dexterity  of  Rabelais  gained  him 
not   only   safety    but    preferment. 
More  than  once  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be   able  to   make    the 
journey  to  Italy,  then  the  holy  land 
of  letters.    In  Home,  where  Luther 
sees  the  scarlet  woman,  drunk  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  he  only  finds 
'L'ile  sonnante,'  wilJi  its  fkt  and 
unwholesome    birds,    '  cardingauz, 
monagauz,   pr^tregauz,'  living  in 
plenty  on  the  harvests  of  the  Tou- 
raine. 

This  assault  on  the  Papal  court 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  Sorboime, 
but  Rabelais  was  protected  by 
Francis  I.,  and  by  his  constant 
friend  the  Cardinal  dn  Bellay,  who 
appointed  him  to  a  prebend  and 
to  the  cure  of  Meudon.  At  Meudon 
he  passed  in  peace  the  closing  years 
of  his  life,  near  the  court,  and  en- 
joying the  best  intellectual  society 
of  his  time.     He  died  in  Paris  in 


1553,  receiving  there  what  he  has 
called  '  the  gentle,  the  desired,  the 
last  kind  embraces  of  our  dear  Alma 
Mater  the  earth,  that  is,  burial.* 

The  contempLation  of  a  life  like 
this,  genial,  learned,  happy,  makes 
us  ask  once  more  the  question,  what 
was  the  value  of  the  humanism 
professed  by  Rabelais  and  Erasmus, 
what  remedy  did  it  offer  to  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  this  'strange 
disease  of  modern  life?'  That  a 
gradual  reconstruction  of  society 
might  have  been  brought  about, 
without  the  turmoil,  persecution, 
and  long  religious  wars  of  the  Re^ 
formation,  through  the  peaceful  in- 
fluence of  men  of  culture,  has  been 
a  favourite  idea  with  some  thinkers; 
and  it  certainly  presented  itself  to 
many  of  the  greatest  of  the  huma- 
nists. We  would  here  consider  the 
means  through  which  they  expected 
culture  to  leaven  society :  the  diffe- 
rences between  their  active  huma- 
nism and  that  of  Rabelais,  and  some 
of  the  causes  of  the  complete  failure 
of  the  new  learning  to  reorganise 
society  and  belief.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  and  obvious  of  these 
causes  was  the  event  of  what  has 
been  called  a  moral  dynamic.  Stu- 
dents became  intensely  alive  to  l^e 
beauty,  the  pathos,  and  power  of 
human  life;  they  recognised  that 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  was 
not  God,  as  the  middle  ages  be- 
lieved and  taught,  but  man.  The 
discovery,  as  it  may  almost  be 
called,  of  Italy,  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  recognition  of  ancient 
life  as  unfolded  in  the  classics,  all 
contributed  to  awaken  a  sense  of 
the  fellowship  and  greatness  of  the 
race.  Could  this  sense  have  be- 
come a  living  force  among  all  the 
gpreater  intellects  of  the  time,  a  force 
such  as  the  new  religion  of  huma- 
nity believes  that  it  may  one  day 
be, — an  enthusiasm  capable  of  in- 
spiring the  contempt  of  luxury,  of 
wealth,  and  of  death,  Europe  might 
have  been  spared,  for  good  or  far 
evil,  the  revival  of  theology  and  the 
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liatreds  of  theologians.     Bat  this 
sacred  flame  was  kindled  onlj  in  a 
few  exceptional  natures ;  only  to  a 
few  did  cultare  seem  to  offer  a  new 
life  for  the  world  at  large.    With 
Kabelais  and  Erasmus,  humanism 
was  a  source  of  pleasing  sentiment, 
of  easy  conscious  bonhomie;   thej 
would  gladly  see  peace  and  good- 
will among  men,  but  they  '  leave  all 
difficulties  to  be  solved  by  popes  and 
emperors.'     They  wish  a  quiet  life 
for  every  one,  their  manners  are 
gentle  and  kindly.   Like  Montaigne, 
and  Ascham,  and  More,  they  have 
a   great    tenderness    for  children, 
who   seem    to   have    been   hardly 
treated  in  the  rough  foregoing  time, 
as   More  and   Montaigne   remem- 
bered from  the  experience  of  their 
own    youth,    and    Ascham    from 
the   sad  childhood  of  Lady  Jane 
Ghrey.     But  for  an  example  of  the 
other  kind  of  humanism,  of  an  en- 
thusiasm against  cruelty  and  intole- 
rance which  gave  the  strength  to 
endure  martyrdom,  we  must  turn 
from  Erasmus  and  Rabelais  to  the 
forgotten   printer,   Etienne    Dolet. 
Dolet  was  a  student  at  Toulouse 
when    Jean    Caturce   was   burned 
there  for  Lutheran  opinions  in  1532. 
No  Lutheran,  but  an  ardent  man  of 
letters,  an  opponent  of  Erasmus  in 
controversy,  and  a  fearless  lover  of 
freedom,  Dolet  protested  publicly  in 
the  city  against  the  judicial  murder. 
Babelais  alludes  to  the  affair  with  a 
shudder  which  tries  to  disguise  it- 
self as  a  sneer.     This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  Dolet*s  career  as  a  re- 
former in  the  cause  of  humanity,  a 
career  broken  by  frequent  imprison- 
ments and  ended  at  the  stake.     His 
hopes  for  the  future  are  expressed 
thus  in  his  Commentaries^  *I  would 
fain  see  letters,  holy  as  they  are, 
firmly  seated  in  every  breast,  let- 
ters, whose  austere  voice  withdraws 
us  from  sin:  I  would  have  kings 
caM  around  them  the  earnest  stu- 
dents of  justice  and  right ;  then  in 
truth  the  city  of  Plato  would  be 
realised.'      That  kings  should   be 


philosophers,  and  that  philosopben 
should  be  the  counsellers  of  kings, 
is  Dolet's  aspiration.  Li  point  of 
fact  the  Renaissance  did  break  down 
feudal  prejudices,  respect  for  letters 
did  raise  laymen  of  humble  birth  to 
positions  which  had  previonalybeea 
held  by  bishops  or  by  nobles.  Bat 
these  new  advisers  did  not  prove  to 
be  the  *  earnest  students  of  right;' 
the  false  chivalry  was  subdaed,  but 
only  to  be  superseded  by  a  not  less 
selfish  and  frivolous  monarchy.  The 
mild  lessons  of  humanism  were  not 
destined  to  effect  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion through  the  ministers  of  kings. 
'The  schole-philosophie,'  as  More 
says  in  the  Utopia,  *  is  not  unplea- 
sant among  friends,  but  in  the 
counseUs  of  kinges,  where  greate 
matters  be  reasoned  and  debated 
with  great  authority,  these  things 
have  no  place.'  More  is  the  great 
example  of  the  new  spirit^  which 
*  regarded  not  the  doctors  and 
learned  men,  but  regarded  the 
people.'  The  Utopia,  of  which  M. 
Michelet  speaks  contemptuoaslj,  as 
in  comparison  with  RabelaiSf  a 
faded  and  feeble  romance,  breathes 
a  spirit  of  true  pity,  not  abore 
concerning  itself  with  the  details  of 
abuses  and  of  their  remedies. 

Turning  from  Dolet  and  from 
More  to  Rabelais,  we  find  everr 
institution  of  the  age  subjected  to 
the  most  searching  criticism,  and 
often  most  justly  to  the  severest 
condemnation.  But  this  judgment 
is  pronounced,  not  because  these 
institutions  have  become  narrow, 
selfish,  and  to  all  men  dangerons 
and  obstructive ;  but  because  their 
antique  want  of  grace  vexes  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  caltore, 
because  they  check  a  sort  of  aim- 
less speculation,  pursued  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  individual.  We 
will  attempt  to  show  how  the  hu- 
manism of  Rabelais — a  hamanism 
entirely  devoid  of  the  enthnsiasm 
of  humanity— consisted  merely  in 
the  claim  of  the  educated  man  to 
enjoy  the  right  of  free  search  for 
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beautj,  pleasure,  and  knowledge ; 
how  anstocratio  he  is,  even  in  the 
sphere  of  religion ;  how  completely 
he  neglects  the  needs  of  the  mnlti- 
tude  which  required,  not  the  privi- 
lege of  vague  lihertj  of  thought, 
bnt  an  answer  to  practical  ques- 
tions.   If  this  can  be  shown,  the 
inefficiency  of  mere  culture  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury will  be  obvious,  for  there  is 
scarcely  an  idea  of  the  Renaissance 
which  does  not  appear  in  Rabelais' 
theory  of  education,  of  politics,  of 
war,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  and 
is  not  treated  by  him,  jester  as  he 
is,  with  a  certain  veiled  earnest- 
ness. 

Education  is  the  first  serious 
question  that  meets  us  in  the  bur- 
lesqae  romance.  Orangousier,  the 
representative  of  rude  yet  easy 
times,  has  a  gigantic  son,  Gar- 
gantua,  who  early  gives  strange 
signs  of  great  natural  genius,  but 
who  only  receives  the  ordinary  edu- 
cation of  the  middle  ages.  At  first 
he  is  brought  up  among  the  women, 
and  the  description  of  his  nurses, 
scarcely  more  refined  than  those  of 
Gulliver  in  Brobdingnag,  seems  to 
be  a  satire  on  the  relation  between 
great  ladies  and  their  pages,  such 
as  that  which  is  the  theme  of  the 
well  known  romance  of  Petit  Jehan 
de  Saintre. 

Next  comes  higher  teaching. 
Orangousier,  old-fashioned  as  he  is, 
is  no  bigot :  he  does  not  hold  '  ce 
fol  langage/  of  which  Alain  Char- 
trier,  and  in  England  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  complain,  *  que  noble  homme 
ne  doit  s^avoir  les  lettres,' — ^that  to 
*  a  great  gentylman  it  is  a  notable 
reproach  to  be  well  learned.'  Master 
Tubal  Holofemes,  a  renowned  so- 
phister,  is  employed  to  teach  Gar- 
gantua  the  alphabet,  and  being  an 
advocate  of  the  painful  process 
known  as  'grounding  boys  well,' 
manages  to  occupy  five  years  and 
three  months  in  this  task.  An  in- 
teresting treatise  on  the  logical 
moods,  composed  in  the  eleventh 


century,  next  engages  the  students, 
and  is  followed  by  other  works  as 
much  out  of  date,  but  still  taught, 
as  appears  from  the  evidence  of 
Erasmus,  in  the  schools  during  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
No  wonder  that  Grargantua,  his 
physical  training  entirely  neglected, 
becomes  '  foolish,  simple,  doted  and 
blockish,'  and  requires  a  new  tutor 
to  instruct  him  in  the  new  learning. 
This  tutor  is  Ponocrates,  and  his 
scheme  of  education,  though  based, 
as  M.  Michelet  justly  observes,  on 
no  social  or  religious  principle,  is 
described  in  Rabelais'  happiest 
manner.  *  Gargantua  is  so  in- 
structed as  to  lose  not  any  one 
moment  of  the  day  ;  the  medisaval 
division  of  education  into  the  tri- 
vium  and  quad'rivium  is  deserted 
for  the  Greek  scheme  of  /jtovaiicri  and 
yvfivaartKri.*  The  whole  account  of 
the  training  of  the  young  g^nt 
recalls  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  contem- 
porary essay,  *The  Govemour,'  and 
Rabelais'  system,  like  that  of 
Elyot,  is  possible  only  for  a  '  nobil- 
man's  or  gentylman 's  son.'  The 
pupil  begins  his  day  with  the  bath, 
he  listens  to  lectures  on  astronomy 
and  medicine ;  he  reads  the  classics, 
including  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Plutarch 
and  Marinus,  as  the  robust  scholars 
of  the  Renaissance  read  them  when 
the  ancients  were  still  the  gpoddes 
of  science,  and  had  not  yet  been 
cut  up  into  portions  so  short  as  to 
lack  interest  and  almost  meaning. 
At  dinner  was  read  aloud  'some 
pleasant  history  of  the  warlike  ac- 
tions of  former  times,'  as  Francis  I. 
was  accustomed,  Budeeus  tells  us, 
'  inter  epulas  uti  auscultationibus.' 

The  physical  education  of  Ga>r- 
gantua  comprises  all  the  sports 
enumerated  by  Elyot,  such  as 
•lyftyng  and  throwyng  the  hevy 
stone,  playing  at  tenyse,  wrestlyng, 
runnyng,  swimmyng,  and  dyvers 
semblable  exercyses.' 

Riding,  the  special  gprace  of  a 
gentleman,  is  not  neglected.  Gttr- 
gantua  would  have  been  a  pupil 
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after  old  Eljot's  heart,  who  praises 
riding  for  a  reason  of   his   own. 

*  To  ride  surely  and  cleane,  on  a 
great  horse,  and  a  ronghe,  importeth 
a  majesty  and  drede  to  inferiour 
persones,  beholdyng  him,  above  the 
common  coarse  of  other  men, 
dauntyng  a  fierce  and  cruel  beaste.' 
The  evening  ends  with  cards,  dice, 
and  chess,  'wherein,'  Elyot  says, 

*  is  ryghte  subtle  engyne,  whereby 
the  witte  is  made  more  sharp.' 
Prayer  '  to  Grod  the  Creator,'  and  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  day,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  are 
the  last  exercises  of  all.  In  one 
point  Babelais'  scheme  is  a  little 
less  complete  than  that  of  honest 
Elyot  —  Gburgantua  is  not  taught 
^  daunoyng,  as  an  introduction  into 
the  first  moral  virtue  called  pru* 
dence.' 

The  studies  of  Gargantua  are  in- 
terrupted, as  the  peaceful  labours 
of  the  Renaissance  so  often  were, 
by  rumours  of  war.  Picrochole,  a 
king  who  in  his  passion  for  uni- 
versal rule  is  perhaps  meant  for  a 
caricature  of  Charles  Y.,  has  in- 
vaded the  quiet  realms  of  Gran- 
gousier.  Qargantua  hurries  home 
to  aid  his  fa^er;  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  ensuing  campaign,  we 
have  Babelais'  views  of  politics  and 
war.  Like  all  the  great  writers  of 
the  time,  he  is  an  advocate  of 
peace  at  almost  any  price.  The 
men  of  letters  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had  good  reason  for  their 
opinion.  War  was  not  in  their 
eyes,  as  in  those  of  the  poet  of  our 
more  peaceful  days,  the  awakening 
from  national  sloth  and  commercial 
greed.  It  made  travelling  impos- 
sible, and  to  travel  in  order  to  com- 
pare unedited  MSS.  and  to  consult 
living  scholars,  was  at  once  the 
pleasure  and  the  necessity  of 
students.  The  peaceful  republic  of 
letters,  of  which,  far  more  than  of 
their  native  states,  Italian,  French, 
English,  and  German  thinkers  felt 
themselves  citizens,  was  distracted 


by  the  quarrels  of  alien  aoibitioia 
and    interests.       We    may  recall 
Scaliger's     troubles :      Bommoned 
firom  his  desk  to  take  his  share  of 
garrison  duty.     The  splendour  tnd 
attraction  of  the  old  cbivaliy  was 
gone,    for    war    could   confer  oo 
honours    so   dear    as    the  lanrelt 
which  were  the  prize  of  learned 
peace.     When  Epistemon,  in  B&> 
belais'  burlesque  epic,  enters,  lib 
Er  in  the  Bepuhlic^  the  House  of 
Hades,  he  finds  Xerxes  *  a  seller  of 
mustard,  and   Hector  a  scullion,' 
while  Epictetus,  the  slave  philo- 
sopher who  in  his  life  had  eiil 
things,  sits  '  attired  in  the  French 
&8hion,  under  a  pleasant  arbooi, 
with  company  of  merry  maidens.' 

In  war  then  the  men  of  the  E£> 
naissance  saw  only  disturbanoe  of 
the  business  of  life,  to  nndeTStand 
and  to  enjoy.  It  was  this  di£- 
turbanoe  of  the  quiet  which  hift 
friend  Marot  sighed  for, 

S'on  nous  laissoit  noe  jours  en  paiz  lua, 
Du  temps  pi^nt  4  plaisir  disposer 
Et  librement  Tiyre  oonime  il  fkat  Tim! 

far  more  than  any  sympathy  with 
the  wretchedness  of  suffering  W 
manify,  that  induced  "Rabelais  and 
his  contemporaries  to  dream  of 
European  peace.  Bat  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  Babelais  has  none  of  Fn»- 
sart's  contempt  *  ixUis  winjfviaisJ  Hi^ 
description  of  the  ruined  villages— 
'smoking  dung-hills '  Charles  Y. of 
France  called  them  in  scorn,  when 
they  marked  the  track  of  an  in- 
vading English  army — showsaUnif  b 
of  true  humanity.  Grangouaer  di&> 
plays  a  noble  emotion  and  sjin- 
pai^y  with  his  poor  suljeicts. 
Despised  by  Picrochole,  as  a  "king 
who  has  money  in  his  ootten'—^ 
rare  occurrence  among  the  bojiA 
a^d  extravagant  kings  of  1520— he 
thus  states  his  view  of  the  reb- 
tions  between  prinoe  and  people; 
'  II  faut  que  maintenant  en  n& 
main  tremblante  je  prenne  k  lance 
et  la  masse,  jwur  Beoounr  H 
garantir  mes  pauvraa  eujets.  I* 
raison  le  Tent  axnai;  car  de  kv 
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labeor  je  sak  entretonn,  et  de  leor 
snenr  je  Buis  nourri,  moi,  mes  en- 
faoiis,  et  ma  fiuniUe.'     This  yiew  of 
tbe  matnal  benefits  of  monarclij  is 
that  of  Rabelais  throughout.  Kmgpi 
alone,  as  a  class,  escape  his  satire ; 
he  does  not,  like  Erasmus,  consider 
tkem  '  people-devouring  princes  ; ' 
he  shows  none  of  the  rebellious 
passion  of  Buchanan  and  LaBoetie. 
Jast  as  the  first  jears  of  Nero  and 
of  so  many  other  despots  have  been 
peaceful    and    promising,    so    the 
earlj  period  of  the  absolutism  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  full  of  hope. 
The  monarchs    Henry  VIII.    and 
Francis  I.  had  a  generous  love  of 
letters :  the  opportunity  to  effect  a 
peaceful  revolution  seemed  in  their 
hands.     Their  failure  and  their  de- 
feat are  too  well  known ;  but  to  the 
end  with  Rabelais,  kings  are  lee 
Ions  geanie,  g^reater  and  wiser  than 
the   mass    of   men,    fathers,    and 
Mends. 

The  war  ends  with  the  victory 
of  Crargantna,  the  prisoners  are  set 
to  work  at  the  new  printing-presses 
of  Grangousier,  and  the  spoils  are 
apportioned.  It  only  remains  to 
provide  for  Friar  John,  Gargantua's 
ally,  the  merry  and  warlike  monk 
of  Senille.  To  him  is  assigned  the 
privilege  of  founding  a  new  '  order 
of  Fair  Ease,'  and  of  building  the 
Abbey  of  Th^leme.  Theleme  cor- 
responds in  Babelais  to  the  New 
Atlantis  of  Bacon :  as  the  publicists 
have  their  Utopias,  states  Kar*  eh^fiy, 
he  has  his  abbey  a  son  devis.  Into 
this  pure  and  gracious  fantasy  none 
of  the  familiar  grossness  is  allowed 
to  intrude.  By  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  rises  an  abbey,  '  an  hundred- 
fold more  splendid  than  the  Chiteau 
of  Chambord.'  No  walls  surround 
it,  no  chapel  localises  worship,  no 
bells  tell  the  hour,  ncme  save  beau- 
tiful women  and  learned  men  are 
adndtted  to  the  order.  Their  rules 
enjoin  not  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience,  but  wealth,  honourable 
marriage,  and  a  life  in  liberty..  Clad 
in  the  most  gorgeous  fashion  of  the 


age,  'in  coats  of  satin,  damask, 
velvet,  and  those  either  orange, 
tawny,  green,  white,  or  bright 
crimson,'  they  pass  their  time  'in 
the  fair  great  libraries  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,'  or 
*  by  the  river-side  in  the  fair  garden 
of  pleasure.'  In  all  the  strictest 
tie  of  their  order,  there  was  but  one 
law  to  be  observed.  Fat  ce  que 
VOULDRAS,  'because  men  that  are 
free,  well-bom,  well-bred,  have  na- 
turally a  spur  that  prompteth  them 
to  virtuous  actions  —  which  is 
called  honour.'  What  has  been 
said  of  Plato's  Republic  is  not  less 
true  of  Th6ieme ;  it  is  an  attempt 
to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles, 
to  combine  the  free  thought  and 
luxuriant  life  of  the  Renaissance 
with  the  peace  and  leisure  of  the 
ancient  abbeys  of  the  Touraine. 
Recalling  in  many  respects,  the 
House  of  Solomon,  in  Bacon's  New 
Atlantis,  Theleme  differs  in  this — 
that  it  is  only  open  to  the  well- 
bom,  the  rich,  and  free:  thejoUy 
face  of  Friar  John  is  not,  like 
Bacon's  Ruler's,  that  '  of  one  who 
pitied  men.' 

With  the  foundation  of  Theleme 
the  story  of  Gargantua  ends,  he 
becomes  an  admonishing  voice, 
heard  at  intervals  in  the  adventures 
of  his  son,  Pantagruel.  Pantagruel 
is  not  like  his  father,  a  man  of  war 
from  his  youth;  he  is  the  joyous 
wanderer  in  search  of  truth  who 
comes  to  know  the  manners  and 
cities,  the  religions  and  literature 
of  men.  In  this  later  portion  of 
this  romance,  Rabelais  becomes 
much  more  bold  and  open  in  his 
allusions,  fewer  feats  of  gigantic 
gauloiserie  are  recorded,  the  giants 
themselves  are  humanised,  and 
fresh  interest  is  given  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Panurge,  the  wandering, 
needy,  unprincipled  scholar. 

As  in  the  Gargantua,  the  subject 
of  literature  and  of  education  is  the 
first  to  receive  notice,  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  discrimi- 
nation of  Rabelais'  judgment,  nnbe- 
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wildered  in  tlie  wide  field  of  new 
studies.     Nothing    was    more    at- 
tractive to  the  carious  spirits  of  the 
sixteenth  century  than  the  mystic 
literature  of  the  East.     Men  sought 
among  the  Jewish  Cabbalists  for 
traces  of  that  ultimate  philosophy, 
which  might  exist,  Plato  thought, 
as  a  sacred  song  among  Oriental  or 
Hyperborean  tribes,  a  song  with 
power  to  lull  the  child  within  our 
breasts,   and  to  slay  the    fear  of 
death.     Among  such  seekers  it  is 
enough  to  mention  the  great  names 
of  Miraudola  and  Beuchlin.      So 
like    them    as    to    be     constantly 
grouped  along  with  them  among 
mystics,  were  charlatans  like  Cor- 
nelius Agrippe^  men  who  constructed 
a  system  out  of  the  surface  absnrdi- 
•ties  of  the  Cabbala.     It  is  easy  to 
confuse  these    opposite  schools  of 
/dreamers,  and  especially   easy  for 
:fk  satirist  to  throw  upon  both  com- 
•mon    scorn.     But  Rabelais,   while 
.  quite  incredulous  as  to  the  '  won- 
.der- working    word'    of   Beuchlin, 
reserves  his  satire  for  the  monkish 
opponents  of  the  Hebrew  scholar; 
Ortuinus  Gratius,  and  Bricot,  who 
are  charged  with  the  authorship  of 
books    ludicrously   unmentionable. 
Beuchlin's  studies  aided  philology 
jinddentally,  as  alchemy  aided  che- 
mistry.    But  no   such  good  could 
..come  from  the  occult  philosophy  of 
Agrippa,   'this  madpash    Bedlam, 
'this   hair-brained  fop,'  is  left  'to 
jrave  and  doze  with  his  private  and 
intimately  acquainted  devils,  who 
*if  they  were  not  the  very  worst  of 
Alii    infernal    fiends,    would    never 
ihave    deigned    to    serve    such     a 
knavish  cur  as  this  is.' 

This  eloquent  denunciation  is 
from  the  lips  of  Panurge.  The 
scholar  wished  to  marry,  but  feared 
that  his  married  life  might  furnish 
matter  for  a  chapter  of  Brantome. 
A  great  portion  of  the  Pantagruel 
is  occupied  with  Panurge's  diffi- 
culties,— ^with  one  sad  result  he 
consults  lawyers,  poets,  priests, 
^na^icians,   doctors,     'Your^  sbMl 


be  the  common  &te,'  they  all  reply. 
Naturally  this  part  of  Babekifl^ « 
it  is  perhaps  the  wittiest,  is  also  the 
coarsest  of  his  writings.    We  naj 
omit  the  adventures  of  Panurge  iill 
the  moment  when  he  sets  off  inth 
Pantagruel  to  seek  through  all  tbe 
world  the  oracle  of  truth,  whick 
oracle  resides  in  a  mysterious  botde. 
Society  is  figured  as  a  sea,  studded 
with  islands,  each  island  possesnng 
its  own  oracle,  true  or  false.    Troth 
is  sought  in  vain  in   the  land  of 
Eutelechy,    the    realm    of   Queen 
Whims,  the  muse  of  metaphysics. 
This  maiden  looks   young  though 
her  age  is  more  than  two  thousand 
years ;  she  has  the  bloom  and  youth 
of   eternal    aspiration,    of  eternal 
illusion.     '  At  dinner  she  never  eats 
anything  but  categories,  and  hypo- 
theses, and  second  intentions,'  the 
hard  fare  of  early  Ic^cal  training; 
but    ^her    supper    is    of   celestial 
ambrosia,  and  divine   nectar'— fi- 
guring perhaps  contemplation,  and 
sterile  ecstasy,  the  goal  of  a  mis- 
taken system  of  thought.    In  this 
fashion    Rabelais    recognises   the 
beauty  of  the  *  theoretic  '  life,  though 
it  can  never  satisfy  his  longings  or 
solve  his  questions.     A  more  cruel 
host  than  Queen  Whims,  is  Judge 
Qrippeminaud.     It  is  hard  for  eren 
the  Pantagrueliste  to  be  'joUj'in 
the  face  of  this  incarnation  of  Uie 
Parliament  and  the  Sorbonne.  How 
many  thinkers  like  Dolet  and  Ser- 
vetus  were  doomed  to    hear  from 
Galvinistic  or   judicial    lips,   that 
bullying  voice,  the  voice  of  Jnd^ 
Jeffreys,  or  of  Mr.  Hategood.    *  ^  Do 
you  think,"    said  my  lord,  "you 
are  in  the  wilderness  of  your  foolish 
university,  wrangling  and  bawling 
among  the  idle,  wandering  searchers 
after  truth?  ...  By  Gold,  people 
must  here  give  categorical  answers 
to  what  they  know.     By  Gold,  they 
mnst  confess  they  have  done  those 
things  which   they  have  not,  nor 
ought  to  have  done.     By  Grold,  they 
must  protest  that  they  know  what 
they  never  knew  in  their  lives,  and 
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ader  all    patience    must  be   their 
onlj  remedy." ' 

'The  furred  law-cats,  so  cursed 
and   cruel,   so    mad    and    hungry 
afler  Christian  blood,'  are  appeased 
with  a  large  leathern  purse  stuffed 
with    golden     crowns;    and    from 
Giant  Law  the  pilgrims  pass  to  the 
domain  of  Giant  Pope.     The  Pope- 
hawk  dwells  in  the  Ringing  Tsle, 
where  bells  chime  for  mass  all  day 
long.    In  this  island  amazing  com- 
mentators have  chosen  to   detect 
an  allusion  to  England.     It  is  diffi* 
colt  to  imagine  the  possibility  of 
missing  the  meaning  of  this  open 
satire  on  the  indolence  and  greed  of 
the   Papal    court.      Bold    as   this 
satire  is,  it  was  probably  the  safest 
mode     of     attacking     priestcraft. 
Since  the  days  of  Walter  de  Mapes 
the  lives  of  tbe  clergy  had  been 
fair  game ;  the  danger  lay  in  sati- 
rising doctrine.    This  Rabelais  does 
not  do ;   he  is  irrererent,   seldom 
heretical.     In  the  earlier  portion  of 
his   hook,    passages    occurred     in 
which  the  Reformers    seemed    to 
recognise  an  ally.     Thus  Grangou- 
flier,  learning  from  some  pilgrims, 
that  the  pestilence  was  said  by  their 
preachers  to  have  come  from  St. 
Sebastian,   breaks  out  thus,  '  Les 
faux  prophetes,  vous  annoncent-ils 
tels  abus,  blasphement-ils  en  cette 
fa^n  les  saints  de  Dieu,  qu'ils  les 
font  semblables  aux  diables,  .... 
la  peste  ne  tue  que  les  corps,  mais 
de  tels   imposteurs    empoisonnent 
les  &me8.'     We  are    reminded    of 
Colet's  indignation  at  the  shrine  of 
Canterbury.     Again  the  mystic  ode 
of  the  order  of  Theleme,  inviting  true 
expounders  of  the  gospel,  breathes 
the  spirit  of  tbe  earlier  fathers  of 
the  Reformation : 

Cj  eotrez,  tous  qui  le  saint  ^Tungile  sens 

agile  annoncez  ;  quoi  qu'on  gronde, 
EntKz,  qn'on  fonde  ici  Lk  foy  profonde. 

But  Protestantism  became  in  its 
turn  dogmatic  and  exacting,  and 
Rabelais  preferred  the  indifference 
of  the  Citfdinab/and  the  security 


of  tradition,  to  the  narrowness  of 
Calvin,  and  the  dogma  which  had 
been  formed  under  his  own  eyes. 
From  his  retirement  at  Meudon,  he 
threw  stones,  as  one  of  the  Estiennes 
complained, '  into  both  the  gardens.' 
Calvin  attacked  him  in  an  essay 
De  Seandalis,  and  he  replied  by 
ranking  among  the  monstrous  brood 
of  Antiphysie,  'les  d^moniaaues 
Calvinistes  imposteurs  de  Geneve, 
et  antres  monstres  contrefaits  en 
d6pit  de  nature.'  Rabelais'  own 
faith  was  of  neither  house,  it  was 
an  intellectual  Deism,  formulated  in 
a  definition  of  Grod,  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  an  obscure  Alexandrian, 
'la  sphere  intellectuelle,  de  laquelle 
en  tout  lien  est  le  centre,  et  n'a  en 
aucun  lieu  circouf^rence.'  As  to 
the  destiny  of  the  individual  soul, 
his  belief  is  well  compared  by  M. 
Mayrargues  to  that  of  Goethe  as 
expressed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Wieland.  '  Je  crois,  dit 
Pantagruel,  que  toutes  &mes  inteU 
lectives  sont  exemptes  des  ciseaux 
d' Atropos ;  toutes  sont  immortelles, 
anges,  demons,  et  humaines.'    Only 

He  who  failed  not  in  the  earthly  strife, 
His  soul  well  knit,  and  all  his  battles 
won. 
Mounts,  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life. 

It  is  in  the  passage  where  this  ex- 
pression of  limited  hope  occurs, 
that  Pantagruel  tells  a  'very  sad 
story  of  the  death  of  the  heroes,' 
and  of  how,  upon  a  time,  a  voice 
was  heard  in  the  night,  proclaiming 
by  desert  shores  'that  Pan  was 
dead.' 

'  "For  my  part,"  says  Pantagruel, 
"I  understand  this  of  that  great 
Saviour  of  the  fidthful  who  was 
shamefully  put  to  death  at  Jerusa- 
lem, during  the  reign  of  Tiberius." 
Pantagruel  having  ended  this  dis- 
course,  remained  silent,  and  full  of 
contemplation.  A  little  while  after, 
we  saw  the  tears  flow  out  of  his 
eyes  as  big  as  ostrich  egg^.'  These 
were  tears  of  remembrance  and 
regret^  the  inconsolable  regret  d*un 
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monde ;  for  a  moment  the  spirit  of 
the  Renaissanoe  recognises  the  nni- 
versal  beaaiy  of  faith ;  for  a  moment 
the  buffoon  is  filled  '  with  pity  and 
mournfal  aire/ 

As  yet  no  shore  has  contained 
the  trae  oracle,  neither  the  isle  of 
Eatelechy,  nor  the  Ringing  Isle,  nor 
the  land  of  the  Macreons,  where  in 
a  dark  and  deserted  forest  lie  the 
fanes  of  forgotten  gods,  and  the 
shrines  of  creeds  outworn ;  temples, 
obelisks,  pyramids,  and  tombs,  with 
inscriptions  in  Greek,  Agarenian, 
Sclavonic,  and  Arabic.  Tired  of 
seeking  the  living  among  the  dead, 
the  voyagers  touch  at  the  Lantern 
Isle,  where  dwell  the  clear  intellects 
of  the  old  world,  notably  the  spirit 
of  Aristophanes.  But  now  the  har- 
bour is  in  sight,  they  ground  on  the 
sacred  shores  of  Bacbuc,  the  gates  , 
of  a  new  temple  open  mysteriously 
of  their  own  accord,  and  the  oracle 
of  the  bottle  is  delivered  and  re- 
ceived among  ecstasies  half-sacred, 
half-obscene. 

Here  we  leave  Babelais  at  his 
journey's  end,  with  the  final  ques- 
tion, how  are  we  to  understand  the 
oracle  of  the  bottle  ?  Does  Rabelais 
intend  merely  to  repeat  the  saying 
of  them  of  old,  '  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  '  ?  Or 
is  his  meaning  that  suggested  in  a 
recent  essay  on  religion,  by  M. 
Albert  Reville,  *que  Thomme  trouve 
le  vraa  en  consultant  sa  nature  in- 
spir6e,  r6ohauffee  par  la  gen^reuse 
vertu  des  sentimens  ^lev^,  des 
paasions  nobles,  des  61ans  sublimes, 
qui  d6cuplent  son  etre  et  lui  per- 
mettent  de  saisir  les  r6alit6s  supe- 
rieures,  qui  echappaient  a  ses  rai- 
sonnemens  impuissans  et  a  ses 
m^thodes  boiteuses'?  And  if  this  be 


his  meaauBg  can  we  agree  with  IL 
Reville,  '  que  Tesprit  hamain,  dsu 
Tage  modeme,  ponrrait  bien  avoir 
fait  a  sa  maniere  le  voyage  de  Psnta- 
g^el,  et  ne  trouver  ce  qu'il  cfaerche, 
qu'en  s'interrogeant  loi-m^me  mr 
ces  hauteurs  revelatrices  on  le  senti- 
ment, purifi^  et  vivifie,  loi  permet 
de  saisir  directement  cette  vente, 
que  ni  la  superstition  ni  la  ro^iociAo- 
lion  ne  connait '  ?•    Or  Tmnst  we  not 
rather     assert     that     these     clear 
heights  of  emotion  are  only  attain- 
able, at  least  for  the  vast  minority 
of   our  race,   as  a  result    of  xht 
revealed  beliefs,  the  faith  and  sacred 
hopes,  of  which  they  are  supposed 
by  M.  Reville  to  be  themselves  the 
evidence  ?     Is  it  not  here  that  bo 
many  of  our  new  systems  ivill  £ul, 
as  the  Renaissance  failed,  to  satisfr 
the  longings  of  the  world,  longingi 
too    eager    and    imperious    to    be 
appeased  by  doctrines  light  as  the 
ambrosia  of  Queen  Whims  ?     Is  k 
not  possible  that  men's  aspirations, 
cut  off  from  historical  fact,  nuy 
refuse  to  accept  their  own  ezistenoe 
as  the  evidence  of  their  fulfilment 
nay  desert  for  ever  human  breasta, 
leaving  an  empty  house,  swept  and 
garnidbed,  to  be  occupied  perhaps 
by  the    coarse    epicureanism,  the 
obvious  interpretation  of  the  orade 
of  the  bottle  ?   This  was  the  pluloao- 
phy  of  the  life  of  base  pleasure, 
fatal  alike  to  morals  and  art,  that 
constitutes  the  Renaissance  as  un- 
derstood   by  Mr.   Rusldn.       This 
philosophy '  too    it    was   that   kit 
France,  among  the  oonfiictB  of  re^ 
action,  of  the  Renaissance,  and  of 
the  Refonnation,  undecided,  and  a» 
M.  Henri  Martin  has  said,  ^  alone 
among  the  great  Powers,  without  a 
policy.'  A  Lk 
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MB.  EDITOR,— Ifc  lias  seemed 
to  me  that  at  this  time,  when 
the  snhject  of  voting  by  ballot  is 
under  discnssioa  in  England,  a 
short  statement,  setting  forth  the 
practical  working  of  that  method 
in  the  United  States,  might  not  be 
wholly  useless  or  nninteresting. 
Mj  purpose  is  not  to  deal  with 
theories,  and  with  merely  apparent 
and  snpposable  relations  between 
hcts  which  might  be  imagined  to 
be  combined  as  canse  and  effect, 
neither  to  interfere  with  the  ethics 
of  the  subject ;  but  rather  to  give  an 
exposition  of  unquestionable  facts, 
and  to  draw  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  as  they  really 
exist  in  my  country,  in  connection 
with  the  system  of  ballot-Toting. 
From  arguments,  either  for  or 
agamst  the  system,  I  shall  scru* 
palonsly  re&ain,  though  I  may  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  arguments  by 
others;  and  I  shall  seek  especially 
to  supply  that  underlying  and  sub- 
stantial knowledge  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  proper  comprehension 
of  that  argument  in  fikvour  of  the 
ballot  which  is  founded  upon  the 
assertion  of  its  successful  working 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  \^ 
seen  that  some  of  the  facts  which 
conduce  to  that  successful  working 
in  the  United  States  might  be  surely 
expected  to  occur  also  in  any  other 
coontry  reasonably  free  and  not  less 
than  moderately  prosperous ;  that 
other  £ftcts  which  exist  in  the 
United  States  do  not  now,  and  veiy 
probably  will  never,  exist  in  Eng- 
land; that  still  A  third  class  of 
facts  are  of  that  nature  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as  growing  out  of 
the  temper  of  the  people  and  the 
usages  of  society,  and  theirefore 
might  or  might  not  happen  to  be 
reproduced  in  other  nations. 

It  is  worth  while,  at  the  outset, 
to  sketch  even  the  minute  details 


of  the  method  which  is  now  pur- 
sued in  the  United  States ;  for  upon 
the  skill  with  which  this  method  is 
adapted  to  the  task  which  it  has  to 
perform  depends  in  no  small  degree 
the  value  of  the  system  itself.  A 
long  time,  generally  several  weeks, 
before  the  election  day  a  list  is  pre- 
pared in  each  voting  district^  upon 
rwhich  it  is  intended  to  place  the 
names  of  all  persons  legally  entitled 
to  cast  a  vote  in  that  district.  These 
lists  are  kept  open  for  public  in- 
spection, which,  by  advertisement, 
is  especially  requested  to  be  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  any 
omissions.  Kthe  name  of  any  person 
not  entitled  to  vote  is  placed  upon 
the  list,  objection  is  made  by  chal- 
lenging his  vote  when  he  offers  it 
at  the  polls.  The  question  of  his 
right  is  then  and  there  tried  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  polls,  whose 
decision,  so  far  as  the  casting 
of  the  vote  at  that  election  goes, 
is  final.  If  they  reject  a  vote 
wrongly,  the  person  thus  deprived 
of  his  rights  has  his  right  of  action 
against  them  for  damages.  But  the 
burden  upon  them  is  not  severe, 
for  the  questions  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  decide  relate  only  to 
the  simplest  facts,  and  the  infor- 
mation upon  which  the  Lists  are 
originally  made  up  is  generally  so 
accurate  that  challenges  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  A  single  large  room 
is  appropriated  in  each  district  for 
the  polling,  one  end  of  which  is  set 
apart  by  a  railing,  behind  which 
the  receivers  and  counters  of  the 
ballots  stand.  The  receiving  offioer 
presides  over  a  box,  closed  except 
so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  ballot,  and  has  beside  it 
a  list  of  the  legal  voters,  printed 
with  great  distinctness,  upon  which 
he  marks  off  the  name  of  each  per- 
son who  deposits  a  ballot.  If  the 
Yoters   are    numerous,    there   are 
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several  boxes,  each  box  with  its  own 
receiviDg  officer,  and  the  voters  are 
distributed  among  them  alphabeti- 
cally, so  that  no  person  can  vote 
twice  at  different  boxes.  Confnsion 
and  haste  are  prevented  bj  obligin;^ 
the  voters  to  approach  the  boxes 
only  in  single  file.  The  receiving 
officer  nsaally  knows  by  sight  the 
bulk  of  the  voters;  but  when  he 
does  not,  it  is  his  duty  to  call 
aloud  the  name  of  the  person  of- 
fering to  vote.  An  effort  at  false 
impersonation  is  thus  rendered  so 
sure  of  detection  that  it  is  never 
known  to  occur,  except  by  the  spe- 
cies of  fraudulent  collusion  which 
will  be  hereafter  explained,  and 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  could  bo 
practised  as  easily  in  any  other 
known  method  of  voting.  The  re- 
ceiving officer  is  required  to  guard 
against  duplicate  voting  by  inspect- 
ing each  ballot  offered  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  see  that  it  is  only  a 
single  sheet  or  piece  of  paper ;  though 
he  has  no  right  to  examine  it  closely 
enough  to  read  its  contents.  If  two 
or  more  ballots  are  found  in  the 
box,  folded  one  within  the  other,  or 
enclosed  in  the  same  envelope,  they 
are  thrown  out,  as  jprim4  facie  frau- 
dulent. 

Any  person  may  deposit  his  ballot 
in  a  sealed  envelope  if  he  wishes,  and 
of  course  he  may  write  it  out  for 
himself.  But,  in  fact,  envelopes 
may  be  said  to  be  never  used, 
and  written  votes  are  very  rare. 
Printed  ballots  are  almost  exclu- 
sively used.  Each  party  has  these 
struck  off,  in  abundant  numbers, 
bearing  the  names  of  its  regular 
nominees,  and  actively  distributes 
them  all  day  with  great  thorough- 
ness, so  that  no  one  can  so  much  as 
approach  the  polls  without  having 
the  ballots  of  all  the  opposing 
parties  thrust  eagerly  into  his 
hands.  If  the  printed  ballot  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory  to  any  voter 
he  '  scratches '  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
scratches  out  the  name  of  the 
candidate  he  objects  to,  and  inserts, 


if  he  wishes,  the  name  of  any  person 
he  prefers.     *  Split  tickets/  as  they 
are  called,  are  also  an  outgrowth  of 
this  custom  of  printing  ballots  upon 
which  the  names  of  candidates  for 
a    great    number    and  variety  of 
offices  appear.     They  are  the  device 
of  the  weaker  party  for  procuring 
the  election  of  some  one  or  two  of 
their  candidates  though  at  the  vo- 
luntary abandonment  of  the  rest. 
The  managing  committee  places  on 
the  split  ticket  the  name  of  one  or 
two   of  the  party  candidates  irbo 
happen    to   be    peculiarly  popnhr 
or  in  good  repute  when  the  candi- 
dates of  the  opposing  party  for  tk 
same  offices  happen  to  be  disliked  or 
distrusted  ;    the  remainder  of  the 
ticket  is  made  identical  with  tha: 
of  their  opponents.     *  Scratching' 
never  materially  affects  the  result 
of  an  election.     Split  tickets  occt- 
sionally,  though  rarely,  are  effective; 
but,  as  a  rule,  regular  tickets  con- 
trol, and  are  successful. 

Substantially  in  this  shape  voting 
by  ballot  has  been  conducted  in  the 
Atlantic  States  for  consider&blT 
more  than  a  generation,  and  thence 
the  same  usages  and  laws  hire 
spread  over  the  whole  country, 
without  material  amendment  It 
seems  that  the  people  are  satbfied 
with  the  method  as  it  now  exists, 
for  no  talk  of  alteration^^is  ever 
heard. 

The  value  of  any  method  of 
voting  must  be  discussed  with 
especial  reference  to  three  whoDj 
distinct  matters — to  wit:  L  Th« 
temptations  and  facilities  which  it 
affords  for  the  corruption  of  voten 
II.  The  opportunity  which  it  fur- 
nishes for  the  practice  of  intimidi- 
tion.  III.  The  convenience  whicli 
attends  it  as  a  piece  of  practical 
machinery,  designed  and  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  suffrages  of  legal  voters. 

For  the  matter  of  corruption,  I 
feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
it  is  a  thing  almost  unknoim 
among  the  voters  of  the  United 
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States.     But,    be    it    understood, 
that  in  making  this   statement  I 
speak  solelj  of  that  species  of  cor- 
ruption which  is   strictly  bribery 
of  persons  entitled  to  cast  votes. 
Votes  at  elections  are  not  the  sub- 
ject of  purchase  or  of  barter  in  the 
United  States.     So  far  from  the 
Yoier  being  approached  with  offers 
of  purchase,  he  will,  as  a  rale,  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  a  pnr- 
cLaser,  though  he  actually  seeks  to 
offer  his  vote  for  sale.     Incredible 
as  this   statement    may   seem    to 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
working  of  our  political  machine, 
it  is  yet  unquestionably  true,  and 
would  doubtless  be  admitted  to  be 
so  by  any  person  who  was  conver- 
sant with  the  manoeuvres  of  Ameri- 
can elections.      But  when  the  cause 
is  sought  there  is  room  for  much 
difference  of  opinion.     Two   facts 
especially     are     suggested     which 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
causes,  and  between   which  it  is 
difficult  to  apportion  their  respec- 
tive degrees  of  influence. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
often  said  that  the  great  multitude 
of  voters  would  render  bribery 
useless,  unless  it  could  be  practised 
upon  a  scale  of  impossible  magni- 
tude. This  is  often  an  operative 
fact ;  but  it  is  not  so  always.  For 
when  opposing  parties  are  nearly 
balanced,  a  few  votes  are  as  potent 
to  turn  the  scale  between  thousands 
on  each  side  as  between  hundreds. 
Yet  even  in  the  most  dubious  con- 
tests, the  purchase  of  votes  is 
regarded  as  a  forlorn  and  insignifi- 
cant resource,  and  is  undertctken,  if 
at  all,  with  such  feebleness  that  it 
is  utterly  inefiPectual. 

Another  fact,  which  is  operative 
at  all  elections,  without  exception, 
is,  that  no  man  who  purchases  half 
a  dozen  votes  can  ever  be  sure  bow 
the  majority  of  them  will  be  cast. 
He  may  succeed,  with  the  voluntary 
aid  of  the  voter,  in  tracing  one  or 
two  ballots  into  the  box.  But  it 
has  always  been  found  impossible, 


by  any  degree  of  ingenuity,  to 
devise  a  system  of  espionage  which 
could  be  depended  upon  in  all 
evente,  or  which,  by  even  a  happy 
chance,  could  operate  except  in 
rare  and  isolated  cases.  It  is  an 
utter  impossibility  for  a  person  who 
buys  votes  to  assure  himself  of 
their  delivery  according  to  the  con- 
tract of  purchase.  He  is  obhged 
to  depend  upon  the  honour  of  a 
man  whom  he  has  himself  proved 
to  be  dishonourable ;  to  rest  upon 
the  word  of  a  man  who,  by  the  very 
transaction  of  plighting  that  word, 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  rascal. 
It  is  impossible  that  deception 
should  be  detected,  even  if  it  be 
practised,  unless  the  voter  volun- 
tarily submite  to  it.  How  much 
influence  this  &ct  has  in  preventing 
the  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
purchase  of  votes  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  speculation,  and,  as  such, 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
But  it  is  certeinly  believed  by  every- 
body that  this  influence  is  very 
great.  I  think  none  of  my  country- 
men  would  make  bold  to  declare, 
that  the  reason  that  votes  are  not 
bought  and  sold  among  us  is  because 
any  exceptional  degree  of  political 
honesty  existe  among  the  mass  of 
voters.  The  indiscriminate  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded  classes 
of  the  male  population  forbids  any 
such  hypothesis.  The  multitude  of 
voters,  and  the  secresy  of  the 
voting,  are  the  facto  to  which  it  is 
the  habit  of  the  country,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  attribute  the 
absence  of  bribery,  and  no  other 
can  be  readily  suggested.  From 
these  facts  in  combination  all  are 
agreed  that  the  well-known  result 
springs;  but  the  proportionate 
influence  of  the  facte  is  a  subject 
about  which  a  great  variety  of 
opinion  exists.  Yet  it  is  only  by 
meitis  of  the  allotment  of  their 
respective  proportions  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  degree  of 
merit  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
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the .  system  of  votiBg  by  ballot,  so 
fax  as  tbis  particiilar  point  is  con- 
cerned. 

Let  me  not  encounter  incredulity 
by  reason  of  any  misconception  of 
my  position.  I  am  claiming  no 
idieal  or  unnatural  political  purity 
for  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  I  fear  that  political 
corruption  and  knavery  are  as  great 
among  us  as  it  is  possible  that  they 
should  be,  without  actually  destroy- 
ing the  frame  of  government.  I 
only  assert,  that  nei&er  this  knavery 
nor  this  corruption  takes  the  form 
of  bribery  of  voters.  To  aid  belief 
in  this  assertion,,  let  me  show  in  a 
very  few  words  where  the  evil  does 
lie,  and  what  is  its  character. 

The  knavery  is  dishonest  voting 
by  means  of  duplicate,  triplicate,  or 
even  more  votes  cast  by  one  person. 
Thia  can  be  practised  only  in  great 
cities,  where  individuals  cannot  be 
easily  traced,  and  the  identification 
of  obscure  rascals  is  almost  an  im- 
possibility. Of  this  description  are 
the  famous  ^naturalization  frauds,' 
perpetrated  to  such  a  frightful  ex- 
cess in  New  York  city.  '  Boughs  ' 
and  foreigners  are  naturalized  by 
the  aid  of  perjured  witnesses  in 
perhaps  a  dozen  different  voting  dis- 
tricts, and  on  the  election-day  they 
vote  in  each.  '  Colonization  '  is  a 
branch  of  the  same  species  of  dis- 
honesty. When  voters  can  be  spared 
by  their  party  in  one  city  they  are 
sent  in  great  numbers  to  some  other 
city,  where  their  services  are  needed, 
and  where,  by  the  same  aid  of  per- 
jured witnesses,  and  sometimes  of 
official  collusion,  they  acquire  a 
sham  residence,  which  carries  with 
it  the  privilege  of  suffrage  in  that 
place.  These  are  the  chief  species 
of  frauds  which  are  practised  by 
and  among  voters.  The  power  to 
practise  them  is  evidently  not  af- 
fected by  the  method  of  casting  the 
vote. 

But  the  most  dangerous  feature 
in  our  system  is  the  corruption 
which  prevails  among  those  who 


are  themselves  aspirants  for  office, 
and    the  jobbers  and  wire-pullers, 
who  for  some  petty  object,  or  even 
upon  an  indefinite  hope  of  Tiltiraat« 
reward  in  some  shape   or  otW, 
work  in  tlie  interest  of  these  higker 
aspirants.     This  corruption  is  con- 
fined to  these  classes ;   it  does  not 
penetrate  the  voters  at  large.    Its 
field  of  operation  is  the  nomiiiaimg 
caucus,'  not  the  polls.    If  the  &ak 
is  inherent  in  any  part  of  our  sys- 
tem, it  is  in  the  '  caucus.'    These 
preliminary    meetings,   which  are 
summoned  only  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  persons  as  the  '  regular' 
party  candidates   for  offices,  hftve 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pettiest 
hucksters  and  the  most  unscrapo- 
Ions  '  ward-room  politicians '  in  tk 
land.     It  is  here  that  the  scramhfe 
takes  place  among  members  of  the 
same  party,  and  that  nefisirious  pro- 
mises and  bargains  are  patched  up. 
The    wicked    mysteries    attendut 
upon  the  preparation  for  and  con- 
duct of  these  meetings  are  unknown 
to   the   great  outside  world    The 
result  only,  in  the  shape  of  the  no- 
mination, is  published  in  the  news- 
papers, and  at  that  point  the  cor- 
ruption ceases.     The  regular  nomi- 
nee and  his  tools  have  done  all  that 
they  have  to  do  in  the  way  of  money 
or  promises,  and  they  wait  for  eIe^ 
tion  day  in  the  hope  that  the  hm 
fide  votes  of  their  party  will  snice 
to  secure  their  election.    If  these  do 
not  suffice  they  know  of  no  expedi- 
ents by  which  to  supplement  theis, 
save    by    'naturalization    firauds:' 
and  these,  it  should  be  renoai^ed, 
are  not  employed  to  corrupt  the 
voter,  or  to  influence  his  vote ;  hot 
only  to  induce  him  to  do  a  Httlr 
cheating  in  behalf  of  his  own  psriy. 
Thus  it  happens  continuaJlj  is 
the   United   States  that  dishcntest 
men  are  elected  by  honest  votes. 
The  candidate  and  his  wire-piiUe^ 
are  corrupt,  but  the  conatituencj  is 
honest.     The  nomination  has  bea 
procured  by  obscure  rascalities,  M 
at  the  election  the  respective  nosu- 
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nees  are  chosen  and  rejected  in  an 
open  and  fleur  struggle  between  the 
nncormpted  nnmerical  strength  of 
the  opposing  parties.     Obvionsly  it 
IS  a  very  strong  barrier  which  stays 
the  footsteps  of  corrnption  at  the 
point  of  the  nominating  caucus.    If 
subsequent  bribery  were   a  possi- 
bility, it  would  inevitably  be  prac- 
tised.   It  is  as  certain  as  demon- 
stration, that  since  it  is  not  so  much 
as  nndertaken,  it  is  known  to  be 
impossible,  and  impossible  for  some 
more  practical  reason  and  on  more 
hopeless  grounds,  than  any  belief  in 
popular  honesty. 

We  come  next  to  the  point  of  in- 
timidation. Intimidation  may  as- 
sume two  shapes :  i .  The  threat  or 
infliction  of  personal  violence;  2. 
The  employer's  threat  against  his 
employees  of  loss  of  employment. 
In  the  United  States,  the  division 
of  land  is  such  that  the  landlord's 
threat  of  eviction  is  not  a  possible 
means  of  intimidation. 

In  a  normal  state  of  affairs,  in- 
timidation by  the  threat  or  infliction 
of  physical  injury,  never  occurs. 
Che  privilege  of  secresy  in  voting 
ran  be  infringed  only  when  society 
s  in  a  state  of  almost  revolutionary 
icense  and  anarchy ;  only,  that  is 
o  saj,  when  the  governmental  im- 
K)tence  has  reached  that  point  that 
•ands  of  armed  ruffians  can  take 
ossession  of  a  polling-room  and 
emand  the  inspection  of  each  vote 
bat  is  cast.  This  is  nothing  less 
lan  armed  insurrection ;  and  the 
lagnitude  of  the  crime  has  proved 
safeguard  against  its  perpetration 
ren  in  turbulent  and  disorderly 
Istricts.  There  has  been  very 
ttle  of  it,  even  during  the  last 
w  years,  in  the  Southern  States, 
legal  violence,  which  takes  semi- 
ilitary  possession  of  the  public 
'lis,  IB  a  very  different  matter 
3m  threatening  or  inflicting  a 
icking  or  a  beating  upon  a  few 
noxious  persons.  Yet  it  will 
said,  there  has  been  talk 
ough  of  intimidation  of  Bepubli* 


cans  at  the  South  lately.  This  is 
true,  and  the  talk  was  true ;  but  I 
will  show  directly  why  this  does 
not  disprove  the  statement  of  this 
paragraph. 

Intimidation  by  the  threat  of  loss 
of  employment  is,  at  least  in  all  the 
States  which  are  in  a  peaceful  and 
normal  condition,  substantially  never 
attempted.  If  isolated  instances 
might  be  adduced,  they  are  so  rare 
that  they  are  not  generally  heard 
of,  and  their  influence  is  wholly 
inappreciable.  Two  facts  are  sup- 
posed to  contribute  to  this  result. 
I .  Abundant  employment  is  always 
offering  in  the  United  States. 
Hence  a  threat  of  loss  of  employ- 
ment has  no  terrors,  and  is  only 
laughed  at.  The  employer  is  much 
more  afraid  that  his  workmen  will 
abandon  him,  than  they  are  that  he 
will  discharge  them.  Employers 
cannot  afford,  even  if  they  desire, 
to  weed  out  their  employees  upon 
principles  of  political  selection. 
This  fact  would  be  a  reason  why 
employers  would  not  seek  to  dictate 
the  votes  of  their  employees  if  they 
could.  The  second  fact  furnishes 
a  reason  why  they  could  not  if  they 
would.  That  fact  is  of  course  the 
possibility  of  strict  concealment  by 
the  employee  of  the  nature  of  hu 
vote.  The  employer's  order  on  the 
subject  is,  if  the  employee  thinks 
it  worth  his  while  to  make  it  so, 
utterly  futile  and  meaningless.  It 
is  only  when  the  employee  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  chance  of  discharge 
that  he  will  voluntarily  put  himself 
in  any  danger  of  encountering  it, 
by  a  pubhcation  or  truthful  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  political  pre- 
dilection or  action. 

Here  are  two  facts,  each  in 
the  nature  of  a  cause.  Their  co- 
operation may  be  assumed.  But 
since  one  of  them  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  ballot,  and  the  other 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  know,  save  by  specu- 
lation, in  what  proportions  they 
combine  to  bring  about  a  result, 
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wHch  nevertheless  is  sore  and  an- 
qnestionable. 

It  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  freqnent 
argament  with  the  anti-ballot  party 
in  England,  that  the  right  of  suf- 
frage is  in  the  nature  of  a  public 
trust,  and  should  therefore  be  pub- 
licly exercised.  With  this  statement, 
as  involving  a  question  of  political 
ethics,  I  have  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do.     Indeed,  it  is  a  position  with 
which  I  should  be  far  from  wishing 
to  take  issue,  were  I  called  upon  to 
discuss  it.     But  the  sketch  of  the 
American   system  would   be  very 
imperfect     and     deceptive    which 
should  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that 
secresy  does  in  fact  cloal:  any  ap- 
preciable number  of  votes  cast  at 
any  election.      Secresy  is  simply  a 
possibility.      A  bribed  man  or  a 
frightened  man,  a  weak  man  or  a 
lover  of  mystery,   will  sometimes 
avail    himself  of   this    possibility, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  voting  as 
he  wishes  in  spite  of  a  fear  of  some 
possible  injury  or  Icjss  if  he  should 
be  known  to  do  so,  or  from  an  empty 
freakishness  of  disposition.     To  say 
that    the    privilege  of  secresy    is 
never  invoked,  would   be   untrue. 
Yet  it  is  so  rarely  invoked,  that 
those  who  are  wont  to  do  so  become 
marked  men  in  the  community,  to 
almost  as  great  a  degree  as  if  they 
were    known   to    bo    addicted    to 
drunkenness  or  any  other    moral 
failing.     I  do  not  mean  that  at  every 
election    that    occurs,   each    voter 
publishes  abroad  his  vote ;  ho  may 
chance  to  cast  it  without  its  being 
seen  by  any  person.     B at  this  would 
be  matter  of  accident,  not  of  design. 
His  politics  and  his  party-faith  are 
no   secret  among  his  neighbours. 
HiH  vote  is  a  matter  of  certain  in- 
ference, which   upon    occasion,  or 
without  occasion,  he  mentions  freely 
and  as  a  matter  of  open  and  general 
information.     No  etiquette  prevents 
free  questioning  upon  such  subjects, 
equally  between  those  who   agree 
and  who  disagree.     In  thousands  of 
Buch  conversations  that  I  have  heard, 


in  periods  of  doubt  and  excitement, 
and  in  times  of  certainty  and  repose, 
I  never  heard  a  single  indiTidoal  so 
much  as  hesitate  or  demur  to  state 
how  he  had  voted,  or,  if  he  bad  de- 
cided in  his  own  mind,  how  he  in- 
tended  to  vote.      Many  men  ma? 
feel  a  repugnance  to  be  asked,  bi^ 
when    asked    no   man  refoses  to 
answer ;  and  in  truth  very  few  men 
wait  to  be  asked,  provided  politic 
become  the  subject  of  conversation, 
but  at  once  and  frankly  allow  their 
predilections  to  be  known.    This  is 
true  to  an  even  greater  extent  in 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  th^ 
in  the  upper.      Obstinate  secresy 
draws  after  it  contempt.    Yet,  d 
course  it  is  possible  for  a  man  openly 
to   profess  a  creed,    and  secretlj 
to  vote  with  the  opponents  of  that 
creed.     How  often  this  is  done,  ii 
is   obviously  impossible  to  know; 
but  if  popular  belief  may  be  trusted, 
such  cowardly  conduct  is  extremely 
infrequent.     In  troubled  times,  and 
in    turbulent    neighbourhoods,  or 
when  it   involves    great    personal 
unpopularity  and  loss  of,  businos 
patronage,  it  would  be  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  some  few  individuals  k 
not  resort  to  this  i^^noble  devioe. 
Yet  even  they  recognise  the  force 
of  public  opinion  by  at  least  pR- 
tcnding  to  make  no  secret  of  the 
exercise    of  their   trust.     Bat  in 
peaceful  regions  where  the  normal 
working  of  the  system  is  seen,  tLe 
true  partisanship  of  every  voter  v^ 
matter  of  notoriety,  at  least  amosir 
all  who  care  to  inform  thcmselres 
concerning  it.     The  canvassers  cati 
tell  with  marvellous  accaracy,  he- 
fore   the  election,  how  the  votes 
are  apportioned.     They  know,  pre- 
cisely who   is  certain  and  who  is 
wavering.     Thus,  except  for  resnits 
growing  out  of  the  possibility  of 
exercising  secrecy,  if  it  becomes  de- 
sirable to  do  so  in  any  particnkr 
instance,  the  privilege  is  substan- 
tially a  nullity. 

Even  in  the  States  where  armed 
violence  has  of  late  held  some  de- 
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gree  of  swaj,  concealinent  in  votiiig 
hm  been  of  remarkably  rare  occur- 
rence.   There,  as  in  more  peaceful 
communities    and    less    daoig^rous 
dffles,  all  men  have  ranged  them- 
selves undisguisedlj,  and  for  the 
most  part  tmthfullj,  upon  the  one 
side  or  the  other.     It  was  because 
nearly  every  man    dared    to   de- 
clare, or  at  least  refused  to  deny, 
his  political  views,   and  did    not 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  secret  ballot, 
that  bands  of  ruffians  were  enabled 
to  keep  persons  from  voting.    When 
it  was  known  how  a  man  would 
vote,  his  life  was  threatened  in  case 
be  voted  at  all.     He  voluntarily 
encountered    the    intimidation    or 
(langer,  from    which   the    method 
of  voting  would  have  enabled  him 
to  shield  himself  even  while  cany- 
ing   oat   his    honest    convictions, 
rather  than  avail  himself,    in  his 
conduct  under  his  public  trust,  of  a 
means  of   evasion   which  he  had 
been  bred  up  to  regard  as  ignoble. 

This  perfect  publicity  is  at  pre- 
sent the  universal  usage  of  the 
people;  and  it  has  been  so  since 
the  days  of  the  Revolution.  That 
it  will  continue  to  be  so,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt. 
There  are  no  symptons  of  any 
change  in  the  public  sentiment  in 
tliis  respect.  Yet,  since  it  is  a 
matter  solely  of  temper  and  moral 
conviction,  and  is  no  inherent  part 
of  the  machineiy  of  the  system,  it 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  it  should 
by  degrees  be  abandoned,  though 
the  system  should  be  retained. 
iVeither  could  it  be  predicated  that 
the  adoption  of  the  same  system 
would  be  attended  by  the  like 
miversal  usage  among  any  other 
people.  This  problem  could  be 
answered  only  aiter  the  experiment 
lad  been  tried. 

Even  if  the  system  of  voting  by 
ballot  were  subject  to  many  more 
ibjections  of  an  ethical  or  politico- 
!thical  nature  than  the  inhabitants 
>f  the  United  States  will  consent 
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to  admit,  nevertheless  they  would 
probably  be  obliged  to  cUng  to  it, 
unless  these  objections  were  of  an 
absolutely  intolerable  character. 
This  almost  imperative  obligation 
is  fastened  upon  them  by  a  fact 
which  certainly  does  not  now  exist 
in  Great  Britain,  and  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  is  likely  ever 
to  exist  there.  This  is,  the  great 
number  of  offices,  which  have  to 
be  filled  through  the  medium  of 
popular  suffrage,  and  the  enormous 
number  of  voters  who  are  entitled 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  each  one 
of  these  offices.  Twenty  or  thirty 
or  even  more  offices  must  be  filled  at 
a  single  election.  From  two  to  half 
a  dozen  candidates,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  counted  as  '  scattering,'  con- 
tend for  each  one  of  these.  Hun- 
dreds and  often  thousands  of  voters 
are  entitled  to  vote  for  one  candi- 
date for  each  office  at  a  single 
polling-room.  Polling-rooms  and 
poll-officials  are  already  as  numo- 
rous  as  it  is  prudent  or  even  possi- 
ble to  make  them.  If  each  voter 
were  obliged  to  give  his  voluminous 
vote  vivd  voce,  the  result  would  be 
inconceivably  mischievous  and  ab- 
surd. An  election  would  be  spread 
over  weeks,  and  the  delay  would 
be  fertile  of  more  evils  than  it  is 
worth  while  so  much  as  to  begin 
to  enumerate.  Mistakes  of  serious 
extent,  and  incapable  of  subsequent 
correction,  would  be  inevitable. 
The  expense  would  be  enormous. 
Yet  at  present,  by  the  machinery 
of  the  printed  ticket  and  the  ballot 
box,  we  are  accustomed  to  dispose 
with  ease  and  accuracy  of  the  most 
complicated  elections  in  the  work- 
ing hours  of  a  single  day.  In  the 
rapid  labour  the  danger  of  errors  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum;  and  the 
preservation  of  the  original  votxjs, 
now  often  required  by  law,  furnishes 
the  means  of  a  recount,  and  of  the 
consequent  detection  of  a  blunder  or 
a  fraud. 

In  short,  we  in  the  United  States 
must  either  vote  by  ballot  and  even 
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perhaps  hj  printed  tickets,  or  else 
we  nrnst  remodel  our  constitations. 
The  latter  we  will  not  do,  there- 
fore the  former  we  mnst  do.  It  is 
Hobson's  choice  for  ns.  People 
may  say  that  fM  voce  voting  is 
sour  grapes  for  us.  We  may  be 
conscious,  and  may  assert  that  this 
is  untrue.  Yet  the  fact  remains, 
that  vvod  voce  voting  is  impossible 
for  us,  that  the  grapes  are,  as  a 
matter  of  jGeust,  utterly  beyond  our 


reach.  Wberefiire,  though  we  «e 
perfectly  sure  that  ihej  are  sonr, 
yet  we  cannot  demonstrate  oor 
certainty  by  the  only  means  wbieb 
the  world  is  bound  to  aooe^  u 
conclusive.  K  any  one  says  ire 
would  like  vivd  voce  voting  if  ire 
could  only  get  it,  we  can  teQ  )m 
that  he  is  wrong,  but  we  cannot 
convince  him  that  he  is  so,  neither 
absolutely  prove  it. 

J.  T.  Morse. 
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ANOTHER  PAPEE  ON  CONVENT  LTFB. 


IN  a  recent  paper^  in  this  Magazine, 
on  Conrent  Life  in  Ireland,  the 
writer  treats  most  of  the  nnns'  work 
in  primary  education  or,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  say,  in  the  poor 
schools. 

The  paper  is  rich  in  figures,  which 
no  doubt  express  fieusts,  and  ai*e  the 
^its  of  carefal  investigation.  My 
odIv  attempt  at  statistics  will  be  to 
count  up  on  my  fingers  a  few  of  the 
convents  I  know  best,  as  I  haye  not 
even  a  CathoKc  directory  to  guide 
me  as  I  write;  but  I  have  some 
biowledge  and  some  experience  of 
the  inner  life  of  convents  in  Ireland 
vhich  it  strikes  me  might  interest 
inch  readers  as  were  interested  in 
his  other  paper  to  which  I  refer. 

It  is  frequently  said  as  an  argn- 
Qent  against  convents,  '  How  much 
lore  exceUent  and  how  much  more 
loble  it  is  for  a  woman  to  stay  at 
ome  (supposing  she  have  a  home) 
nd  bear  patiently  the  every-day 
worries  and  mortifications  and 
rosses  that  shall  almost  inevitably 
ill  to  her  loty  than,  withdrawing 
erself  firom  all  these,  to  seek  for 
eace  within  the  quiet  cloister.' 
b  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
lis  argument,  but  I  think  there  is 
still  greater  deal  it  overlooks — i.e. 
at  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of 
oaale  characters  break  down  and 
il  beneath  the  drip,  drip,  of  the 
finitely  little  who  would  have 
i  healthy  and  happy  Hves  in  the 
der  world  the  convent  opens  to 
em. 

Hear  me  patiently ! 
To  grant  that  there  must  be  some 
ttiness,  some  annoyance,  mixed 
with  convent  Hfe  is  only  to  grant 
^t  the  inmates  of  convents  do  not 
kse  to  be  hnman  when  they  don 
^  coif,  the  cincture^  and  the  habit : 

show,  however,  that  there  are 
mensely  wide   counterbalancing 


influences  for  ever  at  work  in  the 
'religious'  life  (I  use  the  word 
technically)  is  what  I  should  like 
to  do,  but  what  I  feel  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  me  to  convey  in  words 
that  shall  have  much  meaning  to 
those  who  have  not  lived  some  part 
of  their  lives  within  the  cloister. 

A  tyrannical  or  disagreeable  supe- 
rioress may  indeed  cause  consider- 
able annoyance  either  to  a  whole 
community  or  to  a  single  unlucky 
member  thereof.  I  have  been  told 
certainly,  by  various  nuns  of  various* 
orders,  that  the  superioresses  they 
elect  for  two,  or  three,  or  six  years, 
as  the  case  may  be — each  order  ac- 
cording to  its  own  rule — are  seldom 
tyrannical  or  disagreeable,  and  I 
much  incline  to  this  belief  myself 
but  1  should  be  sorry  to  appear  as 
trying  to  force  my  opinion  upon 
others.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  a 
superioress  to  be  tyrannical  and 
disagreeable — at  least  it  is  very 
much  less  in  her  power  to  make 
your  convent  a  misery  to  you  than 
it  is  in  the  power  of  a  tyrannical  or 
disagreeable  fisither  or  mother  to 
make  home  a  misery  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

To  retain  her  post  she  must  keep 
her  rule ;  and  if  you  keep  yovr  rule 
you  can  generally  manage  to  steer 
pretty  clear  of  her. 

Your  troubles  at  home  you  would 
tell  to  some  of  your  friends,  or  even 
if  you  did  not  they  would  be  sure 
to  find  them  out  and  talk  to  you  a 
irood  deal  about  them,  and  piWvou 
i.pityis«,.er7cheap,par5cHy 
if  you  reserve  it  until  it  is  a  little 
late — ^and  unless  you  were  very 
strong-minded  indeed  you  could 
scarcely  avoid  listening  to  them; 
so  of  course  your  troubles  would 
grow  and  grow,  and  your  resent- 
ment would  grow  and  grow,  and 
your  whole  spirit  would  slowly  fer- 
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ment  through  years  of  petty  worry. 
The  nun  is  cut  off  from  all  this : 
without  breach  of  rale  she  may  not 
speak  to  a  sister  except  during  re- 
creation when  all  are  assembled 
together.  If  she  break  rale  and 
whisper  her  grievance  hurriedly  in 
one  of  the  psissages  to  another  nun 
who  breaks  rule  by  listening  there 
is  not  a  moment  for  comment  save 
a  rapid  look  of  reproach  or  sym- 
pathy, or  an  upflinging  of  the  eyes, 
as  one  flies  down  to  her  duties  in 
the  poor  school,  the  other  up  to  the 
refectory  to  lay  the  long  table*  for 
dinner.  If  she  try  to  ventilate  it 
on  her  Confessor — a  wary  old  bird, 
usually — she  is  quickly  pulled  up 
with :  *  Well,  well,  but  all  that's  no 
sin!  Hurry,  good  child;  hturry, 
good  child ;  I've  a  sick  call  at  the 
mr  end  of  the  parish.'  This  acts 
as  a  cold  shower-bath  to  all  her  fine 
feelings  and  sensibilities  which  she 
would  not  have  scrupled  spinning 
out  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at 
the  very  least,  and  feeling  much 
offended  she  bolts  out  as  fast  as 
the  Padre  himself  can  desire  the 
few  little  sins  she  has  to  accuse 
herself  of;  she  is  told  what  penance 
to  say — one  Our  Father,  for  in- 
stance,— the  form  of  absolution  is 
pronounced  while  she  is  reciting 
her  short  act  of  contrition ;  she  sees 
the  priest's  hand  raised  for  a  second 
signing  a  cross  above  her :  then 
the  slide  is  gently  drawn  in  her 
&ce  and  Father  John  pulls  back 
its  fellow  on  the  other  side  and  pro- 
ceeds to  shrive  his  next  penitent. 

Having  no  one  to  listen  to,  or  to 
swell  the  chorus  of  her  grievances 
here  below,  she  looks  above  and 
^en  somehow  the  grievances  seem 
80  ridiculous,  so  contemptible,  she 
feels  ashamed  of  having  for  a 
moment  allowed  them  to  ruffle  her. 

Mr.  Lecky  says  religion  is  the 
one  romance  of  the  poor.  Now, 
religion  is  the  life,  the  breath,  the 
breath,  the  element  of  the  convent ; 
that  is  the  world  which  opens  up  to 
those  who  of  their  own  free  will 


elect  to  live  this  life  of  sedasion— 
to  tread  this  solitary  path  they 
know  shall  be  by  no  means  Btrewn 
with  roses. 

The  silence,  the  fixed  duties  for 
each  member  of  the  conumuiity, 
the  spiritualising  of  every  act,  the 
long  hours  of  meditation  in  ik 
quiet  chapel,  the  daily  recital  of  the 
office — ^those  divine  Psalms  commoii 
to  us  all : — all  this  strengthens  a 
weak  woman  and  helps  to  nake 
her  dignified,  and  calm,  and  sweet, 
and  thoughtful;  when  the  fiusy 
aimlessness,  the  incessant  'going' 
— and  for  nothing,  the  •  wretched 
little  gossip,  the  narrow  vnlg&ri^, 
the  contemptible  Humbng,  forced 
upon  so  many  single  women  would 
have  worked  the  same  characiier 
into  a  very  much  less  beautifiil  and 
a  very  much  less  happy  type.  Tbe 
endless,  boundless  future,  never  lost 
sight  of,  widens  the  nun's  horizon 
until  this  little  earth  seems  hut  a 
stepping-stone. 

Miss  Saurin  may  have  eaten  haoi 
in  the  pantry  when  according  to 
her  rale  she  should  have  onlj  eaten 
it  in  the  refectory,  and  Mrs,  Siarr 
may  have  considered  it  her  duty  lo 
comment  on  the  act ;  there  lu^j 
have  been  irregularities  abont  goose- 
berries, and  dusters,  and  stajlac^ 
and  in  short  about '  a  many  a  thiog:' 
and  the  cross-examinations  conceni- 
ing  all  these  little  miserable  no- 
things may  have  occupied  an 
English  law  court  twenty-one 
days  (was  the  length  of  the  tral 
the  nuns'  fault,  or  any  body's  fault  is 
particular?)  without  still  proving- 
as  many  take  it  for  granted,  or  a^ 
to  take  it  for  granted,  it  has  proved, 
— the  '  inconceivable  pettiness '  of 
convent  life.  Even  while  all  tiie 
troubles  were  going  on  within  tiit 
convent  walls  the  nuns  at  Hnllseem 
to  have  led  their  busy  useful  live> 
just  as  usual  and  to  have  given  veij 
little  thought  to  Sister  Scbolastias 
shortcomings.  I  am  fer  fr«n 
vnshing  to  defend  either  Miss  Saann 
or  Mrs.  Starr,  but  I  think  it  would 
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be  about  as  onfikir  to  condemn  con- 
vents because  of  the  '  reyelations ' 
of  the  Sanrin  trial  as  to  condemn 
the  institation  of  marriage  because 
of  the  reyelations  of  the  Divorce 
Court. 

I  have  already  said  that  (except 
of  course  when  in  the  {tdfilment  of 
their  duties  in  the  schools,  ^.  &o. 
a  fe?r  words  will  occasionallj  be 
necessaiy)  it  is  a  breach  of  role  for 
the  sisters  to  speak  to  one  another 
save  at  recreation.  This  wise  check 
over  the  'unruly  member'  not  a 
little  facilitates  the  possibility  of  a 
number  of  women  living  peaceably 
together. 

The  nun's  recreation  is  a  pecu- 
liar thing.     It   may  not  be  a  wo- 
man's highest  ideal  of  enjoyment, 
but  it  rarely  lasts  more  than  an 
hour  at  a  stretch, — two  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  perhaps ;  and  I 
never  knew  a  nun  who  didn't  in 
time  grow  to  like  it.     The  commu- 
nity-room   is    generally   a    bright 
sonny  airy  place  hi^h  upstairs,  and 
looking  into  the  garden ;  dazzling 
white  walls  hung  with  a  few  French 
prints— the    holiest    of   the    holy, 
though,  of  course ;  a  piano,  a  big 
table,  a  clock,  a  lot  of  very  ascetic- 
looking  chairs,  and  no  end  of  writ- 
ing desks  and  workboxes.    At '  rec,' 
these  last  come  into  play;   every 
one  gathers  round  the  table  and 
brings  her  box.     You  cover  Agnus 
Deis,  or  make  scapulars,  or  regis- 
ters— amusements  affording  great 
field  for  the  exercise  of  taste  and 
neatness — or    you    make  artificial 
flowers,  or  you  do  a  bit  of  your 
illuminating,  or  you  dress  dolls  for 
your  own  or  some  other  poor  com- 
munity's coming  bazaar  (the  plain 
work  is  mostly  done  in  the  schools, 
or  as  one  of  the  duties, — ^not  at 
recreation);  but  every  one  is  ex- 
pected  to   look    cheerful  (!)    and 
contribute  to  the  small  talk.     No 
one  is  allowed  to   argue,  so  that 
anything  like  a  tiff  is  simply  im- 
possible.   If  you  can  play  or  sing 
and  the  others  care  to  hear  you, 


you    may    go  over  to  the    piano 
and  do  so.     But  the  clock  strikes 
or  points  to  the  half  or  quarter 
hour  and  all  is  over.     In  an  in- 
stant  the   slightly  noisy  party  is 
hushed.     Each  nun  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  bundles  up  and  puts 
carefully  away  her  belongings,  and 
vanishes    to    her  respective  duty. 
If  the   nun's  recreation  were    an 
appreciable  item  in  her  day  there 
might    be   more   foundation    than 
there  is  for  the  charge  of  pettiness 
that  is  brought  against  her  inoffen- 
sive life. 

To  what  are  called  the  teaching 
orders,  viz. — the  Ursulines,  Domi- 
nicans, Dames  du  Sacre-CcBur,  In- 
stitute of  Loretto,  and  some  few 
others  in  Ireland,  the  poor  schools 
are  only  an  accident — ^an  extra 
duty  tacked  on  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  country, 
their  raison  d'etre  being  the  educa- 
tion of  the  middle  classes  ;— a  work 
they  have  been  quietly  carrying  on 
in  this  country  for  the  last  thirty 
years  to  an  extent  quite  unthought 
of  and  probably  unknown  across 
the  Channel.  Of  these  *  superior ' 
schools,  boarding-schools  all  of 
them — although  most  of  their 
directresses  open  *  select '  day- 
schools  in  addition  wherever  they 
find  themselves  located  in  towns — 
I  propose  to  say  a  few  words.  You 
can  count  them  by  the  dozen.  To 
begin  with  the  Ursulines,  we  have 
(i)  Cork,  (2)  Thurles,  (3)  Water- 
ford,  and  (4)  Sligo.  The  Sacr6- 
CoBur — (5)  Armagh,  (6)  Hoscrea, 
(7)  Mount  Anville.  Institute  of 
Loretto — (8)  Bathfamham,  (9) 
Dalkey,  (10)  Bray,  (11  and  12) 
two  houses  in  Dublin,  (13)  Gorey, 
(14)  Letterkenny,  (15)  Killarney, 
(16)  Youghal,  (17)  Balbriggan, 
(18)  Navan,  (19)  Kilkenny,  (20) 
Wexford,  (21)  Fermoy,  (22)  Omagh. 
Faithful  Companions — (23)  Kew- 
townbarry,  (24)  Limerick,  and  (25) 
Bmff.  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna — 
(26)  Drogheda.  Dominicans — (zj) 
Cabra,  (28)  Blackrock,  (29)  Tran- 
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quilla,  (30)  Kingstown,  (31)  Gal- 
way,  (32)  Dramcondra,  (33)  Dnb- 
lin,  (34)  Wicklow.  Sisters  of  St. 
Louis —  (35)  Monaghan.  La  Sainte 
Union — (36)  Banagher.  Here  are 
thirty-six — more  than  one  to  every 
connty — and  I  know  there  are 
others  I  have  not  counted.  Every 
well-to-do  fiBirmer,  every  country- 
town  shopkeeper — ^in  flact  every 
man,  and  still  more  every  woman, 
who  can  possibly  afford  fix>m  about 
sixteen  to*  twenty  pounds  a  year — 
manages  now-a-days  to  send  their 
little  girl  or  little  ^Is  'to  the 
convent.'  These  children  often  go 
in  at  eight,  and  remain  until 
eighteen;  little  motherless  things 
of  five,  and  six,  and  even  four  are 
not  at  all  uncommon  among  them, 
but  eleven  and  twelve  are  the  more 
usual  ages  for  sending  them,  and 
they  are  left  generally  until  about 
seventeen.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  years  between  eight  and 
eighteen  passed  within  a  convent 
seems  an  unpromising  preparation 
for  a  Armor's  or  shopkeeper's  wife. 
I  can  only  say  facts  appear  to  point 
to  an  opposite  conclusion ;  I  have 
seen  the  most  active,  thrifty,  busy, 
useful  wives  turned  out  by  such  a 
process.  And  many  a  graceful  girl 
turns  from  playing  the  organ  and 
painting  butterilies  to  tucking  up 
her  sleeves  and  making  butter,  and 
making  a  batch  of  bread  too.  They 
are  taught  to  play  the  piano — and 
a  few  who  have  natural  talent  learn 
to  play  right  well,  really — and  they 
are  taught  the  usual  little  smatter- 
ing of  everything  else,  pretty  much 
as  girls  are  taught  in  every  other 
sdiool — this  goes  for  nothing :  but 
they  are  taught  to  be  good  and 
virtuous,  which  goes  for  much. 
And  they  are  taught  '  to  knit  and 
to  sew,'  and  to  be  exquisitely  tidy 
and  cleanly,  and  never  to  have  a 
hole  on  their  stocking,  or  a  speck 
of  dust  about  their  house.  Some  of 
these,  the  daughters  of  quite  humble 
little  shopkeepers,  are  wonderfully 
nice  girls,   and   when  they  leave 


school  and  marry,  many  'kdies' 
might  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  tk 
elegant  neatness  and  order  of  t^ 
homes  of  these  '  farmer  people'  they 
pride  themselves  on  loiowiivg  no- 
thing about.  When  they  marry, 
they  usually  marry  early;  a  great 
proportion — some  will  say  fe^  too 
great — remain  and  become  mini: 
or,  as  still  oftener  happens,  leare 
their  school  to  join  the  Mem, 
Charity,  or  other  orders  that  wjl! 
bring  them  exclusively  among  tli» 
poor.  Many  more  oome  home  h 
a  year  or  so  to  please  their  pare&u 
and  then  go  back  aad  take  tk 
veu. 

The  Irish  nuns  do  not  kt  tbrL- 
intellect  stagnate,  but  usually  knoif 
quite  as  much  about  eveiytnins 
remarkable  that  is  going  011  \& 
their  friends  living  in  l^e  world 

One  Mrs.  Ball  was  the  persci: 
who  certainly  did  most  to  popular 
rise  these  convent  schools  in  Irelacd. 
Mrs.  Ball  was  a  very  remarbble 
woman  in  her  way : — a  young  kdj 
of  good  fiamily,'  she  went  to  York 
Convent  about  fifty  years  agu  tc 
learn  the  nun  business,  and  baTiig 
learnt  it  came  home  and  set  aWt 
founding  convents — ^partly  on  tLe 
model  of  York,  and  partly  on  a 
model  of  her  own.  The  Listitntc 
of  Loretto, — that  is  what  she  or- 
ganised. Her  ambition  later  on 
in  her  career  was  to  die  barjig 
founded  a  convent  for  eveiy  year 
our  Lord  lived  on  earth.  Ine^J 
do  not  know  if  she  attained  it,  as  I 
am  unable  to  follow  her  tbroogii 
the  foreign  missions  she  sent  oui  to 
various  quarters  of  the  globe.  I 
know  of  fifteen  of  her  convenus  at 
present  flourishing  in  Ireland,  be- 
sides one  or  two  in  England,  oneai 
Calcutta,  one  at  Darjeeling,  one  st 
Toronto,  and  one  at  Gibraltar. 
Under  the  gentle  sway  of  tiie  la« 
Archbishop  Murray,  Mrs.  M 
reigned  supreme — a  sort  of  Czaria 
over  her  numerous  foundat20i>& 
But  his  successor,  the  present 
Cardinal    Cullen,    ^changeaU  toU 
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ceia ; '  Mrs.  Ball  could  no  longer  tao 
an  enthasiaBtic  aevexiteen-year-ola 
noTice  on  the  shoulder  alter  night 
pzajerSy  and  tell  her  she  was  to  be 
professed  and  to  start  for  Japan 
next  morning;  the  sCrong  curb  of 
the  Chnroh  and  the  ChnrcVs  law 
sadly  chafed  the  prond  mother 
Theresa ;  hardest  cdT  all  she  was 
obliged  to  select  one  of  her  conyents, 
whicherer  one  she  pleased,  and  to 
stai/ there — ix>  the  intense  relief  of 
all  the  rest. 

I  think  she  never  qnite  forgave 
'Mr/  Cnllen,  as  she  nsed  to  call 
him.  But  Mrs.  Ball  was  certainly 
a  reiy  clever,  and  in  many  respects 
a  very  excellent  woman,  and  she 
is  dead  now. 

The  Sacr^Cosnr  are  the  convents 
at  present  most  in  favour  amongst 
ihe  npper  middle  classes ;  many  of 
ihe  nuns  in  each  house  are  French, 
and  French  is  supposed  to  be  '  the 
language  of  the  establishment' — 
bat  isn't.  The  Sacr^Coeur  nuns, 
however,  have  deservedly  a  much 
higher  reputation  for  teaching  than 
any  of  the  other  orders  except  the 
UrBulines.  These  two  educational 
bodies  have  been  always  known  to 
hold  the  opinion  that  before  you 
undertake  to  teach  a  thing  it  is 
well  to  know  something  about  it 
yourself  Some  of  the  other  orders 
may  entertain  the  same  opinion  as 
the  Ursulines  and  Dames  du  Sacr4- 
CoBur,  hut  one  never  hears  their 
peculiariiy  spoken  of  in  at  all  the 
Bame  way. 

As  the  teaching  and  the  contem- 
plative orders  all  open  poor  schools 
in  Irebnd  because  in  Ireland  such 
schools  are  much  needed,  so  on  the 
other  hand  those  orders  that  were 
originally  intended  to  be  strictly 
devoted  to  the  poor  very  often  open 
*  select '  day-schools  in  the  country 
towns  where  there  are  no  teaching 
orders  established.  Here  the  shop- 
keeper's little  girls  may  learn  the 
'  peeano,'  the  use  of  the  globes,  get 
'  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  French 
tongue^' and  all  the  rest  of  it.    That 


such  teaching  is  bad  most  people 
win  allow,  but  that  it  is  bettor  ihasi 
nothing  I  think  they  must  allow, 
too.  These  day-schools  are  often 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Protes- 
tant townsfolk. 

The  nuns  who  put  their  poor 
schools  under  the  Ifational  Board 
are,  if  I  mistake  not  greatly,  obliged 
to  pass  an  eTaminatian  as  national 
teachers — ^that  is,  as  leaist  some  one 
nun  out  of  the  community  must  he 
so  stamped  by  the  Boiurd.  Why 
the  primary  education  should  be 
better  in  the  non-teaching  orders 
where  the  nuns  have  nothing  to  do 
with  'superior'  education  or  'su- 
perior '  children  it  is  very  easy  to 
understand. 

Besides  those  orders  already 
spoken  of  there  are  very  many 
others  scattered  throughout  Ire- 
land, particularly  in  and  imme- 
diately around  the  city  of  Dublin. 
Indeed  some  one  possessing  the 
requisite  precise  informatioii  could 
fin  not  only  a  magazine  article  but 
a  couple  of  .volumes  with  an  account 
of  the  work  the  various  religious 
orders,  men  and  women,  have  done 
and  are  every  day  still  doing  in  this 
island,  the  island  of  saints — cvnd 
sinners.  Their  hospitals,  reformi^ 
tories,  orphanages,  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions,  asylums  for  the  blind, 
refuges,  training  houses,  <fcc.  &c, 
would  be  well  worth  describing. 
What  a  chapter  could  be  written  on 
the  Cistercian  Monastery,  Mount 
Melleray,  in  the  County  Waterford ! 
In  1831  when  the  monks  perched 
themselves  among  these  mountains 
above  Cappoquin,  their  settlement 
was  a  brown  stony  waste.  Thus 
did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  write 
of  them  nearly  thirty  years  ago: 
'  They  have  built  a  chapel  160  feet 
long  with  a  steeple  1 70  feet  high,  a 
dormitory,  refectory,  and  numerous 
farm  offices.  All  these  are  built  of 
the  stones  picked  off  their  land. 
The  entire  mason-work,  carpentry, 
&c.  was  performed  by  eight  of  the 
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brotberliood ;  they  were  three  years 
in  accomplishing  it.  They  have 
planted  some  trees,  principally  firs, 
and  have  plenty  of  turnips  and 
potatoes,  besides  pasture  land. 
Thov  make  their  own  butter  and 
bread,  which  with  vegetables  form 
their  sole  subsistence. 

'  In  ploughing  the  ground,  they 
were  frequently  obliged  to  have  a 
dozen  men  before  each  plough,  to 
pick  up  the  stones.  .  .  . 

*  Their  mode  of  life  is,  of  course, 
simple  to  austerity ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  to  what  the  generality  of 
mankind  consider  enjoyments,  they 
are  entire  strangers.  We  have  not 
heard  them  charged  with  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  opinions, 
either  religious  or  political,  of  their 
neighbours;  but  they  have  intro- 
duced among  them  several  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  which  may 
amply  repay  the  occasional  help 
that  is  bestowed.  Above  aU,  they 
have  made  it  manifest  that  labour, 
aided  by  a  moderate  capital,  may 
render  productive  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  soil;  their  mountain  fields 
now  yield  abundant  crops;  the 
finest  vegetables  are  reared  in  their 
gardens ;  the  best  butter  is  produced 
in  their  dairy — a  barren  and  utterly 
useless  waste  has  been  converted 
into  a  fcract  rich  in  verdure,  ex- 
tensively planted,  and  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  natural  resources 
of  their  country.'  And  what  a 
chapter  on  the  Oblate  fathers'  mag- 
nificent reformatory  for  boys  that 
rises  amid  the  heathery  solitudes  of 
desolate  Glencree!  And  on  the 
Dominican  Nuns'  institution  at 
Cabra  for  the  education  of  deaf  and 
dumb  girls!  And  on  many  and 
many  another  useful  establishment 
conducted  by  religious!  A  great 
number  of  people  are  unaware  ot 
the  existence  amongst  us  of  the 
Sisters  of  Good  Help  or  Infirmarian 
Sisters.  These  ladies  go  to  your 
house  as  sick  nurses  for  the  ordinary 
nick  nurses'  hire.  They  do  every- 
thing for  you ; — attend  themselves 


if  you  let  them ; — ghde  about 
poor  sick  wretch  without  erer  a 
rustle  (ought  I  not  to  know!)  Not 
only  one  does  not  hear  the  sster. 
but  one  scarcely  sees  her :  she  is  so 
veiled,  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal 

That,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  avenge 
nun's  life  is  a  happier,  a  more 
dignified,  a  more  useftil  life  than  thf 
life  of  the  average  single  womas 
living  in  the  world  is  the  proposition 
I  venture  to  lay  down,  hot  1  am 
fisbr  from  meaning  to  aver  that  uTi 
single  women  are  fitted  to  lire  is 
a  religious  community,  or  that  tbose 
single  women  do  not  gravely  m 
who  forsake  homes  where  tbey  are 
wanted.^  and  shirk  cares  and  ven- 
tions  that  in  all  probability  the  Al- 
mighty would  give  them  strength 
to  bear,  to  seek  quiet  within  con- 
vent  walls.  But  there  are  sncli 
thousands  and  thousands  of  single 
women  at  the  present  day  who  an 
not  wanted  anytckere,  or  by  onyoR'', 
as  the  creatures  are  loudly  and 
shrilly  told  in  almost  every  quarter 
they  turn  to,  that  I  cannot  bat 
think  it  a  dreadful,  a  cruel  pitj- 
this  senseless  outcry  against  cod- 
vents  that  rises  not  merely  frm 
the  Philistine  portion  of  society,  kt 
comes  often  on  one's  surprised  ears 
even  from  the  educated  and* ad- 
vanced.' I  speak,  of  coarse,  of 
those  whom  the  Pope  calls  Nod- 
Catholics, — a  pretty  large  Iwdy  ii 
must  be  owned.  Were  this  outcrr 
to  give  place  to  some  quiet  thongtt 
and  a  good  deal  of  serious  stady  of 
the  subject,  one  might  see  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  other 
Protesting  churches  throughoat 
Britain  take  warning  by  what  ther 
believe  to  be  the  errors  of  onr 
conventual  system,  and  carefoDr 
avoiding  the  same  establish  w 
religious  orders  of  their  own  ic 
accordance  with  the  ideas  ami 
wants  of  the  day  and  of  thecoiuitn. 
I  would  respectftilly  suggest  that 
these  orders  should  not  permit 
the  taking  of  vows,  as  the  idt^ 
of  vows — now-a-days  almost  of  the 
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marriage  tchw — seems  so  thorongbly 
repngnantto  the  Protestant  mind. 
The  members    should  be  free   to 
geoede  at  the  end  of  each  year,  as  in 
fact  tbej  are  in  many  of  onr  own 
orders, — it  might  perhaps  be  as  well 
ifitwereso  in  all,  although  there 
is  another  side  to  this  as  to  most 
other  questions.     That    there   are 
already  many    Protestant    sister- 
hoods in  England,   and  many  of 
ihem  doing  good  and  silent  work, 
I  am  well  aware ;  but  there  might 
be  very  many  more.      Those   sis- 
terhoods only  (it  appears  to  me) 
have  failed  where,  as  the  expression 
goes,  they  were  'playing  at  Rome, 
where  they  pitched  on  some  one  or 
other   of  onr    strictest    medisBval 
orders  as  a  sort  of  pattern,   and 
began  at  the  wrong  end  of  it — 
that  is  at  the  letter,  not  the  spirit ; 
and  that,  too,  without  any  of  onr 
powerful  machinery  of  ecclesiastical 
supervision  and  control. 

To  a  dispassionate  Catholic  it 
always  seems  that  there  is  too  much 
of  the  amateur  and  too  Httle  of  the 
Chvrch  or  the  Order  about  Protes- 
tant nuns  in  England.  An  order 
by  no  means  necessarily  implies 
vows,  but  it  is  a  cohesive  thing. 
What  field  there  is  in  the  English 
Chnrch  just  now  for  a  teaching 
order,  one  capable  of  directing  that 
*  higher  education '  the  need  of 
which  is  so  much  felt  for  women ! 

But  I  would  have  it  ever  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  trae  nun*s  is  a 
very  lonely  life. 

That  the  Catholic  Church  fakes 
your  *  plighted  troth,'  to  fold  your 
warm  heart  on  her  heart  of  stone, 
and  freeze  it  nor  unfasten  any 
more — ^is  perfectly  true.  'Leave 
that  live  passion,  come,  be  dead 
with  me  ! '  that  is  exactly  what  she 
8ay6  to  those  who  quit  the  world 
for  the  cloister ;  but  the  death  she 


invites  them  to  is  not  corruption, 
not  stagnation — by  its  fruits  ye 
shall  know  it. 

There  are  those  who  think  the 
gushing  elderly  girl  of  the  period  a 
less  unlovely  object  than  the  quiet 
well  iced  nun  who  only  melts  for 
others'  grief— save  just  sometimes 
when  with  her  calm  face  buried  in 
her  hands,  her  veiled,  shrouded 
figure  kneeling  before  God's  altar, 
she  calls  to  mind  for  one  little 
minute  '  the  days  that  are  no  more,' 
and  prays  for  the  dear  and  dearest 
whose  faces  such  recollections  will 
generally  bring  back. 

This  freeadng  theory  of  ours  is 
condemned  most  loudly  by  those 
who  have  given  the  matter  least 
thought.  Frost  is  very  bracing  and 
wholesome  —  in  moderation :  ico 
keeps  everything  fresh  and  sweet. 

If,  for  instance,  a  moral  refrige- 
ration could  be  brought  to  bear  a 
a  little  on  our  cometh-up-afi-flower 
girls,  and  our  red-as-rose  maidens, 
and  all  this  bevy  of  '  tawny-haired ' 
*  velvet-  mouthed '  young  women 
who  are  perpetually  boiling  and 
bubbling  in  modem  fiction,  and 
whose  originals,  one  must  conclude, 
exist  in  fact, — what  very  much 
more  agreeable  acquaintances  we 
should  have  in  these  ladies. 

Here  I  find  myself  run  ofi*  my 
rail,  though,  jerked  away  from  my 
convent  life  in  Ireland.  Let  me 
pull  up  with  this  last  word,  let  me 
say  again,  not  as  a  Catholic,  but  as 
a  woman  and  a  sister :  It  is  a  cruel 
pity  this  thoughtless  outcry  against 
convents. 

You  have  the  raw  material  and 
can  fashion  it  as  you  will : — Pro- 
testant ladies,  call  to  mind  that 
little  song  you  must  have  often 
heard  or  taught  at  your  school 
feasts — *  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 
why,  try,  try,  try  again  ! ' 

An  Irish  Catholic. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
UB.  oliphant's  last  struggle  fob  foweb. 


ONLY  once  did  Mr.  Olipbant 
make  an  effort  to  recover  bis 
former  influence  at  Beinsber.  Tbis 
was  wben  a  gentleman  named  Elton 
bongbt  a  large  estate  in  tbe  neigb- 
bonrbood)  and  came  to  reside  tbere 
permanently.  He  wm  a  cotton- 
mannfactarer  from  Lanoasbire,  and, 
like  Mr.  Olipbant, '  a  self-made  man,' 
wbo  bad  amassed  a  fortune,  wbicb 
be  wisbed  to  enjoy  in  bis  old  age. 
Now  it  stmck  Jabez,  wbo  bad  by 
no  means  grown  contented  witb  bis 
forced  soHtode  and  inactivity,  tbat 
be  migbt  possibly  be  able  to  secure 
tbe  friendsbip  of  a  new-comer  wbose 
antecedents  were  so  similar  to  bis 
own,  and  wbose  influence,  if  judi- 
ciously employed,  migbt  pearbaps 
abnost  replace  Mr.  Olipbant  in  tbe 
antboritative  position  be  once  oc- 
cupied. A  tbrone  is  wortb  recover- 
ing, even  if  it  can  only  be  regamed 
by  tbe  forces  of  a  neigbbonring 
potentate. 

Accordingly,  one  day  in  April, 
Mr.  Olipbant  dressed  lumself  witb 
great  care,  and  drove  to  tbe  Grange, 
to  make  bis  call  on  Mr.  Elton.  Tbe 
latter  was  a  sbort,  ratber  stout  man, 
witb  a  mass  of  curly  grey  bair,  a 
round  face,  and  a  good-bumoured 
twinkle  in  bis  eye.  He  was  a  true 
^  Lancasbire  lad '  still,  and  straigbt- 
fbrward  almost  to  rougbness  in  bis 
manners.  His  wife,  a  barber's 
dangbter  (for  Jobn  Eltonbad  married 
long  before  be  was  even  a  foreman 
at  tbe  mills  be  afterwards  owned), 
was  plump,  rosy,  and  good-natured, 
witb  a  sbowy  dress  and  a  profusion 
of  jewelry ;  but  tbe  discreet  silence 
sbe  maintained  was  perbaps  tbe 
best  jewel  about  bar. 

*  I  say,  Mr.  Olipbant,'  said  Elton, 


wben  tbey  bad  conTSised  on 
naiy  topics  for  some  time,  ^-ean  you 
tell  me  bow  country  gentlemen  do 
manage  to  pass  Uieir  time?  Ftb 
made  lots  of  money,  by  ootton,  yoa 
know,  just  as  you  bave  done  by  tei^ 
and  so  Betsy  bere  would  bave  us  to 
turn  into  fasbionable  folk,  and  me 
to  be  a  countiy  squire  ;  so,  aa  I 
always  give  in  to  ber,  here  Pto  been 
tbese  six  weeks ;  but  it  passes  me 
bow  tbey  get  tbrongb  tlie  day/ 

'  Wby,  do  you  find  some  difficulty 
youwelf  ? ' 

'Difficulty!  I  sbould  tiiink  90. 
No  business,  for  Fve  given  thai  up 
to  my  son,  and  don't  intend  to  make 
any  more  money — ^no  telegzs^b — 
no  penny  papers-— no  derJcs  rush- 
ing in!  I  get  on  pretily  ^vell  at 
nigbt^  for  my  wife  and  I  play  doubfe 
dunmiy  till  nine,  or  if  sbe  can't  play, 
I  take  tbe  tbree  dummies  myself^ 
rigbt-band  against  left,  and  some- 
times for  variety  left  against  rigbt, 
you  know;  and  tben  at  nine  tlim*s 
tbe  Tivies.  But  tbe  day-time  is 
tbe  deuce.  By  sittmg  np  very  late 
over  my  paper,  I  manage  to  sahooae 
away  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  morn- 
ing; but  still  tbere's  always  six 
mortal  bours  to  be  got  througii 
before  tea-time.  It  is  my  opinion,  sir, 
tbat  a  country  life  is  aU  humbug.' 

'Could  you  not  spend  some  of 
your  time  in  gardening,  as  X  do,  or 
altering  your  bouse  or  grounds  ?  * 

'  Wbat's  tbe  good  of  altering  when 
tbey're  botb  as  neat  as  tbey  can  be? 
We  never  lived  in  as  grand  a  ho&» 
before,  did  we,  Betsy  ?  And  tben, 
as  to  gardening,  wby,  Fve  an  oki 
Scotcbman  wbo  does  it  all  for  a 
bundred  a  year,  a  deal  better  than 
I  could  do  it.' 
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'Are  you  fond  of  riding  or  walk* 
mgy  then? ' 

'  Never  learned  to  ride  in  mj  life, 
and  a  fall  with  my  weight  would  be 
no  jolce,  Mr.  Oliphant.  But  I'm 
fond  enough  of  strolling  out  for 
a  mile  or  so,  if  there's  anything 
to  see;  only  that's  just  it;  there  is 
nothing  to  see  here  except  rocks, 
and  riyers,  and  trees,  which  may 
do  veiy  weU  for  verse- writers  to 
cackle  over,  but  don't  give  plain 
folk  much  to  think  about.  I'd 
rather  see  a  new  cotton  mill,  or  a 
fly-wheel,  myself.  There's  brain 
and  power  in  that.' 

*  You  must  shoot,  Mr.  Elton.' 

'  Nay,  that's  greater  humbug  than 
wer.  Imagme  a  man  of  seventeen 
etone  trotting  for  a  day  together 
over  the  roughest  land  in  the 
country,  and  all  to  bag  three  or  four 
poor  birds,  that  one  might  buy  with- 
out the  trouble  for  half  the  money 
they  cost  in  preserving,  to  say 
nothing  of  one's  day's  wages.  Of 
couise  I've  taken  a  moor,  like  other 
fools  that  want  to  be  fashionable, 
but  every  grouse  of  my  own  costs 
me  half  a  guinea ;  and  I  can  buy 
them  in  Manchester  market  for  six 
shillings  a  brace !  Hares  and  rab- 
bits the  same.' 

*Coald  yon  not  improve  your 
land?' 

^And  lose  money  by  it^  as  not 
understanding  it,  eh  ? '  said  the 
Lancashire  lad  with  a  shrewd  wink 
at  Mr.  Oliphant.  '  Thank  you,  if 
I've  given  up  money-making,  I 
don't  want  to  lose  it.  Bat  now, 
talking  of  that,  it  strikes  me,  sir, 
there  are  mines  on  mines  of  g^ld 
lying  in  these  hiUs  here,  in  the 
limestone,  and  lead,  and  slate  thskt 
nobody  seems  to  have  thought  of 
working.  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  capital  ^  spec  "  to  open  some  of 
them  out — just  for  amusement,  you 
know  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
thing  as  a  practical  man,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant? I  should  say  it  would  pay 
well' 

*  I  dare  say  it  might ;  but  I  confess 


I  should  be  sony  to  see  our  beauti- 
ful valley  broken  up  by  such  things.' 

'Ah,  I'm  not  sentimental,  as  I 
think  I  said.  And  one  must  have 
something  to  do.  I  should  like  to 
txy  it ;  but  the  cost  of  coal  would  be 
a  heavy  iteuL' 

'  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  your  scheme,  that  you 
would  at  all  events  be  giving  em- 
ployment to  many  poor  people,  and 
no  doubt  that  would  be  very  grati- 
fying to  you,  Mr.  Elton,'  replied 
Jabeos,  paving  the  way  for  the  in- 
troduc^on  of  his  own  grievances. 

*  Oh,  of  oourse,'  answered  Elton 
carelessly,  'employing  them  would 
save  one  something  in  rates,  as  you 
say ;  but  it  couldn't  be  much.  Poor- 
rates  heavy  here,  I  suppose  P  ' 

*  Bather  heavy. — I  have  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Elton,'  said  Jabez,  plunging  into 
his  subject,  'that,  as  a  large  em- 
ployer of  labour,  you  are  much  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  the  working  classes  P  ' 

'Well,  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure; 
my  idea  is,  that  if  a  fellow  can't  help 
himself,  he  is  not  worth  helping :  so 
that  I  think  the  best  thing  one  can 
do  for  the  working  classes  is  just  to 
leave  'em  alone.' 

'  But  still  I  have  little  doubt  yonr 
kind  actions  wonld  belie  your 
words.'  Then  Mr.  Oliphant  hurried 
on,  without  waiting  for  an  answer; 
'  Now,  I  have  tried  my  best  to  do 
what  good  I  could  in  Beinsber,  but 
you  would  be  astonished  to  hear 
how  all  my  efforts  have  been  opposed 
and  thwarted.' 

'  Don't  go  on  with  them,  then, 
that's  all,  Mr.  Oliphant.  Leave  the 
beggars  to  their  fate,  and  smoke 
your  pipe  in  peace.' 

'  I  should  have  been  truly  glad  to 
live  at  peace  with  every  one;  but 
the  ignorance,  crotchetiness,  and 
obstinacy  of  all,  both  rich  and  poor, 
in  this  place,  are  amazing,  sir.  You 
are  a  stranger  and  unprejudiced; 
and  I  should  very  much  like  your 
opinion  on  these  transactions;  for  if 
I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  you  will 
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see  tliat  I  have  been  right  in  every 
single  particular,  and  have  been 
most  nnjastlj  treated.  I  have  a 
sort  of  short  summary  of  these 
affairs  here;  but  as  there  is  the 
documentary  evidence  on  both  sides, 
you  will  be  able,  if  I  were  to  read 
it  to  yon,  to  form  a  fair  judgment 
on  the  matter.' 

Mr.  Oliphant  pulled  with  great 
difficulty  out  of  the  pockets  of  his 
Rurtout  two  long  and  thick  bundles 
of  papers,  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 
John  Elton  gave  a  rude  whistle  of 
dismay  at  the  sight,  and  exclaimed, 
with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
eyes;  'Good  gracious,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant! why,  they  are  either  of  them 
bigger  than  my  big  ledger.' 

*  One  can  scarcely  hope  to  get  at 
truth  easily  in  this  world,'  replied 
Jabez  with  a  sigh  ;  '  there  is  usually 
a  shell  about  it  that  is  very  hard  to 
crack.' 

'  And  the  kernel  is  often  so  small, 
when  you  get  at  it,  that  it's  not 
worth  your  trouble,  or  the  risk  of 
breaking  your  teeth.' 

*  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to 
read  a  part  of  them,'  said  Mr.  Oli- 
phant, almost  humbly. 

•  *  Then  you  must  come  to  dinner 
every  day  for  a  month,  and  we'll 
take  them  by  bits  in  the  afternoons. 
It  will  pass  on  the  day  till  double- 
dummy  time,  won't  it,  Betsy  ?  ' 

Mr.  Oliphant  did  not  know 
whether  to  take'  the  proposal 
seriously  or  not.  '  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  I  could  amuse  you  during 
the  time  you  find  hanging  so 
heavily  on  your  hands.  But  by 
hearing  them,  you  will  at  all  events 
know  what  treatment  a  philanthro- 
pist may  expect  at  Reinsber,  and 
will  even,  if  I  may  form  a  judgment 
of  your  character,  be  disposed  to 
assist  me.' 

'No,  no,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  replied 
Elton,  seriously  and  kindly.  '  We 
shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  the 
Grange  whenever  you  choose  to 
come  and  dine  with  us;  but  as 
to  entering  into  bygone  quarrels, 


whether  ^  they    are  yours  or  any 
man's,  you  must  really  excuse  me. 
There's  nothing  to  be  got  out  of 
them  but  botheration.    Let  them 
rest,  man,  among  other  lumber,  and 
don't  disturb  them.    I  should  do 
BO  with  my  own,  and  I've  had  a  few 
quarrels  in  my  time ;  but  the  only 
thing  I  wish  now  is  to  forget  them. 
As  to  amusement,'   he  contiuned, 
pulling  a  comical  face, '  do  jouknow, 
1  should  prefer  the  mines  and  lime- 
kilns ;  and  if  you  are  inclined  to 
join  me  in  the  venture,  I  shall  be 
very  glad.     Or  what  do  yon  say  to 
getting  the  telegraph  to  Reinsber, 
to  tell  us  every  morning  a  little  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  ?  Or 
a  railway  up  the  valley  ?    For  any 
of  these  things,  I'm  your  man.' 

'  I  have  really  tried  so  hard  to 
improve  Beinsber,  Mr.  Elton,  and 
have  met  with  such  bad  success, 
that  I  have  no  heart  to  attempt 
anything  else  at  present.'  And  Mr. 
Oliphant  rose  to  go,  much  diap- 
pointed  that  his  scheme  had  come 
to  nothing. 

*  Well,  remember  you've  promised 
to  come  to  dinner  whenever  tob 
like.  I  never  give  invitations  with- 
out meaning  them.  We  feed  at 
one,  pat.  I've  bought  some  sflrer 
spoons  for  the  first  time  in  mj  life. 
but  I  won't  be  so  fashionable  as  to 
dine  late.  Plain  leg  of  mutton,  or 
round  of  beef — something  of  thai 
sort.     Hope  you'll  come.' 

So  Mr.  Oliphant  gathered  up  lu5 
papers  and  drove  off,  to  brood  once 
more  over  his  Utopia  of  the  past; 
while  Elton,  scarcely  less  visionaiy, 
amused  himself  with  projects  for 
turning  Beinsber  at  a  profit  into  a 
little  Cottonopolis. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

VENGEANCE. 


Nearly  four  years  had  gone  br 
since  Mr.  Olipbant's  retirement 
from  public  life,  when  two  ruffianlr- 
looking  fellows  were  sitting  smoking 
at  the  mouth  of  a  little  cave  whicl 
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laj  close  to  one  of  the  lonely  liill 
roads  above  Beinsber.  Their  fiaces 
were  blackened,  and  they  were 
armed  with  bludgeons,  while  one 
of  them  had  the  butt  of  a  pistol 
peeping  from  his  coat-pocket,  and 
the  other  a  long  murderous-looking 
knife  laid  on  a  stone  by  his  side. 
It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  bright  moonlight ;  but 
the  darkness  of  the  cave's  mouth 
effectually  screened  them  &om  the 
observation  of  any  chance  passer-by, 
while  they  could  command  from 
their  position  a  view  of  the  road  for 
a  considerable  distance  each  way. 
In  the  cave,  which  was  entered  by  a 
low  narrow  passage,  there  was  a 
smouldering  fire  of  turf. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  that 
the  scoundrels  were  there  on  some 
errand  of  blood.  Yet,  how  incon- 
gmous  such  a  purpose  seemed  to 
the  place  and  the  time !  The  long 
masses  of  the  hills,  huger  and  more 
weird  than  in.  the  daytime,  loomed 
up  on  this  side  and  that  in  the 
moonlight,  and  looked  like  a  score 
of  giants  gone  to  their  rest  and 
laid  in  state,  each  one  by  him- 
self; while  in  the  fantastic  play 
of  light  and  shadow  on  the  grey 
cliffs  that  flanked  them,  there  were 
.strange  forms  of  genii,  or  spirit 
mourners,  in  dumb  attendance  on 
the  mighty  dead.  In  the  valley 
below,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
a  bed  of  mist  lay  like  a  sea,  with 
here  and  there  a  detached  hill 
piercing  the  white  expanse,  and 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
dark  island  or  abutting  promontory. 
There  were  few  trees  visible,  but  on 
them  not  a  twig  or  a  dead  leaf 
moved.  There  was  absolutely  no 
wind  and  no  sound,  except  the 
faint  monotonous  murmur  of  the 
rivulet  in  the  low  ground  a  mile 
or  two  away.  A  sort  of  holy  calm 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  all  nature,  and  had  banished 
for  the  time  (one  might  have 
thought)  both  the  tumult  of  the 
world  and  the  evil  passions  of  men. 


*  Bayther  ower  breet  for  our  job, 
isn't  it,  Tom  ? '  was  the  reflection  of 
the  shorter  man  of  the  two,  as  they 
conversed  in  a  low  voice. 

'Now,  thou  isn't  turning  soft 
about  it,  Tony?  That  won't  do 
with  me,'  said  the  other,  signifi- 
cantly touching  the  butt  of  his 
pistol ;  '  besides,  it's  thy  business,  is 
this.' 

'  Nay,  I'se  noan  flaid,  but  I'se  be 
glad  when  it's  ower.' 

'  Well,  I  willn't  say  but  it's  nat- 
teral,  t'  first  time  thou's  hed  owt 
to  do  wi'  sich  things.  Tak  a  sup  o' 
t'  bottle  to  wakken  thy  pluck.' 

Tony  complied,  and  then  re- 
marked: *  Well,  we'll  sattle  him,  ony 
how.' 

'Then  it's  decided  'at  we  finish 
him?' 

'  Begow,  I'se  finish  him,  I  knaw,  if 
I  yance  git  at  him — a  cursed  owd 
tyrant.     Thou's  turning  soft  now.' 

'  Not  I,'  said  the  taller  man  with 
a  scornful  laugh ; '  dead  men  tell  noa ' 
tales.' 

'  He's  a  laug  time  coming.' 

'  Thou  doesn't  think  he  could 
gang  back  ony  other  way,  does  ta  ? 
Thou  sud  knaw  t'  country.' 

'  I  knaw  ivery  yerd  on't,  an'  I 
tell  thee  he'll  come  back  this  way.' 

'  If  he  doesn't,  I'se  be  mad.' 

*  Whisht!     Isn't  yon  somebody.' 

*  Ay,  it's  him.  Now  let's  gang  an' 
meet  him.     Look  slippy  wi'  thee.' 

'  I  think  I  wadn't  use  t'  pistol, 
Tom ;  they'll  hear  it  a  mile  to-nect, 
an'  we'se  be  chased.' 

'Thee  tell  thy  granny, — and 
don't  let  thy  hand  shs^  sa  mich.' 

Accordingly  they  sprang  up,  and 
advanced  to  meet  the  pedestrian 
who  was  approaching,  and  who  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Oliphant  on  his 
return  from  a  long  walk  by  himself. 
They  came  loungingly  up,  but  the 
country  was  so  quiet  that  he  had 
no  suspicion  of  their  design  till 
they  were  close  to  him  and  he  saw 
their  blackened  faces. 

'A  fine  neght,  Mr.  Oliphant,' 
said  the   fellow    who    was    called 
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Anthony,  in  a  sneering  tone ;  *  ye're 
too  grand  a  gentleman  to  remember 
me,  IVe  na  doubt ;  but  ye'U  knaw 
me  better  by  and  by.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  fellows  ?  ' 
said  Jabez,  much  alarmed,  and 
raising  his  stick  to  guard  himself. 

*  We'll  show  ye  that  in  a  mi- 
nute,' said  the  scoundrel,  rushing  on 
him  with  his  knife. 

The  brave  old  man,  however, 
who  knew  something  of  the  art  of 
self-defence,  succeeded  in  warding 
off  the  blows  of  both  the  men,  and 
in  fighting  his  way  back  to  the 
wall.  Against  this  he  planted  him- 
self, shouting  for  assistence  as  hard 
as  he  could ;  and  he  even  found  an 
opportunity  to  exclaim  ;  *  What  do 
you  want,  fellows  ?  I  will  give  you 
all  I  have  about  me,  if  you'll  stand 
off.' 

*We  want  yer  blood,  ye  owd 
diviJ,  an'  we'U  hev  it,'  said  the 
shorter  ruffian,  striking  at  him 
with  the  knife  after  each  sentence. 
These  blows,  however,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  also  parried.  But  shortly  after- 
wards, hearing  a  horse  coming  up 
at  full  speed,  the  men  rushed  on 
him  together,  and  brought  him  to 
the  ground  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 
Then,  while  the  fellow  who  struck 
it  set  to  work  hastily  rifling  the 
old  man's  pockets,  the  other,  who 
was  evidently  more  intent  on  mur- 
der than  plunder,  gave  him  a  ter- 
rible thrust  with  his  knife.  The 
near  approach  of  the  horseman,  how- 
ever, obliged  them  the  next  moment 
to  desist. 

*  It's  only  yan,  Tony ;  we'll  sattle 
him  too,  if  he  doesn't  gang  quietly 
about  his  business.  Now  stand, firm,' 
said  the  taller  scoundrel,  drawing 
his  pistol. 

'Wha  are  ye?  an'  what  are  ye 
doing  ?  '  said  the  horseman,  riding 
right  up  to  them,  and  in  stentorian 
tones,  which  poor  Mr.  Oliphant, 
who  was  not  quite  insensible,  recog- 
nised as  Dick  Wideawake's.  Dick 
had  been  on  one  of  his  horse- 
jobbing  expeditions,  and  this  was 


his  nearest  road  to  Sandy  Topping' 
from  Beinsber. 

*  What's  that  to  thee?'  end  ^ 
man  called  Tom,  cocking  his  pistoL 
'Mind  yer  ain  business,  ye  Vig 
Yorkshm  stirk,  and  gang  on  jcr 
way  quietly,  or  ye'll  happen  nieit' 

The  shade  of  the  waU  had  hitherto 
prevented  Dick  from  seeing  Ae 
prostrate  body  of  Mr.  OHpbant, 
but  now  that  gentleman,  fearing  tihe 
farmer  might  take  advice  whick 
seemed  remarkably  prudent  under 
the  circumstances,  gave  a  &mt  crj 
of  '  Help,  help,  Mr.  Wideawake ! ' 

*  What,  it's  Mr.  Oliphant,  is  it?' 
roared  the  fisumer.  *  x  e  mnrderin' 
divilsf  and  the  g^igantic  dales- 
man, without  a  thought  of  tbe 
consequences  to  himself^  spnmed 
his  horse  on  the  fellow  in  a  mo- 
ment— ^his  short  thick  hnntisg- 
whip  uplifted  in  a  ponderous  hand 
that  did  not  mean  to  strike  twice. 
Dick  owed  his  Hfe,  however,  to  la 
horse,  which  had  more  discretioo 
than  himself  and  shied  at  the 
flash  of  the  pistol ;  the  ball,  confle- 
quently,  only  carried  away  one  of 
the  farmer's  luxuriant  light  curls, 
just  above  his  ear.  The  next  in- 
stant the  whip  handle  came  down 
on  the  ruffian's  temple  with  a  fair 
that  broke  the  stock  and  dropped 
the  man  to  the  ground  like  a 
stone. 

*Now,  then,  for  ye,  ye  scamp!* 
cried  Dick,  charging  at  the  o&et 
fellow  with  a  shout,  which,  like  a 
wild  Indian's  war  cry,  both  showed 
the  feirmer's  thorough  enjoyment  of 
the  skirmish,  and  called  attention 
to  valour  that  was  too  remarkable 
to     pass    unobserved.      But   tbe 
robber,  though  he  had  a  knife,  fled 
from  the  huge  and  furious  oentanr, 
Dick  charging  after  him  and  lash- 
ing  him  on  the  head  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  whip.     So  &st  did  the 
fellow  run  in  his  fright,  however, 
that  Dick  would  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  stopping  him  before  he 
sprang  over  the  wall,  which  was 
very  low  a  few  yards  fnrtfier  ooj 
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]f  by  a  luelsj  thought  he  had  not 
twisted  thelong  whip-lash  round  the 
man's  neck,  and  then  pulled  it  so 
tight  as  to  stop  and  nearly  strangle 
him.  A  single  blow  from  the 
former's  mutton  fist  settled  the  rest 
of  the  bnsinessy  and  Dick  sprang  off 
his  horse  by  the  man's  side,  an  easy 
victor. 

*  There  I  Ye'll  think  twice,  yonng 
man,  afore  ye  fight  wi'  Dick  Wide- 
awake again.  What,  ye  Ve  a  knife, 
hev  ye,  ye  scamp  ?  Leave  hod,  or 
m  mash  yer  head  in  wi'  yan  blow; ' 
and  the  &rmer  without  more  ado 
shook  the  knife  out  of  the  hand  of 
his  prostrate  foe,  and  tied  his  arms 
firmly  with  the  whip-lash.  Then 
be  proceeded,  leading  his  horse,  to 
the  other  robber,  whom  he  pulled 
over  so  as  to  examine  his  face,  and 
with  the  cool  remark  of  ^  Dead  as 
a  herring  f  I  thowt  how  it  'ud  be 
wi*  him :  a  whipstock's  a  dangerous 
thing/  went  on  to  look  at  Mr. 
Oliphant. 

The  latter  was  very  faint  with 
loss  of  blood,  and  much  battered 
besides  with  the  blows  he  had  re- 
ceived. But  be  was  conscious,  and 
feebly  muttered  his  thanks. 

*  I  did  not  deserye  this  from  you, 
Mr.  Wideawake,'  he  added  cour- 
teously. 

*Hod  yer  noise,  now,'  said  the 
iarmer,  good-naturedly;  'I'd  hev 
done  twice  as  mich  for  ony  stranger, 
an'  Fse  reght  glad  IVe  been  able  to 
help  ye,  just  to  show  ye  'at  I  bear 
ye  na  malice.  But  ye're  bleeding 
fearfully.  I  mun  manish  to  tee 
yer  showder  up  somehow,  an'  then 
weTl  carry  ye  down  to  t'  Hall.  It's 
rayther  nearer  nor  Sandy  Top- 
ping, mn'  it's  down-hill.  Yan  on 
'em's  dead,  an'  I've  gitten  t'other 
fSast.  I'll  mak  him  help  to  carry  ye, 
the  scamp;  he  sail  sweat  to-neght 
for  this  job.' 

Accoidingly,  first  tying  up  Mr. 
OUphant's  shoulder  with  a  hand- 
kerchief^ Dick  turned  his  horse  loose 
into  a  fidd,  and  lifting  a  gate 
off  its  hinges,  eoyered  it  with  his 


own  eoat.  Laying  the  old  man  on 
this  rude  litter,  he  then  went  and 
kicked  up  his  prisoner,  first  seeing 
that  his  hands  were  tied  firmly,  but 
not  so  close  as  to  prevent  his  carry- 
ing his  full  share  of  the  gate. 

'Now  then,  ye  scoundrel,'  said 
Dick,  putting  his  fist  menacingly 
close  to  the  other's  face, '  ye  and  I 
hev  to  carry  him  down  to  t'  village  ; 
an'  if  I  find  ye  don't  do  it  as  deftly 
as  if  ye  wor  carrying  a  basket  o' 
new-laid  eggs,  or  if  ye  trip,  or 
thraw  him  down,  or  do  owt  'at's 
unmannerly,  I'll  screw  yer  neck  for 
ye  at  yance.  I  willn't  mak  ony 
banes  about  it,  an'  sae  ye  knaw. 
Now,  tak  hod ;  t'  feet  '11  be  't  hea- 
vier, sae  ye  sail  hev  'em.' 

As  the  road  was  down-hill  they 
were  not  long  in  carrying  Jabez  to 
the  villi^e,  Dick  enjoying  amazingly 
his  task  of  negro  dnving,  and 
thundering  in  no  measured  accents 
every  other  minute  at  his  poor  slave 
in  front.  At  the  village  four  men 
were  quickly  procured  to  carry  Mr. 
Oliphant  forward  to  the  BaQ, 
whither,  at  his  special  request,  both 
Dick  and  the  prisoner  accompanied 
him,  while  others  ran  for  a  con- 
stable and  a  surgeon. 

When  the  latter  came  he  pro- 
nounced the  wounds  not  immediately 
dangerous,  but  declined  to  venture 
on  any  prophecy  as  to  their  result. 
He  thought  that  if  Mr.  Oliphant 
had  been  a  strong  young  man  his 
recovery  would  have  been  almost  a 
certainty,  but  there  was  no  saying 
how  an  old  man  would  bear  the  shock. 
It  was  found  that  the  knife  had 
passed  completely  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  and  had  then 
glanced  upwards  from  one  of  the 
ribs,  and  inflicted  an  ugly  gash  in 
the  shoulder.  The  very  ftuy  of  the 
scoundrel  had  thus  defeated  his 
purpose,  for  he  had  not  observed 
the  old  man's  arm,  which  lay  on 
the  chest  and  protected  it. 

'  You  will  come  and  see  me  in 
the  morning,  Bichard  ?  '  said  Mr. 
Oliphant,  as  they  carried  him  to  his 
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room.  '  Ton  are  a  fine  fellow,  and 
perhaps  I  have  not  treated  yon  well, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  get  over 
this ;  so  yon  will  come  and  see 
me?' 

*0h,  ay;  I'll  come  an'  see  ye, 
Mr.  Oliphant,  if  ye  like ;  an,'  bless 
ye,  ye'U  live  to  lam  some  mair 
Craven  dialect  yet.' 

Jabez,  after  being  swathed  in 
bandages,  passed  a  tolerable  night, 
bnt  was  still  very  weak  in  the 
morning,  when  Dick  and  the  snr- 
geon  came  again  to  see  him.  Mean- 
while, they  had  fetched  the  dead 
man  down  to  one  of  the  village 
inns,  and  had  found  him  a  stranger. 
Bnt  when  they  washed  the  face  of 
the  other  man  some  one  remembered 
him  as  the  Anthony  Bowskill  whom 
Mr.  Oliphant  years  before  had  canght 
in  the  act  of  killing  a  hare.  The 
prisoner,  however,  remained  ob- 
stinately silent,  except  once,  when 
he  said,  sullenly  nodding  towards 
Mr.  Oliphant's  room,  ^  Let  me 
speak  to  him,  an'  I'll  answer  aw 
he  wants  to  lam,  an'  mebbe  mair.' 

Now  Mrs.  Hardacre  had  told  Mr. 
Oliphant  during  the  night  both 
Bowskill's  name  and  the  remark  he 
had  made,  and  Jabez  was  strangely 
anxious  to  talk  with  him.  The  sur- 
geon, fearing  excitement^  was  sorry 
the  prisoner  had  ever  been  spoken 
of  in  his  patient's  hearing ;  but 
when  he  understood  that  Mr.  Oli- 
phant had  rambled  a  little  and  often 
mentioned  Bowskill,  he  thought  it 
would  be  safer  to  allow  the  inter- 
view to  take  place. 

*  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Jabez, 
when  the  surgeon  signified  his  con- 
sent :  '  it  matters  little  whether  I 
live  or  die  ;  but  I  think  1  shall 
be  easier  when  I  have  seen  him.' 

Bowskill,  therefoi'e,  was  brought 
into  the  room  and  placed  in  a  chair 
near  Mr.  Oliphant.  He  was  strongly 
handcuffed,  and  a  constable  and 
Dick  kept  a  hand  on  him,  one  on 
each  side,  lest  he  should  attempt 
further  mischief. 

'I  understand  you  are  Bowskill,' 


said  the  old  man  to  him  faintly, 
and  with  frequent  pauses,  ^and 
that  yon  have  said  you  would  tell 
me  why  yon  made  this  dreads 
attempt  on  my  life.' 

'Well,  can't  ye  gneas?'  aisked 
the  prisoner  sullenly. 

^  No ;  was  it  money  ? ! 

'  Nay,  it  wasn't  money ;  be  'at's 
dead  did  it  for  yer  money,  bat  I  did 
it  for  ,spite ;  an'  I'se  noUmt  som 
we  didn't  manish  it.' 

'  Spite  !  I  have  done  yon  do 
wrong.' 

*Hevn't  ye?'  said  the  otoer, 
contemptuously.  '  Ye  grand  M 
think  ye  can  tell  ony  lies,  even 
when  ye're  deeing.  I'se  glad  to 
see  ye  look  sa  death-like.' 

'  Why  are  yon  so  glad  ? ' 

*  Mebbe  ye'U  be  saying  it  wani't 
yersel  'at  drove  me  to  bad  ways 
first  P  It  wor  ye,  an'  ye  knair  it,  'u 
stopped  wer  wark  at  t'  Hmekiliu. 
for  some  o'  yer  new-fangled  notions. 
I  wor  a  workman  there,  an*  I  c&t 
onybody  to  witness  I  wor  as  daoeot 
a  hand,  barrin*  a  sup  o'  drink  not 
an'  then,  as  there  wor  about  t'  spot  j 
I'd  a  wife  an'  fower  childer  to  keep, 
an'  I  did  it  wi'ont  axing  t'  parisli 
or  onybody  to  help  me.' 

*  Is  that  true,  Richard  ? '  askec 
Jabez. 

*  Ay,  ay,  I  believe  it  is,  sae  IV, 
answered  the  farmer;  'he  wor  t 
gradely  lad  then.' 

*  Well,  ye  stopped  wer  wark,  but 
ye  took  care  to  g^ive  us  nane  i'  ite 
place.  Ye  happen  fancy  poor  folk 
can  live  on  air  for  a  month  or  twc, 
but  ye're  mistakken.  I  cooldnt 
bear  to  see  t'  wife  and  childer 
clemmed,  sae  I  took  to  catching  a 
hare  now  an'  then,  an'  nae  gii^ 
harm  in  it  anther,  say  I.' 

'  It  was  against  the  law,*  said  Mr. 
Oliphant,  feebly. 

'Ay,  sae  ye  said  that  day  j« 
cotched  me,'  answered  Bow&kiU, 
*  but  belly-law  's  stronger  than  Lnfr 
non-law.  Howiver,  ye  seed  me,  an 
then,  spite  of  aw  I  could  say,  an 
aw  Miss  Oliphant  could  say,  ye  g^^ 
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me  three  months  at  Wakefield.  Bat 
je  oiver  towd  t'  bench  'at  it  wor 
ye  *at  hed  driven  me  anther  to 
poach  or  starve.'  As  Mr.  Oliphiant 
remained  silent,  he  continued : 

*Well,  that  Wakefield  wor  t' 
ruination  o'  me.  I  gat  acqnainted 
wi'  Tom  Riley  (him  'at's  dead)  an' 
aw  maks  o'  bad  characters.  When 
t'  three  months  wor  up  I  com  back 
to  Eeinsber,  as  if  aw  wor  reght, 
bat  they'd  cropt  my  hair,  an' 
iverybody  as  good  as  cried  "  Jail- 
bird ' '  o'  me.  Sae  t'  wife  thowt  we'd 
better  move  to  where  wo  warn't 
knawn,  an'  we  went  to  Accrington 
an'  aw  ower.  But  it  wor  all'ays 
coming  out  'at  I'd  been  i'  t'  house, 
an'  then  I  gat  turned  ofi*  time  efter 
time,  till  I  wor  mad  at  iverybody 
an'  iverything,  an'  ye  maist  of  aw, 
acos  je  wor  t'  cause  on  it.  Then 
1  wor  all'ays  meeting  wi'  Tom  or 
some  on  'em,  an'  at  last  yan  day 
when  I'd  hed  nae  wark  for  a  month, 
1  went  wi'  'em  an'  began  stealing. 
An'  then  I  persuaded  Tom  to  come 
here,  an'  we  sud  ha'  sattled  ye  an' 
nae  mistak  if  Mr.  Wideawake  here 
hed  bin  a  minute  later,  as  I  wish 
he  hed.' 

'Well,  I  am  very  truly  sorry  if  I 
have  been  the  cause,  however  inno- 
cently, of  your  ruin,'  said  Jabez, 
sighing. 

'  Aa,  what's  t'  good  o'  being  sorry 
when  I've  gitten  these  things  on  ?' 
(rattling  the  handcufi's).  *  We'd 
bin  lying  i'  wait  for  ye  near  a 
week  i'  t'  cave  yonder,  an'  I  engaged 
to  Tom  'at  if  he  helped  me  i'  this 
job,  I'd  help  him  to  rob  t'  Orange 
at  Stainton,  or  do  owt  'at  iver  he 
Hked.  Ye  may  do  what  ye  please 
wi'  me  now ;  I've  said  my  say,  an' 
I  don't  care  :  but  it  caps  me  at  ye 
caw  yersel'  a  good  man  when  wi' 
aw  yer  trials  at  makking  folk  var- 
tuons  ye  end  by  makking  'em  sa 
bad.* 

The  prisoner  sat  sulkily  back  in 
his  chair,  after  firing  off*  this  last 
sneer;  bnt  the  surgeon,  who  had 
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kept  his  hand  on  Mr.  Oliphant's 
pulse,  and  now  found  it  fluttering 
violently,  signed  to  the  constable  to 
remove  the  man. 

When  BowskiU  was  out  of  the 
room,  Mr.  Oliphant  said,  in  a  low 
moaning  voice,  ^I  am  glad  I  saw 
him ;  but  it  is  very  sad,  it  kills  me 
to  see  how  unfortunate,  as  he  says, 
all  my  efforts  to  do  good  have  been. 
A  fatality,  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand, has  attended  them  all.  Well, 
it  is  the  weakness  of  dotage  perhaps^ 
but  I  must  not  do  him  any  more 
harm  if  I  can  help  it.'  And  though 
Dick  whispered  what  consolation 
he  could,  Jabez  continued  moody 
and  in  low  spirits  for  many  days.  -' 

But,  a  short  time  afterwards,  he 
got  Doolittle  to  accompany  his. 
prisoner  to  Liverpool,  and  there 
see  him,  with  his  wife  and  family, 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Oliphant  paying 
the  passage  money.  Tommy  had 
also  a  hundred  pounds  with  him, 
which  he  was  to  slip  into  Bowskill's 
hand  as  the  last  boat  left  the  ship, 
and  when  it  was  quite  certain  there- 
fore that  he  could  not  get  back  to 
England.  All  this  Tommy  did  very 
faithfully,  though  he  knew  it  was 
at  some  risk  from  the  law,  if  Mr. 
Oliphant  should  die  of  his  wounds ; 
but  he  yielded  to  the  request  of  the 
poor  old  man,  who  declared  that  he 
should  not  rest  in  his  grave  if  some 
reparation  were  not  made  for  the 
rnin  which  he  now  accused  liimself 
of  having  brought  on  Bowskill.  He 
desired,  too,  that  if  he  died  no  pro* 
ceedings  should  be  taken  against 
any  one. 

Then  for  many  weeks  Jabez 
Oliphant  flickered  between  life  and 
death,  and  Wideawake,  Doolittle, 
and  Truman  often  visited  him, 
especially  the  first,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  most  welcome  of  the  three, 
probably  from  a  natural  feeling  of 
gratitude  on  Mr.  Oliphant's  part  to 
the  man  who  had  saved  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

X  MEBRT  CHRISTMAS. 

Since  a  marria^  whicli  was 
wliat  the  world  would  consider 
Ughlj  imprndent,  Frank  and  Kate 
Holden  had  lived  in  London.  They 
had  only  one  or  two  hundred  pounds 
in  hand,  and  being  too  proad 
to  trouble  their  !&iends,  they 
snffsred  mnch,  and  had  drained 
the  cap  of  poverty  almost  to  the 
dregs.  Frank's  pictores — perhaps 
he  always  rated  them  too  high — 
had  been  rejected  at  i^e  Academy, 
and  the  dealers  became  loth  to  bay 
hk  sketches,  while  Kate,  who  had 
tried  to  eke  out  t^eir  scanty  means 
by  teaching  pupils,  had  been  cnrtly 
dismissed,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
by  the  vulgar  woman  who  ^id  her 
tibe  honour,  as  she  thought,  of  em- 
ploying her.  Thus,  after  great 
privations,  they  had  sunk  fiur  in  the 
social  scale,  and — I  should  tremble 
fer  my  hero  and  heroine  if  I  wrote 
for  snobs — Frank  had  at  last  been 
forced  to  return  to  his  old  trade  of 
compositor,  to  keep  themselves  and 
their  two  children  alive. 

Still  their  love  had  never  failed 
them.  Never  once  had  either  of 
them,  in  their  deepest  poverty  or 
suffering,  wished  the  past  nndone. 
They  had  at  all  events  tasted,  what 
they  would  not  have  tasted  other- 
wise, the  supreme  happiness  of  earth 
— that  of  mutual  love.  Frank's 
buoyant  nature  and  good  temper, 
therefore,  with  Kate's  high  spirit 
and  devotion,  carried  them  success- 
fully through  all  their  trials.  Thank 
heaven,  there  are  still  thousands  of 
families  in  England  that  do  not  con- 
sider' it  essential  to  happiness  to  be 
'  well  off.' 

Fortune,  they  say,  gets  tired  of 
striking  those  who  smile  at  her 
knocks.  It  seemed  so  with  our 
friends ;  for,  during  the  summer  that 
preceded  the  murderous  attack  on 
Mr.  Oliphant,  their  prospects  bright- 
ened considerably.  An  eccentric 
old    [^connoisseur,    named    Dalton, 


seemed  at  last  to  have  fbimd  oat 
Frank's  merits,  lor  be  insiiifced  on 
giving  the  artist  five  gnineBs  as  the 
real  vaJne  of  a  watercolour  wiiich 
had  long  been  offisred  in  some 
dealer's  window  for  two.  So 
struck  too  was  Mr.  DalUm  with  our 
hero's  talents,  thai  he  not  only  gaxe 
him  oi^er  cammissions,  but  wished 
him  to  g^ve  lessons  in  painting  to 
his  son,  at  a  liberal  salary.  Thus 
Frank,  though  he  would  not  pre 
up  his  printing,  seemed  at  lagt 
on  the  road  to  forhme,  and  had 
many  a  good-humouied  lan^ 
against  Kate,  telling  her  thatk, 
at  any  rate,  had  not  to  seek  pupSs 
over  half  London ;  they  came  tci 
him  before  he  wanted  them. 

Towards  Christmas  this  jeaz, 
whom  should  Frank  meet,  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  world,  but  Dick  Wide- 
awake ?  It  was  in  the  Strand, 
quite  close  to  the  Holdens'  lodgings, 
and  Dick,  of  course,  went  in  and 
drank  tea  with  them.  It  tamed 
out  that  he  had  come  to  town  to 
sell  some  horses,  and  he  thought 
the  Cockneys  ^ a  soft  lot;'  they'll 
buy  ought,'  he  said.  It  was  from 
him  that  Holden  had  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  misfortune  tiiat  had 
befallen  Mr.  Oliphant;  and  Dick 
at  last  persuaded  them,  in  fiaHlment 
of  a  long-standing  promise,  to  go 
down  to  Beinsber  with  him  and 
spend  Christmas  at  Sandy  Topping. 

It  was  a  long  daj's  joomej  b? 
rail  &om  London  to  S^Linton ;  for 
our  travellers,  &oni  motives  of  eco- 
nomy, started  by  the  govenuneni 
train  at  seven.  The  Holdens  had 
not  been  out  of  town  since  their 
wedding  trip,  and  their  pleasure  at 
seeing  the  country  onoe  more,  eren 
in  winter  and  from,  the  windovrs  of 
a  t&ird-class  railway-carriage,  was 
great.  Dick's  lively  ssJIies,  too, hdped 
to  pass  the  day  very  agreeably ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  it  Kate,  who  had 
been  unwell,  became  so  much  tired, 
that  though  she  had  been  anticipat- 
ing the  first  sight  of  Beinsber  witJi 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  she  was 
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no  Booner  transferred  to  tlie  fly, 
which  the  farmer  engaged  at  Stain- 
ton  railway  station  to  cany  them 
to  Sandy  Tapping,  than  she  fell 
fast  asleep.  It  iras  seven  o'clock 
at  night,  howerer,  and  very  dark,  so 
that  she  could  have  seen  bat  little 
of  the  village  even  if  site  bad  kept 
awake. 

'  This  is  a  dreadful  extravagance 
for  yon,  Dick,'  said  Holden,  mean- 
ing the  fly. 

'Oh,  I  med  sa  micb  brass  np 
yonder,  'at  I  can  afford  to  spend  a 
bit  of  it  oti  owd  friends  like  ye,' 
answered  Dick.  *  Are  ye  sure  ye've 
gitten  aw  yer  luggage,  now  ?' 

*  The  «  all "  is  easily  looked  after ; 
hnt  there  it  is,  baby  and  all.  Kate  is 
asleep,  so  I'll  just  take  him  from 
ber.' 

*Do;  an'  we'd  best  not  talk  tfll 
we  git  hame :  we  sail  nobbut  wak- 
ken  her,  poor  thing.  It's  a  lang 
jonmey  for  yan  'at  isn't  strong.' 

The  conveyance  rattled  on  for 
half  an  hour,  till  the  scattered  lights 
on  each  side  apprised  them  that 
they  were  passing  through  Beins- 
ber ;  then  all  grew  darkness  again. 

*  Don't  yon  think  we  are  a  long 
time  in  coming  to  the  Brow,  Dick  K' 
said  Holden,  whispering  for  fear  of 
disturbing  Kate. 

'Whisht !  -we'se  wakken  her.  But 
V  boddom  o*  t'  bill  is  a  good  way 
frae  t'  village:  ye  don't  recollect 
it  reght,  Mr.  Howden.' 

By  and  by  the  fly  stopped,  and 
the  door  was  thrown  open  with  a 
bang,  and  Kate,  still  only  half 
awake,  and  scarcely  knowing  where 
she  was,  was  handed  out  and  stood 
in  ablaze  of  light  from  the  open 
door  before  her.  The  bright  light, 
the  crowd  of  servants  waiting 
on  the  steps,  the  size  of  the  house 
and  doorway — all  this  startled  her, 
for  it  was  not  what  she  expected 
at  Sandy  Topping,  nor  did  the 
place  look  at  all  like  the  farmer's 
comfortable  but  rough  abode. 

She  gave  one  fluttered  glance 
round  to  see  where  she  was,  and 


instantly  recognised  the  stately 
building  with  its  mighty  sycamores, 
as  the  dear  old  HaH  where  she  had 
spent  some  pleasant  years  in  that 
far-off  time  of  her  girlhood,  and  from 
which  she  had  been  ottrt  adrift  so 
unceremoniously. 

*Mr.  Wideawake,  how  durst 
you  ?'  she  asked  indignantly,  and 
(as  the  farmer  only  answered 
with  one  of  his  joBy  laughs)  would 
have  stepped  back  instantly  into 
the  fly  ;  but  she  felt  some  one's 
arms  round  her,  detaining  her,  and 
though  dizzy  with  excitement,  she 
heard  the  words,  in  feeble  tones,  but 
how  familiar ! — *  Nay,  deareeft  Kate, 
it  was  not  Mr.  Wideawake's  doing, 
it  was  mine.  I  sent  for  you,  and 
will  you  not  forgive  me  and  stay  ?' 
Then  she  turned  giddily  and  saw 
that  it  was  indeed  her  uncle — ^pale, 
feeble,  tottering,  a  wreck  of  a  man 
— ^bui  her  uncle  still,  and  smiling 
on  her! 

With  a  faint  cry  of  surprise  and 
joy,  she  threw  herself  in  his  arms, 
weeping  and  without  a  word.  Then 
she  kissed  him  a  dozen  times  de- 
lightedly, and  suffered  herself  to  be 
led  into  the  house  by  the  old  man, 
who  whispered  excitedly  to  the 
others :  *  Look  after  these  gentle- 
men, please,  Mrs.  Hardacre;  Mrs. 
Holden  and  I  will  go  to  the  draw- 
ing-room and  have  a  quiet  talk 
first — ^give  us  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Holden — just  a  few  minutes,  if  you 
please.'  Then  he  walked  into  the 
house,  with  a  slow,  faltering  step, 
keeping  fast  hold  of  Kate,  who 
soon  round  that  her  support  was 
necessary  to  him,  for  he  had  exerted 
himself  greatly  to  leave  his  room 
at  all. 

The  old  man  tottered,  with  her 
help,  to  the  well-pillowed  sofa  he 
had  quitted  when  he  heard  the 
sound  of  the  wheels ;  and  Kate, 
with  a  woman's  instinct,  quickly 
beat  up  the  pillows  and  arranged 
them,  before  he  lay  down.  Then 
she  threw  her  bonnet  and  shawl 
hastily  on  the  table  and  sat  down 
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beside  him,  looking  at  his  face  and 
resting  her  own  on  the  aim  of  the 
sofa,  while  he  took  her  hand  in  both 
his,  pale  and  shaking  as  thej  were. 
So  thej  sat  looking  at  each  other 
for  a  moment  or  two,  both  of  them 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  bat  won- 
dcrfal  satisfaction  in  their  breasts. 

*  These  pillows  are  easier  already, 
dear,'  said  Mr.  Oliphant,  with  a 
faint  pleased  laugh.  'But  I  did 
not  send  for  yon  for  that.  I  know 
now  that  I  did  yon  wrong.' 

'  Dearest  nncle,'  said  Kate,  softly 
stealing  her  arm  round  his  neck 
and  kissing  him  again  fondly,  '  do 
not  speak  of  it  again.' 

'  I  must,  Kate :  I  should  like  to 
talk  it  over  first  thing,  and  have 
done  with  it.  But  I  think  you'll 
forgive  me,  as  you  have  taken  off 
your  bonnet.  That  looks  like  stop- 
ping, eh  ?' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  forgive ;  you 
were  always  only  too  kind  to  me, 
dear  uncle.  And  I'll  stay  always, 
if  you  ask  me.' 

*•  That  is  all  right,  then ;  and  I 
do  ask  you.' 

^  But  did  you  really  arrange  be- 
forehand that  we  should  come  here, 
undo  ? '  asked  Kate,  still  wrapped 
in  wonder  at  the  whole  affair,  and 
nt  her  mistaken  estimate  of  his 
obstinacy,  which,  she  had  often  told 
Frank,  would  last. 

'  Yes  ;  it  was  all  my  doing,  Kate. 
I  arranged  everything  with  Wide- 
uwake,  and  sent  him  up  to  town 
with  some  horses  for  a  pretext ;  he 
was  to  meet  Frank  accidentally,  to 
tret  you  all  to  come  down  to  Sandy 
I'opping,  and  then  drive  you  here, 
mthout  your  knowing  where  you 
were  till  I  had  you  safe.  And  here 
vou  are ! ' 

*I  would  have  come  to  you  at 
once,  uncle,  from  the  end  of  the 
earth,  if  I  had  known  you  wished 
it. 

*  Ay  ;  but  as  we  knew  you  had 
a  good  deal  of  spirit,  we  thought 
you  might  flatly  decline  to  come  at 
all  after  what  had  happened.' 


'Nothing  ever  happened  tliat 
could  have  made  me  behave  so  badly 
as  that.' 

'Well,  I  did  not  know.  Theie 
was  what  I  said  to  you  about  joar 
looking  after  my  money,  you  see,' 
the  old  man  replied,  in  a  penitent 
voice.  '  But  believe  me,  Kate,  1 
was  so  angry  at  the  time  that  I  did 
not  even  remember  I  had  used  ibe 
words  at  all,  till  Wideawake  re- 
mined  me  of  them  since  I  have  been 
iU.' 

'  Dear  uncle,  it  is  enough  Uiai 
you  did  not  mean  w^hat  you  said.' 

'  It  was  very  wrong  to  say  so, 
and  very  unjust  to  you.  You  alwap 
loved  me  for  myself  alone,  and  few 
have  done  that.  Then,  I  nerer 
knew  till  lately  from  Wideawake 
how  nearly  I  caused  your  dealii 
that  terrible  night,  when  I  tuned 
you  out,  so  unmercifully:  and  the 
thought  of  this,  too,  was  so  dreadfbl 
to  myself,  that  I  did  not  know 
whether  you  could  forgive  me.' 

Kate's  answer  was  a  tear  and 
another  kiss.  Then  after  a  paose, 
she  said :  '  But  have  you  fbrgiven 
me,  dear  uncle,  for  not  agreeing  to 
your  wishes  about  Lord  Staamnorer' 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  was  veiy  sony  I 
could  not  do  it.' 

'  Nay,  Kate ;  I  fear  my  obstinacT 
about  that  matter  is  another  count 
in  the  indictment  against  me.  I 
have  something  to  say  about  Lord 
Stainmore  presently.' 

*  But  why  did  you  not  send  for  me 
long  since,  uncle  ?  Though  indeed 
I  have  been  the  worse  of  the  two 
in  allowing  a  silly  indignation  at  a 
word  or  two  to  keep  me  from  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had  ;  and  I  ought 
to  have  known  that  you  might 
have  forgotten  the  wonis.  Aa  to 
my  little  night  adventure  at  Eeins- 
ber,  why,  you  know  that  was  en- 
tirely my  own  fault.  You  had  a 
perfect  right  to  send  me  away  if 
you  liked,  and  I  ought  to  have 
waited  for  a  cab  or  something,  and 
not  have  gone  off  in  the  huff.  Yes, 
I  ought  to  have  come  back  hog 
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since,  and  it  is  70a  who  must  for- 


give me. 


The  old  man  blushed  a  little,  and 
said  nervously :  '  Naj,  Kate ;  it  is 
better  to  make  a  clean  breast  now, 
and  I  mnst  say — of  oonrse  I  feel 
how  wrong  it  is  now — ^bnt  I  fear  if 
yon  had  come  back,  except  very 
recently,  I  should  have  given  you  a 
sorry  welcome.' 

'The  welcome  is  all  the  dearer  for 
being  long  deferred,  uncle/ 

'  You  are  very  kind,  Kate.  But 
really,  till  about  six  months  ago  I 
was  as  angry  at  you  as  ever.  I  was 
very  lonely  and  miserable — you  have 
heard  of  my  disputes  with  the 
other  people  ? — but  I  could  not  for- 
give you ;  for  I  thought  you  ought 
to  have  returned  to  me,  I  not  re- 
membering my  own  words,  you 
know.  Then  I  began  to  soften  just 
a  little  towards  you,  when  I  recol- 
lected, as  I  did  day  by  day,  how 
kind  and  aflfectionate  you  had  always 
been  to  me,  and  how  different  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  hard  world :  so 
by  degrees  I  came  to  think  that  it 
was  not  right  to  let  you  and  Mr. 
Holden  starve.' 

*  I  think  we  almost  deserved  it, 
after  all.' 

'Nay,  nay.  But,  as  I  say,  till 
about  July,  I  was  so  hardened 
against  you  that  I  did  not  care  to 
know  where  you  were,  or  what  you 
were  doing.  In  fact,  I  only  heard 
of  you  occasionally  through  Lord 
Stalnmore,  who,  of  course,  told  me 
only  what  prejudiced  me  still  br- 
iber against  you — for  instance,  that 
you  were  getting  into  debt.' 

'  That  was  a  base  calunmy,  uncle,' 
said  Kate,  with  some  spirit.  '  If  we 
bad  got  into  debt  we  should  not 
bave  suffered  as  we  did.' 

'Of  course,  I  know  that,  now, 
Kate/  answered  her  uncle.  '  But  I 
tbink  I  was  rather  infatuated  with 
that  young  man.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it?— I  had  really  made  my 
will  in  his  favour,  and  left  you 
nothing.' 

'Well, uncle,  and  why  not P '  said 


Kate,  meeting  her  uncle's  eye  with 
a  fuU  unshrinking  look.  'Except 
that  Lord  Stainmore  is  in  my  opi- 
nion a  very  bad  man,  I  know  no 
reason  whatever  why  you  should 
not  leave  your  money  to  him  or  any 
one  else  you  like.  If  I  stay  with 
you,  dear  uncle,  as  you  wish, 
it  must  be  on  the  full  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  expect  a 
farthing  piece  from  you,  unless  you 
choose  to  g^ve  it.' 

'  Dear  Kate,  you  must  really  for- 

fet  those  unhappy  words  of  mine  : 
know  without  that  look  how 'un- 
just they  were.  But  we  will  talk 
about  money  by  and  by.  Lord 
Stainmore,  at  any  rate,  shall  not 
have  any  of  mine,'  added  Jabez, 
with  sudden  and  sharp  dignity :  '  he 
is,  as  you  say,  a  very  bad  man,  and 
perhaps  the  most  crotchety  man  I 
ever  met.' 

'  O  uncle,  I  am  very  glad  you 
have  found  him  out ;  but  how  did 
this  happen  ? ' 

'  Well,  he  paid  me  a  visit  here 
last  spring,'  replied  Jabez,  hesi- 
tating a  little,  as  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  the  subject ;  '  and  he  then 
advanced  such  opinions,  so  unte- 
nable, so  plainly  erroneous,  so  per- 
nicious, in  one  word,  that— that  in 
fact  I  thought  it  only  right  after- 
wards to  make  some  further  in- 
quiries, through  my  solicitor  in 
London,  into  the  antecedents  of  the 
man  to  whom  I  proposed  to  leave 
the  bulk  of  my  fortune.  Those  in- 
quiries satisfied  me  that  Mr.  Holden 
and  yourself  had  been  very  correctly 
informed  about  him.' 

Her  uncle  evidently  did  not  wish 
to  say  anything  more  about  his 
quarrel  wiui  the  viscount  than  he 
could  help,  and  Kate  did  not  press 
him  on  the  subject.  As  the  reader, 
however,  may  be  more  curious  than 
Mrs.  Holden,  he  will  perhaps  like  to 
hear  a  few  particulars  about  the 
matter. 

When  Lord  Stainmore  visited  the 
Hall,  then,  he  found  that  the  bnsy 
amiabiliiy  of  Mr.   Oliphant's  dis- 
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position,  vbich  ym^  so  unhappily 
restricted  at  home»  liad  made  oat- 
lets  for  itself  at  such  a  distance  firom 
the  Reinsb^r  carles,  that  one  would 
have  thought  it  conld  hardly  be 
interfered  with  agffin.  He  had  be- 
come deeplyiniisrested  in  astronomy, 
and  more  especially  in  the  impor- 
tant, bnt  now  trite,  question  whether 
Venus  and  the  other  planets  are 
inhabited.  He  stoutly  maintained 
to  the  viscount  that  this  was  not 
only  possible  but  certain,  basing  his 
assertion  mainly  on  the  premises 
that 9 '  Cbd  being  a  benignant  rxder, 
it  was  inconsistent  alike  with  His 
love  and  the  admitted  principles  of 
good  government,  divine  or  human, 
to  leave  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
universe  idlfi  and  untenanted,  when 
it  might  be  fiUed  with  beings,  each 
of  them  doing  his  appointed  work 
in  the  great  commonwealth  of 
spheres,  and  each  of  them,  by  his 
own  happiness,  adding  to  the 
general  sum  of  felicity  which  an 
all-benevolent  Being  would  neces- 
sarily make  as  large  as  possible/ 
Of  secondary  arguments,  too,  ]^. 
Oliphant  had  so  many  in  support  of 
his  theory,  that  the  only  additional 
proof  which  seemed  wanting  to  abso** 
lute  demonstration  was  the  produc- 
tion of  some  actual  inhabitant  of 
another  planet. 

Lord  Stainmore,  however,  either 
tired  of  consteut  acquiescence,  bored, 
with  the  subject,  or,  more  likely 
still,  from  a  love  of  i^  and  a  wish 
to  enliven  the  dulness  of  the  Hall 
by  poking  up  the  old  man's  tem*^ 
per,  had  wannly  espouaed  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  question.  No 
doubt  had  he  been  aware  of  the 
honour  and  profit  intended  him 
in  Mr.  Ohphant's  will,  he  would 
have  been  more  cautious;  but  even 
men  of  the  world  cannot  know 
everything,  and,  as  Jabez  had 
kept  the  disposition  of  his  property 
a  profound  secret,  the  viscount  did 
not  dream  that  there  was  anything 
to  be  gained^  now  Kate  w^a  gone, 
by  keeping  on  good  terms  with  Mr. 


Oliphant.    Ibr  once,  theisf<Mre,  his 
lordship  spoke  out  like  a  man,  took 
a  firm  stiuid  on  mother-earth,  and 
declined  to  concede  a  single  inhabi- 
tant, or  even  the  most  infimtesimai 
possibility  of  one,  to  all  the  members 
of  the  solar  system  combined,  and 
expressed  it  as  his  own  decided 
opinion  that  the  real  God  of  th& 
universe  was  'an   embodiment  of 
enlightened  selfishness^  and,  like  the 
god  of  the  Epicozeans,  much  toa 
wiBe  to  trouble  Himself  at  all,  either 
for  the  sake  of  good  government  or 
anything  else,  about  the  tiresome 
doings  or  silly  sayings,  the  sentiment 
tal  happiness  or  sententious  misery, 
of  a  paltry  pack  of  little  vermin  like 
ourselves.'      As    Lord    Stainmore 
phrased  it,  with  some  irreverence, 
*  The  Almighty  might  be  a  philoso- 
pher, but  certainly  was  not  a  phil- 
anthropist.'    Thus   pressed  by  ar- 
gument and    occasionally  assuled 
even  with  a  little  ridicule,  the  old 
man  answered  with  temper,  and,  the 
chilling  infixienco   of  Sataun  pre- 
dominating, or  the  fierier  sphere  of 
Mars  beiQg  in  the  ascendibnt^  qotf- 
relied  wim  the  viscount  onirighiL 
Offended,  too,  at  the  gross  blas- 
phemy which  could  deny  that  the 
Almighty  was,  like  Jabez  himself 
an  ideal  ruler  and  a  phi1anthrofHst» 
and  still  more  deeply  wounded,  pe^ 
haps,  by  an  atrooioiia  assertion  of 
Lord  Stainmore's,  viz.  that  he  could 
see  absolutely  nothing  in  the  other'i 
arguments,    Mr.    Oliphant  fdt  it 
his  duty,  as  he  told  Kate,  to  invsi- 
tigate  his  lordship's  previous  his- 
tory, and  finally  burnt  the  will  he 
had    made    in    his    fiKvonr.     So 
Lord  Stainmore,  for  the  sake  of  a 
joke  on  the  nebules,  unoensoioQslj 
lost  a  good  many  aorw  oa.  t^m 
fiima^aAdtheqaarrel  hadi^g^^d 
result,  that  it  mado  the  old  man  re- 
view his  own  oondoot  to  Kate,  w^ 
predisposed  him  to  a  recenoiliation. 
'  AlK>ut  last  July,  thim^'  contina^ 
Mr.  Oliphant  to  Sate,,  'I  be^  to 
think  that,  {^r  idl,  I  would  ni«k» 
you  a  small  aUow»af9e  iadipeetlj, 
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without  your  knowing  from  whom 
it  came— ^nat  to  keep  jou  from 
starving.  So  I  wrote  to  an  old 
friend  of  mine  in  the  city,  a  mer- 
chant called  Dfllton,  whom  I  could 
trust ' 

^  Dalton  !  *  exclaimed  Kate,  in 
surprise,  a  new  light  dawning  on 
her. 

'Mr.  Dalton,'  answered  Jahez, 
with  a  pleased  chncMe.  '  Ton  seem 
to  have  heard  the  name  hefore.  Mr. 
Dalton,  however,  was  rather  negli- 
gent alx>ut  my  commission  at  first, 
and  it  was  not  till  I  urged  him 
strongly  two  or  three  months  after- 
wards, that  he  tried  to  find  you  out 
in  earnest.  This,  however,  was  so 
difficult — ^he  wrote  me — ^that  he 
despaired  of  success  till  he  acciden- 
tally discovered  some  of  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  paintings  which  were  exposed 
for  sale  at  a  picture-dealer's.  And 
even  then  the  dealer  told  him  that 
no  address  was  left  with  them,  as 
Mr.  Holden  always  called  in  person.' 

*  We  were  so  poor,  you  know, 
we  did  not  wish  to  have  persons 
commg  to  oar  lodgings.' 

*  Very  natanJ ;  only  it  was  a  pity 
in  this  case,  and  caused  you,  I  fear, 
some  suffering  which  might  have 
been  avoided.  Well,  Mr.  Dfdton  paid 
Frank  better  for  his  paintings,  and 
gave  him  some  fresh  commissions, 
—of  course  for  me.  He  also,  at 
my  request,  allowed  Frank  to  teach 
his  son.  Yon  must  forgive  me  this 
Httle  bit  of  deception,  Kate.' 

*Then  after  all,  Mr.  Dalton's 
purchases  were  not  caused,  as  we 
thought,  by  appreciation  of  Frank's 
superior  genius  V  said  Kate,  rather 
piqued  but  quite  unable  to  resist  a 
laugh.  ^  But,  dear  uncle,  we  must 
not  tell  Frank  this  if  possible ;  it 
might  pain  him  a  little.  ** 

*  Not  one  word  about  tile  matter 
from  me,  dear,  though  I  can  assure 
you  the  paintings  are  really  well 
worth  tile  money,  and  show  remark- 
able talent,— at  least  I  am  told  so 
by  good  judges.  You  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  your  husband,  Kate.' 


*  I  am  very  proud  of  him,'  said 
Kate  decisively,  as  if  she  would 
admit  no  scepticism  on  that  point. 
*  He  is  truly  noble  and  unselfish.  I 
hope  you  will  like  him  thorou^y.' 

'  You  forget,  Kate,  that  I  know 
him  very  well,  and  do  like  him  so 
well  already  that  I  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  get  on  admirably.  To 
continue :  It  was  after  Mr.  Balkni 
met  with  you  that  my  own  adven- 
ture happened,  and  as  Wideawake 
had  saved  me,  I  naturally,  from 
gratitude,  and  perhaps  a  lingering 
fondness  for  him  as  a  friend  of 
yours,  asked  him  to  come  and  see 
me  often.  He  did  come,  and  he 
talked  very  freely,  I  can  assure  yoii, 
— ^with  extreme  freedom,'  added 
Jabez,  rather  wincing  at  tiie  recol- 
lection. 

'  I  hope  he  was  not  rude.  Bat 
he  is  very  rough  in  his  manner ;  it 
is  all  his  manner,  I  think.' 

'Nay,  I  deserved  all  he  sar2. 
But  we  had  many  interviews,  and 
he  did  not  spare  me.  Still,  what- 
ever he  said  was  a  home-thrust, 
for,  as  I  say,  he  told  me  much 
about  you  that  I  did  not  know." 

'  We  have  discussed  that  before, 
dear  uncle  ;  do  pass  on  to  some- 
thing dse.' 

*  Well,  then  there  was  poor  Bow- 
skiU's  case,  the  man  who  stabbed 
me;  I  found  out  that  he  was  the 
very  poacher  I  fmed  some  years 
ago,  and  he  accused  me  of  being 
the  canse  of  his  ruin  through  my 
excessive  strictness.  So  all  these 
things  together  set  me  on  a 
thorough  review  of  my  whole  life 
at  Beinsber,  and  I  began  to  see 
how  mistaken  I  had  been  in  almost 
everything  I  had  done.* 

*  You  never  did  anything,  except 
with  the  very  best  motives,  and  to 
make  people  good.  Evexy  one  knows 
that.' 

^  But  how  has  it  all  turned  out? 
There's  the  rub.  Heafven  knows  I 
meant  well,  but  I  mistook  the  way 
— sadly,  irretrievably,  fetaUy.  I 
might  just  as  well  never  have  been 
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bom ;  a  sad  thought  for  an  old  man, 
Kate.  I  took  the  wrong  taming, 
and  now  it  is  too  late  to  retrace  mjr 
steps,  when  death's  hand  is  ahnost 
on  me.' 

E[ate  had  passed  through  many 
irials,  but  never  had  she  been  more 
moved  than  now;  she  sprang  up 
hastily,  all  in  tears,  and  kissed  him 
repeatedly  before  she  could  say,  in 
a  &ltering  voice — 

'Death's  hand,  dearest  uncle! 
Oh,  not  so;  surely  not  so.  You 
shall  not  die  if  the  deepest  love 
and  the  most  devoted  attention  on 
my  part  can  isave  you.  You  will 
try  to  live  for  my  sake,  wUl  you 
not,  dearest  ? ' 

*'  Oh,  I'll  try,  dear,'  said  her  uncle, 
playfully,  returning  her  embrace: 
^  and  I  must  say  I  feel  wonderfully 
better  already.  Till  to-night,  you 
see,  I  did  not  much  care  about  liv- 
ing, for  what  had  I,  a  poor  lonely 
old  fellow,  who  had  driven  all  my 
friends  from  my  side,  to  live  for? 
But  I  am  rather  tired,  and  I  ought 
not  to  excite  myself,  the  doctor  tells 
me ;  so,  if  I  am  to  try  to  live,  I 
think  we  will  have  Frank  and 
Wideawake  up,  and  then,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  I'll  retire.  Then 
everything  is  to  be  between  us  for 
the  future  as  if  this  dispute  had 
never  happened  ?' 

*  Oh,  yes.' 

'  Well,  I  should  like  you  to  know 
— I  thicJc  it  best — that  I  have 
secured  three  thousand  a  year  on 
you,  in  any  case,  and  shall  give 
Mr.  Holden  the  papers  to-morrow, 
so  that  if  ever  I  turn  wicked  again, 
you  know ' 

*Nay,  uncle,  you  must  not  do 
this,'  said  Kate,  rather  warmly. 

But  the  old  man  insisted,  and 
presently  Frank  and  the  honest 
farmer  came  in,  much  pleased  at 
the  reconciliation  which  had  taken 
place.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  left  them,  after  desiring  Frank 
to  be  as  much  at  home  in  the  Hall 
as  he  was  himself.  Dick,  too,  was 
anxious  to  be  at  Sandy  Topping; 


but  Frank  and  Kate  had  a  long 
chat  before  they  retired,  for  she  had 
much  to  tell  hun,  and  had  need  of 
all  her  powers  of  persuasion. 

When  he  was  informed  of  yn. 
Oliphant's  intended  munificena* 
with  respect  to  Kate,  and  his  wish 
that  they  should  stay  constantlj  at 
the  Hall,  the  artist  was  disposed  at 
first  to  mount  the  high  horse. 

^  I  don't  see  why  we  should  be- 
come pensioners  of  hia,  Kate,  when 
we  are  able  to  keep  ourselves.  Why 
should  we  be  indebted  to  him  ?  If 
he  had  wanted  to  help  us  he  might 
have  helped  us  before.' 

*  Yes,  dear,  but  it  will  be  modi 
pleasanter  living  here  with  mj 
uncle.' 

'  Ah,  the  flesh-pots  of  Egjrpt !  I 
prefer  poverty  and  independence.' 

*  But  you  would  be  able  to  give 
all  your  time  to  art,  and  to  get  on 
at  it  so  much  better.  Now,  do  coo- 
sent,  Frank.' 

'  I  shall  get  on  very  well,  jon 
will  see,  as  it  is.  My  wages  u  a 
compositor  will  keep  us;  and  1 
think'  (rather  grandly)  Hhe  appre- 
ciation of  a  connoisseur  like  Daltoo 
shows  that  my  pictures  cannot  be 
so  very  bad  after  alL  It  is  noi 
everybody  that  has  five  ponnds 
given  him  for  a  painting  which  he 
is  willing  to  sell  for  two.  Wluu 
are  you  laughing  at,  Kate?  Is 
what  I  say  true  or  not  ?  ' 

'  Well,  it  is  partly  true,  and  partlj 
not,'  replied  Kate,  who  saw  that  if 
she  would  move  her  husband  from 
his  determination  she  must  plaj 
her  best  card  ;  '  but  —  but  — dear 
Frank,  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
vexed,  as  he  only  did  it  from  motives 
of  kindness — I  find  now  it  was  mj 
uncle  who  commissioned  Mr.  Daltoo 
to  buy  your  pictures  for  him  and 
to  find  you  a  pupil;  so  that — whether 
we  like  it  or  not — we  have  taken 
money  of  his  for  some  time.' 

Frank's  &ce  for  a  minute  or  tirt' 
presented  a  somewhat  ludici-du> 
expression  of  ^sillen  greatness. 

'And  80,  it  was  not  the  merit  uf 
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the  ihingB  after  all  that  sold  them, 
joa  woiud  say,'  he  replied,  rather 
angrily.  Then,  his  ordinary  good- 
natiire  rotuming,  he  burst  into  a 
laogh  and  exclaimed,  *Well,  it  is 
cexwnhr  a  good  joke  to  find  Dalton 
only  ^.  Oliphant's  agent;  and  I 
see  I  mnst  be  more  cautious  for 
the  fdtare  about  airing  my  artistic 
yanity.  However,  we  Have  still  the 
printiiig  to  fall  back  on,  Kate. 
Yoar  uncle  did  not  graciously  pro- 
vide me  with  that  too,  I  suppose  P' 

His  wife  saw  that  the  fortress 
was  carried,  and  that  he  was  only 
resisting  now  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  with  a  better  grace.  '  Yes, 
dear/  she  said,  laughing  and  kissing 
him  *  there  is  still  the  printing,  and 
all  your  pnpils  besides,  present  and 
prospective.  You  have  not  to  seek 
them  over  half  London,  you  know 
—they  come  to  you  unasked — and 
they  are  always  paying  compli- 
ments to  your  talents !' 

*  Come,  Kate,  let  us  go  to  bed,'  re^ 
plied  the  artist,  taking  up  a  candle. 
*  I  do  think  it  is  rather  too  bad  that 
whenever  I  have  a  good  bit  of  chaff 
against  you,  fortune  always  lets  you 
tarn  the  tables  on  me  sooner  or  later.' 

'  Then  we  stay  here,  Frank — that 
is  settled  ?     Do  let  us,  now.' 

'I  surrender  at  discretion  — 
making  only  one  condition,  that  I 
never  hear  the  name  of  that  con- 
founded fellow  Dalton  again-- ^r — 
or  in  &ct  anything  about  art.  I'm 
sick  of  it.  Come  along.'  Then  they 
retired,  Kate  having  as  usual 
carried  her  point;  but  for  many 
months  Frank  did  not  hear  the  last 
of  his  superior  powers  in  the  art  of 
attracting  pupils,  or  of  that  g^at 
genins  which  could  raise  the  price 
of  a  picture  from  two  guineas  to 
five,  through  spontaneous  admira- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  purchaser. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AKD  A   HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

The  next    morning — Christmas- 
day—Jfr.  Oliphant  declared    that 


he  had  passed  an  excellent  night, 
and  the  doctor  also  thought  him 
much  better. 

'  Your  coming,  Mrs.  Holden,  has 
just  supplied  the  fillip  which  was 
wanting  to  the  system,'  said  the 
man  or  drugs.  *  His  wounds  are 
healed,  but  he  is  so  entirely  pros- 
trated that  I  was  really  very  much 
alarmed  about  him,  and  should  not 
have  wondered  to  hear  of  his  drop- 
ping off  any  day,  chiefly,  I  think, 
because  he  seemed  to  have  no  inte- 
rest in  anything.  You  have  done 
wonders  already,  and  I  hope  he  will 
soon  be  out  of  my  hands,  if  you  can 
only  amuse  him.' 

Kate,  of  course,  promised  to  do 
her  best,  and  then  with  Frank 
went  off  to  church,  where  her  unex- 
pected reappearance  (for  the  pro- 
bability of  her  return  had  been  kept 
secret)  caused  great  excitement 
among  all  her  old  friends  at  Reins- 
ber.  After  service  she  was  almost 
mobbed  by  the  congregation  in  the 
eagerness  of  their  welcome;  Truman, 
Fothergill,  and  Dora,  Sir  George  and 
Harry  Highside  being  among  the 
first  who  came  up  to  her.  The  Christ- 
mas dinner  afterwards  was  a  very 
merry  one,  though  there  were  only 
the  Holdens  and  Mr.  Oliphant  pre- 
sent ;  but  Kate  and  Frank,  as  they 
thought  of  that  miserable  Christmas 
night  four  years  before,  and  their 
recent  sufferings  in  London,  had 
every  reason  to  be  contented  with 
the  turn  things  had  taken,  while  the 
old  man  himself  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  his  hauteur  and  was  fairly  beam- 
ing with  happiness.  In  truth,  his 
pride  and  imperiousness  had  been 
all  along,  in  great  measure,  the 
result  of  habit.  By  nature  he  was 
kind  and  genial,  but  the  exactitude 
required  in  business,  and  the  ne- 
cessity (as  he  conceived)  of  keeping 
a  tight  hand  on  the  numerous 
persons  in  his  employ  in  London, 
had  engrafted  on  him  an  imperious 
bearing  which  it  took  many  hard 
shocks  to  remove. 

As  he  oontinncd  to  improve  in 
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health,  that  wily  E^te  planned  a 
scheme  for  accomplishing  what  she 
had  very  much  at  heart,  as  likely 
to  contribcite  more  to  his  happiness 
than  anything — a  grand  reconcilia- 
tion,  namely,  between  the  carles 
and  him.  She  soon  ascertained 
that  most  of  them  pitied  the  old 
man  now,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  obstacle  on  their  side  :  bnt  Jabez 
required  cautious  handling. 

'Uncle,'  she  said,  'I  am  going 
to  ask  a  favour;  and  I  shall  not 
think  I  am  your  own  little  niece 
again  unless  you  grant  it.' 

'  And  what  is  it,  Kate  ?  It  must 
be  something  very  preposterous  if 
I  do  not,'  he  answered. 

*WelI,  you  know  Prank  and  I 
were  married  very  quietly  in  Lon- 
don, and  we  had  absolutely  no  wed- 
ding breakfast,  or  rejoicings  over 
such  a  great  event — as,  of  course, 
there  ought  to  have  been.  Will 
you  let  us  have  them  now  ?  and  I 
wish  to  ask  all  my  Mends,  without 
exception.* 

*  I  shall  be  delighted ;  but  whom 
would  you  ask  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  numbers  of  people ;  first, 
everybody  that  was  ever  kind  to  us 
in  London  ;  and  then  all  my  Mends 
from  Beinsber,  that  is ' 

*Well,  Kate?'  he  said,  stai 
smiling. 

She  kissed  him,  and  then  went 
on  boldly,  *That  is,  dear  uncle, 
eveiyhodj  in  Reinsber,  men,  women, 
and  children ;  let  us  have  them  all, 
and  give  them  a  first-rate  tea  and 
supper  on  New  Year's  day.  Poor 
things,  you  do  not  know  how  they'll 
enjoy  the  treat,  or  what  a  pleasure 
it  will  be  to  me.  And  let  us  ask 
Mr.  Truman,  Fothergill,  and  Dora, 
and,  if  you  do  not  mind.  Sir  George 
and  Mr.  Hawtrey  to  dinner  on  the 
same  day.' 

'They  will  never  come,  Kate,* 
said  Jabez  gravely. 

*0h  yes,  they  will,  as  I  shall 
manage  it.     Let  me  try,  now.' 

'  But  you  forget,  dear,  that  at 
such   a  feast   I  should  be   eating 


humble  pie  with  a  vengesiice— not 
but  that  I  deserve  it,  perhaps.' 

'  What  nonsense !  They  will  be 
my  visitors,  not  yours;  and  jou 
need  not  have  anything  to  do  witii 
them  unless  you  Kke,  uncle.' 

'  Well,  if  you  think  so,  do  what 
you  wish,  Kate.  And  about  mj. 
self,  I  cannot  tell  what  I  must  do; 
I  will  think  it  over.' 

So  Kate  wrote  first  to  the  fer 
persons  in  London  who  had  shovn 
kindness  to  Frank  or  herself  in  timr 
distress.  Then  she  invited  all  the 
Beinsber  carles,  who  received  th 
news  with  delight,  as  she  ezpecied 
She  had  a  little  more  difficulty  wid 
one  or  two  of  the  guests  who  were 
to  come  to  dinner — Sir  Greorgc  w- 
pecially,  who  had  not  yet  fbrgrj^ 
Mr.  OHphant's  conduct  to  hm 
She  got  over  all  objections,  how. 
ever,  by  saying  that  the  party  iras 
hers,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  old  disputes.  Thus,  exes 
the  baronet,  in  his  gallantry  Xf* 
the  sex,  was  obliged  to  succnmb. 
and  consented  to  dine  with  her. 
With  the  parson,  Hawtrey,  md 
Fothergill  she  had  no  trouble,  »s 
all  of  them  were  rather  amused  thaa 
provoked  at  what  had  happecei 
and  were  quite  willing  to  »be  re- 
conciled to  Mr.  OHphfuit  or  anj. 
body. 

Then  during  a  few  days  evm 
one  at  the  Hall  was  very  busy,  for 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  chUdRB 
were  expected  to  tea,  and  nearly  the 
same  number  of  grown-up  people  to 
supper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mow 
elaborate  repast  in  t^e  dinii^' 
room.  On  the  last  night  in  tfe 
year  Jabez  said  to  his  niece,  'I 
think,  Kate,  after  all,  I  sbaC 
make  my  appearance  to-morroir. 
it  would  look  better ;  and  hea^ 
on  thinHng  the  thing  over,  I  do 
feel  myself  somewhat  to  blame  i(»' 
a  good  deal  of  the  unhappy  wran- 
gling that  has  taken  place,  and  feel- 
ing that,  it  will  be  only  right  to  saj 
so — just  a  word  or  two.  Then  we 
shall  begin  the  new  year  properiy. 
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lailwenot?'  And  Elikie  expressed 
mch  pleaaire  at  his  resolution. 
When  the  first  daj  of  Jannarj 
trived,  mat  vras  the  excitement 
!iiong  the  young  folks,  for  games 
ad  been  provided  for  them  on  the 
.wn,  and  the  Holdens,  and  eren 
[r.  Oliphanty  so  far  as  his  strength 
ilo^ed,  joined  in  football,  blinds 
lan's-batf*,  or  some  of  the  other 
ood  old  English  sports  there  going 
1  daring  the  afternoon.  At  four 
ciock  they  mustered  for  tea,  which 
as  provided  in  the  kitchen  and 
lother  very  hacge  room.  After 
Q  meal  an  immense  Christmas 
i\'  was  lighted  np,  and  received 
itli  shouts  of  delight,  more  espe^ 
allj  as,  hanging  on  the  branches^ 
ere  were  two  or  three  gifts  for 
£h  child  that  was  present.  When 
te  little  ones  were  dismissed,  the 
bles  were  again  spread  for  the 
der  people  with  a  right  royal  re- 
\&%  Dick  Wideawake  taking  the 
^  of  one  of  the  long  tables,  and 
anuiiy  Doolittle  of  the  other — 
loagh  the  worthy  teetotaller  was 
andalised  at  the  fact  that  every 
le  was  supplied  with  as  much 
>od  ale  as  he  wished. 
The  state  dinner  was  also  a  sue* 
eg.  Mr.  Oliphamt,  in  a  few  eonr* 
ous  words  of  welcome  and  apology, 
Id  the  gaests  severally  haw  glad 
)  was  to  see  them  once  more  at 
«  Hall,  and  how  sorry  if  he  had 
ven  them  any  just  cause  for  stay- 
g  away.  Sir  George  alone  waa 
.ther  surly,  most  of  the  rest  pass- 
ig  the  matter  off  wilh  a  laugh  and 
joke ;  but  as  the  wine  circulated, 
-'  too  became  affable,  and  shook 
[r.  Oliphant's  hand  cordially  on 
aviag. 

When  supper  was  just  oyer  in 
e  kitchen,  Jabess  and  Kate  went 
to  see  how  the  carles  were  get- 
Dg  Qu  with  their  meal,  and  then 
)  took  the  opportonity  of  deliver- 
g  himself  of  his  speech,  which  his 
eakness  probably  made  shorter 
lan  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
men  and  women  were  a  good 


deal  toached  with  pity  at  his  appear- 
ance, as  he  stood  pale,  bent,  and 
emaciated,  and  supp(M:ting  himself 
on  a  stick,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
tables.  When  Dick,  as  president, 
had  knocked  loudly  for  silence,  Mr.. 
OHphant  said : 

*'  I  thought,  my  dear  friends  and 
neighbours,  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
how  very  gllad  I  am  to  see  you  here 
once  more.  I  fear  you  and  I  have 
misunderstood  each  other ;  and  per- 
haps we  haye  both  been  somewhat 
to  blame,  but  certainly  I  myself 
most.  But  when  I  first  came  here,. 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  life,  and  Iftmcy  Ithought 
myself  a  greater  and  a  wiser  man 
than  I  am.'  [An  emphatic  *  No, 
no,'  from  Tommy.]  *  However,  I 
have  learned  at  least  two  very  valu- 
able lessons.  For  as  I  come  nearer 
the  grave — and  I  am  very  near  it 
now — the  difference  between  on© 
man  and  another  seems  to  me  less 
and  less  at  every  step  I  take ;  and 
I  find  that  if  you  did  not  care  about 
doing  some  things  that  I  wished, 
you  have  other  counterbalancing 
virtues,  such  as  a  sterling  indepen- 
dence, and  sometimes  a  rough  no- 
bility of  character  which  might  put 
myself  to  the  blush.  Witness  my 
&iend  Mr.  Wideawake's  conduct 
in  saving  me  after  I  had  been 
so  hard  on  him.  That  was  lesson 
the  first.  Then,  again,  I  see  that 
they  who  try  to  set  the  world 
to  rights,  as  I  did,  often  do  more 
wrong  than  they  set  right ;  that  in 
fisict  the  "  summum  jus  '^  is  now,  as 
of  old,  only  another  name  for  the 
"  summa  injuria ;"  and  that  you 
may  bend  the  bow  of  justice  till  it 
snaps,  and  hurts  both  yourself  and 
every  one  about,  I  am  rather  tired 
and  cannot  say  more,  except  to  hope 
that  we  shall  be  good  friends  again, 
and  to  wish  you  all  the  happiest  of 
New  Years.' 

Dick  Wideawake  then  jumped 
up,  and  after  a  brief  prelude  went 
on :  *I  couldn't  quite  mak  out  that 
bit  o'  French  or  some'at  'at  Mr.. 
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Oliphont  vjsed,  nebbors,  but  aw  he 
said  just  com  to  this,  'at  He  aa' 
we  hev  bed  a  bardisb  fegbt  for  t' 
maistery  an'  he's  fand  out  'at  brass 
— though  it  isn't  hauf  a  bad  thing 
i'  its  waj'    (Dick  chinked  some 
silver  lovingly  in  his  pocket)  'can't 
do  iverything,  an'  that  we're  a  set 
o'  chaps  'at  may  be  talked  ower, 
happen,  but  willn't  be  driven.    Bless 
ye,  Mr.  Oliphant,  we'd  do  owt  for  a 
fellow  'at's  kind  to  us,  but  I'll  defy 
ye,  or  ony  man  alive,  ay,  or  t'  divil 
hissel,  to  drive  us !   Well,  an'  we've 
&nd  out  on  our  side  'at  Mr.  Oli- 
phant wor  an    ewen-down  hard* 
hitter,  as  tough  as  pinwire  and  as 
lish  as  a  snig — talk  about  deeing, 
indeed  !      Sae  t'  end   on  it  is  'at 
it's  a    drawn  battle  an'   we  may 
consider  we've  aw  shakked  hands 
an'   are  to  be  better  friends  nor 
iver.       What,     we're     Yorkshire- 
men,   aren't  we,   an'   not   spitefol 
Cockneys  ?      I've  just  come   frae 
amang  them  cattle — aa,  lord,  I  sail 
hev  some  bonny   tales  to  tell  ye 
about  'em,  but  I'll  put  it  off  a  bit, 
acos  Mr.  Oliphant  there  is  nobbut 
sickly  yet,  an'  wants  to  be  back  i' 
his  easy  chair.     Howiver,  nebbors, 
we  munnot   let  him  gang  wi'out 
^ving    him   three  times    three— 
an'  Mr.  an'  Mrs.  Howden,  too ;   an' 
hcrc*8  a  baug-up  New  Year  to  'em 
aw,  an'  mony  on   'em.     Now  for 
it ! — Hip — hip — ^hurrah  !' 


More  than  a  year  has  gone  by 
Bince  the  supper,  and  all  the  main 
|)ersonages  in  our  story  are  alive 
imd  well,  except  poor  John  Hawtrey, 
who  has  fallen  asleep  in  the  fulness 
«>f  age  and  houour,  aud  now  lies  in 
the  village  churchyard,  surrounded 
by  none  but  friends,  and  over- 
Hhadowed  by  the  hills  he  loved. 
Mr.  Oliphant  has  let  Dick  Wide- 
awake have  a  large  farm  at  a  very 
small  rent,  and  has  stocked  it  for 
him  besides,  so  that  the  honest 
farmer  is  now  a  very  prosperous 
mao,  and,  it  is  even  whispered,  is 


not  unlikely  before  long  to  puicbue 
his  old  farm  of  Sandy  Topping. 
He  has  no  time  now  for  boi^ 
jobbing,  except,  as  he  says,  when  be 
wants  a  bit  of  amusement.  TotnioT 
Doolittle  has  also  profited  bjMr. 
Oliphant's  kindness,  and  has  gcr. 
the  rather  valuable  post  of  stevr^ 
for  the  Hall  estates. 

The  black  sheep  of  our  veracious 
history.  Lord  Stainmore — I  mndi 
wish,  for  the  sake  of  those  read£^ 
who  love  sensation,  that  nature  bd 
made  him  a  villain  of  deeper  dje- 
has  married  a  great  heiress,  id 
lives     in     splendid    style,   feelio? 
apparently  no   twinges  except  d 
gout,  to  which  he  is   occasional} 
snbject,   but  which  his  physlcui^ 
consider  due,  in  his  case,  rath^*  w 
an  hereditary  tendency  than  to  tb 
special   retribution    that  even  c' 
earth  awaits  the  sinner,  in  ficti^ 
Six  months  ago,  Harry  Higfasi^ 
also  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  tk 
wife  was  no  other  than  the  Httk 
Italian,  Francesca,  who  had  ooce 
to  the  Hall  on  a  long  visit,  and  bi 
grown  into  an  extremely  heantifd 
and  lively  girl.     As  nsual,  Butt 
surrendeiiod  at  first  sight,  and  wa^ 
more  fortunate    in  this  than  h 
previous    love  affairs,  for  he  was 
successful  in  his  suit,  and  married 
her  in  spite  of  a  rather  strong  op- 
position from  Sir  George,  wte 
however,  a  handsome  dower  to 
Mr.   Oliphant   reconciled  in  s(m 
measure  to  the  match.    Fotliergil! 
grumbles  that  it  is   a  great  pi? 
such  an  old  fiunily  as  that  of  tie 
Highsides  should   die  ont,  ss  i^ 
says    it    certainly    will   now,  k 
Francesca  will  improve  the  races:' 
much  that  there  will  be  no  knowK 
it.     He  also  tells  the  Holdens  tbt 
he  considers  Frank's  prosperi^* 
highly  immoral  thing,  and  a  <^' 
tradiction  of  all  the  eternally  es- 
tablished laws  of  the  universe;  f«^ 
Frank's  is  the  only  case,  he  &J^ 
in  which  he  ever  knew  tiat  sUf 
old  proverb,  about  honesty  beiiiir 
the  best  policy,  come  true  in  J^^ 
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*e.  By  the  bye,  these  are  the  only 
tB  of  cynicisni  which  William  has 
«n  known  to  utter  for  some 
onths,  80  wonderfully  tame  has  he 
•own  under  Dora's  able  manage- 
ent. 

As  for  Kate  and  Frank,  they  are 
ill  at  the  Hall,  permanently  set- 
ed  there,  and  adored  by  the  whole 
>untry  side.  Kate  has  given  birth 
\  another  child,  a  pretty  little 
inghter ;  and  Frank  has  resumed 
3  brush  with  enthusiasm.  Last 
»r,  a  picture  of  his  in  the 
cademy  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
tention,  and  his  i^ist  friends 
■ophesy  great  things  for  him. 
Dt  he  wastes  so  much  time  in 
chaffing '  Kate  and  playing  with 
ic  children,  or  doing  kind  things 
>ncrally,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
le  only  fame  he  may  ever  achieve 
ill  be  that  of  a  'ripping  good 
Uow,'  a  title  with  which  the 
sighbouring  squires  have  already 
[ibbed  him. 

And  Mr.  Oliphant  P  Dear  reader, 
ever,  tempted  by  the  clearness  of 
s  river  or  the  beauty  of  it»  lime- 
one  crags,  you  wander  up  our 
\th  dale  away  fix)m  the  turmoil  of 
irth  as  far  as  Beinsber,  and  then 
and  on  the  bridge  with  its  one 
ch  to  watch  the  streamlet  as  it 
ksiies  and  bubbles  out  its  epitomes 
id  satires  of  human  life  so  prettily, 
e  chances  are    that  somewhere 
the  village  you  will  see  a  noble- 
>kiBg  old  man,   erect  still,  and 
ith  that  calm,  benevolent  expres- 
)n  on  his  features  which  is  always 
c  reflection  of  a  heart  at  peace 
ith  the  world  and  itself.      Most 
:cly  he  will  be  entering  some  of 


the  cottages,  where  he  is  received 
with  a  smile  by  the  goodwife,  who 
dusts  the   best  chair  for  him  at 
once,   as    if  he    were  a  frequent 
visitor,  and  with  shouts  of  delight 
by  the  children,  for  in  his  capacious 
pockets  there  is  generally  a  store  of 
toys  and  gingerbread.     Or  perhaps 
he  will  be  conversing  with  some 
labourer,  who  is  evidently  anxious 
for  advice  on  his  little  troubles  : 
and    the    old  man's    face,   as   he 
listens   so  courteously  and  kindly, 
yet    so     shrewdly,     is     a    study. 
If  you  ask  any  one  who  the  old 
gentleman  is,  the  answer  will  pro- 
bably be,  'Ye  mun  be  a  stranger, 
sir,  or  ye'd  knaw  Mr.  Oliphant; 
he's  a  true  iriend  of  the  poor  man, 
sir,  Ood  bless  him ! '     Jabez  has 
parted  with  all  his  airs  and  great 
schemes,    and    has    become    very 
popular,  the  carles  looking  on  him 
as  a  sort  of  benevolent  uncle,  on 
whose  advice  and  assistance  they 
may  in  all  cases  rely.     In  this  way 
his  influence  for  good,  though  al- 
most   unconsciously    exercised,    is 
immense,  and  he  is  so  satisfied  with 
his  present  life  that  the  only  thing 
he  is  sorry  for  is  that  he  did  not 
come   down    to    Beinsber    twenty 
years  before.     *  But  it  is  no  matter," 
he  laughs  and  says  to  Kate,  '  for  1 
shall    make  up  for  lost    time  by 
living    tweniy    years  longer   than 
I    intended.      I    have   determined 
to  keep  you  out  of  your  fortune, 
Kate,  till  I  am  a  hundred.'     And 
Kate  very  heartily  wishes  he  may ; 
but  tells  him  there  is  small  chance 
of  his  ever  reaching  a  hundred,  for 
at  present  he  is   travelling  away 
from  it  and  growing  young  again. 
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SECULARISATION  OF  UNIVERSITT  EDUCATION  IN 

IRELAND. 


THE  session  of  Parliament  which 
closed  last  snizimer  is  des- 
tined to  occupy  a  memontble  posi- 
tion  in  the  annals  of  this  country, 
as  marking  an  era  never  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  political  history  of 
England.  The  Irish  Ghuroh  Bill, 
after  a  straggle  practically  brief, 
has  been  trinmphcaitly  carried  into 
law  by  the  united  force  of  a  popnlar 
nnanimity  and  a  single-minded  ear- 
nestness of  Parliamentary  concen- 
tration, alike  without  parallel  in 
many  respects  in  the  memory  of 
any  living  statesman.  The  tran- 
scendent importanoe  of  this  latest 
achievement  of  legislation  is  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  it  not  only  em- 
bodies the  consummation  of  a  great 
measure  of  national  justice,  but  has 
also  given  precise  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  final  definition  to  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  conduct  of  the 
State  is  to  be  henceforth  guided  and 
controlled  in  all  matters  within  its 
sphere  of  action  involving  the  con- 
sideration of  disputed  religious 
questions.  In  the  decisicm  of  the 
country  upon  this  point,  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  in  all  solemn 
form  of  law  as  that  decisicm.  has 
been  by  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature,  there  lurks  no  element 
either  of  ambiguity  or  of  compro- 
mise. In  all  ^ture  dealings  with 
Ireland — and  if  a  similar  problem 
ever  comes  to  present  itself  under 
similar  circumstances  in  the  case  of 
England,  which  is  not  without  the 
i*ange  of  possibility,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  will  receive  a  similar 
solution — the  State  has  recorded  its 
determination  that  religion  must  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  a  matter  of 
private  concern,  not  of  public  pro- 
vision. Nor  is  it  in  any  sense  fairly 
open  to  those  who  may  dissent  from 
the  propriety  of  the  determination 
to  attempt  to  invalidate  its  authority 
by  hints  of  undue  haste,  political 


amlntioxi,  or  party  aitrigiie — ^w^ 
pons  in  the  supply  of  which  the 
Parthian  armowy  of  tfe  defeated  l^ 
rarely  found  deficient  Ob  the  «r. 
tnaj,  the  gnesticm  has  been  hefo?^ 
the  pubHc  mind  for  many  years :  rt 
has  been  frequently  canvaffied,  Wt 
inside  and  outside  the  Hcxise  c^ 
Commons;  the  oofndusion  iam 
arrived  at  had  been  stamped  ks: 
before  with  the  approbation  of  c 
Arsold  and  a  Sidney  Smith,  sod  i: 
all  probability  i^  *  education'  oftL 
great  statessoan  who  has  jast  coc 
dacted  it  to  a  suocessful  issue  m 
commoioed  under  the  unspans: 
ferula  of  a  Macanlay. 

Such  being  the  prononnoed  po^i. 
tion  of  Idbend  policy  with  respen 
to  the  relations  whichit  isdesini)!? 
should  subsist  between  the  gOTm- 
ing  body  and  the  religions  opmfxi^ 
of  the  governed,  it  was  with !» 
light  d  egree  of  uneasiness  tiiat  \h 
reply  of  the  Chief  Secretaiy  t:: 
Ireland  to  Mr.  Fawoett's  motion,  st 
the  close  of  the  session,  for  the  r^ 
moval  of  all  religious  disabilities  z 
connection  with  the  Uniyersitj  c? 
DuUin,  was  received  in  nmr 
quarters.  The  Government,  speak- 
ing through  Mr.  Fcatesraff  iras 
understood  to  decline  the  acce> 
tance  of  the  proposed  change  in  the 
university  system  of  Irelaz^  on  w 
ground  that  it  was  one  which  irodi 
fail  to  satisfy  the  daims  of  jostic?, 
or  the  rights  and  feelings  of  tb 
people  of  Ireland,  whose  grievmc*'. 
it  was  alleged,  consisted,  n^  in  bein: 
excluded  from  the  dignities  ^'^ 
emoluments  of  the  Irish  Universitr. 
in  consequence  of  the  religious  testr 
imposed,  but  in  the  fact  that  a  largv 
majority  of  them'  were  unable  v- 
obtain  a  university  degree  withoot 
passing  through  colleges  constraciei 
upon  a  system  which  was  not  ap- 
proved by  their  consciences.  Tfo 
general  tone  of  these  obserrafio&s 
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was,  not  uimatiirallj,  calculated  to 
conrej  an  impression  that  the 
Goverzunent  intended  to  treat  the 
education  question  on  the  principle 
which  has  come  to  be  described,  in 
the  language  of  common  poHtical 
notation,^  as  levelling  up/  Viewed, 
howerer,  in  the  light  of  past  events, 
and  of  the  general  policy  which  has 
been  so  emphatically  asserted  at 
once  by  the  country,  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Legislature,  and  the  press, 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  reason 
to  apprehend  that  this  impression 
will  £nd   itself   justified   by    the 

action  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
liish  educational  system.  The  sup- 
port given  by  the  Ministry  to  ALr. 
Coleridge's  University  Tests  Bill 
adds  another  element  of  probability 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  days  of 
denominational  universities  are  al- 
readj  numbered.  Indeed,  to  go  no 
farther,  the  q)eech  of  Mr.  Bruce  on 
the  occasion  of  the  motion  referred 
to  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  negative 
any  presumption  that  the  Grovem- 
ment  projects  a  measure  so  reac- 
tionary as  one  which  would  transfer 
national  emoluments  or  advantages 
to  the  exclusive  possession  of  any 
sect  or  church. 

While,  therefore,  we  may  be  justi- 
Eed  in  assuming  as  a  matter  beyond 
i^nestion  that  it  forms  no  paj*t  of 
the  Liberal  programme  to  follow 
ip  the  destruction  of  one  exclusion 
by  calling  another,  co-ordinate  in 
and,  into  existence ;  it  is  at  the 
^ame  time  essential  to  recognise  the 
necessity  of  giving  due  weight  to 
he  requirements  of  individual  con- 
iciences  in  any  proposed  scheme  of 
settlement.  To  what  extent,  and 
n  what  direction,  has  the  State 
mposed  upon  it  the  obligation  of 
ionsolting,  in  its  legislative  action, 
he  scruples  of  conscience  enter- 
&ined,  and  of  satisfying  the  de- 
nands  of  conacience  made,  by  the 
everal  factors  which  constitute  the 
>ggi«gate  of  na^onal  totality  ?  The 
[uestioQ  is  a  searching  one,  and 


surrounded  with  a  multitude  of 
practical  difficulties.  To  a  large 
section  of  the  Irish  people  mixed 
education  is  peculiarly  obnoxious, 
and  a  Grovemment  which  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  case  in  accordance 
with  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
the  past  session  will  find  it  no  easy 
matter  to  maintain  the  body  of  its 
supporters  in  undiminished  si^ngth, 
and  to  unite  individual  fidelity  to 
principle  with  the  necessity  of  com- 
bined corporate  action.  We  propose 
to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  answer  to  the  above  question 
must,  from  the  Liberal  point  of 
view,  be  based — ^the  principles  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment must,  consistently  with  its 
policy  hitherto,  be  founded.  To 
handle  the  practical  details  in  which 
the  decision  itself  may  most  con- 
veniently be  embodied  does  not, 
except  in  the  broadest  and  most 
general  way,  come  within  the  scope 
of  our  present  purpose.  The  main 
principles  once  defined,  the  process 
of  construction  will  be  rendered 
comparatively  easy  by  the  abun- 
dance of  the  machinery  already 
erected  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  Irish  people.  Standing  in 
presence  of  two  universities  and 
four  colleges — ^not  to  speak  of  the 
so-called  Catholic  University  — 
amply  supplied  with  able  profes- 
sonal  staffs,  statesmen  cannot  well 
experience  any  difficulty  on  the 
ground  of  deficient  materials.  Tlie 
fact,  that  the  ostensible  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  reproduce  the 
principles  upon  which  certain  con- 
clusions of  modem  Liberalism  rest, 
precludes  any  assumption  of  novelty, 
whether  in  matter  or  mode  of  treat- 
ment ;  but  none  the  less  on  that 
account  will  a  connected  view,  or 
rather  review,  of  the  subject  be 
found  desirable  in  the  short  interval 
that  remains  for  consideration  be- 
fore its  final  removal  within  the 
sphere  of  Governmental  control. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pre- 
mise that  the  sole  difficulty  involved 
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in  legislating  on  the  subject  of  uni- 
versity  education    for    Ireland    is 
created  by  the  influence  of  theology 
on  the  popular  mind.     In  the  midst 
of  the  numerous  conflicts  of  opposed 
interests,  which  are  raging  just  now 
in   all    directions  throughout    the 
length  and    breadth  of  so    many 
lands,   the    struggle    between    the 
claims  of  rigid  Geology  and  the 
demands  of   independent  thought 
prominently  asserts  itself  as  sur- 
passing all  others,  both  in  the  field 
of  its  extent  and  in  the  importance 
of   the    issues    with    which   it   is 
fraught.    The  universal  atmosphere 
is  ringing  with  the  varied  sounds 
and  war-cries  of  the  *  world's  de- 
bate : '  capital  and  labour,  landlord 
right  and  tenant  right,  constitution- 
alism and  imperialism,  militarism 
and  industrialism,   and  a  host  of 
other  isms,  are  hotly  urging  their 
respective  claims  to  superiority  of 
consideration ;  but  while  the  latter 
are  confined  more  or  less  to  appro- 
priated fields  of  operation,  by  far 
the  major  portion  of  civilised  Eu- 
rope is  at  this  moment  either  in- 
tently occupied,  or  at  least  deeply 
interested,  in  discussing  under  one 
shape   or  another  the    limitations 
which  a  rational  philosophy  would 
[)rescribe  to  the  interference  of  theo- 
logy in  the  aflairs  of  human  life. 
Through  one  phase  of  this  struggle 
(a.    phase    which    had    long  been 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  individual 
thinkers)  England,  as  a  nation,  has 
just  passed,  and  in  so  doing  made, 
after  her  usual  fashion,  one  more 
advance  along  the  road  of  progress 
and  civilisation  by  the  method  of 
I^eaceful  revolution. 

Ireland,  as  she  has  engendered 
the  new  ecclesiastical  policy  of  this 
country,  by  virtue  of  those  peculiar 
circumstances  of  her  history  which 
have  been  recited  over  and  over 
ngain,  until  all  men  have  grown 
weary,  seems  likely  to  witness  also 
the  inauguration  upon  her  soil  of 
the  University  system  of  the  future. 
It  would    be  difficult,   indeed,  to 


conoeiye  a  more  crucial  test  of  anr 
system  of  public  policy  connected 
with  the  question  of  religions  creel 
than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
conditions  of  society  in  the  sister 
island.     For  there  the  theological 
spirit  runs  with  a  current  stronger 
than  experience  on  this  side  the 
channel  can  parallel,  and  has  ac- 
quired among    the    great  bnlk  of 
the  nation,  in  consequence  of  tb 
immense  numerical  preponden&cc 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  element,  as 
all-pervasive  development  nnknowi 
to  the  system  of  any  other  braodi 
of  the  Christian  Church.    Thattlip 
tendency  of  the  Catholic  Chiiidt 
avowedly  inclines  tovrards  the  ei. 
pansion,  and  not  in  any  sense  the 
contraction,   of  that   development 
and,  as  a  necessary  means  to  this 
end,  towards  the  complete  conoen- 
tration  of  the  control  of  the  ednca- 
tion  of  her  members  in  the  hands  of 
the  clerical  hierarchy,  is  suffidentlj 
attested  by  the  public  nttennces  q( 
eminent  leaders  of  her  commnnitr, 
as  well  elsewhere  as  in  the  rco^ 
nised   organs  of  Catholic  opinion. 
The  Tablet,   by  a  dexterously  so- 
phistical abuse  of  that  now  hack- 
neyed   phrase,    'religious  liberty,' 
has  inferred   the   certainty  of  an 
immediate  establishment  of  deno- 
minational education    in    Ireland 
*  An  Irish  Priest,'  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  Times,  insists,  in  the  name 
of  his  co-religionists,  upon  the  oon- 
cession  to  Catholics  of  a  Cathob'c 
university,  to  be  constructed  npra 
their  own  system,  and  supplied  with 
their  own  teachers  and  books;  whiW 
he  repudiates,  with  congenial  re^ 
dundancy    of    Celtic    ardour,   the 
instruction  of  Protestant  books  and 
professors,  whose  teaching  in  philo- 
sophy and  history  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  Catholic  intelligence,  and 
scouts   the    idea    that    Catholics, 
though  eligible  to  fellowships  and 
professorships  in  the  Dublin  IJmVer- 
sity  under  the  secular  regime,  wonM 
ever,  in  point  of  fact^  find  themselres 
admitted  to  those  positions.    All 
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doubt  as  to  the  views  of '  the  Irisli 
people  * — ^which,  be  it  observed,  is 
msteij  a  euphemistical  mode  of  de- 
signating the  Irish  Catholic  hier- 
archy, in  ail  cases  involving  the  most 
distant  reference  to '  faith  or  morals ' 
—has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  re- 
solutions unanimonslj,  as  we  are 
informed,  adopted  by  the  Irish 
Catholic  bishops  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Majnooth  on  Angnst  i8  nnder 
the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Collen. 

These  resolutions  xmreservedly 
condenm  the  mixed  system  of 
education  in  all  its  branches  as 
'grievously  and  intrinsically  dan- 
^rous  ix)  the  faith  and  morals  of 
Catholic  youth,'  the  teaching  of 
irhom  can  be  safely  intrusted  'to 
[Catholics  only,  and  under  the  su- 
preme control  of  the  Church  in  all 
hings  appertaining  to  faith  and 
norals.'  That  is  to  say,  a  Catholic 
ronth  could  not  receive  mathe- 
oatical  instruction,  for  instance, 
rom  a  Protestant  layman  without 
unning  some  mysterious  risk  of 
omething  prudently  left  undefined ; 
rhile  in  all  things  appertaining  to 
uth  and  morals — which  very  gene- 
al  description  includes,  we  pre- 
ime,  historical,  philosophical,  and, 
robahly,  classical  studies — ^instruc- 
:on  can  flow  with  safety  to  Catholic 
linds  only  through  the  direct  chan- 
el  of  the  Church.  It  becomes, 
lerefore,  in  the  view  of  the  Catholic 
Ignitaries,  incumbent  on  the  whole 
atholic  body  to  resist  to  the  utmost 
ly  'extension  or  perpetuation  of 
)e  mixed  system,  whether  by  the 
eation  of  new  institutions,  by  the 
aintenance  of  old  ones,  or  by 
langing  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
to  a  nfixed  collie.*  Recognising 
eprovedintentionof  her  Majesty's 
esent  advisers  to  'legislate  for  Ire- 
ud  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 

its  people,'  they  express  their 
nfidence  that  the  statesman  at  the 
^ad  of  the  Government  will,  with 
e  aid  of  his  colleagues,  give  to 
ish  Catholics  '  Catholic  education 
a  complete  system  of  secular  edn- 
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cation  based  upon  religion,'  without 
which  '  religious  equality  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  real  existence.' 
This  so-called  religious  equality  is 
to  be  effected  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Catholic  university,  *  to  which 
the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  clearly 
have  a  right,'  on  the  ground  that 
Protestants  have  enjoyed  a  similar 
privilege  for  three  hundred  years. 
As,  however,  the  British  legislature 
had  destroyed  the  ecclesiastical 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  for  three  hundred 
years,  without  arriving  at  the  con- 
elusion  that  Catholics  had  by  reason 
of  such  enjoyment  acquired  a  clear 
right  to  a  Catholic  Church  endowed 
by  the  State,  it  was  manifestly  pos- 
sible that  its  views  as  to  the  most 
advisable  method  of  bestowing  a  real 
existence  upon  religious  equality 
might  be  found  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance with  those  put  forward  by  the 
Catholic  prelates.  The  latter  have 
provided  for  such  a  contingency  in 
what  may  probably  be  regarded  as 
their  ultimatum.  A  rearrangement 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  on  the  de- 
nominational principle,  a  distinct 
college  for  Cfatholics,  'conducted 
upon  purely  Catholic  principles,' 
and  a  national  university  for  con- 
ferring degrees,  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  which  should  be 
accessible  to  members  of  all  reli- 
gious sects  equally,  constitute  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  mixed  system 
possible  for  Catholic  consciences. 
The  examinations  to  be  held  by  this 
national  xmiversiiy  'should  be  free 
from  every  influence  hostile  to  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Catholics, 
and  with  this  view  the  Catholic 
element  should  be  adequately  re- 
presented upon  the  senate  or  other 
supreme  university  body  by  persons 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Ca- 
tholic bishops,  priests,  and  people  of 
Ireland.'  The  episcopal  mamfesto 
farther  points  to  cheap  and  readily 
available  means  of  endowing  the 
proposed  sectarian  institutions 
through  a  redistribution  of  existuig 
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fimd«  'in  due  propartion.'  The 
idea  of  s^propriatiDg  to  a  pnrelj 
Catholic  university  a  moiety  of  the 
revenues  of  Trinity  College,  Dnblin, 
had  becm  already  thrown  out  by  a 
distisgnished  Catholic  politician, 
and  adopted  without  difl|;uise  by  the 
organii  of  ultramontanism  in  Ire« 
land.     But  of  this  again,  if 

A  most  instructive  ejqposition  of 
the  theological  and  quasi-theolo^ 
gical  principles  in  accordance  with, 
and  m  subordination  to,  which 
the  Catholic  priesthood  desire  to 
construct  their  university  system, 
may  be  found  ably,  and  firom  the 
point  of  view  of  the  writers  logi- 
caUv,  elaborated  in  the  pages  of  the 
higher  Catholic  periodicals.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  principles 
may  be*  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows.  Liberalism  and  Catholi- 
cism are  antagonistic  forces;  the 
former  beiug,  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  development,  the  product,  as 
his  Holiness  puts  it,  of '  the  powers 
of  hell  and  of  human  malice,'  or, 
in  .the  words  of  an  aooomplished 
Catholic  writer,  'an  echo  within 
the  walls  of  the  Church  of  the 
clamours  of  an  angry  populace  out^ 
side,  hounded  on  to  her  destruction, 
without  knowing  what  they  fu^ 
at,  by  the  crafiy  agents  of  Satan.' 
In  its  most  subdued  form,  this  dan^- 
gerous  and  mistaken  Liberalismt 
filing  to  recognise  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  Hhe  supernatural 
order,'  and  the  necessary  leaderahip 
of  the  Church,  even  in  tempond 
aflairs,  as  the  divinely  appomted 
mean,  through  which  hmfi^ty  ui 
to  be  exalted  to  the  level  of  that 
order,  erroneously  asserts  the  '  na<- 
cessity  and  authority  of  the  natural 
order,  with  its  principles,  pnscepts, 
and  sanctions,  guiding  men  and 
society  to  the  attainment  of  their 
natural  end  by  the  use  of  adequate 
means.'  Hence  the  fisital  tendency 
of  modem  political  action  to  trans* 
fer  to  the  State  a  duty  which  pro* 
perly  belongs  to  the  Church,  to  be 
by  her  discharged  upon  her  sple 


vai^nBibility  and  in  aicoordiace 
with  her  own  xmconitrolkd  judg- 
ment— the  duty,  namely,  of  edac&. 
ting  its  oitisens  on  its  own  aocoont 
in  secular  knowledge,  on  the  basis 
of  affording  instraction  in  'a  oes- 
tral  or  common  philosophy,  hii. 
iozy,  literature  and  moraliiy/  wbik 
'  it  leaves  positive  religion  to  tk 
individual,  and  supplies  him  wi^ 
theapplianoe  of  his  worship.'  fioci! 
questions  as  those  of  the  nun. 
strained  license  of  the  press,  sod  h 
absolute  exemption  of  teachen  wk 
conscientiously  hold  and  propogatt 
fiilse  and  pemicions  doctzines  boa 
civil  coercion,  admit  of  eak  m 
reasonable  solution  only  in  cas^ 
neetion  with  the  doctrine  of  ik 
supernatural  order  as  interpietai 
by  the  Church.  The  doctrme  d 
religious  toleration  is  per  se  foandDd 
on  error ;  the  equality  of  all  creed} 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  much  wm 
the  impartial  support  of  all  l)j  tht 
State,  is  an  abnormal  and  ill^ti- 
mate  condition  of  things, '  contnij 
to  Christian  truth  and  sobrersTe 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ;'  the  theoijof 
equality,  implying,  as  it  doei, 
'equal  rights  of  truth  and  efw, 
£uth  and  heresy,  in  the  Ghnstaa 
system  of  society,'  is  one  np^a 
which  'it  may  still  be  neceKU^ 
for  the  Church  to  set  her  biwd  of 
authoritative  condemnation,'  isd  to 
be  aooepted,  in  a  measure,  oalr 
under  the  prwenoe  of  an  aheoiate 
necessity  entailed  by  the  exisdz^ 
circumstances  of  many  ChnitiBs 
countries.  On  all  questions  wkick, 
however  remotely,  involve  bubi^ 
considerations^-^  classificaticn  ssf- 
ficiently  oomprehensive  to  inclffii^ 
well  nigh  all  possible  political  pro- 
blems under  tilie  manipnlfttion  of » 
little  ingennity-^it  is  the  dstr  c? 
the  State  to  seek  and  submit  io  tbe 
guidance  of  the  Church,  inaimBch 
as  such  questions,  although  to  hj 
intelligence  they  may  appear  to  fa? 
of  a  nature  simply  secular  <ffpo^ 
cal,  when  oontwyplated  in  the  I^< 
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of  tbflologioal  troth  veallj  ooneem 

man  in  imrenoe  to  the  attamment 

of  his    sapernntural    end.      The 

BAihoTitf  of  the  Ohnrch',  in&Uible 

'on  wluiteTer   point   and   within 

vhfttevar  sphero/  «nd  equaUj  eo 

whether    delirered    throngh    ihe 

mediam  of  a  oonncU  or  the  indivi- 

dnal  ntteranees  of  the  bead  of  the 

Church,  'Bpeaking  to  mvij,  or  to 

fewr,  bj  brief,  or  enojelical,  or  ball/ 

thm  eztend&g  to  matters  which, 

fltricdf ,  have  no  eonneetion  with 

MHi  or  morals,  enpplies  the  State 

with  Eieans  of  i^danoe  which  oan- 

not  err,  demands  its  obedienoe,  and 

devolves  upon  it  the  neoesaaxy  dntj 

of  'guarding   the  truth    bj  oiyil 

coercion.' 

The  Gatholie  inquirer  has  two 
methods  laid  before  him  of  arriying 
at  a  safe  ooncluaion  as  to  the  dan- 
gen  of  modem  libwalism.  The 
fint  consists  in  direct  investigation 
uid  phUosopfaical  study  of  phe* 
aomena.  The  aeoond,  whioh  is 
itronglj  reeommended  as  being 
)oih  easier  and  eafer,  is,  *to  read 
he  relative  importanoe  and  the 
aoral  or  religions  charaoter  of  the 
Dorements  all  around  us  bj  means 
f  the  Ught  thrown  upon  them  bj 
hs  action  of  the  Ohuroh,  whioh  oan 
heeai  with  uDemsmg  vosiinGt  tii# 
Mats  and  daDgvrs  of  eveiy  snor 
essive  age,  beoauae  she  has  the  kegr 
f  the  future  as  well  as  the  power 
f  interpreting  the  past.'  Now, 
3euig  that  the  whole  current  of 
lodem  ihooght  is  opposed  to  prin- 
iples  fiudk  as  these,  it  is  a  matter 
>t  merely  of  wise  precaintion,  but 
'  necessity  almost  vital,  that  the 
location  of  Catholic  youth  should 
)  eonstmoted  on  a  system  whioh 
onld  carry  out  and  enfi>roe  these 
inoipIeB,  or,  at  leaet,  eoittaJn  *no 
Hnent  even  indireotly  hestiie  to 
em.  Aooovdipgly,  writers  in  the 
ktholie  periodicals  are  puttii^  the 
treme  dangler  of  the  'modem' 
stem  of  Question  prominently 
rward  in  contrast  witii  the  an- 
Dt  CmtbcUp  system,  which  hm 


existed  for  centuries  unchanged  m 
principle,  and,  consequently,  'can 
have  but  HtUe  to  learn  from  the 
new  lights  of  our  own  time.'     The 
modem  '  Protestant '  teaching  and 
iext4x)(^  in  history,  logic,  mental 
philosophy,  morals,  and  the  like,  are 
fatal  in  tendency  to  the  true  Catho- 
lic spirit,  and  incapable  of  being 
handled  even  by  Catholic  teachers 
except,  if,  unfortunately,  it  must  be 
so,  '  for  the  purpose  of  refutation.' 
Modsm    universities,  too,  fail    to 
employ  sufiEioient  care  in  extracting 
from  their  curriculum  the  less  pure 
portions  of  classical  and   French 
authors'.    On  the  other  hand,  ^  the^ 
unapproachable  excellence  of  the^ 
Catholic  system  makes  itself  here 
most  conspicuously  evident.    Men- 
tal and  moral  philosophy  are  easy 
tasks  to  the  children  of  the  Church, . 
and    her  teachers   can   lay  down 
secure^  the  laws  of  thought,  or 
build  up  a  moral  or  a  metaphysieal 
system  with  perfect  symmetry  and 
sequMice,  while  others  are  groping 
in  the  dark,  or  giving  an  exagge- 
rated importance  to  detached  por- 
tions of  troth,  the    perfect    oon<« 
neotion  of  whioh  they  are  unable  to« 
see.'    With  respeot  to  Lrehmd,  the 
mixed   syatem   has    been    framed 
^with  tiie  difltinot  end  in  view  of 
using   eduoation  for  purposes   of 
perversion, — of  educating  Catholies 
out  of  their  Catholiciam,  and  brtbK 
ing  them  by  abundant  opportunities- 
of  secular  education  to  ooldnesaand 
disloyalty   to    their   fiuth.'      The- 
above,  whioh  has  been  mainly  ex-^ 
traoted    from    reeent  numbers   of 
the  M&nih,  a  periodical  omiduoted 
with  marked  abilij^  and  sehc^arr 
ship,  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  snmf 
mary  of  the  theologioal  principles 
which  form  tiiie  true  basis  of  eduoar 
tion  according  to  the  most  pro* 
ikoimoed  Catholic  opinion. 

The  contemplation  of  views  sneh 
as  the  foregoing  effects  the  minds 
of  people  to  whom  freedom  of 
thought  is  not  wholly  «n&miliar 
with  M  strange,  dreamy  sensation. 
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The  intense  provincialism  of  the 
professional  tone  by  which    they 
are  pervaded;  the  old  theologicsd 
arrogance  which  claims  undisputed 
right  of  interference  with  all  hmnan 
relations  from    the  cradle  to  the 
grave ;  the    quiet^  matter-of-course 
assumption    of    'filial    obedience' 
whijch  treats  the  possibility  of  di- 
vergence of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  laity  as  a  disturbing  force  so 
little  likely  to  come  into  operation, 
as  not  to  call  for  any  serious  atten- 
tion ;— all    this    throws  the  mind 
suddenly  back  into  the  middle  ages, 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which 
might  be  produced  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  procession  of  bare-foot  Carme- 
Htes  parading  Fleet  Street  in  the 
London  of  the  year  1870.    Yet,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  calm,  firm,  un- 
yielding attitude  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  with  respect  to  the  moral 
«nd  intellectual  position  of  modern 
-civilisation,  there  lurks  an  uneasy 
sentiment  that  the  empire  of  eccle- 
siasticism  is  undergoing  a  decided 
modification  in  the  direction  of  in- 
^dividual  liberty;  behind  the  com- 
pact front  of  clerical  resolution,  we 
catch  distinct  glimpses  of  conscious 
weakness  shaking  the  ancient  con- 
'fidence  in  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Church,  and  betra^iing  an  ahnost 
ludicrous  dread  of  the  consequences 
to  her  children's  faith,  if  once  they 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  open  field 
^f  mental  exercitation.     Still,  there 
is  no  room  for  quarrel  on  these 
.grounds  with  the  priesthood.  Their 
position  is,  with  reference  to  their 
4)wn.  religious  tenets,  not  only  per- 
fectly logical  and  consistent^  but 
even  such  as  a  sense  of  duty  would 
compel  them  to  maintain.  A  Church 
which  holds  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation  combined  with  the  pos- 
session of   infallible    truth  in  ail 
things    affecting    the    relations  of 
man  to  his  fellow-man,  as  weU  as  to 
God ;  which  teaches  the  criminaliiy 
not  merely  of  actual  heresy,  but 
even  of  doubt;  which  insists  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  Church,  and 


that  alone,  can  shed  any  reliabk 
light  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  nan. 
or  trace  in  any  given  instance  tk 
confines  of  virtue  and  vice,  is,  no 
doubt,  morally  bound  to  fashion  and 
control,  as  fieuT  as  it  can  succeed  m 
so  doing,  the  thoughts  of  ikm 
whose  minds,  if  they  resort  to  anj 
other  teacher,  must  inevitablj,  uit 
thinks,  be  mystified  by  pretentaooi 
ignorance,  or  poisoned  by  deadlj 
error.  Such  a  body  is  abtindantk 
justified  in  endeavouring  to  com- 
tute  itself  the  first  and  chieSe^t 
interest  in  every  scheme  of  poBcr, 
publio  or  private,  at  whaterer  co§t 
to  other  interests,  even  thongbs 
should  prove  a  necessary  meiuis  to 
that  end  to  fetter  mental  derelop- 
ment,  to  cook  history,  and  to  enoe- 
culate  philosophy. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  c\&^  u 
such  that  the  State   has  to  do  k 
respect    of   the    education  oftk 
people.     It  is  the  business  of  tk 
State  to  legislate  upon  this  quesivi 
not  for  a  class,  but  for  the  laim- 
not  for  this  or  that  individnal,  i»t 
for  the  community  at  lai^ ;  not  to 
adopt  a  line  of  policy  in  accordmce 
with  the  sentiments  of  snch  vd 
such  a  sect,  but  to  strike  as  troB  s 
balance  as  possible  of  the  geseiti 
good.     The     State,     conseqnantlT, 
must    3rield    to   clerical   demands, 
where  those  demands  are  in  4' 
view  of  the  State  in  the  way  of  tb 
general  good,  only,  as  a  matter  f^. 
expediency,  to  the  extent  of  pR- 
venting  a  dead  lock,  when  tiiat  est 
be  done  without  the  sacrifice  of  acT 
important  principle ;  it  must  da: 
with  the  clergy,  not  as  piindpak 
but  only  so  far  as  it  sees  reastHi  fi) 
recognise  in  them  tiie  sccredM 
spokesmen  of  the  people,  a  ^ 
which  certainly  cannot  he  pennitte^ 
to  rest  on  the  assumptions  or  asser- 
tions of  the  clergy  ihemselTes. 

Upon  many  grounds  it  is  is- 
possible  for  the  present  OoTerfr 
ment  to  accept  the  higher  edoca- 
tion  pr^;ramme  of  the  Inek  pr^ 
lates.    IBveiy  Oovenmient  is  cob- 
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fessedlj  bound  to  refrain  from  any 
coarse  of  policy  whicli  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests,  broadly 
considered,  of  morality  or  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Is  detriment  to 
either  involved  in  the  secular  con- 
ception of  education?  Is  either 
morality  or  religion  likely  to  suffer 
by  the  exclusion  of  theological 
dogma  from  the  University  system  ? 
This  question  seems  easily  to  admit 
of  a  negative  reply.  It  does  not 
hinge  on  any  point  of  religious 
»)ntroversy  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  On  most  subjects  of 
theological  dispute  the  controversial 
position  of  the  one  is,  probably, 
kbont  equal  in  strength  to  that  of 
(he  other.  Many  contested  dogmas 
ire,  in  their  own  nature,  whatever 
naj  be  the  degrees  of  probability 
m  either  side,  equally  remote  from 
he  regions  of  positive  proof,  and  of 
positive  disproof.  In  themselves 
ioabtftil  and  interminable,  the 
izQoont  of  objective  truth  inherent 
n  them  can  be  made  apparent  only 
n  that  future  state  of  existence,  to 
rhich  they  are  referred  as  capable 
)f  becoming  realised  entities.  Under 
he  most  fgtvourable  conditions  of 
inman  intelligence,  which  the  ex- 
)6rience  of  the  past  is  able  to  sng- 
^  as  within  the  limits  of  the 
attainable,  man  must  stiQ,  in  some 
respects,  continue  to  worship  at  the 
Utar  of  '  the  unknown  God.'  The 
(tate  of  mind  which  the  theologian 
lenominates  belief  is,  in  relation  to 
lereral  religious  dogmas,  negative 
nits  intellectual  character,  amount- 
ng  merely  to  a  suspension  of  de- 
^on  upon  their  objectiYe  truth. 
Hie  positive  element  contained  in 
mch  belief  extends  no  &rther  than 
)o  the  assertion  of  the  position,  that 
ihe  said  dogmas  are,  or  may  be, 
^e  for  the  Deity,  and  may  turn 
}at  to  be  so  likewise  for  humanity 
n  a  different  state  of  existence 
3Y)m  the  present,  as  the  product  of 
enlarged  intellectual  apperception 
roUowing  upon  a  possible  increase 
of  human  fiMsnlties   in  point    of 


number  or  of  capadty,  and  a  con- 
sequent extension  of  the  field  of 
human  consciousness.  That  this  is 
the  psychological  character  of  the 
belief  in  question  is  clear  from  the 
consideration,  that  many  of  these 
theological  dogmas  directly  negative 
the  conditions  of  space  and  time, 
and  other  limitations  of  the  mind 
vnth  respect  to  matter ;  conditions 
which  are  admittedly  universal  laws 
of  human  thought,  apart  from  any 
theories  which  may  be  held  by 
different  schools  regarding  the 
genesis  of  the  ideas  themselves. 

It  is  manifest  that^  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  absolutely  out  of 
the  province  of  the.  State  to  hol(£. 
the  balance  of  truth  between  oppos--- 
ing    creeds.    All    creeds  unite  in* 
denying    its    competency    for    the« 
task,  and  in  characterising  the  as* 
sumption  of  any  corresponding  au- 
thority as  the  darkest  species  of" 
tyranny.     To  maintain  that  it  is  a 
duty  incumbent    upon  the    State, 
while  it  refrains  from  deciding  the 
question  of   theological    truth  ioc 
itself,  to  accept  the  decision  of  a 
given  sect  or  hierarchy,  as  repre^ 
senting  some  sort  of  divine  revela- 
tion, i^uces  the  whole  argument  to 
an  absurdity;    for   it   amounts  to 
calling  upon  it  to  do  the  very  thing 
which  it  is  implied  it  cannot  do, — 
to  decide,  that  is,  with  which  out  . 
of  many  schools  of  opinion  tmiix 
rests.     The  State,  therefore,  is  pre- 
cluded, in  cases  where  it  has  to  deal 
with  different  religious  creeds,  from 
giving    exclusive  support   to    any 
theological  system  on  the  ground  ef  ^ 
its  supposed  possession  of  truth,  and 
is  compelled  to  choose  between  ioa^ 
partial  recognition  of  all  or  none,. 
According  to  the  moral-police  theory 
of  the    clergy   the  former  course 
would  be  not  only  unobjectionable, 
but  wise ;  this  theory,  however,  by 
no  means  exhausting  the  subject, 
the  latter  has  passed  into  the  region 
of  acknowledged  and  accepted  wis- 
dom.    The  State  has  emphatioally 
deolared   it9   seiwie  thi^t  with   all 
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matters  of  dispute,  which  Gonoem 
man  in  his  relations  to  Gk)d  and  a 
iiitnre  existence,  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  and  its  resohition  to 
leave  theology  to  iti^elf,  except  so  hit 
as  it  may  appear  essential  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  operative  sanc- 
tions for  the  generally  accepted 
principles  of  morals:  The  question, 
then,  does  not  resolve  itself  into  a 
straggle  for  supremacy  between  the 
several  views  of  the  various  creeds ; 
neither  does  it  He  between  the 
State  as,  in  a  sense,  representing  all 
creeds,  and  any  one  or  more  of 
them.  The  question  is,  how  far  the 
union  of  theological  with  secular 
education  in  the  higher  bran<^es  of 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  provide 
sanctions  for  public  morality,  and 
to  maintain  a  belief  in  the  broad  and 
practically  undisputed  doctrines  of 
Ohristianiiy.  This  answered,  it 
only  remains  to  weigh  the  deference 
due  to  the  demands  of  conscience, 
and  to  compute  the  comparative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  likely 
to  flow  from  the  adoption  of  the 
secular,  or  the  denominational 
system* 

In  the  first  place,  to  observe  that 
morality  has  little  to  appr^end 
from  a  severance  between  secular 
and  religious  teaching  in  a  univer* 
sity  system,  wears  the  air  of  a 
truism.  The  historical  connection 
between  theology  and  moralif^  is, 
in  reality,  slight.  The  ages  of  the 
world,  in  which  theocracy,  so  to 
speak,  was  the  universally  estab- 
li^ed  form  of  government,  are 
those  which  exhibit  the  most  ap- 
palling pictures  of  universal  lawless- 
ness and  crime.  It  is  easy  for  the 
self-sl^led  religious  interest  to  rail 
against  the  inroads  of  philosophy ; 
but  to  that  very  philosophy  the 
world  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
present  reign  a£  moralify,  such  as 
It  is,  and  to  its  influence  upon 
Christian  dogma  Christianity  itself 
may  1d*ace  that  development  of  its 
sublime  principles  which  alone  has 
made  acceptance  of  it  possible  to 


the  enlighteBBieni  of  nodeni  cni- 
lisation.  Oeneral  propositions  of  to- 
]igiou0  oreeda,  apart  from  tii»  Ibni. 
tation  and  expansion  wliioh  tiMj 
have  received  through  i^  open- 
iHkm  of  ivason,  hare  proved  thm. 
selves  incapable  of  supplying  t  code 
of  morality  adequate  to  the  nM 
necessities  of  society.  For  vubj 
centories^-'finm  the  fifth  to  the  sx« 
teenih — ^the  whole  monl  and  isttl 
leetual  devdopment  of  Barope  nu 
essentially  theological ;  the  wiioir 
current  of  affairs,  private  asdpdi- 
tical,  was  directed  under  the  loii 
influence  of  Hieological  ooniidai- 
tions  ;  '  the  theological  spirit^'  ic 
quote  the  languam  of  Guito^  'i» 
the  blood  which  has  cironkted  ic 
the  veins  of  the  Europesii  worid 
down  to  the  time  of  Deeeula 
Tet,  in  the  absenoe  of  all  oppor- 
tunity of  intellectual  developmot 
theology  showed  itself  upon  ^ 
whole,  powerless  to  insare  tbeei- 
istence  of  even  a  eomparativBl j  l0« 
practical  moraUiT'  among  vQhr 
derffy  or  laity.  On  tiie  naiiin 
tesiSnony  of  eoolesiaaiiesl  imten 
the  cleroy,  as  a  body,  were  otaoi- 
ious  to  we  just  itnputatioii  of  emj 
species  of  crime,  unohastity,  isteD- 
peraace,  and  avarice.  If  sack  m 
the  character  borne  by  the  clergr, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  peroeiveite 
the  moral  condition  of  the  hi? 
must  have  been.  It  is  unneoewj 
to  illustrate  these  aesertioDi  hjra- 
stances,  which  will  readily  t^p^ 
themselves  to  the  reader's  waaaj 
Sttflloe  it  to  say  that  they  are  hoot 
out  to  the  fbUeat  extent  by  tbeiis- 
impeachaUe  authority  of  cooteB- 
poraiy  historians,  who  were  ion- 
riably  ecoleatAstios,  by  ^  ^^^ 
of  Onurtdi  councils,  and  byiV 
bulls. 

The  sympathy  of  aO  re^ 
syfttems  with  humanity  has  attii&@ 
been  anything  but  p^tfoek  A  ^ 

portion  of  the  history  of  theola^> 
under  eveiy  farm  of  its  existeaee,  13 

written  in  human  Mood,    ffh^- 
the  object  of  wondiip  hif  bees 
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Jnpiter,  Jnggenmnt,  Molocli,  Jeho« 
vah,  Christy  or  Mahomet,  the  resiilt 
hM,  in  one  respect,  been  invariably 
the  same.  In  obedienoe  to  the 
fierce  promptings  of  religions  zeal, 
blindly  mistaken  for  the  commands 
of  dirine  inspiration,  the  sword, 
the  fire,  the  rack,  and  erery  species 
of  tortore  have  been  nsed  in  the 
name  of  Gkxl  as  potent  instm- 
ments  for  the  propagation  of  reli- 
gion. In  the  work  of  persecution 
Ciiristianity  has  enjoyed  an  nn- 
enriable  pre-eminence.  The  history 
of  the  Church's  dealing  with  heresy, 
as  long  as  she  was  mistress  of  the 
situation,  affords  a  retrospect  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  And  to 
a  behever  in  the  doctrine  of  exchi* 
sire  salvation,  persecution  was  a 
perfectly  logical  consequence  of  his 
creed.  It  became  illogical  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  reformed  sects, 
who,  though  they  owed  their  ezis- 
tenee  to  the  assertion  of  the  right 
of  private  jndgment,  proceeded, 
in  consequence  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  psychological  conditions  of 
belief,  to  render  obligatory  their 
interpretation  of  divine  truth,  and 
to  enforce  it  through  the  same  me- 
dium of  bigoted  cruelty.  Beli- 
gioBs  perseeation  has  in  these  latter 
dajs  assumed  the  more  softened 
forms  of  legal  disability  and  '  civil 
coercion.' 

Agam,  the  judicial  system  of  or- 
deals,  which  originated  in  the  beHef 
thai  the  Divine  Being  would  spe- 
cially manifest  his  power,  suspend 
the  bws  of  nature,  and  work  mira- 
cles, for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wor- 
shippers, wheneyer  they  chose  to 
appeal  to  him  fbr  the  solution  of 
any  question  of  every-day  doubt, 
was  persistent  maintained  by  the 
^^^^1  even  after  all  pretence  of  its 
efficacy  had  passed  away,  and  the 
growing  incrodulity  of  the  people 
had  tnmsformed  it  into  a  premium 
nponpexjury.  In  connection  with 
this  system  we  find  prelates  of  the 
Chuffdi  daborating  nice  distine- 
tion*  and  degrees  oi  perjury,  and 


teaching  that  an  oath  taken  upon 
a  cross  held  in  the  hands  of  a  lay- 
man was  null  and  might  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity,  and  that  an 
oath  sworn  upon  a  consecrated,  was 
more  binding  than  one  sworn  upon 
an  unconsecrated,  crucifix.  At  a  still 
later  date  ecclesiastical  authority 
enunciated  the  doctrine  that  a  power- 
ful motive  might  so  far  extenuate  the 
guilt  of  perjury  as  to  render  that 
offence  of  a  comparatively  trivial 
nature.  Indeed,  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  perjury  is  shown  by  the  nu- 
merous instances,  not  unfrequently 
mentioned  with  approbation  by  the 
monkish  historians  of  the  period, 
in  which  such  ezpedienta  as  sub- 
stituting birds'  eggs,  S^.  for  relics 
were  resorted  to  with  the  end  in 
view  of  permitting  pious  tricksters 
to  reap  the  temporal  advantages  of 
an  oath  which  they  purposed  break- 
ing, while  they  preserved  themselves 
at  the  same  time  from  incurring  the 
risk  of  perjury. 

The  above  are  but  samples  of  dif- 
ferent type,  selected,  on  the  ground 
of  their  general  notoriety,  from  nu- 
merous similar  illustrations  of  the 
moral  condition  of  society,  in  which 
ecclesiasticism  ^vas  the  supreme 
ruHng  force,  but  to  which  habits  of 
intellectual  inquiry  were  unknown. 
The  only  defence  ever  offered  on 
behalf  of  religion  is,  that  these  enor- 
mitres  were  abuses,  for  which  neither 
religion  nor  the  Church  is  justly 
responsible.  To  a  limited  extent 
the  defence  is  good.  The  Christian 
religion,  as  understood  by  culti- 
vated intelligence^  which  alone  is  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  and  teach- 
ing it  in  its  entirety,  is  as  alien  as 
can  possiUy  be  conceired  from  the 
spirit  of  the  many  organised  iniqui- 
ties which  have  prostituted  its  name. 
The  cosmopolitanism  of  its  character 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  potential  purity  of  an  ethical 
system  founded  upon  it.  Kor  has 
it  ever  been  pretended,  even  hymen 
who  have  stated  the  case  against  the 
CImreb  and  the  clergy  so  strongly 
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as  have  Bnckle,  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes, 
and  Mr.  Leckj,  that  ecclesiastical 
inflnence  has  never  been  exerted 
upon  the  side  of  morality  during 
the  darkest  ages  of  its  history.  On 
the  contrary,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning  of  the  annals  of  Christianity 
down  to  the  present  time,  there 
have  been  great  and  good  men  in 
the  Church,  whose  influence  has 
been  most  salutary.  The  Church, 
for  example,  directed  her  efforts 
with  determined  energy,  and  with 
no  inconsiderable  success,  to  the 
task  of  assuaging  the  horrors  of 
private  wars,  and  of  softening  the 
rigours  of  feudalism.  The  Catholic 
feudal  organisation  of  medisBval  Eu- 
rope was  essentially  moral  in  type, 
and  tended  to  infuse  the  humane 
spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity 
into  the  warlike  institutions  of  the 
time.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
Church  charity  to  the  poor  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal 
virtue,  and  through  the  establish- 
ment of  chivalry  the  protection 
of  the  weak  became  the  recognised 
duty  of  the  strong.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this, — in  the  absence  of 
which  Christianity  could  scarcely 
have  justified  its  existence — it  is 
futile  to  attempt  a  denial  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  most  heinous  of 
ihese  so-called  abuses  were  encou- 
raged and  fostered  by  the  imme- 
diate action  of  the  Church,  and  were 
the  direct  and,  in  a  sense,  neces- 
saxy  offspring  of  the  theology  of  the 
age.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  first,  that  the  reforms  ad- 
verted to  were  principally  due  to 
the  exertions  of  the  most  intellec- 
tually cultivated  men  of  their  day. 
Secondly,  they  were,  in  great  mea- 
sure, ineffectual  until  the  temporal, 
swayed  by  considerations  of  a  purely 
mundane  character,  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  spiritual  power.  The  Church 
proved  comparatively  powerless 
against  the  evils  of  feudahsm  and 
the  universal  prevalence  of  the  law 
of  force,  until  widely  different  in- 
fluences had  directed  the  pohtical 


education  of  the  people  into  a  cbao- 
nel,  through  which  popular  Hbeity 
was  enabled  to  make  its  way.  The 
growing  power  of  kings,  wliidi 
broke  the  strength  of  feudid  nobles; 
the  advance  of  the  town  populations 
in  wealth  and  pohtical  importanoe; 
the  substitution  of  a  plebeian  in- 
fantry for  the  undisciplined  caTab; 
composed  of  the  feudal  aristocracj 
and  their  retainers,  were  all  fonod 
necessary  in  order  to  restrain  tb 
tyranny  of  the  few  in  favour  of  ik 
rights  of  the  many,  and  the  mm 
ment  was  finally  consummated  onlj 
in  the  results  of  popular  revolntioti& 
Thirdly,  the  partial  reforms  au 
tempted  by  the  Church  were  de- 
prived of  half  the  good  which  aboiiH 
have  flowed  from  them  by  tibe  n- 
fluence  of  the  theologiod  spiiit 
which  fathered  them.  The  tm 
knight  of  chivalry  was  a  strazige 
compound  of  moral  and  immor^ 
elements.  At  once  courteous  and 
humane,  and  cruel  and  stem,  he 
was  indebted  to  advancing  civilisi' 
tion  for  the  former  qualities,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  religion  for  tiie 
latter.  As  protector  of  the  wea^ 
he  was  inclined  to  the  side  of  soft- 
ness and  humanity ;  as  champion  of 
the  Church  and  of  tlie  £Edth,  he  exhi- 
bited the  most  extreme  development 
of  bigotry  and  hardness.  Oat  of 
this  union  of  soldier  and  apostk, 
constituting  him,  as  it  did,  judge  d 
opinions  as  well  as  of  actions,  sprang 
his  unvarying  impulse  to  destroy 
heretics  as  the  shortest  path  to  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Chris- 
tianity— ^an  impulse  which  was  cxm- 
centrated  in  that  fierce  animositj 
against  the  Saracens,  whidi  eTeo- 
tually  led  to  the  Crusades.  Fnrthff, 
as  Mr.  Lecky  has  pointed  out,  ik 
organisation  of  Catholicism,  noble  as 
it  was  in  the  idea  by  which  it  w 
animated,  marked  an  epoch  in  its 
very  nature  transitory,  as  ezistiBg 
by  the  suppression  of  the  critica) 
spirit,  and  by  the  complete  paralysis 
of  the  speculative  Acuities.  .Asso- 
ciated with  a  conception  o£  ihego- 
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yemmeni  of  the  nniveise  and  of  the 
history  of  mankind  which  was  fim-> 
damentallj  fiEJae,  it  was  destined  to 
he  dissolved  by  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge and  the  revival  of  learning. 

Again,  the  most  strennous  efforts 
of  the  Chnrch  on  behalf  of  morahty, 
as  long  as  the  religious  constituted 
the  omy  recognised  sanction,  failed, 
eTen  in  the  case  of  the  clergy  them- 
selyes,  when  opposed  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  individual.  The 
hoik  of  the  clergy  were,  in  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  licentious- 
ness, on  a  par  with  the  laity.  For 
ages  the  Church  launched  anathe- 
mas against  their  venality  and 
lawlessness  without  much  effect. 
They  were  accustomed  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  armies  in  the  field,  even 
where  they  had  not  the  pretext  of 
being  temporal  barons,  and  to  de- 
fend their  legal  rights  by  private 
duel,  despite  the  opposition  of 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  Episcopal 
jadges  tenaciously  adhered  to  the 
wager  of  battle  as  a  judicial  pro- 
cess long  after  its  application  had 
been  prohibited  by  Popes  and 
councils.  Ecclesiastical  thunders 
rolled  unheeded  over  tournaments 
and  buU-fights,  until,  in  process  of 
time,  these  popular  diversions  died 
a  natural  death.  Pilgrimages  to 
holy  shrines  were  looked  upon  with 
dis&Your  by  pious  and  sensible  pre- 
lates, because  of  the  obscene  im- 
morality over  which  they  not  un- 
frequently  served  to  throw  the 
closik  of  devout  observance.  The 
list  might  be  indefinitely  extended, 
bat  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
how  completely  ineffectual  the 
mere  religious  sanction  has  ever 
proved  against  the  selfish  propen- 
sions  of  human  nature.  And  this 
must  be  so ;  for  the  force  of  the 
religious  sanction  depends  upon  the 
degree  in  which  the  fact  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  is  rea- 
used  by  the  imagination.  Now, 
this  realisation  is  always  most 
perfectly  arrived  at  under  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  superstition.     As  a 


general  rule,  then,  the  religious 
sanction,  pure  and  simple,  acts 
with  most  thoroughness  on  igno- 
rant minds:  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  efficacy  of  its  action 
is  diminished  for  those  very  minds 
by  the  £aicility  which,  they  are  led 
to  believe,  exists  for  compounding 
for  sin  through  the  formalism  of 
religious  rites.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  habit  of  independent  thinking- 
weakens  the  power  of  imaginative 
realisation,  engenders,  half  uncon- 
sciously at  first,  a  contempt  for 
vulgar  credulity,  and  tends  gra- 
dually to  substitute  a  sounder  view 
of  ethics  for  the  selfish  and  essen- 
tially low  moral  motives  which  it  has 
displaced.  The  distinction  between 
virtue  pursued  as  a  means  to  the 
acquisition  of  heaven  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  hell,  and  virtue  pursued  for 
its  own  sake,  as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  higher  nature  of  man,  and 
a  just  conception  of  the  Deity,  has 
been  taken  by  philosophy,  and  not 
by  theology.  This  distinction,  be 
it  observed,  is,  at  bottom,  equally 
consistent  with  the  two  theories  re- 
specting the  moral  standard — ^the 
intuitional  and  the  utUitarian — 
which  divide  ethical  thinkers. 

To  divorce  religion  from  the 
freest  and  most  fearless  exercise 
of  reason  would  be  fatal  to  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  were  the 
former,  unfortunately,  to  maintain 
its  present  influence  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. For  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  degree  of 
conviction  entertained  concerning 
religious  doctrines  has  seldom  been 
reg^ulated  by  the  degpree  of  truth  to 
wluch  they  were  actually  entitled 
to  lay  claim.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  estimable  and 
zealous  persons  appeal  to  their  own 
internal  feelings  and  emotions  as 
yielding  infallible  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
However  this  may  be,  and  whatever 
view  of  the  necessary  truth  of  the 
immediate  interpretations  of  con- 
sciousness  may   best   recommend 
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itaelf  to  philosophers,  this  at  least 
is  certain,  that  intensity  of  eonyic-  • 
tkm  and  niunerical  preralence  of 
belief,  where  the  objects  thereof  are 
not,  in  any  proper  sense,  tangible  to 
consciousness  at  all,  afford  bctt  the 
barest  pnin&  facie  presumption  of 
corresponding  truth.     The  marty- 
rology  of  Christianity  teems  with 
instances  of  fervent  self-sacrifice ; 
bat  this  distinction  belongs  in  an 
equal  degree  to  the  vilest  supersti- 
tions that  ever  passed  current  under 
the  name  of  religion.     The  votaries 
of  Bhuddism,  the  Hindoo  widows, 
the  Ghages  at  the  siege  of  Acre, 
ilie  Jews,  the  early  Christians,  the 
Druses    of    Mount    Libanns,    the 
Albigensian    heretics,  the  victims 
and  the  martyrs  of  the  Reformation, 
all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
darkest  fiJsehood    and    the    most 
sublime  truth  may  be  equally  pro- 
ductive of  devoted  zeal.      Within 
the  last  few  months  a  prophet  arose 
in  Russia  preaching  sidf-destruction 
by  fire  as  the  only  sure  road  to 
salvation,  and  forthwith  1,700  per- 
sons burned  themselves  to  death  in 
one  village  alone.'   It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  the  sttvngth  of  zeal 
was  in  the  dii^ct  ratio  of  the  mon- 
strosity of  the  opinions  or  doctrines 
by  which  it    is  enkindled.      The 
moral  effects,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  belief  in  any  religious  dogma  are, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  truth,  as  far  as  truth 
can  be  fixed  by  reference  to  the 
most  Novated  moral  standard  and 
oonception  of  the  Deity  as  a  moral 
ruler.    The  truer,  in  this  sense,  the 
doctrine  which    is  the   object    of 
belief  is,  the  more  perfect  will  be 
its  influence  on  the  best  interests 
and  happiness  of  humanity,  and 
ffice  vergd — a  remark  which  needs 
no  further  illustration.    This  consi- 
deration supplies  an  additional  ar- 
gument of  great  weight  in  fiivonr  of 
a  constant  testing  of  theological 
dogma  by  the  touchstone  of  reason. 


TJniiy  produced  by  tlie  sappies* 
sion  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  muzzling  of  the  eriticftl 
spirit,    which    would  be    effected 
through  the  denominational  system 
sought  by  the  Catholic  hieniriij, 
is  essentially  false  in  principle,  siiioe 
growing   intelligence   ever  eoteib 
a    necessity    of  re-examining  ^ 
grounds    of   belief.       The  natora 
and  kind  are  of  greater  importsnoe, 
than  the  quantum   of  evidence  in 
deciding  belief;  were  it  otherwise 
the  tales  of  witchcraft  would  be 
as  credible  as  the  accounts  of  ibtb 
Christian  miracles.      The  qaestioa 
of  quantity  is  within  the  oompre- 
hension  of  the  meanest  inteueeC, 
while  that  of  the  nature  of  evi* 
dence    can    be    grasped    cmly    bf 
cultivated    intelligence,     aad    de- 
mands, as  the  primary  condition  of 
guaranteed  settlement,  unimpeded 
facility  for    examination    and  re* 
examination   on   its    own     liiwit*- 
Again,  the  denominational  ayatem 
under  clerical  control  has  a  diiect 
tendency  to  cast  the  mind  of  sodetj 
in  one  mould,  and  by  crushing  ost 
individualism  to  deprive  tfa^e  pobib 
of  the  advantages  cf  variety  of  opi- 
nions,  which    it   would  else    have 
enjoyed.     To  pass  over  the  consi- 
deration that,  historically,  thedeigy 
as  a  body^-with  many  briiliant  ex- 
ceptions, which,  however,  hare  ex- 
isted not  because,  but  in  spits  eC 
their  churchmanship — ^have,  natu- 
rally enough,   in  every  age  stre- 
nuously opposed  themselves  to  the 
progress  of  sciontific  culture,  when- 
ever the  results  seemed  to  menace 
the  audiority  of  theologioal  dogmaor 
the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical  ia- 
fluencOf  itcannotbnt  be  thataaystem 
of  education  founded  upon  the  pfin* 
ciples  to  which  we  have  adverted 
at  some  length  in  the  earlier  povtioD 
of  this  paper,  would  to  a  most  de- 
leterious extent  stereotype  tiie  ex- 
isting state  of  intrilectsal  devdop- 
ment,    and    sacrifice   fieedom   oi 
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thought  in  ermj  depftrtme&t  of  its 
exerase^  noept  tbtkt  of  the  enct 
sciencefi,  to  iinmiitable  nnifoniiity  of 
theological  doctrifie.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  of '  handling  philosophy 
merely  for  pmrposee  of  refatation ;' 
bat  does  experience  justify  any  to- 
lisnce  on  the  oandonr  or  infallibility 
of  professional  criticism,  especially 
when  criticismstarts  with  the  modest 
SMomption  that  the  philosophy  to 
be  refoted  is,  not  possibly  true, 
bnt  inevitably  and  palpably  ftdse  ? 
The  mental  and  monJ  habits  ge^ 
nerated  by  *  refutation  *  of  this  sort 
need  no  comment.  The  grand  object 
of  the  ecclesiastical  mind  and  policy, 
conBisting,  as  it  does,  in  fixing 
theology  in  a  permanent  and  im- 
mutable form,  is  carried  ont,  not  by 
interpreting  dogma  in  the  light  of 
general  laws  and  moral  obligations, 
as  these  are  eyolred  from  time  to 
tinie  by  the  processes  of  growing 
intelligence,  bat  by  limiting  laws 
and  obligations  in  accordance  with 
obsolete  narrowness  of  dogma. 
Hence  the  disdain  of  modem  thought 
and  modem  educational  systems,  and 
the  admiration  for  the  medioval  uni- 
versity type,  expressed  by  Catholic 
writers.  This  system  tends  to  tam- 
per with  the  nature  oi  man  in  order 
to  fit  him  into  a  certain  place  in  it- 
self, and  is  nudntained,  not  so  much 
hj  any  inielleotual  appreciation  of 
its  intrinsic  fitness,  as  by  an  over- 
awing organisation  of  ecclesiastical 
macluneiy— a  despotism  of  organi- 
sation, as  Mr.  Mill  would  say,  in  which 
individual  liberty  disappears,  and 
which  is  fhtught  with  peculiar  dan- 
ger to  the  interests  of  progress  by 
reascm  of  the  oompkts  absence  of 
all  ODUstitutional  checks  upon  its  ex- 
ercise. One  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  fiKVour  of  the  Anglican 
State  Churcb  is  derived  from  the 
practical  guarantee  for  the  existence 
of  variety  of  opinum  and  individual 
hberty  "wcthin  its  pale,  which  is  given 
not  only  by  the  constitution  w  the 
Ghnrch  itself  bat  also  by  the  wide 
luna,  in  evsry  senae^  £rom  whioh  its 


dergy  are  drawn.  These  men,  hav- 
ing had  a  common  education,  and 
retaining,  in  respect  of  social  and 
poHtioal  interests  and  pursuits,  much 
in  common  with  the  laity,  exert, 
on  the  whole,  a  salutary  influence 
in  harmonising  lay  and  clerical  re* 
ligious  views,  not  by  means  of  dic- 
tation on  the  one  side  and  obedience 
on  the  other,  bnt  through  the  me* 
dium  of  intellectaal  equaUtybetween 
the  two  orders.  In  this  way,  lay  edu- 
cation and  habits  of  thought  operate 
towards  a  beneficial  dixoinution  of 
excessive  theological  bias.  This 
desirable  state  of  things  can  be 
rendered  possible  in  Ireland,  for  the 
most  part,  only  by  the  separate  enl- 
tivation  of  religious  and  secular 
knowledge. 

In  the  interests  of  philosophical 
inquiiy  it  is,  especially,  desirable  to 
brmg  about  the  separate  cultivation 
of  theology,  particularly  in  the  more 
extreme  forms.  The  character  and 
method  of  the  one  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  other.  While 
the  former  deals  principally  with 
abstract  ideas  and  general  propo- 
sitions, and  finds  its  authorisation 
in  itself,  the  latter  is  eesentiaUy 
concrete  in  type,  and  g^rasps  at  the 
personal  and  the  individual.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  imagination  though 
the  senses,  it  surrounds  the  believer 
with  a  host  of  concrete  images,  and 
refers  the  decision  of  the  nature 
of  man,  as  well  as  of  Deity,  and  of 
the  moral  character  of  human 
actions,  to  an  authority  extraneous 
to,  and  independent  of,  the  mind. 
Admission  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
propriety  of  religious  ooncretism, 
quoad  religion,  and  of  its  effbotual 
mfluenoe  in  generating  a  devotional 
spirit,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
maintaining  the  hostility  of  the 
'  theological  to  the  philosojtfiical  me- 
thod, and  the  necessity  of  separatii^ 
the  one  from  the  other  in  order  to 
insure  to  the  latter  fireedom  of  de- 
relopment  within  its  own  circle. 
Had  'the  advantaaes  of  separation 
been  more  genenuly  reoognisod  at 
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an  earlier  date  the  diBoord  between 
the  religions  and  secnlar  interests 
wonld  not  have  been  so  strongly 
marked  as  it  is  to-day.  Bnt  from 
time  to  time  attempts  to  harmonise 
them  by  means  of  rational  demar- 
cation of  i^eir  appropriate  spheres 
of  action  have  been  persistently 
checked  by  legal  penalties  and  qnasi- 
penalties,  by  ecclesiastical  denuncia- 
tion, by  misdirected  force  of  edu- 
cation, and  by  the  obloqny  of  un- 
enlightened public  opinion  — an 
agency,  perhaps,  more  powerfhl 
than  even  overt  persecution.  The 
obstructive  force  of  theology  has 
stopped,  and  still  continues  to  stop, 
the  way  of  social  and  political  reform. 
The  Sabbathquestion,  marriage  with 
a  deceased  w^e's  sister,  the  potency 
of  an  oathasaffectinglegalteErtimony, 
the  relations  between  Church  and 
State,  the  position  of  women,  the 
nature  of  the  conjugal  tie,  national 
education — ^these  are  a  few  of  the 
legislative  problems,  which  in  our 
own  counixy  find,  even  now,  the 
natural  difficnltiesof  solution  hggn^ 
vated  by  argnments  based  on  scrip- 
tural passages  of  confessedly  doubt- 
ful application. 

To  restore  and  confirm  the  con- 
trol of  theology  overpublic  education 
at  this  hour  of  the  day  would  not 
only  be  a  reactionary  movement  on 
the  part  of  English  Liberalism,  but 
would  also  be&ay  a  strange  blind- 
ness to>  that  general  current  of 
thought,  which  it  is  customary  to 
call  the  spirit  of  the  age.  A  struggle 
between theecclesiastical and  secular 
powers,  having  for  its  object  the  re- 
trenoliment  of  the  former,  is  raging 
throughout  all  £urope.  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities are  engaged  in  revising  and 
modifying  the  status  of  the  clergy. 
In  ItiJy,  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy  finds  little  fiftvour  in  the  eyes 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
The  Qovemm^it  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel has  confiscated  the  property  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  in 
Spain  the  minister  of  finance  has 


proposed  to  adopt  the  preoedeni 
Behgious  liberty  has  been  conceded 
in  Spain  and  enlarged  in  Sweden. 
The  Catholics  of  South  Germaay 
have  resented  by  anticipaticm  the 
apprehended  results  of  the  GBca- 
menical  Council.  In  France  tb 
attacks  of  the  Badicals,  a  party 
already  increasing  in  power,  an 
the  Church  recognised  by  the  State 
are  beginning  to  assume  a  serioiu 
character.  La  North  Germany  then 
is  a  gpx>wing  feeling,  if  we  may  trnst 
the  correspondent  of  the  Times,  m 
favour  of  Church  disestabliahiiieni 
Catholic  Congregationalism,  to  look 
for  a  moment  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe,  seems  not  impossible  in 
Chicago,  as  the  issue  of  a  contest 
between  the  laity  and  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors  touching  the 
right,  claimed  by  the  laity,  of  choos- 
ing and  appointmg  theirownpriests. 
Even  the  Jews  are  moving  ouwari 
During  the  recent  synod  of  rabbis 
several  propositions  of  a  most  n* 
tionalistio  character  were  put  for- 
ward by  eminent  doctors  of  tlie 
Hebrew  persuasion.  With  respect 
to  the  question  of  public  educatioi^ 
the  tendency  is  in  the  same  direction. 
In  France,  public  education  hss 
long  been  a  function  of  State,  and 
within  the  last  few  months  the  Go> 
vemment,  it  would  appear,  hastaka 
into  its  own  hands  a  movement  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  set 
on  foot  by  a  prelate  of  the  Chnich. 
A  meeting  of  schoolmasterB  from 
all  parts  of  Austria  has  reoendj 
been  held  at  Grate,  in  which  the 
speakers  congratulated  the  Austrian 
Government  on  having  released  die 
national  schools  from  dependence 
on  the  Church,  and  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  freeing  the  minds 
of  the  pupUs  from  the  prejadioes 
which  the  clergy  had  instilled  into 
them.  With  ^aia  almost  nniyenal 
course  of  European  policy  befcne  lier 
eyes,  Englanc^  who  has  declined 
paying  for  the  future  any  religions 
order  of  men  to  instruct  the  Irii^ 
people  in  religion  as  ctorgymeD,  is 
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not  likelj  to  subsidise  the  same 
orders  with  a  yiew  to  their  ad- 
ministering the  same  instructioii 
under  the  goise  of  university  or 
oollege  professors. 

There  has  been  a  period  in  our 
history  during  which  it  was  quite 
right  and  fitting  that  the  work  of 
education  should  have  been  wholly 
entrusted  to  the  clergy.  That  was 
when  they  alone  possessed  the 
literaiy  kiiowledge  implying  ability 
to  teach,  and  when  the  curriculum 
of  the  seats  of  public  instruction  was 
circnmscribed  within  very  meagre 
limits.  All  that  has  passed  away. 
The  laity  of  the  present  day  are,  to 
speak  generally,  rather  in  advance 
of  the  clergy,  in  point  of  knowledge, 
culture  and  mental  ability,  than 
otherwise.  Higher  education  has 
itself  become  so  complicated  and 
extended  over  so  vast  a  field,  and 
embraces  lay  interests  so  numerous 
and  diverse,  that  any  body  of  men 
brought  up,  as  the  clergy  of  certain 
creeds  have  been,  in  die  seclusion 
of  theological  retreats,  isolated  com- 
pletely from  lay  necessities  and  sym- 
pathies, must  be  as  entirely  unfitted, 
through  acquired  professional  nar- 
rowness of  mind  and  deficient  know- 
ledge of  men  and  affairs,  to  construct 
or  control  the  higher  education  of 
lajmen,  as  practising  barristers, 
would  be  to  initiate  or  direct  the 
legislation  of  the  country.  The 
multifarious  knowledge  and  wide 
range  of  experience  and  sympathy, 
requisite  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  system  designed 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  modem 
sociefy,  cannot  be  insured  except  by 
rendering  the  influence  of  laymen 
paramount  in  the  organisation  and 
government  of  it,  which  in  a  country 
circumstanced  as  Ireland  is  will 
necessitate  tihe  adoption  of  secular- 
ism. 

Denominational  universities  being 
therefore  inconsistent  with  the  au- 
thoritatively enounced  principles 
of  Liberalism,  how  is  the  question  of 
conscience  to  be  dealt  with  ?    For 


the  views  here  advocated  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  those  of  Catholic 
writers  cited  above.  That  legisla* 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
and  sentiments  of  the  people  is 
both  just  and  statesmanlike  is,  no 
doubt,  when  fenced  with  the  limita- 
tions of  common  sense,  a  proposi- 
tion which  scarcely  challenges  con- 
tradiction. To  legislate,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  accordance  with  the 
extreme  demands,  however  extra- 
vagant, of  sectional  portions  of  the 
people  involves  the  absurdity  of  ro- 
ducing  the  legislature  to  the  position 
of  a  mere  vestry,  assembled  to  re- 
gister, quite  possibly,  among  other 
tilings  the  edicts  of  fanaticism;  and 
deprives  it  of  that  power  of  educating 
public  opinion,  the  exeroise  of 
which  constitutes  a  most  important 
coUateml  function  of  popular  go- 
vernment, or  rather,  since  the  power 
is  one  which  must  under  any  circum- 
stances be  unavoidably  exeroised, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  perverts  it 
to  the  side  of  evil.  To  call  upon 
the  State,  in  the  case  with  which  we 
aro  immediately  concerned,  to  sup- 
ply facilities,  pecuniary  or  otherwise, 
for  the  education  of  the  nation  ipso 
facto  implies  a  discretionary  power 
vested  in  the  State  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grant.  Not  that  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  desired  that  universities 
should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
self-management,  or  that  education 
should  become  a  function  of  State 
government  administration  solely, — 
tiiough  even  that  would  be  prefer- 
able to  converting  them  into  a 
branch  of  ecclesiasticism ;  for  under 
State  control  the  vicissitudes  of 
party  would  to  some  extent  coun- 
teract the  danffer  of  stagnation, 
while  the  Churdi  would  throw  all 
her  influence  into  the  scale  in  fiftvour 
of  unchanging  uniformity.  But  this 
objection  to  State  control  is  widely 
removed  from  the  position  that  the 
State  may  fidrly  be  expected  to 
give  unconditional  grants  to  be  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  sole  will 
of  the  recipients.    On  the  contrary, 
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not  only  xb  tbe  Btate  predncled  by 
ordmrny  nututy  from  oBt&blishing  a 
system  whidb  woald  contradict  the 
whole  tenor  of  its  policy,  but  it 
IB  moralfy  bound  to  the  nation  to 
establish  only  the  best  practi- 
cable, if  it  cannot  the  best  possible, 
system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very 
donbtftil  whe&er  denominational 
universities  are  in  accordance  with 
the  sentiments  and  wiriies  of  Hhe 
Irish  piBople.'  The  sto^ments  of 
the  Oatholio  priesthood  on  this  head 
mnst  be  largely  discounted  by  re- 
ference to  the  circnmstances  of  the 
ease.  They  are  interested  parties 
not  only  in  a  public,  but  also  in  a 
private  and  personal,  s^ise.  The 
recent  manifesto  of  an  eminent  Car- 
dinal in  Ireland  is  Tory  strong  in 
language  and  decided  in  tone,  and 
would  indeed,  merit  more  emphatic 
characterisation,  were  it  not  obvious 
how  wild  would  be  the  expectation 
of  a  union  of  ordinaiy  candour  and 
politeness  with  episcopal  seal  of  so 
exalted  a  type.  Yet  this  document, 
which  winds  up  with  the  last  resort 
of  spiritual  terrorism,  a  denial  of  the 
rites  of  the  Church,  against  all  who 
should  venture  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  mixed  education 
for  their  children,  does  not  carry 
out  the  bold  assertion  of  unanimity, 
even  as  regards  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  the  bulk  of  whom  are, 
from  the  dfeet  of  ages  of  submission 
on  all  points  of  tiusnatoxe,  probably 
incapable  of  exerting  any  judgment 
at  all  on  the  subject.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  social  scale,  the  more 
cultivated  classes  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, those  among  them,  more 
especially,  who  have  been  educated 
in  a  practically  '  mixed '  university, 
which  not  even  l^e  Catholic  bishops 
accuse  of  having  impaired  their  re- 
ligions faith,  have,  so  frir  as  they 
have  as  yet  declared  themselves, 
given  in  their  ac&esion  to  the  nn- 
seetarian  system. 

But  g^ruittng  diat  the  Ca&olic 
laity  were  reauy  in  haaoxmj  with 


ihexr  priestly  gnidflson  iluaq«8stioii^ 
that  circumstance  could  net  be  per- 
mitted  to  transform  the  aetiott  snd 
policy  of  t^e  State,  however  it  might 
neutralise  their  e^ect,  or  postpone 
final  settlement.  While  tiie  prin- 
eiple  of  religions  equality  logically 
calls  for  the  admission  of  all  withovt 
difltinetion  of  creed  to  the  most  com- 
plete participation  in  every  advan- 
tage of  the  university  system  m 
Ireland,  it  is  equally  impetative  on 
the  State  to  acoompliah  thai  end 
through  the  seonlarisatioii  of  ex« 
isting,  instead  of  the  eetabliahmenl 
o(  a  series  of  denominational,  insti- 
tutions. The  latter  eonrae  would 
eventuate  in  religions  inequality. 
Apart  from  the  oonsideRition,  that 
existing  funds  would  be  inadequate 
to  the  educational  endowment  of 
the  nation,  when  apportioned  among 
separate  religious  aeota-^a  poeeas 
which  would  practically  resoH 
in  starving  minorities  if  oairied 
out  on  the  basis  of  ^d«e  proportion' 
— the  exclusion  of  any  iBdividnal 
from  the  enjoyment  of  poblio  money 
because  of  his  religious  views  would 
be  on  the  face  of  it  unequal.  It  was 
in  a  very  diiFerent  sense  that  the 
advocates  of  the  religioos  eqnali^ 
of  the  present  hoar  raised  the  ay 
during  the  last  two  seasioiui  over 
the  body  of  tlie  Irish  GaarA, 
Besides,  this  species  of  religioas 
equality  implies  inequality  in  msintal 
tniining.  If  the  various  oecte  will 
exclude  from  their  ednookional 
courses  all  branches  of  inquiry,  all 
trains  of  thought  and  rasnlts  of 
thinking,  all  views  of  hisfeorkaJ 
events,  which  may  i^ppear  to  the 
ecclesiastical  mind  possibly  adverse 
to  the  dogmatic  teaching  of 'this  or 
that  school  of  theology,  no  power 
of  selection,  no  opportanity  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  in  ibs  oase  of 
conflicting  histericaL  or  philoso* 
phieal  opinions,  will  be  left  to  tiiose 
'who  receive  their  edueation  nnd^ 
these  conditions.  They  may  be 
taughi  many  things,  but  most  he 
content  to  dispezan 
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trainuig  and  cnltare — to  forego 
'that  lugbestand  most  harmonioiui 
deyeloprngnt  of  their  powers  to  a 
complete  and  consistent  whole,' 
which  Baron  Humboldt  (quoted  bj 
J£r.  Mill)  has  en]argea  upon  as 
oonatitoting  *  the  end  of  zoan.'  The 
State,  standing  between  modern 
fniiifiilDessand  mediflsval  efifeteness, 
between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
cazuiot  sacrifice  its  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  policj  best  adapted  to 
promote  the  general  good,  based  as 
thej  are  upon  a  just  reading  of  his- 
toxy  and  sppreciation  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  mind  of  the  civi- 
lised world  is  steadilj  setting,  to  the 
retrograde  demands  of  any  portion 
of  the  people,  dignified  though  they 
majr  be  by  the  name  of  conscience. 
In  other  words  the  State  cannot 
compromise  its  own  conscience  in 
complaisance  to  the  conscience  of 
others.  It  is  prepared  to  ofier  to 
all,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality, 
ihe  advantages  of  the  highest  edu- 
cation that  the  nineteenth  century 
can  boast,  fireed  from  those  elements 
of  terror  which  a  hostile  theology 
bears  in  its  train,  and  so  many- 
sided  in  the  subjects  of  study  and 
in  the  schools  of  thought  em- 
braced within  its  circle  of  culti- 
vation, that  each  individual  may 
be  enabled  to  choose  whatever  sub- 
jects or  schools  may  best  approve 
themselves  to  his  judgment,  without 
the  risk  either  of  trenching  upon 
the  tender  ground  of  religious  con- 
viction, or  of  interfering  with  his 
prospects  of  academicfd  success. 
This  state  ofthings  might  be  brought 
about  with  tolerable  completeness, 
nnder  the  &cilities  which  would  be 
furnished  by  secularism,  by  com- 
paratively slight  modificaiaons  of 
the  university  system  as  it  now  is 
in  Ireland.  Should  there  be  danger 
in  the  atmosphere  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, the  danger  will  be,  at 
least,  alike  for  all.  The  conse- 
qnenoesof  refusing  acceptance  of  the 
offer  rest  with  those  who  reftise, 
not  those  who  make  it.     The  pro- 


position respecting  a  redistribution 
of  the  pubnc  funds  of  the  Dublin 
University  is  ircaa  every  point  of 
view  too  ludicrous  to  be  seriously 
entertained.  The  practical  results 
of  such  a  measure  would  be  to  de- 
prive the  Irish  people  in  great  port 
of  an  institution  which  supplies  th^oi 
with  an  education  really  free,  in  the 
only  sense  of  the  term  much  wozih 
caring  for,. and  abreast  of  the  civi- 
lisation  of  the  age— an  institution, 
too,  which  has  done  its  work  well, 
and  for  which  there  would  not  be 
the  remotest  possibility  of  providing 
an  adequate  substitute. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  State,  because  it  adheres  to  a 
line  of  policy,  which  appears  to 
cariy  with  it  a  preponderance  of 
pubHc  benefit,  would  be  justified  in 
attempting  to  force  it  upon  dissen- 
tients, who,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  would  themselves  be  the  prin- 
cipal sufferers  by  a  course  of  resis- 
taoice.  If  direct  legislation  in  the 
sense  of  the  latter  is  impossible,  a 
policy  of  thorough  inaction  is  neither 
necessary  nor  advisable.  A  middle 
course  has  long  been  in  the  coU'* 
templation  of  all  parties  as  the  most 
feasible  way  of  dealing  with  a  very 
perplexing  situation.  The  State  may 
no  longer  endow  denominational 
universities  or  colleges,  it  is  true, 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
against  deferring  to  popular  ccmi> 
science  to  the  extent  of  supple- 
menting, by  some  such  device  as  ihe 
creation  of  a  national  examining 
body,  with  power  to  confer  degprees, 
the  establishment  and  endowment 
of  denominational  colleges  by  the 
several  religious  sects  themselves. 

The  duty  of  this  board  or  body,, 
which  ought  to  include  represen- 
tatives of  all  sects  and  schools  in- 
discriminately, would  consist,  not  in 
teaching,  but  in  testing  the  teaching 
of  the  self-sustained  and  self-ad- 
ministered affiliated  colleges.  In 
examining,  consequently,  for  simple 
degrees,  it  would  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  eliminating  from  the  exami- 
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nation  everj  element  not  common 
to  the  academical  courses  of  all  the 
college,  or  giving  the  student  the 
power  of  effecting  such  elimination 
for  himself.     In  the  event  of  a  body 
of  the  nature  under  consideration 
examining  for  the  higher  university 
honours,  it  would,  of  course,  if  equal 
justice  were  to  be  done  to  all  parties, 
find  itself  compelled  to  inclu  de  more 
or  less  of  what  might  not  be  com- 
mon to  the  teaching  of  thd  several 
sectarian     institutions.     But    this 
need  create  no  difficulty.     In  this 
case,  as  in  the  other,  the  range  of 
subjects  could  be  made  so  wide  as 
to  permit  the  student  to  avail  himself 
of  that  unrestricted  power  of  se- 
lection, to  which  we  have  already 
drawn  the  reader's  attention.  More- 
over, the  method  of  examination  on 
any    debatable    subject    of   study 
might  well  be  purely  nistorical.     To 
illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  take 
the    instance  of  ethics.     The  ex- 
amination would  embrace  the  three 
schools  of  ethical  thought — the  in- 
tuitional, the  beneficential,  and  the 
distinctively  Catholic  schools — and 
would  limit  inquiry  to  the  views  of 
each  as  matters  of  historical  fact, 
without  attempting  to  elicit  the  in- 
dividual opinions  of  the  examined. 
Furthermore,  equal  weight  would 
be  attached  to  each  of  the  three 
systems,  and  full  marks  given  for 
answering  in  any  two  of  them. 

This  pfim  wordd  obviate  any  diffi- 
culty on  the  ground  of  conscientious 


scruple ;  for  each  college  would  of 
course  base  its  ethical  instmction 
upon  the  system  of whichit  happened 
to  approve,  as  most  nearly  approach- 
ing truth,  and  handle  any  oilier, 
with  which  it  saw  fit  to  deal  at  all, 
in  connection  with  theprecautionarj 
antidote  of '  refutation.'   A  few  ob- 
servations on  the  advantages  to  be 
fairly  expected  from  the  adoption  of 
the  secular  system  will  conclude, 
though  not  exhaust,   the  present 
inquiry.     The    mental   and  moral 
benefits  likely  to  arise  have  been 
abundantly  implied  in  what  has  been 
already  said.     We  will  only  add 
that  a  generous,  unsectarian,  laj 
education,  besides  having  the  efied 
of  constantly  forcing  the  cle^y  up 
to  the  intellectual  level  of  their  time, 
cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  social  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.    While 
denominationalism  operates  to  ren- 
der permanent  the  old  division  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  into  two  hos^ 
camps,  and  to  perpetuate  etemailj 
the  existing  elements  of  disunion, 
intolerance,  uncharity  and  hatred  (^ 
race,   secularism   tends  to  create, 
out  of  the  common  pursuit  of  a  com- 
mon knowledge  and  mutual  inter- 
change of  divergent  thought,  mutnal 
respect,  tolerance,  chari^,  union  in 
difference,  harmonious  oo-operatioa, 
and  common  patriotism ;  and,  so,  to 
realise  more  and  more  folly  as  years 
roll  on,  that  ideal  sphere  of  moral 
action,  society  in  equality. 

R.  O.  B.  L 
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THE  AORICULTUaAL  LABODBBB.> 


SELDOW,  if  eTer,  has  any  report 
been  laid  before  ParUament, 
more  deserving  of  funeral  considera- 
tion, than  these  tvro  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  employment  of  women  and 
«hi1dnm  in  agrionltnre. 

In  1865,  public  attention  had 
been  painfully  directed  (very  much 
through  the  exertions  of  Professor 


had  been  proved  that«  large  portion 
of  the  children  in  many  counties 
were  growing  up  without  edocation, 
many  of  them  in  a  state  of  moral 
degradation  that  was  painful  to 
contemplate,  and  a  scandal  to  any 
civilised  oommunity.  It  was  stated 
that  where  those  employed  in  public 
gangs  were  counted  by  hundreds, 
those  employed  in  private   gangs 


PWwceit)  to  the  employment  of  were  counted  by  thousands.  Public 
women  and  children  in  pubHc  gangs,  opinion  would  have  demanded,  if 
especially  as  practised  in  the  easter  nh  e  Government  had  shown  any 


•counties  of  England. 

Mr.  Tremenheere  and  Mr.  Tufiiell, 
the  Commissioners  on  the  employ- 
ment of  children  and  young  persons 
in  trades  and  manufactures,  were 
in  that  year  directed  by  Sir  G.  Grey, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  to  extend  their 
inquiries  into  the  organised  system 
of  labour  known  as  that  of  agricul- 
iiiral  gaag^. 

Their  report  of  March  5,  1867, 
fully  confirmed  the  worst  accounts 
of  the  evils  both  physical  and  moral 
arising  from  that  system,  and  led 
to  the  passing  of  the  Agricultural 
Gangs'  Act,  which  endeavoured  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  these  evils. 

Public  attention,  however,  having 
been  tamed  to  the  condition  of  one 
porfci<Mi  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, it  was  impossible  that  investi- 
gation could  stop  at  this  point.     It 


e  sitation,  that  a  searching  inquiry 
should  bo  made  into  the  state  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  m  other  parts 
of  England  ;  nor  could  Parliament 
have  suffered  the  ccmdition  of  young 
persons,  other  than  those  working 
m  public  gangs,  to  remain  without 
iuvestigation.    The  line  that  sepa- 
rates public  from  private  gangs  is 
almost  imperceptible.  The  condition 
of  a  few  children,  not  numerous 
enough  to  be  called  a  gang,  employed 
upon  a  farm,  under  the  fkrmer,  will 
differ  in  no  respect  from  the  condi- 
tion of  other  children  in  the  same 
parish,  who  do  work  in  gangs ;  ex- 
cept perhaps  as  to  the  evils  that 
arise  from  large  numbers  working 
together.     There  will  be  little  dif- 
ference between  them  as  to  over- 
work, as  to  wages,  as  to  education, 
and  as  to  morals. 

_  • 

A  Royal  Commission  therefore 
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was  issned  in  the  same  year,  to 
Messrs.  Tremenheere  and  Tafnell, 
directing  them  to  inqaire  generally 
into  the  condition  of  women  and 
children  employed  in  agriculture, 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  better 
education  of  the  latter. 

It  is  to  these  two  reports  that  wo 
now  desire  to  call  attention.  We  pro- 
pose to  analyse  their  contents,  and 
lay  a  condensed  summary  of  them 
before  our  readers.  We  shall,  as 
far  as  possible,  make  use  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners, and  of  the  witnesses  whom 
they  examined ;  we  shall  merely 
interpose  such  remarks  as  seem 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  subject, 
and  to  express  our  own  opinion  on 
the  conclusions  that  ought  to  be 
come  to. 

Although  the  Commissioners*  in- 
quiries were  specially  directed  to 
the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  and  to  the  state  of  educa- 
tion among  the  latter,  yet  they 
rightly  considered  that  their  inves- 
tigations would  have  been  most  in- 
complete, if  they  had  made  no  re- 
ference to  the  means  of  the  labourer, 
and  the  condition  of  his  dwelling. 
Where  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
are  low,  he  is  almost  driven  by  ne- 
cessity to  send  his  children  to  work 
at  an  age  when  they  ought  to  be  at 
school,  that  he  may  eke  out  his 
own  scanty  means  by  their  petty 
earnings ;  and  where  his  dwelling  is 
insufficient  in  accommodation,  and 
means  of  comfort  and  decency,  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  children 
suffer,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
master  and  clergyman  are  rendered 
fruitless ;  for  a  good  home  is  of  more 
value  in  the  education  of  a  child 
than  all  the  lessons  of  the  school, 
and  all  the  services  of  the  church. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  more 
accurate  information  respecting  the 
various  subjects  of  their  inquiry, 
the  commissioners  employed  assis- 
tant commissioners,  who  collected 
facts  and  took  evidence  on  the  spot, 
in  every  district  of  England.     By 


their  exertions,  which  dxsplajmadi 
careful  diligence  and  considerable 
ability,  such  a  fund  of  infomation 
upon  the  condition  of  the  agricol- 
tural  labourer  has  been  oollQcted,w 
leaves  little  to  be  desired;  except 
that  the  painful,  in  many  cases 
shocking,  details  should  be  made 
known  to  all  who  have  a  voice  b 
shaping  the  destinies  of  our  ooantrr, 
or  who  take  an  interest  in  the  wel- 
&re  of  their  fellow-men. 

First  in  order,  and  also  periiaps 
first  in  interest  of  the  reports  of  tbe 
assistant  commissioners,  comes  Uiit 
of  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Fraser  was 
well  qualified  for  the  office,  hvm, 
been  for  many  years  the  rector  of  & 
rural  parish  in  Berkshire,  and  alst) 
from  having  been  previonslj  eo- 
gaged  on  two  somewhat  similar  in- 
quiries relating  to  edacation. 

The  Commissioners  thus  express 
their  opinion  of  his  report:  *It  is 
such  a  one  as  we  anticipated  from 
his  great  practical  experience  uid 
well-known  ability.*  And  fnrther 
on  they  say,  *  Mr.  Eraser's  pictati' 
of  the  state  of  the  agricoltara! 
cottages  in  the  coanties  which  be 
visited,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  deep 
impression.'  The  counties  whidi 
he  visited  were  Norfolk,  Soffolk. 
Essex,  Sussex,  and  Gloucester,  v> 
that  his  observations  extend  overt 
tolerably  wide  rang^  of  country. 

What  then  does  he  say  ?    This: 


Nothing  can  be  more  wide-spraad  tias 
the  feeling  entertained,  nothing  cu  \* 
stronger  than  the  language  used  aboot  tkr 
gonentl  condition  of  the  cottages  of  tfa^ 
peaaantiy,  certmnlif  m  eoery  one  6/  i^ 
agricultural  d  atricts,  aimost  w  eterg  m 
(t/*  the  pariahea  which  I  have  nsUd.  h 
one  return  they  are  described  as  *intwT«bk' 
in  a  f^cond  as  'deplorable,'  in  a  third  is 
'  detestable/  in  a  fourth  as  a  *dtqgnce  to  i 
Christian  comrannitj.'  Even  whra  thcr 
are  spoken  of  in  favoarable  tenns  it  tid 
generally  be  found  that  if  adeqiu(«  is 
quality,  they  are  inadequate  in  quuititj; 
and  that  some  rich  landowner,  'lord  aT 
all  he  surveys,'  and  hanng  ezerciied  bis 
lordship  by  e\icting  so  mnch  of  his  popnlt- 
tion  as  were  an  eyeaore  or  were  iikel/  t<^ 
become  a  burdi>n  to  him,  still  emplojitf 
their  labour,  but  holding  himself  izn^- 
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stble  for  their  domicile,  has  by  a  roost  im- 
pp;fect  system  of  compensation,  built  a 
limited  number  of  roomy  cottages,  which 
be  fills  wirh  bis  most  immediate  depen- 
dants. . . .  The  majority  ot  the  cottages  that 
exist  in  rural  pHrishes  are  deficient  in 
almost  every  requisite  that  should  consti- 
tute a  home  for  a  Chrisrian  family  in  a 
eirilised  community.  Thpy  are  deficient  in 
bedroom  accommodation,  very  few  having 
three  chambers,  and  in  some  parishes  the 
lAiger  proportion  only  one. 

They  are  deficient  'also  in  every- 
thing requisite  to  secore  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.' 
'  It  is  impossible,'  Mr.  Eraser  con- 

tinaes— 

to  exaggerate  the  ill  effects  of  such  a  state 
of  things  in  every  aspect^  physical,  social, 
weonomical,  moral,  intellectual.  Physically 
io  combination  with  low  diet  it  generates 
all  manner  of  disease  among  the  poor.  .  .  . 
The  moral  consequences  are  fear- 
ful to  contemplate.  '  I  only  wonder,*  writes 
one  cleigyman  to  me,  that  *  our  agricultural 
poor  are  as  moral  as  they  are.  Modesty 
most  be  an  unknown  virtue,  decency  an 
aaimaginable  thing,  where  in  one  small 
••bamb«r,  with  the  beds  lying  as  thickly  as 
they  can  be  packed,  father,  mother,  yoang 
men,  lads  grown  and  growing  up  girls,  are 
herded  promiscuously ;  where  %\&ri  opera- 
tion of  the  toilet  and  of  nature — dressing, 
ondressings,  births,  deaths — is  performed 
by  each  within  the  sight  or  hearing  of  all ; 
vhere  children  of  both  sexes,  to  as  high  an 
age  as  twelve  or  fourteen,  or  even  more, 
occupy  the  same  bed;  where  the  whole 
jitiuosphere  is  sensual,  and  human  nature  is 
<bgrAded  into  something  below  the  level  of 
the  swine.  It  is  a  hideous  picture ;' — not 
('xactly  that  of  our  poets  and  landscape 
painters — '  and  the  picture  is  drawn  from 
life.'  ....  Mr.  Clarke  of  Norwich  cautell 
iuty  one  who  will  ask  him,  tales  of  things 
that  ha  himself  has  seen,  horrifying  enough 
to  make  the  very  hair  stand  on  end.  The 
medical  gentlemen,  whose  evidence  I  pub- 
Inh,  assure  me  that  cases  of  incest  are 
anything  but  uncommon.  We  complain  of 
the  ante-nuptial  uuchastitv  of  our  women, 
^f  the  loose  talk  and  conduct  of  the  girls 
vbo  work  in  the  fields,  of  the  light  way  in 
vhich  naaidens  part  with  their  honour,  and 
low  seldom  either  a  parent's  or  a  brother^s 
>lood  boils  with  shame :  here  in  the  cottage 
ierding  is  the  sufficient  account  and  his- 
ory  of  it  all. 

The  reports  of  the  other  assis- 
ant  commisfiioners  show  that  the 
lame  state  of  things  prevails  almost 
miversally. 


Mr.  Stanhope  found  in  one  dis- 
trict in  Lincolnshire,  that  only  25  out 
of  400  cottages  had  more  than  two 
bedrooms;  and  nearly  one  half  of  the 
remainder  had  only  one  bedroom. 
Prom  Cambridgeshire,  Mr.  Portman 
reports  tho  same  tale ;  *  the  whole 
evil  has  its  origin  in  overcrowded 
cottages;  labonrers  as  a  rule  are 
worse  lodged  thJEin  cattle,  and  worse 
cared  for.'  But  it  is  needless  to 
multiply  evidence  to  prove  facts 
manifest  to  every  one  who  chooses 
to  make  use  of  his  own  observation ; 
we  do  not  require  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  inform  us  of  the  usual  size 
of  cottages,  or  of  the  number  of 
their  occupants,  or  to  enlighten  us 
as  to  what  must  be  the  consequences 
of  large  families  being  crowded  into 
such  dwellings. 

What  is  of  more  consequence 
is  to  know  how  this  scandal  and 
disgrace  has  arisen  ;  for  this  know- 
ledge will  best  point  out  how  the 
evil  itself  is  to  be  remedied.  It 
has  arisen  from  the  selfishness,  that 
is  to  say  from  the  wickedness,  of 
the  great  landowners.  This  is 
strong  language,  but  not  less  strong 
than  true.  This  selfishness  was 
displayed  especially  in  two  ways:  by 
forming  close  paiisLes ;  and  by 
creating  our  existing  system  of  land 
tenure. 

The  first  was  a  local  wrong, 
directly  caused  by  the  personal 
action  of  individual  landowners; 
the  second  was  a  national  wrong, 
but  was  equally  the  act  of  the  terri- 
torial aristocracy,  for  whose  interest 
it  was  established,  and  who  up  to  a 
very  recent  period  were  supreme  in 
both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

Many  of  our  readers  possibly  are 
in  happy  ignorance  of  what  is 
meant  by  'close'  and  'open'  pa- 
rishes. Under  the  old  poor  law,  and 
even  up  to  1865,  each  parish  was 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  own  poor:  under  this  state  of 
the  law,  if  a  parish  had  no  paupers 
it  had  no  poor's-rates. 

At  the  first  blush  this  might  seem 
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not  a  bad  reg^nlatioii,  since  it  might 
indnqe  the  employers  of  labour  to 
remove  pauperism,  bj  giving  good 
and  constant  employment  to  all  the 
labourers  in  the  parish ;  however  a 
more  excellent  way  occurred  to  the 
landowners:    they   determined    to 
get  rid  of  pauperism  by  getting  rid 
of  the  labourer  altogether.     This 
plan  was  relentlessly  carried  out  in 
numerous  parishes  throughout  the 
land.     Where    one  man  was    the 
owner  of  a  whole  parish,  it  was . 
easily  effected;    where  there  were 
only  two  or  three,  common  interest 
frequently    induced  them   to  join 
together  in  carrying  out  a  similar 
policy;  thus  whole  parishes  were 
cleared  of  cottages,  of   labourers, 
and  of  poor*s-rates ;   and  became 
known    as    close    parishes.     The 
landowners,  however,  did  not  wish 
their  lands  to  be  uncultivated ;  they 
only  wished  to  bo  released  from  aU 
care  for  the  cultivators,  vwho  were 
driven  out  to  settle  in  the  nearest 
parish  in  which    there  were    too 
many    proprietors    to    enable    the 
*  close '    system     to     be    adopted. 
These     latter    were    denominated 
'open'  parishes.      Into  these  the 
outcasts  from    the   close  parishes 
were  crowded  together;  miserable 
habitations  were  run  up  by  needy 
speculators  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, often  at  exorbitant  rents  ;  the 
time  and  strength  of  the  unhappy 
labourer    were     wasted     in     long 
journeys  to  and  from  his  work  in 
the  close  parishes,  the  'scum  and 
offscour '  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try was  often   poured   into   these 
villages,   easily  to    be    recognised 
from  the  wretched  and  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  cottages,  the  absence 
of  gardens,  and  want  of  neatness. 
In  these  open  parishes  the  shame- 
ful  system  of   agricultural  gangs 
took   its  rise:  and  in  these,  that 
system,  though  regulated  by  recent 
legislation,  still  flourishes.   Nothing 
can  be  more  emphatic   than    the 
language  employed  by  Mr.  Fraser, 
in  speauking  of  these  parishes : 


Ind«6d,  anything  ttiw  wWah,  Mii  I  wiU 
vi>nUir6  to  aa^  wicked,  thaa  tbt  mtm 
which  led  to  the  crf>«lion<Qf  raoh  paciikM. 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.    The^  mbm  {edb 
a  desire  to  rid  onete  aelf  of  a.  joit  ihantf 
a  buvden,  which  is   only  toUnhle  whm 
boroe  by  all  «^ually.    Miaad  with  this  m^ 
the  desire  to  get  rid  of  ao  eyasoBe  andola 
nuisance;   of  people  intrn^ag  apea  tla 
eqaire's  pviFacy,  or  diatatbing  his  pat 
Added  to  which  waa  aa  attar  ^sMplOM  tf 
all  moral  and  social  reaponaibility^  io  »• 
spect  of  those  whose  bibour  was  prod\idBg 
our  wealth,  and  whose  stmigth  and  mnsde 
wave  beingwoni  out  in  tmr  serriee. 

By  the  Union  Chargeabiliij  Act 
28  and  29  Vic.  the  motive  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  close  pariskei 
has  been  removed.     But  it  is  not 
only  in  these    parishes  that  tla 
supply  of  cottages  is  altogether  in- 
adequate.     It  is  considered  that 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  two  cot- 
tsges  for  every  1 00  acres  of  lani; 
in  some  localities  three  or  aveniev 
are  not  deemed  exoessive ;  yet  Mr. 
Fraser    gives,    as    instenofs,  fcnr 
estates,    containinp    nearly  4,000 
acres,  that  ought   to  have  at  the 
lowest  computation  80  cottages,  oa 
which  there  are  only  it ;  wbik 
other  large  estates  even  oif  2|00» 
acres,   have  not   a   single  cottsge 
upon  them.     It  is  sometinies  sa^ 
in  defence  of  the  landowners,  tbi 
many  of  the  oottages  in  the  oomtrj 
do  not  belong  to  the  owners  of  tk 
soil,  and  that  these  are  generallj  in 
every  respect  the   worst    This  is 
probably  the  case;   but  the  veiy 
head  and  front  of  their  offending  it 
this,  that,  while  tiiey  have  prorided 
suitable  buildings  &r  the  produce 
of  their  lands,  and  the  cattle  oa 
their  farms,  they  have  neglected  ti> 
provide  fit  houses  for  the  homae 
beings  whose  labour  prodaoed  their 
wealth,  and  who  could  not  afibri 
out  of  their  miserable  wages,  to  paj 
a  rent  sufficient  to  procure  elsewhere 
decent  homes  for  themselves  v^ 
their  families. 

If,  however,  the  carelessness  i^ 
selfishness  of  our  landowows^  svafi- 
times  driving  the  labourer  aito- 
gether  from    their   estates^  ettfce- 
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times  pnttfng  Mm  in  a  dwelling 
not  fit  for  swine,  has  been  the  great 
canae  of  the  degradation  ot  the 
ag^ricaHnral  population  in  the  past, 
their  pride  of  family  and  their  grasp* 
in^  desire  for  dominion  have  more 
to  do  M9\th  it  in  the  present.  It  is 
to  the  system  of  entails  and  strict 
settlement,  more  than  to  any  other 
single  canse,  that  the  sbamefnl  con- 
dition of  the  rural  cottages  in  so 
many  districts  is  owing;  to  that 
system  which  was,  as  Adam  Smith 
says,  established  for  the  purposes  of 
'  maintaining  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  noliihty  to  the  great  oflBces 
and  honours  of  their  country,'  and 
which  they  stiU  cling  io  from  the 
same  mottve.  Many  of  our  land- 
owners are  doing  much  in  building 
cottages  of  a  superior  description  to 
the  old  ones;  hot  the  possessors  of 
entailed  and  encumbered  estates 
generally  have  not  the  means  to  lay 
out  nokoney  on  the  vast  estates  in 
which  tbey  have  only  a  life  interest, 
no  part  of  which  can  they  either  sell 
or  jnortgi^e;  frequently  they  feel 
it  a  duty  not  to  lay  out  anything  in 
adding  to  the  value  of  an  estate 
the  whole  of  which  is  to  go  to  a 
male  heir,  perhaps  to  a  distant 
relative,  while  the  life  tenant  may 
have  a  wife  and  daughters  of  his 
own.  Mr.  Culley  says  on  this 
subject,  after  having  visited  as 
assistant  commissioner  the  four 
counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham, 
Oxford  and  Berkshire : 

What    then   has    led    to  the    state  of 
laboureTS*  dwellmgs  heiag  such  as  to  justify 
men  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  nationiil  dis- 
gTMce  ?     And  why  ans  so  many  landowoers 
now  pow«rl«t«  to  deaJi  with  it  ?    If  I  was 
to   Hxu»w«r  these   questions,  judging  from 
the  estates  I  know,  X  would  ani^wer  at  once, 
the    tneouragenunt  given   by  law  to  the 
cre»tion  of  limited  interests  in  land ;  and 
the  puver  of  entailing  bordened  estates. 
What  can  the  poor  lito-renter,  e«>eeially  if 
h;a  eatnte  be  buniened,  cJo  towards  provid- 
ing ^ood  cottages  tor  his  labourers?^    Nine 
timea  out  of  ttrn  he  strives  to  do  his  duty, 
and    •uffers    as  much  as    the   ill -housed 
labonnar  oB  his  estate. 

This  last    sentence  is  certainly 


rather  hyperbolieal ;  nevertheless 
admitting  what  Mr.  Galley  saya  to 
be  the  facfc^  that  tbey  are  doing  all 
that  their  existing  means  and  the 
present  state  of  tne  law  permit*  i3 
it  too  much  to  aak  what  have  they 
done  to  alter  this  state  of  the  low  r 
Have  they  not  almost  to  a  man 
done  everything  in  their  powiar, 
by  their  votes  at  elections,  and  in 
Parliament*  to  retain  the  laws  of 
primogeniture  and  entail?  We 
might  also  ask  whether  it  is  not  the 
case,  that  the  present  life  tenants 
are  doing  as  much  as  their  pre- 
decessors in  resettling;  foriftney 
should  merely  refuse  to  join  in  re- 
settling their  estates,  their  suc- 
cessors would  come  into  possession 
of  prpperties*  of  which  they  might 
freely  dispose.  Mr.  Portman,  an- 
other of  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners, having  visited  Yorkshire, 
Cambridge^ire,  Hampabire,  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  says : 

Thei#  are  cases  where  the  landowners 
income  is  either  not  sufflfient,  or  is  so  eO' 
cumbered  that  it  is  nut  in  his  power,  to 
make  even  the  smalleet  necessary  improve- 
ment  in  the  oottagt*;  the  property  being 
so  entailed  tbat  he  is  unaUe  to  seU  asy 
small  parlion  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest^ 

And  in  his  seeond  report  he  thus 
expressea  kis  opinion : 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  whether  it  is 
not  expedient  that  legislation  should  take 
pUee  m  such  a  direction  as  to  bring  into 
the  mai^t  these  laige  tracts  of  encum- 
bered lands,  eoabllMg  those  who  have 
capital  to  acquire  such  land  if  they  de- 
sire so  to  do,  and  conferring  a  boon  on 
those  who  now  possess  them,  by  giving 
them  money  to  spend  on  such  an  amount  of 
territory  as  tbey  wish  to  concentrate  round 
their  hoiases,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
curse  of  poverty  and  misery  will  be  re- 
moved from  those  districts,  whence  all  the 
profit  is  drawn,  and  to  which  none  returns. 
Bad  cottages  would,  I  think,  become  more 
rare ;  a  portion  at  any  rate  ot  the  profits 
would  be  spent  upoa  the  cpot ;  a  mors 
contented  race  of  farmers  and  of  labourers 
would  be  found ;  and  tlje  education  of  the 
people  now  ilttgging  for  want  of  funds 
would  progress. 

The  impolicy  and  the  injustice 
of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
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entail  have  been  demonstrated  by 
all  our  most  eminent  writers  on 
political  economy  and  jurisprudence 
from  Adam  Smith  to  Mill ;  now  at 
length  perhaps,  after  their  mischiefs 
have  been  endured  for  a  whole  cen- 
tury, the  practical  mind  of  the 
British  public  may  begin  to  think 
of  abolishing  them. 

Such  then  are  the  dwellings  of 
the  men,  women  and  children,  by 
whose  labour  our  tables  are  fur- 
nished with  their  daily  supply  of 
bread  and  meat,  and  such  are  some  of 
the  causes  which  have  reduced  them 
to,  and  keep  them  in,  this  condition. 

As  to  the  labourer  himself,  his 
food,  his  clothing,  the  state  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  condition, 
health,  his  pursuits  and  recreations, 
the  Commissioners  give  little  direct 
information.  They  add  little  to 
what  is  sufficiently  notorious; 
namely  that  he  usually  receives 
about  two  shillings  a  day  for  twelve 
hours'  toil,  in  many  cases  only  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,  a  sum!  which 
barely  suffices  to  afford  the  food, 
clothing  and  firing,  necessary  to 
preserve  in  life  himself  and  the 
numerous  family,  with  which  his 
early  and  improvident  marriage  is 
usually  blessed ;  the  beerhouse 
seems  his  only  idea  of  recreation, 
which  is  not  surprising  when  we 
consider  the  squalid  poverty-stricken 
condition  of  his  dwelling  ;  and  the 
farther  fact,  that  a  moiety  cannot 
read  an  ordinary  book  or  newspaper; 
while  probably  the  majority  of  the 
other  moiety  could  not  understand 
an  ordinary  book  or  newspaper  so 
as  to  be  able  to  enjoy  it.  But  this 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  that 
part  of  the  reports  which  does 
throw  a  strong  but  glaring  light  on 
the  general  condition  of  the  children, 
especially  with  regard  to  education; 
and  indirectly  also  upon  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  men  and 
women;  for 'the  child  is  father  of 
the  man ; '  a  few  years  ago  the 
present  generation  of  labourers,  now 
in  the  prime  of  life,  were  children. 


and  are  little  changed  in  knowledge 
since;  in  a  few  years  the  present 
race  of  children  will  be  men  and 
women,  the  heads  of  families ;  little 
changed  in  knowledge  &om  what 
they  are  now,  except  perhaps  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  spell  words 
of  two  syllables  so  well. 

For  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  as  dis- 
graceful to  our  country  as  it  is 
lamentable,  that  even  now,  after  all 
that  is  supposed  to  have  been  done 
to  promote  education,  a  majority  of 
the  children  of  our  agncaltmal 
labourers  enter  upon  the  work  of 
life  unable  to  read ;  or  so  imper- 
fectly instructed  in  that  element^ 
art,  that  they  soon  altogether  lose 
the  slight  knowledge  they  maj 
have  acquired.  Their  parents,  even 
when  in  the  receipt  of  what  are 
considered  fair  wages  (Mr.  Fraser 
found  in  four  counties  that  wages 
ranged  from  ten  shillings  to  thirteeo 
shillings  a  week  for  the  bed  h- 
bourerSf  and  even  then  gupposm^ 
them  to  lose  no  time\  are  so  pressed 
by  poverty,  are  in  such  straits  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  family 
the  means  of  living,  that  to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Fraser,  *  The  hr 
bourer's  wages  are  never  up  to  the 
mark  that  can  allow  of  his  sacri- 
ficing the  earnings  of  bis  child  to 
higher  considerations.'  That  is  to 
say,  that  as  soon  as  a  poor  little 
creature  can  earn  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  or  two  shillings  a  week,  he 
or  she  is  sent  into  the  fields,  to 
make  this  trifling  addition  to  the 
weekly  income  of  the  famfly; 
though  from  the  increased  expense 
of  clothing,  shoes,  and  food,  this 
small  pittance  is  not  all  gain;  one 
instance  is  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  a  child  of  eight,  a  little  girL 
going  out  stone-picking  with  her 
mother  for  a  month,  for  which  she 
received  the  munificent  sum  of  six 
shillings,  and  in  that  time  she  wore 
out  a  pair  of  new  boots  that  cost  sii 
shillings  and  sixpence.  The  uTgent 
necessity  of  procuring  food  for  those 
who  have  not  enoagh  to  eat^  of  oh- 
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taining  some  little  clothing  and 
firing  for  those  who  are  sutTcring 
from  the  cold,  overcomes  every  other 
consideration;  all   regard   for  the 


the  same  tale  (except  Mr.  Henlejr 
from  the  northern  counties,  on 
whose  very  remarkable  report  we 
shall  have    some  observations    to 


health,  strength  and  edacation  of    make   presently)   so  that  we  may 


the  children  is  sacrificed  to  the 
wants  of  the  hour.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
how  ignorant  and  uncultured  the 
parents  themselves  are. 

The  agricultaral  boy's  school  life 
nsoally  ends  at  ten,  even  under 
favourable  circumstances ;  often 
much  earlier.  Frequently  from  the 
reiy  earliest  age  his  school  atten- 
dance is  so  much  interrupted  by  his 
being  employed  on  occasional  jobs. 


assume  it  as  incontrovertible  that 
generally  throughout  England,  the 
children  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers receive  no  further  instruction 
after  ten  years  of  age ;  while  many 
finish  their  education  at  an  earlier 
period.  There  is  but  small  need  of 
evidence  to  prove  what  must  be  the 
state  of  ignorance  in  which  they 
are  left  after  such  an  education  as 
this.  Mr.  Tufnell  collects  together 
in  his    report  the    statements  of 


which  cause  much  longer  periods  of  the  assistant  commissioners  on  this 
idleness,  that  a  fatal  check  is  put  point,  whose  researches  extended 
upon  all  progress,  when  the  letters  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
have  been  hardly  mastered.  England.      Mr.   Eraser  said :   '  He 

Mr.  Fraaer  states  as  the  result  of  thought  he  was  guilty  of  no  exag- 
geration in  saying  that  50  per  cent, 
of  the  adult  agricultural  labourers 
could  not  read  or  write.'  At  a  large 
public  meeting  at  Halstead  in  Essex, 
Dr.  Borham  said  nine  out  of  twelve 
could  not  sigpi  their  own  declara- 
tions in  clubs.  Mr  Culley,  speaking 
of  Bedfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire, says :  '  There  are  a  great  many 
young  people  of  the  agricultural 
labouring  class  growing  up  without 
sufficient  education ; '  not  a  few  are 
growing  up  without  any  education 
whatever.  Mr.  Norman,  speaking 
of  Northamptonshire,  says  :  *  I  also 
examined  the  roll  of  the  North- 
ampton militia,  and  the  result  of 
my  examination  was  to  show  from 
the  year  1 860  to  the  present  time, 
between  39  and  49  per  cent,  of  the 
recruits  enlisted  each  year  could 
neither  read  nor  write.'  He  also 
says :  *  It  was  my  practice  to  carry 
a  second  standanl  reading  book  in 
my  pocket,  with  which  I  tested  the 
reading  powers  of  those  I  found  at 
work  in  the  fields;  I  found  that 
very  few  could  read  it  fluently.' 
From  Lincolnshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire Mr.  Stanhope  reports  that 
the  extension  of  root  crops  has  given 
rise  to  a  much  larger  employment 


his  experience  that— 

The  maximum  school  age  has  been 
steadily  and  almost  continuoosly  lessening 
for  the  last  ten  jears.  In  agrieultttiul  dis- 
tricts it  has  become  a  rare  thing  to  find  a 
labourer  8  son  in  the  school  above  the  age 
of  tea.  Many  of  the  schools  are  filled  with 
babies. 

Mr.  Stanhope  says : 

In  districts  where  mnch  light  labour  is 
required,  the  common  age  for  boys  is  eight. 
Maoy  however  go  at  seven,  some  at  six 
jcan  old.  They  generally  begin  with 
tentifig  birds.  They  are  hired  as  soon  as 
they  are  strong  enough,  or  cin  shout ;  and 
tbe  Teiy  young  ones  are  often  taken  to 
oblige  a  constant  labourer  who  wishes  some 
addition  to  his  weekly  earnings. 

This  last  statement  seems  to  us 
very  sorrowful.  The  father  begs 
tho  farmer  to  take  his  little  child  at 
an  age  when  its  labour  is  of  no  real 
valae,  thereby  depriving  i(  of  edu- 
cation, and  exposing  it  to  all  the 
evils,  moral  and  physical,  which 
twelve  or  more  hours'  employment 
in  the  fields  necessarily  implies, 
fiiany  boys  are  sent  to  ploaghing  at 
pght.  When  boys  are  once  put  to 
it,  and  heg^  to  learn  it,  they  are 
hardly  ever  allowed  to  go  to  school 
%gain,  they  are  too  useful.  All  the 
9ther  assistant  commissioners  tell 
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of  childroB  ibftn  fbnneriy.     '  Evtm 
in&nt  sobools  are  affected  by  the 
demand  for  field  work.'     *  Twenty 
years  ago  we  kept  tbein  till  twelve 
or  thirteen,  but  now  it  is  rare  to 
keep  them  till  ten.'  At  many  places 
nine,  and  even  eight,  appear  to  be 
the  ages  at  which  boys  tinally  leare 
school.   In  one  village  in  Leicester^ 
shire,  in  which   the  demands   for 
field  labour  are  not  very  great,  the 
Bev.  W.  S.  Hampson  eay« :  '  A  boy 
leaves  school  from  nine  to  eleven 
years  of  age  with  a  fair  amonnt  of 
knowledge  for  his  age,  and  abilitieB. 
He  then  goes  to  farm  work.    There 
is  no  opportanity  of  keeping  up 
what  he  knows,  and  by  the  time  he 
is  sixteen  he  has  forgotten  all  he 
has  learnt.     Many  of  the  farm  ser- 
vants might,  to  jndge  from  what 
they  know,  have  come  from  Central 
Africa.'  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Perry, 
of  Waddington,  i n  Nottinghamshire, 
says :  '  Taking  the  lowest  standard 
of  a  saffioient  ednoation  for  an  agri- 
cnltnral    labourer,   I   believe  that 
more  than  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion is  growing  np  without  it.'    At 
Lang^ofl,  the   Rev.   J.  S.  Warren 
says  of  the  candidates  for  -confirma- 
tion (who  would  probably  be  upon 
the    whole  better    educated    than 
those  who  did  not  come  up  for  con» 
firmation):  *  This  year  out  of  twenty 
boys  that  came  to  me  averaging  six- 
teen years  old,  seven  could  not  read 
at  all,  and  ten  could  not  write  at 
all ;  with  others  the  power  was  too 
small  to  be  of  any  practical  use.' 
Mr.    Stanhope's  own  inquiries  led 
to  a  similar  conclusion  :  out  of  1 80 
children  over  ten  (who  had  there* 
fore  all  finished  their  education) 
only  forty-two  had  received  a  really 
satisfactory  education,  even  in  re- 
spect to  reading  and  writing.      It 
may  be  taken  upon  the  whole  that 
one  half  of  our  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  totally  uneducated ;  a  quarter 
is  very  imperfectly  educated  ;  and 
the  remaining  quarter  receives  what 
is  considered  a  sufficient  education 
for  an  agricultural   labourer.      It 


wioald  be  interesting  ie  kam  W 
many  among  these  liaveihe  slightest 
knowledge  respecting  tiie  ^e^ 
mena  of  the  marvellous  univerw  is 
which  they  are  placed,  such  an  tb 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  aoj 
of  our  own  planet ;  how  maaj  unoog 
them  could  tell  the  names  of  tb» 
chief  countries  in  Eiun^  and  tbeir 
capitals ;  how  many  possess  even  the 
most  elementary  aoquaintMiee  vith 
the  ohief  facta  in  the  history  of 
the  country  of  which  they  m  citi- 
zens ;  would  there  be  one  per  eeit 
who  possess  this  kiMwledge? 

Let  us  now  g^lanoe  veij  briefly  it 
the  nature  of  the  worik,  sad  tk 
manner  of  life,  of  tliese  chiMrea 
whan  sent  to  toil  in  the  fields ;  ia- 
stead  of  being  sent  to  have  tiieir 
moral     and     intelleotual   fsesltiei 
trained  in  the   school,  w4iile  their 
bodies  are   allowed  heallhliillj  t» 
develop  their  full  powers  in  the. 
open-air  exerciaes  and  garoai  suited 
to  their  time  of  life.     Mr.  fwex 
tells  us  that  he  has  abundant  eri- 
dence  in  proof  of   the   waertioi^ 
'that  a  bird-scaring  or  a  plough- 
driving  boy's  day   was  not  taiie- 
quently  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  even 
sixteen  hours  long.*     He  wai  toM 
by  farm- labourers  at  Newest,  thai 
a  carter^boy  would  be  eipected  to 
get  to  his  work  between  five  ud 
six  a.m.,  and    perhi^  does  not 
leave  off   tiU  between  seven  acd 
eight  p.m.     We  hardly  require  die 
evidence  of  a  medical  gentleman, 
Mr.  Vipon,  to  assure  ourselves  that 
to  expor^e  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve 
(a  fortiori  of  six  or  eight)  to  the 
cutting  east  winds  of  spring,  vmA 
be     detrimental    to    his    pbjsical 
growth,  and  occasion  disesse ;  nor 
shall  we  have  much  difficoltj  m 
agreeing   with    Dr.   Borham  that 
eight  hours  a  day  is  as  long  a  time 
as  any  boy  of  ten  ought  to  be  «»• 
ployed  in  the  fields.     Speaking  of 
the  midland  counties,  Mr.  Stanhope 
says :  'Boys  are  generally  cniplojed 
twelve  hours  in  summer ;  at  teutinj 
these  hours  are  exceeded,  hot  thi» 
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is ''  paaBUe-"  wwk,  aad  the  time  is 
oid§  cvnnplained  of  on  account  of 
ibe  long  expoBBre  to  bad  weather, 
and  vacaDcy  of  thoaght.      These 
houis  do  not  appear  excessive  for 
boyi.'    On  which  point  Mr.  Stan* 
hope  18  not  altogether  in  accordance 
with  Dr.  Borhfun  and  Mr.  Vipon ; 
but  we  rather  think  that  if  Mr. 
StfoJiqie  had  passed  one  spring, 
say  ia  Atiff  ninth  year,  either  in 
tenting  or  pkm^-driying  for  only 
twelve  hown  a  cbry,  he  iroiild  have 
seen  and  felt  canse  to  modify  his 
preient  opinion.   However  the  state 
of  things  in  Darsetdiire  does  ihot 
meet  loth  Mr.  Stanhope's  i^proval, 
tliongh  it  afipeaiFS  to  ns  only  a  de- 
gree worse  than  what  prevails  else* 
where.    '  The  honni,'  he  says, '  are 
yery  long;  often  &oni  five  a.m.  to 
seven  p.sL  ;  it  gives  little  Jeisure  to 
a  boy,  and  raqnires  him  to  walk 
every  dsy  at  ieaet  ten  or  twelve 
nuleH  over  plonghed  ground.     In 
Dorsetshire   many   hoys  hegin    at 
seveo  or  eigfaii.     One  very  large 
employer  of  sadi  hoys  near  Wim^ 
borne,  who  begged  his  name  might 
not  be  made  pabUe,  considered  all 
fit  to  go  with  horses  at  six,  and  to 
plough  at  eight  or  inine  years  of 
age.    In  that  county,  indeed,  the 
percentage  of  boy  laboar  is  exces^ 
fiive,  and  it  seems  probable  that  to 
this  canse,  neact  to  the  insufficiency 
of  food,    is    partly    traceable   the 
stanted  condition  end. early  deorepi- 
inde  of  the  adult  population.' 

In  Hants  boys  are  made  wag- 
goner's mates  b^<»e  they  are  ten : 

As  eoon  as  a  boy  becomes  a  mate  almost 
all  oppoitunity  of  eelf-i  uiprtn'qment  is  gone. 
A  boy  wurkB  Itoid  6  a.n.  till  9  pjn.,  and 
IB  entirely  under  the  eontrol  of  the  wag- 
goner, almost  inrariably  an  utU»rly  igno- 
rant man.  Very  few  farmers  will  interfere 
to  make  it  possible  for  thr  mate  to  go  to  a 
D|ght-»*hool,  if  he  would,  but  no  great 
disposition  seeme  to  be  shown  to  do  so. 

We  should  rather  think  not: 
fancy  a  boy  after  tnich  a  day's 
labour  going  to  a  night-school ,  to 
be  tanght  bis  letters,  or  to  make 
pot*hooks.    Yet  we  are  told  of  a 


Okmeestershire  farmer  who  tibreat- 
ened  to  discharge  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
if  he  attended  a  niglit-school,  as  he 
claimed  his  poor  serf's  services 
from  five  in  the  morning  to  nine  at 
night.  Another  boy  was  told  that,  ' 
if  he  liked  to  go  to  m'ght-school,  he 
mast  come  back  and  finish  his  work 
on  the  flEirm  when  it  was  over. 

In    Oxfordshire    and    Berkshire 
Mr.  Galley  found  that  the  boys  en- 
gaged with  horses  are  kept  at  their 
work  from  foar  till  six,  with  short 
intervals  for  feeding.     These  long 
hoars  are    considered    by  severfd 
witnesses  to  be  injurious  to  tbeur 
health :  the  evil  efiiect  on  their  feet 
and  limbs  was  pointed  out.     Dr. 
Butt  of  Witney  says,  •  I  think  chil- 
dren are  employed  too  young  in 
heavy  plonghed  land;   it  tells  on 
them  in  after  life.  When  they  get  to 
be  about  fifty,  they  go  at  the  knees, 
and  are  very  much  bent.*     How- 
ever, it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr. 
Tretnenheere,    agreeing    with    the 
assistant  commissioners,  gives  his 
decided  opinion     that  *with  very 
limited  exceptions,  the  early  age  at 
which   children  go  to  work,   and 
their  hours  of  work,  are  not  found 
to  be  physically  injurious  to  them.*" 
No   doubt   abundance   of  air   and 
exercise   promote   health,  and  still 
more  a  ruddy  appearance  of  health, 
particularly  when  the  constitution 
is  naturally  good ;  and  if  those  who 
go  to  work   are   rather  better  fed 
than  those  who   go  to  school,  the 
former  will  look  better  on  this  ac- 
count also.     But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this,  that  our  labourers  would 
not     preserve     their     health    and 
strength  longer  than  they  now  do,, 
if  they  were  protected  from  severe 
labour  in  their  early  years,  and  were 
kept  at  school  till  fourteen,  getting 
sufficient  food,  and  plenty  of  air  and 
exercise  in  their  playtime. 

If  however  the  physical  injury 
caused  by  the  too  early  emploj^ment 
of  children  in  field  labour  is  open 
to  question,  there  is  very  little 
room  for  doubt  as  to  its  injurious 
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moral  effects ;  especially  apon  jonng 
g^rls,  and  if  they  are  by  any  means 
depraved,  the  very  life  of  society  is 
poisoned  at  its  source.  '  The  evil 
effects,'  says  Mr.  Fraser,  '  moral 
however  rather  than  physical,  which 
are  observed  to  ensue  from  the  em- 
ployment of  young  girls  in  agricul- 
tural labour,  are  admitted  univer- 
sally, and  almost  without  modiGca- 
tion,  and  that  not  more  distinctly 
by  the  clergy,  than  by  the  farmers 
themselves.' 

The  intermixture  of  the  sexes  is 
one  great  cause  of  demoralisation, 
but  still  more  demoralising  is  the 
influence  of  two  or  three  debased 
females  upon  the  other  members  of 
their  own  sex.  In  Lincolnshire  and 
Nottinghamshire  we  are  told  that 
the  clergy,  the  large  employers  of 
labour,  and  many  of  the  labourers 
themselves,  are  unanimous  as  to  the 
prejudicial  effect  of  large  mixed 
gangs  upon  the  morality  of  the 
children.  All  the  witnesses  concur 
in  stating  that  indecent  language, 
coarse  manners,  and  immoral  prac- 
tices prevail  extensively  among 
them.  One  witness  says,  'If  you  had 
heard  them  talk  and  seen  their  ways, 
you'd  say  it's  a  bad  thing  for  boys 
and  girls  to  go  together.'  Another 
says, '  Such  bad  language,  the  wo- 
men fighting  and  such  like  things  : ' 
find  another,  '  Some  of  our  women 
seem  to  take  a  pride  in  doing  the 
worst  they  can  with  their  tongues.' 
'  I  believe  children  ai*e  corrupted  by 
what  they  hear  in  the  fields  when 
very  young.'  *  The  girls  are  very 
depraved,  the  talk  is  dreadful  there.' 
^  It  is  a  disagreeable  thing  to  go 
among  a  company  of  women  at 
vork.'  '  There's  men,  the  gang- 
masters,  that'll  boast  to  hear  their 
•children  bravado  the  most.'  Such 
is  the  school,  and  such  the  masters 
and  mistresses,  to  whom  these  un- 
happy children  are  entrusted ;  and 
they  prove  apt  scholars  in  this 
department  of  learning.  A  magis- 
trate is  quoted  as  saying,  '  that  he 
was  astounded  at  the  language  he 


heard  from  their  months,  and  Uieir 
obscene  manners  unblushinglj  pnc. 
tised  in  an  open  manner  in  tlie 
fields.'       . 

But  there  is  no  agreement  as  uj 
the  proper  remedy  for  this  frightfiil 
state  of  things  ;  some  say  separate 
the  sexes;  Mr.  Leaper,  the  saper- 
intendent  of  police  at  Spalding. 
says  :  '  It  is  no  use  separating  bon 
and  girls,  unless  you  separate  the 
young  girls  from  prostitutes  and  tk 
elder  women,  who  demoralise  theia.' 
Another  says,  *  Don't  let  the  bigger 
girls  go  ;  it  is  thej  that  cormpt  tbe 
little  ones,  and  no  one  else.'  While 
another  says,  '  It's  the  old  men  and 
women  that  talk  bad  and  corropc 
the  children.'  Let  it  not  be  sud 
that  these  evils  are  peculisr  to  ^ 
gang  system  of  the  east  of  England; 
wherever  young  children  are  krgelj 
employed  in  agricalture  something 
of  the  nature,  at  leasts  of  the  prirate 
gang  system  moat  exist.  And 
wherever  children  and  yoong  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  living  in  bdcIi 
homes  as  they  for  the  most  partda 
uneducated  as  they  are,  destituted 
all  means  of  rational  enjoyment^  an: 
brought  together  to  labour  to 
morning  to  night  in  the  Gelds,  with- 
out any  control  or  superintendenoe. 
but  what  they  had  better  he  with- 
out, the  inevitable  conaeqaenoes  are 
such  as  we  see  here  described. 

It  must  not  be  for  one  momeDt 
supposed  that  we  consider  this  state 
of  human  degradation  inseparable 
from  employment  in  agrtcDltore: 
nor  even  that  those  engaced  in  it 
are  worse  morally  or  matenallj  than 
many  engaged  in  mechanical  occq- 
pations,  or  than  nnmbers  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  garrets  and  cellan 
of  our  large  cities.  We  here  confine 
our  attention  merely  to  one  class  of 
labourers,  because  we  are  examining 
the  report  of  the  CommisBiooeK 
who  were  appointed  to  investigate 
exclusively  the  condition  of  persons 
employed  in  agriculture.  We  shoold 
rejoice  if  a  similar  commission  were 
appointed  to  inqoire  into  the  oo&- 
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ditiOD,  the  employments,  and  tbe 
fltateof  education  of  the  population 
of  oar  towns,  and  should  be  ready 
to  look  fairly  in  the  face  all  the  facts 
it  might  disclose,  however  paiofnl 
they  might  be,  or  howeyer  disgrace- 
ful to  ns  as  a  nation. 

In  these  reports,  however,  some 
slight  information  is   given  with 
respect  to  persons  engaged  in  other 
occapations,  though  they  themselves 
may  generally  be  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to  the  agricultural  class. 
Mr.  Galley,  after  quoting  the  evi- 
dence of  several  clergymen  to  show 
that  farm  labour  is  the  certain  ruin 
of  the  female  character,  makes  them 
bold,  impudent,  debused,   the  de- 
pravers of  any  virtuous  girls  who 
work  with  them,  declares  that  he 
does  not  think  'that  field  labour 
has  a  worse  moral  effect  upon  fe- 
males,  than  the  other  employments 
in  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
coanties  he  visited.'    In  the  gloving 
and  laoemaking  districts  of  Oxford- 
shire, and  the  straw-plaiting  dis- 
tricts of  Bedfordshire  and  Bucking- 
ham^ire  there  are  as  many  com- 
plaints of  the  evil  effects  of  those 
employments   on  the    morality  of 
girls,  as  elsewhere  of  field  labour.' 
*  In  point  of  fieuH^,'  says  Mr.  Gulley, 
^  every  person   who  has  had  the 
means  of  comparing  the  moral  effect 
of  any  one  of  these  occupations 
with  farm   labour,   has  given  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  farm  labour,  as 
prodocing  less  moral  evil  amongst 
Toung  women.'      In  these  trades, 
also,  die  evil  consequences  arise  from 
children  being  brought  up  without 
the  education  and  the  moral  training 
of  the  school ;  from  their  being  sent 
even  at  fonr  and  five  years  of  age 
to  tbe  lace  and  plait  schools ;  that 
they  may  earn,  the  younger  ones  a 
shilling,  and  the  elder  two  or  three 
shillings  a  week,  for  ten  or  twelve 
lours  of  daily  toil,   at  unhealthy 
occupations    in    ill-ventilated    and 
in  wholesome  rooms.    From  Somer- 
setshire, one  of  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts in  £ng^nd,  Mr.  Boyle  gives 


the  same  sad  and  sickening  details. 
•  The  gloving  girls  generally  grow 
up  in  a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance, 
their  morality  is  very  low,  their 
language  and  behaviour  often  very 
rough  and  coarse.'  Who  can  read 
without  mingled  feelings  of  pity 
and  indignation  the  following  ac- 
count of  some  little  children  of 
Somersetshire,  when  he  thinks  what 
they  will  be  changed  into  ere  many 
years  have  passed  over  their  heads,, 
when  they  shall  have  become  igno* 
rant,  rough,  coarse,  immoral  girls  ? 

One  little  girl  at  Somerton,  fourteen  years 
of  age,  told  me  she  works  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night,  and  never  has- 
a  holiday ;  another,  only  eight  years  of  a^e,. 
who  began  to '  glorej  *  at  fire,  that  she  works 
with  her  grandmother  from  seren  in  the- 
morning  till  eight  at  night ;  and  a  third, 
eleven  years  of  age,  who  likes  doing  it,  that- 
she  works  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
eleven  at  night,  never  has  a  holiday,  and 
never  goes  out  while  working.  This  last 
girl  has  a  little  sister  of  eight,  who 
'  gloveys  *  too,  and  nurses  the  baby  when 
tired,  but  she  herself  never  nurses  tbe 
baby,  except  on  Sunday ! 

Never  nurses  the  baby  except  on 
Sunday ! 

We  said  there  was  one  exception 
to  the  general  sombre  character  of 
the  description  of  agricultural  life 
and  manners  given  in  these  reports; 
and  that  one  is  Mr.  Henley's  on 
North  Northumberland.  The  por- 
tion he  most  minutely  inspected 
was  the  Olendale  Union,  only  sepa- 
rated by  the  Tweed  from  Scotland, 
whose  admirable  system  of  educa- 
tion has  placed  it  at  the  head  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  old  world  for  the 
general  intelligence  and  consequent 
prosperity  of  its  people.  Here  the 
labourers,  usually  called  hinds,  live 
upon  the  farms,  are  hired  by  the 
year,  and  paid  chiefly  in  kind  from 
the  produce  of  the  mrm  ;  the  keep 
of  a  cow  being  invariably  a  part 
and  a  very  valuable  part  of  their 
remxmeration.  Thus  they  are  cer- 
tain'of  payment  all  the  year  round, 
in  sickness  and  health;  and  are 
sure  of  a  ffood  supply  of  wholesome 
food,  meal  and  nulk,  &c.,  for  them- 
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#BWefleMid  ohildran.  Women  tore 
mach  mplayed  in  field  labour,  but 
sot  jonng  ekildren,  nor  the  wife  of 
ihe  hind ;  tke  former  are  in  tbeir 
Tight  place,  tbe  school ;  the  latter 
is  in  her  right  place,  mdcing  and 
lieeping  oottfortable  the  cottage  for 
lier  hoabaad^ and  tbeeldeit  children 
•on  their  retam  home,  performing 
4klfK>  the  mother's  fiiirt  daty«  by 
taking  oare  of  the  jonnger  '  baima.' 
Of  how  manj  oottages  in  the  aonth 
•of  England  ceald  the  following  de- 
-soription  be  applied  with,  even  the 
eemblance  of  truth  ? 

Then*  aie  natnywho  hdid  the  dpraion 
tliat  field  trark  is  d«gradtiig  Ibr  women; 
but  I  Aoold  be  glid  if  thejr  wvald  ▼isit 
theee  WMien  in  iMr  own  hofliM  sfter  they 
becoBe  wives  ttsd  moUMf*.  They  would 
be  receiTid  with  a  minmd  coDftesy  mkI 
frotd  ownnen  that  woold  aetOBish  them. 
Lpt  the  Tisitiir  mk  to  see  the  honae ;  he 
nrill  be  taken  omr  it  with  wany*  apelogias 
that  he  ehoald  have  aaen  it  sot  'ledd  np.' 
He  will  then  be  offinwi  a  obnir  in  tefmt  of  a 
hiige  fire,  wtth  the  nerar-abaent  poft  aud 
«ren,  the  nistanpss  WMawhile  eoatisttiiig 
her  necessary  family  duties,  baking,  oooic- 
infi:,  cleaning,  &c.  .  Not  one  word  of  com- 
plaint  will  he  hear,  bat  he  will  be  told  that 
though  working  people  they  are  not  poor, 
and  a  glaace  st  thaavbstantial  fbrniture,  the 
ample  snppiy  of  bacon  over  his  head,  th« 
Tariaty  of  oakss  and  brrad  oa  the  board, 
■and  the  stores  of  butter,  cheese,  and  meal 
in  the  hoase  will  convince  him  of  the  fact. 
When  he  isqnires  alxint  the  childRn — ob- 
SfTve  they  am  sot  tharsy  they  are  at  school 
— he  will  hear  that  tkongh  they  hs^  aot 
much  t)  give  them,  the  paieals  feel  it  to  be 
their  sacmd  dnlnr  to  secure  them  the  best 
instruction  in  their  power,  and  that  they 
«n  determioed  thay  snail  hicve. 

Snch  being  a  pictore  of  the 
labourer's  home  life,  it  is  not  sar* 
prising  to  be  told  by  the  Registrar- 
Oeneral,  thabGlendale  in  Northum- 
berland is  a  model  district  in  point 
of  health  ;  nor  to  learn  that  serious 
ci*ime  is  almost  nnknown,  that 
the  people  are  rcmarkablj  sober 
and  honesty  and  that  the  poor- 
rates  are  low.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  difference  between  the  Nor- 
therner and  the  Southerner  ?  Mr. 
CuUey,  the  assistant  commissioner, 
himself  a  Northambrian«  who 


ported   on   BuBlringhaaMhirB  tij 
b(9dlbrdefaum» enf s,  *•  Bsia  meDtil)^ 
and  pbysMallf  a  superior  msai 
treating  hie  fimily  in  a  sttv 
which  Ihree^or  fonr  timeB  the  ^ 
renoe  in  wage  .would  not  teoooir. 
for;'  and  he  then  aasigns  thnseotats 
for  it — let,  Became   his  hiring  ii 
yearly;  and,  Becanas  dl  hit  on 
and  his  fenoily's  eaniing«  go  to  tia 
fiuaily  purse;  and  3ffd,  B^aoiekt 
does  not  drink. beer ;  tfaesB  tvokii 
reaeons,  however,  are  rsliierrfaa 
iban    caaees    of    his   snpenoritj. 
With  reason,  thereftm,  Mr.  Tohel; 
in  his  very  able  repert^  dechm 
that    theae  aUegjed  caosos  do  ooi 
satisfy  him,  and  proceeds  to  ^ 
what  the  trne  canse  is;  whidi  en 
be  stated  in  one  word :  Bdnatiia 
The  children  are  rarely  or  wrt 
sent    to    woric     before  ekTen  (t 
twelve,  and  then  merely  for  nm 
mer  woric,  as    harass  a 
entruflted   to  boys  before  tho 
of  fourteen  ;  ikmj  ara  thas  able 
continue   iAieir    achool  atteodtti 
daring  the  winker.      In 
one  in  7*5  and  i&  the  wintoroM 
5*9  of  the  whole  pepniation  an 
school*     *  Public  opbiion,' S193 
witness,  *  would     aaad  si^ 
earning  wages,  in  this  pinh 
the  positiesn  of  a  brute,  who 
not  send  hiadiiJd  to  school.'  M 
Henley  tfaerefave  itr  abb  to  of: 
was  gratifying  to  find  howfew 
ataaoes  of  totel  igjaonaaoe  I  netwii 
aasoBg  the  children  and  yosnif 
eoBsat  work  ;  they  aie  hardly  vsHl 
roeordkig^  bsioig^  ao-exceptionai.' 

Ibr  the  atories  of  ita  bee: 
cnstemary  for  tfie^sbapherdsontb 
Cheviot  hills  to  hire  a  yonsg  iitt< 
usually  called  ttie  Scotch  hd,  t 
teach  the  children  during  the  wit- 
ter, providin^^  him  with  board  hkI 
lodging  among  them ;  of  soae  of 
these  asking  a  clergymsn  to  pf^ 
cure  for  them  Virgil,  Honoe  lad 
G»8ar;  of  others,  the  sooi  ^' 
labourers^  atudying  Baslid  asd 
Freaoh ;  of  ehUdren  eonnBg  f^ 
distanosa    and    eaeaaalenBf  ^ 
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weaUwn  ia  tiieir  deshre  for  scheol- 
uig;  of  tb»  pftretitB*  anxiefy  for 
good  qmlitj  as  woll  as  qoft&titj  in 
the  tMohing;  of  the  proforeaoe 
wliich  flonid  ezpnesed  for  Um  in- 
divicUul  toaokiag  of  the  north 
over  the  chws  teaching  of  the  cer- 
tiiieated  mastere-;  of  the  desire  of 
ethos  that  the  instruction  shoald 
not  be  below  that  of  the  Scotch 
scfaoolmasteiv,  we  va»t  refer  our 
readeM  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Henley ; 
with  a  heart  J  wiih  tiiat  every  one 
iD  the  South,  who  can  read,  would 
read  it  and  Mr.  Fraser's  together  ; 
and  then  if  any  one  thought  that 
the  one  pictare  was  too  bright^  and 
tbc  other  too  dark,  that  ho  would 
JTLst  go  and  see  for  himself  what  is 
the  state  of  the  population  in  North 
Northumberland,  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Tweedy  compared 
with  tliat  we  hav«  at  oor  doors. 
One  great  evil,  the  source  of  nume- 
rous other  evils,  formerly  prevailed 
almost  universally  in  the  North, 
though  now  hap^ly  it  i,  nearly  i 
ining  of  the  past:  this  was  the 
miserable  ooodition  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  hix>urers ;  which,  standing 
as  th^  did  in  close  proximity  to 
the  exeellent  buildings  erected  for 
tho  cattle,  and  other  &irm  purposes, 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  landowners, 
whose  rents  were  being  donbled 
and  trebled  by  the  industry  of  the 
occapieVB ;  a  disgmce  which  all  the 
szertioBs  of  their  snccessors,  great 
as  they  nnijaaBtionably  are,  cannot 
stone  for,  while  the  evil  conse- 
qnanose  remain.  The  old  cottages 
wem  built  of  rough  stone  with  bare 
rafters,  and  earfcii  floors,  generally 
with  only  one  room,  having  a  very 
small  window  not  intended  to  open. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  power  of 
edncation  that  even  such  dwellings 
were  not  able  utterly  to  degrade 
their  occupiers.  Through  all  the 
difiicaltics  of  such  miserable  dweU- 
i»gs»  we  are  told, — 

Hie  labourers  oP  the  l^tnUti  exhibit  the 
peatest  pride  in  the  Hirangenient  of  their 
Bomes,  aed  ihe  interior  affttrde  a  great 


coBtvast  to  th»  crterior.  Ihey  sjpufe  no 
pains  to  keep  it  clean;  thp  luniiture  is 
good  and  bright ;  there  are  false  ceilings  of 
eatieoto  cover  t^ie  mdcedness  of  the  rafters ; 
Hw  pMtitioBS-ani  eaaning  and  camoi,  aod 
thedispeaition'of  onaaiettts  and  c0oek«y 
shows  great  taste  aad  cave. 

The  experience  of  all  who  have 
any  aoquatnlaaee  with  i^  dwell- 
ings of  the  hinds  in  the  Lothians 
of  Scotland,  will  fnliy  confirm  tfiis, 
«iid  indeed  the  whole  deeeription  of 
the:  Glendale  labonrars.  It  eeems 
to  one  acquainted  with  the  Mersey, 
a  Atmiliar  picture.  It  was  impos- 
mble,  therefore,  great  as  is  the 
power  of  custom  in  bending  men 
to  old  established  ways  and  hi^ts, 
that  the  high-spirited,  well  educated 
men  of  the  North,  would  perma- 
nently Bubmit  to  live  in  such  dw^l- 
iogs.  It  is  now  found  by  landlords 
that  farms  will  not  let  at  the  expi- 
xation  of  their  leases,  without  suit- 
able cottage  accommodation,  which 
is  at  length  discovered  to  be  *  as 
essential  as  suitable  stabling  for  the 
horses,'  truly  a  marvellous  dis- 
covery. Landlords  are  therefore 
obliged,  whether  they  desire  it  or 
*  not,  to  provide  such  suitable  accom- 
modation for  the  labourers  on  their 
estates.  A  £i.rmer  cannot  get  a 
good  hand,  unless  he  can  ofier  him 
a  good  house ;  or  will  bribe  him  to 
occupy  one;  so  miserable  for  himself 
and  family,  as  the  old  ones  were,  by 
increased  wages.  Looked  at,  there- 
fere,  merely  as  a  matter  of  business, 
it  is  found  more  profitable  for  all 
to  build  good  dwellings  fer  the 
labourers.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
surprised  to  learn  that  these  cot- 
tages, which  might  justly  be  classed 
among  the  worst  in  England,  are 
rapidly  disappearing,  while  those 
that  take  their  place  may  be  classed 
among  the  best  in  England. 

Look  then  upon  this  ptctnre  and  on  this, 
The    eounterCrit     presentment    of    tmo 
brotien. 

The  contrast  between  the  father  and 
the  uncle  of  Bamlet  was  scarcely 
more  marked  than  that  which  exists 
between  the  two  English  brothers, 
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the  Northern   and    the    Southern 
agricoltnral  labourer. 

Not  that  the  Glendale  labourer, 
with  his  twelve  hours  of  daily  toil 
in  all  weathers  for  i$«.  or  189.   a 
week,  his  sore  struggle  to  provide 
for  liis  family,  to  get  schooling  for 
his  children  without  sending  them 
too  young  to  work,  with  a  hard 
master  in  one  situation,  and  hard 
steward  in  another,  and  a  wretched 
hovel  in  a  third,  enjoys  the  state  of 
Arcadian  felicity  depicted  by  the 
poets  ;  not  that  his  condition  is  al- 
together such,  as  those  who  believe 
that  all  men  are  of  one  flesh  and  of 
one  blood,  and  who  have  faith  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  species, 
can   consider  the  highest  ideal  to 
which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
the  original  producers  of  all  our 
wealth,  may  hope  to  attain.     Still 
its  superiority  over  that  with  which 
we  are  too  well  acquainted  in  the 
South  is  real  and  immense,  and  its 
chief  value  lies  in  this :  that  as  it 
even  now  enables  individual  mem* 
bers  of  the  class  (and  these  not  few 
in  number)  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  wealth,  and  to  elevate  them- 
selves to  positions  far  above  that  in 
which   they  were  bom,  so  in  the 
future  it  will  enable  the  whole  class 
to  elevate  itself  to  a  level  far  above 
that  which  it  now  occupies.     In 
tlie  South  there  seem  no  signs  of 
progress;  the  ploughman  now  ap- 
pears to  be  just  the  same  as  he  was 
a  century  ago,  when  Gibbon  in  con- 
temptuous pity  classed  him  along 
with  *his  fellow-labourer,  the  ox.' 
Something  then  must  be  done  to 
rouse  him  from  the  state  of  torpor 
and  apathy  in  which  he  is  sunk, 
something  to  make  him  realise  that 
he  is  not  altogether  the  same  as  the 
uz,  before  we  can  hope  that  he  shall 
be  induced  to  help  himself,  or  even 
form  the  desire  to  better  his  condi- 
tion.    Tiiere  is  little  use  in  giving 
him  a  cottage  with  three  bedrooms, 
if  he  huddles  all  his  family  into  one, 
lets  the  second  to  a  lodger,  and  puts 
his  apples,  or  a  pig,  if  he  has  one, 


into  a  third ; .  it  is  of  htile  use 
merely  to  teach  him  to  read  if  lis 
mind  remains  uncultivated,  and  be 
has  neither  books  nor  newspapen 
to  read,  nor  any  assodafces  whoK 
thoughts  range  further  than  from 
the  drudgery  that  occupies  thembr 
day,  to  the  beerhouse  ihatBolio^ 
them  at  night.     It  is  of  no  use  t 
shut  up  the  beerhouses  if  his  whole 
nature  continues  besotted;  sod  it  l^ 
worse  than  useless  to  apply  tbo^: 
thousand  and  one  remedies  thai  i^ 
scattered  as   suggestions   througi: 
these  reports,  to  protect  bim  m 
his  from  all  imaginary  and  noioii- 
ginable  evils,  if  his  character  is  stiL 
such  as  to  stand  in  need  of  protec- 
tion.    It  would  be  laughable,  if  it 
were  not  lamentable,    to  reooan: 
some  of  these  suggestions  made  is 
all  sincerity  by  well-meaning  per- 
sons, which  are  brought  togetbe: 
and    condenmed    by  Mr.  TnfneL 
Females  shall  not  work  in  the  field) 
under  thirteen,  but  may  afterwards; 
they  may  work  up  to  thirteen,  uiti 
not  afterwards  ;   they  shall  not  K 
so  employed  unless  married ;  tber 
shall  not  be  so  employed  if  married; 
shall  always  be  employed  two  boois 
less  than  a  man ;  shi^  not  be  en- 
ployed  in  winter;  nor  on  thrashii:^ 
machines  ;  nor  in  driving  a  cut;  do 
child  shsdl  be  taken  to  workonfbct 
more  than  a  mile ;  no  labour  shall 
be  allowed  on  Sunday;  the  sexa 
shall  not  work  together,  normon 
than  twenty  in  a  gang;  the  Go- 
vernment shall  build  cottages  for 
the  poor.     But  a  suggestion  to 
Kent,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  To&ell 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  most 
absurd.     *  The  employment  of  wo- 
men on  ladders  was  much  objected 
to,  on  the  ground  of  its  indecent 
character,  and  the  danger  of  their 
falling  off.' 

To  enforce  such  r^alatioBS. 
would  be  to  treat  the  labourer  as 
if  he  were  a  child  ;  and  so  treated 
he  will  assuredly  remain  a  child 
in  intelligence  and  self-control 
a  man  only  in  passions  and  rice. 
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There  10  only  (me  measure  of  direct 
inteiference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  citizen,  which,  on  jnst  princi- 
ples of  legislation,  it  is  permissible 
for  the  State  to  enforce,  beyond  its 
primarj  dnty  of  protecting  the  per* 
Bons  and  property  of  all  its  members 
from  ill4^  violence.     That  mea- 
sure is,  to    eompelj    if  necessary^ 
the  parents  of  a  child  to  do  what- 
ever is,  in  itself,  right  that  they 
flhonld  do  towards  that  child.    And 
the  da^  of  parents   comprises  at 
least  this  mnch,  that  they  shonld,  as 
far  as  in  them   lies,  pix>yide  their 
child  with  every  requisite,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  that  Hfe,  which  has  been  con- 
ferred npon  it  by  no  act  of  its  own ; 
and  for  becoming  a  nsefnl,  not  a 
hurtful  member  of  society.  Equally 
therefore  in  its  own  interest^  and 
in  that  of  the  children  themselves, 
is  the   State   entitled  to     say  to 
parents,  that  no  child  shall  be   so 
worked  in  its  early  years  as  to  en- 
danger its  health  and  strength  in 
after  life;  and  that  every  child  shall 
receive,  ^e  State  affording  it,  if  the 
parents  be  unable,  such  tr&ining  as 
shaQ  enable  him  or  her  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen.     On 
these  principles  no  parent  has  any 
right  to  lay  claim  to  the  services  of 
his  child,  so  as  to  impair  his  after 
happiness  or  usefulness.    Mr.  Tuf- 
nell,  without  perhaps  going  as  far 
in  this  direction  as  we  do,  lays 
it  down,  that  4t  is  justifiable  to  en- 
force hv  legal  measures  the  prin* 
ciple  that  no  child  shall  be  over- 
worked or  nnder-educated.'    In  de- 
fence of  this  principle  he  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Mill     ^Labouring  for  too 
many  hours  in  the  day,  or  on  work 
beyond  their  strong^  should  not 
be  permitted  to  them.    Education 
also,  the  best  which  circumstances 
idmit  of  their  receiving,  is  not  a 
thing  which  parents  or  relatives, 
^om      indifference,     jealousy     or 
ivarice,  should    have  it   in  their 
power  to  withhold.'     Mr.  Tufeell 
^hen  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 
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there  is  no  ground  for  legislative 
interference  on  account  of  the 
children's  health  suffering  from 
agricultural  over- work;  on  this 
point  he  is  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Tremenheere,and  we  so  far  concur ; 
holding  nevertheless  the  opinion 
that  an  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  compeUinj?  children  to  at- 
tend school  up  to  fourteen  may  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstance,  that 
their  health  and  strength  in  after  life 
is  likely  to  heimproved  by  their  being 
preserved  in  their  early  years  from 
long  duration  of  toil,  and  exposure 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
But  for  the  second  object,  that  of 
securingeducation — ^which,  as  itnow 
exists,  he,  in  common  with  all  who 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, recoenises  to  be  totally  inade- 
quate— Mr.  Tufnell  gives  his  opinion 
that  no  child  should  be  allowed  to 
work  before  ten  years  of  age  (for  the 
first  two  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  act,  he  would  only  limit  the  age 
to  nine  years),  and  he  thinks  it  might 
be  extended  afterwards  to  eleven  or 
twelve.  Mr.  Tremenheere  would  not 
prohibit  the  employment  of  children 
m  agriculture,  even  at  the  very 
earliest  age ;  but  would  be  content 
with  a  measure  compelling  all 
children  employed  in  agriculture,  to 
attend  school  on  so  many  days  in 
each  year  up  to  twelve,  the  obligation 
to  cease  at  eleven,  if  the  child  passes 
the  fifth  standard.  This  scheme  is  so 
utterly  inadequate,  that  we  do  not 
consider  it  deserving  of  further  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Tnfnell's  proposal, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  look  upon  as 
admirable  in  design,  and  sound  in 
principle;  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  opinion,  as  he 
himself  foresaw  was  likely  to  be 
the  case,  that  the  proposal  is  too 
timid.  Besides  this  we  should  be 
neglecting  an  opportunity,  never 
likely  to  recur,  for  making  by  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  compulsory 
education  (simultaneously  withother 
measures  for  raising  h&  financial 
and  political  condition),  a  successful 
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fu»anlt  upon  the  torpor  and  apathy 
In  which  the  energy  and  inteUecfc 
of  the  agricultaral  labourer  now  lie 
steeped. 

Mr,  Tafiiell  produces  an  immense 
mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that  very 
slight,  if  any,  pecnniary  injury 
would  be  done  to  the  £Emiilies  by 
keeping  children  from  work  up  to 
ten  or  twelve.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  small  earnings,  and 
smaller  gains,  made  by  these  little 
creatures,  at  the  sacnfice  of  their 
training  for  life.  The  whole  case 
cannot  be  more  tersely  and  vigor- 
ously expressed,  than  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Hughes,  a  &rmer  of  large 
experience  in  different  parts  of  i& 
country:  he  says,  *  There  is  no 
real  economy  in  employing  boys 
under  twelve  in  farm  work;  they 
eat  more,  wear  more,  tear  more, 
learn  nothing,  and  earn  next  to  no- 
thing.' Similar  is  the  evidence  of 
the  labourers  themselves,  and  of 
their  wives — still  better  judges  on 
this  point;  the  statement  of  one 
will  suffice.  Mrs.  Wicks,  in  the 
Swaffham  Union,  who  has  brought 
up  six  children,  says,  '  boys  ought 
to  be  kept  to  school  to  ten ;  knows 
there  is  no  gain  in  their  earning 
one  and  sixpence  Or  two  shillings 
a  week,  it  is  a  loss ;  their  shoes  cost 
more;  and  so  do  their  victuals.'  The 
period  at  which  the  children  are  sent 
to  work  is  an  in&Ilible  criterion  of 
the  condition  of  a  localiiy ;  at  Glen- 
dale,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  not 
sent  continuously  to  work  till  four- 
teen, never  before  eleven  or  twelve, 
and  then  only  for  summer  work; 
in  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire, 
they  are  sent  as  soon  cu  they  ctm 
eroAvl.  On  this  point  Mr.  lesser, 
judging  by  the  evidence  collected 
by  him  in  four  counties,  says,  ^  The 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
labouring  men,  whom  I  have  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  is  that  ^ere 
is  no  need&r  a  boy  to  turn  his  hand 
to  farm  work  till  he  is  twelve  <^ 
thirteen  years  of  age,  if  only  his 
parents  can  afford  to  keep  him  at 


school,  and  dispense  wi&  his  earn- 
ings.'   It  is  cakmlated  that  a  boj 
under   ten   can  never   eani  more 
ihan   forty  shiUingB  in  the  year, 
and  at  the  highest   estimate  tk 
^am  would  not  exceed  twenlyslul- 
lings.    Why  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
do    the    parents    send    them  for 
such  a  trifling  gain  ?    As  one  wi^ 
ness  said,  to  send  them  is  bad,  bat 
hunger    is  worse;    when    hunger 
is  urging,  and  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain an  additional  two  shUHngs  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  fay  a  i^Qd's 
labour,  every  other  oonskleralioii  is 
set  aside.     Some  of  the  less  intd-  | 
ligent  do  not  perceive  the  fbU  liea> 
ings  of  the  case ;  they  only  oonnder 
that  if  they  take  Tommy  £KmL  tenl- 
ing,  or  SaUy  from  stone-pickifig,  te 
send  them  to  school,  they  will  kiee 
two  shillings  or  one  aDd-sbpeiioe 
a  week,  and  perhaps  have  to  paj 
for  their  schooling  besides ;  but  ^  it 
were  made  clear  to  all  the  parents  in 
a  x>arish,  that  by  unitedly  withdraw- 
ing  theiryoung  children  from  laboDT, 
they  would  themselves;  without  ad- 
ditional toil,  obtain  an  increase  of 
wages,  folly  equal  to  the  higher 
estimate  of  gain  they  now  make  tj 
their  children's  earnings,  can  it  lie 
doubted    that    they  would  unani- 
mously and  joyfully  accede  to  tlie 
proposition  P   What  they  cannot  do 
for  themselves  in  their  present  Jaw 
condition  of  intelligence  and  mo- 
rality, the  State  must  do  for  item. 
It  is  certain  that  some  step  in  &is 
direction    will    shortly  be  taken. 
Public  opinion  is  ripe  fi>r  some  bms- 
sure  of  compulsory  education.   AQ 
the  plans  for  half-time,  and  ediic»- 
tion  certificates,  as  a  neceasaiycpia- 
lification  for  employment^  iia?e  bees 
proved  to  be  useless,  or  even  worse 
than  useless.    Whatever  the  kgis- 
lature  prescribes  as  a  ndnimmn  vi 
education,  invariably  becomei  the 
maximum.     Certificates  of  haTingr 
passed  Standards  i,  2,  5, 4,  and  5 
are  such  a  farce  that  it  is  ateaoge 
that  intelligent  men  shonld  senoasly 
talk  of  them.  Mr.  MMhew  AnM 
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in  reference  to  this,  says,  *  In  the 
game  of.  mechanical  oantriyanoes 
the  teachers  will,  in  the  end,  beat 
as ;  and  it  is  now  fonnd  possible  by 
ingenioos  preparation  to  get  chil- 
dren throngh  the  Bevised  Code  ex- 
amination in  reading,  writing,  and 
dphenng  widumt  their  really  know- 
ing how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.' 
Wiea  half-time  with  work,  after  a 
gma.  age,  is  enjoined^  it   often 
m^peos  that  tihe  children  ooxne  at 
the  age  pieBcnifoed,  not  knowing 
their  letters.  The  parents  too  often 
trost  to  their  chil&en  getting  suf- 
ficient education  after  they  begin 
work  in  the  fiwtory ;  where  it  fre- 
quently happens    that   their  pre- 
vionslr 'acqnired  habits,  joined  to 
the  exhausting  natore  of  their  work, 
prevent  them  from  gaining  snfBl- 
cient  knowiedge  to  be  of  any'prao- 
tical  use  to  €bjwoL  in  after  life.^ 

But  in  agricnltmre  the  syn^Bm 
either  of  half-time,  or  alternate 
iays,  is  a  simple  impossibility.  Mr. 
riemenheererecommends  thatevery 
Md  nndor  twelve  should  be  re- 
inired  ix)  attend  sehool  for  eighty 
lays  (i.e.  four  months)  in  each 
rear,  with  various  exceptions,  for 
hose  above  nine,  who  pass  the 
ifih  standard.  We  trust  that  in 
reference  to  snch  a  system  being 
tdopted,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
:eep  thii^  as  they  are,  hoping  for 
hetter  day.  Under  such  a  system 
re  believe  that  i^  agricidtural 
ibourers  wonld  all  possess  certi- 
cates  of  the  fifth  standard  in  their 
ockets,  witiiont  the  real  power  of 
sading,  writing,  and  ciphering; 
rhile  as  to  the  merest  elements  of 
atural  science,  history  and  geo- 
raphy,  their  minds  would  remain 
i  complete  Uanks  as  their  parents' 
re  at  this  day. 

If,  however,  the  plan  recomended 
f  Mr.  TnfrieU  be  adopted  (only 


carried  out  rather  more  boldly)  ;  if, 
let  us  say,  ten  were  adopted  as  the 
age  below  which  all  children  must 
attend  school,  to  be  raised  to  eleven 
in  the  second  and  twelve  in  the 
third  year ;  leaving  it  an  open  ques- 
tion, to  be  decided  by  public  opinion 
after  that  experience,  whether  the 
ase  might  not  with  advantage  be 
advaneed  to  thirteen,  and  finsJly  to 
fourteen  for  aJl  childzen  in  town 
and  country ;  we  are  convinoed  it 
would  prove  tiie  most  benefieent 
measure  ever  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  our  country,  the  one  most 
frtiitfid  in  good,  as  it  would  toncdi 
with  a  hand  of  healing  a  larger 
number  of  human  beings,  now  mj£* 
faring  under  the  kindred  plagnes  of 
ignorance  and  indigence,  than  have 
ever  at  any  previous  time  been  bene- 
ficially affected  by  any  law  in  oar 
statute-book  from  Magna.  Charta  to 
this  day.  It  would  be  a  charter  of 
freedom  to  the  little  victims  of  toil, 
giving  them  four  or  five  hours  of 
healt^l  mental  work  eadd  day, 
with  playtime  and  holidays,  m 
place  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  of 
incessant  drudgery  of  the  body, 
aoGompasiied  with  perpetual  stag- 
nation of  the  mind.  Not  less  wonld 
it  be  to  them  a  charter  of  freedon^ 
in  their  future  lives,  by  giving  to 
them  knowledge  which  is  power; 
power  to  acquire  happiness  throueh 
Lf^ntrol,  power  to  inoea<»  th% 
means  of  Hving  by  increased  intelli- 
gence and  sloll;  power  to  secure 
their  just  rights  by  combining  with 
their  fellows,  possessed  of  similar 
intelligence,  wishes  and  aspiration ; 
a  knowledge  which  would  raise 
them  from  the  rank  of  animals 
to  that  of  men,  which  would 
change  them  from  serfs,  bound  to 
the  soil,  into  the  free  citizens  of  a 
free  country. 


'  See  the  varioui  reports  of  school  inspectors  and  othen,  eoHeeted  by  Xr.  Tn&ell, 
36-44- 
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LECTUBES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  RELXQION. 
Bt  PROFESsoti  Max  M^ileb. 


tozyy  we  maj  well  rent  smsM, 
The  example  set  by  France  td 
Gtormanj,  in  fonliduig  chairs  of 
Sanskrit  and  ComparatiTePhilokgj, 
has  been  followed  of  late  in  nesi^ 
all  tbe  nniversities  of  Englud, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  We  seed 
not  fear  for.  the  fdtnre  of  iheSd- 
enoe  of  Lang^oage.  A  career  so 
aaspioioosly  began,  in  spite  of  stioig 
prejadioes  that  had  to  beenoGoo- 


FiRST  LECTuius, 

Delivered  at  the  Boyal  Izutitntion,  February  19, 1870. 

WHEN  I  undertook  for  the  first  at  the  freqnent  notices  of  its  resohe 
time  to  deliver  a  course  of  scattered  about  in  works  on  philo- 
lectures  in  this  Institution,  I  chose  aophy,  theology,  and  ancient  his^ 
for  my  subject  the  Science  of 
Language.  What  I  then  had  at 
heart  was  to  show  to  you,  and  to  the 
world  at  large,  that  the  compara- 
tive study  of  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  mankind  was  based  on 
principles  sound  and  scientific,  and 
that  it  had  brought  to  light  r^ults 
which  deserved  a  larger  share  of 
public  interest  than  they  had  as 
yet  received.     I  tried  to  convince, 

not  only  scholars  by  profession,  but  tered,'will  lead  on  from  yearto  jev 
historians,  theologians,  and  philo-  to  greater  ixiumphs.  Our  best  pub- 
sophers,  nay  everybody  who  had  lie  schools,  if  they  have  not  dose 
once  f^t  the  charm  of  gazing  in-  so  already,  will  soon  have  to  fol* 
"v^ardly  upon  the  secret  workings  of  low  the  example  set  by  the  Tuurer* 
his  own  mind,  veiled  and  revved  sities.  It  is  but  fair  that  schoolboys 
as  they  are  in  the  flowing  forms  of  who  aro  made  to  devote  so  idu; 
lang^nage,  that  the  discoveries  made  hours  every  day  to  tiie  lahoncos 
by  comparative  philolofidsts  could  no 
Uger^  ipo^  witli  impunity: 
and  I  submitted,  that  after  the  pro- 
gress achieved  in  a  scientific. study 

of  the  principal  branches  of  the  vast    human  speech  which  luis  been  sir- 
realm  of  human  speech,  our  new    veyed  and  carefully  mapped  ont^ 
science,  the  Science  of  Language, 
^ght  claim  by  right  its  seat  at  the 
round-table  of  the  intellectual  chi- 
valry of  our  age. 

Such  was  the  goodness  of  the 
tsause  I  had  then  to  defend,  that, 
however  imperfect  my  own  plead- 
ing, the  verdict  of  the  public  has 
been  immediate  and  almost  igmni- 
mous.  During  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  aelivery  of  my 
first  course  of  lectures,  the  science 
of  language  has  had  its  full  share 
of  public  recognition.  Whether 
we  look  at  the  number  of  books 
that  have  been  published  for  the 
.advancement  and  elucidation  of  our 
science,  or  at  the  excellent  articles 
in  the  daily,  weekly,  fortnightly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly  reviews,  or 


acquisition  of  languages,  sbooU 
now  and  then  be  taken  by  a  safe 
guide  to  enjoy  from  a  higherpffis) 
of  view  that   living  panorama  flf 


patient  explorers  and  bold  ^ 
coverers :  nor  is  there  any  l(Higs 
an  excuse  why,  even  in  &e  laosi 
elementary  lessons,  nay  I  shonU 
say,  why  more  particularly  in  to 
elementary  lessons^  the  dark  aol 
dreary  passages  of  Crreek  and  ktic, 
of  French, and  German  giamnar, 
should  not  be  lighted  up  by  thee]a^ 
trie  light  of  Comparative  Philo]ogj< 
When  last  year  I  traveHed  in  Gi- 
many  I  found  that  Isctnres  os 
Comparative  Philology  am  now  at- 
tended in  the  universities  hy  ^ 
who  study  Qreek  and  Latin  it 
Leipzig  alone  the  lectures  of  tbe 
professor  of  Sanskrit  were  attended 
by  more  than  fifty  unddgndoate^ 
who  first  acquire  that  amonnt  d 
knowledge   of   Sanskrit  which  is 
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absolately  necessary  before  entering 
Epon  a  stady  of  Comparatiye  Gram* 
mar.    The  introdnotion  of  Greek 
into  the  universities  of  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  centnry  could  hardly 
have  caosed  a  greater  revolution 
than  the  disoovery  of  Sanskrit  and 
the  study  of  Comparatiye    Philo- 
logy in   the  nineteenth    century. 
Very  few  indeed  now  take   their 
d^^  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Ger- 
many or  would  be  allowed  to  teach 
at  a  pnblic  school,  without  having 
been  examined  in  the  principles  of 
Comparative  Philology,  nay  in  the 
elements    of    Sanskrit    grammar. 
Why  should  it  be  di£ferent  in  Eng- 
land?    The  intellectual    fibre,    I 
know,  is  not  different  in  the  youth 
ofEngknd  and  in  the  youth  of 
Germany,  and  if  there  is  but  a  fair 
field  and  no  fieivour,  Comparative 
Philology,  I  feel  convinced,  will  soon 
hold  in   England  too,  that  place 
irhich  it  ought  to  hold  at  every 
pnblic  school  in  every  university, 
KDd  in  eveiy  classical  examination. 

In  beginning  to-day  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Science  of  Meligion^ 
—or  I  should  rather  'say  on  some 
jrehminaiy  points  that  have  to  be 
lettled  before  we  can  enter  upon  a 
mly  scientific  study  of  the  religions 
|f  the  world, — I  feel  as  I  felt  when 
irst  pleading  in  this  very  place  for 
be  Science  of  Lang^uage. 

I  know  that  I  shall  have  to  meet 
letermined  antagonists  who  will 
leny  the  possibihiy  of  a  scientific 
reatment  of  religions  as  they  denied 
he  possibility  of  a  scientific  treat- 
lent  of  languages.    I  foresee  even 

far  more  serious  conflict  with 
tmiliar  prejudices  and  deep-rooted 
onvictions ;  but  I  feel  at  the  same 
me  that  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
ly  antagonists ;  and  I  have  such 
tith  in  their  honesty  of  purpose, 
lat  I  doubt  not  of  a  patient  and 
apartial  hearing  on  their  part,  and 
r  a  verdict  influenced  by  nothing 
lit  by  the  evidence  that  I  shall 
!ive  to  place  before  them. 
In  these  our  days  it  is  almost 
apossible  to  speak  of  religion  with- 


out giving  offence  either  on  the 
right  or  on  the  left.  Wil^  some,  re- 
ligion seems  too  sacred  a  subject 
for  scientific  treatment ;  with  others 
it  stands  on  a  level  with  alchemy 
and  astrology,  a  mere  tissue  of 
errors  or  hallucinations,  far  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  man  of  science.  In 
a  certain  sense,  I  accept  both  these 
views.  BeHgion  U  a  saored  subject, 
and  whether  in  its  most  perfect  or 
in  its  most  imperfect  form,  it  has  a 
right  to  our  highest  reverence.-  No 
one — this  I  can  promise — ^who  at- 
tends these  lectures,  be  he  Christian 
or  Jew,  Hindu  or  Mohammedan, 
shall  hear  his  own  way  of  serving 
God  spoken  of  irreverently.  But  true 
reverence  does  not  consist  in  de- 
claring a  subject,  because  it  is  dear 
to  us,  to  be  unfit  for  free  and  honest 
inquiry:  &r  from  it!  True  re- 
verence is  shown  in  treating  every 
subject,  however  sacred,  however 
dear  to  us,  with  perfect  confidence ; 
without  fear  and  without  favour; 
with  tenderness  and  love,  by  all 
means,  but,  before  all,  with  an 
unflinching  and  uncompromising 
loyalty  to  truth.  I  also  admit  that 
religion  has  stood  in  former  ages, 
and  stands  even  in  our  own  age,  if 
we  look  abroad,  ay,  even  if  we 
look  into  some  dark  places  at  home, 
on  a  level  with  alchemy  and  astro- 
logy ;  but  for  the  discovery  of  truth 
there  is  nothing  so  usefal  as  the 
study  of  errors,  and  we  know  that 
in  alchemy  there  lay  the  seed  of 
chemistry,  and  that  astrology  was 
more  or  less  a  yearning  and  groping 
after  the  true  science  of  astronomy. 
But  although  I  shall  be  most 
careful  to  avoid  giving  offence,  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  many  a 
statement  I  shall  have  to  make,  and 
many  an  opinion  I  shall  have  to 
express,  will  sound  strange  and 
startling  to  some  of  my  hearers. 
The  very  title  of  the  Science  of 
Beligion  jars  on  the  ears  of  many 
persons,  and  a  comparison  of  all  the 
religions  of  the  world,  in  which 
none  can  claim  a  privileged  position, 
must  seem  to  numy  reprehensible  in 
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itself  becaiofie  ignoring  that  pecnlia]* 
rereranee  which  everybody,  down 
to  the  more  fetiBh  worshipper,  feels 
for  his  aum,  reh^aa  and  for  his  oim 
God.  Let  me  say  then  at  onoethat 
I  myself  have  shared  these  mis-> 
givings,  but  that  I  havB  tried  to 
overoome  them,  because  I  would  not 
and  coold  not  allow  myself  to  snr« 
render  either  what  I  hold  to  be  the 
tmth,  or  what  I  hold  still  dearer 
than  the  troth,  the  right  tests  of 
tmth.  Nor  do  I  regret  it.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  Science  of  Religion 
is  all  gain.  No,  it  entails  losses,  and 
losses  of  many  things  which  we  hold 
dear.  Bat  this  I  will  say,  that,  aa 
jbr  as  my  hnmMe  judgment  goes,  it 
does  not  entail  the  loss  of  an3rthing 
that  is  essential  to  true  religion,  and 
that  if  we  strike  the  balance 
honestly,  the  gain  is  immeasurably 
greater  than  we  loss. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that 
was  asked  by  classical  scholars  when 
invited  to  consider  the  value  of  the 
Science  of  Language,  was  'What 
shall  we  gain  by  a  comparative 
study  of  languages?'  Languages, 
it  was  said,  are  wanted  for  practical 
purposes,  for  speaking  and  reading; 
and  by  stodying  too  many  languages 
at  once,  we  run  the  risk  of  losing 
the  firm  grasp  which  we  ought  to 
have  on  the  few  that  are  really  im- 
portantb  Our  knowledge,  by  be« 
coming  wider,  must  needs,  it  was 
thought,  become  shallower,  and  the 
gain,  if  there  is  any,  in  knowing  the 
structure  of  dialects  which  have 
never  produced  any  literature  at 
all,  would  certainly  be  outweighed 
by  the  loss  in  accurate  and  practical 
scholarship. 

If  this  could  be  said  of  a  com* 
parative  study  of  languages,  with 
how  much  greater  force  will  it  be 
uiged  against  a  comparative  study 
of  religions!  Though  I  do  not 
expect  that  those  who  study  the 
religious  books  of  Brahmans  and 
Buddhists,  of  Confucius  and  Laotse, 
of  Mohammed  and  N&nak,  will  be 
accused  of  cherishing  in  their  secret 
heart  the  doctrines  of  those  ancient 


masters,  or  of  having  lost  tibe  fiim 
hold  on  their  owti  rd^kns  oon- 
viotions,  yet  I  doubt  whetiier  ^ 
practical  utiliiy  of  wkbr  sfendies  m 
the  vast  field  of  the  religions  of  Ae 
worid  will  be  admitted  with  greiicr 
readiness  by  pnofesaed  Iheologiiin 
than  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Zend,  Gothic,  or  Cdtic 
for  a  thorough  mastery  id  Greek 
and  Latin,  axbd  for  a  real  appndt- 
tion  of  the  nature,  the  purpose  ik 
laws,  the  growth  and  decay  of  ks- 
gpouige  was  admitted,  oris  eTeBBSw 
admitted,  by  some  of  oar  aost 
eminent  professom  and  teacbeis. 

People  a^  What  is  gaiid 
by  .comparison  ? — Why,  all  Iriglw 
knowledge  is  gabaedbyoQmpBnaQD, 
and  rests  on  comparison.  If  it  is 
said  that  the  diaracter  d  96kA 
research  in  our  age  is  pra-emiBeB^ 
comparative ;  thia  really  means  tioi 
our  researches  are  now  based on& 
widest  evidence  that  can  be  obtain^ 
on  the  broadest  inductions  iSiakm 
be  grasped  by  the  human  wsL 
What  can  be  gained  by  compariffiD? 
— ^Why,  look  at  the  study  of  to- 
guagea — If  yon  go  back  bnl  a 
hundred  yearn  and  examine  & 
folios  of  the.  most  learned  viiias 
on  questions  connected  wiA  !»* 
guage,  andtfaenopeoiaboc^wntteD 

by  the  merest  tiro  in  Qamftao^ 
Philology,  yon  will  see  what  on  be 
gained,  what  has  been  gamed,  br 
the  comparative  me^od.  A  ^ 
hundred  years  ago,  the  idea  ^ 
Hebrew  was  the  original  Isognas* 
of  mankind  was  accepted  as  3 
nmtter  of  course,  even  as  a  ms^ 
of  ft>ith,  the  only  problem  being  to 
find  out  by  what  process  GrreA  ^ 
Latin,  or  any  other  language  coilil 
have  been  developed  outof  Hebw*- 
The  idea,  too,  that  language  ^ 
revealed,  in  the  scholastie  aense  of 
that  word,  was  generally  accept 
although,  as  early  as  the  fooi^ 
century,  St.  Gregory,  the  learaf' 
bishop  of  Nyssa,  had  strongly  po- 
tested  against  it.  The  grammafical 
framework  of  a  language  was  either 
considered  as  the  result  <^  a  con- 
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yentional  agreement^  or  ihe  termi- 
natioiiB  of  noons  and  verbs  were 
snppofled  to  have  sprouted  forth  like 
bads  from  the  roots  and  stems  of 
langosge;  and  the  TSgnest  similarity 
in  the  sound  and  meaning  of  words 
was  taken  to  be  a  sufficient  criterion 
for  testing  ti»ir  origin  and  their 
relationship.  Of  aU  this  philo- 
logical aomnambolism  we  mrdlj 
find  a  trace  in  works  paUished 
since  the  days  of  Hnmboldt,  B(^p, 
and  Orimm.  Has  there  been  any 
loss  here?  Has  it  not  been  pure 
gain?  Does  language  excite  our 
admiztttion  less,  because  we  know 
that|  thongh  the  fbeolty  of  speaking 
is  the  work  of  Him  who  has  so 
framed  our  natnrey  the  invention  of 
words  for  naming  each  object  was 
lefb  to  man,  and  was  achieved 
throngh  the  working  of  the  human 
mindr  Is  Hebrew  less  carefdlly 
skdied,  because  it  is  no  longer 
believed  to  be  a  revealed  language 
sent  down  from  heaven,  but  a  Ian- 
goage  doselj  allied  to  Arabic, 
Syriacand  ancient  Babylonian,  and 
receiving  light  from  these  cognate, 
andin  some  respects  more  primitive, 
languages,  for  the  ezplflmation  of 
many  of  its  gprammatical  forms,  and 
for  the  exact  interpretation  of  many 
of  its  obscure  and  difficult  words  ? 
Is  the  grammatical  articulation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  less  instructive 
becoase  instead  of  seeing  in  the 
terminatioDS  of  nouns  and  verbs 
merely  arbitrary  signs  to  distinguish 
the  singular  from  the  plural,  or  the 
present  from  the  future,  we  can  now 
perceive  an  intelligible  principle  in 
the  gradual  production  of  fomud  out 
of  the  material  elements  of  language? 
And  are  our  etymologies  less  im- 
portant, because,  instead  of  being 
saggested  by  superficial  similarities, 
they  are  now  based  on  honest  his- 
torical and  physiological  research  ? 
Lastly,  has  our  own  langoage  ceased 
to  hold  its  own  peculiar  place  ?  Is 
oar  love  for  our  own  native  tongue 
at  all  impaired  ?  Do  men  speak 
less  boldly  or  pray  less  fervently  in 
their  own  mother  tongue,  because 


they  know  its  true  origin  and  its 
unadorned  history ;  or  because  they 
have  discovered  that  in  all  languages, 
even  in  the  jargons  of  the  lowest 
savages,  there  is  order  and  vrisdom'; 
there  is  in  them  something  that 
makes  the  world  akin  ? 

Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate 
to  apply  the  comparative  method, 
which  has  produced  such  great 
results  in  odier  spheres  of  know- 
ledge, to  a  study  of  religion  ?  That 
it  will  change  many  of  the  views 
commonly  held  about  the  origin,  the 
character,  the  growth,  and  decay  of 
the  religions  of  the  world,  I  do  not 
deny;  but  unless  we  hold  that  fear- 
less progression  in  new  inquiries, 
which  is  our  bounden  duty  and  onir 
honest  pride  in  all  other  branches 
of  knowledce,  is  dangerous  in  the 
study  of  reugions,  unless  we  allow 
ourselves  to  he  frightened  by  the 
once  &mou8  dictum,  that  whatever 
is  new  in  theology  is  false,  this  ought 
to  be  the  very  reason  why  a  com* 
parative  study  of  religions  should 
no  longer  be  neglected  or  delayed. 

When  the  students  of  Comparative 
Philology  boldly  adapted  Goethe's 
paradox,  ^JEe  who  knows  one  laiu 
guagSf  knows  none ;'  people  were 
startled  at  first,  but  they  soon  bcffan 
to  feel  the  truth  which  was  hidden 
beneath  the  paradox.  Could  GK)ethe 
have  meant  that  Homer  did  not 
know  Greek,  or  that  Shakespeare  did 
not  know  English,  because  neither 
of  them  knew  more  than  his  own 
mother  toncue?  No!  what  was 
meant  was  that  neither  Homer  nor 
Shakespeare  knew  what  that  lan- 
guage really  was  which  he  handled 
with  so  much  power  and  canning. 
Unfortunately  the  old  verb '  to  can,' 
from  which  ^ canny'  and  'cunning,' 
is  lost  in  English,  otherwise  we 
should  be  able  in  two  words 
to  express  our  meaning,  and  to 
keep  apart  the  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  here 
speaking.  As  we  say  in  German 
kimnen  is  not  kennen,  we  might 
say  in  English,  io  can,  that  is  to  be 
cunning,  is  not  to  ken^  that  is  td 
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know  ;.  and  it  would  then  beoome 
dear  at  once,  that  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  and  the  most  gifted  poet, 
with  all  their  command  of  words 
and  skilful  mastery  of  expression, 
would  have  but  little  to  saj  if  asked 
what  language  really  is !  The 
same  applies  to  religion.  He  toko 
hnowe  one^  hnoios  none.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  whose  faith  is 
such  that  it  could  move  mountains, 
and  who  vet^  if  they  were  asked 
what  religion  really  is,  would  remain 
silent,  or  would  speak  of  outward 
tokens  rather  than  of  the  inward 
nature,  or  of  the  faculty  of  &ith. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived  that 
religion  means  at  least  two  veir 
different  things.  When  we  speak 
of  the  Jewish,  or  the  Christian,  or 
the  Hindu  religion,  we  mean  a  body 
of  doctrines  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, or  in  canonical  books,  and 
containing  all  that  constitutes  the 
fidth  of  tiew,  Christian  or  ELLudu. 
Using  religion  in  that  sense,  we 
may  say  that  a  man  has  changed 
his  religion,  that  is,  that  he  has 
adopted  the  Christian  instead  of 
the  jBrahmanical  body  of  religious 
doctrines,  just  as  a  man- may  learn 
to  sjpeak  English  instead  of  Hindu- 
stani. But  religion  is  also  used  in 
a  different  sense.  As  there  is  a 
faculty  of  speech,  indejpendent  of  all 
the  historical  forms  of  language,  so 
we  may  speak  of  a  fie^ulty  of 
fiiith  in  man,  independent  of  aU 
historical  religions.  If  we  say  that 
it  is  religion  which  distinguishes 
man  from  the  animal,  we  do  not 
mean  the  Christian  or  Jewish 
religions  only ;  we  do  not  mean  any 
special  religion,  but  we  mean  a 
mental  faculty,  that  faculty  which, 
independent  of^  nay  in  spite  of  sense 
and  reason,  enables  man  to  appre- 
hend the  Infinite  under  different 
names,  and  under  varying  disguises. 
Without  that  faculty,  no  religion, 
not  even  the  lowest  worship  of  idols 
and  fetishes,  would  be  possible;  and 
if  we  will  but  listen  attentively,  we 
can  hear  in  all  religions  a  groaning 
of  the  spirit,  a  struggle  to  conceive 


the  inconceivable^  to  utter  the  un.. 
utterable,  a  longing  after  the 
Infinite,  a  love  of  God.  Wbeiiha 
the  etymology  which  the  aocienti 
gave  of  the  ureek  word  ar0pmoc, 
man,  be  true  or  not  (they  deriTodit 
from  6  &KW  aBpmy^  he  wholookB  np. 
ward) :  certain  it  is  that  what  nukes 
man  to  be  man,  is  that  he  akme  eta 
turn  his  &oe  to  heaven  ;  certain  it 
is  that  he  alone  yearns  for  some- 
thing that  neither  eenae  nor  reaan 
can  supply. 

If  then  there  is  a  philosophicil 
discipline  which  examines  into  the 
conditions  of  sensuous  -pemxpHoL, 
and  if  there  is  another  philoaophicil 
discipline  which  examines  into  the 
conditions  of  rational  cooae^^ 
there  is  clearly  a  place  for  a  third 
philosophical  discipline  that  has  to 
examine  into  the  conditions  of  thtt 
third  faculty  of  man,  oo-ordinet* 
with  sense  and  reason,  the  fiundtyof 
perceiving  Hie  Infinite,  which  is  it 
the  root  of  all  religions.  In  Genuc 
we  can  distinguish  that  third  &co% 
by  the  name  of  Venuwft,  as  opposed 
to  Verstand^  reason,  and  SvmeyBSost 
In  English  I  know  no  better  naoe 
for  it,  ihxa  the  faculty  of  fritb, 
though  it  will  have  to  be  goaided 
by  careful  definition,  and  to  be  re- 
stricted to  those  objects  only,  whiek 
cannot  be  supplied  either  bjthe 
evidence  of  the  senses,  or  bj  the 
evidence  of  reason.  No  simplj 
historical  fact  can  ever  &11  under 
the  cognisance  of  &ith. 

If  we  look  at  the  histoij  of 
modem  thought,  we  find  that  the 
dominant  scmool  of  philosophy, 
previous  to  Kant,  had  reduced  ^ 
mtellectual  activity  to  one  £uniltj, 
that  of  the  senses.  'Nihil  is 
intellectu  quod  non  ante  foBiit 
in  sensu  ' — *  Nothing  exists  in  the 
intellect  but  what  has  bef<»e  existed 
in  the  senses,'  was  their  watchword; 
and  Leibniz  answered  it  epigram- 
matically,  but  most  profouidlj. 
•Nihil— nisi  intellectus.'  *!«, 
nothing  but  the  intellect'  Then 
followed  Kant,  who,  in  his  gre^ 
work  written  ninety  years  ago,  hot 
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not  yet  antiqxiated,  proved  that  our 
knowledge  lequiras  the  admission 
of  two  independent  fiicnlties,  the 
intuitions  of  the  senses,  and  the 
categorieB,    or,  as  we   might  call 
them,  the  necessities  of  reteon.  But 
satisfied  with  haying  established  the 
independent  &cnlty  of  reason,  as  co- 
ordinate with  the  faculty  of  sense, 
or  to  use  his  own  technical  langoage, 
satisfied  with  having  proved   uie 
poasibilify  of  apodictio  judgments  a 
priori^  Kant  declined  to  go  farther, 
and  denied    to   the    intellect  the 
power  of  transcending  the  finite, 
the  &calty    of    approaching    the 
Divine.      He    dosed  the    ancient 
gates  throngh  which  man  had  gazed 
into  Infinity,  bat»  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  was  driven  in   his   Critique  of 
Practical  Beason^  to  open  a  side- 
door  through  which  to  admit  the 
sense  of  dnty,  and  with  it  the  sense 
of  the  Divine.     This  is  the  vulner- 
able point  in  Kant's  philosophy,  and 
if  philosophy  has  to  explain  what  is, 
not  what  oojg^tto  be,  there  will  be 
and  can  be  no  rest  till  we  admit, 
what  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is 
in  man  a  third  fiumlty,  which  I  call 
simply  the  faculty  of  apprehending 
the  Infinite,  not  only  in  religion,  but 
in  all  things ;  a  power  independent 
of  sense  and  reason,  a  power  in  a 
certain  sense  contradicted  by  sense 
and  reason,   but  yet,  I  suppose,  a 
very  real  power,  if  we  see  how  it  has 
held  its  own  from  the  beg^inning  of 
the  world,  how  neither  sense  nor 
reason  have  been  able  to  overcome 
it,  while  it  alone  is  able  to  overcome 
both  reason  and  sense. 

According  to  the  two  meaning^ 
>f  the  word  religion,  then,  the  sci- 
ence of  religion  is  divided  into  two 
oarts ;  the  former,  which  has  to  deal 
Af'ith  the  bistorieal  forms  of  religion, 
B  called  Comparative  theology  ;  the 
atter,  which  has  to  explain  the  con- 
litions  nnder  which  religion,  in  its 
lighest  or  its  lowest  form,  is  pos- 
ible,  is  called  Theoretic  theology. 

We  shall  at  present  have  to  deal 
rith  the  former  only;  nay  it  will  be 
ay  object  to  show  that  the  problems 


which  chiefly  occupy  theoretic  the- 
ology, ought  not  to  be  taken  up 
till  all  the  evidence  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  gained  from  a  comparative 
study  of  the  religions  of  the  world 
has  been  fhlly  collected,  chissified, 
and  analysed.  » 

It  may  seem  strange  that  while 
theoretical  theology,  or  the  analysis 
of  the  inward  and  outward  conditions 
under  which  faith  is  possible,  has 
occupied  so  many  thinkers,  the 
study  of  comparative  theology  has 
never  as  yet  been  seriously  taken 
in  hand.  But  the  explanation  is 
vorv  simple.  The  materials  on 
which  alone  a  comparative  study  of 
the  religions  of  mankind  could  have 
been  founded  were  not  accessible  in 
former  days,  while  in  our  own  days 
they  have  come  to  light  in  such 
profusion  as  almost  to  challenge 
these  more  comprehensive  inquiries 
in  a  voice  that  cannot  be  disobeyed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Elm- 
peror  Akbar  had  a  passion  for 
the  study  of  religions,  so  that  he 
invited  to  his  court  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans,  Brahnians, 
and  Fire- worshippers,  and  had  as 
many  of  their  sacred  books  as  he 
could  get  access  to,  itranslated  for 
his  own  study.  Yet,  how  small 
was  the  collection  of  sacred  books 
that  even  an  Emperor  of  India 
could  command  not  more  than  250 
years  ago,  compared  to  what  may 
now  be  found  in  the  library  of 
every  poor  scholar !  We  have  the 
original  text  of  the  Veda,  which 
neither  the  bribes  nor  the  threats 
of  Akbar  could  extort  from  the 
Brahmans.  The  translation  of  the 
Veda  which  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained, was  a  translation  of  the  so- 
called  Atharva-veda,  and  comprised 
most  likely  the  Upanishads  only, 
mystic  and  philosophical  treatises, 
very  interesting,  very  important  in 
themselves,  but  as  &r  removed  from 
the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Yeda  as 
the  Talmud  is  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  as  Sufiism  is  fiK>m  the  Koran. 
We  have  the  Zendavesta,  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  so-called  fire-wor- 
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shippesrs,  and  we  poaaess  traxisla- 
tions  of  it,  far  more  complete  and 
far  more  oorrect  than  any  that  the 
Emperor  Akbar  conld  have  ob* 
taiiMd.  The  religicm  of  Buddha^ 
oertainlj  in  manj  respects  more 
important  than  either  Brahman- 
ism,  or  Zoroaetrianism,  or  Moham- 
m.edaniBm,  is  never  mentioned  in 
the  religions  discussions  that  took 
place  one  evening  in  eveij  week  at 
the  imperial  court  of  Delhi.  Abu- 
&zl,  it  is  said,  the  minister  of  Akbar, 
could  find  no  one  to  assist  him  in 
his  inquiries  respecting  Buddhism. 
We  possess  the  whole  sacred  canonof 
the  Buddhists  in.  various  languages^ 
in  P41i,  in  Sanskrit^  in  Burmese, 
Siamese,  Tibetan,  Mongolian,  and 
Chinese,  and  it  is  our  fault  entirelj, 
if  as  yet  there  is  no  complete 
translation  in  any  European  tongue 
of  tiiis  important  collection  of  sacared 
books.  The  ancient  religions  of 
China  again,  that  of  Confucius  and 
that  of  Laotse,  may  now  be  studied 
in  excellent  translations  of  their 
sacred  books  by  anybody  interested 
in  the  ancient  faith  of  mankind. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  owe  to 
missionaries  particularly,  careful 
accounts  of  the  religious  belief  and 
wOTship  among  tribes  &r  lower  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation  than  the 
poets  of  the  Yedic  hymns,  or  the 
foUowers  of  Confucius.  Though 
the  belief  of  Afi^ican  and  Melanesian 
savages  is  more  recent  in  point  of 
time,  it  represents  an  earlier  and  far 
more  primitive  phase  in  point  of 
growth,  and  is  therefore  as  instruc- 
tive to  the  student  of  religion  as  the 
study  of  uncultivated  dialects  has 
proved  to  the  student  of  language. 

Lastly,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the 
most  important  advantage  which 
we  enjoy  as  students  of  the  history 
of  religion,  we  have  been  taught 
the  rules  of  critical  scholarship.  No 
one  would  venture,  now-a-days, 
to  quote  from  any  book,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  without  having 
aaked  these  simple  and  yet  mo- 
mentous questions:  When  was  it 
written?    Where?   and  by  whom? 


Was  the  author  an  eye-wita^  or 
does  he  only  relate  what  he  In^ 
heard  from  o&ers  P  And  if  Ihelsfcier, 
were  his  antharitieB  at  least  ood- 
tempoianeous  wit^  the  events  iftidi 
they  relate,^and  wrae  they  under  the 
sway  of  party  fiseling  er  any  otkr 
disturbing  infiuenoe?  Was  ik 
whole  book  written  at  onee,ar  does 
it  contain  pcnrtionB  of  an  earliff 
date  \  and  ^  so,  is  it  possible  fir 
us  to  separate  these  earlier  doea> 
naents  fram  the  body  of  the  book? 

A  study  of  the  original  docomeotB 
on  which  the  principal  religions  of 
the  world  profess  to  be  founded, 
carried  out  in  this  spirit,  has  enaby 
some  of  oixr  beet  Hving  sdiolan  to 
distinguish  in  each  rdigicMi  !»• 
tween  what  is  really  anaient  aod 
what  is  comparatively  modem;  wbt 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  foandeis 
and  their  immediate  disciples,  «od 
what  were  the  afterthoughis  and, 
generally,  the  corruptions  of  later 
ages.  A  study  of  these  lat^  de- 
velopments, of  these  later  cormp' 
tions,  or,  it  may  be,  improvemente, 
is  not  without  its  own  pecofie 
charmS)  and  full  of  practical  le- 
sons;  yet,  as  it  is  essential  that 
we  diould  know  tike  most  andeot 
forms  of  every  language,  before  we 
proceed  to  any  comparisons,  it  is 
indispensable  that  we  should  bai? 
a  clear  conception  of  the  most  pon- 
mitive  form  of  every  rehgicn  befon 
we  proceed  to  determine  its  own 
value,  and  to  compare  it  with  oiber 
forms  of  religious  &ith.  ManjaD 
orthodox  Mohammedan,  for  ifl* 
stance,  will  relate  miracles  wroa^t 
by  Mohammed ;  but  in  the  Koras 
Mohammed 'says  distinctiy,  tiiat  jtf 
is  a  man  like  other  men.  He  ds* 
dains  to  work  miracles,  and  a^^nals 
to  the  great  worica  of  Allali,  ibe 
rising  and  setting  of  the  enn,  the 
rain  that  frndifiea  t^e  earth,  the 
plants  that  grow,  and  the  living 
souls  that  are  bom  into  the  world— 
who  can  tell  whence  ? — as  the  real 
signs  and  wonders  in  the  eyes  of  a 
true  believer. 

The  Buddhist  legends  teem  with 
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miserable   miraoles    attribaied    to 
Baddlia  and  his  diaciples — ^miracles 
which  in  wonderfnlnoBS  certainly 
snrpaas  the  miracles  of  any  other 
religion:  yet  in  their  own  sacred 
canon  a  saying  of  Baddha*s  is  re- 
carded,    prohibiting    his    disciples 
from    working    miracles,    thongh 
cbaUenged  by  the  multitades  who 
reqnired  a   sign   that  they  might 
behere.    And  what  is  the  miracle 
that  Baddha  commands  his  disci* 
pies  to  perform  ?    *  Hide  your  good 
deeds,'  he  says^  ^and  confess  before 
the  world  the  sins  you  have  com- 
mitted.' 

Modem  Hindaism  rests  on  the 
system  of  caste  as  on  a  rock  which 
no  arguments  can  shake:  bnt  in 
the  Veda^  the  highest  authority  of 
the  religiona  belief  of  the  Hindns,  no 
mention  occnrs  of  the  complicnfced 
system  of  castes,  such  as  we  find  it 
in  Mana :  nay,  in  one  place,  where 
the  ordinuFj  dasses  of  the  Indian, 
or  any  other  society,  are  allnded  to^ 
viz.  the  priests,  the  warriors,  the 
citizens,  Siid  die  slaves,  all  are  repre- 
sented as  sprang  alike  from  Brab- 
man,  the  source  of  all  being* 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  critical  sifting  of  the  authori- 
ties for  a  study  of  each  religion  has 
been  already  fully  carried  out. 
There  is  work  enough  still  to  be 
done.  But  a  beginning,  and  a  very 
BQCcessful  beginning,has  been  made, 
and  the  results  thus  brought  to  light 
will  serve  as  a  wholesome  caution 
to  everybody  who  is  engaged  in 
religious  researches.  Thus,  if  we 
study  the  primitive  religion  of  the 
Veda,  we  have  to  distinguish  most 
carefully,  not  only  '  between  the 
hynms  of  the  Rig- Veda  on  one 
side,  and  the  hymns  collected  in 
the  S&ma-veda,  Ya<)rBr-veda,  and 
Atharva-veda  on  the  other,  but 
critical  scholars  would  distingpzish 
with  equal  care  between  the  more 
ancient  and  the  more  modem  hymns 
of  the  Rig-Veda^  as  far  as  even  the 
£Euntest  indications  of  language,  of 
grammar,  or  metre  enable  them  to 
do  so. 


In  order  to  gain  a  dear  insight 
into  the  motives  and  impulses  of 
the  founder  of  the  worship  of  Ahura- 
mazd%  we  must  chiefly,  if  not  en* 
tirely,  depend  on  those  portions  of 
the  Zendavesta  which  are  written 
in  the  G^ath^  dialect,  a  more  primi- 
tive dialect  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  sacred  eode  of  the  Zoroastrians. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  Buddha» 
we  must  not  mix  the  practical  per- 
ti<His  of  the  Tripifeka,  the  Dharma^ 
with  the  metaphysical  portions,  the 
Abhidharma.  Both,itistme,belon|^ 
to  the  sacredcanonof  the  Buddhists ; 
but  their  original  sources  lie  in 
very  different  latitudes  of  religious 
thought. 

We  have  in  the  history  of  Bud* 
dhism  an  ezcelleat  opportunity  for 
watching  the  prooess  by  which  a 
canon  of  sacred  books  is  called 
into  exiatence.  We  see  here,  aa 
elsewhere,  that  during  the  lifetame 
of  the  teaeher,  no  record  of  events, 
no  sacred  code  containing  the  say- 
ings of  the  master  was  wanted. 
His  presence  was  enough,  and 
thoughts  of  the  future^  and  more 
particularly,  of  future  g^reatness^ 
seldom  entered  the  minds  of  those 
who  followed  him.  It  was  only 
a£l»r  Buddha  had  left  the  world  to 
enter  into  Nirv&na,  that  his  disci- 
ples attempted  to  recall  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  their  departed  friend 
and  master.  At  tiiat  time  every- 
thingthat  seemed  to  redound  to  the 
glory  of  Buddha,  however  extra- 
ordinary and  incredible,  was  eagerly 
welcomed,  while  witnesses  who 
would  have  ventured  to  criticise  or 
reject  unsupported  statements,  or 
to  detract  in  any  way  from  the 
holy  character  of  Buddha,  had  no 
chanco  of  even  being  listened  to« 
And  when,  in  spite  of  all  this,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  arose,  they  were 
not  brought  to  the  test  by  a  care- 
Ail  weighing  of  evidence,  but  the 
names  of  *  unbeliever'  and  'he- 
retic' (nAstika,  p&shamZa)  were 
quickly  invented  in  India  as  else- 
where, and  bandied  backwards  and 
forwarda  between  contending  par- 
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ties,  till  at  last,  when  the  doctors 
dissbg^reed,  the  help  of  the  secular 
power  had  to  he  invoked,  and  kings 
and  emperors  eonvoke  councils  for 
the  suppression  of  schism,  for  the 
settlement  of  an  orthodox  creed, 
and  for  the  completion  of  a  sacred 
canon.  We  know  of  King  Asoka^ 
the  contemporary  of  Seleucus,  send- 
ing his  royal  missive  to  the  assem- 
bled elders,  and  telling  them  what 
to  do,  and  what  to  avoid,  warning 
them  also  in  his  own  name  of  the 
apocrjrphal  or  heretical  character 
of  certain  books  which,  as  he  thinks, 
ought  not  to  bo  admitted  into  the 
sacred  canon. 

We  here  learn  a  lesson,  which  is 
confirmed  bv  the  study  of  other 
religions,  that  canonical  books, 
though  they  furnish  in  most  cases 
the  most  ancient  and  most  authentic 
information  within  the  reach  of  the 
student  of  religion,  are  not  to  be 
trusted  implicitiy,  nay,  that  they 
must  be  submitted  to  a  more  search- 
ing criticism  and  to  more  stringent 
tests  than  any  other  historical 
books.  For  that  purpose  the  Science 
of  Lang^g^  has  proved  in  many 
eases  a  most  valuable  auxiliary.  It 
is  not  easy  to  imitate  ancient  lan- 
guage so  as  to  deceive  the  prac- 
tised eye  of  the  grammarian,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  imitate  ancient 
thought  that  should  not  betray  to 
the  historian  its  modem  origin. 
A  forged  book,  like  the  Esour  Yeda, 
which  deceived  even  Voltaire,  and 
was  published  by  him  as  *  the  most 
precious  gifb  for  which  the  West 
was  indebted  to  the  East,'  could 
hardly  impose  again  on  any  San- 
skrit scholar  of  the  present  day. 
This  most  precious  gift  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  is  about  the  silliest 
book  that  can  bo  read  by  the  stu- 
dent of  religion,  and  all  one  can 
say  in  its  defence  is  that  the  original 
writer  never  meant  it  as  a  forgery, 
never  intended  it  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  used  by  Voltaire.  I 
may  add  that  a  book  wluch  has  lately 
attracted  considerable  attention,  La 
Bible  dans  Vlnde^  by  M.  JacoUiot, 


belongs  to  the  same  class  of  books. 
Though  the  passages  from  tbe 
sacrea  books  of  the  Brahmans  are 
not  given  in  the  original,  but  onlj 
in  a  very  poetical  French  transla- 
tion, no  banskrit  scholar  woald 
hesitate  for  one  moment  to  say  that 
they  are  forgeries,  and  that  IL 
Jacolliot,  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  tTustice  at  Chandemagore, 
has  been  deceived  by  his  natiTe 
teacher.  We  find  many  childish 
and  foolish  things  in  the  Veda,  but 
when  we  read  the  following  lizie,  as 
an  extract  from  the  Veda : 

La  femme  c'est  TAme  de  rhumaniU,^ 

it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  is 
the  folly  of  the  nineteenth  centniy, 
and  not  of  the  childhood  of  the 
human  race.  M.  Jacolliot's  conch- 
sions  and  theories  are  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  his  materials. 

With  all  the  genuine  documents 
for  studying  the  history  of  the  reli- 
gions of  mankind  that  have  lately 
been  brought  to  light,  and  with  the 
great  facilities  which  a  more  eiten- 
sive  study  of  Oriental  langpuges 
has  afforded  to  scholars  at  laige  for 
investigating  the  deepest  springs  of 
religious  thought  all  over  the  world, 
a  comparative  study  of  retigions  has 
become  a  necessity.     A  science  of 
religion,  based  on  a  comparison  of 
all,  or  at  all  events,  of  the  most 
important,  religions  of  mankind,  is 
now  only  a  question  of  time.    It  is 
demanded   by  those   whose  Toioe 
cannot  be  disregarded.     Its  title, 
though  implying  as  yet  a  promise 
rather  than  a  frimlment,  has  become 
more  or  less  fiamiliar  in  Gennanj, 
France,  and  America ;  its  great  pro- 
blems have  attracted  the  eyes  of  many 
inquirers,  and  its  results  have  been 
anticipated  either  with  fear  or  ^ith 
delight.     It  becomes  the  dnlj  of 
those  wiio  have  devoted  their  life 
to  the  study  of  the  principal  reli- 
gions of  the  world  in  their  ori|[ipaI 
documents,  and  who  value  rehgion 
and  reverence  it  in  whatever  fom 
it  may  present  itself^  to  take  pos- 
session of  this  new  territoiy  in  the 
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name  of  trae  science,  and  ibns  to 
protect  iia  sacred  precincts  from 
the  inroads  of  mere  liabblers.  Those 
who  wonld  use  a  comparative  stady 
of  relig^ioDB  as  a  means  for  debasing 
Christianity  by  exalting  the  other 
religions  of  mankind,  are  to  my 
mind  as  dangerous  allies  as  those 
who  think  it  necessary  to  debase 
all  other  religions  in  order  to  exalt 
Christianity.  Science  wants  no  par- 
tisans.   I  make  no  secret  that  true 
Christianiiy  seems  to  me  to  become 
more  and  more  exalted  the  more 
we  know  and  the  more  we  appro* 
date  the  treasures  of  truth  hidden 
in  the  despised    religions  of  the 
world.    But  no  one  can  honestly 
arrive  at  that  conviction,  unless  he 
uses  honestly  the  same  measure  for 
all  rehgions.     It  would  be  fatal  for 
any  rehgion  to  claim  an  exceptional 
treatment)  most  of  all  for  Chris- 
tianity.    Christianity  enjoyed  no 
privileges  and  claimed  no  immuni- 
ties when  it  boldly  confronted  and 
confounded  the  most  ancient  and 
the  most  powerful  religions  of  the 
world.    Even  at  present  it  craves 
no  mercy,  and  it  receives  no  mercy 
from  those  whom  our  missionaries 
have  to  meet  face  to  face  in  every 
part  of  the  wprld ;  and  unless  our 
religion  has  ceased  to  be  what  it 
was,  its  defenders  should  not  shrink 
from  this  new  trial  of  strength,  but 
should  encourage  raiher  than  de- 
preciate the  study  of  comparative 
theolc^. 

And  let  me  remark  this,  in  the 
very  beginning,  that  no  other  reli- 
gion, with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  early  Buddhism,  would  have 
favoured  the  idea  of  an  impartial 
comparison  of  the  principal  reli- 
gions of  the  world — would  have 
tolerated  our  science.  Nearly  every 
religion  seems  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage c^  the  Pharisee  rather  than 
of  the  publican.  It  is  Christianity 
alone  which,  as  the  religion  of 
humaniiy,  as  the  religion  of  no 
caste,  of  no  chosen  people,  has 
taught  us  to  respect  the  history  of 
humanity,  as  a  whole,  to  discover 


the  traces  of  a  divine  wisdom  and 
love  in  the  g^emmeot  of  all  the 
races  of  mankind,  and  to  recognise, 
if  possible,  even  in  the  lowest  and 
crudest  forms  of  religious  belief, 
not  the  work  of  demoniacal  agen- 
cies, but  something  that  indicates 
a  divine  guidance,  something  that 
makes  us  perceive,  with  St.  Peter, 
*  that .  Gt>d  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, but  that  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  him  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  with  him.' 

In  no  religion  was  there  a  soil  so 
well  prepared  for  the  cultivation  of 
Comparative  Theology  as  in  our 
own.  The  position  which  Chris- 
tianity from  the  very  beginning 
took  up  with  regard  to  Judaism, 
served  as  the  first  lesson  in  com- 
parative theology,  and  directed  the 
attention  even  of  the  unlearned  to 
a  comparison  of  two  religions,  dif- 
fering in  their  conception  of  the 
Deity,  in  their  estimate  of  huma- 
nity, in  their  motives  of  moraliiy, 
and  in  their  hope  of  immortality, 
yet  sharing  so  much  in  common  that 
there  are  but  few  of  the  psalms 
and  prayers  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  .which  a  Christian  cannot 
heartily  join  even  now,  and  but  few 
rules  of  morality  which  he  ought 
not  even  now  to  obey.  If  we  have 
once  learnt  to  see  in  the  exclusive 
religion  of  the  Jews  a  preparation 
of  what  was  to  be  the  all-embra- 
cing religion  of  humanity,  we  shall 
feel  mu(m  less  difficulty  iu  recog- 
nising in  the  mazes  of  other  reH. 
gions  a  hidden  purpose ;  a  wandering 
in  the  desert,  it  may  be,  but  a  prepa- 
ration also  for  the  land  of  promise. 

A  study  of  these  two  religions, 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  such 
as  it  has  long  been  carried  on  by 
some  of  our  most  learned  divines^ 
simultaneously  with  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Boman  mythology,  has, 
in  fifict^  served  as  a  most  useful 
preparation  for  wider  inquiries, 
liven  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
committed  by  earlier  scholars  have 
proved  useful  to  those  who  followed 
after ;  and,  once  corrected,  they  are 
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not  Hkelj  to  be  oommitted  again. 
The  opinion,«£Qr  instance,  that  the 
pagan  rehgionB  were  mere  corrap- 
tionfi  of  Ihe  reUgian  o£  the  Old 
Testament,  onoe  sapported  by  men 
of  high  authority  and  great  learn- 
ing, is  now  as  completely  snnen- 
dered  as  the  attempts  of  explaining 
Greek  and  Latin  as  oorraptions  of 
Hebrew.  The  theory  again,  that 
there  was  a  primeval  preternatural 
revelation  granted  to  the  fathers  of 
the  human  race,  and  that  ^e  grains 
of  truth  which  catch  our  eye  when 
exploring  the  temples  of  heathen 
idols,  are  the  scattered  fragments 
of  that  sacred  h8ir]oom,-^the  seeds 
that  fell  by  the  wayside  or  upon 
stony  places — would  £nd  but  few 
supporters  at  present ;  no  more,  in 
&ct,  than  the  theory  that  there 
was  in  the  beginning  one  complete 
and  perfect  primeval  .  language, 
broken  up  in  later  times  into  ^le 
numberless  languages  of  the  world. 

Some  other  principles,  too,  have 
been  established  within  this  limited 
sphere  by  a  comparison  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity  with  the  religions  of 
Greece  and  Borne,  which  will  prove 
extremely  useful  in  guiding  us  in  our 
own  researches.  It  has  been  proved, 
for  instance,  that  the  language  of 
antiquity  is  not  like  the  language  of 
our  own  times ;  that  the  language  of 
the  East  is  not  like  the  language  of 
the  West ;  and  that,  unless  we  make 
allowance  for  this,  we  cannot  but 
misinterpret  the  utterances  of  the 
most  ancient  teachers  and  poets 
of  the  human  race.  The  same  words 
do  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  English,  iu  Latin  and 
French:  much  less  can  we  expect 
that  the  words  of  any  modem  lan- 
guage should  be  the  exact  equivalents 
of  an  ancient  Semitic  language,  such 
as  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testunent. 

Ancient  words  and  ancient 
thoughts,  for  both  go  together, 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  abstraction  in  which,  for  instance, 
active  powers,  whether  natoral  or 
supematoial,  oan  be  represented  in 


any  but  a  personal  and  more  or  less 
human  form.  When  we  speak  of  a 
temptationfrom  within  or  &omiritlk- 
out,  it  was  more  natural  for  ^  u* 
dents  to  speak  of  a  tempter,  irlietiier 
in  a  human  or  in  an  animal  fom; 
when  we  speak  of  the  ever-prewnt 
help  of  God,  they  call  the  Lend 
their  rock,  and  their  fortress,  tiieb 
buckler,  and  their  high  tower; 
what  with  us  is  a  heavenly  mesaage, 
or  a  godsend,  was  to  them  a'winged 
messenger;  what  vre  call  diTioe 
guidance,  ihey  speak  of  as  a  piikrctf 
a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way,  soda 
pillar  of  light  to  give  them  light;  a 
reftige  £rom  the  storm,  and  a  shadow 
from  the  heat.  What  is  really  meant 
is  no  doubt  the  same,  and  the  &Tiltis 
ours,  not  theirs,  if  we  wilfnUj  nos- 
interpret  the  language  of  ancient 
prophets,  if  we  persist  in  under- 
standing their  words  in  their  out- 
ward and  material  aspect  onlj,  and 
forget  that  before  languBge  bad 
sanctioned  a  distinction  between 
the  concrete  and  the  abstivi 
between  the  purely  spiriteal  as 
opposed  to  the  coarsely  mateiial, 
the  intention  of  the  speakers  oom- 
prebends  both  the  ooncrete  and  tk 
abstract,  both  the  material  and  tbe 
spiritual,  in  a  manner  which  has 
become  quite  strange  to  us,  thoogh 
it  lives  on  in  the  language  of  evoy 
true  poet.  Unless  we  make  allov- 
ance  for  this  mental  paralkx,  all 
our  readings  in  the  ancient  skies 
will  be,  and  must  be,  efroneG&& 
Nay,  I  believe  it  can  be  proved  tiiat 
more  than  half  of  the  difficnlties  ii 
the  history  of  religious  thofo^t 
owe  their  origin  to  this  constant 
misinterpretation  of  ancient  lan- 
guage by  modem  langnage,  of 
ancient  thought  by  modem  thoogiit 
That  much  of  what  seems  to  ns, 
and  seemed  to  the  best  among  ^ 
ancients,  irrational  and  irreverent 
in  the  m3rthologies  of  India,  Greece, 
and  Italy  can  thus  be  removed,  ao^ 
that  many  of  their  childish  bh^ 
can  thus  be  read  again  in  their 
original  child-like  sense,  has  been 
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proved  by  the  lesearolieB  of  Com- 
paratire  MjthologistB.  The  phase 
of  language  whicli  gives  rise,  inevi- 
tablj,  we  maj  say,  to  these  mis- 
nnderstandingSy  is  earlier  than  tlie 
earliest  Hterary  dociuqients.  Its 
xrofrk  m  the  Aiyan  languages  was 
done  before  tiie  time  of  the  Veda, 
before  the  time  of  Homer,  though 
its  influence  continues  to  be  felt  to 
a  mnch  later  period. 

Is  it  likely  that  the  Semitic  lan- 
gDAges,  and,  more  partionlarly, 
Hebrew,  should,  as  by  a  miracle, 
have  escaped  the  inflnence  of  a 
process  which  is  inherent  in  the 
very  nature  and  growth  of  lan- 
goage,  which,  in  &ct,  may  rightly 
be  called  an  Tnfantine  disease, 
against  which  no  precautions  can 
be  of  any  a;vail  P 

And  if  it  is  not,  are  we  likely  to 
lose  anything  if  we  try  to  get  at 
the  most  ancient^  tiie  most  original 
intention  of  sacred  traditions,  in- 
stead of  being  satisfied  with  theit 
later  aspect^  their  modem  misinter- 
pretatimis?  Have  we  lost  any- 
thing if,  while  reading  the  story  of 
Hephaestos  splitting  open  with  his 
axe  the  head  of  Zeos,  and  Al^ene 
springing  from  it  ftill  armed,  we 
perceive  behind  this  savage  inu^ 
gery,  Zens  as  the  bright  Sky,  his 
forehead  as  the  East,  Hephaestos 
as  the  young,  not  yet  risen  Snn, 
and  Athene  as  the  Dawn,  the 
daughter  of  the  Sky,  stepping  forth 
from  the  fonntain-head  of  light — 

rXavKMiric,  with  eyes  like  an  owl 
(and  beant^  they  are) ; 

Ilopdeyoc,  pore  as  a  virgin ; 

Xpvffca,  tJkie  golden ; 

'Aiqp/a,  lighting  np  the  tops  of 
the  movntfluns,  and  her  own  glo- 
rions  Parthenon  in  her  own  fk- 
vonrite  town  of  Athens ; 

IlaXXac,  whirling  the  shafts  of 
light; 

'AXca,  the  gienial  warmth  of  the 
morning; 

np^^ioxoc,  the  foremost  champion 
in  the  battle  between  night  and  day; 

UavarKotj  in  full  armoor,  in  her 


panoply  of  light,  driving  away  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  awakening 
men  to  a  bright  life,  to  bright 
thoughts,  to  bright  endeavours. 

Would  the  Greeks  have  had  less 
reverence  for  their  gods  if,  instead 
of  believing  that  ApoBon  and  Ar- 
temis mnrdered  the  twelve  chil- 
dren of  Niobe,  they  had  perceived 
that  Niobe  was,  in  a  former  period 
of  language,  a  name  of  snow  and 
winter,  and  that  no  more  was  in- 
tended by  the  ancient  poet  than  that 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  the  vernal  dei- 
ties, must  slay  every  year  with  their 
darts  the  brilliant  and  beautiful, 
but  doomed  children  of  the  Snow  P 
Is  it  not  something  worth  knowing, 
worth  knowing  even  to  us  after  the 
lapse  of  four  or  five  thousand  years, 
that  before  the  separation  of  the 
Aryan  race,  before  the  existence  of 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  or  Latin,  before 
the  gods  of  the  Veda  had  been 
worshipped,  and  before  there  was 
a  sanctaary  of  Zeus  among  the 
sacred  oaks  of  Dodona,  one  supreme 
deity  had  been  found,  had  been 
named,  had  been  invoked  by  the 
ancestors  of  our  race,  and  had  been 
invoked  by  a  name  which  has  never 
been  ezceUed  by  any  other  name  ? 

No,  if  a  critical  examination  of  the 
ancient  langaage  of  the  Jews  leads 
to  no  worse  results  than  those 
which  have  followed  from  a  careful 
interpretation  of  the  petrified  lan- 
guage of  ancient  India  and  Greece, 
weneed  notfear ;  we  shall  be  gainers, 
not  losers.  Like  an  old  precious 
medal,  the  ancient  religion,  after 
the  rust  of  ages  has  been  removed, 
will  come  out  in  all  its  pmity  and 
brightness:  and  the  image  which 
it  discloses  wiU  be  the  image  of  the 
Father,  the  Father  of  all  the  na- 
tions upon  earth;  and  the  super- 
scription, when  we  can  read  it 
again,  will  be,  not  only  in  Jadsea, 
but  in  the  languages  of  all  the 
races  of  the  world,  the  Word  of 
Qodj  revealed,  where  alone  it  can 
be  revealedf^-revealed  in  the  heart 
of  man. 
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LIFB  IN  INDIA. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  OYERLAin)   SOUTE. 


rthe  good  old  days  when  India 
was  only  approached  bj  the 
Tpnte  stmck  ont  by  Yasco  di  Gkima 
(and  those  days  were  jet  dawning 
considerably  less  than  half  a  centory 
since)  the  voyage  ronnd  the  Cape 
was  a  formi&lue  undertaking  not 
to  be  thought  of  save  when  stem 
necessity  made  it  inevitable.  The 
eastward  bound  traveller  of  that 
time  was,  as  compared  with  the 
modem  specimen,  an  adventurous 
navigator  like  unto  the  Argonauts. 
Embarking  at  the  East  India  Docks 
or  Gravesend  or  Portsmouth  he  had 
to  abandon  himself  to  a  life  on  the 
ocean  wave  and  a  home  in  the 
good  ship  Bellerophon  or  what  not 
(looo  tons  Ai  for  13  years)  for 
the  next  three,  six,  or  nine  months. 
It  was  with  him  much  as  though  he 
took  unfurnished  apartments  with 
the  view  of  settling  down  for  a 
reasonable  period:  his  cabin  was 
made  over  to  him  bare,  and  he 
adorned  it  with  such  articles  as  he 
pleased  to  place,  or  could  find  room 
for,  therein.  If  of  simple  tastes,  he 
contented  himself  with  such  ne- 
cessaries as  a  cot,  wash-hand-stand, 
and  chest  of  drawers — if  of  a  luxu- 
rious turn  of  mind  he  encumbered 
his  small  cell  with  many  things 
that  were  not  absolutely  mdispen- 
sable  and  that  were  vexy  mucn  in 
the  way  in  the  first  gale  of  wind. 
Sufficiently  monotonous  was  this 
long  sea  voyage  with  its  daily 
routine,  the  repetition  of  the  routine 
of  every  preceding  day  for  months. 
It  was  an  agreeable  relief  to  this 
monotony  to  see  a  school  of  por- 
poises or  a  stray  dolphin.  To  speak 
some  passing  vessel  was  an  adven- 
ture that  sJTorded  passengers  and 
crew  healthy  mental  occupation 
for  several  hours.  And  the  chance 
of   seeing    land   (even    though    it 


might  be  some  uninhabited  reef) 
was  matter  of  anxious  thought  aad 
ouriosify  for  two  or  three  days. 
There,  was  certainly  some  degne 
of  probability  that  the  voyage  wonU 
be  attended  by  some  incident  Hoi 
was  not  necessarily  anticipated,  kt 
then  the  novelty  was  not  almjs 
on  the  side  of  advantage.  Advene 
winds  might  take  the  good  ship  &r 
out  of  her  track  and  give  hers 
chance  of  making  the  intunate  ac- 
quaintance  of  an  iceberg  in  the 
southern  seas.  Becalmed  upon  tb 
line,  she  might  for  weeks  fioi: 
upon  the  placid  ocean  an  idle  log- 
her  sails  flapping  lazily  against  tk 
maste.  The  victim  of  a  storm  slie 
might  have  put  into  the  Cape  &r 
repairs,  and  thus  afford  the  passeo- 
gers  an  opportunity  of  learning 
something  of  some  of  the  interest^ 
ing  races  of  Africa;  or  tempest- 
stricken,  she  might  drift  abont  tbe 
waste  of  waters  until  relieved  hj 
some  ship  sailing  in  her  conned  or 
sink — ^her  tale  of  agony  untold- 
out  of  the  reach  of  aid  and  &r  to 
the  sight  of  man  for  ever. 

It  was  a  voyage  that  had  to  l» 
prepared  for  with  due  forethongbt 
and    deliberation.      Far  from  tbe 
cleanly  services   of  the  laondress. 
ihe  voyager  had  to  depend  entirelj 
upon  the  resources  of  his  wardrobe 
to  insure  his  ocoasional  appeannce 
in  clean  raiment.     Six  dozen  shnt^ 
and    other    articles  in  propoHaoo 
constituted  a  stock  that  had  to  be 
carefully  and  economicallj  drswc 
upon  until  it  was  certain  that  the 
voyage  would  not  be  a  singolarlj 
slow  one  or  until,  the  vessel  putting 
in  at  some  port,  there  was  a  chance 
of  sending  things  to  the  wash,    li 
he  requir^  soda  water,  or  anythiflg 
from   Holloway's  pills  to  oeil  de 
perdnx  champagne  that  was  not  to 
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be  had  of  the  steward,  lie  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  in  sach  a  stock  as 
would  carry  him  through.  And, 
unless  he  possessed  the  sleeping 
power  of  a  dormoase,  he  had  to 
furnish  himself  with  such  a  store 
of  books,  cards,  chess  paraphernalia 
^.,  as  wonld  assist  him  in  killing 
the  time  not  employed  in  the  re- 
gular and  often  repeated  duties  of 
eating  and  sleeping. 

The  society  on  board  one  of  these 
marine  prisons  was  guided  by  the 
strictest  roles  of  precedence,  and 
formality  was  often  there  more 
rigid  than  it  is  on  shore.  The 
government  was  of  a  despotic 
nature,  tempered  (very  badly  tem- 
pered sometimes)  by  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  captain.  Cap- 
tain by  oonrtesy — master  in  point 
of  faci— the  skipper  was  a  pow6r 
in  his  own  ship.  To  his  right  as  the 
point  of  honour  at  the  dinner-table 
was  placed  that  lady  whose  husband 
occupied  the  uppermost  rung  of  the 
sociflJ  ladder:  on  his  left  sat  the 
lady  next  in  degree :  and  ladies  of 
less  importance  had  to  content 
themselves  with  positions  right  and 
left  of  the  chief  officer  and  doctor. 
Though  some  were  hardy  enough 
to  declare  the  captain  to  be  only  the 
master  of  a  floating  hotel,  he  was  to 
the  majority  (including  himself  of 
■course)  a  ruler  whose  smile  gave 
pleasure  and  whose  frown  caused 
terror  to  all  around.  To  those  of 
the  weaker  sex  he  was  a  condescend- 
ing companion  who  entertaiued 
them  with  agreeable  discourse  about 
various  marine  wonders — the  sailing 
powers  of  his  own  craft,  and  so  forth. 
To  the  youngsters  of  the  male  sex 
with  fast  proclivities  be  was  a  hard 
task-master  who  ordered  lights  to 
be  extinguished  at  a  preposterously 
early  hour  and  threatened  to  put  in 
irons  those  passengers  who  were 
sociably  and  innocently  mutinous. 
TheinhabitantB  of  the  saloon  (cuddy 
more  correctly)  were  as  one  family, 
of  which  the  captain  was  a  foster  or 
Btep-&ther,  and  the  senior  officers 
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and  doctors  close  relations ;  every- 
body knew  everything  (or  pretended 
to  know,  which  was  much  the 
same)  about  everybody  else,  and 
nearly  everybody  quarrelled  more 
or  less  with  nearly  every  other 
body  in  a  strictly  fiimily  manner. 
Strangers  met  on  board  at  Ports- 
mouth to  part  at  Calcutta  dearest 
friends  and  forget  each  other  most 
completely  six  weeks  afterwards. 
Bachelors  and  spinsters  wooed  and 
were  won — married  at  the  Cape — 
and  reached  their  destination  as 
old  married  people  whose  honey- 
moon had  long  since  waned.  Half 
a  dozen  people  who  came  on  board 
with  spotless  fame  quitted  the 
vessel  without  a  rag  of  reputation 
left,  and  successive  batches  of  pas- 
sengers upon  parting  with  the 
captain  softened  his  agony  at  losing 
them  by  presenting  him  with  a 
testimonial  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
piece  of  silver  and  a  very  long  letter 
that  represented  him  as  being  a 
happy  compound  of  the  skilful 
navigator  and  polished  gentleman. 

There  are  some  few  people  who 
still  attempt  the  long  sea  voyage 
between  India  and  England. 
People  who  think  they  require  a 
long  rest  to  mind  and  body,  and 
miuch  sea  air,  occasionally  patronise 
this  route.  But  for  the  world  in 
general  the  overland  route  is  the 
only  one  dreamt  of.  A  different 
affair  altogether  is  this  overland 
trip.  Though  a  shirt  collar  and 
tooth-brush  would  barely  suffice 
for  it,  a  man  might  very  well 
attempt  it  with  little  more  impedi- 
menta than  a  carpet-bag.  To  the 
overland  passenger  it  does  not  occur 
to  have  to  think  of  furnishing  a 
cabin — that  is  done  for  him.  And 
the  journey  from  port  to  port  only 
occuppng  a  few  days,  he  findH 
repeated  opportunities— at  Malta, 
Alexandria,  Suez,  Aden,  Galle  and 
where  not,— of  buying  anything 
that  may  be  necessary  to  his  com- 
fort. 

Being    on    board    an    overland 
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steamer  the  passenger  finds  none 
of  that  formality  .which  distiBgaishes 
the  sailing  vessel.  He  is  one  of  a 
large  party  occapying  an  hotel,  and, 
whether  count  or  cobbler,  receives 
saeh  accommodation  as  he  pays  for. 
There  is  no  rale  of  precedence  to 
indicate  his  position  at  the  dinner- 
table.  The  only  known  law  at  that 
hospitable  board,  is,  First  come,  first 
served ;  and  he  who  is  first  to  come 
may  tskke  np  any  position  (save 
those  set  aside  for  the  ofiicers)  that 
ke  selects.  To  the  purser  he  is  a 
number,  like  a  convict  at  Portland. 
To  the  stewards  also  he  is  a  number : 
and  to  the  captain  he  is  nobody. 

Very  mixed    is  the    society  on 
board  one  of  the  P.  and  O.  or  Mes- 
sftgeries  Lnperiaies  steamers.   Civi- 
lians and  military  officers    of  all 
jgrades,  indigo  planters,  barristers, 
gentlemen  (perhaps  noblemen)  of 
fortune  who  go  out  to  seek  amuse- 
ment, gentlemen  of  nb  fortune  who 
go  out  in  search  of  the  root  of  all 
evil  or   the    pagoda  tree,   trades- 
people, Bengallee    Baboos,    Egyp- 
tians, and  others  are  thrown  toge- 
ther in  a  state  of  complete  confusion 
oat  of  which  they  may  extricate 
themselves  as  best  they  oan.    There 
is   A. — ^the  High  Court  Judge — a 
judicial  dignitary  of  high  standing 
and  mature  age,  doomed  for  two 
or  three  weeks  to  ait  between  B.  and 
G. :  B.  being  a  yonthful  mechanical 
engineer  who  dropn  his  aspirates, 
eats  peas  with  his  knife,  and  loves 
his  beer,  not  wisely  but  too  well; 
while  C.  is  a  young  subaltern  who 
is  utterly  insensible  to  all  civilian 
distinctions  and  recognises  only  as 
worthy  of .  his  respect  the  gsJiant 
I5i8t  to  which  he  belongs  and  the 
rules  of  whist  which  he  practises. 
There,  again,  is  D.,  wine  merchant 
and  general  dealer  (retail  vendor 
of  hermetically   sealed  provisions, 
cheroots,   tobacco,  oilman's  stores, 
children's    toys,  Birmingham  jew- 
elry, &c.  &c.)  in  Calcutta,  who,  all 
unknown   to   European   fame,   has 
passed  in  England  as  a  merchant 


prince;  thene'is  Ihe mtfeftuaaUi  D. 
located  next  to  an  old  custoiDer 
who  erst  while  retnrned  to  him  son. 
dry  bottles  of  a  fluid -which  he  lad 
sold  as  claret,  but  which  upon  ex- 
amination by  the  purchaser,  bad 
proved  to  be  more  closely  allied  t* 
vinegar  than  to  any  other  martet- 
able  commodity.  And  so  it  is 
throughout.  The  several  ps^ec- 
gers  become,  as  it  were,  a  pack  r 
cards  in  which  there  is  littie  dif- 
ference between  the  king  and  deoee : 
cbauce  cuts  them ;  and  the  pnrvr 
deals  them  wiUi  verj  alight  Te*«i 
to  where  they  fall. 

Not  altogether  Inxurkms  are  tk 
accommodation  and  eratertaiiinin: 
of  the  overland  steantiers.    ItisM^ 
absolutely  agreeable  to  he  ane  of 
four  occupying  a  f(Mrr«-bertfa  cabb 
'in  which  there  is  barely  room  for 
two  to  stand  upright  at  one  tioK 
and  certainly  mot  more  than  eooag: 
space  for  one  to  perform  his  toilette. 
It  is  not  always  parttcularlj  plea- 
sant dining  in  a  P.  and  0.  Rteune 
saloon  where,  flanked  on  either  sidf^ 
by  the  cabins  of  pasaengerB,  one  i' 
kept  keenly  alive  to  one's  positige 
by  the  wailings  of  teething  inhai- 
and  sea^sick  ad  alts.     To  feel  per- 
petually the  vibrat'ion  or  pshatior 
of  screw  or  paddle,  and  smell  in- 
cessantly the  combined  essenee  bor 
of  the  engine 'room  said  thej^ej. 
can  hardly  be  considered  the  most 
pleasing  employment  of  the  seoses 
of  feeling  and  sight.     Nor  ave  m^ 
ters  improved  by  nndergonig  tkK- 
esperiences  in  the  iPFO>rst  season  o: 
the  Red  Sea  when  it  is  agosf  i' 
wear  the  n^ostothereal  gaameatsvii 
an  anxious  task  to  keep  one's  self 
reasonably  dry  and  as  far  rsmoTed 
from  fever  heat  as  ia  possible.    Bat 
then,  whatever  OUT  disoomCotteioaj 
be,  ^ihe   journey  is   oompaaatifeJj 
soon    over,  -and    the    philosopbo" 
accepts  his  sufferings  with  resigns 
tion,  knowing  that  the  end  is  soc 
far  off". 

To  post  a  IcHer  in  London  on 
Friday  the  ist  October,  that  shall 
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be  delivered  in  Bombay  on  Batnrday 
the  23rd,  is  a  fact  that   may  be 
accomplished  now,   though  half  a 
cenfcaiy  since  a  missive  was  on  its 
way  as  many  months  as  it  now  is 
weeks ;  and  the  passenger,  by  good 
lock,  may  be  equally  expeditions. 
Ijeaving  London  on  Friday  night 
(ist),  he  is  at.  Marseilles  on  Sunday 
morning  (3rd).     If  not  impeded  by 
Ja^rgage  he  snatches  his  hand  port- 
manteau and  hat  box  from  under 
his  seat  in   the  railway  carriage, 
jnmps   into   the   first  well  horsed 
cub  waiting  outside,  and  gets  on 
board  the  steamer,  while  tba  mails 
are  being  taken  in.     LeaTing  Mar- 
seilles on  the    3rd  he  in  all  pro- 
bability arrives  at  Alexandria  on 
the  8th.     The  journey  across  the 
desert  is  an  affair  of  twelve  hours, 
and  on  the   loth  he  embarks  again 
at  Suez.     Touching  Aden  early  on 
the  1 5th,  he  finds  himself  at  Bom- 
bay on  the  24th  and  possibly  on  the 
ijrd. 

Bat  this  does  not  represent  the 
most  rapid  communication  now  pos- 
sible ;  and  (setting  aside  the  dream 
of  the  Euphrates  valley  line,  and 
Indians  great  iron  way,  that  is  to 
bring  England  and  her  great  de- 
pendency within  a  few  days  of 
each  other),  the  existing  route  may 
Bpeedily  be  very  materially  short- 
ened and  improved.  The  route  by 
Brindisi  occupies  two  days  less  than 
that  by  Marseilles,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  by  improved  rnzming  on 
the  French  and  Italian  lines  of  rail- 
way to  make  the  saving  more  sub- 
stantial. The  route  by  Trieste  is 
also  shorter  and  similarly  bu8C«>- 
tible  of  improvement.  And  the 
liope  is  not  wholly  vain  that  within 
a  reasonable  time  rail  commnnica- 
tion  may  have  still  further  super- 
seded the  services  of  steamers  west- 
■^ard  of  Alexandria. 

On  the  Bide  of  India  greater 
facilities  of  internal  communidation 
are  nccessarv,  and  in  some  in- 
Ffances  have  been  projected.  While 
tlie   mails  for    every  province    of 


India  go  in  the  first  instance  to 
Bombay,  the  means  for  distributing 
them  are  very  far  from  satisfactory. 
Those  for  Bengal,  the  North-west 
Provinces,  Oude,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Punjaub,  pass  from  Bom- 
bay through  Allahabad  (the  capital 
of  the  North-west  Provinces).  The 
distance  from  Bombay  to  Allahabad 
is  977  miles,  and  over  800  miles  of 
this  distance  are  accomplished  by 
rail  in  thirty-six  hours;  but,  un- 
happily, the  other  120  miles  (be- 
tween Nagpore  and  Jubbulporo) 
have  to  be  performed  in  a  mail  cart, 
the  line  of  rail  not  beincc  within 
several  months  of  completion,  and 
the  performance  is  a  work  of  un- 
certainty, and  not  less  than  tweniy- 
four  hours.  From  Allahabad  the 
Bengal  mails  go  south-eastward, 
and  those  for  Oude  and  the  Pun- 
jaub to  the  north-west ;  but  while 
the  544  miles  from  Allahabad  to 
Calcutta  are  traversed  by  rail  in 
twenty-eight  hours,  the  great  main 
line  into  the  Punjaub,  that  already 
extends  over  1,100  miles  to  Um- 
balla,  and  will  be  shortly  opened  to 
Lahore,  does  not  by  any  means 
provide  for  the  carriage  of  mails 
over  the  length  or  breadth  of  the 
Punjab. 

Then,  too,  there  are  but  few 
branch  lines  of  rail  ready  for  traffic, 
and  not  any  adequate  number  se- 
riously contemplated.  Tracts  of 
country  as  large  as  England  arc 
yet  to  be  found  in  India  destitute 
of  every  vestige  of  an  iron  way ; 
and  journeys  of  several  hundred 
miles  have  yet  to  be  undertaken  by 
some  method  of  progression  that 
has  passed  out  of  the  memory  of 
the  Briton  in  England.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  main  lines  have  by 
any  means  done  what  might  be  ex- 
pected of  them.  A  link  is  yet  want- 
ing in  the  chain  that  is  to  connect 
Bengal  and  Bombay ;  and  a  great 
many  links  are  required  to  complete 
the  connection  between  Madras  and 
any  other  province.  From  Calcutta, 
Madras  is  best  approached  by  sea : 
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a  letter  sent  overland  from  one 
capital  to  the  other,  coald  only  be 
expected  to  arrive  in  twelve  to  four- 
teen days,  .and  the  traveller  who 
attempted  this  roate  might  never 
be  expected  to  arrive  at  all. 

Betorning  to  the  consideration  of 
the  overland  journey,  we  will  de« 
scribe  some  of  its  principal  features 
in  respect  of  Eastern  experience.  It 
is  at  Alexandria  that  one  obtains 
the  first  glimpse  of  oriental  life. 
Here,  as  it  were,  east  and  west 
meet  and  struggle  for  mastery.  In 
the  European  quarter,  the  west, 
principally  represented  by  France, 
is  paramount.  In  the  bazaars  Asia 
and  Africa  predominate.  The  whole 
place  is  a  jumble  of  the  scenes 
favoured  by  Haroun  Alraschid,  and 
those  happy  streets  in  Paris,  in 
which  three  houses  out  of  four  are 
cafes.  The  peculiarities  that  first 
suggest  themselves  to  the  newly 
arrived  visitor  are  dirt,  heaf,  and 
ileas ;  those  that  immediately  follow 
are  the  ascendency  of  the  French  in 
Egypt,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  you  come  upon  natives  who 
liave  less  than  the  normal  number 
of  eyes  or  fingers.  The  canal  pos* 
Kibly  explains  the  former,  the  con- 
scnption  fully  accounts  for  the 
latter.  Militairy  service  under  the 
banners  of  the  Pasha  does  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  the  Pasha*s 
subjects,  so,  as  all  who  are  physi- 
cally competent  are  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  serve,  it  is  a  common 
piuctise  with  these  ingenious  people 
to  put  out  an  eye  or  amputate  the 
trigger  finger.  One-eyed  calenders 
meet  the  wayfarer  at  every  turn, 
and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  oph- 
thalmia (prevalent  as  this  disease 
i.^)  has  caused  the  loss  of  vision  in 
HO  many  instances. 

In  the  European  quarter  one  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  la  belle  France. 
The  principal  thoroughfare  might 
bo  taken  as  an  abbreviated  edition 
of  the  .Hue  do  liivoli,  wiUi  the 
gardens  of  the  Louvre  (on  a  small 
scalo,  and  without  the  Louvre  itself) 


in  the  centre,  instead  of  on  one  ade. 
Light-bearded  Gauls  and  ItadiuE, 
who  never  seem  to  have  anj  par- 
ticular duty  to  attend  to—mde^ 
playing  dominoes  and  drinking  ess 
sucree  constitute  a  profession  of 
Alexandria — ^sit  day  and  night  in- 
side  or  outside  the  cafes  that  line 
the  street^  or  saunter  up  and  dowc 
in  front  of  the  shops  that  are  kefit 
by  more  Gauls  and  Italians.  To- 
wards the  evening  these  lighi 
hearted  and  lightly  worked  people 
may  change  the  scene  of  their  oc- 
cupations, and  go  down  to  otkr 
cafes  upon  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean; but  the  occupations 
remain  unchanged,  and  the  mnrmur 
of  the  summer  sea  is  chorossed  bj 
the  rattling  of  dice  and  dominoe? 
and  the  ch'nking  of  glasses  used 
for  the  irrepressible  eau  sucree  and 
lemonade.  At  night  cafes  and  cafa, 
coMtios^  and  cafes  chantoMts^  tables 
for  roulette  and  other  games  (fiu%- 
tiously  called  by  the  proprietor 
games  of  chance,  but  dreary  cer- 
tainties in  fact),  are  open  till  mid- 
night.  And  the  traveller  who  only 
saw  this  phase  of  Alexandrian  life 
might  well  be  in  doubt  whether  he 
were  not  back  in  MarseiUes  ona 
again. 

But  g^ing  into  the  native  portion 
oCthe  town  the  scene  is  completelj 
chang^.    Hereaway  one  mixes  in  & 
crowd  that  represents  nearly  e^eiy 
known  nationality,    and  might  k 
drawn  upon  very  satisfactorilj  to 
furnish  a  museum  of  living  eUmo- 
logical    specimens.      Here   one  i^ 
jostled  by  a  Nubian ;  there  one  runs 
against  a  Turk.     There  are  aronod 
us  people  of  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — as  far  as  language  is  con- 
cerned the  tower  of  Babel  is  here 
paralleled — and  the  study  of  man- 
kind from  China  to  Pern  might  be 
here  accomplished  by  standing  at  & 
street  comer  and  allowing  the  mob 
to  move  past  one.     Standing  at  a 
comer  however  would  be  an  under- 
taking of  a  somewhat  formAMA 
character.    The  bazaars  are  narrow^ 
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passages,  the  roadway  between  the 
rows  of  houses  being  so  confined 
that  the  inhabitants  on  either  side 
can,  withoat  mnch  difficulty,  hold 
conTcrse   and    shake  hands  (sup- 
posing they  ever  did  such  a  thing 
as  shake  hands)  from  opposite  bal- 
conies :  they  are  thronged  by  every 
description  of  man,  and  many  varie- 
ties of  animals :  flies  swarm  above, 
and  npon  every  object-  animate  and 
inanimate :  the  nature  of  many  ar- 
ticles that  crowd  the  open   shop 
fronts  are  peculiarly  objectionable 
to  the  sense  of  smell :  and  the  com- 
plete absence  of  any  sanitary   or 
drainage  arrangements  makes  the 
air  as    disagreeable   as   it  is   un- 
healthy.   The  people  of  Asia  and 
Africa  seem  to  enjoy  it  sufficiently, 
malgre  all  these  defects.  They  hang 
about  the  shops  where  are  sold  the 
kdbuhs  that  one  associates  in  one's 
*  Arabian    Nighta'    readings  with 
black  peppered,  custard  tarts  (very 
nastj  lumps  of  roasted  goats'  flesh 
skewered  together  these  kahohs  are 
in  truth)  ;  they  linger  fondly  about 
the  fruiterers,  where  grapes,  green 
figs,    melons,    pomegranates,    &c. 
tempt  the  passer-by  much  as  Pro- 
serpine was  tempted  on  her  first 
visit  to  a'snltry  clime.    They  crowd 
about  the  vendors  of  cherry  pipe- 
stems,  na/rghUleSf    fezzes,   tobacco, 
and  other  articles,  and  are  to  all 
appearance  as  happy  as  they  are 
dosty  and  perspiring. 

Here  at  Alexandria  the  overland 
traveller  may,  for  the  first  time, 
hear  the  muezzin  sounding  from 
the  mosque  top  the  call  to  pious 
Moslims  to  come  and  pray.  Here 
he  sees  the  Mohammedan,  heedless 
of  passers  by,  kneeling  on  his  prayer 
carpet  (spread  in  the  open  street) 
and  praying  to  Allah  as  the  sun 
dips  in  the  western  horizon.  Here 
Are  Egyptian  and  Turkish  ladies  of 
the  harem  walking  through  the 
bazaar  and  peering  Uirough  the  eye- 
holes of  their  thick  veils  upon  a 
world  that  sees  in  them  only  wad- 
dling masses  of  many-folded  linen 


mounted  upon  preposterously  large 
and  clumsy  boots.  Here  are  those 
'Janissaries  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
the  peace  and  arrest  offenders,  and 
who  act  in  both  respects  with 
an  efficiency  equal  to  that  of  our 
own  policeman  X,  who  *runs  in' 
helpless  bank  clerks  on  the  look- 
out for  a  cab  in  the  Haymarket, 
but  too  often  fails  to  'run  in' 
some  individual  whose  idiosyncra- 
sies have  led  him  to  break  into 
a  silversmith's,  or  to  arseniciso  a 
fiither  and  mother,  six  children,  a 
cook,  a  housemaid,  and  a  maid  of 
all  work.  Here  is  the  cadi  on  his 
donkey:  and  here  one  may  well 
fancy  an  Alnaschar  with  his  baakct- 
ful  of  glass,  and  many  other  of  the 
dramatis  personcB  introduced  by  the 
inventive  Princess  Scheherazade  into 
her  series  of  tales  without  an  end. 

Leaving  Alexandria,  the  route 
over  the  desert  ,to  Suez  formerly 
passed  through  Cairo,  and  the  over- 
land passenger  relieved  the  tedium 
of  the  journey  by  a  visit  to  the 
Pyramids  and  Sphinx,  and  took  a 
good  deal  of  violent  and  disagree- 
able exercise  upon  a  donkey  of  the 
Sahara.  A  little  more  than  ten 
years  ago  the  journey  across  Egypt 
was  accomplished  in  omnibuses  upon 
a  small  scale  and  two  wheels  that 
were  supposed  to  cany  six  passen- 
gers each,  and  that  certainly  inflicted 
as  mnch  corporeal  punishment  upon 
the  unhappy  half-dozen  as  the 
human  frame  is  calculated  to  bear 
without  serious  after  consequences. 
The  escape  from  Egypt  was  as 
difficult  an  undertaking  to  the  over- 
land passengers  of  those  days  as  it 
was  to  the  Jews  when  they  effected 
their  exodus  from  that  land  of 
bondage.  When  the  steamers  were 
at  all  mil,  the  rush  for  a  good  place 
in  the  vans  was  something  like  the 
struggle  for  a  front  seat  in  the 
gallery  of  a  London  theatre  on 
boxing  night;  the  heat  to  be  en- 
dured in  the  vehicles  was  often  a 
very  painful  novelty  to  tho  unini- 
tiated   Englishman;    it    was    far 
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from  certain  that  tbe  conveyance 
did  not  upset  or  break  down  half 
way  between  two  stations ;  the* 
refresh  men  ts  to  bo  obtained  on  the 
journey  were  bad  of  their  kind  and, 
in  the  case  of  fluids,  much  adulte- 
rated by  flies,  and  flies  other  than 
those  offered  with  soup,  tea,  beer,(Sbc. 
assailed  the  wayfarer  generally  in 
such  numbers  as  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  failure  of  any  effort  made  to 
eradicate  that  one  of  Egypt's  ten 
plagues.  The  time  occupied  in  this 
pleasant  excursion  varied  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-eight  hours.  The 
passenger  who  started  in  one  of  the 
first  vans  that  left  Suez  or  Alezan^ 
dria  had  the  advantage  of  being 
drawn  by  four  fresh  horses  or  mules, 
and  obtained  fresh  relays  at  each 
changing  station — to  him  the  jour- 
ney was  a  matter  of  fourteen  hours. 
But  the  unfortunate  who  went  in 
one  of  the  vans  tliat  started  last, 
found  at  each  stage  relays  of  ani- 
mals that  had  been  used  before,  and 
accomplished  half  a  mile  where  the 
earlier  traveller  got  over  a  mile. 

At  the  present  time  Cairo  is  lefb 
several  miles  from  the  line  of  rail- 
way between  Alexandria  and  Suez, 
and  the  journey  across  occupies 
about  twelve  hours.  Although  the 
improvement  in  point  of  speed  is 
not  all  that  could  be  desired,  there 
is  a  material  increase  in  comfort 
and  certainty  of  arrival.  Sooth  to 
say  the  Egyptian  railway  is  neither 
the  fastest  nor  the  best-condncted 
line  in  the  world  ;  and  it  might  be 
true  to  say  of  it,  that  it  is  the  slowest 
and  worst  conducted.  From  the 
senior  traffic-agent  to  the  fireman, 
none  of  the  railway  employes  ap- 
pears to  consider  expedition,  regnlai- 
rity,  or  punctuality,  of  the  slightest 
importance.  Officialain  fez  «nd  blue 
frock-ooat  make  a  show  of  issoing 
and  collecting  tickets,  starting 
trains,  and  so  forth;  but  it  is  a- 
grim  prc^tence  of  business  after  all. 
It  is  not  at  all  indispensable  that 
the  passenger  should  have  a- ticket, 
for  no  one  of  the  officials  would 


exert   himself  sufficiently  to  Xske 
steps  against  a  pa88enger  traveUing 
without  one.     It  is  quite  a  lottery 
whether  luggage  entrusted  to  t\t» 
traffic    department    is     ever    seen 
again.     And  as  for  the  trains  keei>- 
ing  time,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
that,  when  the  cm gine -driver  may 
stop  the  train  for  half  an  hour  to 
run  back  and  pick  up  bis  fez  that 
has  blown  off.     Sometimes  the  train 
goes  at  a  reasonable  pace  tkat  leads 
one  to  hope  that  it  has  settled  down 
to  its  work  in  a  business-like  waj : 
then   it  will    suddenly    go   off  at 
double  express  speed  tliat  must  re- 
salt  in  nuinii^  off  the  rails  were  it 
to  last  for  any  time:  and  then  it 
will  subside  into  a  qniet  jog-trot  of 
four  miles  an  hour  that  admits  of 
the    train  being    aocompanied  bj 
Arabs;  male  and  female,  who  offer 
for    sale    hnrd  -  boiled    eg;gs    (the 
eggs  often,  containing  bcnled  embrjo 
ohicks),  unleavened  bread  and  (rait, 
and  carry  on  their  traffic  with  per- 
fect ooBftfort  to  tliemselvea  -wbJUo 
the  train  is.  in  motion* 

Bat,  although  in-uck  canaot  be 
said  for  it  on  theseore  of  eoLpeditioa 
as  compared  with  English  ideas  of 
railway  travelling,  the  line  between 
Alexandria  and  Sues  answers  its 
purpose  reasonably  well,  and  is 
satisfactory  emough  to  those  who 
look  upon  it  as  a  temporary  a»muige» 
ment  that  may  be  inftmediateiy 
superseded  by  the  employment  oi 
the  canal  route,  and  altiaw,tdy  by 
some  smperior  and  more  direct  rail- 
way system*  The  maaagera  of  IL 
Lesaeps'  great  work  promise  thai 
steamers  as  large  as  the  fine 
of  the  P.  and  O.  Co.  shall  be 
from  the  MediterraneaB  at  Alex- 
andria into  the  Red  Sea  at  Snea  is 
ten  hours ;  and  if  this  can  be  aocom- 
plished,  the  paesage  fromBngland  to 
India  will  be  shortened  by  nearly 
one  dagr  certain  (the  aavia|^  of  time 
now  oocapied  in  nashipping^  and 
reshipping  mails,  paasangem,  and 
cargo),  and  made  many  degzees 
troabiesaaMi  than  it  now^ia. 
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At     Suez,    there     is    little     or 
nothing  to  see  except  the  works  of 
the  caual,  aud  there  is  not  always 
time  to  look  at  these.      Embarked 
again  at   this  point,  the  overland 
passenger  Las  the  worst  part  of  his 
pilgrimage  immediately  before  him; 
the  Bed  Sea  passage  has  to  be  ac« 
complisbed  before   he  shall  reach 
wider  seas  and  fresher  breezes :  and 
he  prepares  to  meet  the  exigencies 
ef  the  occasion  accordingly.      Da- 
ring the  cold- weather  months,  the 
Bed  Sea  loses  its  terrors;  and  at 
other  times  the  fortunate  traveller 
may  meet  with  a  stiff  head- wind 
that  keeps   the  temperature  down 
to  a  reasonable  point ;  but  for  the 
best  part  of  the  year  this  portion  of 
the  overland  journey  is  attended  by- 
beat  that  caau  hardly  b3  experienced 
elsewhere  upon  the  terrestrial  globe. 
Few  who  experience  this  trial  can 
venture  to  dream,  of  sleeping  below. 
Everybody  wears  the  lightest  gar- 
ments that  he  or  she  possesses,  and 
as  few  of  them  as  is  consistent  with 
coDToational  ideas  of  dress ;  and  in 
spite  of  every  device  to  keep  cool 
(or  as  little  hot  as  possible)  it  oc- 
casionaily  hi^pens  that  the  Bed  Sea. 
becoQies  the  tomb  of  some  one  or 
more  struck  down  by  apoplexy  or 
some  o^r  cause  ansing  out  of  an. 
excessive  temperature. 

Theugh  Adieu  is  not  an  Elysium 

is  any  way,  the  arrival  at  that  port 

by  the  outward  bound  passenger  is 

hailed  with  delight  as  tlie  sign  that 

the  Red  Ssa  has  been  passed.     As 

for  Aden  itself  nothing  more  dreary 

could  be  imagined  as  the  abiding 

place  of  civilised,  hnnoanity.     Ba^e 

rocks  lacing  the  sea  and  beyond  the 

desert,  constitute  the  physical  fea> 

tores  of  this  penal  settlement  £br  a 

haodfal  of  British  troops.     Close  to 

the  tanks,  and  not  very  far  from  the 

cau^mneats,  there  is  a  small  gar« 

dsa— 'the  evening  promenade  of  the 

Aden  exile — which  is  kept  in  arti- 

^^  vwdnre  when  water  is  to  be 

hsd  for  irrigation  purposes.     Bls&- 

where 4he  sjga,  eearehaa  in  vain  for 


a  blade  of  grass.  The  few  trees  and 
shrubs  grown  in  the  garden  are 
planted  in  mould  broaght  from  the 
interior  on  camels.  A  rainfall — 
even  a  summer  shower; — is  a  pheno- 
menon that  visits  Aden  at  rare  in- 
tervala  Sometimes  a  period  of 
tJiree  or  fonr  years  elapses  without 
rain ;  and  the  large  reservoirs  built 
to  hold  the  fresh- water  supply  of 
the  place  are  often  as  dry  as  the 
rock  around.  Tliese  reservoirs  are 
the  only  lion  of  Aden.  They  are 
seven  in  number,  and  of  immense 
capacity.  But  they  are  often  use- 
less,  and  failing  the  stock  they 
should  contain,  the  inhabitants  have 
to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  best 
substitute  that  is  to  be  obtained  hj 
distillation  from  sea-water.  The 
voyager  who  lands  at  Aden  derives 
but  little  gratitication  from  his  run 
on  shore.  About  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  amuse  himself  on  land 
is  buying  ostrich  feathers,  and  these, 
supposing  that  he  requires  them  at. 
all,  may  be  just  as  well  bought  on 
board.  There  is  no  decent  hotel  on 
the  shore  or  near  the  landing  place ; 
the  only  caravanserai  within  reach 
being  a  miserable  pot-house,  where 
no  nectar  is  to  be  had  other  than 
tepid  beer  and  inferior  spirits,  aud 
no  Ganymede  a^ipears  save  a  dirty 
half-breed,  who  bo  far  approaches, 
as  to  his  costume,  the  Olympian 
ideal,  that  he  has  upon  hdm  neither 
coat  nor  waistcoat,  collar,  shoes,  or 
stockings.  There  are  vehicles  that 
may  be  obtained  on  hire  should  anj' 
ooae  require  tliem,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  overland  traveller 
should  wish  to  take  a  drive  over  a. 
stony  road  to  see  a  succession  of 
stony  landscapes ;  and  the  convey- 
ances—  miserable  equipages  thai' 
would  have  been  considered  clum^ 
and  discreditable  two  centuries  ago 
—do  not  of  themselves  offer  any 
peculiar  attractions  to  induce  any 
one  to  hire  them. 

As  far  as  Aden  the  covrBe  of  the 
overland  travellers  whose  destini^ 
tions  aret  Boaabay,.  Gaioutta,  GbUe^ 
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Madras,  Chinas  and  Anstralia,  is  the 
same.     Bufc  from  Saez  those  who 
are    Bombay  bound    depart   in  a 
steamer  especially  appropriated  to 
tbem,  while  those  for  the  other  ports 
remain  in  company  as  far  as  Galle. 
At  Oalle  the  steamers  for  China  and 
Australia    absorb  the  contingents 
dne  to  them;    and  thereafter  the 
residue  of  passengers  is  disposed  of 
successively  at  Ms^ras  and  Calcutta. 
At  Suez  firsts  and  then  at  Galle, 
occur  those  partings  that  are  so 
heartrending  at  the  time  and  so 
speedily  forgotten.    Young  ladies, 
who  have  in  six   days  formed  a 
friendship  with  other  young  ladies 
that  is  to  last  for  ever,  separate  at 
Suez  with  the  avowed  determina- 
tion of  corresponding  by  every  pos- 
sible opportunity,  post  letters  to 
eacb  other  at  Aden,  commence  new 
epistles,  that  are  never  to  be  finished, 
directly  they  have  lefb  Aden,  and 
almost  completely  forget  each  other 
before  the  end  of  the  voyage.     En- 
gaging, but  unengaged  spinsters, 
who  have    formed    a    sentimental 
alliance  with  yoatbfdl  ineligibles  of 
the  other  sex,  exchange  vows  of 
eternal  regard  at  Suez,  suffer  nearly 
as  much  from  heartache  aa  fh>m 
heat  in  the  Red  Sea,  recover  appe- 
tite and  spirits  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  are  engaged  to  a  general,  or 
collector,  or  merchant,  or  anybody 
of  mature  age  and  substantial  in- 
come within   the    quarter.      And 
among    the    sterner    sex,    Orestes 
wishes    good-bye    to    Pylades    at 
Aden,  having  given  to  his  friend  of 
a  week  a  pressing  invitation  to  come 
and  look  him  up  at  his  sheep-farm 
in  Australia,  and  accepted  one  to 
spend  a  week  or  two  witb  Pylades 
at  his  station  under  the  Hinoalaya. 
But,  then,  these  romantic  and  short- 
lived friendships  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  deck  of  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  or 
any  other  craft. 

After  leaving  Aden  the  man  who 
is  bound  for  Bombay  makes  straight 
for  his  destination,  but  he  who  goes 
to  Calcutta  or  Madras  has  to  pay 


Ceylon  a  visit  before  he  touches  the 
shore  of  India.     A  few  honm  spent 
in   Oalle  are    not   wholly  thrown 
away.      The  place  is   pretty    aod 
characterised  by  a  weal^  of  tropical 
verdure  that  may  never  be  seen 
elsewhere.      The    view    from   the 
deck  of  the  steamer  is  remarkaUj 
picturesque :    on  the  one   hand  a 
bay  fringed  by  forests  of  cocoa-Dnt 
palms,  and  on  the  other  the  tows 
coming  down  to  the  sea^  with  the 
sea  wall  of  the  fort  in  the  back- 
ground, and  in  the  foregwrnnd  tht 
wooden  pier  and  Hdge  of  rocks  that 
stretch  into  the  harbour.     While  at 
Aden  the  only  local  amnsementi 
were  being  cheated  in  the  purchasv 
of  ostrich  plumes  or  throwing  small 
silver  pieces  into  the  sea  alongside 
the  steamer  for  the  Arab  roughs  ta 
dive  for,  there  is  here  at  GhJle  s 
very    much    more    extended    pro- 
gpramme.     If  our  proclivities  are  ia 
the  direction  of  commerce,  we  maj 
buy  precious  stones,  or  stones  that 
should  be  precious  oonsidenng  the 
valife  placed  upon  them,  jewehj, 
ornaments  in  tortoise-shell,  carved 
ebony,  and  other  articles,  that  aim 
more  at  the  ornamental  than  the 
useful.     Hiere  is  no  occasion  to  gt> 
on  shore  to  purchase  these  things, 
for  within  an  hour  of  the  steamer's 
arrival  the  deck  becomes  a  basy 
mart,  and  active  Cingalese  drive  a 
brisk  trade  with  no  better  counters 
than  the  skylights,  the  benches,  anil 
the  planks  upon  which  we  tread. 
There  are  exposed  diamonds  from 
Oolconda,  set  in  virgin  gold,  and 
valued    at    one    or    two    hnndred 
pounds ;    and  there^   too,  are  ex- 
hibited diamonds  from  Birmingham^ 
set  in  virgin  copper,  thinly  giit^  that 
are  offered  for  two  or  three  ponnds, 
and  may  be  bought  for  as  manj 
shillings.     There  are  the  dealers  in 
the  other  knick-knacks  above  de> 
scribed.    There  are  hard  at  work 
the  money-changers,  who  take  every 
possible  advantage  of  the  stranger 
in  the  matter  of  exchange.    Aod 
there  are  the  eager  traders  in  ices, 
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firnii,  parrots,  and  other  local  pro- 
duce, who  force  their  wares  npon 
joa  nniilt  in  self-defence,  you  snh- 
mit  to  the  trial  of  eating  one  or  two 
veiy  indifferent  strawberry  creams, 
or  ransom  yourself  by  accepting  for 
fatnre  nse  a  few  melons,  pine-apples, 
plantains,  or  green  parrots. 

On  shore  there  is  an  excellent 
hotel,  kept  by  a  limited  company, 
where  von  can  get  a  very  tolerable 
table-d  hdte  dinner,  at  a  table  that 
can  accommodate  over  one  hundred 
people ;  and  where  there  is  a  yeiy 
good  bar  for  those  who  patronise 
the  cock-tails,  slings,  piok-m^nps, 
LO.U/s,  corpse  revivers,  Ac.,  of 
America,  or  the  simple  brandy  and 
Foda  of  England  and  the  Anglo- 
Indian.  And  he  who  leaves  the 
steamer  may  amnse  himself  for  an 
hoar  or  two  by  visiting  Wakwalla 
and  the  cinnamon  gardens.  Wak- 
walla is  a  small  garden  honse,  four 
or  five  miles  from  Ckdle,  whereat, 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  grove  of 
cocoa  palms,  you  may  eat  ices  and 
consome  other  refreshments  (in- 
cluding the  milk  of  the  green  cocoa- 
nnt),  while  you  admire  the  view 
stretched  out  before  yon.  The 
honse  is  upon,  a  small  hill,  the  as- 
cent of  which,  over  a  road  thickly 
strewn  with  atones  (bonlders  rather 
than  pebbles),  is  a  work  of  labour 
and  time;  but  the  approach  to  it  is 
throQgh  such  scenery  as  well  repays 
the  excursionist, — ^now  through  a 
wilderness  of  palms,  then  by  the 
seashore;  now  throngb  some  pic-, 
toresqne  village,  imbedded  in  a 
mass  of  foliage,  then  through  a 
range  of  small  but  splendidly 
wo^ed  hills, — and  the  height  of 
Wakwalla  once  gained  there  lies 
stretched  out  below  a  panorama  of 
raet^  hill,  and  plain,  that  feasts  the 
eje  far  more  si^isfiictorily  than  does 
any  of  the  Ceylon  refreshment 
feast  the  inner  man.  But  even  in 
this  scene  of  beauty  the  trader  of 
the  iskmd  is  present.  Here  again 
are  offered  for  sale  those  jewels 
that  owe  their  origin  rather  to  the 


imitative  skill  of  Birmingham  th^n 
to  the  riches  of  Gh>]conda:  here 
may  be  purchased  canes  and  walk- 
ing-sticks of  cinnamon,  camphor 
wood,  coffee,  dsc. ;  and  here,  as  in- 
deed everywhere  else  in  Gh.llp, 
bunches  of  grass  tied  together  witli 
one  or  two  wild  flowers  (supposed 
to  be  bouquets),  or  other  articles  of 
equal  intrinsic  value,  are  held  to  bo 
marketaUe  goods,  which  thtf  visitor 
is  bound  to  invest  in.  In  other 
words,  a  large  section  of  the  Ghille 
native  community  is  composed  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who 
cover  their  real  profession  of  beg- 
ging, and  its  oolhbteral  trade  steal- 
ing, with  a  flimsy  cloak  of  trading : 
and  members  of  this  class  look  upon 
the  newly  landed  overland  traveller 
as  a  victim  whom  it  is  especially 
desirable  to  prey  upon,  and  follow 
him  over  the  place  accordingly. 

The  spicy  gales  of  Ceylon  are- 
so  much  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  interest 
is  necessarilv  felt  in  the  cinnamon 
gardens.  Ancient  mariners  have 
always  made  a  point  of  sniflSng  the 
aronuitic  zephyrs  wafted  to  their  ship 
from  Ceylon—- over  a  league  or  two- 
of  sea.  Novices,  under  similar  con* 
ditions  as  to  position,  have  done 
their  best  to  believe  they  smelt  cin- 
namon and  spice  and  all  things  nice 
when  directed  to  do  so.  And  th& 
spicy  eales,  bom  of  Ceylon,  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  have 
been,  and  are,  as  much  an  institu- 
tion in  all  poetry  and  some  prose 
as  the  burning  mouiltains  of  Afric 
and  India's  coral  strands.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  the  overland  pas- 
senger who  goes  to  Cralle  falls  in 
with  none  of  these  perfumed  breezes. 
The  odours  of  the  engine-room,  tho 
hold,  and  the  galley  hare  it  all  their* 
own  way  on  DoaH  as  the  steamer 
rounds  to  her  moorings,  and  continue 
to  predominate  while  she  is  in  har- 
bour. Goiuffashore  the  passenger  es- 
capes from  the  odours  of  the  steamer, 
but  he  searches  in  vain  for  those  of 
the  spice  gavdensi  and  when,  at  last^ 
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he  goes  to  the  cinnamon  gardens 
themselves,  disappointment  is  his 
portion.  He  expected  to  find  a 
-wilderness  of  odoriferous  shrubs — 
a  labyrinth  of  tangled  sweets ;  he 
•discovers,  in  fact,  a  desert  of  gravel 
-walks  with  here  and  there  a  small 
oasis  covered  by  a  sickly  cinnamon 
or  barren  coffee  shrub.  There  are 
cocoa-nut  palms  in  abundance  to  be 
sure,  and  there  are  other  specimens 
•of  tropical  vegetation,  but  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  of  such  an  extensive 
plantation  of  spice-be&ring  trees  as 
would  justify  the  title  of  cinnamon 
gardens  or  in  any  way  account  for 
the  spicy  gales  aforesaid. 

In  point  of  fact,  Ceylon  is  not,  as 
far  as  the  sail  is  concerned,  so  richly 
productive  as  is  often  supposed. 
Vegetation  is  rank  enough  and  to 
spare  in  this  small  tropicial  island, 
but  rice  and  ooooap-nut  trees  are  the 
<mly  useful  specimens  of  vegetation 
that  can  be  said  to  flourish,  and  the 
<»nunis8ariat  of  the  European  resi- 
dents is  oi'ten  uncertain  and  gene- 
rally dependent  on  external  supply. 
Butchers*  meat  is  frequently  a 
luxury  that  can  only  be  obtained  at 
considerable  cost  ^  nor  is  the  seanti* 
ness  of  ordinary  provisions  com- 
pensated by  such  luxuiies  as  oysters, 
brought  from  a  point  half-way  be- 
tween Galle  and  Columbo,  birda** 
nest  soup,  or  seaweed  pudding. 

Having  traced  the  overland  romte 
from  Marseilles  to  the  last  port« 
touched  before  reaching  India,  we 
may  leave  those  passengers  who 
Are  bound  for  Bombay  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Madras  or  Calcutta  on 
the  other,  to  pursue  thetr  way,  un- 
:attended  by  us,  from  Aden  and 
(xalle  respectively. 

Accepting  it  as  a  &0t  that  a 
crowded  P.  and  O.  steamer  is  all 
mankind's  epitome^  let  us  •  see  how 
the  overland  passengers  spend 
their  time  during  a  sea  voyage  of 
three  or  foar  weeks.  As  we  have 
already  hinted,  eating  and  drinking 
•consume  a.  considerable  portion  of 
the  day.     'Esa  or  coffee  aiid  biaoiiii 


at  six ;  breakfia»t  at  nine ;  hncli  at 
twelve;  dinner  at  four;  tesakiieTen, 
and  supper  at  nine.  These  are  tb 
meals  of  the  day,  and  at  the  inode- 
rate  average  of  half  an  ho«r  each, 
they  dispose  of  three  houn  of  the 
twenty- four.  Sleep  occupies  a  suil 
more  prominent  position  m.  tbe 
day's  programme.  Lights  are  ei- 
tingnished  in  some  vessels  soa 
after  ten,  in  others  soon  after  elereB, 
and  the  passenger  left  in  the  duk 
has  seldom  any  inolination  to  re- 
main awako  at  night.  Then  there 
is  no  particular  inducement  to  get 
up  early  in  the  OEkoming,  to  mtnm 
the  operation  of  washing  decks. 
asnd,  finally,  the  gentle  langoor  tbfi 
attends  digestion,  combined  iritb 
the  brain-chnming  action  of  the 
screw  or  paddle,  induces  oocanonl 
siestas  after  breakfast,  or  tiffio,  or 
dinnei*,  or  all  three,  as  the  ca« 
may  be.  Allowing  that  the  pw> 
senger  gets  up  in  time  to  seem  bis 
batb  before  breakfast  (].e.  ia  time 
to  stand  waiting  for  his  turn  forao 
hour  or  se)  it  may  be  aisamed  thit 
he  gets  through  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  in  a  state  of  complete  or 
partial  somntoieiwy ;  bnt  em 
taking  the  los^r  period  and 
adding  thereto  the  three  honn 
entpk^ed  at  meals  there  still  I^ 
main  nine  Ixmrs  that  have  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  we  will  endesvcnr 
to  show  how  the  somty  of  sd  over* 
land  steamer  condnoto  its^  doiiiig 
these  wakefnl  hours. 

Of  oonrse,  at  the  time  of  leviog 
Europe  the  passengers  are  to  a 
gpreart  extent  strazigers  to  eseli 
other.  The  old  Anglo-Indian,  iv* 
turning  to  the  somy  huad  of  he 
exile,  has  oonanlfced  the  list  of 
paseengors  beforehand,  looking  for 
well  known  names,  and  bein<;  <n 
board  glances  roonid  to  see  if  then 
is  any  face  that  he  recognises^  To 
the  Anglo-Indian  of  some  isw  jesn' 
experience  it  wry  raiely  ooevs 
that  he  does  not  luaw  some  of  hit 
felkwr-  pasMBgers ;   hat  tft  hin  or 
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time  it  may  well  occur  to  see  none 
but  utter  strangers  aronnd.  Jones, 
the  Collector  of  Biibblinugo^nr,  has 
gone  on  board  cheered  with  the 
thought  that  bia  old  iriend  Brown, 
captain  in  tbe  Ahmedabad  Irregu- 
iar8,  is  down  on  the  list  as  a  sharer 
with  himself  of  the  delights  of  the 
P.  and  0.  steamer  Jubbulpore ; 
and  as  soon  as  Brown  and  Jones 
get  together  they  proceed  to  find 
oat  who  everybody  else  is.  It  does 
nob  necessarily  follow  that  their 
combined  information  should  be 
infallibly  correct,  bat  the  chaoees 
are,  that  between  them,  they  know 
a  good  deal  about  half  the  people 
on  board,  and  that  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  journey  they  know 
as  nmch  as  they  care  to  ascertain 
about  all.  For  instance,  while  yet 
at  Marseilles  or  Southampton,  they 
have  detected  in  the  ptiendo  Cap- 
tain Podgers — a  person  of  ultra* 
military  appearance^  exuberant 
moustache,  and  peculiarly  bellige- 
rent swagger — a  travelling  agent 
for  Menrs.  Cape  <S^  Druggit,  wine 
merchants,  whoae  only  connection 
with  the  land  forces  of  hia  country 
was  that  which  he  enjoyed  as  cor- 
poral of  a  volunteer  corps  of  two  rank 
and  file,  a  dnuanierand  five  officers 
of  vanons  grades.  Then  Brown 
points  out  Lien  tenant  B'iier  of  the 
44^h  Dragoons  (a  gentienvan  whose 
loudness  of  voice  and  monopolisa*- 
tiou  of  the  conversation  might  be 
tolerated  were  he  a  Charles  Dickens^ 
and  all  his  fellow  passengers  hold- 
ers of  extreme  back  seats  in  St. 
James's  Hall),  and  breaks  it  to 
Jones  that  Filer  was  a  'ranker,' 
and  that  having  been  promoted 
&0IQ  the  ranksy  Filer  makes  him- 
self a  public  nuisance  in  his  attempt 
to  assume  a  gentlemanly  ease  for 
which  his  only  training  has  been 
m  the  baarrack  aud  canteen* 
Further,  Jones  proceeds  to  point 
out  cestain.  civiliaaa  of  vanons 
degrees,  and  provinces,  who  are 
more  or  less  known  to  him ;  while 
Brows,  xeciprocatas.  hj  ijtdicatiag 


those  officers  of  British  regiments, 
native  corps,  or  civil  employ,  with 
whom  he  has  any  acquaintance,  or 
whom  he  knows  by  sight.  But 
then  even  an  old  stager  such  as 
Jones  may  be  mistaken,  and,  for 
example,  call  attention  to  a  dressy 
individual  of  oily  demeanour  as  'a 
very  nice  gentlemanly  young  fel- 
low, you  kuow  * — *  probably  a  young 
civilian  of  Madras' — when  in  truth 
the  nice  person  alluded  to  is  only 
an  apprentice  going  out  to  mix 
drugs  and  retail  tooth-brushes,  &c. 
in  a  chemist's  shop  in  Calcnttsb. 

But  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of 
fellow- passengers  are  to  a  great 
extent  cleared  up  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  The  steam^r-atmo* 
sphere  ripens  acquaintance  with 
marvellous  celerity;  and  people 
who  never  met  before  in  their  lives 
when  first  they  were  brought 
together  at  Marseilles,  beoomcy 
before  they  reach  Alexandriai 
sworn  friends  or  ardent  lovers^ 
How  very  rife  intimacy  becomes 
in  the  genial  air  of  the  Mediterra« 
nean  may  be  best  judged  from  the 
following  little  episode  of  real  life. 

There  are  seated  at  the  saloon 
table  of  a  steamer,  in  the  Bed  Sea» 
three  perscms.  One  is  a  man  of 
mature  age,  loud  voice,  and  unpa- 
ralleled assurance,  who  is  going  out 
to  India,  leaving  a  wife  in  Enghtnd; 
a«4h«>  is.  a  yoDnger  man,  with 
mneh  the  same  qualifications  of 
voice  aaad  assurance  but  no  wife ; 
and  the  third  is  a  damsel  of  twenty 
summers,  and  noi  too  prepossessing 
appearanee,  who  is  proceeding,  to 
India  for  the  first  time,  to  marry 
there  upon  hev  arrival  the  hns* 
band  of  her  choice.  But  what  is 
the  improving  conversation  in  which 
this  interesting  trio  are  engaged 
for  the  benefit  of  thems^ves  and 
abent  a  hundred  other  passengers  ? 
Is  the  senior  of  the  party  acting 
as  Mentor  to  the  others — pouring 
out  words^  of  wisdom,  tha  rea80I^• 
ings  of  the  philosopher^  or  the 
oonsoiifig    dogmas   of    the   pknis 
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Christiazi — to  -which  the  younger 
ones    reverentially  listen?     They 
have  all   just  parted  with    those 
board-ship  acqaaintances  >¥ho  from 
Snez  tako  their  course  in  another 
steamer,  and  for  the  pihilosopher 
and  preacher  alike  there  exists  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  about  the 
vanity  of  human  -wishes,  the  eva- 
nescence of  human  joys,  and  so  forth. 
But  are  the  members  of  this  trio 
moralising  in  this  sort  ?    Not  a  bit 
of  it!     Rather  it  should  be  said 
that  they  are  immoralisine ;  for  all 
three,  led  by  the  grey-headed  pater- 
famiUas^  are     taJkug    about    the 
objects  of  their  flirtations  on  board 
the  steamer  they  have  left.    The 
married  man  bewailing  his  lot  at 
having  been  parted  from  a  young 
spinster  who  might  have  been  his 
daughter  as  far  as  age  is  concerned  ; 
the  bachelor  bemoaning  over  his 
separation  from  a  married  woman 
who  was  on  the  way  to  join  her 
husband ;  and  the  fair  fianc^,  who 
looks  forward  to  being  united  to 
one  man  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night,  talking    much    sentimental 
twaddle    about  that    unkind    fate 
which  sunders  her  from  another  man 
whom   she    never  met  with  until 
within  the  last  fortnight,  and  who 
has  no  more  idea  of  marrying  her 
than  liquidating  the  national  debt. 
Happily  acquaintance  does  not 
often  ripen  to  such  purpose,  or  con- 
versation assume  such  a  tone  as  is 
above  described.    Wives  going  out 
to  India  to  join  their  husbands,  or 
cominff  home  from  India  to  join 
their  children,  and  girls  going  out 
to  marry  men  to  whom  they  are,  or 
hope  to  be,  engaged,  constitute  no 
small  section  of  the  overland  steamer 
community.     But  the  former  are 
generally  too  wrapt  up  in  domestic 
matters  to  give  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  a  flirtation,  and  at  all  events 
too  prudent  to  talk  about  it ;  while 
the  latter,  even  supposing  they  had 
the  inclination,   are  generally  too 
well  watched   by  some  lynx-eyed 
chaperone,  to  have  the  necessary 


opportunity.  But  the  ezigendes  of 
the  voyage  inev^itably  bring  about 
some  degree  of  intimacy  between  , 
many  passengers  of  both  sexes  vk* 
were  strangers  but  a  short  tm 
before,  and  we  will  see  how,  bdii; 
introduced  to  one  another,  the  pi^ 
sengers  combine  for  the  general 
entertainment. 

Few  are  the  voyagers  upon  tim 
Eastern  route  who  are  adventaroib 
enough  to  propose  any  active  amn» 
ment  in  the  early  portion  of  the  day 
Before  breakfast  the  ladies  do  not 
appear,  and  up  to  that  time  tho^? 
of  the  male  sex  are  sufficiently  em- 
ployed in  struggling  for  their  faatb 
and  through  their  dressing  perfor- 
mances. Afler  break&st  ensa«i 
period  of  calm  repose,  wherdn  it  is 
necessary  for  the  smoking  section  te 
indulge  in  cigar  or  pipe,  while  the 
other  section  dozes  over  a  novel  or  s 
piece  of  fancy  work.  Lunch  \mp 
this  period  to  a  termination,  bat 
possibly,  only  to  inaugurate  a  new 
regime  of  pipe,  cigar,  novel-readisg, 
and  general  drowsiness.  Bnt  ilirr 
dinner,  and  sometimes  after  loocli, 
people  think  of  what  is  to  be  done 
to  amuse  themselves  after  a  grega- 
rious manner.  Croquet  played  vidi 
flat  discs  instead  of  balls  is  intro- 
duced for  the  exercise  and  relaxi- 
tion  of  the  fair  sex;  and  qadts 
bowls,  and  bull  answer  the  wk 
purpose  (besides  stimulating  a  littlt 
quiet  gambling)  with  tiie  nider 
sex.  Quoits,  it  may  be  obserred, 
is  the  land  game,  only  tiiat  tli« 
quoit  is  a  circular  piece  of  rope, 
and  the  object  aimed  at  a  paii. 
Bowls  is  nothing  but  the  nine-pin^ 
played  on  shore;  and  Bnll  is  i 
game  the  players  in  which  try  to 
score  a  certain  number  (jo  or  loo) 
by  throwing  leaden  discs  covered 
with  canvass  into  squares  that  are 
numbered  i  to  lo.  The  bull  boani 
is,  however,  divided  into  twehe 
squares,  and,  while  the  numben  i  to 
I  o  occupy  ten  of  these,  the  remaining 
two  squares  are  occupied  by  a  bull's 
head.     The  bull's  head  sqnarefl  are 
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two  of  the  easiest  to  be  made,  and 
the  result  of  making  them  (i.e.  of 
lodging  the  disc  in  either)  is  that 
10  are  taken  off  the  score  of  the 
thrower.  These  are  the  recognised 
athletic  sports  of  the  P.  and  0. 
steamer — ^these  are  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  voyager  what  the  cestns 
and  the  chariot  were  to  the  yoong 
patrician  athlete  of  ancient  Greece 
—and  it  only  occasionally  happens 
that  they  are  interlarded  by  games 
calling  for  a  greater  display  of 
energy  or  strength. 

Cards,  backgammon,  chess,  &c. 
hare  their  votaries  and  victims  here 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Old 
Dr.  M^Oillicaddam  will  sit  down 
and  play  backgammon  for  sixpenny 
points  with  man,  woman,  or  child 
for  any  number  of  hours  between 
io  a.m.  and  that  untoward  moment 
when  the  lights  are  put  out  for  the 
night.  Dr.  M^Gillicaddam  and  cau« 
tions  men  of  his  stamp  have  been 
known  to  almost  pay  their  pas- 
sage-money out  of  their  winnings — 
working  their  passage  as  it  were  by 
throwing  doublets — but  there  are 
many  less  careful  gamblers  to  whom 
this  tortuous  method  of  winning 
sixpence  does  not  commend  itself* 
There  are  generally  in  a  crowded 
steamer  two  or  three  whist  parties, 
who  sit  down  occasionally  between 
noon  and  dinner,  and  invariably 
(Sundays  excepted)  during  the  post- 
prandial perioa.  There  are  steady 
M  players  to  wbom  a  revoke  or  a 
misplayed  card  is  an  offence  of  a 
Tar  greater  chaiucter  than  any  re- 
»)gniRed  by  the  penal  code — ^un- 
comfortable people  who  criticise  the 
^lay  of  each  hand  as  though  it  were 
i  newly  published  novel,  asking 
»vhy  that  lead  in  hearts  was  not  re- 
amed— tbat  queen  pressed — or 
ramps  led — with  as  much  solemnity 
ks  if  upon  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
ion  depended  the  welfare  of  Eu- 
rope or  the  solvency  of  the  Bank  of 
Sngland.  The  whist-players  of  this 
itamp  play  in  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
igious    silence,  and  whether    the 


points  be  the  gold  mohura  of  the 
Bengal  Club  or  shillings,  think  of 
nothing  but  the    game   in    hand. 
Then    there    are  whist-players  of 
quite  another  calibre — ^happy  gam- 
blers, who  look  upon  the  scientific 
game  much  in  the  same  way  as 
they  do  vvngUeUtm^  and,  trusting 
the  game  to  Fortune  and  four  by 
honours,  combine  card-playing  with 
all  the  delights  of  conversation  and 
badinage.   To  men  of  this  class,  how- 
ever, whist  is  not  always  as  accept- 
able as  loo  or  some  other  round 
game  that  involves  no  pretence  at 
great  mental  exercise,  and  so  one 
finds  them  collected  six  or  eight 
strong  for  a  turn  at  Fortune's  wheel 
as  long  as  the  hand  of  Fate  holds 
them  up  out  of  the  slough  of  com- 
plete insolvency,  grouped  together 
in  some  secluded  nook  on  the  fore- 
castle or  quarter-deck  by  day,  and 
in  the  saloon  at  night  they  play  loo 
(unlimited)  for  points  that  vary  from 
one  anna  ( i  ^d,)  to  four  annas  (6(2.). 
Men  of  all  ages  and  very  varying 
means  may  be  there.      Colonel  A. 
who  can  afford  to  throw  away  2oo^ 
sits  side  by  side  with  young  Cornet 
B.  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  twenty 
shillings.     G.  joins  the  party  with  a 
pocketful  of  gold  a!)d  silver  taken 
from  his  cash-box,  D.  is  there  with 
a  pocketful  of  cards  for  writing 
I.O.U.'s  upon,  his  cash-box  contain- 
ing no  medium  of  exchange  more 
substantial  than  his  own  paper.  And 
it  is  observed  after  a  few  days  that 
some  of  the  loo  party  retire  finom  the 
contest  and  thereafter  are  models  of 
economy  who  defy  the  allurements 
of  the  lotteries  &o,  in  which  nearly 
everybody  joins,  and  deny  them- 
selves every  enjoyment  not  furnished 
by  the  steamer — from  a  run   on 
shore  at  one  of  the  coaling  stations 
to  a  bottle  of  soda-water. 

That  form  of  gambling  which 
is  most  general  on  board  thedo 
steamers,  is  that  of  lotteries.  An 
hour  or  the  day  of  twelve  hours  is 
divided  into  parts  equal  in  number 
to  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
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lottery:  eaeh  sobscriber  dmws  a 
ticket,  haying  written  npon  it  one 
of  these  fractional  periods,  and  be 
who  draws  tJie  time  at  which  the 
anchor  falls  or  the  engine  stops  at 
the  next  port,  wins  tibe  sweep.  As 
the  steamer  approaches  the  next 
port  a  good  deal  of  excitement  exists 
among  the  sporting  commanity  as 
to  the  determination  of  the  qnes- 
tion  of  time.  The  feAl  of  the  anchor 
of  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  BumbuU 
pare  might  be  the  mnning  of  Pcro 
Gomez  and  Pretender  for  a  2, coo 
guineas  match,  so  keen  is  iha 
anxiety  displayed  by  betting -men  in 
respect  of  it.  Now  A.'s  time  is 
considered  the  faronrite  period,  and 
A.  is  oflfered,  bat  refuses,  many  times 
its  original  Talue.  Five  minntes 
later  A.*s  period  is  out  of  the  field 
and  has  no  market  >alne  whatever, 
even  to  B.  who  has  bonght  np  more 
than  half  the  tidcets,  and  stands  to 
win  lol.  or  lose  2o{.  And  so  on  to 
t^e  fatal  moment  when  tlie  anchor 
falls  and  the  lottery  is  won — as 
likely  as  not  won  by  somebody  who 
was  made,  noUns  volens,  to  take  a 
ticket — who  has  never  exhibited 
the  slightest  interest  or  hope  in  the 
result,  and  who  is  now  oalmly  sleep- 
ing in  his  berth  altogether  nnmind- 
fol  of  the  windfall  that  is  hie. 

Bnt  games  fail  to  interest  or  oc- 
cnpy  all  —  novels  and  magazines 
ceaae  to  be  peculiarly  entertaining 
when  read  a  second  time;  and, 
accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  chill  of 
Britiah  insular  reserve  has  been 
worn  off,  some  of  the  passengers 
make  attempts  at  combining  for  the 
public  aflBosement.  There  may  be 
(there  often  is)  a  piano  on  board — 
an  instrument  t^t  is  principally 
dependent  for  its  approach  to  con- 
cert pitch  to  the  invigorating  effects 
of  sea  air — and,  given  the  piano, 
some  one  is  sure  to  start  the  idea 
of  having  music — perhaps  a  regular 
concert — perhaps  a  Imll.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  music  is  always  of 
a  very  high  order.  Christy  Min- 
strels mostly  prevail.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  'Just  before  the  battle, 


mother,'  and  'Besatifiil  Veil'  me. 
lody.     The  audience  hear  quite  n 
much  as  could  be  desired,  ereobr 
Mrs.  Beeeher  Sto  we,  of  the  intoW- 
ing  men  and  brothers,  and  ^mn 
and  sisters,  who  used  to  grow  oor- 
ton  in  the  Southern  States  of  Sooti 
America,  but  who  now  (happr  ex- 
amples of  the  beauty  of  liberty)  i- 
nothing   but   vote   the  tidoet  asc 
drink  fiuid  as  much  like  pure  aK 
hoi  as  they  can  get  it.    Bat  the* 
may  be  other  music.     The  pss^:- 
gers  may  have  their  minds  eleTatec 
by  selections  from  operatic  gm^ 
They  may  be  told  in  the  wordi «; 
the  poet  Bunn,  and  to  the  ns^ 
of  Balfe,  how   *  When  other  lip 
and   other    hearts'   60  sometbir: 
or  other  (what,  "we  do  not  rigtly 
remember),  *  then  you^ll  remember 
me ;'  and,  being  told  thisinafeebcf 
and  nnoertain  voice  that  ascends  tc 
a  high  note  with  a  screedi  and  falk 
upon  a  low  one  with  a  gasp  azri 
groan,  feel  that  they  certaislj  vil 
remember   the   vocalist   for  Bone 
time.     Or,  if  fortunate,  they  but 
really  hear  good  music  pleasicc^ 
e::eeuted.      But  on    the   oatwri 
voyage  mediocrity   generally  p!^ 
vails.       One    man   is  as  good  as 
another,   if  not   better,  when  no- 
body's   powers    are     known,  ted 
everybody  gives   himself  his  owr 
character.       Mr.    A.,    who   bebif 
asked  if  he  can  sing,  rephes  ^ 
he  can  a  little,  has  a  voice  wMdi  is 
a  happy  eomponnd  of  the  hommisr 
of  a  blue-bottle  in  a  narrow  necked 
bottle  and  the  groaning  of  a  stofff 
rollej'npon  a  gravel  padi.    tfissZ. 
who  also  describes  herself  as  sing- 
ing a  little,  possesses  that  amconi 
of  musical  talent  thai  enables  her 
to  pitch   upon  a  true  note  abnct 
once  in  a  bar.     And  as  no  one  car 
very  well  say  that  he  sings  more  cr 
better  than  a  little,  Mr.  A.  and  Miss 
Z.  start  fair  with  an  amateor  Sart- 
ley  or  Nielsson.     Once  at  the  piaa^ 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  ma^ 
A.'s  and  female  Z.'s  should  not  i^ 
tain  possession  against  all  the  talent 
of  the  world.      On  the  homeirard 
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TojBge  there  »  xnore  ebence  of  the 
peribnners  betng  known  and  leas 
probability  of  female  mediocrity 
being  exhibited.  Mr.  A.,  who  nsed 
to  ssty  that  he  sang  a  little,  has  in 
the  conrse  of  ten  years'  Indian  ez- 
perienoe  been  driven  to  the  ooocln- 
sion  that  be  cannot  sing  at  all ;  and 
Jdifis  Z.  (novr  Mrs.  A.  and  tbe 
XQother  of  seven  children)  has  quite 
superseded  her  employiaent  of  sing- 
ing by  the  jjootb  useful  liiongh  lees 
ronuwittc  one  of  making  bibs  and 
mending  infantile  garments.  But 
ontward  bound  the  field  lor  the 
exhibition  of  discard  or  harmony 
dilated  ie  a  boundleBs  prairie,  and 
ir^ttfai-nrxm  havo  been  loiown  of  a 
grand  concert  taking  place  on  board 
one  of  theae  vessels,  the  progmnme 
of  vrhich  contained  some  two  to  two 
and  a  half  dozen  pieces  vocal  and 
instramental,  while  the  combined 
talents  of  the  doaen  performers 
wonid  not  give  a  musical  result 
eqnai  to  the  qnalifioations  of  the 
bass  drum  in  the  Govent  Gaxden 
orcbestra.  It  may  be  that  the  con- 
C3ert  is  got  up  in  aid  of  some  chari- 
table institution'-^some  useful  ob- 
ject snch  as  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  shipwrecked  sailors, 
or  some  questionable  piece  of  bene- 
volence such  as  providing  the  beard- 
less and  bootless  Andamanese  with 
sbavin^brndies  and  Warren's  black- 
ing— bat  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  ihe  hand  which  is  open  to 
melting  charity  is  aocompamed  by 
axL  ear  that  is  deep  to  sounds  of 
tortnre;  and  these  concerts  aiey 
therefore,  sometimes  failures. 

A  ball  is  not  so  easily  contrived 
ofn  boaid  one  of  these  steamers. 
Skylights  and  other  fixtures  inter- 
fere with  the  progress  of  dancers, 
and  the  captain  and  qnartermaster 
bave  generally  anti-Terpsic^orean 
views  that  regard  the  extinguisfa- 
xnent  of  the  lights  at  the  regulation 
bonr  as  incomparably  superior  to 
the  idea  of  keeping  up  the  giddy 
-waltz  or  melancholy  quadrille  far 
into  the  night.  Besides  there  is 
generally  a    difficulty  as  to  lady 


partners.  On  the  outward  voyage, 
young  ladies  who  are  engaged  do 
not  care  to  danoe,  becMse  the 
Charles  or  Harry,  to  whom  they 
speed,  may  not  approve  of  snch  a 
proceeding.  Young  ladies  who  are 
not  engaged  avoid  this  lightsome 
exercise  because  mamma  has  for* 
biddeti  it,  or  because  it  may  militate- 
against  the  resdtsation  of  some 
Charles  or  Harry  who  is  yet  an 
ideal.  And  while  of  the  married 
ladies,  many  who  can  dance,  will 
not ;  it  oftcm  happens  that  most  of 
those  who  will,  cannot.  On  the 
homewaid voyage  the  difficuhy  is  the 
same  though  presented  in  another 
form.  Here  it  is  not  ordinarily 
the  objection  vaised  by  some  absent 
Charles  or  Harry  m  esse  or  tn  posse; 
but  the  living  and  present  obstacles 
of  some  half-dozen  duplicate  copies 
of  the  once  ideal :  the  ladies  are 
almost  all  wives,  and  many  are  grass 
widows ;  but  to  the  majority,  dan- 
cing has  ceased  to  be  a  possibility — 
ilUhealth)  the  cares  of  the  nursery, 
the  veto  of  the  absent  husband  pre- 
vent it — and  though  Ensign  Pipps 
(who  can  dance  everything  from  a 
minuet  to  a  eellair-flap  break-down, 
but  cannot  write  half  a  dosen  lines 
without  as  many  errors  of  ortho- 
graphy) may  penraade  two  or  three 
giddy  spinsters  to  whirl  round  the 
deck,  and  break  their  shins  in  his 
company  on  the  outward  passage, 
he  cannot  cajole  a  dance— cajole  he 
never  so  wisely-^out  of  the  ladies 
who  are  turned  westward  ho. 

But  theatricals  may  be  attempted 
with  more  hope  of  success.  There 
are  often  stowed  away  in  the  hold 
of  the  overland  steamer,  some  relics 
of  bygone  stage  festivities — a  pro- 
scenium, a  scene  or  two,  some  mis- 
cellaneous scraps  of  wardrobe,  and 
odds  and  ends  of  properties  remain 
as  evidences  of  the  ftict  that  former 
voyagers  have  attempted  to  pro- 
pritiate  Thalia  and  Melpomene. 
Not  unfrequently  the  doctor  or  the 
chief  officer,  or  the  purser,  is  a 
theatrical  planet  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  amateur  celestial  system, 
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qaite  readj  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  fpr  starting  a  tem- 
porary theatre,  provided  that  he  has 
it  pretty  well  his  own  way  in  the 
management.  Bnt,  failing  this 
theatrical  talent  among  the  ships* 
officers,  it  is  generally  found,  that 
some  five  or  six  of  the  passengers 
are  (from  their  own  modest  estimate 
of  their  capahilities)  just  so  many 
Garricks  or  Listens,  Tooles  or 
Sothems  who  only  require  practice 
in  prominent  parts  to  hring  out 
dramatic  powers  that  shall  electrify 
the  world.  Unhappily  they  have 
not  had  the  desiiisd  opportunity 
hitherto.  Captain  Flats,  who  has 
been  an  amateur  performer  ever 
since  he  joined  his  regiment  as  an 
ensign,  has  never  been  cast,  by  the 
manager  of  his  regimental  corps 
dramatique,  for  any  part  more 
honourable  than  that  of '  a  corporal 
of  the  guard  *  or  a  footman  with  two 
lines  to  speak  and  seventeen  exits 
and  entrances  to  make  in  silence. 
Lieutenant  Grooves,  with  slightly 
superior  qualifications,  has  only 
been  permitted  to  undertckke  a  mifi- 
cellaneous  and  generally  useful  line, 
ranging  from  the  young  walking 
gentleman,  in  a  very  tight  frock 
coat,  very  white  trowsers,  and  a 
very  brilliant  necktie,  to  the  heavy 
father,  who  persists  in  wearing  the 
habilin^ents.of  his  g^randfather,  who 
always  carries  a  walking  >crutch  be- 
hind his  back,  as  if  he .  were  per- 
petually trying  to  put  it  into,  his 
pocket,  or  practising  difficult  bil- 
liard hazards  with  it,  and  whb  in- 
fallibly winds  up  the  farce  by  bless- 
ing everybody,  and  giving  away  two 
or  three  million  sterling.  And  Mr. 
Drop,  Deputy  Collector  of  Bubbli- 
ghar,  has  only  been  admitted  to 
])lay  third-rate  parts  upon  the  stage 
of  Bubblighar,  simply  because  the 
limited  nature  of  Bubblighar  society 
made  it  inevitable  to  have  .him  or 
nobody.  But  Flats,  Grooves,  and 
Drop,  among  strangers  to  whom 
their  capacity  is  unknown,  are 
leading  spirits  in  the  theatrical 
department.     They  all  tfdk  know- 


ingly of  by-play,  stage  buiiiiie8&,  uul 
the  rest  of  the  stage  technicalities, 
and  are  all  ready  to  cast  any  pl&T 
in  which  they  are  allowed  to  assamt 
the  leading  rdle.  Strangers  m 
completely  deceived  by  the  glibnesa 
of  these  theatrical  impoetorB,  ud 
accede  to  their  proposals  with  little 
or  no  demur.  Generally  the  pieea 
selected  are  those  farces  of  Maddi- 
son  Morton's,  that  are  almost  is. 
variably  written  for  one  plajer- 
the  dramatis  persorue  consisting  of 
one  character  for  Buckstone  or 
Charles  Mathews  and  three  or  four 
dummies  that,  except  for.  the  icd 
dent  of  having  to  speak  occasionallj, 
might  as  well  be  played  bj  mui- 
onettes.  Flats  wiU  select  Coot  at 
a  Otieumber,  and  cast  himself  fcr 
Plumper,  and  unless  Grooves  or 
Drop  be  present  to  dispute  this  fiat, 
Flats  will  carry  his  point  and  drivt 
the  audience  mad  by.  his  insipid 
rendering  of  a  part  that  the  greatiest 
histrionic  power  can  onlj  make 
tolerable.  For  amateurs  of  tk 
Flats  tribe  believe  implicitly  is  the 
Mortonian  farce.  The  fact  tk 
many  works  by  that  playwright  an 
nearly  the  fac  similes  of  sereial 
others  does  not  disturb  the  faitli 
that  Flats .  places  in  them.  Flat? 
goes  OD  repeating  those  trite  qaota- 
tions, '  in  my  mind's  eye,  Horalio, 
&c.,  that  occur  so  frequently,  or 
reiterates  those  oft  recurring  jokes 
that  turn  upon  some  mutilation  of 
the  Queen's  English,  without  feeling 
that  they  ever  pall  upou  himself  or 
can  possibly  pall  npon  other  peopk 
When  Flats  in  a  condition  of  stage 
excitement,  having  to  saj  *p(v^ 
chops  and  artichokes,' -  speaks  of 
'hork  chops  and  partichokes'aod 
then  hurriedly  corrects  it  into 
'chork  pops  and  chartipokes'— 
Flats  believes  that  he  has  ottered 
something  that  is  an  exquisite  jest; 
and  is  disappointed  if  everjbodj 
does  not  see  it  in  the  same  lig^^ 
But  an  audience  composed  of  over- 
land passengers  is  generallj  an  in- 
dulgent one.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to    deal    otherwise  than  lenientlj 
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witib  an  actor  who  lebearses  Gool  as 
a  Cucumber  in  the  Bed  Sea  when 
the  heat  makes  the  very  mention  of 
coohnesa  a  hollow  mockeiy;   and 
where  there  is  so  little  of  amusement 
it  is  something  like  entertainment 
to  langh  at,  if  we   cannot  laugh 
?rithy  the  players  who   strut  their 
lioar  npon  the  stage  of  the  steamer. 
In  this  wise  is  beguiled  the  time 
occupied  in  the  journey  between 
Earope  and  India,  and  though  our 
remarks  have  been  more  directly 
aimed  at  the  outward  bound  Toyage 
they  are  to  a  great  extent  applicable 
to  the  homeviwd  trip  also.     There 
Is  a  marked  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  living  freight  of  the 
eastward    and    westward    bound 
steamer,  but  the  nature  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  passengers  is  much  the 
same  whichever  way  the  prow  may 
be    directed.    On  the  outward  as 
npon  the  homeward  vessels  there 
are  many  men  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
years'  Indian  experience  whose  east- 
ern career  is  not  yet  completed ;  but 
while  on  the  outward  passage  the 
remainder  of  the  party  are  mostly 
youn^  ladies  going  out  to  be  mar- 
riedy  and  young  men  full  of  hope 
in  the  resources  of  the  yet  untried 
£ast,   we  find   on  the  homeward 
journey  that  the  remnant  is  com- 
posed   of    sick    wives,    sorrowing 
^dows,  crying  children,  sent  home 
for  education,  and  men  of  mature 
age  who  have  left  India  for  ever. 
But  saddest  of  all  the  sights  that  can 
be  seen  on  board  a  homeward  bound 
steamer  is  that  of  some  invalid- 
some  soldier  of  civilisation  who  has 
been,  struck  down  in  the  struggle 
agninst  that  insidious  foe  climate-— 
brought  there  on  the  bare  chance 
that  he  may  survive  the  voyage 
and,    England    once    reached,    re- 
cover.    It  may  be  that  the  invalid 
is  a  wife  who  has  lingered  too  long 
by  the  side  of  her  husband,  or  a 
father  who  has  stayed  on,  contrary 
to  aU  medical  advice,  that  one  year 
more  that  kills  so  many  who  might, 
flying  in  time,  live  for  some  time  to 
come.     Brought  on  board,  the  only 
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chance  for  her  or  him  is  that  sea 
air  will  bring  some  degree  of 
strength  before  the  Bed  Sea  is 
reached.  In  the  Arabian  Sea,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  fresh  breezes  fan  the 
wnn  and  sickly  cheek,  and  the  heat 
is  rarely  excessive.  But  passing 
through  the  Gate  of  Tears  into  the 
terrors  of  the  Bed  Sea  trip,  the 
race  with  death  is  a  losing  one 
unless  strength  has  been  given  to 
endure  it.  Hereaway  it  is  often  a 
struggle  with  those  in  full  health 
to  breathe;  people  of  both  sexes 
make  it  the  study  of  their  daily  ex- 
istenco  to  discover  the  place  where 
the  heat  is  least  intolerable;  and 
men,  women,  and  children  crowd 
the  deck  at  night — sleeping  (or 
trying  to  sleep)  upon  mattresses  and 
rugs  spread  on  skylight  benches, 
and  the  planks.  To  sit  in  the 
saloon  without  a  punkah  is  intoler- 
able. To  live  in  the  small  cabins 
below  is  an  impossibility.  And, 
when  the  season  is  at  the  worst,  the 
feelings  of  sensitive  passengers, 
already  sufficiently  moved  by  self- 
ish motives,  are  kept  the  more 
keenly  alive  by  the  spectacle  of 
stout  gentlemen  staving  off  heat 
apoplexy  from  moment  to  moment 
by  the  constant  application  of  ice 
and  wet  cloths  to  the  head.  Many 
succumb  to  the  trials  of  this  me- 
lancholy sea;  the  waves  that  we 
read  of  as  covering  the  hosts  of 
Pharaoh  are  too  often  the  grave 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  who  looks  in 
vain  through  the  heat  mist  to  sight 
that  shore  which  he  shall  never 
reach.  But  to  the  ordinary  out- 
ward bound  passenger  the  Red 
Sea  is  only  one  of  the  disagreeables 
to  be  submitted  to  on  going  to 
India.  He  classes  it  with  mosqui- 
toes and  the  necessity  of  learning 
the  Oordoo  language;  and  being 
prepared  beforehand  with  extremely 
light  g^ments,  he  puts  on  the  most 
ethereal  costume  that  civilisation 
or  society  permit  and  gets  through 
the  hot  passage  without  any  great 
disturbance  of  his  philosophy. 
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ris  not  easy  to  predict  wliat  are 
the  chances  as  to  dnration  and 
success  of  the  present  attempt 
at  parliamentary  goremment  in 
France,  and  it  wonJd  be  idle  to 
indnlge  in  mere  conjecture.  Even 
the  real  mental  attitude  of  the 
Emperor  towards  it  is  doubtful. 
It  may  be  that  he  has  accepted  it 
as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  rising 
national  feeling  against  CsBsarism 
and  its  errors  and  results — a  feeling 
of  which  the  late  general  election 
was  only  one  of  many  indications ; 
that  something  of  the  indolence 
and  fatalism  of  advancing  years  is 
creeping  over  himjj  and  that  age 
and  disease  have  enfeebled  that 
pertinacious  and  resolute  volition 
which  was  once  so  strong,  and  in- 
disposed him  alike  for  the  effort 
and  the  risk  of  a  struggle  of  which, 
under  no  circumstances,  would  the 
issue  be  wholly  satisfactory.  It 
may  be — and  is  more  probable — 
that  his  shrewd,  patient  and  tor- 
tuous intelligence  sees  its  way,  by 
a  frank  and  apparently  cordial,  u 
somewhat  passive,  acquiescence  in 
the  popular  will,  to  turning  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment,  whether 
that  result  be  &ilure  or  success,  to 
his  own  advantage.  If  paiiiamen- 
tary  government  should  once  more 
run  the  vessel  on  the  rocks;  if 
parties  have  not  yet  learned  the 
great  lesson  of  compromise,  and 
should  still  prefer  deadly  war&re  to 
profitable  co-operation  ;  if  patriots 
with  discrepant  views  and  hopes 
should  be  still  irreconcilable,  should 
insist  upon  aU.  or  nothing,  as  they 
hitherto  have  always  done,  and 
should  be  again  mad  and  passionate 
enough  to  attempt  by  an  appeal  to 
violence  to  escape  the  defeat  re- 
sulting from  an  appeal  to  the  voting 
urn ;  if  once  more  an  upsetting  of 
all  that  is  and  a  reversal  of  all  that 
has  been  done  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  in- 


auguration of  the  new  regime ;  aod 
if  an  inability  to  submit  to  anj 
ascendancy  but  that  of  an  antocni 
upon  the  throne,  and  the  nsoil 
promptitude  of  journalists  and  pofi- 
ticians  to  abuse  their  reooT«ni 
freedom,  shall  demonstrate  tint 
France  is  still  not  ripe  for  con- 
stitutional proceedings; — ^theatlK 
Emperor  may  reasonably  hopeilat, 
amid  the  anarchy  and  crafusianuid 
alarm  which  will  ensue,  the  aaxt 
portion  of  the  people, — weaiy  of 
the  conflict  and  disgusted  with  & 
spectacle  —  will  r€^;ret  his  nie; 
and  without  exertion  on  his  pirt 
may  call  him  back  to  the  yo 
once  more,  and  offer  him  a  soeptie 
safer  and  more  absolute  than  ever. 
He  may,  moreover,  as  still  tk 
praetical  head  of  tiie  Ezecoirre, 
feel  strong  enough  to  aDow  the 
experiment  to  be  fairly  tried,  ud 
under  securer  conditions  than  h- 
fore ;  for  there  are  two  featora  in 
the  position  of  affairs  in  Fianoe 
never  before  combined.  The  aniiy 
stationed  in  Pbris  has  such  complete 
and  unquestioned  oommand  of  tk 
city  that»  as  long  as  it  renaiiis 
loyal,  the  wildest  mob  would  be 
utterly  powerless,  and  would  M 
itself  to  be  so  ; — ^insurrection  and 
barricades  would  be  put  down  at 
once,  and  no  real  rising  conld  gain 
head  enough  to  be  fbrznidable^- 
and  that  tiie  army  is,  as  a  wkfe, 
devoted  to  the  Emperor  has  nertr^ 
we  believe,  been  serioosly  donbM. 
An  army  under  a  competent  and*, 
termmed  chief  always  obeys  ordas 
in  ike  first  instcmee ;  the  instinct  d 
militaiy  discipline  and  obediesce 
operate  more  promptly  and  instan- 
taneously than  any  other  feeling; 
and  it  is  not  till  doubt  and  dis- 
affection have  been  allowed  to  oam- 
municate  from  regiment  ix>  raiment 
and  to  become  organisedy  that  ^ 
ever  practically  interferes  toinab 
soldiers  hesitate  or  refirse  to  «ct 
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The  Emperor,  theireforey  oonld  at 
any  moment  interfere  to  maintain 
peace    and    order  whenever  thej 
yvere  dearly  menaced,  and  would 
interfere  with  deadlj  and  decisive 
eSact ;  and,  moreover,  he  woold  he 
able  to  interfere  with  the  cordial 
approbation  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  oitizens ;— -for  the  repoblicans, 
the  only  reall j  enthusiastic,  earnest, 
and  aggressive  party  in  France,  are 
distinctly    not    popular  with    the 
nation  at  large,  nor  with  the  upper 
and   middle  classes,  who  in  Pairis 
especially    dread    and     deprecate 
emsutes  and  civil  strife.    The  revo- 
lationists  for  once  are  a  minority, 
and   probably  a  small  one ;  and  at 
present  have  to  deal  with  antago- 
nists at  least  as  determined  aathem- 
selves,  and  far  better  organised,  as 
well  as  holding  a  more  commanding 
position. 

If  cm  the  other  hand,  taught  by 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  the  consti- 
tntionaliste  should  avoid  the  rooks 
on  which  they  have  hitherto  made 
sbipwreck,  and  succeed  in  really 
estarblifihing  and  working  parlia- 
xnexitaTy  grovemment,  their  success 
majr  not  impossibly  secure  for  the 
Elmperor  the  object  nearest  to  his 
heaart.  At  all  events  he  may  not  un. 
reasonably  think  so.  He  may  well 
argue  that,  perhaps,  the  wubsMution 
of  c€}nstitukonal  government  for  0(b» 
earism  m  Franeey  cffere  die  heti 
ehcM^hce  for  the  eontinucutee  of  the 
Btumapartean  dynasty.  It  may  not 
be  &  very  sure  chance,  but  is  it  not 
the  niost  promising,  and  possibly 
the  only  one  ?  The  Emperor  him- 
self*, at  the  age  of  sixty  and 
^fvith  a  shattered  6ame,  could  not 
lon^  actually  hold  the  reins  of 
power — such  sort  of  power  as  he 
has  hitherto  wielded.  His  son,  a 
child  of  fourteen,  obviously  could 
not  hold  them  for  an  hour,  nor 
oould  he  even  if  he  were  five 
^nd  twenty.  Neither  a  Mling  old 
man,  nor  an  inmiature  young  one, 
c»Ti  pl^y  the  autocrat  in  Irance. 
*  Despotisms,'  says  J.  H.  Newman, 


'veqnmgieat  men :  constitutions  jog 
on  without  thsou'  But  either  father 
or  son  would  suffice  Ibr  that  pageant 
of  rule,  a  oonstitutionai  monarch 
afterthe  English  type*  The  Emperor 
might  find  repose  and  safety  behind 
the  screen  of  a  responsible  ministry 
chosen  by  the  Chamber,  and  pos- 
sibly something  also  of  recovered 
popularity.  He  might  watch,  with 
a  kind  of  grim  and  Mephistophelian 
delight,  the  various  blunders  of  suc- 
cessive cabinets,  and  the  popular 
disgust  they  would  arouse,  and 
might  trust  the  people  and  the 
press  to  make  the  firequent  reflec- 
tion :  *  Ah,  the  Emperor  would  not 
have  been  so  stupid ! '  He  might 
still  get  credit  by  timely  sugges- 
tions, and  reap  applause  by  judicious 
vetoes.  As  soon  as  he  *  reigned,  but 
did  not  govern,' — as  soon  as  he  was 
in  the  position  of  a  sovereign  who 
could  *  do  no  wrong,'— r his  ministers 
would  be  the  scapegoats,  and  the 
fits  of  national  indignation  would 
pass  him  by  unharmed.  His  en- 
feebled powers,  and  hia  son's  unde- 
veloped ones,  might  be  quite  ade- 
quate to  the  unezacting  position 
which,  under  such  a  r^sime,  would 
be  theirs.  His  son  might  then  suc- 
ceed him  without  the  country  feel- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  famiami 
sceptre.  The  necessity  for  a  revo- 
lution, or  a  change  of  dynasty,  on 
his  death  would  be  superseded.  Nay 
more;  it  is  b^  no  means  certain 
that  the  ambitious  parliamentary 
chiefs  who  would  then  be  ministers, 
as  well  as  their  rivab  who  hoped 
to  be,  might  not  prefer  the  sove- 
reignty of  a  boy,  with  a  languid 
regency  and  a  long  minority,  to  the 
stronger  volition  and  the  dutincter 
individuality  of  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
herd  or  the  Comte  de  Paris.  It  is 
certain  they  would  prefer  it  to  a 
republic,  as  giving  them  greater 
power  and  less  disturbance.  The 
frank  and  candid  establishment  of 
a  constitutional  regime,  therefore, 
may  enlist  the  Thiers,  the  Favres, 
the  Olliviers,  and  the  Paradols — ^the 
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whole  set  of  the  parliaxnentariaiiB  Avenge  ezpeoditun  faaa 

in    fiict— in  &TOur  of   the  oonti-        m  1847-48    ....    1,770,000,000 
nnance  of  the  present  dynaaty,  when        "  .gg'-'fig    •    •    •    •    V*!J*!!?'!?! 

,  V.      .•       •'       ij  Vj  »»  *®07-05     ....     1,9x5,000,000 

no  other  combination  could  do  so.  Estimated,  1869  .  .  .  1,118,000,000 
And  Napoleon,  who  is  very  shrewd 

and  Yerj  &T-8ighted,  may  see  this        The  Emperor  was  hr  too  sagft. 

at  least  as  cleariy  as  we  do.  cions  to  provide  for  this  aogmeaied 

It  is,  then,  qnite  upon  the  cards  ontlay  by  fresh  taxes :  he  inuted 

that  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  partly  to  the  natural  elastidiy  of 

the  present  attempt  at  constitutional  the  revenue  under  an  expanded  and 

government  in  France,  Louis  Napo*  stimulated  trade,  but  still  more  to 

leon  may  be  the  gainer.     But,  how-  incessant  borrowing,  which  his  cod- 

ever  this  may  turn  out  in  the  end,  trivance  for   getting  possessioii  of 

there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  the  small  savings  of  the  millions 

old  regime,  the  Csesarism  which  has  by  means  of  open  loams^  enabled  him 

now  ruled  the  country  for  nearly  to  do  to  almost  any  extent    TKm^ 

twenty  years,  is  for  a  time,  at  least,  there  has  always  been  a  deficit,  and 

at  an  end.    It  is  a  good  opportn-  the  deficit  has  been  always  metia 

niiy,  therefore,  to  consider  what  it  the  same  way,  with  the  following 

has  cost  Europe  and  France,  and  result: 
what  it  has  done  for  both ;  to  draw 

out  a  sort  of  debtor  and  creditor  ^bUc  Winded  debt  fiues 

account  between  Napoleon  m.  and  ^l\\^  \  \  \  \  \  ©[m^^ 
his  age,  and  strike  such  a  balance  ||  1%^^  \  \  [  \  \  ii,'993,ooo,ooo 
as  we  may.     Something  must  be 

oonjectural,  no  doubt,  because  poli-  That  is  to  say,  in   the  coarse  of 

tical  events  are  often  long  before  twenty  years  the  Emperor  has  no- 

their  full  bearing  and  consequences  naged  to  spend  three  hundred  vsA 

are  reaped  or  can  be  discerned ;  but  twenty  millions  sterling  more  tiozi 

still  pretty  ample  materials   exist,  his  revenue,  or  sixteen  millions  aa- 

and  may  be  handled  with  some  pon-  nually. 

fidence.      We  will  begin  with  the        '  L* empire  c^esi  la  pada^*  we  voe 

debtor  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  told  shortly  after    the  Emperor's 

And  first,  let  us  ascertain  as  nearly  succession.    Yet  from  the  M  of 

as  we  can,  the  pecuniary  cost  of  the  the  first  Napoleon,  to  the  adv^i  of 

Imperial  regime.  the    second,    Europe    enjoyed  an 

j^    r^:A  system  or  dynasty,  however  almost  unbroken  peace  of  a  Quarter 

popular  among  the  masses,  which  of  a  century.     Napoleon  III.  bas 

has  risen  either  by  force  or  by  the  waged  three  of  the  most  cosUj  asd 

favour  of  one  class  of  the  commu-  sanguinary  wars  on  record.    Wbai 

nity,  can  rarely  be  otherwise  than  the  Mexican  expedition  cost  is  sot 

lavish  in  its  expenditure.    The  peo*  known,  and  certainly  will  never  be 

pie  must  be  d^zled ;  the  workmen  officially  stated ;  but  the  expendi- 

must  be  employed  and  fed;    the  ture  on  the   Crimean  and  Italiu 

army  must  be  kept  in  good  humour;  wars  is  given  by  the  author  of  Tt» 

and  if  a  means  of  doing  all  this  can  Years  of  ImpendUsm  in  Fnmecr^ 

be  contrived  without  resorting  to  well-infoiTned  and  by  no  means  m- 

increased  taxation,  the  sole  check  friendly  writer — as  1,859  iiulHons 

npon  lavish  expenditure  is  removed,  of  francs.  What  it  cost  in  life  cannot 

It  will  not   surprise  us,  then,  to  be  confidently  stated,  but  the  aggre- 

learn  that  the  rule  of  Napoleon  III.  gate  sacrifice  of   Firench   sol&rs 

has  increased  the  national  budget  and  sailors  during  the  Emperor's 

by  upwards  of  250,000,000  fr«ncs  wars,  is   calculated  on  appsrenllj 

^   annually,  or  ten  millions  sterling.  reliable  data,  to  have  been  soi  i^ 
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than  120,000  men;  viz.  95,000  by 
woandfl  and  disease  in  the  Crimean 
war,  1 5,000  in  the  Italian  campaign, 
and  10,000  in  the  Mexican  and 
other  distant  expeditions.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  the  Qnerree 
eontemporaines  of  M.  Leroy-Bean- 
lien. 

Two  other  &cts  may  aid  us  in 
arriTing  at  a  correct  general  impres- 
sion. The  conscription,  which 
demanded  80,000  men  yearly  when 
the  Emperor  ascended  the  throne, 
averaged  124,000  from  1854-59, 
and  has  been  100,000  since,  braides 
having  been  still  farther  increased 
by  the  recent  law.  The  French 
army,  which  numbered  404,000  in 
1850,  reached  596,000  in  1868.  So 
at  least  it  appears  according  to  the 
best  figures  we  can  procure  from 
the  Annuaire  de  la  Statistique^  the 
AlmanacU  de  (?o^Aa,  and  elsewhere. 
Bat  no  one  who  has  not  tried,  is 
ikvrare  how  difficult  it  is  to  g^t  the 
»xact  truth  from  French  official 
statements,  whether  military  or 
Snajicial.  Thus  the  Almcmach  de 
jroiha  gives  the  effective  strength  of 
;lie  French  army  in  1 847  at  286,000, 
ind  General  Balfour  (a  first-rate 
i^othority),  at  368,000.  The  same 
vriter  gives  the  *  effective '  army  in 
850  at  404,000,  in  1 860  at  465,000, 
v^liile  the  Annuaire  gives  it  for  1 868 
.t^  419,000  in  'actual  service,  and 
77,000  of  reserve, — ^adding  *  L'ef- 
ecrtif  g^n&ral  de  nos  forces  mili- 
aires  6tait  done  de  596,000.'  The 
Extire  expenditure  for  army  and 
8.vy  in  France  was  16I  millions 
burling  in  1850,  and  27I  in  1863. 
General  Balfour.)  It  can  scarcely 
^  less  now,  though  stated  only  for 
9^  at  22  millions ;  but  the  con- 
X  sion  between  '  ordinary '  and  *  ex- 
rxunrdinaiy '  expenses,  prevents  us 
mstiiig  to  these  figures  as  complete. 
>Mi  the  indirect  evils  to  the  physical 
c&d  economical  efficiency  of  the 
*x«nch  people  by  the  withdrawal  of 
=>  large  and  select  a  portion  of  the 
copulation  from  marriage  and  in« 
nstrial  pursuits  for  so  many  of  the 


most  vigorous  years  of  life,  we  need 
not  dwell.  It  notoriously  diminishes 
the  agricultural  resources   of  the 
oountiy,  and  is  gradually  deterio- 
rating the  physical  qualities  of  th^^ 
race.     By  the  last  return  it  appears  ,' 
that  5    per  cent,   of    the    young 
conscripts  are    rejected  as   under 
size  (the   requisite  -height    being 
only  five  feet  one  inch),  and  more 
than  26  per  cent,  for  disqualifying 
infirmities  of  one  sort  or  another.      ' 
That  is  to  say,  one  third    of   tho^    * 
young  men  of  IlVance  are  unfit  for 
nidUtary  service. 

WhenQiortly  alter  the  e&up  d^ekU^      x 
the    Emperor    commenced     those 
extensive  demolitions  and  erections 
in  Paris  which  were  at  once  to 
remodel  the  metropolis  and  to  find 
artificial  employment  for  the  artisana 
and  *  dangerous    classes, ':^it   wa» 
wittUy  said — *  Ce  gouvemement-ci 
est  condamn6  aux  travauz  forces  en 
perpetuity.'    From  an  official  return 
just  published  it  appears  that  %he-   y 
total  sum  thus   expended   by  M. 
Haussman    in  the    last  seventeen- 
years,  is  84,700,0002.,  of  which  the 
city  has  paid  nearly  half  out  of  its 
own  resources,  leaving  43,800,000/. 
to  be  defrayed  by  loans._^To  set 
against  this,  however,  it  may  be 
urged   that   the    revenue    of  the 
municipality  has  been  largely  in» 
creased  during  this  period,  partly- 
owing   to    the*  extension    of    the 
boundaries  of  the  Banlieoe,  and  the 
consequent   augmentation    of   the* 
octroi  receipts,  and  partly  to   the 
much  higher  rents  obtamable  fov 
the  new  buildings  than  for  the  old.^ 
Similar  sums  (in  proportion)  have~^  ^ 
been  spent  in  other  g^reat  towns, 
such  as  Marseilles,  Bordeiiux  and 
Lyons  ^but  to  what  exact  extent 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  _ 
/On  the  whde,  however,  the  aggie-  ^ 
gate  of  his  semi-poHtioalindus^ial,       ^ 
and  for  the  most  part  unproductive, 
outlay  during   the   present   reign 
must  certainly  exceed  one  hundred  j 
fmUions  sterling. 

We  have  thus  fivr  confined  our 
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invefltigation    to    the    Emperor*B 
cLebtor  aocount  with  Trance  alone. 
What  he  has  oost  the  rest  of  Europe, 
directly  and  indireotljy  it  is  more 
difficult  to  ascertain,  though   ihe 
sum   total    must   be  considerablj 
heavier.    All  we  can  do  is  to  givQ 
a  few  significant  figures  which  may 
enable  ns  to  arrive  at  something 
like  a  rational  conjecture.     From 
the  fall  of  the  first  empire,  to  the 
advent  of  the  second,  Europe  en> 
joyed  five  and  twenty  years  of  pro* 
fonnd  peace,  broken  only  by  local 
revolutions    and   occasional    skir^ 
mishes.     Since  a  Napoleon  reap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  this  fortunate 
condition  has  been  exchanged  for 
one  of  armed  peace,  interrupted  by 
frequent  and  bloody  wars.     It  is 
impossible  to  say  that  this  disas- 
trous alteration  has  not  been  owing 
in  the  main,  more  or  less  directly,  to 
the  present  Emperor.    His  election 
as  President^  lus  rash  language  on 
his  accession  to  that  dimity,  the 
coup  d'etat^  his  name  alone,  his  pe« 
<mliar  character  and  restless  dis- 
position, were  at  once  received  as  a 
standing  menace  to  Qreat  Britain 
and  the  Continent.     There  was  an 
immediate  increase  to  the  naval  and 
military    forces    of    nearly    every 
nation.    Louis  Napoleon  set  about 
the  most  extensive  and  ingenious 
inventions  and  improvements  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  all  other  European 
States  were  forced,  in  mere  self- 
defence,  to  follow  his  example.    All 
armies  were  increased,  and  every 
army    became     enormously   more 
costly.    For  more  than  half  of  this 
augmentation  Louis  Napoleon  must, 
in  strict  justice,  be  held  refiponsible. 
He  has  Contrived  to  keep  the  whole 
of  Europe  in  hot  water  ever  since 
his  accession.     The  precise  amount 
of  what  we  owe  him  in  this  matter 
we  cannot  ascertain,  because  we  do 
not  know  exactiy  what  the  defen* 
sivo  forces  of  each  State  twenty 
years    since    numbered    or   cost. 
Probably  the  aggregate  increase  has 
been  a  million  of  men  and  fifty 


milUons  of  money  ammallj.  In 
Great  Britain  our  army  and  n&vy 
cost  17,000,000!.  in  1848,  asid 
s6,ooo,oooZ.  in  1869.  Bossift  had 
568,000  men  under  arms  in  1848, 
and  726,000  in  1869,  hesicies  a 
ready  reserve  of  430^000  mon.  The 
Prussian  army  numbered  1 27,000  ia 
1850,  si2,oooin  1860^  and  312,000 
in  1869.  If  Franoe  would  onl^k 
content  with  her  influence  and  ber 
boundaries,  two  thirds  of  the  annies 
of  Europe  might  be  diabanded. 
France,  therefore,  may  fiurlj  be 
debited  with  their  expenses.  Look 
at  the  following  picture,  diavn  bj 
Tks  Beofumdst  in  September  1867: 

If  there  is  a  State  in  Europe  ividefa,  iki 
its  position,  the  choxmcter  of  its  mifiBrj 
geography,  the  streogth  of  its  natml  til 
artificial  obstacles,  ought  to  feel  th»  intaR 
satisfaction  of  complete  security,  it  b 
France.  Combined,  Europe  'would  find  it 
almost  hopeless  to  assaU  her;  jst  she 
diirsts  for  more  soldiers,  more  tnaaae^ 
more  fortresses,  and  her  action  abroad  itm 
up  doubt,  apprehension,  end  of  coozk 
counter  armaments.  If  Franoe  voold  s: 
still  and  mind  her  own  affiuis,  her  (Rses^ 
host  of  soldiers  would  more  than  nfls 
her  needs.  At  this  moment  she  esn  pit  ii 
the  field  fire  snmes,  each  a  hundred  tlss- 
sand  strong,  but  a  di'fensive  sttitode  dw 
not  please  her,  and  so  her  Qovemmentdt- 
mand  the  means  of  putting  sereu  hoitdzcd 
thousand  men  in  the  field.  BrufiBU,  ^' 
gling  to  maintain  her  nev  gains  sod  ixm 
a  rral  0exman  Empire,  is  actaiJljhpf 
hands  upon  every  emMStiTe  mak  vitliiB  ber 
reach ;  moTed  uiereto,  putly  by  tht  is- 
fiuence  of  custom,  chiefly  by  diesd  di 
ooalition.  Rusda  is  fknning  the  fires  of 
insurrection  all  through  the  Etst,  ssi 
•welling  to  their  fuU  limit  the  enflnnR! 
armies  she  has  on  fooL  Em  Ittly,  tH 
but  bankrupt,  chin  deep  in  defidts,  mat 
tains  a  large  tmblic  force ;  and  Belgm 
although  styled  neutral  ittthehngtageo: 
diplomacy,  feels  bound  to  txnif  eeaics  £ 
thousands  more  than  she  would  aeed  «o 
it  certain  her  neutzallly  would  beiwpa^ 
Austria  trembles  at  every  bresdi,  t& 
forth  to  seek  strange  ^>3li>«<^  and  q^eods 
<m  soldiering  sums  disproportioDed  to  l^ 
means.  When  the  cost  of  an  armed  peiee 
is  draining  evoy  eoEchequsr,  it  is  not  sis' 
prising  t&t  capital  should  shrink  b«i  ^ 
we  mere  mention  of  loans. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  ceotsiT, 
and  at  this  height  of  modsn  orifaitiM. 
the  military  peaca  sstaUiahniDt  of  Iftirop" 
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eoDsists  of  a,Soo,ooo  men,  whila  the  war 
establishment  rises  to  the  awfol  total  of 
5,000,000.    The  cost  of  the  peace  array  of 
the  Eoiopean  States  does  not  fall  far  short 
of  80,000,000^.  aannaUj— eight  hnndrad 
millions  (aa  Knglish  National  Debt)  eTerj 
ten  yean.    Anatria  keeps  on  foot  penna- 
nently    178,137    men,   at   a  charge    of 
8,876,300/. ;    Spain    expends   4,100,000/. 
upon    134,416   men ;    franco   maintains 
404,000    men    uidor    arms,    and    pays 
14,000,000/.  for  the  Inxmy;    Italy,   out 
of    bar    welUdiained    tnasniy,    derotes 
6,603,444/.  to  an  atmy  111,311  strong ;  the 
peace    establishment  of   Korth  Germany 
cannot  now  fall  fn  short  of  300,000  men, 
oor  the  cost  fidl  m«di  below  8,000,000/. 
Tba  huge  Rossiaa  levy  of  800,000  men  ex- 
txscte  from  their  national  chest  1 5,150,000/. ; 
while  oor  own  Begnlars,  Militia,  and  Vo- 
Innteers,  are  maintained  for  the  trifling  sum 
of  14,569,179/.    These  are  the  principal 
itesia  in  the  dread  aoooont,  and  the  smaller 
States  coankte  the  foil  tale.    Eight  nations 
MpevA  on  their  soldisn  and  establishment 
71,000,000/.    These  sums,  in  gross  and  in 
detail,  represent  the  annual  rate  at  which 
we  insmne  an  uncertain  peace — a  peace  in- 
tcfnipled  by  three  great  wan  in  fifteen 
jcears,  and  now  in  cxtnme  peril  of  a  whdl^ 
sale  breaking  np.    It  is  a  charming  monu- 
ment  of  human    'wisdom,'  an    excellent 
testimony    to    the    good    government   of 
natiotts,  this  expendiUffe  upon  non-produc- 
tiTB  eaipioyment.    Bot  this  does  not  repre- 
sent the  total  cost  of  the  warlike  machinmy . 
Fire  States— Austria,  Spain,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Italy-— emnloy  113,887  men  for 
sea  service,  and  epena  upwards  of  seventeen 
miUionB  on  their  naries.    Including  Russia 
and  the  smaller  States,  the  total  expendi* 
tue   fat  military  and  naval  purposes  in 
Ekuope  is  not  less  than  100,000^000/.  per 
annum.    The  wont  of  it  is,  that  when  tnis 
▼ast  outlay  has  been  made^  Europe  is  not 
one  whit  more  certain  of  tranquillity,  nor  is 
any  one  of  the  several  States  assured  that 
it  will  not  have  to  fight  for  its  life.    That 
constitntes  the  '  irony  of  the  situation.' 

Snt  when  we  have  summed  up  the  actual 
cost  cf  this  array  by  sea  and  land,  the  total 
falls  abort  of  the  enormous  penalty  levied 
upon  the  nations.  Who  can  truly  estimate 
the  additional  loss  arising  from  the  forced 
abstinence  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
men  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life  from 
repzoduetire  labour.  Suppose  wo  estimate 
tlieir  probable  earnings,  if  employed,  at  one 
gfiflling  per  diem,  the  total  loss  per  week 
of  ox  days  is  no  less  than  7.50,000/.,  or 
3  9,000,000/.  per  annum.  To  this  we  should 
Add  the  difierence  between  their  wagea  and 
tJie  Tslue  of  their  productions,  and,  if  we 
only  double  it,  the  total  exceeds  the  whole 
r«T6nue  of  France.    If  we  were  to  set  down 


100,000,000/.  a  year  as  the  total  loss  to 
Europe  in  hard  cash,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  compulsory  abstinence  from  labour,  we 
should  not  be  far  wrong,  especially  if  we 
include  Uie  evil  effect  of  insecurity  on 
enterprise. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
the  Crimean  and  the  Italian  wars 
were  entirely  owing  to  Lonia  Napo- 
leon. Bat  for  his  restless  temper, 
the  question  of  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Places  wonld  never  have  been 
mooted  to  reriye  the  Bjastem  diffi- 
culties. It  was  entirely  his  aseal 
and  pertinacity  that  dn^gged  Eng- 
land mto  the  Kussian  war  of  18^4. 
Our  people,  indeed,  were  not  unwill- 
ing, or  at  least  were  easily  aroused ; 
but  at  the  outset  nearly  all  our 
leaders  were  reluctant  to  engage  in 
so  hazardous  an  enterprise.  Without 
the  Emperor's  initiatiye,  again,  the 
war  of  liberation  in  Italy  could 
never  have  been  attempted ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  unless 
Austria  had  been  so  materially 
weakened  both  in  prestige  and 
military  resources  by  that  war,  the 
Prussian  war  of  1866  would  never 
have  occurred.  Now  let  us  see 
what  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars 
cost  the  combatants  in  blood  and 
money.  We  accept  the  calculations 
of  the  author  of  ^Ghierres  contemn 
poraines^  believing  them  to  be  in 
the  main  as  correct  as  they  are 
careful.  In  the  former  war  he 
estimates : 


Losi  of  life  by 
wonods  and  dlMMO 

Xzpenditixre 

France 

England 

Piedmont 

Turi^ey 

Russia 

22,lSx 

35,000 
630,000 

78M9« 

^66,000,000 

74,000,000 

»,ooo,ooo 

16,000,000 

160,000,000 

Total 

jC3zS,ooo,ooo 

This  is  the  direct  cost ;  the  addi* 
tional  indirect  losses  cannot  be  even 
approximately  ascertained.  The 
Italian  war  was  not  quite  so  costly  or 
so  sanguinary,  but  then  it  only  lasted 
for  a  few  weeks.  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  gives  the  account  thus : 
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LoMofUfe 

Cost  in  money 

France .    .     . 
Austria 
Piedmont .     . 

17,775 
38,650 

6,575 

£1 5,000,000 
26,000,000' 
10,200,000 

63,000 

^51,200,000 

Looking  at  the  aggregate  of  these 
figares,  would  it  be  extravagant  to 
conjecture  that  the  Emperor,  since 
his  accession,  has  cost  Europe  a 

MILLION  OP  LIVES  and  FIVE  HUNDRED 
MILLIONS    OF    MONEY?      AlmOSt    CCr- 

tainlj,  if  we  take  into  account 
secondary  as  well  as  primary  losses, 
this  estimate  is  helow  the  truth. 

But  graver  sins  than  that  of 
lavish  and  mischievous  expenditure 
are  charged  against  the  Imperial 
regime.    It  is  said  to  have  not  only 

"^increased — it  certainly  did  not  in- 
troduce—the low  tone  of  public 
morality  already  prevalent  in 
France,  but  to  have  vulgarised  and 
corrupted  both  politics  and  adminis- 
tration. To  a  considerable  extent 
the  charge  must  be  admitted  to  be 

_true.  Jobbery  and  corruption  had 
indeed  grown  fearfully  common 
during  the  later  years  of  Louis 
Philippe's  r^gn,  and,  as  we  all  re- 
member, some  flagrant  instances 
which  came  to  light  in  1847  had 
no  small  share  in  arousing  that 
popular  disgust  which  made  that 
monarch's  fall  so  speedy  and  so 
ignominious.  During  the  brief 
period  of  the  republic  which  suc- 
ceeded, there  was  much  incapacity 
and  grievous  waste,  but  probably 
not  much  actual  dishonesly  or  mal- 
versation.    But  with  the  srowing 

^Ambition  of  the  President  the  flood 
of  corruption  set  in,  and  could  not 
be  checked  thereafter ;  for  the  pur- 
cbase  of  purchasable  men  and 
classes  was  one  of  his  most  effica- 
cious means,  and  when  success  had 
crowned  his  schemes  his  tools  had 
to  be  handsomely  rewarded,  and 
new  supporters  liad  to  be  bouffht 

Jfrom  day  to  day.    It  is  true  that 


the  ministers  whom  the  Emperor 
has  summoned  to  his  conncilfr-or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  has  ap- 
pointed  to  desks  in  his  bureau- 
have,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions. 
been  far  meaner  and  poorer  crea- 
tures, as  well  as  less  able  and  ex- 
Eerienced,  than  those  who  senred 
is  predecessor ;  bvt^  the  coup  £ii«A 
once  resolved  on  and  accomplished, 
this  was  an  inevitable  oonseqnence 
of  the  position.  Louis  Napoleon' 
would  fain  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  tried  and  competent  states- 
men, if  he  could;  but^  in  the  first 
place,  the  fundamental  tiieory  of 
the  Empire,  that  of  the  personal 
government  of  the  Emperor,  forbade 
him  to  employ  ministers  who  would 
have  had  individual  ideas  to  insis 
upon  and  carry  out — ^ideas  often  far 
less  just  and  sagacious  than  his  own ; 
— andf  in  the  second  place,  nearlj 
all  politicians  of  eminence  and  note 
were  invincibly  hostile  to  the  new 
regime,  which  had  not  only  whollj 
overthrown  their  system  and  re- 
duced them  to  insignificance,  kt 
had  rudely  maltreated  them  in  tbe 
first  process  of  its  inaagnration^. 
As  a  fact  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  Louis  Napoleon  has  generally 
selected  his  ministers  from  ibe  best^ 
materials  at  his  command ;  and  be>  , 
fore  we  blame  him  too  severe! j  for 
the  general  coarseness  of  the  tools 
he  has  employed,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  two  considerations :  the  ;ii< 
that  this  grievous  defect  in  his  ad- 
ministration was  involved  in  and  an 
inseparable  result  of  the  means  bj 
which  he  rose  to  supreme  power,  in 
defence  or  excuse  of  which  we  bave 
not  one  word  to  say ;  and  kcoi^ 
tiiat  though  his  ministers  have,  tf 
a  rule,  been  &r  less  able  and  more 
vulgar  than  those  of  Louis  Phifipp^* 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  w: 
political  moraHly  has  been  lower.^ 
We  have  only  to  read  the  notoriow 
history  of  the  cleverest  of  them  all, 
M.  Thiers,  and  to  remember  certain 
episodes  of  his  ministerial  career, 
notably  his  condnct  in  1840,  as  well 
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as  one  or  two  of  his  speedies  since 
he  re-entered  the  Chamber,  to  feel 
satisfied  that  neither  M.  Bonher  nor 
M.  Thoavenel  were  one  whit  more 
nnscmpQloas ;   and,  to  come  to  a 
far  more  respectable  name,  that  of 
M.  Gnizot,  the  recollection  of  the 
Pritchard  controversy,  the  Spanish 
marriages,  and  the  advocacy  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  sovereignty  which 
he— axealons  Protestant— has  lately 
Tolonteered,  forbid  ns  to  hold  him 
np  as  a  standard  by  which  poli- 
tical   parity  or    honesty    can    be 
repntably  measured.    It  is  true  that 
comparison,  however  favourable,  is 
not  exoneration;   but,  after  all,  in 
questions  of  relative  public  morality, 
the  whole  issue  depends  upon  whe- 
ther a  man  is  loftier  or  lower  than 
his  contemporary  compatriots. 

As  to  the  political  morality  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  a  somewhat  cynical  conclu- 
sion; but  exaggeration,  either  of 
statement  or  of  colouring,  is  surely 
as  much  out  of  place  as  justification 
wonld  be.  The  eoup  d'etat  unques- 
tionably involved  an  amount  of 
lying  and  conspiracy  which  will 
bear  no  discussion,  a  considerable, 
thongh  probably  not  a  needless, 
amount  of  violenoOt  and  a  degree  of 
deliberate  cruelty  which,  tiiough 
abaordly  over-stated,  was  enough 
to  affix  a  lasting  staui  to  his  repu- 
tation. For  the  rest,  we  do  not 
know  that  ho  can  be  said  to  have 
been  either  more  false  or  more 
grasping  than  other  sovereigns  and 
statesmen,  while  in  many  directions 
his  notions  have  been  sounder,  his 
aims  more  sagacious,  and  his  action 
more  beneficent  than  is  usual  with 
such  potentates.  It  is  true  that  he 
bas  played  fiast  and  loose  with  Italy 
and  Borne:  but  he  was  between  two 
powerful  influences  and  the  horns 
of  a  perilous  dilemma.  It  is  true 
be  abandoned  the  unhappy  Maxi- 
milian whom  he  had  betrayed  into 
the  iMsition  of  Emperor  of  Mexico: 
bat  it  is  now  plam  that  however 
viUanonsly  his  generals  there  may 


have  behaved,  the  course  of  circum- 
stances and  the  state  of  feeling  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  left  him 
absolutely  no  choice.     It  is  true 
that  he  was  not  altogether  a  gene^ 
rous  ally  in  the  Crimea :  but  when 
were  Frenchmen  either  generous  or 
just  when  militaiy  feime  or  con- 
venience are  at  staJce  ?    It  is  true 
he  seized    upon  Savoy  and   Nice 
under  the   deceptive   cover    of  a 
plebUcUum.    All  we  can  say  is  that 
we  heard  M.  Guizot  himself  defend 
that  seizure,  and  M.  de  Tocqueville 
declare  that  if  Louis  Napoleon  ever 
obtained  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine 
for  France,  he  would  excuse  him 
all  his  male&ctions,  and  forego  all 
future  opposition.    And  we  heard 
an     illustrious     (Whig)     English 
statesman,  after  a  political  experi- 
ence of  fifty  years,  aver  that  of  all 
the  French  rulers  he  had  had  to  deal 
with,  the  Emperor  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  truthful  and  reliable. 
But  we  must  not  allow  our  atten- 
tion to  be  diverted  from  the  precise 
thesis  before  us.    We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  the  character  of  Louis  Na^ 
poleon,  properly  so  called,  nor  with 
the    sentence  which   history    will 
pass  on  his  virtues  and  misdeeds. 
We  are   endeavouring   merely  to 
draw  up  a  balance-sheet  of  the  good 
and  the  evil  which,  when  all  is 
realised  and  all  accounts  made  up, 
he  will  be  found  to  have  wrought 
to  Europe  and  to  France.    Whether, 
therefore,  regarded  from  this  point 
of  view,  his  suppression  of  parlia- 
mentaiy  government  and  his  con- 
version of  a  republic  into  an  auto- 
craqy,   should    be   carried   to  the 
debtor  or  creditor  side  of  the  ac-. 
count,  is  independent  of  the  moral 
features  of  the  transaction.     Ad- 
mitting this  limitation  of  the  ip- 
quiry,  however,  it  is  urged  that  he     j 
suppressed. or  fettered  all  freedom 
of  speech  and  writing  (freedom  of 
individual  action  never  was  com- 
plete in  Fziancc,  and  has  not  been 
much,  if  at  all,  curtailed  by  the 
Emperor),  and  that  neither  intellect 
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nor  trae  progress  can  flomisli  where 
Ubertj  is  thus  gagged.  The  bare 
allegation  is  in  a  great  measnre  nn- 
deniable.J  There  remains  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  the  measnre  of  mis- 
chief wrought  by  the  admitted 
facts  P  And,  first,  as  to  the  extinc- 
tion or  paralysis  of  parliament.  We 
will  not  enter  on  the  vexed  ques- 
tions whether  parliamentaty  insti- 
tutions are  suitable  for  France; 
whether  the  Frenchmen  of  to-day 
are  ripe  for  them;  whether  they 
can  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily 
in  concert  with  such  a  centraJised 
bureaucracy  as  exists,  and  as  seems 
about  the  most  permanent  thing 
that  does  exist,  in  that  ootmtry. 
But  how  far  was  pariiamentary  go- 
vernment a  blessmg  to  the  nation 
while  it  lasted  P  It  cultivated  a 
high  and  racy  sort  of  eloquence: 
so  fur  it  was  a  valuable  school  and 
a  fascinating  arena  of  display.  It 
stimulated  tiie  political  interest  of 
the  people,  and  operated  as  a  most 
efficient  educator  in  public  affairs. 
So  fi&r  it  was  a  good,  but,  as  with 
ourselves,  fkr  from  an  unalloyed 
good ;  for  factions  grrew  under  the 
stimulus,  and  factions  are  rarely 
patriotic,  and  are  usually  inspired 
by  the  meanest  and  fiercest  personal 
ambitions.  Factions  led  to  corrup- 
tion almost  as  lavish  and  shameless 
as  that  which  flourishes  under  im- 
perialism. The  history  of  parha- 
mentaryism  under  the  Orleanists  is 
scarcely  one  on  which  Frenchmen 
can  look  back  with  unmixed  pride. 
^  nrhe  question  to  be  determined  is — 
would  a  parliament  during  the  last 
tweni^ years  have  aotedmore  wisely, 
or  nobly,  or  beneficially  than  the 
Emperor  has  doneP  It  may  well 
be  questioned.  Perhaps  even  it 
/jnay  be  confidently  denied.  Pro- 
bably it  would  not  have  been  so 
daringly  extravagant ;  but  the  Em- 
peror s  wild  expenditure  we  have 
already  carried  to  the  debit  side  of 
his  account.  It  might  not  have 
been  more  warlike,  but  its  wars 
would  have  been  less  defensible. 


It  would  certainly  not  have  under- 
taken the  disastrous  Mexican  expe* 
dition,  but  it  would  not  improbablr 
have  embarked  in  a  Polish  cronde, 
just  as  futile  and  far  less  promising. 
It  might,  perhaps^  not  Ittve  forced 
on  the  Crimean  war, — quite  cer- 
tainly it  never  would  have  dmmed 
of  anything  so  Quixotic  or  unselM 
as  the  Italian  one.  What  it  miglit 
have  done  in  the  Roman  ailair  it  is 
hard  to  say :  probably  its  action 
would  have  been  stQl  more  ns- 
generous  than  the  Emperor's  has 
been.  For  we  must  remember  that 
it  was  the  French  republic  whidi 
crushed  by  violence  the  Bonus 
one,  against  the  avowed  sympayiks 
of  the  then  President,  and  rephoed 
the  ecclesiastical  tyrant  on  bis  ds 
sorted  throne.  And  the  Emperor 
has  twice  attempted,  and  onoe  at 
least  with  apparent  sinceri^,  to 
withdraw  his  troops.  It  msj  wdl 
be  doubted  whether  a  Parisian  par- 
liament would  have  done  more.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  in- 
clined, if  not  to  give  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  on  this  indictment,  a: 
least  to  pass  a  lenient  and  hesitft- 
ting  sentence.  ^  As  to  the  inangnia-^ 
tion  of  that  more  enlightened  com- 
mercial policy  which  has  ahwlj 
done  so  much  for  France,  we  knov 
that  a  liberal  parliament  nenr 
would  have  entertained  it  for  a 
moment. 

But  the  Emperor  has  gagged  the 
press; — and  that  in  English  ejes is 
a  heinous  wrong,  and  in  the  Istitode 
of  England  would  be  a  grierons  eriL 
But  even  here  the  fi^HB  shosH 
be  scrutinised  with  sometfaing  of 
judicial  fulness,  calmness,  and  im- 
partiality. He  has  subjected  ^ 
journals  no  doubt  to  a  rigid  and 
arbitary  control,  has  been  peremp- 
tory, dogmatic,  suspicious,  narrow 
and  severe,  has  checked  all  t^ 
reus  language,  and  silenced  as  ftras 
he  could  all  hostile  opinion.  Cftlps 
MMZ,  etdpa  maxima  sua,  Nevert]!^ 
he  left  books  and  first-class  itrnevs 
wholly  unfettered,  unless  hj  liabOiiJ 
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to  ordinary  legal  prosecatioii, — 
seldom  or  never  by  the  way,  we 
believe,  actually  resorted  to  in  their 
case.  And  the  Bevue  de$  Deux 
Mondes^  and  Lanfrey's  life  of  the 
fint  Napoleon,  have  shown  what 
could  be  published  nnder  this  im- 
mnnity.  In  the  next  place,  jonmals 
have  always  had  a  distnrbing  and 
dangeroQS  inflnence  in  France,  and 
more  than  one  formidable  rising 
might  be  traced  to  their  exciting 
language;  and  the  French  radictd 
newspapers  of  the  honr,  as  well  as 
the  Irisn  national  ones,  are  at  hand 
to  showns  the  lengths  of  incendiar- 
ism, fiilsehood,  invectiTe,  and  mis- 
guidance to  which  they  will  go 
wben  unfettered  by  the  arm  of 
power.  Thirdly,  so  well  is  this  ten- 
dency and  this  inflnence  of  French 
jotunaJism  known,  that  there  never 
has  been  a  CK)vemment  in  France 
which  has  not  dealt  with  newspaper 
writing  in  a  fashion  which  we  in 
this  oonntiy  shonld  have  deemed 
nnwise  or  nnwarrantable.  Were 
there  no  press  prosecutions  nnder 
Lionis  Philippe?  Were  there  no 
coercive  laws  pnt  in  execution  by  M. 
Gnizot?  The  Emperor  has  done 
what  they  did ;  onfy  he  has  done  it 
more  effectoall^,  more  harshly,  and 
more  systematically;  and  now  M. 
Bochefbrt  and  his  coUahoraieurs  are 
doing  all  that  in  them  lies  to  justify 
the  unrelenting  course  he  has  pur- 
sued. On  the  whole  we  question 
whether,  comparing  the  Ijnperial 
with  the  old  monarchical  regime, 
under  this  clause  of  the  indictoient 
we  can  say  much  more  than  '  not 
proven,'  as  £iir  as  actual  mischief  is 
concerned.  For  the  habitual  mis- 
statements and  &lsifications  vtl\^ 
Eshed  in  official  and  semi-official 
journals,  no  condemnation  can  be  too 
sweeping.  But  alas !  who  in  France 
is  clear  enough  to  cast  the  first  stone  P 
As  to  the  general  alleged  decline 
in  the  tone  and  substance  of  lite- 
rary productions  under  the  Imperial 
regime,  both  in  intellectual  and 
moral  characteristics,  that  is  another 


subject  altogether,  and  can  scarcely 
be  traceable  to  any  fetters  on  liberty 
of  expression.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  tone  of  such  poliiical  writ- 
ings as  have  appeared,  indicates  de- 
terioration in  thought  or  justice  of 
sentiment — ^rather  the  reverse.  How 
far  the  increasing  degeneracy  in  the 
whole  tone  and  colouring  of  lighter 
literature  is  connected  with  the 
looser  morals  of  the  Empire  and  the 
court,  is  a  different  and  a  difficult 
question,  on  which  perhaps  an  out- 
sider is  scarcdiy  competent  to  pro- 
nounce. If  we  might  venture  to 
offer  an  opinion  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  the  deterioration, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  has  been 
progressive  for  the  last  thirty  years 
under  every  form  of  government, 
and  has  consisted  not  certainly  in 
declining  ability,  nor  in  more  da- 
rii^  voluptuousness,  but  in  an  icier 
and  coarser  cynicism,  and  in  a  more 
prevailing  and  eag^r  craving  for 
extravagant  and  unnatural  sensa- 
tions. Dumas  fils  is  hardly  more 
indecorous  than  Dumas  pere^  and 
while  unhealthier  in  tone  displays 
a  fur  higher  order  of  intelligence. 
Victor  Hugo,  who  has  written  un- 
der four  regimes,  is  the  Victor 
Hugo  of  the  Restoration  still,  with 
his  faults  perhaps  a  little  exagge- 
rated, his  colounnff  a  little  dauDier 
and  coarser,  and  neither  his  passions 
nor  his  vieour  much  tamed  by  age. 
Edmund  About  is  not  worse  than 
Balzac,  nor  much  less  able;  and 
G^rge  Sand  at  sixty  is  scarcely 
more  indecent  than  George  Sand  at 
twenty,  though  unquestionably  a  &r 
meaner  writer  thtm  she  who  once 
gave  us  Consuelo, 

But  that  the  morals  of  *the  Ln-^ 
perial  circle  and  the  general  tone  of 
thought  and  sentinient  current  at 
the  Tuileries  have  been  an  evil 
example  to  the  nation,  and  have 
exercised  a  pernicious  influence 
over  the  social  molality  of  France, 
is,  we  fear,  a  matter  about  which  J 
no  doubt  ex3sts.  The  court  of 
Louis  Philippe  was  eminently  re- 
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spectable,   if   djjjll    and    hourge&U, 
That  of  Charles  X.  was  stupidly 
bigoted  rather  than  specially  sinful. 
The  present  Emperor  reached  the 
throne  with  his   craving  for  plea- 
sure whetted  by  a  life  of  compara- 
tive   hardship  and  privation;  and 
matched    with    a    pleasnre-loving 
wife,  and  sorronnded  by  pleasnre- 
loving  followers  still  hungrier  than 
himself,  he  rushed  into  the  very 
extreme  of  inordinate  indulgence 
and  vulgar  splendour,  and  for  a 
time  gave  such  full  scope  to  '  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life,'  as  scandah'sed 
even  the  not  very  strict  notions 
of  high  society  in  Paris.     Much  of 
this  has  now  passed  away,  but  the 
mischief  which  it  wrought  remains. 
The  gaudy  voluptuousness  and  the 
unmeasured   extravagance  of   the 
court  fostered  two    of   the    most 
noxious  and  persistent  propensities 
of  the  nation, — its  intense  mate- 
rialism and  its  passion  for  sensual 
indulgence.     The  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  which  the  Tuileries  set  the 
fashion    demoralised    all    classes. 
The  imaginations  of  both  readers 
and  writers  of  fiction,  of  military 
men  and  nobles,  of  men  of  business 
and  common  tradesmen,  revelled  in 
visions    of  boundless    luxury  and 
sudden  affluence,  of  wild  waste  and 
gorgeous  magnificence.     The  mil- 
lionnaire  became  the  hero  of  the 
time;  the  Bourse  was  the  battle- 
field where  victory  was  to  be  won, 
not  by  adding  productively  to  the 
nation's  wealth,  but  by  despoiling 
others  of  their  means;  speculation 
superseded  or  obscured  steady  in- 
dustry, and  the  jeunesse  dorSe  of  the 
empire  sought  at  once  excitement 
and  renown  in  a  mad  rivalry  as  to 
who    should    scamper    through   a 
noble  fortune  most   speedily  and 
most  insanely.     The  popular  novels 
of  the  day  teem  with  pictures  of 


this  mean  form  of  imbecile  vanitj: 
no  one  has  painted  it  more  vividlj 
than  M.  About  in  his  MfMm, 
Meanwhile  this  excessive  and  im. 
tional  expenditure  raised  the  price 
enormously  of  all  the  luxuries  snd 
of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life; 
it  has  become  more  and  more  dii- 
cult  to  live  honestly ;  to  the  hos^ 
with  fixed  and  limited  incomes  it 
has  become  very  difficult  to  live  ix 
all.  Strange  sad  stories  ue  toM  of 
the  low  straits  that  all,  especiallj 
the  upper  classes  and  the  pleasure, 
hunters,  are  reduced  to  to  keep 
afloat :  strange  stories  of  the  costly 
luxury  in  which  ladies  of  rank  and 
position  insist  upon  indulging;  sad 
stories  of  the  means  by  which  alone 
that  cost  can  be  defrayed.  Pro- 
bably this  exasperation  of  ^e  sa- 
tional  passion  for  material  splendour 
and  material  enjoyment  will  \» 
found  in  the  end  to  be  the  worn 
legacy  which  the  Empire  has  be- 
queathed to  France,  and  the  heaviest 
sin  to  be  placed  to  the  debit  side  of 
the  Imperial  regime.' 

In  estimating  the  benefits  to 
Europe  and  to  France  with  which 
the  Emperor  may  be  fairly  credited, 
we  will  begin,  as  before,  with  the 
pecuniary  part  of  the  aocoant  h 
has  been  his  steady  aim,  ever  since 
his  accession,  to  enridi  his  natiisi 
by  encouraging  its  enterprise  and 
developing  its  resources,  to  ton 
active  minds  from  politics  bj  coo- 
centratdng  their  attention  on  the 
pursuit  of  material  wealth,  and  to 
make  men  rich  in  order  to  compeB-^ 
sate  them  for  not  being  free.  He 
has  followed  this  obvious  line  of 
policy  with  his  usual  sagacity  asd 
persistency  as  fiur  as  was  comi»^b)e 
with  his  other,  and  often  acarcelj 
reconcilable,  desire  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  influence  over  the 
affairs  of  Europe ;  though  it  is  C8^ 


*  Perhaps  the  support  of  the  Pope  and  the  occasional  deference  to  the  clerical  f»rtj 
might  he  added ;  but  neither  the  extent  nor  the  practical  operation  of  these  igarne^' 
are  easy  to  measure,  and  we  are  by  no  means  dear  that  a  parliamentary  gprexBotJit 
might  not  have  offended  in  the  same  direction. 
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tain  that  be  bas  often  marred  bis 
purposes  and  defeated  bis  primary 
object,  by  tbe  sense  of  insecurity 
which  bis  dark  and  intriguing  dis- 
position bas   spread    through  the 
political  world,  rendering  the  tran- 
quillity and  confidence  so  necessary 
to  commercial  undertakings  often 
jleplorably  and  fatally  precarious. 
Still  bis  success  bas  been  remark- 
able;— ^France  bas  g^wn  rapidly 
rich  under  his  reign,  and  producers, 
at  least,  have  benefited  largely  by 
tbe  rise  of  prices  in  nearly  all  home 
articles,   while  the  wages  of  the 
working  classes    have    been  very 
considerably    enhanced    by  lavish 
expenditure  and  artificial  employ- 
jment.     The  future,  no  doubt,  has 
~been  recklessly  sacrificed   to    the 
present ;  and  loans  instead  of  taxes 
have  supplied  the  means  of  Impe- 
rial extravagance.    But  the  system 
of  open  loans  which  he  introduced, 
and  which  is  behoved  to  have  been 
his  own  design,  has  furnished  the 
peasantry — always  a  hoarding  class 
— ^witb  a  ready  and  secure  invest- 
ment for  their  savings.     Formerly 
they  invested  these  solely  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  which  yielded  a  very 
low  interest  and  cost  extravagantly 
dear.*     Now  they  lend  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  obtain  four  or  five 
per  cent,  for  their    money;    and 
naturaAy  are  interested  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dynasty  which  is  thus 
at   once  their  enricher  and  their 
debtor. 

-    Tbe  elasticity  of  the  revenue  is 
indication  of  the  prosperity 


of  a  nation.  Now,  though  we  be- 
Heve  no  new  taxes  have  been  im- 
posed, the  ordinary  revenue  has 
risen  from  1,360  millions  of  francs 
in  1850  to  1,722  millions  in  1869. 
-  Tbe  Emperor  early  perceived  the 
importance  of  railway  enterprise 
for  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  he  fostered  it  by  what 
were  regarded  as  inordinately  li- 
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beral  concessions.!  -  The  result  has 
answered  his  expectations.     Thus : 

Railroads  open  far  traffic  in  France. 
In  1848     .    .     1,830  kilomMres 

1849      .      .      2,222 

x86o    .     .    9,076 

1867  .    .  14,382 

1868  .    .  I5,«56 

The  general  conunerce  of  France 
has  augmented  at  a  surprising  rate. 
The  increase  has  been  fourfold  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  j  ' 

Ibtal  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  and 
exported  from  France^  dietinguiehing  the 
value  of  imports  for  consumption  and  of 
French  produce^  exported  in  each  of  tie 
years  1847-48  and  1867-68  : — 

IXPOBTS. 


1847 
1848 

1867 
x868 


Frmnos 
975.900.coo 
550,600,000 

3,026,500,000 
3.303.700.000 


Francs 
1,342,800,000 
861,900,000 

4,030,800,000 
4,258,200,000 


Exports. 


Toul  exporU 


Exports  of  home 
prodaoe 


1847 
1848 

1868 


Fnncs 
1,270,700,000 
1,153.000,000 

3.934»*oo.ooo 
3,720,900,000 


Francs 

89 1,  r  00,000 
833,700,000 

2,825,900,000 
2,789,900,000 


The  Emperor  is  well  known  to  be 
far  ahead  of  his  countrymen  in  his 
views  of  commercial  policy.  He  is 
at  heart  a  Free-ti-ader ;  they  are  in 
•the  main  Protectionists.  But  he 
has  had  the  nerve  to  force  upon 
them  to  a  considerable  extent  his 
own  enlightened  notions.  The  Com- 
mercial Treaty  between  England 
and  France,  now  so  much  impugned 
hj  malcontents  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  could  never  have  been  ne- 
gotiated under  either  the  Bourbons, 
or  the  Orleanists,  or  a  Bepuhlic. 
Yet  observe  how  trade  has  thriven 
under  its  auspices.  j 


*  The  averAge  price  of  l<ind  haa  fallen  considerably  in  France  duriog  the  Empire. 
tjnqucte  agricoU — Rapport  officielf  par  M.  de  Momy. 
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Unitsd  Einodox. 

Totai  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  mer^ 
ehandise  from  and  to  France  in  eaek  of 
the  years  1858-9,  1867*8: — 


Dnports  from 
France 

Bxporta  to  Fmoe 

YeaxB 

British 

Forelgii 

1858 
1859 

1867 
IS68 

£ 
13,171,890 

16,870,858 
33,734.803 

34,584»343 

£ 
4,863.131 

4.754.354 

Il,Ill,OtO 

10,633,711 

£ 

4,379.070 

4,807,601 
10,901,410 

ii,86m49 

We  have  debited  Louis  Napoleon 
with  the  entire  cost  of  the  Crimean 
war.  It  is  but  &ir,  therefore,  that 
he  should  be  credited  with  the 
whole  benefit,  immediate  and  secon- 
dary, which  Europe  has  reaped  from 
that  fearful  episode  of  slaughter 
and  waste.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  ever  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  to  which  she  so 
largely  contributed,  Russia  has 
exercised  a  g^wing  and  a  baneful 
influence  on  the  politics  of  central 
and  southern  Europe.  She  was 
everywhere  the  mainstay  and  bul- 
wark of  oppressipn — ^the  unfailing 
hope  of  despots  in  the  last  resort, 
in  their  iyrannical  enterprises  and 
in  their  hour  of  danger.  She  had 
lain  like  an  incubus  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Continent  towards  a 
freer  and  a  happier  day.  She  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
She  had  been  always  ready  to  step 
forward  and  trample  out  the  first 
sparks  of  liberty  and  the  budding 
hopes  of  patriots.  She  had  replaced 
Hungaiy  under  the  yoke  of  Austria 
when  Austria  herself  had  proved 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  she  had 
been  the  reserve  power  in  the  back- 
ground which  had  indirectly  enabled 
Austria  to  keep  down  ike  ever- 
seething  ferment  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence. Moreover  she  was  able  to 
dictate  to  despotic  monarchs  as 
well  as  to  protect  them.  Her 
power  was  known  to  be  ereat  and 
was  believed  to  be  irresisw)le.  She 
was  moreover  grasping  as  well  as 


oppressive.  For  forty  yean  Eonpe 
had  watched  with  anxiety  tite 
steady  and  stealthy  steps  of  tibe 
great  aggressor  towards  ever  inder 
and  wider  dominion  both  ia  Asa 
and  the  West ;  had  seen  heriooorpo- 
rating  neighbour  after  neighbour  in 
defiance  of  resistance  and  of  right, 
like  a  vast  boa-oonstrictor  fint 
lubricating  them  with  diploznatic 
slime,  then  crushing  them  in  the 
close  embrace  of  her  '  protectioii,' 
then  swallowing  them  by  the  slow 
process  of  absorption.  Finlaad, 
Bessarabia^  the  Crimea^  Trans-G«Q- 
casia,  were  already  seized  and  an- 
nexed. The  turn  of  Denmaikaad 
Turkey  was  coming,  and  then  all 
Europe  would  be  enfolded  in  kr 
grasp.  From  this  fiiite  the  Crimean 
war  delivered  us.  The  power  of 
the  Colossus  was  broken  i^p  fora 
long  period  to  come,  and  her  indi- 
rect influence  on  the  position  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  nunor 
German  States  entirely  oeiBei 
For  the  last  fourteen  yean  she 
has  concentrated  her  efforts  on  in- 
ternal improvements  and  has  ex- 
ercised scarcely  any  peroeptiUe 
control  abroad,  and  the  difference 
has  been  felt  in  every  country  and 
city  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Hediter- 
ranean.  The  Continent  has  been 
relieved  from  an  undefined,  bnt  a 
most  sensible  oppression,  as  well  as 
from  a  future  danger. 

For  the  liberation  of  Italy,  its 
independence  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, and  its  erection  into  a  united 
kingdom,  the  Emperor  is^  ve 
think  entitled  to  the  fall  credit 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  accomplish 
or  even  design  or  foresee  the  whole 
that  has  tu:en  place.  Jt  is  true 
that  events  travelled  filter  and 
further  than  he  intended,  and  in 
some  measure  exceeded  and  ey^ 
traversed  his  views.  Still  it  remains 
true  that  he  and  he  only  made  the 
liberation  of  the  peninsula  ^osaik, 
and  achieved  the  first  great  step 
towards  its  attained  completian. 
He    drove    the    Austrians  oat  of 
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Lombardj.    He  opened  the  way 
to  the  obvions  further  operation, 
the  junction  of  the  EmiUan  Pro- 
vinces with  Piedmont.     He  per- 
mitted the  Garibaldian  adventure. 
He  obtained  Yenetia  from  Austria 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  king  who 
bad  80  signaUj  failed  to  win  it  by 
his  own  power.    Without  hia  in- 
terrention   in     1859,    the    Italian 
people  could    have   done  nothing 
for  themselves.  Native  insurrection 
had  &iled  repeatedly,  and  foreign 
aid  was  clearly  indispensable.   Italy 
was  made  by  Magenta  and    Sol- 
ferino ;  Magenta  and  Solferino  were 
the  Emperor's  own  deed,  and,  we 
may  add,  without    the    previous 
achievement  of  the  Crimean  war. 
Magenta  and  Solferino  never  would 
hare    been    attempted,  or  would 
have  had  a  very  different  result. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Italian  war  of  indepen- 
denoe  is  due  not  to  France,  but  to 
the  personal  volition  of  the  Em- 
peror.   Every  Orleanist  statesman 
blamed  him,  and  the  great  majority 
of  French  politicians  of  all  classes 
deemed  the  emancipation  and  unifi- 
cation of  the  peninsula  an  injuiy  to 
French  interests  and  a  blunder  in 
French  policy.     Under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe or  Charles  X.,  under  any  par- 
liamentary system,  probably  under 
any  republic,    no    such    Quixotic 
piece  of  generosity  would  have  been 
adventured. 

England,  too,  as  weU  as  Italy, 
has  been  undeniably  a  debtor  to  the 
good-will  of  the  Emperor.  He  re- 
gards this  country  with  respect, 
perhaps  even  with  a  certain  grati- 
tude for  the  long  refage  it  afforded 
him,  and  for  the  friendly  and  frank 
reception  it  gave  to  that  national 
decision  in  his  favour,  which 
sanctioned  or  at  least  condoned 
the  forestalling  action  of  the  cau^ 
(Teiat  He  appreciates  our  institu- 
tions and  understands  our  strength 
also  better  than  most  of  his  country- 
men. More  than  once  has  he  stood 
our  friend  when  our  language  or 


proceedinsi  had  irritated  the  morbid 
susceptibiBties  of  Frenchmen ;  once 
certainly  (after  the  Orsini  attempt) 
he  saved  the  anger  and  jealousy  of 
the  hotter  spirits  in  the  army  from 
bringing  on  a  war ;  and  has,  as  a 
rule,  adhered  steadily  and  even 
anxiously  to  the  English  alliance, 
when  probably  any  other  (Jovem- 
ment  would  have  relinquished  it. 
It  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  with- 
hold our  frank  expression  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  he  has  tlius 
rendered  to  this  country  as  well  as 
to  his  own ;  and  the  practical  value 
of  the  service  is  not  diminished 
even  if  we  admit  that  egotism  and 
policy  and  not  kindly  feeling  was 
the  prominent  inducement  to  the 
coarse  pursued. 

Nor  ought  we  to  be  less  candid  1  x 
in  admitting  his  radical  superiority 
to  his  uncle  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most^  essential  points  of  character.  ^ 
We  say  this,  not  because  he  has 
stood  our  fHend  when  the  first 
Napoleon  was  our  most  malignant 
foe ; — ^it  is  that  we  are  at  last  be- 
ginning really  to  understand  what 
manner  of  man  his  predecessor 
was.  Thanks  partly  to  the  Na- 
poleon correspondence  and  to  M. 
Lanfrey-B  high-minded  and  eqni- 
table  analysis  of  its  disclosures,  we  < 
see  the  great  conqueror  of  the 
age  in  his  true  colours, — as  pro- 
bably the  very  worst,  and  assuredly 
the  veiy  vulgarest,  of  all  the  men 
of  genius  who  have  figured  in  the  j 
Western  world.  Endowed  with  a 
military  capacity  almost  miraculous 
in  its  instinctive  insight,  and  an 
iron  will  that  overcame  for  many 
years  every  conflicting  volition,  he 
had  no  other  genuine  qualification 
for  rule  or  sway  over  men  or  States. 
His  contempt  for  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal  was  perpetually  exasperating 
hostility  which  no  noilitary  genius 
less  wonderful  than  his  coula  have 
suppressed.  His  ignorance  and  in- 
solence, no  less  than  his  ambition, 
were  for  ever  precipitating  him  into 
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blunders  whicli  undid  in  &  daj  the  victim.  He  bas  alwaja  l»eii  tUt 
aohievementA  of  the  most  BStoniah-  to  judge  and  measure  oheticki  ud 
ing  victories.  He  had  thonsandaof  opposition  ;  to  catcnlate  coite,  bj 
dazded  devotees ;  probably  not  one  recognise  the  unattainable,  to  nit, 
tmlj  attached  friend.  He  &Bci-  to  recede,  and  to  forego.  Eisimek 
nated  the  imaginations  of  men :  he  had  flashes  of  insight ;  be  hu  bd 
never  vron  their  love.  He  had  no  patience  of  thought.  His  politial 
generosity,  no  sense  of  justice,  no  intellect  is  for  titier  and  profomidR, 
capability  of  aifection.  He  grasped  and  immeasurably  more  enlightened 
at  the  fame  and  credit  that  belonged  by  culture  and  reflection;  hu  mit- 
to  others,  just  as  greedily  and  takes  have  nearly  always  been  mie- 
meanly  as  at  the  possessions  and  calculations,  not  mad  ungoTenuble 
acquisitions  of  others.  His  folaity  desires.  He  has  understood  his  igt. 
was,  probably,  something  quite  un.  his  country,  his  capacities  sad  bis 
equalled :  }u8  heartlessness  the  position,  as  bis  ancle  never  araM 
same.  Perhaps  so  completely  bad  be  taught  to  do.  Hence,  he  biT 
a  man,  one  so  onscmpuloasly  cruel,  lasted  already  some  yean  hap:; 
BO  utterly  without  one  redeeming  he  has  on  the  whole  been  s  foni 
moialtrait,and,aswesaid,sotru^ai'  lising  rather  than  a  desdatitig  in- 
to the  very  core  of  his  nature,  never  floence ;  and  he  will  probablj  be 
K^ned  supremo  power  in  Europe,  found  to  have  lefl  a  more  endimii; 
Uis  nephew  has  always  been  the  mark  upon  the  map  of  Eorope,  i 
master  of  those  passions  of  which  not  npon  the  general  chancter  of 
his  overbearing  uncle  was  the  help-  bis  time, 
less  slave,  and  finally  the  nnpitied  W.  B.  G. 
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THE  RISING  OF  JUPITER. 

Splekdidlt  Jupiter's  Planet  rises  over  the  river, 

Japiter,  fabalons  god  of  vanisli'd  ages  and  men ; 
Silence  and  dnsk  diffttsed  broad  on  the  far-stretching  landscape, 

Solemn,  shadowy  world,  past  and  present  in  one. 
Manj  a  glimmering  light  is  aloft,  but  noblest  to  vision 

Now,  as  noblest  in  rank  of  oar  Sun's  great  children,  see. 
Over  dim  waters  and  woods  and  hills,  in  the  clear  dark  night-skj^ 

Japiter  hangs  like  a  royal  diamond,  throbbing  with  flame. 

Still  in  our  starry  heav'n  the  Pagan  Gk>ds  have  their  station ; 

Only,  in  sooth,  as  words :  and  what  were  they  ever  but  words  ? 
Lo,  mankind  hath  fashion'd  its  thoughts,  its  hopes,  and  its  dreamings, 

Fashion'd  and  named  them  thus  and  thus,  by  the  voice  of  its  bards, 
Esshion'd  them  better  or  worse,  from  a  shallower  insight  or  deeper. 

Names  to  abide  for  a  season,  in  many  mouths  or  in  few  ; 
Each  and  all  in  turn  to  give  place,  be  it  sooner  or  later. 

What  is  ten  thousand  years  on  the  mighiy  Dial  of  Heav'n  P 

Nothing  endures.     0  Star  !  thou  hast  look'd  upon  wonderful  changes 

Here  on  this  Planet  of  Men ;  changes  unguess'd  are  to  come. 
The  New  Time  forgetteth  the  Old, — ^remembereth  somewhat,  a  little, 

A  scheme,  a  fancy,  a  form,  a  word  of  the  poet,  a  name. 
StQl,  when  a  grander  thought,  loftier,  deeper  and  truer. 

Springs  in  the  soul  and  flows  into  life,  it  cannot  be  lost. 
That  which  is  gain'd  for  man  is  gain'd,  we  trust  so,  for  ever. 

That  which  is  gain'd  is  gain'd.    We  ascend,  however  it  be. 

Blaze,  jmre  Jewel !     Shine,  O  Witness,  pulsing  to  mortals 

Over  the  gulf  of  space  a  message  in  echoes  of  light. 
Dead  generations  beheld  thee,  men  unborn  shall  behold  thee, 

Multitudes,  wise  and  foolish,— call  thee  by  other  words. 
What  was  thy  title  of  old,  a  beacon  to  wandering  shepherds. 

Lifted  in  black-blue  vault  o'er  the  wide  Chaldaoan  plain  ? 
What  is  it  now,  Bright  Star,  at  the  Indian  huts  on  the  prairie  P 

What  between  two  pagodas  at  eve  in  the  Flowery  Land  P 

BoU  up  the  sky,  vast  Globe !  whereunt<5  this  other,  our  dwelling, 

Is  but  the  cat  to  the  lion,  the  stalk  of  grass  to  the  palm. 
Certain  to  eye  and  thought,^-but  a  very  dream  cannot  reach  thee, 

Glimpsing  what  larger  lives  may  dwell  in  thy  spacious  year. 
Heed  they  at  all,  for  their  part,  our  little  one-moon'd  planet  P 

Of  China,  India,  or  Hellas,  or  England,  what  do  they  know  P 
How  have  they  named  it,  the  spark  our  Earth,  that  we  think  so  much  of. 

One  faint  spark  among  many,  with  moon  too  small  to  be  seen  p 
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0  great  Space — great  Spheres! — great  Thought  in  the  Hindi— irW 
are  ye  F 

0  little  lives  of  mea  upon  earth  ! — 0  Pbiiets  uid  Hoana ! 
Wheel'd  and  whirl'd  in  the  sweep  of  your  measored  and  marTeDoiit 
motion. 

Smoothly,  reaifltlesBly,  ewnng  ronnd  the  strength  of  Ihe  central  Orb, 
Tremendona  furoBce  of  fire — one  lamp  of  the  ancient  abjaa 

Of  an  Infinite  Universe  lighted  with  miOiona  of  burning  anxe, 
Bonndleaaly  fill'd  with  electrical  palpitant  world-forming  etJier, 

Endlessly  everywhere  moving,  concentrating,  welling-fbrth  poVr, 
Li£B  into  conntleBB  shapes  drawn  upward,  mystical  spirit 

Bom,  that  man — even  we — ^may  commune  with  God  Most  Ei^ 

W.A. 
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IRISH  POLITICS  AND  IRTSH  PRIESTS. 


TO  goTem  Ireland    after    Ixisb 
ideas  ia  nndersiiood  to  be  the 
"wiah  of  Mr.  Oladstone.     But  the 
pimse  Irish  ideas  enjoys  a  verj 
notable  lazitj  of  meaning;      The 
Fenian  idea  of  gOTeming  Ireland 
is  an  Irish  idea.     The  Repeal  idea 
of  goreming  Ireland  is  an  Inah 
idea.    And  Irish  ideas,  too,  are  the 
Tanons    schemes    of    polity    -with 
which  ihe  intelligent  speakers  at 
tenant-nght   and   amnesty    meet- 
iogB  astooush  ihe  native  rustic  po- 
pdatioa.      These  meanings  of  the 
phase  do  not,  I  admit,  attach  to  it 
dirsctly,  bat  only  in  a  distant  in^ 
leniial  way.      Still,  statesman  oo- 
caaonally     prefer    the    recondite 
nwaning  of  their  words  to  their 
oimons  apparent  meaning.    I  can«- 
not,  therefore,  be  qnite  save  what 
meaning  the  phrase  Irish  ideas  was 
intended  to  bear  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
I  shall  suppose  howervsr  thafa  he 
meant    by  it,   what   an   ordinary 
■Ftfiglish  •  speaking    mortal    would 
mean  by  it,    that  Is  to  say,  the 
ideas  of   govemment  eni»rtaaned 
by  the  mass  of  the  Lash  people. 
But  these  ideas  are  not  easy  to  do* 
tenznne^  yet  it  is  usefiil  to  know 
thesL    For,  knowing  tihem,  we  shall 
know  nt  once  the  present  aim  and 
fhtoze   iasna    of  Mr.   Giadstone-s 
Irish  policT.    I  think  w»  may  come 
to  know  them  sobstantiBlly,  by  ex- 
anuning  the  sabjeet  of  our  present 
paper. 

For  it  may  be  safely  said,  thaifc, 
in  politics  as  in  religion,  ihe  ideas 
of  the  Irish  people  are  the  ideas 
given  them  by  the  Irish  priests. 
The  Irish  people  are,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  general  le^lation^  the 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Iro- 
land.  And  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhalntttnts  of  Ireland  get  their 
political  ideas  from  the  Irish  priests. 
No  doubt  the  political  power  of  the 
priests  is  daily  growing  weaker  and 
weaker;  but  it  is  still  vastly  more 


oonsiderable  than  any  oiiier  politi- 
cal power  in  Ireland,  no  matter  at 
present  how  it  is  exercised  or  how 
it  was  acquired  But  it  oertainly 
eziats.  If  the  priests  of  any  Irish 
county — excepiang,  of  course,  a 
few  Protestant  counties  of  the 
north — stand  up  in  a  united  body 
for  any  parliamentary  candidate  as 
the  Longford  priests  stood  up*  for 
Mr.  Greville,  that  candidate  is  sure 
to  win.  The  people  as  a  body  would 
still  follow  the  priests  as  a  body. 
They  would  vote  as  the  priests  told 
them  to  vote.  They  would  believe 
to  be  politically  righteous  what  the 
priests  told  them  to  beUeve  to  be 
so.  Let  the  priests  as  a  body  draw 
up  a  profession  of  their  political 
ffiuth,  and  the  people  as  a  body  will 
swear  to  all  its  articles. 

But  the  priests  as  a  body  would 
appear  to  have  no  political  creed. 
They  seem  i^lit  up  into  sereral 
political  factions.  Axxd  so  they  are, 
to  some  degree.  They  inherit  from 
their  carnal  fathers  the  great  na- 
tional disease  of  disunion,  and  that 
disease  weakens  them  as  a  body; 
it  does  more,  it  injures  sensibly  the 
local  influence  of  each  individual 
priest.  The  parish  priest  of  Tooles- 
town  has  his  influence  at  Tooles- 
town  weakened,  because  the  people 
of  Toolestown  know  that  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  political  heretic  by  the 
parish  priest  of  Ballymurphy.  Still 
the  political  power  wni^  each 
priest  possesses  in  his  own  district 
is,  as  yet,  very  considerable.  No 
one  else  possesses  nearly  as  much. 
The  people  of  the  district  get  their 
political  ideas  principally  mym  him. 
Any  one  therefore  who  has  foimd 
out  the  political  ideas  of  the  priests 
will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  finding  out 
the  political  ideas  of  the  people.  I 
shall  try  therefore  in  the  present 
paper  to  do  two  things :  I  shall  try 
to  present  the  distinctive  political 
ideas  of  the  principal   classes  of 
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Irish  priests,  and  I  sball  try  to  de- 
termine which  class,  if  any,  has  the 
predominant  inflaence.  We  shall 
have  then  discovered  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  meant  by  Irish  ideas: 
and  that  discovered  we  shall  know 
the  name  of  the  last  omnibns  which 
that  gentleman  is  doomed  to  drive. 

Viewed  in  their  political  attitudes 
modem  Irish  priests  stand  divided 
into  four  principal  classes.  There 
is  the  Rebel  Priest,  the  Nationalist 
Priest,  the  West -British  Priest, 
and  the  Priest  Pnre  and  Simple. 
Each  of  these  genera  includes  many 
interesting  species.  But  I  reserve 
speaking  of  the  species  to  another 
time.  It  will  satisfy  my  present 
pnrposes  to  mark  off  the  generic 
qualities  of  the  four  gpreat  classes 
that  I  have  named. 

There  is  first  the  Rebel  Priest. 
By  a  Rebel  Priest  I  do  not  mean  a 
formal  member  of  any  revolution- 
far  society,  Fenian  or  otherwise. 
There  is  no  Irish  priest,  I  think, 
holding  that  position.  Any  man 
holding  that  position  would  most 
probably  be  exposed  to  Papal  cen- 
sures, and  Irish  priests  have  a  salu- 
tary dread  of  such  visitations.  Nor 
by  a  Rebel  Priest,  do  I  mean  a 
priest  who  would  in  any  way 
cotmtenance  the  hideous  disr^;ard 
of  law  and  life  attributed  to  Fenians. 
There  are  no  such  priests  in  Ireland. 
No  one  believes  there  are  save  poor 
old  Pimch,  and  the  fossil  gentlemen 
whom  he  still  delights.  But  by  a 
Rebel  Priest  I  mean  a  priest  who 
holds  this  one  broad  doctrine: — 
that  there  is  no  remedy  for  Ireland 
but  the  remedy  resident  in  pikes 
and  rifles — who  sympathises  with 
all  efforts  to  apply  that  remedy — 
and  who,  when  he  can  do  so  safely, 
gives  expression  to  his  sympathy. 
That  there  are  priests  in  Ireland 
answering  to  that  description  is  as 
certain  as  that  there  are  no  priests 
in  Ireland  answerine  to  the  type  of 
Mr.  Tenniel.  Ana  these  Rebel 
Priests  are  not  by  any  means,  as 
a  body,  vulgar,  self-assertive  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  like  the  irre- 


pressible  Lavelle.    They  are  vebds 
from  a  conscientiously  felt  neoesaty. 
The  priests  must  lesid  the  people, 
they  say.     But  the  people  most  be 
led,  they  argue,  not  to  useless  ex. 
peditions  for  this  or  that  miserablt 
concession,   but  to   the  one  great 
final  battle  which  is  to  leave  Ire* 
land  everything  that  Thomas  Moore 
desired  her.    They  care  nothing  for 
the  Papal  condemnations  of  Fe- 
nianism.      Fenianism   is  bat  one 
mode  of  the  substantial  spirit  of 
revolution,  and  if  that  one  mode 
displeases  his    Holiness  they  viU 
take  another.     They  care  nothing 
for  the  loyal  utterances  of  Cazdinai 
CuUen.     They  give  his  £mineDc« 
credit  for  great  piety  and  the  best 
intentions.     But  he  is,  they  thiol; 
on  Irishman  metamorphosed  into  & 
native  of   the  Papal    States,  and 
cursed  with  an  utter  impotency  to 
understand  Irish  affairs.  This  theo- 
logy about  rebellion  they  do  not 
publicly  question — ^that  wonld  be 
perilous,  and  the   post  of  peiil  is 
left  to  ihe  bold  Lavelle— but  pri- 
vately they  speak    of  it  in  a  ven 
irreverent  way.     An  Irish  rebelhon 
they  hold  to  be  absolutely  and  in- 
dubitably lawful.     A  '  risiiig'  joss 
at  present,  they  may  and  do  depre- 
cate, but  they  take  care  to  make 
known  why  they  do  so.     They  do 
so  because,  in  so  far  as  thej  can 
see,  a  '  rising '  just  at  present  lacks 
the  fair  chances  of  success  witbont 
which  Catholic  theology  makes  it 
criminal.     The  Bebel  Prieei  indeed 
cannot  speak  openly  as  he  wooM 
desire,  but  he  does  the  best  he  can. 
He  writes  letters  to  the  Irishmau 
and  Nation^  with  a  general  prefe- 
rence for  the  former   journal  as 
coming    nearer    lii<?    s^uidard  of 
journalistic  perfection.    He  speaks 
contemptuously  of  moral  force  and 
has  rather  a  bitter  way  of  refening 
to  O'Connell.    He  is  not  much  dis- 
tinguished   for    his  knowledge  of 
divinity,  but  he  has  a  fine  collection 
of  Fenian  photographs.    His  git»| 
song  is  *  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '^Z 
and  the  great  hero  that  he  worship 
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is    known    by    the  nickname    of 
O'Donoyan  Bossa. 

After  the  Rebel  Priest — very 
close  after  him  as  we  shall  see — 
comes  the  Nationalist  Priest.  The 
politics  of  this  second  genus  are 
not  yeiy  well  defined.  But  he 
may  be  described  as  a  disciple  of 
O'Uonnell  with  a  finish  from  the  late 
Mr.  Riordan  of  Athlone.  He  likes 
Mr.  Bright.  He  does  not  dislike, 
though  he  rather  fails  to  compre- 
hend, Mr.  Gladstone.  But  his 
respect  for  these  statesmen  arises 
neither  from  their  undoubted  sanc- 
tity nor  from  their  undoubted 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
It  arises  from  the  one  fact  that  he 
hopes  through  them  to  get  repeal. 
He  has  read  the  history  of  the  last 
Reform  BilL  From  that  history  he 
gathers  hope.  It  shows  him  that 
both  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
are  intense  admirers  of  moral  force, 
especially  when  it  is  encouraged 
by  a  reserve  of  physical  pressure. 
And  that  is  just  his  admiration  too. 
Moral  force  he  has  abundantly,  as 
tenant-right  meetings  show  at 
present,  and  repeal  meetings  will 
show  in  the  future.  Nor  will  a 
kind  Providence  deny  him  the  aid 
of  physical  pressure.  He  knows 
a  quarter  where  it  is  likely  to  be 
available  for  many  a  day.  But  he 
is  not  a  rebel.  He  cannot  even  be 
said  to  give  the  rebellious  aspiration 
his  passive  sympathy.  But  he  re- 
gards it  with  rather  a  divine  de- 
scription of  complacency  as  one  of 
those  evils  from  which  good  will 
come.  He  rather  prefers  not  to 
speak  of  rebelHon  at  all,  but,  when 
he  does  speak  of  it,  he  studiously 
avoids  giving  any  offence.  It  is 
not  necessary — the  National  party 
does  not  like  it — it  is  evidently 
distasteful  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Church — that  is  as  much  as  he  will 
say  against  it.  And  even  that 
gentle  deprecation  he  is  certain  by 
other  remarks  of  hia  to  nullify — 
the  Fenians  were  heroic  men — true 
sons  of  Ireland  —  the  times  were 
not  ripe — ^their  &ilure  was  due  to 


traitors — and  so  let  the  prison 
doo];^  be  opened  and  our  Fenian 
heroes  go  free!  And  thus  you 
have  the  Nationalist  priest  going 
arm-in-arm  with  his  Rebel  brother 
to  demand  the  amnesty  for  the 
political  prisoners.  But  he  is  gene- 
rally a  shrewder  and  steadier  per- 
son than  his  Rebel  brother.  He 
is,  besides,  very  much  more  presen- 
table. He  likes  to  do  the  diploma- 
tist, and  consequently  models  him- 
self on  that  great  diplomatist,  the 
Dean  of  Limerick.  "His  intercourse 
with  the  lay  leaders  of  his  party 
has  given  him  a  taste  for  gentle- 
manly demeanour,  and  he  is  there- 
fore wroth  with  the  noisy  vulgarity 
of  Father  Lavelle.  He  is  a  great 
patron  of  A.  M.  Sullivan,  and  would 
like  to  be  Grand  Inquisitor  for  a 
few  days  with  plenary  powers  over 
the  priests  of  Longford.  But  his 
dearest  wish  is  to  see  a  parliament 
in  College  Green,  with  himself  and 
his  brethren  directing  the  con- 
sciences  and  the  votes  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  West-British  Priest  is  a 
sacerdotal  species  introduced  into 
Ireland  by  Cardinal  Cullen.  It  was 
to  its  transplanting  that  poor  Prout 
alluded  when  he  spoke  of  the  pro- 
cess of  Italian  Cullenisation.  And 
the  Cardinal  himself  is  the  type  of 
West-British  priests.  The  political 
creed  of  the  class  is  very  definite 
and  very  simple.  Ireland  is  an  or- 
ganic part  of  Britain  just  as  Scot- 
land is  or  Wales  is.  It  is  as  absurd 
for  Ireland  to  demand  self-govern- 
ment as  it  would  be  for  Wales  to 
demand  self-government.  Ireland's 
greatest  glory  is  that  she  has  long 
been  a  part  of  the  great  British 
empire,  and  her  greatest  blessing  is 
that  she  is  likely  to  remain  so.  The 
Irish  province  of  the  empire  was 
sometimes  ruled  harshly,  but,  pos- 
sibly, harsh  ruling  was  just  what  it 
required,  and  certainly  there  was 
no  harsh  ruling  since  the  premier- 
ship of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Nor  need 
harshness  of  rule  be  dreaded  any 
more,  at  least  during  the  reign  of 
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William  tlie  Divine.  Let  LriBbineii 
be  only  moderately  well-behaved, 
supporting  Mr.  Gladstone^  opposing 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  tbey  may  enjoy 
for  many  years,  the  West  Briton 
promises,  that  delicious  disregard 
of  law  wbiob  made  the  juventiie 
mundi  such  a  pleasant  time.  But 
even  though  we  were  misruled  by 
England,  still  anything  is  preferable 
to  the  calamify  of  having  to  rule 
ourselves.  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain  occasionally  that. power  of 
self-government  is  no  attribute  of 
the  Irish  nation.  He  tells  sarcastio 
stories  of  the  duelling  and  drunken- 
ness that  onoe  flourished  in  College 
Ghneen,  and  asks  triumphantly,  Do 
you  want  a  return  of  those  disgrace- 
ful days  ? — ^he  tells  the  Nationalist 
priests  that  they  would  be  rebels  by 
profession  if  they  were  not  cowards 
by  birth;  and  he  tells  the  Rebel 
priests  that  they  are  already  judged. 
It  is  written,  he  says,  that  every 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers, 
even  though  these  powers  have  a 
Nero  among  them.  He  does  not 
like  the  history  of  Judas  Maccabtsus, 
but  tells  with  great  awe  how  a  Pope 
gave  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  He  never 
reads  the  Dublin  Nation,  or  the 
Dublin  Iriahnum,  but  takes  in  the 
Weekly  Register  direct  from  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  He  is  not 
regarded  by  his  fellow-pviests  as  a 
person  of  much  brains.  He  does 
not  regard  them  as  persons  of  much 
breeding. 

Last  on  the  list  of  modem  Irish 
priests  comes  the  Priest  Pure  and 
Simple.  Of  him  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  without  the  deepest  reverence. 
He  is  a  man  afber  the  manner  of  his 
Master.  '  He  does  not  strive  nor  cry 
out,  neither  does  any  one  hear  his 
voice  in  the  streets.*  He  may  feel 
that  Ireland  is  not  ruled  aright,  but 
then  his  is  no  mission  to  straighten 
the  ways  of  politics.  He  has  no 
country  but  the  Church,  and  no 
trade  but  the  salvation  of  souls. 
He  lets  the  dead  bury  their  dead. 
He  is  not  given  to  murmuring  but 
he  must  occasionally  let  loose  his 


anger  on  priestly  politidans.  Tkey 
are,  he  says,  bringing  discredit  upon 
religion  and  ruin  upon  their  coontrj. 
They  neglect  the  work  for  which 
they  were  trained  to  pottsr  in 
politics  for  which  tbey  have  got  no 
training.  They  were  sent  to  preach 
and  they  take  to  speech-makiiig. 
They  were  appointed  to  lead  men 
to  heaven,  but  they  prefer  leading 
them  to  the  hustings.  Theytnut 
to  politics  rather  than  to  prajer, 
and  pass  by  God  to  beg  fnm.  states- 
men. For  him,  bis  way  is  dear; 
he  was  called  to  be  a  prifist,  and  he 
will  try  to  be  one  ;  be  will  model 
himself  on  saints  and  not  on  the 
leaders  of  ^e  mobs  of  Loogfiard. 

Such  then  are  the  four  gnat 
classes  of  modem  Irish  priests.  We 
are  next  to  inquire  whatanoont  cl 
influence  each  possesses  wikh  the 
Irish  people.  That,  I  daid,  is  a  veiy 
important  thing  for  oar  statanaa 
to  know.  It  is  a  very  diffioaliihing 
to  get  to  know  it.  The  preaent 
writer  does  not  pretend  to  know  h 
as  completely  and  ae  aecuiatrij  as 
he  wishes ;  but  then  be  hashada 
pretty  long  and  pretty  intimate  idp 
teroourse  with  the  peof^e  and  the 
priests  of  Ireland,  taxd  during  that 
interoouise  he  has  studied  stten- 
tively  how  the  Irish  clerical  dement 
influences  the  lay.  He  thinks,  then, 
that  he  can  speak  on  the  pveeeot 
subject  with  something  approaehisg 
confidence.  And  he  promisaa  to 
say  nothing  for  which  he  has  uk 
the  evidence  either  of  personal  ob- 
servation or  of  reliable  autkorify. 

The  daas  of  priests   pure  and 
simple  is  still  very  oonsideiabie  is 
point  of  number.     In  >  the  uoitheni 
and  eastern  dioeeees  it  hss  manj 
members,  but  in  the  soatheniaiul 
western  dioceses  it  has  very  few; 
and  throughout  the  wh<^  extent 
of  Ireland  its  numbers  are  duly 
diminishing.     The  young  men  or- 
dained from  year  to  year  oany  oat 
with  them  to  the  '  mission,'  as  part 
of  their  ecclesiastioal  equipmeDt,a 
stock  of  revolutionaiy  or  of  Natoon- 
ahstic  ideas.     They  can  hardly  help 
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it.  Tli0Be  ideas  cmrobarge  the  Irish 

atmosphere  and  load  the  popular 

Irish   literatnre.      And    there    is 

another  reason  why  the  priest  pnre 

and  sinifde  is  graduallj  dying  ont 

in  Ireland.     The  Nationalist  and 

Rebel  pnests  have  the  people  on 

their  sMe.    Any  priest  who  desires 

even  religiotis  inflnoice  nmst  fall  in 

with  the  vmgning  fashion.    He  must 

at  least    protend    sympathy  with 

Nationalism  and  reTolntion.    Many 

yomig  men,  iherefbre^  wishing  not 

to  be  altogether  ignored,  prosntute 

their  sacrod  calling  to  tiie  popular 

agitation;   for  they  consider  that, 

remaining  priests  pure  and  simple, 

they  will  have  no  influence  at  all. 

Nor  ane  they  fiir  astray.     With  the 

rchgions    people    of  Ireland,    the 

priest  pmre    and    simple   will,    of 

course,  be  stiU  the  &yonarite ;  but 

the  religicms  people  of  Ireland  woold 

fit  into  a   country    ohapel.      The 

politioa}  priest  has  the  ear  of  the 

masses,  aiid  the  oceupatioB  of  the 

priest  pure  and  simple  is  either 

gone  or  swiltly  going.     St.  Patrick 

is  not  half  as  popuhur  a  person  as 

Dr.  M*Hale. 

SmaUest  in  number  of  all  the 
dasses  is  the  olase  which  I  have 
called  West-British.  It  is  made  up 
principally  of  Tery  old  gentlemen 
whose  g^reat  physical  ponderousness 
inclines  them  to  the  doctrine  of 
qaieta  nof»  mwere^  nevertheless, 
though  small,  it  is  Tery  influential, 
bat  iJl  its  influence  is  &e  influence 
df&Bie,  and  the  iaaaYty  of  inspiring 
fear  is  the  faoolty  which  the  West- 
British  priest  cultivates  most  de- 
voutly. He  is  sealous  in  denuncia- 
tion. He  has  always  a  small  stock 
of  ecclesiastical  thunderbolts  to  dis- 
pose of,  and,  lake  Bishop  Moriafriy, 
is  profoundly  grieved  that  he  cannot 
raise  a  degree  or  two  higher  the 
tempwatore  of  helL  He  is  not 
muoh  of  a  pulpit  orator,  but  there 
is  one  branch  of  the  profession  in 
which  he  certainly  shines.  B^  is 
snpreme  in  malediction;  he  can 
pnuLOunce  an  anathema  with  a 
fiety-&oed   energy   which    Prince 


Peter  Buonaparte  might  envy,  and 
which  powwfdUy  suggests  vast 
previous  appropriation  of  the  forces 
that  dwell  in  grapes  and  barley. 
He  revels  in  the  consciousness  of 
superhuman  power.  He  threatefls 
the  crops  in  the  field,  the  milk  in 
the  dairies,  the  innocent  little  calves 
that  are  as  yet  unborn ;  and  he  suo- 
oeeds.  The  people  hate  but  fear 
him.  Mr.  Greville  was  returned 
for  Longford  to  saye  the  potatoes 
of  1870. 

The  Nationalist  priest  is  un- 
doubtedly ihe  specimen  whom  it 
most  ooncenis  our  statesmen  to 
study.  His  class  is  the  most  nume- 
rous—including, perhaps,  one  half 
the  priests  of  Ireland,  and  iar  the 
most  influential — ^being  still  able, 
when  it  puts  forth  all  its  power,  to 
lead  captive  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people.  As  it  is,  the  Nationalist 
priests  do  give  the  Irish  nation  its 
present  political  ideas.  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, I  am  aware,  insists  that  the 
very  reverse  has  occurred.  Nation- 
alistic ideas,  he  says,  have  come  not 
from  the  priests  to  the  people,  but 
from  the  people  to  the  priests.  But 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  scarcely  serious. 
No  one  knows  better  than  he  that 
if  the  priests  wished  they  could 
utterly  clear  the  popular  Irish  mind 
of  all  its  present  notions  about  re- 
peal and  revolution.  The  greait 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  scarcely  capable  of 
forming  a  political  idea  at  aQ ;  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get  be- 
yond '  the  good  old  rule '  and  '  sim- 
ple plan '  whioh,  according  to 
Wordaworth,  suflSced  for  Bob  Boy. 
They  know  yery  well  that  the  land 
law  is  bad.  Their  intelligenoe 
fiftvours  the  remedy  of  shooting  the 
landlords.  They  know  very  well — 
having  been  taught  it  from  their 
in&ney — that  Irelandismisgovemed 
by  England,  and  that  England  is  a 
Protestant  nation.  Their  intelli- 
gence directs  them  to  murder  the 
Protestants.  And  there  is  but  one 
thing  mainly  that  induces  them  to 
refraan  from  adopting  the  sugges- 
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tions  of  their  intelligenoe,  and  that 
thing  is  the  political  teaching  of  the 
priests.  The  priests  agree  with 
them  that  the  land  law  is  had ;  but 
ihej  inform,  them  too  that  the 
remedy  for  a  bad  land  law  is  to 
make  a  good  one.  The  priests  tell 
them  that  Ireland  is  misgoverned, 
but  they  also  tell  them  that  the 
remedy  is  repeal  The  people  nn- 
derstand  very  little  about  land  bills 
and  repeal,  but  they  obey  the  priests. 
They  only  request  his  reverence,  as 
they  used  to  request  O'Gonnell,  that 
he  will  give  them  timely  notice 
when  anything  is  wanted  in  their 
line. 

But  though  the  influence  of  the 
Nationalist  priests  is  very  great, 
still  it  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it 
might  easily  be,  and  that  for  three 
principal  reasons.  The  first  is  their 
want  of  union.  Many  of  them  are 
not  only  ardent  believers  in  Nation- 
alism,  but  naturally  active  energetic 
men;  and  it  is  these  that  create 
a  Nationalistic  feeling  among '  the 
people, — dignifying,  widening,  and 
purifying  the  low,  narrow,  dan- 
gerous popular  discontent.  But 
there  are  others  who  are  only  luke- 
warm in  the  cause:  these  others 
profess  Nationalism,  more  because 
their  zealous  brethren  force  its  pro- 
fession upon  them,  than  because 
they  themselves  feel  any  great 
hunger  and  thirst  for  repeal.  And 
these  oftentimes  annoy  the  zealous 
class  by  a  policy  of  obstruction. 
There  are  yet  others  who,  though 
anxious  to  see  the  Nationalistic 
cause  prosper,  are  still  fearful  of 
its  prosperity.  If  NationaHsm  get 
as  far  as  repeal^  it  will,  they  are 
afraid,  try  to  get  much  farther.  If 
repeal  be  delayed,  Nationalism, 
they  fear,  will  lose  its  patience.  In 
either  case  they  see  no  issue  to 
Nationalism  but  open  rebellion,  and 
they  do  not  want  rebellion ;  they 
would  much  rather  be  West-British 
than  be  Bebel  priests.  They  are 
therefore  very  cautious  and  very 
timid.  Their  caution  and  timidity 
are  drags  upon  the  efforts  of  the  men 


of  zeal.     The  Nationalistic  party  is 
in  that  way  divided,  and  its  natonJ 
influence  is  marred  by  the  divisioii. 
The  second  reason  why  its  in- 
fluence  is  less  than  would  he  ex- 
pected is  the  suspicious  indefinite- 
ness  of  its  expressed  opinions.    Iti 
exponents  have  never  yet  marked 
off  to  popular  satisfaction  the  line 
hard  and  fast  beyond  which  tbej 
will  not  go.     Now,  in  the  popnlv 
mind,  Nationalism  runs  some  way 
into  revolution,  so  that  there  comes 
a    time    in  Nationalistic   progrea 
when  the  people  find  it  haid  to  ay 
whether  they  are   on  the  side  il 
John  Martin  or  on  the  side  of  Jolm 
O'Mahony.     The  Nationalist  ihere- 
fore  who  is   sincerely  opposed  to 
rebellion  ought  to  be  very  definite 
in  his    professions   of   fiuth;  bnt 
Nationalists  generally  dedine  to  be 
so.     Their  language  is  remarioUe 
in    many  ways    but  especially  in 
this,  that  about  the  crucial  qae8tio& 
of  Fenianism  it  utters  a  very  ia- 
certain  sound.    Nationalists  will  oc- 
casionally speak  of  Fenianism  u  a 
decidedly  bad  boy,  but  he  will  still 
be  the  bad  boy  of  their  own  fiunily, 
and  they  take  care  not  to  be  voy 
unbrotherly  to  the  bad  boy,  fior  (as 
they  always  tell    him)    they  an 
conscious    of    a    family   infimiiy 
which,    under   strong    temptation, 
may  move  them  to  follow  in  Mb  nn* 
fortunate  ways.     Take  for  instaooe 
John  Martin,  the  most  temperate 
and,  I  think,  the  ablest  exponent  of 
Nationalistic  views — the  man  too 
who,  though  a  Presbyterian,  is  tiie 
accepted  spokesman  of   National* 
istic  priests.     There  is  a  letter  of 
his  printed  in  the  NaMon  of  Jannary 
22nd.      In    that    letter   he  gives 
Bishop  M^Cabe  the  reasons  why  i^ 
John  Martin,  is  opposed  to  Fenian- 
ism.   And  here  they  are : 

*  I  am  opposed  to  Fenianism,'  he  vritta, 
<  because  it  operates  to  preTont  the  ozg^- 
sation  of  Nationalists  into  one  body;  be- 
cause it  exposes  the  masses  of  the  pe(^ 
to  the  cTils  of  a  system  of  misrepiesentafiflo 
and  delusion,  abusing  both  their  eredn&f 
and  their  suspiciousness ;  because  it  ffft* 
opportunities  to  untried  and  unknovnnes, 
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themselres  eoveied  from  personal  responsi- 
bility by  a  mask,  and  their  acts  done  m  the 
dark/to  make  Uiemselres  popular  guides 
and  dictators ;  because  the  spirit  breathed 
into  it  is  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  it  tends 
towards  anarchy  and  tyranny.' 

Now  that  passage  is  dondj 
enough  in  all  conscience.  But  like 
mncli  else  that  is  cloudy  it  is  veiy 
snggestiyey  and  to  one  of  its  sug- 
gestions I  ask  the  reader  to  attend. 
«fohn  Martin  is  a  Nationalist  and  a 
chief  in  his  party.  In  the  passage 
just  quoted  he  applies  himself  to 
state  the  reasons  why  he  is  only  a 
Nationalist  and  not  a  Fenian.  Now, 
various  men  will  have  yarious 
reasons  for  oppositions  to  Fenian- 
ism,  but  the  Nationalist  who  is 
sincere  will  have  one  large  conclu- 
sive reason,  and  that  reason  is  easily 
told :  *  I  am  opposed  to  Fenianism,' 
he  win  say,  'because  Fenin-.Ism 
wants  to  employ  physical  force  and 
I  want  to  employ  only  moral  force 
in  settling  the  Irish  question.  I 
am  opposed  to  Fenianism  on  the 
broad  ground  that  Fenianism  is  a 
rebellious  organisation.'  But  what 
says  John  Martin  ?  ^  I  am  opposed 
to  Fenianism,'  he  says,  '  not  bieicause 
it  is  a  rebellious  organisation  but 
because  as  a  rebellions  organisation 
it  is  imperfect.'  That  Fenians  are 
rebels  is  for  John  Martin  no  ob- 
jection. But  John  Martin  does  not 
like  that  rebels  be  in  the  dark,  be 
irresponsible  or  dictatorial.  And 
because  Fenianism  engenders  rebels 
of  that  caste  John  Martin  is  op- 
posed to  Fenianism.  Let  Fenian- 
ism make  rebels  of  an  opposite 
caste  and  John  Martin  will  be  its 
friend.  Nay,  he  hardly  conceals 
that  even  as  things  stand,  his  oppo- 
sition to  Fenianism  is  on  the  whole 
very  feeble.  For  a  little  further  on 
he  writes: 

Fenianism  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
change  in  English  policy:  Fenianism  has 
been  Mr.  Gladstone's  motire  for  abolishinff 
sectarian  aseendancy:  Fenianism  has  led 
Lho  Eng^h  Pkirliament  to  contemplate  the 
granting  of  some  relief  to  the  downtrodden 
Irish  peaaantiy .  If  I  disapprove  of  Fenian- 
ism I  hare  certainly  no  condemnation  to 
•cast  npoQ  Fenians. 


And  then  the  writer  proceeds  to 
pass  a  very  glowing  eulpgium  upon 
the  Fenian  convicts.  Now  I  do  not 
want  to  say,  as  some  people  have 
said,  that  Mr.  Martin  is  a  Fenian  at 
heart.  But  I  cannot  blame  the 
men  that  say  it.  It  would  be  na- 
tural enough  to  say  it  after  read- 
ing the  above  citations.  It  would 
be  extremely  natural  in  an  ardent 
but  inaccurate  Irishman  who  re- 
membered Mr.  Martin's  political 
antecedents.  To  the  Nationalists, 
who  are  his  present  followers,  his 
letter  cairies  one  clear  inevitable 
meaning.  John  Martin,  they  say, 
has  not^  after  all,  abandoned  his 
early  love.  He  stiU  clings  to  the 
Nationalism  which  engenders  rebels. 
He  will  hardly  be  angry  if  we  be 
rebellious.  And  to  the  Nationalist 
party,  properly  so  called,  they  are 
lost  from  that  hoar. 

But  the  third  cause,  weakening 
the  influence  of  the  Nationalistic 
priests,  is  much  more  important 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  It 
operates  in  this  way.  The  Nation- 
alistic priests  profess  to  seek  self- 
government  for  Ireland,  and  they 
propose  to  get  it  by  &ir  constitu- 
tional means.  Bebellion  might  get 
it  too,  but  the  priests  deprecate 
rebellion.  They  deprecate  it,  how- 
ever, mostly  on  the  ground  that  it. 
has  no  chances  of  success.  But 
many  Nationalists  are  beginning  to 
think  that  rebellion  is  as  likely  to 
be  successful  as  is  the  agitation  for 
repeal.  And  they  have  reason  for 
thinking  so.  O'Uonnell's  fiEiilure  is 
a  wammg  hard  to  be  forgotten. 
And  there  is  another  warning  of  a 
more  recent  date.  The  three  most 
liberal  of  'Liberal'  statesmen  are 
Messrs.  Gladstone,  Bright,  and 
Forster.  Tenant-right  meetings 
have  heard  their  praise,  and  popu- 
lar letter-writers  link  them  to- 
gether as  the  three  '  great  friends 
of  Ireland.'  When  even  their 
liberality  turns  Nationalism  away 
hungry.  Nationalism  may  look  for 
relief  in  vain.  But  that  event  has 
already  come  to  pass.     NationaHsm 
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has  heard  the  Liberal  door  Blammed 
in  its  very  face.  The  'friends  of 
Ireland  '  have  declared  with  a  most 
nnnsnal  and  most  nnstatesmanlike 
distinctness  that  repeal  of  the  Union 
must  not  be.  Both  priests  and 
people  have  heard  the  declaration. 
The  people  infer  the  neoessity  of 
rebellion.  Thej  are  sure  that  the 
priests  infer  it  too.  Agitation  for 
repeal  is,  thej  think,  a  ^mtteof  time. 
They  therefore  enter  upcm  that  one 
way  by  which  alone  legislative  in- 
dependence, the  oommon  desire 
both  of  priests  and  people,  can  be 
gained.  And  the  NationaJist  party 
possesses  them  no -more. 

The  inflnenoe  lost  to  the  UTation- 
alist  priests  is  therefore,  we  may 
say,  so  mnch  clear  gain  to  ^e 
priests  of  the  rebelUons  school. 
Accordingly  these  latter  may  be 
fairly  supposed  to  be  increasing  in 
influence  day  by  day.  Many  cir- 
cumstances are  in  their  &vour. 
The  Irish  people  rather  like  rebel- 
lion. It  harmoniaes  perfectly  with 
their  rtastee  and  traditions.  Re- 
bellious priests  are  a  sort  of  proof 
that  these  tastes  and  traditions  are 
things  to  be  proud  of.  The  West- 
British  priests  are  hated.  The 
priests  pure  and  simple  are,  at  all 
events,  ignored.  The  Nationalist 
priests  are  often  regarded  as  vision- 
aries, and  ofbener  still  as  rebels 
who  have  yet  to  bloom.  But  though 
the  Biebel  priests  are  popular,  and 
gprowing  in  popularity,  they  labour 
under  one  grave  disadvantage. 
They  cannot  do  their  work  in 
puUic.  Not  only  the  laws  of  tlra 
land,  but  the  laws  of  the  Church 
also  (especially  as  interpreted  by 
Cardinal  Onllen)  make  it  very 
perilous  to  preach  sedition.  *  Bus- 
pension  '  in  tiie  clerical  order  has 
almost  as  much  efficacy  as  hanging 
in  the  lay.  The  dread  of  it  wiU 
make  a  priest  do  almost  anything 
that  he  is  told  to  do.  It  makes  the 
rebel  priests  of  Ireland  forward 
iheir  political  views  in  private 
alone.  Which  is  a  sore  loss  to 
them  and  to  the  rebel  cause. 


As  to  the  number  of  Irish  priests 
whose*  sympathies  are  rebel  (and 
whom  therefore  for  shortness*  mb 
I  caU  Biebel  priests)  I  cannot  under- 
take to  speak  with  confidence.  Bu 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  eatiisate 
it  with  some  security  from  the  fd 
lowing  facts.  The  Irishman  is  & 
newspaper  whose  sympathioB  in 
generally  considered  to  be  stomgiy 
rebellious.  Now,  the  Iruiiruzn  is 
popular  with  a  majority  of  Laak 
pnestSy  and  intensely  popular  vitk 
the  priests  both  of  Gonnanght  ad 
Monster.  Again,  it  is  poBaible  k 
be  logically  a  rebel  withont  a  do* 
tinct  consciousness  of  your  beiu; 
BO.  I  think  many  who  call  iheo- 
selves  Nationalist  priests  aie  oa- 
consciously  Biobel  priests.  If  anon, 
for  instance,  have  no  cbacge  agabs 
Eenianism  but  its  want  of  mocea 
if  he  publicly  declare  his  potposf 
never  to  rest  till  Ireland  gets  tk 
power  of  governing  heraeU^andc 
he  still  professes  to  deqiair  of  e^ 
reaching  that  end  by  peacefalaesos. 
that  man,  no  matter  what  he  calli 
himself,  is,  I  think,  reallj,  thoo^ 
perhaps  unconsciously,  a  jnan  d 
rebel  sympathies,  and  niaajof  tb 
Nationalist  priests  are  pteciae^iz 
that  condition.  Lastly,  from  ii» 
speeches  and  letters  of  the  Idst 
pri^its,  I  infer  that  many  of  ibec 
nave  svmpathy  with  rebellion.  I 
might  illoatrate  that  statement  \sj 
innumerable  citations.  Bnt  I  shili 
make  only  one,  and  I  make  it  ^ 
the  sole  reason  that  it  hapjiess  to 
be  here  before  me.  In  that  nnmi^ 
of  the  Nation  to  which  I  ^ 
already  refierred  as  cooiainiiig  t 
letter  of  Mr.  Martin,  there  iflalso> 
letter  from  *  A  Southern  Priest  sd 
Irishman.'  It  is  a  very  long,  ^^ 
elaborate,  and,  as  thii^  go?  >  ^ 
temperate  letter.  The  We^h 
Register^  whose  loyally  is  ^fr 
doubted,  has  quoted  it  with  nn«» 
approval.  Yet  in  ihis  very  ebh?- 
rate  and  very  temperate  letter  thc^ 
is  language  used  which  woulu  w^ 
done  honour  to  the  Irisk  Feoplf- 
Having    occasion   to   aof^  ^ 
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words  *the  sovereign  or  the  con- 
stitution,* our  Soutiiem  Priest  ap- 
pends to  them  this  parenthetical 
remark:  'We  value  these  empty 
shadows  as  they  deserve.'  In  the 
beginning  of  the  paragraph  from 
wMch  that  remark  is  t^en  he  asks 
himself  the  quiestion,  '  What  are  the 
means  which  we  may  most  safely 
and  sucee«fiilly  adopt  to  re-asBXime 
our  position  as  a  nation  P'  Ac*  Soc^ 
and  this  is  hia  answer:  ^We  may 
not  safely  speak  oat  oar  minds 
freely  and  openalj  on  this  sabject, 
and  therefore  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  discuss,  or  to  deoide  even  as  an 
abstract  qnestion  of  ethios,  nnder 
wbat  conditions,  if  under  any,  a 
nation  would  be  justified  in  resort- 
ing to  the  final  arbitrament  of  the 
sword,*- the  last  and  desperate 
appeal  of  the  unjustly  oppressed. 
But  this  we  know,  that  we  are  not 
&Toarably  ciitsumstanced  as  those 
peoples  that  have  risen  to  grasp 
with  armed  hand  the  glorious  prize 
of  freedom,  and  proudly  unfold  to 
ihe  breese  the  banner' of  national 
independenee.'  'Hare  again,  as  in 
Mr.  Martin's  case,  there  is  a  de- 
plorable waat  of  definiteness,  but 
here,  again,  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  83rmpaihies  of  the  writer.  No 
Irishman  could  have  a  doubt  about 
them.  The  Southern  Priest  knows 
that  to  talk  rebellion  is  to  expose 
one's  self  to  the  Cardinal's  thunder, 
and  therefore  our  Southern  Priest 
will  not  speak  his  mind.  Rebellion 
just  now  would  be  certain  of  defeat, 
and  therefore,  in  very  charity,  he 
nmstzefiise  it  his  blessing' and  his 
vwcte  mriuie.  But  his  heart  is  on 
liis  sleere.  JSe  n&ay  be  a  very 
lumileas  naan — we  susiieot  irom 
his  leiteP  that  he  iB  not  dangerone 
—-but  he. is  clearly,  though  perhaps 
miconaoiouBly,  close  upon  tl»e  foot- 
steps of  O'Donovan  Bossa.  That 
honourable  person  espoused  rebel- 
lion, but  rebellion  that  he  thought 
would  be  probably  prosperous.  I 
am  afiraid  our  Southern  Priest  is 
leady  for  a  connubial  connection 


with  the  same  family.  Were  we 
*  favourably  circumstanced,'  I  think 
we  would  have  him  asking  us  *  to 
grasp  with  armed  hand  the  glorious 
prize  of  national  independence.'  So 
much,  I  think,  may  be  gathered 
from  his  letter,  and  that  letter  has 
a  counterpart  in  almost  every  issue 
of  the  Nation,  Now,  when  you 
have  the  Irishman  popular  with 
Irish  priests  in  general,  and  in- 
tensely popular  with  the  priests  of 
two  whole  provinces ;  when  you 
have  large  numbers  of  the  Irish 
pxiesthood  either  not  condemning 
rebellion  at  all  or  so  condemning  it 
as  in  the  same  breath  to  hint  its 
necessity;  when  you  have  numerous 
letters  of  theirs  whose  general  ten- 
dency is  to  recommend  rebellion; 
you  ate,  I  think,  justified  in  infer- 
ring that  the  Rebel  priests  of  Ire- 
land are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
make  them  formidable.  At  all 
events,  it  will  be  unwise  to  ignore 
them  in  any  inquiry  aftcnr  -the  pre- 
sent political  ideas  of  the  Irish 
people. 

And  here  is  given  the  one  con- 
clusion for  which  this  paper  is 
written,  and  with  which  I  now 
shall  bring  it  to  a  close.  '  Ireland,' 
says  Mr.  GKa^tone,  'is  henceforth 
to  be  legislated  for  according  to 
Irish  ideas.'  '  A  leading  Irish  idea,' 
says  Mr.  Bright,  '  is  to  shifb  Ireland 
some  2^000  miles  in  a  westerly 
direction.'  *  That  is  a  very  correct 
statement  of  our  central  political 
wish,'  say  the  masses  of  the  Irish 
people.  'Literally,  however,  we 
cannot,  as  science  stands,  change 
our  present  geographical  position, 
but  in  the  spirit  we  can  and  will. 
We  must  have,  at  the  very  least, 
legislative  separation  from  our  geo- 
graphical sister.  The  Union  must 
eease.'  *  The  Union  must  not 
cease,'  is  the  reply  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Will  the  *  must  not '  of  the 
statesman  prevail  against  the  ^must' 
of  the  people ;  and  if  it  prevail,  will 
Ireland  then  be  governed  according 
to  Irish  ideas  ?  M. 
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THERE  can,  I  suppose,  be  no 
doubt  that  wben  a  wrong 
princaple  in  Political  Economy  is 
3>llowed,  endorsed,  and  acted  on, 
very  serious  consequences  are  cer- 
tain to  ensue.  A  positive  enact- 
ment of  law,  or  a  system  of  social 
policy  adopted  in  pursuance  of  an 
economical  fallacy  involves  two 
special  mischiefs.  First,  the  result 
is  constantly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  was  anticipated,  and  is  never- 
theless almost  invariably  assigned 
to  causes  which  are  totally  inde- 
pendent of  it,  while  the  fallacy  is 
Btill  more  pertinaciously  followed ; 
and  next,  the  interests  which  are 
compromised  by  the  fallacy  are 
enormous.  Unless  society  possessed 
£ome  compensative  or  recuperative 
powers,  the  effect  of  importing  such 
fallacies  into  the  conduct  of  public 
Affairs  would  be  fatal,  as  it  always 
is  disastrous.  It  should  be  added 
too  that  most  fallacies  of  action  con- 
tain a  germ  of  truth,  which  is  con- 
tinually visible,  while  the  error  they 
involve  is  nearly  always  latent,  and 
invariably  obscure.  I  shall  give  an 
illustration  or  two  from  the  most 
familiar  of  these  economical  falla- 
cies, with  a  view  to  dealing  with 
two  other  fallacies,  the  nature  and 
-consequences  of  which  are  not  so 
generally  apparent. 

In  a  well  known  passage,  Mr. 
Mill  has  spoken  of  the  delusion 
which  Adam  Smith  dispelled,  that, 
namely,  which  considered  wealth  to 
consist  in  money,  as  similar  to  the 
errors  of  childhood,  which  are  dis- 
pelled by  a  word  of  explanation 
from  grown-up  persons ;  and  he 
^oes  on  to  observe  with  equal  truth 
And  good  sense,  that  no  one  need 
think  that  had  he  lived  in  the  time 
when  the  error  was  prevalent,  he 
would  have  escaped  its  infection. 
Down  indeed  to  the  time  of  the 
French  economists  and  Adam 
Smith,  there  is  no  influential  name 


in  the  modem  history  of  thoag)itQr 
letters,  which  can  be  cited  in  refa. 
tation  of  this  gross  error.  Thei^ 
functions  of  money  were  indeed  ex- 
pounded by  Aristotle.  An  eminem 
French  ecclesiastic  and  statesman 
of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  whose 
work  was  forgotten  till  it  was  dis- 
interred and  reprinted  by  M.  Wci- 
lowski,  held  sound  views  on  the 
same  subject,  but  the  overwhelming 
voice  of  statesmen,  philosopha;, 
merchants,  was  in  favour  of  tkt 
idea  that  money  wbs  wealtli,  aod 
that  the  chief  business  of  a  comms- 
nity  was  to  get  and  store  moner. 
The  solitary  truth,  which  the  theoiy 
contained  is  the  manifest  ha 
that  among  individuals  ezchasgiq 
against  each  other,  the  most  gal^ 
able  article  which  they  pan  posses 
is  money,  and  therefore  tiiat  it  is 
the  most  convenient  against  emer- 
gencies. 

The  delusion,  however,  wUd 
this  theory  fostered,  has  prodiiced 
the  most  disastrous  effects  on  mas- 
kind.  It  led  to  the  Spanish  m- 
quests  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  to  tk 
deliberate  destruction  of  the  natin 
races  in  those  countries,  to  the  per- 
manent disorganisation  and  demon- 
lisation  of  the  settlers,  and  fin&lIjC'! 
the  country  which  sent  them  fortL 
The  steady  growth  of  colonisatix 
and  trade,  vrith  the  inevitable  ^ 
similation  of  such  stocks  as  are  £t 
for  civilisation,  by  those  who  pos- 
sess a  higher  culture  and  a  more 
complete  social  organisation  "^ 
arrested,  and  they  who  might  bare 
reclaimed  and  humanised  i£e  Hes- 
can  and  Peruvian,  and  a 
other  races,  became  the  most 
and  degraded  of  slave-owners  asd 
task-masters.  Again  it  inangaratai 
and  solidified  the  theoiy  of  prottf- 
tion,  that  is  of  commercial  vir, 
waged  under  the  guise  of  a  patriotic 
policy.  To  get  money,  it  was  afleg^ 
importation  must  be  discouraged, 
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exportation  fortbered  or  assisted. 
Aa  existing  generation  of  manofac- 
torers  saw  the  advantage  which 
such  a  policy  would  secure  to  them- 
selvea,  and  the  greater  part  of  ihe 
world  is  still  nninstracted  enongli 
to  foster  a  delusion  which  is  bene- 
ficial only  to  a  sordid,  narrow  and 
temporary  self-interest.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  accep- 
tance of  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the 
mercantile  theory,  the  basis  of  which 
was  the  presumption  that  money  is 
wealth,  has  done  more  to  retard  the 
progress  of  civilisation  and  good 
government,  than  any  cause  which 
could  be  conceived,  short  of  ilie  ex- 
treme evils  of  a  gpinding  and  rapa- 
cious tyranny. 

Take  a  second  example.  One  of 
the  earliest  English  statutes  was 
that  of  the  assize  of  bread.  Its 
purpose  was  benevolent,  for  it  in- 
tended, as  a  legislature  should 
always  within  certain  intelligible 
limits  intend,  to  guard  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  It  attempted 
to  fix  prices  against  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  greedy  and  malevo- 
lent ayarice  of  the  dealer.  This 
legislation  was  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  Acts,  all  well  inten- 
tioned,  or  nearly  all  well  intentioned, 
but  invariably  mischievous.  Thus 
the  legislature  prohibited  the  trade 
of  the  corn-merchant,  and  so  pre- 
vented that  adjustment  of  prices  to 
supply,  whicb  illustrates  more  than 
any  other  case,  how  the  pursuit  of 
self-interest  in  trade  redounds  to 
the  common  good.  For  centuries, 
men  whose  proper  function  was  to 
collect  food  in  cheap  times,  and  ^o 
save  food  in  dear  times,  under  t^e 
operation  of  profitable  commerce, 
were  prohibited  from  carrying  out 
their  calling.  Hence  the  country 
sufiered  the  extremes  of  plenty  and 
dearth.  Similarly  the  Government 
regulated  the  rate  of  interest,  for 
the  benefit  of  borrowers,  and  to  their 
condign  detriment.  By  analogous 
reasoning  it  fixed  or  strove  to  fix 
rates   of  wages;    and   thus  com- 


menced that  ruinous  war  between 
artisans  and  employers,  which  has 
been  continued  for  centuries ;  for 
the  cessation  of  which  no  truce  has 
yet  been  agreed  on,  because  tho 
machinery  of  arbitration  and  com- 
promise has  not  yet  been  adequately 
discovered. 

The  contest,  however,  between 
the  employer  and  the  craftsman  has 
been  singularly  obscured  by  the 
fact  that  people  are  not  generally 
alive  to  uie  real  relation  which 
exists  between  them.  It  is  the 
custom  to  speak  of  capital  as  main- 
taining labour,  as  setting  labour  in 
motion,  as  limiting  the  extent  to 
which  labour  can  be  employed,  as 
constituting  a  mysterious  wages 
fund,  as  that  which  gives  vitality  to 
industry.  Now  much  of  this  lan- 
guage is  mistaken,  metaphorical,  or 
fallacious.  Under  the  misconcep-* 
tions  which  such  expressions  give 
birth  to,  theimportance  of  the  capital* 
ist  employer  is  vastly  exaggerated, 
various  social  facts  are  constantly 
misinterpreted,  and  the  real  issue  of 
many  questions  is  steadily  ignored. 
It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
state  the  case,  as  it  really  exists.  It 
win  be  seen,  if  the  following  inter- 
pretation is  correct^  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  capitalist  employer  and 
labourer  is  materially  less  than  it  is 
supposed  to  be. 

Everybody  who  saves  and  em- 
ploys his  savings  productively,  is  a 
capitalist  pro  tanto,  whether  he  be 
labourer  or  employer.  The  essen- 
tial condition  of  capital,  as  we  all 
know,  is  that  it  be  productively 
employed.  The  practice  of  popuhur 
language,  when  employed  on  these 
economical  facts,  is  to  speak  of  the 
emjployer  only  as  a  capitalist,  and 
to  Ignore  the  capital  of  the  labourer, 
whether  it  be  contained  in  himself, 
or  represent  the  maintenance  in 
advance  which  he  lends  in  the  form 
of  labour  to  his  employer. 

Take  the  last  of  these  forms  of 
capital    first.    No    one  I  suppose 
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would'  dmibi  l^t  if  a  caipenier 
liirea  hizDself  at  waeklj- wages  to  a 
builder,  and  poMessiiig  a  week's 
wages  in  advance,  TnaintainB  liim. 
4aelf  from  Monday  mormng  till 
Saturday  night,  wlien  the  work 
wHch  he  does  is  paid  fbr,.  that  he  is 
as  much  a  capitalist  in  hia  way  as 
the  builder  is,  that  he  has  as  much 
lent  his  capital  to  the  bnildar  as  a 
banker  does  who  gives  a  credit  or 
drawing  aooonnt  to  the  so-called 
capitalist  builder.  It  is  trae  that 
the  bnilder  may  not  recover  the 
investment  whidi  he  has-  made  in 
the  carpentor's  wages  as  speedily  as 
the  carpenter  recovers  his  acbraaioe, 
Imt  lids  makes  nothing  to  the  fact 
that  the  advance  is  made  by  the 
latter;  It  is  possible  indeed  that 
the  employer  may  reoover  his  ci^- 
tal  more  rapidly  Idian  his  workman 
does.  SV>r  example,  a  mastorbaker 
may  torn  over  his  capital  in  a  i«ady 
money  trade  every  day,  while  his 
jonmeymen  as  probably  will  not 
recover  their  advance  for  six  daya. 
It  is  possible  in  such  a  bnshiess,  if 
the  returns  are  rapid,  that  the  oapi* 
tal  i^ch  the  workmen  supply  may 
be  gseatly  in  excess,  taken  m  the 
aggregate,  of  ihai  which  tiie  aaastsr 
turns  over. 

But  in  thesB  rdations  between 
employer  and  labouver,  there  is  a 
still  more  important  &et,  firecraently 
obscured  or  lost  sig^  of.  lloono- 
mists  speak  doubtftdly  of  capital 
invested  in  men.  That  it  may  be 
so  invested  even  m  the  commmieBt 
kind  of  labour,  is  proved  by  the 
existenoe  of  slavery.  A  slave,  con- 
sidered economically,  is  as  much  a 
form  of  capital  fixed  in  a  physioal 
object  as  a  horse,  or  a  cart,  or  a 
steam  engine  is.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  free  labour  is  not  less 
invested  because  the  subject  of  it  is 
competent  to  exercise  his  own  dis- 
cretion in  the  exchange  of  his 
services,  or  becaose  occasionally  his 
services  are  redundant,  i.e.  are  in 
excess  of  the  demand  for  them. 
Nobody  doubts  that  spinning  and 


wearing  macAunes  ace  pnt  of  i 
manufiioturer^  cwpitaii.  The  mne 
&ot  that  many  spindles  and  looms 
are  idle  now,  or  at  least  \rorked 
with  littie  or  no  profit,  don  ool 
make'  them  cease  to  be  cafn!ta3,c 
least  potentially.  The  kbonnr  is 
a  much  more  manageable  invest 
ment  of  capital  than  they  an^  ad 
would  be,  if  he  had  the  skill  to  M 
his  market,  and  was  prudent  enoa^ 
to  always  retain  the  power  of  moT- 
ing  to  it^  more  manageable  &g 
even  circulating  capital  is,  jnrta  a 
traveller  by  railwayneecble»psrter- 
age  Ihan  lus  luggage  or  psnds  k. 
People  often  wonder  at  tiie  pn* 
digious  elastic^  of  the  Uinti^ 
States.  K  the  Qovenmient  of  Ihe 
country  had  searched  afber  tbekst 
way  in  which  to-  destroy  iti  pro- 
sperity, it  could  hardly  havB  hitai 
a  surer  method  €6r  effiseting  sni 
an  end,  short  of  course  of  deitn^* 
ing  that  seonidty  whidi  mmt  bi 
afforded,  befovs  capital  can  be  »- 
cumulated,  or  labour  be  emplojai 
The  If orthem    States  raised  tad 

rit in  four  yeans  half  ae  mndia 
public  debt  of  the  United  Eiaf- 
dam.  They  raised  it  in  tiwnus 
wBsteM  way,  by  aitissaeof  Govei* 
mentpaper.  iJ^tiiesameexpedieBi 
they  unastded  iHl  prices.  To  nob 
matters  worse,  i^aaj  destroyed  s 
enormous^  amount  m  weaUih  oader 
the  droumstanoas  of  a  dvil  vv. 
To  orown  the  procedars,  ^ 
adopted  a  Protectionist  pe%,  tf^ 
thus  inflafasd  all  prices  artitoSj; 
which  had  ahneady  been  infilled  b 
the  expedients  adopted  to  v& 
money.  Bnt  the  Union  is  floniis^ 
ing,  is  growing  rapidly  in  ireilih,is 
paying  oflp  its  debts. 

The  fact  is  the  Union  cdiectss 
voluntary  tribute  from  tiie  OU 
World,  tiie  value  of  which  is  fn-ip 
excess  of  the  charses  whidi  i: 
incurs  annually  under  its  pnUK 
obligations,  which  creates  aoxraailj 
as  much  wealth  as  will  meet  all  die 
expenses  of  government.  I  ^ 
speaking  of  man  as  a  free  disM 
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if  I  nmf  nm  i^e  expsresBion,  lAea 

I  Bajthat  the  TTiiKm  getas,  at  tfae 
lowest    estunate,     Bf    tribate     of 

30,000)000^.  a  jeav  frtfrn  the  Old 
WoM  in  addition  tx>  its  6Kisting 
iMoaraeSb    It-is  no  ezaggeratiofn  to 
mj  tiiat  the  maintenaiioe  of  a  efaild 
np  to  t«Kel^  years  of  age  repre^ 
aents  an  investeent  of  capital  to  at 
least  f  ooZ.     Set  the  cost  of  a  child 
from  its  hzrdi  at  ys.  a  wedc,  and 
more  than  this  snm,  reckoning  in- 
terefit,  must  be  paid  by  the  time  it 
reaches  twelve  years  of  age  under 
the  head  ef  bare  maintenanoou    Be- 
sides, they  who  are  alive  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  vepresent  not  only 
their  own  existence,  bat  according 
to  the  OQiiditions  by  which  popola- 
tion   is  perpetuated,  tibe   cost   of 
keeping  all'  those  who  harre  died 
before  l&at  age,  tSie  losses  as  well  aff 
the  gains  of  society.   In  reality,  the 
amount  of  the  tribate,  represented' 
in  man,  and  eontribnted  from  the* 
Tesouroes  of  the  Old  World  to  the 
Hew,  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  sum  which   has   been  given 
above.    And  if  the  valne  of  that 
which  emigrates  is  so  enormoas, 
what  nmst  be  the  valae  of  that 
which  remains  at  home  ? .  In  this 
country  it  is  fiir  more  than  a  him* 
dred  times  as  much.     Aaid  then 
people  talk  of  the  capital  possessed 
by  the  trader  or  the  manofactorer, 
and  ignore  the  capital'  of  the  la» 
bonier.    The  value  of  goods  pos- 
flessed  at  any  given  time  by  tin 
*  ci^iitelist '  class,  in  which,  as  has 
been  said,  must  be  included  the 
wages  which  the  labourer  advances 
to  his  employer,  is  as  nothing  by 
the  side  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  men  who  constitute  the  indus- 
trial power  of  a  commimity. 

If  the  labour  of  a  child  twelve 
years  old,  and  maintained  at  i^e 
cheapest  rate  represents  lOoZ.,  the 
labour  of  an  adult  artisan,  whose 
power  of  earning  wages  has  been 
deferred  till  he  reaches  eighteen 
years  of  age,  is  not  worth  less  than 
three  tunes  as  much.    The  same 


flnts  will  characterise  in  a.  still 
more  marksd  maimer  the  intelli- 
gsnce,  capacity,  and  utihty  of  pro* 
fesBional  persona*  It  is,  I  am  aware^ 
true  that  many  kinds  of  labour  do 
notoontrUmte  to  tiie  material  wealth 
of  a  community,  but  are  devoted  to 
purely  unprodootive  objects.  But 
such  labour,  rarely  representing 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
industry  on  which  society  subsists, 
need  only  be  alluded  to.  So  in 
oompanson  with  that  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  neces- 
saries, a  small  amount  of  land  is 
occupiad  by  tiie  prodoctaon  of  mere 
luxunes. 

The  labourer  than,  the  man  who 
employs  the  agency  of  an  employer 
for  the  production  and  exchange  of 
these  ejects  in  which  his  industry 
is  embodied,  is  as  much  a  capitalist 
as  that  othar  pecson  is,  to  whom 
the  loose  language  of  ordinary  poIL- 
iacal  economy  asBigns  this  name. 
He  may  be  in  the  aggregate  even  a 
greater  capitalist  than  his  employer. 
Let  us  conceive  a  firm  engsiiged  in 
the  production  of  costly  articles,  as 
for  example  j  that  of  a  manu&ctnrer 
of  machines  on  a  hnge  scale.  I 
seoollect  one^which  is  employing 
5,000  adult  hands.  The  capital  in^- 
vosted  in  these  5,000  workmen  can* 
not  be  kss  than  1 502.  a  head.  Bare, 
then,  is  a  sum  of  750,000^.  repre* 
sented  by  the  indnstnal  capacity  of 
the  workmen  employed.  To  this 
mnst  be  added,  the  week's  wages 
in  advance,  which  the  labourer 
either  possesses  in  himself  or  by 
loan  from  the  tradesmen  with  whom 
he  deals,  and  who  give  him  credit. 
This  sum  at  255.  a  head  is  more 
than  6,oooZ.  additional.  Now  it  is 
a  very  large  business  indeed  which 
requires  for  its  continnous  main^ 
tenanco  more  than  three  quarters  ot 
a  million  sterling. 

Even  though  the  terms  be  not 
debated  and  agreed  on,  though  no 
explicit  agreement  is  come  to  be- 
tween the  employed  as  a  body,  and 
the  employer  in  nis  individual  capa- 
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city,  there  is,  it  will  be  seen,  a  real 
partaership  between  the  parties  to 
a  mannfactnre.  It  is  merefy  obvious 
to  saj  that  these  parties  have  com- 
mon and  reciprocal  interests.  It  is 
nearly  as  plain  to  state  that  if  either 
party  to  t^is  common  transaction  is 
incompetent  to  perform  his  part  in 
the  implied  contract,  the  conse- 
qnences  to  the  alternative  interest 
are  in  the  highest  degree  serious. 
If  the  labourer's  work  is  dear,  in 
economical  language  ;  that  is,  if  the 
cost  of  his  labour  is  such  as  to  leave 
no  profit,  or  an  insufficient  profit,  in 
the  competition  of  the  market,  to  the 
employer,  the  partnership  is  broken 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  transference  of  his 
capital  elsewhere.  Now  such  a 
costliness  has  beyond  shadow  of 
doubt  affected  the  ship-building  of 
the  Thames.  The  cost  of  labour 
has  been  higher  here  than  on  the 
Clyde,  and  in  consequence  this  par- 
ticular industry  has,  in  this  parti- 
cular locality,  been  given  up.  For 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  com- 
petition may  be  as  active  in  the 
same  country  as  it  is  between  dif- 
ferent countries. 

Again,  on  the   other  hand,  the 
interest  of  the  employed  is  even 
more  profoundly  affected    by  the 
relation  in  which  employers  stand 
to  them  and  to  the  world  without. 
The  employer  depends  to  a  very 
great  extent  for  the  continuance  of 
his   occupation  on    the    credit  in 
which  he  stands  with  the  money- 
market.    The  real  service  which  he 
performs  to  the  labourer  is  that  of 
affording    him    a  means  for  con- 
tinuous industry,  by  interpreting 
or  anticipating  the  demand  of  the 
market.     He  does  not  advance  him 
wages  or  maintenance.     He  buys 
his  work,  and  traffics  in  that  which 
he  buys.     He  knows,  if  he  be  suc- 
cessful, how  much  of  this  work  he 
ought  to  buy,  or  had  better  buy, 
and  like  every  dealer  on  a  large 
scale,  he  holds  what  he  has,  with  a 
view  of  making  the  demand  of  the 


market  as  steady,  uniform,  iod  per. 
manent  as  possible.  It  may  be 
added  too  that  he  generaSly  pur- 
chases  his  raw  material  on  the  aune 
terms  and  conditions  as  those  under 
which  he  sells  his  goods,  and  is, 
therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense,  & 
buyer  of  labour  embodied  in  oertak 
material  objects.  Nothing  is  more 
erroneous  than  to  say  that  the  so. 
called  capitalist  maintains  labour. 
The  most  mischievous  inferences 
have  arisen  from  the  use  of  this 
fisdlacious  phrase.  A  slave-owiia' 
maintains  labour,  whether  it  be  of 
man  or  beast.  An  employer  of  free 
labour  rents  labour,  and  can  be  bo 
more  said  to  maintain  it^  tbani 
tenant  can  be  said  to  maintain  iiis 
landlord,  because  at  the  expiration 
of  a  quarter's  occupation  of  tbe 
landlonl's  house,  he  is  bound  b 
pay  the  landlord's  rent.  He  has 
had  services  advanced  to  him,  and 
has  really  contracted  a  loan  with 
those  whom  he  has  employed.  The 
law,  by  a  fortuitous  shrewdness 
interprets  this  loan  of  labonr  as  a 
securod  debt. 

Now  the  function  of  the  3n> 
ployer,  which  is,  I  repeat,  to  in- 
terpret the  demands  of  the  wht^ui, 
and  thereby  to  render  the  labonr  (tf 
the  employed  continuous,  is  one 
which  is  attended  with  a  certain 
risk.  The  risk  is  that  of  ^  rise 
and  &11  of  prices.  If  this  risk  can- 
not be  met,  if  the  object  of  aH 
dealers,  a  steady  price,  cannot  be 
generally  secured,  the  consequences 
to  both  employers  and  employed  aie 
mischievous .-  to  the  latter  becaase 
the  machinery  under  which  h 
works,  and  which  is  intended  to 
keep  him  constantly  engaged,  is 
out  of  gear ;  to  the  former,  becanse 
a  casualiy,  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen and  obviated,  disturbs  the  cal- 
culations of  business  profit  Bat 
the  risk  may  be  met,  and  ia  met  hj 
holding  stock.  Keen  as  competi- 
tion may  be,  it  rarely  lowers  prices 
under  the  ordinaxy  rate  of  ^ro&t. 
Now  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
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the  means  by  whicH  this  power  of 
holding  on,  till  tHe  ayerage  demand 
of  the  market  recurs,  and  the  dealer 
in  labonr  may  sell  Ms  product  at 
the  average  rate  of  profit,  is  sup- 
plied by  the  advances  of  bankers. 
Th^  lender  of  unemployed  savings 
is  therefore  a  very  powerful  agent 
in  the  association  or  tacit  partner- 
ship between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. When  the  employer  cannot 
get  credit  from  these  collectors  and 
'distributors  of  unemployed  savings, 
his  operations  are  seriously  crippled. 

Dishonesty,  bad  faith,  recldess- 
ness,  commercial  immorality  on  the 
part  of  employers,  are  far  more 
serious  to  working  men  than  the 
-vices  of  a  tradesunion  are  to  em- 
ployers of  labour.  In  the  vast 
xnajoriiy  of  cases  these  latter  vices 
^ure  themselves,  by  destroving  the 
employment  which  they  are  mtended 
to  profit.  But  a  lack  of  commer- 
cial integrity,  a  habit  of  lying  and 
swindling  on  the  part  of  employers, 
and  the  facilities  which  have,  up  to 
«  late  date,  been  afforded  by  law  to 
commercial  knavery,  absolutely  re- 
duce the  relation  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  above,  as  con- 
stitntuig  the  partnership  of  labour 
and  superintendence,  to  a  chaos. 
If  the  person  whose  business  it  is 
to  anticipate,  sustain,  control  the 
market,  loses  credit  for  honour  and 
plain  dealing,  he  is  as  though  he 
had  lost  eves  to  see,  and  hands  to 
deal  with  his  business.  But  what 
is  still  more  serious,  the  panic 
-which  dishonest  dealing  causes, 
affects  a  vastly  larger  number  of 
persons  than  those  whose  miscon- 
duct gives  occasion  to  it. 

That  which  sets  labour  in  motion 
is  not  therefore,  as  is  commonly 
asserted,  the  capital  of  the  employer, 
but  the  demand  of  the  consumer. 
Tbis  demand  is  interpreted  by  the 
-employer,  and  throu^  his  agency 
supplied.  He  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  two  factors  which 
constitute  exchange,  and  which  are 
called  Demand  and  Supply.      If 
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labour  has  not  in  itself  where- 
withal to  be  set  in  motion,  when 
demand  arises,  if  it  is  dumb  when 
the  call  for  its  products  is  made, 
the  want  of  a  response  comes  either 
firom  a  deficiency  of  skill,  where- 
with to  satisfy  the  demand,  or  from 
lack  of  the  condition  of  so  much 
capital  in  the  possession  of  labour 
as  will  enable  it  to  advance  its 
work  to  the  employer,  or  far  more 
frequently,  from  want  of  capacity 
on  the  part  of  the  intermediATy  to 
interpret  the  demands  of  the  market, 
or  of  credit  to  sustain  the  market 
when  interpreted.  It  is  easy  to 
illustrate  this  position  by  facts. 

At  the  present  moment  one  of 
the  most  important  English  indus- 
tries is  crippled  by  the  deamess  of 
its  raw  material.  The  Lancashire 
cotton  mills  run  short  time,  and 
labour  is  redundant.  Middling  cot- 
ton is  worth  a  shilling  a  pound. 
If  it  were  procurable  at  Sd,,  every 
spindle  and  loom  would  be  at  work, 
and  labour  would  be  at  a  premium. 
No  demand,  short  of  food  to  a 
stinted  or  starving  people,  can  be 
more  urgent.  Plenty  of  raw  mate- 
rial means  profit  and  wages ;  scarcity 
of  the  article  depression  and  lack  of 
employment.  At  a  reasonable  price 
Lancashire  will  buy  any  amount  of 
cotton.  That  price  which  it  can 
profitably  afford  to  pay  gives  cotton- 
growing  an  advantage  over  nearly 
every  agricultural  operation. 

Nor  is  the  area  from  which  the 
supply  could  be  procured  limited  by 
climatal  conditions  of  a  narrow 
character.  There  is  perhaps  no 
plant,  of  which  the  area  of  production 
is  so  wide  as  that  of  the  cotton 
bush.  It  will  grow  either  as  an 
annual  or  a  perennial,  according 
to  the  amount  of  heat  to  which  the 
country  is  liable,  for  forty  degrees 
on  either  side  of  the  equator.  It 
can  be  grown  too  as  a  bye  product 
of  other  farm  labour.  There  is 
nothing  in  which  a  small  proprietor 
can  engage  himself  more  conveni- 
ently than  in  cotton  culture,  because 
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the  oare  needed  by  the  plant  is 
chiefly  given  at  the  early  Btages  of 
its  growth  and  at  its  maturity. 

There  is  plenty  of  capital  which 
might  be  rendered  available  £br 
helping  forward  this  indnstiy. 
When  those  who  save  mooey  in  the 
Old  World  are  eager  to  invest  their 
property  in  foreign  loans  and  bubble 
companies,  there  are  miUions  upon 
millions  of  acres  on  the  earth's  sur- 
&oe  which  could  be  rendered  avail- 
able for  the  supply  of  this  raw 
material  if  the  agent  who  could 
interpret  the  demand  and  could 
collect  the  supply  were  forthcoming. 
Labour,  however,  is  passive,  because 
it  is  uninstruoted  and  immovable, 
and  because  trustworthy  and  intelli- 
gent agents  are  not  at  hand  who 
could,  by  the  simple  operations  of 
trade,  inform  one  of  the  parties  and 
satisfy  the  other.  Nay,  so  barba- 
rous is  modem  civihsation  even  yet^ 
that  it  has  not  even  developed  that 
mechanism  under  which -a  merchant 
can  trade  as  safely  in  «  foreign 
country  as  he  can  in  his  own. 

Industry,  undoubtedly,  is  limited 
by  the  amount  of  capital.  But 
this  capital  is  not  to  be  narrowed  to 
the  fimds  which  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  employer.  It  must,  to 
g^ve  any  rational  interpretation  to 
ihe  commonest  economical  pheno- 
mena of  production,  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  embodiment  or 
condensation  of  capital  in  skilled 
labour,  and  the  wages  which  in  the 
form  of  work  the  labourer  advances 
to  the  employer.  The  aggregate  of 
this  kind  of  capital  is,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  on  analysis,  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  which  in  the 
language,  of  ordinary  political 
economy  is  called  capital,  treated 
as  a  wages  fond,  and  said  to  set 
labour  in  motion,  its  chief  service 
not  being  of  this  kind.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  set  labour  in  motion  with 
more  propriety  than  the  wheels  of 
a  dock  can  be  said  to  sefc  the  pen- 
dulum going.  But  like  the  wheels 
of  a  clock,  its  chief  business  is  to 


regulate  and  sustain  the  motion 
which  is  communicated  to  the  in- 
strument  by  all  the  motiye  force 
which  it  obtains. 

This  estimate  then  of  the  T«latioDg 
which  subsist  between  those  who 
labour  and  those  who  employ  labour, 
will  be  found  to  lead  to  Berenl 
important  consequences  in  theoiy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  disfXHes  of 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  word  profit 
What  is  commonly  called  pM&t  \m 
been  long  since  distingoiahed  k 
interest,  mk,  and  wages,  the  liiiter 
being  called  wagpes  of  saperiaten. 
dence.  A  little  thought  will  sLdv 
that  the  same  elements  enter  into 
ovdinary  wages.  The  earniags  of 
a  labourer  must  rej^ace,  aa  by  a 
sinking  fund,  the  cost  which  )m 
been  incurred  in  his  own  fxvpin- 
tion  for  work,  or  society  mnld 
come  to  an  end.  This  is  ordioarilj 
replaced  in  the  maint^mncendeda- 
cation  of  children.  These  eaxaings 
mnst  insure  his  fta11i>g  against  lisk, 
for  the  same  reason  that  any  paynent 
made  for  the  use  of  a  penahaUe  or 
perishing  article,  is  always  higher 
in  praportiocu  to  its  cost,  than  the 
payment  made  for  iihe  use  of  that 
which  is  permanent.  They  mas: 
contain  all  that  is  needed  to  keep 
labour  going  in  the  personal  main- 
tenanoe  of  the  labourer.  And  i^ 
there  remain  airy  margin  over  -and 
above  these  necessa^  oatgoiagi 
the  mam  who  eazms  wages  inay 
manage  to  pay  a  tsoi.  It  is  plais, 
however,  if  the  tax  is  levied  on  his 
whole  earnings,  that  he  is  called  od 
to  pay  a  difierentiai  income  tUt 
which  is  in  excess  of  that  paid  on 
an  income  which  is  spontaneoas  bf 
all  the  difference  between  the  auir- 
gin  which  can  be  saved,  and  the 
quantity  which  has  been  eanei 
But  of  this  again. 

Now  substantially,  this  is  1^ 
same  sort  of  compensation  which 
an  employer  obtains  tmder  the  name 
of  profit.  A  very  large  part  of  his 
income  may  be  derived  from  inteie^ 
on  what  is  called  his  capital,  and 
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which  oonsists  of  adranoes  similar 
in  oharacter  to  those,  though  per- 
haps greater  in  amount  than  those, 
which  the  labourer  makes  in  his 
weekly  advance  of  work.  The 
larger  part  of  his  remaining  income 
is  compensation  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  created  an  establish- 
ment, conciliated  customers  bj  his 
intelligence  and  integrity,  accumu- 
lated credit  bj  similar  means  and 
for  similar  qualities.  Both  labour- 
ers and  employers  possess  capital, 
both  earn  wages,  both  insure  against 
risks,  for  both  employ,  though  in 
different  degrees,  a  perishable  form 
of  capital,  and  both  have  mutual 
interests  in  a  joint  operation,  that 
is,  hare  a  virtual  partnership.  The 
employer,  to  be  sure,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  function  which  he 
difioharges,  is  better  able  to  suspend 
his  part  of  the  operation,  or  to  ex- 
tricate bfimself  from  it,  though  he 
must  do  so  at  a  loss,  and  for  the 
same  reasmi  is  put  in  a  position  of 
advantage  against  the  labourer. 

Here  then  we  may  see  the  eco- 
nomical   origin,   and  with    it    the 
eoonomical     interpretation,    of     a 
tradesnnion,  in    its  simplest  fbnn. 
There  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  partner- 
ship between  the  several  contribu- 
toides  to  a  product.      These  con- 
tributories     are    distinguished     as 
employers    and     labourers.       The 
pablic— i.e.  the  mass  of  consumers 
— is   wilKng  or  obliged  to  pay  a 
certain  value  for  a  certain  article, 
in   the  production  of    which    the 
abov&-nttDtied   parties   have  jointly 
been     engaged.     By    the    circnm- 
stanees     of    his    relation    to    this 
public,  the  employer  is  enabled  to 
interpret  the  market  and  to  fix  his 
price.    But  by  the  same  circum- 
stzmoes  he  has  a  double  advantage. 
Se  can  appropriate  any  increase  of 
price  to  his  own  gain,  and  he  can 
reduce    the     portion     which     the 
labourer  receives  when  the  market 
is     dull     or    the    demand    slack. 
Meanwhile  the  labourer  reasons  in 
something  like  the  following  man- 


ner. '  I  have  advanced  my  work  to 
this  man,  and  the  price  which  he  is 
able  to  get  for  it  represents  a  quan- 
tity in  his  ease,  which  is  above  the 
value  of  his  contributiGn,  and  below 
the  value  of  mine.  I  must  seek  to 
rectify  this  inequality.  I  am  power- 
less alone,  and  1  must  therefore  go 
into  counsel  with  tiioee  who  are 
virtually  my  partners.  All  of  us 
are  powerless,  or  nearly  so,  when 
trade  is  bad.  I  must  therefore 
jealously  watch  my  employer's  profits 
and  seek  as  &r  as  possible  to  keep 
trade  good,  by  making  the  article 
which  I  produce  scarce.' 

Now,  it  is  only  indirectly  that  a 
tradesnnion  can  combine  against 
the  master.  The  economical  rule, 
which  is  true  enough  for  general 
purposes,  that  pi*ofit5— in  the  popu- 
lar sense — ^tend  to  an  equality,  pre- 
cludes it  from  permanently  affecting 
the  employer's  profits.  '  It  can 
operate  only  on  the  oonsumer,  for 
competition  speedily  puts  an  end  to 
any  abnormal  advantage  which  ma^ 
be  obtained  by  an  employer  of  ordi- 
nary capacity,  while  one  of  extra- 
ordinary capacity  can  and  will 
always  get  the  advantage  of  his 
special  intelligence.  A  trades- 
umon  then,  ac^ng  according  to  its 
ordinary  policy — ^tiiat  is,  by  rules  and 
regulations,  bearing  on  the  manner 
of  labour  (such  arrangements  being 
designed  to  make  labour-  less  effec- 
tive), or  by  strikes — can  only  succeed 
by  punishing  the  consumer  with 
higher  prices.  Its  interests,  there- 
fore, are  always  opposed  to  those  of 
the  general  public  when  they  are 
vindicated  in  this  manner;  and 
therefore,  however  much  these 
associations  may  do  for  the  class  of 
labourers  which  they  are  primarily 
designed  to  benefit,  they  do  not 
deserve  the  sympathy  of  the  public 
at  large.  This  may  be  easily  proved 
by  supposing  a  stiftte  of  society  in 
which  every  kind  of  labour  com- 
bined to  effect  the  ends  which  it  is 
imagined  are  furthered  by  an  ordi- 
nary tradesunion. 
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It  is  plain  then,  if  everythiiig  were 
rendered  dearer  bj  increasing  the 
nominal  remuneration  of  eyery- 
bodj  engaged  in  production,  that 
nobody  would  be  better  o%  and 
that  foreign  trade  would  be  de- 
stroyed. The  only  way  in  which  the 
condition  of  those  who  consume 
articles  of  value  can  be  ameliorated, 
is  by  cheapening  these  articles, 
that  is,  by  spending  less  labour  on 
them,  or  in  other  words,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  cost  of  producing  them. 
It  is  plain  too,  on  the  most  trivial 
inspection,  that  the  material  pro- 
gp:«s8  of  society  has  been  precisely 
relevant  to  the  success  with  which 
this  cheapening  process  has  been 
carried  out.  Hence,  that  form  of 
protection  to  labour,  which  is  effected 
under  the  machinery  of  an  ordinary 
tradesunion,  is  always  partial  in 
its  operation,  and  is  invariably 
secured  by  putting  some  other  kind 
of  labour  to  disadvantage,  that  is  by 
making  it  buy  the  product  of  such 
protected  labour  at  a  rate  dearer 
than  that  at  which  it  would  have 
naturally  stood,  had  no  artificial 
restraint  been  put  upon  its  pro- 
duction. 

Under  a  free  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  a  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  making  labour  dear,  will 
affect  those  articles  which  can  be 
imported  from  abroad,  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  produced  under  less 
favourable  conditions,  are  burdened 
with  the  cost  of  carriage  and  the 
uncertainty  of  a  foreign  market. 
Every  home  production  is  protected 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  these 
circumstances.  Thus,  if  France 
undersold  this  country  in  the  home 
market  in  plain  cottons,  the  fact 
would  mean  that  under  less  favour- 
able circumstances  her  labour  was 
more  effective.  Hence,  when  trade 
is  free,  the  margin  over  which  a 
tradesunion  can  affect  prices  by 
heightening  cost,  is  exceedingly 
narrow.  Tradesunions  see  this, 
and  try  to  form  an  international 
system  of  protection. 


The  case  however  is  very  dif. 
ferent  when  articles  are  produced 
at  home  which  cannot  be  sappUed 
from  abroad,  and  which  are  of 
primary  necessity.  Here  the  com- 
bination may  enhance  prioea  vasdj. 
An  example  is  before  us  in  the 
building  trades,  where  it  is  incon- 
testable that  a  variety  of  economies 
could  be  adopted  which  would  m*. 
terially  lower  the  cost  of  honse  ic- 
commodation.  For  example,  better 
bricks  are  made  with  a  machine  tlum 
by  hand,  and  at  little  more  than  a 
third  the  cost.  Stone  dressed  in  the 
quarry  may  be  more  easily  worked, 
and  must  be  more  cheaply  carried 
than  rough  stone  which  is  to  be 
dressed  on  the  spot  where  it  is  to 
be  used.  But  unless  we  are 
misinformed,  the  building  trades 
have  issued  their  edicts  against 
the  use  of  machine-made  farido, 
and  against  stone  dressed  in  the 
quarry.  Now  such  regulatknis, 
enhancing  as  they  do  the  price  of 
house-building,  are  a  grievous  wrong 
to  the  mass  of  the  poorer  classes 
with  whom  house  aocommodatioTi 
is,  relatively  to  their  earnings,  &r 
more  costly  than  it  is  with  those 
who  are  better  off.  A  laboorbg 
man's  house-rent  is  constantlj  one 
fifth  of  his  income,  that  of  a  richer 
man  is  generally  one  tenth. 

But  a  tradesunion  has  a  real 
raison  d^iire,  in  ite  attempt  to  bring 
about  an  equitable  distribution  of 
gross  profite  between  the  partner- 
ship of  labourers  and  employers. 
The  mere  &ct  of  ite  erring  in  the 
means  by  which  this  end  should  be 
effected  is  no  argument  against  the 
justice  of  the  claim  which  the  union 
sete  up.  It  is  possible  that  these 
unions  as  hitherto  managed  and 
directed  have  done  no  b^efit  to 
the  unioniste,  and  have  inflicted 
serious  evils  on  those  who  hare 
suffered  a  rise  in  prices  through  the 
operations  of  the  union ;  but  ihej 
may  still  be  a  protest  against  a  real 
grievance,  for,  I  repeat,  it  very 
seldom  happens  that  an  opinion 
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honestly  and  ^nerallj  entertained 
npon  any  political  question  in  social 
life,  is  wholly  erroneous. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which 
the  purpose  of  a  tradesnnion  may  be 
secored  without  its  inconveniences. 
Bat  none  of  these  methods  can  be 
adopted,  except  on  the  hypothesis 
80  constantly  insisted  on  in  these 
pages,  that  there  is  a  real  partner- 
ship of  capital  on  the  part  of  la- 
bourers and  employers,  even  though 
no  articles  are  entered  into,  no  deed 
drawn  up,  no  formal  division  of 
profits  contracted  for. 

The  portion  of  each  of  the  two 
parties  may  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion on  the  plan  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Kettle  and  Mundella.  This  is  a 
very  simple  and  obvious  course  of 
procedure  in  certain  branches  of 
basiness,  as  for  example  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  and  the  dig- 
ging of  coal.  In  the  latter  case, 
Sierentof  the  seam,  which  by  the 
way  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
value  of  each  ton  of  coal,  the  cost 
of  sinking  a  shaft,  and  the  price  of 
the  article  at  the  pit's  mouth,  are 
matters  of  familiar  and  easy  know- 
ledge. So  the  price  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron  is  daily  communi- 
cated to  the  press,  and  the  arbitra- 
tion which  distributes  his  portion 
to  each  of  the  agents  concerned  in 
the  production  is  capable  of  simple 
determination,  and  is  frequently  so 
determined. 

It  is  not  so  ea£^  to  deal  with 
other  branches  of  industry  in  this 
way,  as  for  example,  the  manu&c- 
tore  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths. 
Here  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  disentangling  all  the  constituent 
of  value  in  the  article  produced, 
and  assigning  to  each  its  quantity 
in  the  to^.  It  is  perhaps  possible 
for  a  skilful  arbitration  to  satisfy- 
both  parties,  and  to  decide  when 
waees  should  rise,  when  fall ;  and 
such  an  arbitration  has  been  at- 
tempted in  these  and  in  similar 
callings^  with  more  or  less  success. 

Here,  however,  one  of  the  other 


two  methods  may  be  and  has  been 
employed.  The  employer  may 
adopt  the  position  of  a  managing 
director,  who  receives  interest 
on  the  capital  which  stands  in 
his  name  in  his  books,  and  may 
constitute  all  or  some  of  his  la- 
bourers shareholders  with  a  right 
to  divide  profits,  the  annual  or 
half-yearly  amount  of  earnings 
being  stated  with  as  much  distinct- 
ness as  will  prove  that  the  share  of 
the  labourers  is  fairly  distributed  to 
them,  but  in  so  general  a  way  as 
not  to  publish  those  facts  of  a 
business  which  a  prudent  merchant 
is  constrained,  or  thinks  himself 
constrained,  to  keep  secret.  Such 
a  partnership  has,  I  am  informed, 
been  adopted  and  with  success  by 
certain  considerable  manufacturers. 
Or  lastly,  the  labourers  may  con- 
stitute themselves  at  once  employers 
and  employed.  This  solution  of 
the  difficulty  has  been  worked  out 
by  several  of  the  co-operative  asso- 
ciations in  the  north  of  England. 
It  has  been  carried  out  on  a  very 
large  scale,  according  to  Mr.  Morier, 
in  those  German  associations  which 
were  founded  by  Schultze-Delitzsch. 
It  has  even  been  applied  to  agri- 
culture, and  with  marked  success  in 
England.  But  its  adoption  will  be, 
as  yet,  impeded  by  two  causes.  One 
of  these  is  the  jealousy  of  the  work- 
men, who  are  unwilling  to  give  one 
of  their  own  number  the  requisite 
authority  and  control,  and  with  it 
the  compensation  which  must  be 
allowed  to  the  services  which  are 
rendered  by  a  general  manager. 
English  artisans  are  slow  to  recog- 
nise the  &ct,  that  in  a  democracy 
of  labourers  as  well  as  in  a  political 
republic  rulers  are  needed  for  the 
due  administration  of  business,  and 
that  whether  the  business  is  one  in 
which  national  or  pecuniary  inte- 
rests are  concerned,  the  function  of 
administration  must  be  paid  for,  and 
if  good  must  be  well  paid  for.  In 
a  State  a  man  may  take  fame  or 
honour  as  part  of  his  salary :  in  a 
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business  a  man  who  would  be  con- 
tent with  fame  or  honour  would  be 
yerj  dangerous  in  administration. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  said  that 
the  disinclination  felt  among  arti- 
sans to  exalt,  obey,  remunerate  one 
of  their  own  body  is  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  general  adoption  of 
co-operatiye  production. 

The  other  difficulty  is  less,  but  it 
is  still  real.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
such  associations,  for  the  labourers 
to  hire  other  labourers,  who  merely 
occupy  the  situation  for  the  escape 
&om  which  the  co-operative  system 
was  first  adopted.  It  is  a  mere 
pretence  of  industrial  progress  when 
the  labourer  becomes  a  middleman, 
who  merely  employs  his  energies  in 
reducing  others  to  the  condition 
from  which  he  has  emerged.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  every  human 
society  will,  at  least  for  many  a 
long  day,  have  an  understratum  of 
shiftless  and  improvident  people. 
But  the  operation  of  social  reform 
is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  this 
stratum  to  a  minimum,  not  to  make 
a  guild  or  association  which  shall 
jealously  guard  the  privilege  which 
it  has  secured  for  its  own  members. 
It  may  indeed  provide  a  police  for 
itself  by  which  incompetent  or  dis- 
honest workmen  are  thrust  out 
from  the  association,  but  it  ought 
not  to  employ  those  pariahs  of  in- 
dustry, and  to  renew  the  very  evil 
which  it  was  created  to  mitigate 
or  extinguish.  But  according  to 
what  we  hear,  these  co-operative  so- 
cieties have  constituted  themselves 
in  many  cases,  masters  and  hard 
masters,  as  well  as  workmen  on 
the  joint-system. 

Jbiother  consequence  of  the 
theory  which  I  have  attempted  to 
state  and  expand,  is  that  when  it  is 
comprehended,  it  shows  that  the  so- 
called  capitalist  is  a  personage  of 
far  less  importance  than  he  is  ordi- 
narily understood  to  be.  He  is  un- 
questionably a  necessary  agent  in 
the  process  by  which  wealth  is  pro- 
duced, and  exchanges  are  effected. 


But  it  is  possible  that  theworbiaiL 
may  under  a  co-operative  partDs- 
ship  perform  the  services  which  la 
pei^orms^  and  dispense  with  him 
altogether,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
they  who  produce  may  convey  thor 
goods  to  maFket,  and  dispose  of 
them  without  the  intervention  oC 
either  carrier  or  merchant.  It  maj 
be  convenient  to  divide  these  ein- 
ployments,  it  is  possible  to  noite 
them.  But  it  is  a  nustaketo  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  the  eer- 
vice  which  one  of  the  parties  per- 
forms, and  to  argue  as  though  be 
were  the  origin  and  cause  oi  every 
step  which  is  made  in  the  direction 
of  economical  progrees. 

It  is  easy  to  supply  iUustraiiooi 
of  this  proneness  to  magnify  tb 
Amotion  of  the  capitalist.    For  ex- 
ample we  are  perpetually  told  of 
the  enormous  benefits  wlioch  ensoe 
from  the  application  of  capital  to 
agricultural  operations,  such  state- 
ments being  intended  to  dispange 
small  in  favour  of  large  fimniog. 
But  on  a  small  farming  systen  a 
far  larger  amount   of  real  o^ital 
may  be  invested  in  the  soil,  than 
ever  is  or  can  be  under  large.    The 
small  occupier  will  thrive  yfhm 
the    large    farmer    woald   starve. 
Persons  who  have  had  ezpenenoe 
of  allotments  in   country  paorishes 
know  that  land  is   oonstanily  W' 
claimed  in  patches    by  labouing 
occupiers,   who  pay  an  enenooas 
rent,  get  a  large  anK>unt  of  produce, 
and  turn  that  lajid,  which  a  ^nner 
on  a  large  scale  wouM  not  find  it 
worth  his  while  to  break  up,  into  a 
garden.      The    only  capital  these 
occupiers  have  been  able  to  emploj 
on  the  soil  is  their   spare  klwnr, 
and  a  tiny  outlay  for  seed.    Nov 
economicaJly    considered,    land  is 
best  cultivated,  not  when  it  returns 
the  largest  possible  crop  at  the  least 
possible  cost,  but  when  it  TnaiTitains 
the  largest  number  of  persons  is 
the  highest  possible  oonifort.    Tbe 
theory    which    would    divide  the 
agricultural  population  into  a  few 
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lich  oapita&t  farmera  and  a  mass 
of  ill-paid  hinds,  with  that  most 
detestable  result  of  large  farming, 
a  gang  system  of  children's  labour, 
is  economicallj  false,  in  so  far  as  it 
assoniM  that  in  this  way  the  greatest 
quantity  of  production  is  obtained ; 
and  is  politically  misohieTOos,  as  it 
diminoshes  population  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount,  and  degrades  that 
whioh  it  retains  for  its  own  uses. 

Again  the  same  disposition  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
oapiteiist  is  t<f  be  seen  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  weU-meaning  per- 
sons are  anxious  to  deport  capital 
invested  in  man,  and  the  eagemees 
with  which  they  deprecate  the  ex- 
portation of  capital  in  the  shape  of 
loans.  No  doubt  if  their  office  were 
rightly  understood,  the  people  who 
act  as  go-betweens  to  profligate, 
extnmigaat.  and  ambition  goyem- 
ments,  by  negotiating  loans,  and 
wheedling  people  into  advancing 
funds  for  unproductive  and  mis- 
chievous expenditure,  are  the  ene- 
mies of  the  human  race.  They 
pander  to  the  worst  vices  of  govem- 
m^its,  and  inflict  permanent  evils 
on  the  uxkflMrtunate  people  whose 
labour  is  perpetuaUy  mortgaged  in 
order  io  find  means  for  an  outlay 
which  is  incurred  to  the  public 
detrimMit.  It  is  very  seldom, 
however,  that  a  voice  is  heard  in 
condemnation  of  this  practice ;  the 
warning  not  being  uttered  against 
the  inmiorality  of  lending  money  in 
order  to  serve  bad  ends,  but  against 
the  folly  of  risking  savings  on  in- 
secure investments,  and  the  loss 
which  the  national  capital  sufiers 
by  such  advances.  But  no  one 
seems  to  consider  that  a  country  may 
lose  a  vastly  larger  sum  in  the  volun- 
tary or  enforced  emigration  of  a 
multitude  out  of  its  best  industrial 
hands,  that  it  will  lose  them  irre- 
vocably, and  without  the  poor  con- 


solation of  that  annual  tribute  whioh 
a  borrowing  country  pays  for  the 
loan  which  it  has  contracted.^  Nay, 
no  one  ever  seems  to  think  it  worth 
asking  whether  the  institutions  or 
habits  of  a  community  have  not 
caused  suoh  a  drain  as  is  implied  in 
a  vast  emigration  of  able  and  enter- 
prising labourers,  and  whether  it  is 
not  the  highest  end  of  government 
to  do  its  best  towards  giving  so  ftee 
a  fleld  for  labour  as  that  the  largest 
possible  number  of  its  people  may 
subsist  in  the  greatest  possible  afflu- 
ence. This  nation  may  lose  its 
wealth  in  more  than  one  way ;  and 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  one  of 
the  most  exhausting  of  these  me- 
thods is  that  by  wMch  the  best  of 
its  labourers  leave  it,  and  their 
places  are  filled  up  with  immigrating 
Irishmen  on  the  west  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  dregs  of  the  German 
population  on  the  east.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  wealth,  as  capital, 
in  man,  and  this  part  of  a  nation's 
wealth  may  not  be  the  least  im- 
portant. 

Finally,  the  principles  which  I 
have  attempted  to  enunciate  have 
their  bearing  on  finttnce  and  taxa* 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  tax  what 
a  man  oannot  save.  Mr;  Mill  has 
aargued  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  tax 
savings.  I  answer  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  tax  anything  else,  and 
that  whatever  is  exacted  from  the 
taxpayer,  unless  it  be  perhaps,  duties 
levied  on  successions,  is  a  tax  on 
that  which  might  have  been  saved. 
No  government  has  ever  been  able 
to  levy  a  tax  on  those  persons  whose 
labour  supplies  them  with  nothing 
but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

With  one  exception,  the  rent  of 
the  natural  powers  of  the  soil  (that 
is  the  portion  of  rent  which  does 
not  arise  from  improvements  in- 
duced by  labour  on  the  ground),  all 
income  is  the  result  of  labour,  and 


'  The  objection  applies,  of  course,  only  to  emigration  to  a  foreign  country.  Emigra- 
tion to  an  English  colony,  bo  long  as  that  colony  remains  virtually  part  of  England,  is 
fiimply  the  transfer  of  laboxir  to  a  soil  where  it  yields  the  largest  returns. — Ed.  F,  M. 
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as  I  have  argned,  aretnm  for  capital 
inyested  in  labour.  The  several 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  all  the 
industries  from  which  income  is 
derived,  may  be  compared  to  a 
number  of  fields,  the  natural  qua- 
lities of  which  do  certainly  differ, 
but  which  may  be  made  capable  of 
bearing  a  crop  which  is  only  Buffi. 
cient  to  replace  the  necessary  out- 
lay of  cultivation,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  developed  into  a  pro- 
digious fertility,  provided  sufficient 
outlay  be  made  on  the  natural  soil. 
The  former  will  pay  no  rent;  and 
can  pay  no  taxes.  The  latter  can 
be  taxed,  and  has  been  taxed  with 
a  witness. 

But  to  tax  at  the  same  rate  the 
produce  of  one  field  whose  growth 
is  spontaneous,  perennial,  and  costs 
nothing,  and  the  produce  of  another 
field  the  productiveness  of  which 
has  been  effected  by  enormous 
outlay,  which  can  be  made  con- 
tinuously productive  only  by  great 
expenditure,  and  which  is  certain 
to  be  exhausted  at  some  indeter- 
minate and  indefinable  period,  this 
period  being  short  at  the  best,  is 
manifestly  unfair.  It  is  to  levy  an 
equal  impost  on  unequal  profit.  If 
a  cotton  manufacturer  returned  his 
income  on  the  various  machines 
which  he  employed  in  his  factory, 
he  would  certainly  not  take  his  gross 
returns  as  the  sum  of  his  private 
revenue,  but  the  amount  of  his  net 
profit.  He  would  reckon  the  de- 
preciation of  his  machinery,  the 
amount  of  the  fund  which  he  holds 
in  payment  of  wages,  the  cost 
of  power,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  which  must  be  satisfied 
before  profit  can  be  calculated.  And 
if  for  many  a  long  year  the  costly 
machines  were  lying  idle  and  unpro- 
ductive, he  would  write  off  against 
his  profit  the  loss  of  interest  on  the 
unproductive  outlay. 

Now  a  man  whose  industry  sup- 
plies him  with  a  surplnc  v^hich  can 
be  saved  is  just  such  a  machine. 
His  powers  have  been  supplied  at 


great  cost ;  these  powers  have  veiy 
slowly  arrived  at  activity,  and  tlie 
efficiency  of  his  industry  is  the  result 
of  great  continuous  outlay.  He 
cannot  exercise  the  powers  he  pos- 
sesses except  under  conditioiis  of 
expense  which  are  closely  aoalogoiis 
to  the  force  which  gives  motion  to 
all  the  machines  in  a  factory,  and 
he  pays  wages  to  those  who  under- 
take to  supply  him  with  oommouer 
kinds  of  labour.  To  tax  him  onbii 
gross  receipts,  whether  it  be  done 
directly  or  indirectly,*  is  to  visit  him 
with  an  impost  which  may  be,  and 
oftentimes  is,  many  times  over  the 
amount  paid  by  others  whose  in- 
come is  spontaneous  and  is  liable 
to  no  risk  of  cessation.  It  was  one 
of  the  objections  against  a  tithe  thai 
it  taxed  unequal  outlay  at  equal 
rates.  The  objection  is  far  sttonga 
against  an  equal  income-tax  on  the 
earnings  of  labour  and  the  interest 
on  capital. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  science 
of  finance  can  ever  be  carried  oai 
with  such  precision  as  will  remedy 
all  inequality  and  nnfaimefis.  It 
must  deal  with    rough    diridons, 
can  never  be  nicely  equal :  bat  a( 
least  it  should  tend  to  such  a  result. 
In  all  likelihood  attempts  will  be 
made  before    long    to    bring  tiie 
whole  system  of  British  tasution— 
in  which,  by  the  way,  we  are  tbe 
teachers   of  the  civilised  world— 
under  review.     It  may  be  that  no 
great  modification   of  the  sjstem 
will  be  possible,  however  jast  its 
modification  may  be  found  to  be. 
But  it  is   clear  that  since  labour 
commands  a  vast  majority  of  Toices 
in  the  representative  system  of  the 
present  day,   a  reconsid^^on  of 
the   question   cannot    be   refused. 
When  this  inquiry  is  set  on  foot,  it 
is  essential  that  we  should  lean 
what  are  the  true  relations  whidi 
subsist  between  the  labourer  and 
the   employer,   and  what  are  the 
meanings   of  the    words,— capital, 
labour,  and  profit. 

James  E.  Thokold  Boofia 
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ij  have  heard   much    of  the 
f    wrongs  of  Ireland,  the  mise- 

les  of  Ireland,  the  crimes  of  Ire- 
land: every  clond  has  its  sunny 
side :  and  when  all  is  said,  Ireland 
is  still  the  most  beauti^  island  in 
the  world,  and  the  Irish  themselyes, 
though  their  temperament  is  ill 
matched  with  ours,  are  still  among 
the  most  interesting  of  peoples.  If 
the  old  type  of  character  remains 
in  many  of  its  most  unmanageable 
featorea,  they  are  no  longer  the  Pad« 
dies  of  onr  childhood.  Wave  after 
wave  of  convulsion  has  been  rolling 
over  them  for  hundreds  of  years 
past,  distinct  eras  of  social  organisa- 
tion, with  special  elements  of  good 
ind  evil  in  them.  The  last  of  Qieae 
nraves,  the  great  &mine  of  1846, 
iwept  over  the  country  like  a  de- 
itrojing  torrent,  carrying  away 
nillions  of  its  peasantry,  clearing 
€  the  out-at-elbows  duel-fighting 
•qnireens,  and  paralysing  if  it  has 
tot  extinguished  the  humour  and  the 
an  which  made  the  boy  thatcarried 
onr  game-bag  or  fishing  basket 
be  most  charming  of  companions. 

The  &rmer,  however  seemingly 
rosperons,  carries  sadness  in  his 
^es  and  care  on  his  forehead.  If 
0  is  thriving  himself,  his  £Eunily 
broken  up :  his  sons  or  his  bro- 
kers are  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and 
s  heart  was  broken  in  parting 
ith  them.  The  evictions  which 
Ilowed  the  potato  &dlure  have 
fl  their  marks  in  a  feeling  of  in- 
stice  of  which  Fenianism  is  the 
lit  and  the  expression. 
This,  too,  however,  is  passing 
ray  or  will  pass  when  the  Admi- 
stration  recoTsrs  courage  to  com- 
le  firmness  with  justice;  and 
ianwhile,  in  spite  of  outrages  and 
sassinations,  every  one  who  has 
itched  the  Irish  character  during 
i  last  quarter  of  a  century  must 
ve  felt  that  it  is  fast  altering,  and 
ering  inunensely  for  the  better. 


'  We  are  all  changed,'  said  one  of 
the  people  to  me.  *  You  know  your- 
self the  landlords  are  changed,  and 
we  are  changed,  too,  if  you  would 
only  believe  it.  We  have  all  learnt 
our  lesson  together.'  Where  the 
beneficial  influences  have  been  the 
strongest^  that  is  to  say,  where 
there  has  been  no  cruelty  and  the 
tenants  have  been  kindly  used, 
there  is  growing  up  a  life  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  with  more  subdued 
grace  about  it,  more  human  in  its  best 
featorea.  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  these  islands.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  of 
this,  last  summer,  under  its  most 
fayourable  aspect.  A  friend  who 
had  taken  a  place  for  a  season  or 
two  in  the  Kerry  mounrtains,  invited 
me  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  him ; 
and  careless  of  the  warnings  of 
acquaintances  who  feared  that  I 
should  not  come  back  alive,  I  took 
my  place  in  the  Holyhead  mail.  It 
was  the  second  week  in  August.  We 
left  London  at  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  were  in  Elingstown  Harbour, 
and  a  few  hours  later  I  was  depo- 
sited at  the  railway  station  at  Kil- 
lamey.  Derreen — so  I  will  call  the 
house  to  which  I  was  bound — was 
still  nearly  forty  miles  distant.  The 
train  was  late,  but  the  evening  pro- 
mised  well.  I  put  myself  in  the 
hands  of  Spillane,  the  most  accom- 
plished of  bugle-players,  and  the 
politest  of  hotel  managers;  and 
after  a  hasty  dinner  I  was  soon 
rattling  along  beside  the  lake  in  a 
jaunting  car,  with  a  promise  of 
being  at  my  journey's  end  if  not 
before  dark,  yet  at  no  unreasonable 
hour.  An  exquisite  drive  of  three 
hours  brought  me  to  Kenmare,  a 
town  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  long 
fiords  running  up  from  the  Atlantic, 
which  readers  of  Macaulay  will  re- 
member as  the  scene  of  a  brilliant 
defence  made  by  a  small  body  of 
Protestant  settlers  against  the  Irish 
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insurgents.  It  was  not  my  first  visit 
to  the  place.     Thirty  years  before 
I  had  passed  through  it  from  Glen- 
^riff  in  a  long  vacation  boHday. 
The  Lansdowne    Arms    was   still 
in  its  old  place;  bat  the  genera> 
tion  which  frequented  it  bad  passed 
away.     The  *boy'  who  was  tbea 
driving   me    called  my  attention, 
as    I    remember,    to    a  group    of 
gentlemen    at    the    door.       Thfipe 
were    two   O'Connells,  .cooains  of 
the  Liberator,  at  that  time  in  tba 
zenith  of  his  glory.      There  was 
Morty     O'Sullivan     and    another 
whose  name  I  forget.     The  point 
About    them  was    that  each    had 
killed    his    man  in    a    duel,    and 
Morty  had  killed  two.     He  was  one 
of  the  old  fire-eaters,  a  spare  well- 
•dressed  refined  looking  perBon,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  old  chiefs  of  Bere* 
haven,  ruling  the  wreck  of  his  in- 
heritance with  an  authority  scarcely 
less  despotic  as  far  as  it  extended ; 
like  bis  ancestors,  in  perpetual  feud 
with  his  neighbours,   and  settling 
his  quarrels  with  them  in  the  field  or 
in  the  law  courts.    He  had  lived — ^I 
should  say   '  reigned,'   for  that  is 
still  the  word — ^at  Derreen.  itself. 
He  had  screwed  his  tenants,  drunk 
whisky  enough  daily  for  ten  dege- 
nerate  mortals,   such  as  now   we 
know  them,  turned  his  house  into 
a    pigstye,   and    been    loved    and 
honoured   throughout    the    valley. 
Morty  the  Good  he  was  called,  the 
king  of  the  golden  age  of  ELerry, 
and    unhappy    only    in  the  inca- 
pacity of  one  of  his  sons,  whom  he 
never  could  teach  to  handle  a  pistol 
like  a  gentleman.  The  young  O' Sul- 
livan took  kindly  to  the  ways  of  the 
family ;  quarrelled  with  a  companion 
•before  he  was  out  of  his  teens^  and 
went   out  to  settle  the  dispute  in 
legitimate    fashion.       But     Morty 
augured   ill    for    the    result.     He 
ordered  the  wake  beforehand,  and 
was  disappointed,  it  was  to  bo  hoped 
agreeably,  when  the  object  of  his 
.care  was  brought  home  only  shot 
•through  the  foot. 


Morty  had  been  now  long  in  his 
grave.  Ldtigation  had  crippled  his 
fortune  and  the  fiimine  finished  it. 
His  boys  were  soaitered  otbt  the 
world  and  his  place  knew  him  to 
more.  Morty  was  gone^  and  tht 
fighting  sqnireaandiy  to  which  he 
belonged  was  gone  also,  extoct 
like  the  dodo ;  and  in  the  pknof 
the  gro«p  whidi  I  rememhendjOv 
or  two  hanuksa  derb  beteufivg 
to  the  town  stores  weie  lonagis^i: 
the  poroh  in  the  somflMr  gkumv 
oompanng  flalmon  fiies,  or  taiidiz 
about  the  cricket  claib  which  hd 
been,  set  ojt  foot  thefo  by  sooe 
neighbouring  goMexum. 

Besides  theee  were  a  coaple  or 
smart  lookingboatmeii,oneof  vhom. 
aflker  ascertaining  who  I  me,  ii- 
formed  me  that  my  finead  had  m 
up  his  yacht,  a  smart  cotter  of 
twenty  tons,  auod  that  if  I  pnfend 
a  sail  to  a  longer  drive  iktej  war 
ready  to  take  charge  of  ma.  Ttt 
wind  was  firom  the  east,  ligki  bat 
fiEur,  and  they  believed  thst  it  voald 
not  drop  tail  nudmght.  Bat  we 
bad  still  seventeen  imles  to  go.  I 
inquired  what  would  haji^m  ii  i^ 
did  drop,  and  as  the  ansirer  ne 
vague  I  determined  to  stick  to  m 
car,  and  to  lose  no  tinei.  for  it  ns 
growing  dark.  My  driver  deehi»i 
a  change  of  horses.  The  small  wpI^ 
bred  Irish  car  horse  does  his  fonr 
miles  a  day  through  the  Besson  vnt 
only  an  occasional  rest^  awl  seffis 
little  the  worse  for  it  Apty  « 
went  again  after  a  halt  of  tiine 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  thitf 
minutes  brought  us  to  the  so^eo- 
sicn  bridge  orossingthe  head  of  tb^ 
fiord,  one  end  of  which  peats  on  the 
peninsula  where  the  Protestart- 
were  besieged.  Thatj  too,  with  rj 
traditions  was  a  thing  of  the  past* 
and  might  have  fnmiriied  a  text  »i 
any  other  time  for  its  appropnatfi 
meditations.  But  the  scene  was  too 
beautiful  for  moralising.  The  pink 
evening  light  had  fitded  ofi'  the 
mountains,  but  the  tints  which  lin- 
gered in  the  western  skj  no©  ^ 
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Iiecied  BELintlj  on  the  glimmeriiig 
rater.  The  cntter  was  dealing  out 
f  the  harbour  with  her  big  gaff  iofp^ 
ail  set  and  her  balloon  jib,  and  as 
he  slid  away  the  men  tauntingly 
ailed  us  and  promised  to  tell  my 
riends  that  we  were  coming. 

The  mare  received  an  intimaticm 
hat  she  must  put  her  best  foot*  far* 
rard ;  we  strack  off  to  the  right  on 
rofising  the  bridge  and  entered  a 
dug  fir  wood  which  skirts  the  riyer, 
atching  glimpses  at  intervals  of 
be  ahimng  we^r  through  gaps  in 
he  trees. 

By  and  by  we  emeorged  into 
pen  ground.  The  road  was  level, 
allowing  the  line  of  the  bay  for 
ight  or  nine  miles,  and  crossing  the 
aouths  of  vaUey  after  valley  where 
he  streams  which  drain  the  hills 
im  into  the  sea.  It  was  now  dark 
0  far  as  a  summer  night  is  ever 
lark.  The  cutter  still  kept  ahead 
if  OS,  shimmering  ghost-like  in  the 
incertain  light.  Sometimes  we 
leaned  to  be  gaining  on  her, — ^thezi 
IS  a  fresh  puff  of  air  overtook  her 
he  stole  away.  At  last  our  ways 
larted ;  she  held  on  towards  a  head- 
uid  far  down  the  bay  which  she 
v&fi  obliged  to  round  before  she 
!Oiild  enter  KilTnakilloge,  the  har- 
)oar  on  which  Derreen  is  situated. 
rhe  road,  to  avoid  a  long  circuit, 
itrikee  upwards  over  a  pass  in  the 
liUs,  to  descend  on  the  other  side 
nto  the  head  of  the  valley. 

The  aseent  now  became  tedious : 
ivehad  lost  the  cutter,  and  were 
climbing  the  broken  side  of  an 
itterly  barren  mountain.  The  dis- 
^t  view  was  hidden  by  the  dark- 
less, and  the  forms  immediately 
x>iind  ns  had  nothing  striking  about 
'hem,  beyond  a  solitary  peak  which 
Jhot  up  black  and  gloomy-looking 
nto  the  sky.  Two  miles  of  walking 
jround  made  me  impatient  to  Iw 
it  my  journey 'ft  end,  and  I  was  un- 
prepared for  the  scene  which  was  im- 
Mediately  about  to  break  upon  me. 

We  reached  the  crest  at  last— 
ronnded   a  comer    of   rook,    and 


were  at  once  in  another  world.  The 
moon  had  risen,  though  concealed 
by  the  hill  which  we  had  been 
ascending,  and  burst  upon  us  broad 
and  full  as  we  turned  to  descend. 
Below  us  was  a  long  deep  valley 
losing  itself  to  the  le^  in  the  shar« 
dows  in  the  Glengariff  mountains ; 
opening  to  the  right  in  the  harbour 
of  Kihnakilloge,  which  lay  out  like 
a  lookup  glass  in  the  midst  of  the 
hills  in  which  it  is  landlocked. 
Across,  immediately  b^ore  us,  was 
a  gorge,  blaek  and  narrow,  the 
sides  of  which  in  the  imperfect 
light  appeared  to  fall  precipitously 
two  thousaoid  feet.  Beyond,  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour,  was  a  second 
group  of  mountains  shaped  in  still 
wilder  variety,  while  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  was  traversed  by  a  river 
divided  into  long  shining  pools  sug- 
gestive of  salmon  and  sea  trout,  and 
broken  at  intervals  with  cascades, 
the  roar  of  whidi  swayed  up  fitfully 
in  the  night  air. 

These  glens  and  preoipoces  had 
been  the  retreat  of  the  last  Earl  of 
Desmond  in  the  closing  summer  of 
his  lif&  The  long  peninsula  shut 
in  between  the  fiords  of  Bantry  and 
Kenmare  was  then  covered  from  end 
to  end  with  forest,  inaccessible  except 
by  water,  or  penetrated  by  a  few 
scarce  discoverable  horsetraoks ; 
inhabited  only  by  wolves,  and  by 
men  who  were  almost  as  wild,  and 
were  human  only  in  the  ineffable 
fidelity  with  which  they  concealed 
and  shielded  their  hunted  chief. 
The  enormous  trees  which  lie  in  the 
bogs,  or  the  trunks  which  break  can 
all  sides  out  of  the  ground,  prove 
that  once  these  hills  w^re  as  thickly 
wooded  as  those  which  have  escaped 
the  spoiler,  and  in  their  summer 
hveiy  delight  the  tourist  at  Eillar- 
ney.  Now,  the  single  fault  of  the 
landscape  is  its  desolation.  Sir 
William  Petty,  who  obtained  the 
assignment  of  the  principality  of 
Kerry,  on  terms  as  easy  as  those 
on  wliich  the  Colonial  Office 
squandered    millions  of   the    best 
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acres  in  Canada,  considered  the 
supply  of  fnel  to  be  practically  as 
inexhAustible  as  we  now  consider 
onr  coal  measures.  He  set  up 
refining  works  on  the  shore  of  the 
harbour,  and  tin  and  copper  ore  was 
brought  over  there,  till  the  last 
available  stick  had  been  cut  down 
to  smelt  it.  Nature  still  struggles  to 
repair  the  ruin,  and  young  oaks  and 
birches  sprout  of  themselves,  year 
after  year,  out  of  the  soil, — ^but  the 
cattle  browse  them  off  as  they  ap- 
pear ;  and  the  wolves  being  destroyed 
which  once  scared  the  sheep  out  of 
the  covers,  and  gave  them  time  to 
renew  their  natural  waste,  civilisa- 
tion itself  continues  the  work  of  the 
destroyer,  and  dooms  the  district  to 
perpetual  barrenness.  Of  the  forests 
of  oak  and  arbutus  and  yew  which 
once  clothed  the  whole  of  Kerry, 
the  woods  at  Killamey  have  fdone 
escaped ;  those  and  some  few  other 
scattered  spots,  which  for  some 
special  reason  were  spared  in  the 
general  havoc. 

At  one  of  these,  the  '  domain ' 
as  it  is  called  of  Derreen,  I  have 
by  this  time  arrived.  Two  miles 
of  descent  balanced  the  '  climb  on 
the  other  side.  We  are  again  in 
the  midst  of  trees.  Level  meadows 
beside  the  river  are  dotted  with 
sleeping  cattle,  we  have  passed  a 
fiirm-housejl  or  two,  and  now  a 
chapel  handsome  and  new,  at  a 
meeting  of  cross  roads.  We  turn 
into  a  gate,  a  gravel  drive  leads  us 
to  where  lights  are  shining  behind 
overhanging  branches.  The  har- 
bour is  close  below  us ;  a  four-oared 
boat  is.  going  out  for  a  night's  fish- 
ing ;  the  cutter  is  at  this  very 
moment  picking  up  her  moorings ; 
we  have  not  beaten  her,  but  we 
are  not  disgraced  ourselves.  In 
another  minute  we  are  in  the  broad 
walk  which  leads  to  the  house.  The 
night  was  hot,  my  friend's  party 
were  on  the  lawn;  some  of  them 
had  been  dining  on  board  a 
yacht,  the  lights  of  which  were 
visible  as  she  lay  at  anchor,  a  mile 


from  the  windows.  Thej  liad  come 
on  shore  in  the  yacbVs  gig,  uA 
were  standing  about  reloctant  to 
go  in  doors  from  the  unusoal  lore- 
liness  of  the  evening. 

They  proposed  a  stroll  round  tlw 
grounds,  to  which  I  was  delighted 
to  consent.  The  house  stood  in  tk 
middle  of  a  lawn,  shut  in  on  &£ 
sides  by  woods,  though  which  hot. 
ever  openings  had  been  cat  in  van'. 
ous  places,  letting  in  the  view  d 
the  water.  The  ordinal  bnildiii:, 
which  had  been  the  residenoe  d 
Morty  and  his  sons,  was  little  more 
than  a  cottage.  It  had  been  es- 
larged  by  a  straggling  wing  better 
suited  to  the  habits  of  moden 
times.  Morty,  who  cared  little 
for  beauty,  had  let  the  trees  groir 
close  to  the  door.  He  might  )am 
shot  wood-cocks  from  his  windo*, 
and  I  dare  say  he  did ;  while  h 
close  cover  had  served  to  shelter 
and  conceal  his  considerable  opera- 
tions in  the  smuggling  line.  This 
more  practical  aspect  of  things  bid 
been  superseded  by  the  sentinsital 
and  by  lopping  and  clearing,  fell 
justice  had  been  done  to  ihebeulf 
— ^Imay  say,  the  splendour— of  tb 
situation.  The  harbour  of  EihD&id)- 
logo  forms  a  branch  of  the  Kemout 
Biver,  from  three  to  four  miles  deep, 
and  pierced  on  both  sides  bf  W 
creeks,  divided  by  wooded  pronaai- 
tories.  On  the  largest  of  then, 
some  ninety  acres  in  extent,  t^ 
house  had  been  placed.  Two  vs^ 
had  been  cleared  to  make  a  garde^ 
Four  or  five  more  formed  a  fie-d 
running  down  to  the  sea.  The  ifei 
was  as  Nature  made  it,  theprimeni 
forest,  untouched  save  fw  ^ 
laurels  and  rhododendrons  whici. 
were  scattered  under  the  ^ 
where  the  ground  was  dry  enongii 
to  let  them  grow.  Two  rivers  fel 
into  the  harbour  at  the  upper  «A 
one  of  them  that  along  wHch  I  h» 
just  been  driving,  the  other,  tbe 
larger,  emerging  out  of  a  hn^ 
valley  under  a  bridge  whidj»  ^^ 
the  water  behind,  showed  desrw^ 
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istinct  in  the  moonlight.  All 
oond  QS  rose  the  wall  of  mountains, 
he  broken  outline  being  the  more 
triking,  becaose  at  night  the  sor- 
ftce  details  are  lost  and  only  the 
irge  forma  are  visible.  The  sky 
ine  on  three  sides  was  from  two  to 
ix  miles  distant.  On  the  fourth 
ide,  towards  the  month  of  the  bar- 
K)iir,it  was  more  remote ;  bnt  here, 
00,  the  rim  of  mountains  continued 
0  the  eye  imbroken.  The  ocean  was 
hat  off  bj  the  huge  back-bone  of 
iilis  which  stretches  from  Macgil- 
icnddy's  Beeks  to  the  Atlantic. 
?o  all  appearance  Derreen  was  cut 
fffrom  the  world  as  effectaallj  as 
he  yallej  of  Basselas ;  and,  but  for 
he  intrasion  of  the  postman,  made 
lyident  by  my  friend's  inquiries  as 
0  the  last  diyiaion  and  the  white- 
)ait  dinner,  but  for  the  croquet 
vires  which  I  stumbled  oyer  on 
he  ]awn,  we  might  have  seemed 
livided  as  utterly  from  all  con« 
lection  with  the  world  and  its  con- 
serns.  We  wandered  through  the 
foods  and  along  the  walks  which 
bllowed  the  shore.  The  wind  was 
^ne:  the  last  breath  of  it  had 
}roaght  the  yacht  to  her  moorings. 
rhe  water  was  like  a  sheet  of  pale 
^old,  lighted  in  the  shadows  by 
)hosphore8cent  flashes  where  a  seal 
iraa  chasing  a  mullet  for  his  supper. 
Par  off  we  heard  the  cries  of  the 
ishennen  as  they  were  laying  out 
iheir  mackerel  nets,  a  heron  or  two 
flew  screaming  out  of  some  large 
^rees  beside  the  boat-house,  resentM 
it  the  intrusion  on  their  night's 
%8t;  and  from  overhead  came  a 
nish  of  wings  and  the  long  wild 
thistle  of  the  curlew. 

One  of  the  ladies  observed  that 
t  was  like  a  scene  in  a  play.  She 
iras  fond  of  theatres  herself;  she 
^  a  distinguished  artist  in  that 
ine — or  would  have  been  had  she 
>een  bred  to  the  trade ;  and  her 
amilesfolbwed  her  line  of  thought. 
[t  sonnded  absurd,  but  I  remem- 
i)ered  having  myself  experienced 
ynce  an  exactly  similar  sensation. 


I  was  going  up  Channel  in  a 
steamer.  It  was  precisely  such  an- 
other warm,  breathless  moonlight 
summer  night,  save  that  there 
was  a  light  mist  over  the  water 
which  prevented  us  from  seeing 
very  clearly  objects  that  were  at 
any  distance  from  us.  The  watch 
on  the  forecastle  called  out,  A  sail 
ahead!  We  shut  off  the  steam, 
and  passed  slowly  within  a  bis- 
cuit's throw  of  an  enormous  China 
clipper,  with  all  her  canvas  set,  and 
every  sail  drooping  flat  frx)m  the 
yards.  We  heard  the  officers  talk- 
ing on  the  quarter-deck.  The 
ship's  bell  stinck  the  hour  as  we 
went  by.  Why  the  recollections  of 
the  familiar  sea  moonlight  of  Drury 
Lane  should  have  rushed  over  me 
at  such  a  moment  I  know  not,  un- 
less it  be  that  those  only  who  are. 
rarely  gifted  feel  natural  beauty 
with  real  intensity.  With  the  rest 
of  us  our  high  sensations  are  at  best 
partly  artificial.  We  make  an  effort 
to  realise  emotions  which  we  imagine 
that  we  ought  to  experience,  and  are 
theatrical  ourselves  in  making  it 

A  glance  out  of  the  window  in 
the  morning  showed  that  I  had  not 
overrated  i£e  general  charm  of  the 
situation.  The  colours  were  unlike 
those  of  any  mountain  scenery  to 
which  I  was  accustomed  elsewhere. 
The  temperature  is  many  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  the  Scotch 
highlands.  The  Gulf  Stream  im- 
pinges full  upon  the  mouths  of  its 
long  bays.  Every  tide  carries  the 
flood  of  warm  water  forty  miles 
inland,  and  the  vegetation  conse- 
quently is  rarely  or  never  checked 
by  frost  even  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Thus  the 
mountains  have  a  greenness  alto- 
gether peculiar,  stretches  of  grass 
as  rich  as  water-meadows  reaching 
between  the  crags  and  precipices  to 
the  very  summits.  The  rock,  chiefly 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  is  purple.  The 
heather,  of  which  there  are  enor- 
mous masses,  is  in  many  places 
waist  deep. 
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The  sky  was  clondless,  and  catch- 
ing the  chance  of  perfbrming  my 
morning's  ablutions  in  salt  water,  I 
slipped  into  the  few  indispoBsaMe 
garments,  and  hurried  down  to  the 
&ont  door.      My  host's  yomigest 
boy,  a  brown-oheeked  crestare  of 
six,  who  was  playing  wii^  the  dogs 
on  the  steps,  nndertook  to  pilot  me 
to  the  batUstg-plaoe,  a  more  not 
wholly  disinterested  on  his  part,  as 
the  banks  on  either  side  of  the 
wf^ks    were    corered    with   wild 
strawberries     and    whortleberries. 
Away  we  went  throngh  the  woods 
again,  among  the  gnarled  and  moss- 
clothed  trunks  of  oaks   hundreds 
of  years    old,   and  between  hnge 
boulders,  -draped  with  ferns   and 
London  pride,   which  here  grows 
Inxuriantiy  wild.     The  waiUc  ended 
at  a  jutting  promontory  of  roek, 
where  steps  had  been  cut,  leading 
to  the  water  at  a  soft  spot  where  a 
cBke  of  slate  had  pieroed  a  fifcuit  in 
the  sandstone.      The  water  itself 
was   stainless  as  the  Atlantic.     I 
jumped  in  carefullly,  expecting  to 
touch    the    bottom,    yet    I    oouM 
scarcely  reach  it  by  diring.    I  tried 
to  persuade  my  companion  to  take 
a  swim  upon  my  back,  but  he  was 
too  wary  to  be  tempted.     He  was  a 
philosopher,   and  was  speculating 
on  making  a  fortune  out  of  the 
copper  veins  which  were  shining  in 
the  interstices  of  the  slate.     Our 
friend  the  seal,  whom  we  had  seen 
at  supper,  seemed  disposed  to  join 
me.     A  shiny  black  head  popped 
up  from  under  the  sur&ce  thirty 
yards  off,  and  looked  me  over  to 
see  if  I  was  one  of  Ins  relations; 
but  aflier  a  carefrQ  seratiny  he  dis- 
liked the    looks    of  me,   dropped 
under,  and  disappeared.     The  seals 
once  swarmed  npon  this  coast  under 
shelter    of    popular    superstition. 
'  The     sowls    of   thim  that    were 
drowned  at  the  flood  *  were  sup- 
posed   to    be  enchanted   in    their 
bodies,    undergoing    water   purga- 
tory.    At  times  they  were  allowed 
to  drop  their    skins,  and  play  in 


hnman  form  upon  the  ahore,  tud 
the  mortal  who  was  bold  enoo^ 
to  steal  the  robe  of  acme  fish. 
maiden,  whom  he  ooold  gnrpnse, 
might  win  her  and  keep  her  fcr 
his  bride.  They  are  yielding  sWh 
before  wini  is  called  ednaiionttc 
dyiiiaation,  and  the  bet  of  tlu£ 
will  soon  be  a  thiog  of  histon 
like  the  last  wdf ;  bat  tiiereanr- 
tion  upon  firearms  in  Ireland  ^ 
acts  as  a  proteotioD,  and  a  ^ 
yet  loiter  aboat  the  quiet  noob 
where  they  find  tiieouehes  ni. 
molested. 

Before  I  was  dressed  we  Imrdi 
sound  of  oars  ;  a  boat  came  mni 
the  ocnrner,  rowed  by  Hie  nuo  ». 
longing  to  ihe  cutter.    Tb^hd 
been  outearly  ix>  take  uptbeihb 
nets  and  overhaal  the  lobsterpoE. 
atnd  were  bringing  in  what  t^ 
had  eaiaght  to  "die  honae.  A  ^ 
plaice,  two  or  three  pain  of  ht?^ 
soles,  and  a  tairbot  twehe  poRcd: 
weight,  made  up  rather  more  tk 
an  average  night's  haul,  obtaisAi 
by  idle  rodest  of  methods.   Toe 
nets  are  of  fine  twine  with  &W 
mesh.     They  aie  from  fifty  u*  t 
hsndred  '&ihomB    kng,  five  ^' 
de^,  and  held  perpeodicoiirijai 
the  flsnd  at  the  bottom,  by  a  be 
of  leadfi,    just    sufficient  to  su 
them,  aiid  a  line  of  amaU  carbtr* 
keep  them  in  an  upright  posituc 
In    these    the    flat   fish  eiteDsk 
themselves — such   of  themasirf 
stupid  enough  to  perserare  in  a* 
deavonring  to  pu^  thfongt,  is-' 
are  without  the  strength,  like  ^ 
conger  and  dog-fish,  to  Imtk  tt( 
net,  and  tear  a  way  for  theioselTe> 
Huge  rents  showed  where  creitai^ 
of  this  kind  had  escaped  captaiV' 
but  the  hc^s  are  eajnlj  meMb'i 
and  so  many  fish  can  betaken  «ut 
so  much  eaae,  tiiat  the  people  ^ 
not  eare  to  improve  on  their  titdi- 
tionary  ways.     It  is  not  for  wu' 
of  ingenuity  or  induatiy.  The  ?»<*'• 
Keny  is  either  unlike  his  kiiuire^' 
in  the  rest  of  the  i^and,  or  thfv 
are  a  calunmiated  race  altogether 
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On  Eilmak^oge,  he  mites  his 
own  boatey  he  makes  his  own  nets, 
he  twisto  his  own  ropes  and  cables 
oat  of  the  fibre  of  the  bog  pine 
which  he  digs  oat  of  the  peat.  He 
wants  bat  a  market  to  chaoige  his 
fffa'ff  into  a  trawler,  atnd  to  esta- 
bli^  a  second  Brbdiam  mk  the 
sptondid  baj  of  Ballinskelligs. 

fiiaif  adoaen  skate  were  lying  on 
the  bottoBL  boards  WBBKmg  the  nc^er 
Mij  here  osed'only  to  bo'tmt  up  for 
bait;  these,  4UDd  a,  moiiAter  oalled 
an  angel,  dbark,  begotten  long  ago, 
itwooid  appear,  fiimi  some- Tinlaw- 
fiil  oamHElniiage  betrween  a  dog>fifih 
anda  ray.  There  'were  three  enor- 
wsoLB  lohstors  beeidee,  better  in  my 
ezpenence  to  look  at  than  to  eat. 
On  these  ooatts  it  seems  as  if  the 
yonog  vigoroas  lobsters  kill  their 
own  pivy  without  ttt)uble  in  finding 
it,  aaad  the  bait  in  the  wicker  pots 
tenpts  only  the  <rrergrown  and 
aged,  whose  actiye  powers  are  fail- 
ing tiiem. 

I  was  to  make  the  best  use  of 
my  time,  and  at  Iveakfast  we  talked 
flrer  our  plaas  fvr  the  dary.  Picnics, 
mouBtain  walks,  amtiqnurianisiTig 
ezpeditioBS,  filing,  salt  or  fresh, 
were  alteniately  proposed.  The 
weather  hu^dly  oaone  to  the  assis- 
iuice  oi  our  irresc^ntion.  It  was 
stiil  intens^  hot.  The  riyers 
were  low  and  clear  as  crystal, 
80  it  was  yaan  to  think  of  the 
aafaium.  The  boatmen  r^orted  that 
the  easteiy  wind  was  still  blow- 
ing, but  that  item  the  look  of  the 
sky,  and  the  breaidbig  of  the  swell 
outside  the  harbonzr,*  they  expected 
a  shift  m  the  e vemng',  so  we  agreed 
to  ran  down  HkkB  hiy  in  the  yacht 
as  long  as  the  land  breeee  held,  and 
troBt  to  idle  pvesnised  change  to 
bring  as  baek.  The  ladies  declined 
to  aocomipaay  ^.s,  the  ocean  roll 
Bnd  a  hot  son  being  a  trying  com- 
bination even  to  seasoned  stomachs. 
^  my  friend  and  I  started  alone 
with  the  boys,  with  a  packed  ham- 
per to  be  prepared  against  emer- 
gencies.    The    cntter    was    large 


enoQgh  for  its  purpose,  and  not  too 
lai^e.  Though  we  did  not  intend 
to  conrt  bad  weather,  we  ceinld  en» 
counter  it  without  alarm  if  it  over- 
took ns.  We  had  a  main  cabin,  with 
two  sc^as  and  a  swing  table ;  a  small 
inner  cabin  with  a  single  berth,, 
with  a  kitchen  forward,  where  tho 
men  slnng  their  hammocks.  Wo 
dipped  our  moorings  and  ran  ont 
of  the  harboor,  passing  the  Cowes 
schooner,  which  lay  lazily  at  anchor. 
Her  owner  and  his  party  were  scat- 
tered in  her  various  boats,  some 
had  gone  up  to  Kenmare  marketings 
some  were  pollock  fishing,  others- 
were  engaged  in  the  so-called 
amusement  of  shooting  the  guille- 
mots and  the  puffins,  which  unused 
to  firearms  sate  confidingly  on  the 
water  to  be  destroyed :  beautiful  in 
their  living  motion,  worse  than  use- 
less when  dead.  We  flung  our  half 
uttered  maledictions  at  the  idiots, 
w^ho  were  bringing  dishonour  on 
the  name  of  sportsmen.  For  a  week 
after  the  bay  was  covered  wifdi 
ironnded  birds,  which  were  dying 
slowly  froDi  being  unable  to  pro- 
cure food. 

Before  we  turned  into  the  main 
river  we  passed  an  island  on  which 
was  a  scQgular  bank  of  earth,  wast> 
ing  year  by  year  by  the  action  of  the 
tide,  and  tdmost  gone  to  nothing :  it 
was  the  last  remains  of  a  moraine, 
deposited  who  can  guess  when,  by 
-a  glacier  which  has  left  its  sco- 
rings everywhere  on  the  hill  sides. 
The  people  call  it  Spanish  Island, 
and  have  a  legend  that  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  Armada  was  wrecked 
there.  It  is  an  unlikely  story.  No 
galleon  which  had  doubled  the 
Blaskets  would  have  turned  out  of 
its  course  into  the  Kenmare  river, 
nor  if  it  had  wandered  into  such 
a  place  could  easily  have  been 
wrecked  there.  More  likely  it  wa» 
a  fishing  station  at  a  time  when 
Newfoundland  was  undiscovered, 
and  fleets  came  annually  to  these 
seas  firna  Gomna  and  Bilbao,  for 
their  bacalao  —  their  Lenten    cod 
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and  ling.  As  many  as  two  hundred 
Spanish  smacks  were  then  some- 
times seen  together  in  the  harbour 
at  Valencia. 

The  breeze  freshened  as  we 
icleared  out  of  Kilmakilloge.  The 
main  bay  is  here  four  miles  broad, 
and  widens  rapidly  as  it  approaches 
the  mouth.  We  saw  the  open 
Atlantic  tweniy  miles  from  us, 
and  we  met  the  swell  with  which 
we  had  been  threatened,  but  so 
long  and  easy  that  we  rose  over 
the  waves,  scarcely  conscious  of 
motion,  and  rattled  along  with  a 
■three-quarter  breeze  and  every  sail 
drawing,  seven  knots  through  the 
water.  We  were  heading  straight 
for  Scarriff,  a  rock  eleven  hun- 
dred feet  high,  which,  though 
several  miles  from  the  mainland, 
forms  the  extreme  point  of  the 
<;hain  which  divides  Kenmare  river 
frt)m  Ballinskelligs  bay.  Thousands 
of  sea  birds  wheeling  and  scream- 
ing over  the  water  showed  that  the 
great  shoals  of  small  fish  which 
frequent  these  bays  in  the  autumn 
had  already  begun  to  appear.  Gbku- 
nets,  towering  like  &lcons,  shot 
down  three  hundred  feet  sheer, 
disappeared  a  moment,  and  rose 
with  shiny  sprats  struggling  in 
their  beaks.  Half  a  dozen  herring 
hogs  were  having  a  pleasant  time 
of  it,  and  besides  these,  two  enor- 
mous grampuses  were  showing 
their  sharp  black  fins  at  intervak, 
one  thiriy  feet  long,  the  other 
evidently  larger,  how  much  we 
•could  not  tell,  for  he  never  showed 
his  fuU  length,  though  he  rolled  near 
us,  and  we  could  judge  his  dimen- 
sions only  from  the  width  across 
the  shoulders.  The  sprats  were  in 
oruel  case.  The  whales  and  por- 
poises hunted  them  up  out  of  the 
deep  water.  The  gurnet  caught 
them  midway.  The  sea  birds 
swooped  on  them  as  they  splashed 
in  terror  on  the  surface.  They  too 
had  doubtless  fattened  in  their 
turn  on  smaller  victims.  Our  boys 
avenged    the  shades    of   some   of 


them  on  one  set  at  least  of  tbeir 
persecutors.  They  threw  over  ther 
fisliing  lines,  and  six  or  aeren  bi^ 
gurnet  were  flapping  in  the  bisbt 
before  we  had  cleared  the  edge  of 
the  shoal. 

Greeks  and  bays  opened  on  either 
side  of  us,  and  closed  again  as  n 
ran  on.  As  we  nearod  the  nuntk 
of  the  river  we  saw  the  ynx^ 
breaking  furiously  on  a  line  of 
rocks  some  little  distance  fitnn  titt 
north  shore.  We  edged  awaj  tiv 
wards  them  for  a  nearer  viet. 
when  it  appeared  that  the  rocb 
formed  a  natural  breakwater  tc  i 
still  cove,  a  mile  long  and  haifi 
mile  deep,  which  lay  inside.  There 
was  a  narrow  opening  at  either 
extremity  of  the  reet  The  es- 
trance  looked  ugly  enongh,  for  t^ 
line  of  foam  extended  hm  shore 
to  shore,  and  black  jagged  points 
showed  themselves  in  the  bolbw 
of  the  boiling  suige,  which  would 
have  made  quick  work  with  us  lad 
we  grazed  them;  but  mj  friesd 
knew  the  soundings  to  a  foot,  ud 
as  the  place  was  curious  he  cuiied 
me  inside.  Instantly  that  ire  wen 
behind  the  reef  we  were  in  still 
water  three  fikthoms  deep,  witk  a 
clear  sandy  bottom.  We  ran  akie 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  ^ 
found  ourselves  suddenly  in  fm: 
of  one  of  the  wicked-loolong  cas^ 
of  which  so  many  mins  are  to  bf 
seen  on  the  coasts  of  Cork  id 
Kerry.  They  were  all  built  in  tk 
wild  times  of  the  sixteenth  oentoij, 
when  the  anarchy  of  the  land  w 
extended  to  the  ocean,  and  swanss 
of  outlawed  English  pirates  hm^ 
their  nests  in  these  dangero&s 
creeks.  They  formed  alliances  with 
the  O'Sullivans  and  the  M'Gsrties, 
married  their  danghtera,  and  sba^ed 
the  plunder  with  them  which  th^ 
levied  indiscriminately  on  their 
own  and  all  other  nations.  Whil^ 
the  kingdom  of  Kenr  retained  its 
privileges  under  the  noose  of  Bss- 
mond,  the  Irish  Deputies  were  bb- 
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wliile  no  cruiser  could  have  ven- 
tored  io  follow  them  bj  water 
tbrongh  channels  guarded  so  peri- 
loaslj  as  that  by  which  we  had 
entered. 

If  the  walls  of  that  old  tower 
conid  have  spoken  it  oonld  have 
told  OS  many  a   strange   tale,   of 
wliich  every  vestige  of  a  legend 
has  now  disappeared.     We  know 
from  contemporary  records  that  the 
pirates  were   established   in  these 
places.    The  sitoation  of  the  castle 
which  we  were  looking  at  told  nn- 
mistakably  the   oconpation    of  its 
owner.    A  second  deep  creek  inside 
the  larger  one,  sheltered  by  a  natural 
pier,  led  directly  to  the  door-step. 
A  conple  of  miles  inland  there  are 
traces  of  a  still  earlier  stratification 
of  sea  rovers — ^in  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  of  the  sur- 
viving Danish  forts.    The  Danes, 
too,  had  been  doubtless  guided  there 
by  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
sitnation.      I  would    gladly   have 
landed  and  looked  at  it,  but  time 
pressed.     We  left  the  little  bay  at 
the  far  end  of  the  reef,  and  half  an 
hoar  later  we  were  rising  and  falling 
on  the  great   waves  of  the  open 
ocean. 

Having  been  dosed  with  hard 
eggs  at  breakfast  I  found  sickness 
impossible.  They  act  like  wadding 
in  a  gun,  keeping  the  charge  hard 
and  tight  in  its  place ;  and  after 
&  qualm  or  two,  my  stomach  find- 
ing further  contention  would  lead 
bo  no  satis&ctory  result  was  satis- 
ied  to  leave  me  to  enjoy  myself. 
Che  mainland  ends  on  the  north 
dde  at  the  Lamb  Head,  so  called 
)erhap8  becanfie  it  is  one  of  the  most 
avage-looking  crags  on  which 
tranded  ship  was  ever  shattered. 
)utside  it  are  a  series  of  small 
ilanda  from  a  few  acres  to  as  many 
quare  miles  in  extent,  divided  from 
ach  other  by  deep  channels,  a 
narter  or  half  a  nule  in  width.  It 
I  a  place  to  keep  clear  of  in  hazy 
'eather.  Irish,  boatmen  may  be 
Hated   while    they  can  see  their 
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landmarks,  but  my  friend  told  me 
that  he  was  caught  by  a  fog  in 
this  very  place  the  first  time  that 
he  had  ever  been  near  it.  He  had 
a  chart  and  a  compass,  and  had 
turned  in  as  it  was  night  leaving 
the  tiller  to  his  captain.  Luckily 
he  was  not  asleep.  The  roar  of  the 
breakers  becoming  louder  he  went 
on  deck  to  look  about  him,  and  he 
found  that  the  fellow  knew  no 
more  of  a  compass  than  of  a  steam 
engine,  and  that  he  was  steering 
dead  upon  the  rocks.  To-day  how- 
ever we  ran  in  and  out  with  abso- 
lute confidence,  and  we  threaded 
our  way  to  the  splendid  cliffs  of 
Scarriff,  the  last  of  the  group,  which 
towered  up  towards  the  sea  a  thou- 
sand feet  out  of  the  water.  On 
the  land  side  the  slope  was  more 
gradual ;  it  was  covered  with  grass 
and  dotted  with  cattle ;  in  a  hollow 
we  saw  the  smoke  of  a  solitary 
house ;  we  heard  a  cock  crow  and 
the  clacking  of  a  hen,  and  wild  and 
lonely  and  dreary  as  the  island 
seemed  the  people  living  there  are 
very  reasonably  happy  and  have  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  leave  it. 

From  the  description  given  of  the 
scene  by  Walsingham  the  historian, 
Scarriff  is  not  improbably  the  place 
where  a  Cornish  knight  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Richard  came  to  a 
deserved  and  terrible  end.  It  was  a 
very  bad  time  in  England.  Beligion 
and  society  were  disorganised ;  and 
the  savage  passions  of  men  released 
from  their  natural  restraints  boiled 
over  in  lawlessness  and  crime.  Sir 
John  Arundel,  a  gentleman  of  some 
distinction,  had  gathered  together 
a  party  of  wild  youths  to  make 
an  expedition  to  Ireland.  He  was 
windbound  either  at  Penzance  or 
St.  Ives  ;  and  being  in  uneasy 
quarters,  or  the  time  hanging  heavy 
on  his  hands,  he  requested  hospi- 
tality from  the  abbess  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nunnery.  The  abbess,  hor- 
rified at  the  prospect  of  entertaining 
such  unruly  guests,  beeged  him  to 
excuse  her.     But  neither  excuses 
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nor  prayers  availed.  Amndel  and 
his  companions  took  possession  of 
the  convent,  which  they  made 
the  scene  of  unrestrained  and 
frightfol  debauchery.  The  sisters 
were  sacrificed  to  their  appetites, 
and  when  the  weather  changed  were 
carried  off  to  the  ship  and  compelled 
to  accompany  their  violators.  Ajb 
they  neared  the  Irish  coast  the  galo 
returned  in  its  fury.  Superstition 
is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
cowardice  and  cruelty,  and  the 
wretched  women  were  £ung  over- 
board to  propitiate  the  demon  of  the 
storm.  '  Approbatum  est  non  esse 
curffi  Deis  securitatem  nostram,  esse 
ultionem.'  K  Providence  did  not 
interfere  to  save  the  honour  or  the 
lives  of  the  poor  nuns,  at  least  it 
revenged  their  fate.  The  ship  drove 
before  the  south-wester,  helpless 
as  a  disabled  wreck.  She  was  hurled 
on  Scarriff  or  possibly  on  Cape 
Clear,  and  was  broken  instantly  to 
pieces.  A  handful  of  half-drowned 
wretches  were  saved  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  relate  their  horrible  tale. 
Arundel  himself  being  a  powerftil 
swimmer  had  struggled  upon  the 
rocks  alive,  but  he  was  caught  by  a 
returning  wave  before  he  could 
climb  beyond  its  reach,  and  he  was 
whirled  away  in  the  boiling  foam. 

With  us  too  the  sea  was  rising 
heavily.  The  wind  had  shifted  to 
the  west  as  the  boatmen  had  fore- 
told, and  though  as  yet  there  was  but 
utile  of  it,  the  mercnry  wns  felling 
rapidly.  A  dark  bank  of  clouds  lay 
along  the  seaward  horizon,  and  the 
huge  waves  which  were  rolling 
home  and  flying  in  long  green  sheets 
up  the  side  of  the  cliff  implied  that 
it  was  blowing  heavOy  outside. 
My  friend  had  intended  to  take  me 
on  to  the  SkeUigs,  two  other  islands 
lying  ten  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
us,  on  the  larger  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  church  and  of  three  or 
four  beehive  houses  which  tradition 
says  were  once  occupied  by  hermits. 
The  Irish  hermits  as  we  know  lo- 
cated themselves  in  many  strange 


places  round  the  coast,  aitd  may  u 
well  have  chosen  a  home  for  them- 
selves on  the  Skelligs  as  anywlim 
else.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  also, 
that  even  hermits  unless  snppofried 
like  Elijah  by  the  ravens  mustbaTe 
found  food  somewhere.  Daring  the 
winter  communication  witii  the 
mainland  must  have  been  often 
impossible  for  weeks  together,  azd 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  square  jvd 
of  grass  on  the  whole  place,  tb^ 
could  have  kept  neither  sheep  m 
cattle.  iWhoever  dwelt  in  ^. 
houses  must  have  lived  by  fishing. 
The  cod  fishing  round  the  rocks  s 
the  very  best  on  the  whole  coui, 
and  remembering  how  indispensable 
the  dried  cod  had  been  made  by  the 
Ousting  rules  to  the  Cathohc  pope- 
lation  of  Europe,  I  cannot  beip 
fancying,  however  unromantic  h 
suggestion  may  sound,  that  sms- 
thmg  more  practical  than  derobon 
was  connected  with  the  commimitT 
that  resided  there.  We  vere 
obliged,  however,  to  abandon  aB 
idea  of  going  there  for  the  piesaii 
Could  we  have  reached  the  iBkndi 
we  could  not  have  landed.  The 
cutter  was  already  pitching  so 
heavily  that  the  top  of  Scarriff 
though  immediately  over  ns,  wv 
occasionally  hidden  by  the  waves. 
If  we  ventured  further  we  might 
have  found  it  impossible  to  recom 
Kenmare  bay  and  might  have  beet 
obliged  to  run  for  Valencia:  so  we 
hauled  our  wind,  went  ahont,  a»i 
turned  our  bows  homewards.  The 
motion  became  more  easy  as  we  f^ 
off  before  the  rollers.  My  fM 
gave  up  the  tiller  to  one  of  the  mn. 
and  we  got  out  our  hamper  and 
stretched  ourselves  on  deckto  esJ 
our  dinner,  for  which  the  tossiDg, 
strange  to  say,  had  sharpened  oar 
appetite.  There  is  no  mediiun  sJ 
sea.  You  are  either  dead  sick  of 
ravenous,  and  we,  not  excludirf 
the  two  boys,  were  the  latter. 

Among  human  pleasures  there 
are  few  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  the  cigar  which  follows  a  repast 
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of  this  kind,  the  cold  chicken  and 
the  claret  having  been  disposed  of, 
when  St.  Emilion  has  tasted  like  the 
choicest  Lafitte,  the  san  warm  and 
not  too  warm,  the  wind  at  onr  backs, 
and  the  spring  cushions  from  the 
cabin  tossed  abont  in  the  confhsion 
ifhich  suits  the  posture  in  which  we 
are  most  at  ease.     As  we  lay  lazily 
enjojiog  ourselves,  my  host  pointed 
out  to  me  one  more  of  the  int-erest- 
ing  features  of  the  coast.     Bound 
the  Lamb  Head  to  the  north,  facing 
the  islands  among  which  we  had 
been  dodging,   was  another  small 
bay,  cat  out  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we 
saw  the  water  breaking  on  a  white 
line  of  sand.    Behind  the  sand  two 
valleys  met,  the  slopes  of  which  were 
covered  prettily  with  wood;   and 
among  the  trees  we  could  see  the 
smoke  and  the  slated  roof  of  the 
once    famous    Derrynane   Abbey. 
There  was  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  world-celebrated  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  the    last   of   the    old    Irish. 
Dan   the    First,    the     Liberator's 
lather,  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  fortune  of  the  family  by  a  hand- 
some smuggling  trade.     Oargoes  of 
tea  and  tol»cco  run  on  those  sands 
were  enclosed  in  butter  casks  and 
sent  over  the  hills  on  horses'  backs 
to  Oork  to  the  store  of  a  confederate 
merchant,  and  thence  shipped  for 
London  as  Irish  produce.     On  those 
moors,  Dan  the  Ghreat  hunted  his 
harriers.    In  the  halls  of  that  abbey 
he  feasted  Mend  or  foe  like   an 
ancient  chieftain,  and  entertained 
visitors  from  every  comer  of  Europe. 
All  is  gone  now.    The  famine  which 
broke  O'Connell's  heart  lies  like  an 
act  of  oblivion   between  the  Old 
Ireland  and  the  New,  and  his  own 
memory  is  fisMling  like  the  memory 
of  the  age  which  he  represented. 
Some  few  local  anecdotes  of  trifling 
interest  hang  about  the  mountains. 
They  say  of  Dan,  as  they  said  of 
Charles  n.:  he  was  the  father  of 
his    people,    and    by    the    powers 
^twas  a  fine  fieunily  he  had  of  them. 


But  Ireland  has  ceased  to  care  for 
him.  His  fame  blazed  like  a  straw 
bonfire,  and  has  left  behind  it  scarce 
a  shovelful  of  ashes.  Never  any 
public  man  had  it  in  his  power  to 
do  so  much  real  good  for  hia 
country,  nor  was  there  ever  one 
who  accomplished  so  little. 

The  Lamb  Head  once  more  closes 
in.  The  wind  is  fast  rising;  the 
crests  of  the  rollers  are  beginning 
to  break ;  the  yacht  flies  down  the 
slopes,  and  steers  hard  as  the  pur- 
suing wave  overtakes  and  lifts  her. 
Down  comes  the  topsail ;  we  do  not 
need  it  now;  more  than  once  we 
have  plunged  into  the  wave  in  front 
of  us,  and  shipped  green  water  over 
our  bows.  Tne  clouds  come  up 
with  occasional  heavy  drops  of  rain. 
Macgillicuddy's  Beeks  are  already 
covered;  and  on  the  lower  moun- 
tains the  mist  is  beginning  to  form. 
It  will  be  a  wet  night,  and  the  rivers 
will  fish  to-morrow.  The  harbour 
has  been  alive  with  salmon  for  the 
last  fortnight  waiting  for  a  fresh  to 
take  them  up.  We  have  still  an 
hour's  daylight  when  we  recover 
the  mouth  of  Kilmakilloge,  and  are 
in  sight  of  the  woods  of  Derreen 
again.  As  we  turn  into  the  har- 
bour the  wind  is  broken  off  by  the 
land.  We  are  almost  becalmed,  and 
the  yacht  drags  slowly  through  the 
water.  Towards  evening  the  whit- 
ing pollock  take  frreely,  so  the  lines 
are  laid  out  again,  and  we  trail  a 
couple  of  spinners.  One  is  instantly 
taken.  A  small  fellow  —  three 
pounds  weight — comes  in  unresist- 
mgly,  and  is  basketed.  A  nunute 
after  the  second  line  is  snatched  out 
of  the  hands  of  my  young  bathing 
companion,  who  had  hold  of  it. 
One  of  the  boatmen  catches  it,  but 
is  unused  to  light  tackle,  and  drags 
as  if  he  was  hauling  up  an  anchor. 
He  gathers  in  a  yu^  or  two,  and 
then  comes  a  convulsive  struggle. 
Each  side  pulls  his  best.  One  mo- 
ment of  uncertainty,  a  plunge  and 
a  splash  at  the  end  of  the  line  in 
our  wake,  and  then  all  is  over;  and 
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y^Q  can  imagine,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  we  had  hold  of 
a  conger  eel  at  least,  if  not  the  sea- 
serpent  himself. 

The  rain  came  down  as  we  ex- 
pected; rain  like  the  torrents  of 
the  tropics,  such  as  we  rarely  see  in 
these  islands  outside  Kerry.  The 
mountains  arrest  the  wet-laden 
currents  as  they  come  in  from  the 
Atlantic,  condensing  the  moisture 
into  masses  of  cloud,  which  at  once 
discharge  themselves  in  cataracts. 
Wc  spend  the  eyening  hunting  out 
our  fishing-boxes,  sorting  flies,  and 
trying  casting-lines.  The  sky  clears 
soon  after  sunrise.  The  keeper  has 
been  down  early  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  water,  and  is  wait- 
ing for  us  with  his  report  on  the 
rock  outside  the  hall  door  after 
breakfast. 

There  is  no  haste.     The  rivers 
are  still  coming  down  brown  and 
thick,  and  though  the  floods  run 
off  rapidly  there  will  be  no  fish- 
ing till  towards  noon.     We  look 
about  us,  and  the  rock  on  which  we 
are   standing  is  itself  a  curiosity. 
The  surface  of  it  has  been  ground 
as  smooth  as  a  table.    In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valley,  and  crossing  the 
lines  of  cleavage,  it  is  grooved  by 
the  ice-plane  which  has  passed  over 
it.  The  pebbles  brought  down  from 
the  hills  and  bedded  in  the  under 
surface  of  the  glacier  have  cut  into 
the  stone  like  chisels,  and  have  left 
marks  which  the  rain  of  unnum- 
bered years  has  failed    to    erase. 
Such  is  the  modem  theory,  which 
is  accepted  as    absolutely  proved 
because  we  are  at  present  unable  to 
conceive  any  other  agency  by  which 
the  effect  could  have  been  brought 
about.     Yet  the  inability  to  form 
another  hypothesis  may  arise,  it  is 
at  least  possible,  from  limitations  in 
ourselves,  and  attends  as  a  matter 
of  course  every  generally  received 
scientific  conjecture.     The  theory 
of  epicycles  was  once  considered  to 
l>e  proved,  because  no  other  expla- 
nation would  then  be  offered  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  planets;   and 


when  we  consider  the  &te  of  so 
many  past  philosophies,  acoe^in 
their  time  as  certain,  and  made  the 
ridicule  of  later  generations,  mis- 
givings obtrude  themseWeB  ibi 
even  the  glacier  theory  a  himdRd 
years  hence  may  have  gone  tbe^y 
of  its  predecessors,  and  that  the  ioe 
may  have  become  as  mythical  is 
the  footprints  of  the  fairies. 

But  the  rock   has  a  later  and 
more  human  interest.    The  forta- 
nate  Englishman  to  whom  at  tk 
close   of  the   seventeenth  centoij 
these  vast  estates  passed  hy  con- 
fiscation,  was   contented  to  leaT? 
the  heads  of  the  old  families  shoni 
of   their    independence,  but  sdll 
ruling  as  his  representatives  on  ik 
scene  of  their  ancient  dominion!. 
So  matters  continued  for  more  thu 
a  century.     The  O's  and  the  Mu'& 
retained    their    place  even  node: 
the  penal  laws ;   and  the  abseniee 
landlord  was    contented  with  bis 
rent  and  asked  no  qnestions.  A 
change  came  after  the  Union.  Tlie 
noble  owner  of  the  Kenmare  moan- 
tains  awoke  to  the  value  and  per- 
haps to  the  responsibilities  of  lus 
inheritance.     He  prepared  to  dnw 
his  connection  closer  with  it  v^ 
to  resume  the  privileges  which  hs<i 
been  too  long  spared.    Macfimoii 
Dhu,  the  black  Macfinnan,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Morty,  was  then  ruling 
at  Derreen.    The  lord  of  the  soil,  to 
soften  the  blow  which  he  wassboat 
to    administer,   sent  Macfinnan  a 
present  of  wine,  which  arrived  dnly 
from   London  in  a  large  hamps. 
Macfinnan  carried  it  to  the  top  oi 
the  rock  on  which  we  were  stand- 
ing,  called  up   every  Irish  curse 
which  hung  in  song  or  prose  in  the 
recollection  of  the  valley,  on  tk 
intruding  ptranger  who  was  robbing 
the  Gelt  of  the  land  of  his  ftthen 
At  each  imprecation  he  smashed  s 
bottle  on  the  stone,  and  onlyoeased 
his  litany  of  vengeance  when  the 
last  drop  had  been  spilt  of  his  in. 
femal  libation.    Such  is  thestoir 
on  the  spot:  true  orfelse,  wAocan 
tell  ?     My   host  said  that  in  the 
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anasnal  heat  of  the  summer  before 
last  the  tarf  which  covers  the  side 
of  the  rock  had  shrank  a  foot  or 
two  bejond  iis  nsnal  limits,  and 
that  fragments  of  broken  bottles 
were  indispatablj  found  there ;  but 
whether  they  were  the  remains  of 
Macfinnan's  solemnity  or  were  the 
more  vulgar  relics  of  a  later  drink- 
ing bout,  we  are  left  to  our  own 
conjecture. 

But  I  must  introduce  my  readers 
to  the  keeper,  who  is  a  prominent 
person  at  Derreen.     He  is  a  Scot 
from   Aberdeen,     by    name    Jack 
Harper,  descendant  it  may  be   of 
the  Harper  who  called  *  time '  over 
the  witches'  caldron,  but  himself  as 
healthy  a  piece  of  humanity  as  ever 
stood  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  or 
stalked  a  stag  upon  the  Grampians. 
He  was  imported  as  a  person  not  to 
be  influenced  by  the  ways  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country.     The  agent, 
however,  forgot  to  import  a  wife 
along  with  him.      It  was  not  in 
nature  that  a  handsome  young  fel- 
low of  twenty-five  should  remain 
the  solitary  occupant  of  his  lodge, 
and  he  soon  found  an  Irish  lassie 
who  was  not  unwilling  to  share  it 
with  him.     Jack  was  a  Protestant 
&nd  obstinate  in  his  way,  and  de- 
clined the  chapel  ceremonial,  but 
the  registrar  at   Kenmare  settled 
the  legal  part  of  the  business.    The 
priest  arranged  the  rest  with  the 
wife,    and    a    couple    of   children 
clinging  to  the  skirts  of  Jack's  kilt 
showed  in  face  and  figure  the  double 
race  from  which  they  had  sprung : 
the  boy  thick-limbed,  yellow-haired, 
with  blue  eyes  and  a  strong  Scotch 
accent,  which  he  had  caught  from 
his  father,  while  the  girl  with  dark 
skin,  soft  brown  curls,  and  features 
of  refined  and   exquisite  delicacy, 
.showed  the  blood  of  the  pure  Celt 
of  Kerry,   unspoilt  by  infiltration 
from   Dane    or    Norman.      Being 
alone  in  his  creed  in  the  valley.  Jack 
attends  chapel,  though  holding  the 
proceedings  there  in  some  disdain. 
He  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
confession,   but  he  pays  the  priest 


his  dues,  and  the  priest  in  turn  he 
tells  me  is  worth  a  dozen  watchers 
to  him.  If  his  traps  are  stolen  on 
the  mountains,  or  a  salmon  is  made 
away  with  on  the  spawning  beds, 
he  I'eports  his  grievances  at  the 
chapel,  and  the  curses  of  the  Church 
are  at  his  service.  Religion  down 
here  means  right  and  wrong,  and 
materially,  perhaps,  not  much  be- 
sides. 

But  the  morning  is  growing  on. 
I  am  left  in  Jack's  hands  for  the 
day,  my  host  having  business  else- 
where. He  takes  charge  of  rod 
and  landing  net,  slings  a  big  basket 
on  his  back,  and  whistling  his  dogs 
about  him,  and  with  a  short  pipe  in 
his  mouth  he  leads  the  way  down 
the  drive  to  the  gate.  We  halt  on 
the  bridge  of  the  little  river,  but  a 
glance  at  the  bridge  pool  shows  that 
we  shall  do  no  good  there.  The 
water  is  still  muddy  and  thick,  and 
not  a  fish  will  move  in  it  for  two 
hours  at  least.  We  must  go  to  the 
second  river  where  the  mountain 
floods  are  first  intercepted  by  a  lake : 
in  this  the  dirt  settles,  and  leaves 
the  stream  that  runs  out  of  it  to  the 
sea  comparatively  clear.  We  have 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  walk,  and  I 
hear  on  the  way  what  Jack  has  to 
tell  about  the  place  and  people. 
Before  the  famine  the  glen  had  been 
densely  inhabited,  and  had  suffered 
terribly  in  consequence.  Ruined  cot- 
tages in  ail  directions  showed  where 
human  creatures  had  once  multi- 
plied like  rabbits  in  a  warren.  Miles 
upon  miles  of  unfinished  roads,  now 
overgrown  with  gorse,  were  monu- 
ments of  the  efforts  which  had  been 
made  to  find  them  in  work  and 
food.  But  the  disaster  was  too 
great  and  too  sudden  and  too  univer- 
sal to  be  so  encountered.  Hundreds 
died,  and  hundreds  more  were  pro- 
vided with  free  passages  to  America, 
and  the  valley  contains  but  a 
fourth  of  its  old  inhabitants.  Its 
present  occupants  are  now  doing 
well.  There  are  no  signs  of  poverty 
among  them.  They  are  tenants  at 
will,  but  so  secure  is  the  custom  of 
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the  connfoy  that  they  have  no  fear 
of  difipossession.  An  English  poli- 
tical economist  liad  once  suggested 
that  they  should  be  all  got  rid  of, 
and  the  glen  be  turned  into  a  deer 
forest.  But  the  much-abused  Irish 
proprietors  are  less  inhuman  than 
the  Scotch,  and  here  at  least  there 
is  no  disposition  to  outrage  the 
affection  with  which  the  people 
cling  to  their  homes.  There  is, 
however,  no  wish  among  them  to 
return  to  the  old  state  of  things. 
When  a  tenant  dies  his  eldest  son 
succeeds  him.  The  brothers  emi- 
grate  where  friends  are  waiting  for 
them  in  America,  and  they  carry 
with  them  a  hope,  not  always  dis- 
appointed, of  returning  when  they 
have  a  balance  at  the  bank,  and 
can  stock  a  farm  in  the  old  country 
on  their  own  account. 

Wepass  a  singular  mound  covered 
with  trees  at  the  road  side,  with  a 
secluded  field  behind  it  sprinkled 
over  with  hawthorns.  The  field  is 
the  burying-place  of  the  babies  that 
die  unbaptized,  unconsecrated  by 
the  Church  but  hallowed  by  senti- 
ment, and  treated  seemingly  with 
more  reverence  than  the  neglected 
graveyard.  The  mound  is  circular, 
with^sloping  sides  twenty  feet  high, 
and  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
It  is  a  rath  of  which  there  are  ten 
or  twelve  in  the  glen,  and  many 
more  in  other  parts  of  Kerry.  This 
one  has  never  been  opened,  being 
called  the  Fairy's  house,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  superstition ;  another  like 
it,  at  the  back  of  Derreen,  has  been 
cleared  out,  and  can  be  entered 
without  difficulty.  The  outer  wall 
must  have  been  first  built  of  stone. 
The  interior  was  then  divided  into 
narrow  compartments,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  lone  by  five  feet  broad,  each  with 
an  air-hole  through  the  wall,  and 
communicating  with  one  another  by 
low  but  firmly  constructed  doors. 
Massive  slabs  were  laid  at  the  top 
to  form  a  roof,  and  the  whole 
structure  was  finally  covered  in 
with  turf.  They  were  evidently 
houses  of  some  kind,  though  when 


built  or  by  whom  is  a  nyvtery. 
Human  remains  are  rarely  found  in 
any  of  them,  and  whether  these 
chambers  were  themselves  occupied, 
or  whether  they  were  merely  the 
cellars  of  some  lighter  building  of 
timber  and  vficker-work  nused 
above  them,  is  a  point  on  which  the 
antiquarians  are  undecided.  What- 
ever they  were,  however,  they  are 
monuments  of  some  past  age  of  Irish 
history ;  and  the  stone  circles  ind 
gigantic  pillars  standing  wild  and 
weird  in  the  gorges  of  the  moan- 
tains,  are  perhaps  the  tombs  of  the 
race  who  lived  in  them.  No  ok 
knows  at  present,  for  Derreen  ties 
out  of  the  line  of  tourists.  By  and  faj, 
when  the  feeling  of  respect  for  bnrial 
places  however  ancient^  which  sdfi 
clings  to  Kerry,  has  been  civilised 
away,  the  tombs  will  be  broken  into 
and  searched,  and  then  as  elsewhere 
the  curious  antiquary  will  find 
golden  torques  and  armlets  amon^ 
the  crumbUng  bones  of  thechie^ 
of  the  age  of  Ossian. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  river:  ve 
have  passed  two  salt  lagoons  sur- 
rounded with  banks  of  reeds,  which 
are  the  haunts  in  winter  of  innnmer* 
able  wild  fowl,  and  even  now  are 
dotted  over  with  broods  of  flappers 
which  have  been  hatched  amooc 
the  flags*  At  the  top  of  the  hr- 
ther  of  these  we  cross  a  bridce 
where  the  river  enters  it>.  for  th? 
wind  is  coming  from  the  other  side 
and  is  blowing  three  quarters  of  & 
gale.  We  follow  the  bank  for  half 
a  mile,  where  the  water  is  brokai 
and  shallow,  and  the  salmon  pass 
through  without  resting.  Then 
turning  the  angle  of  a  roclc,  ^ 
come  to  a  pool  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  terminatiug  in  a  circular  basin 
eighty  yards  across,  out  of  which 
the  water  plunges  through  a  nwrow 
gorge. 

The  pool  has  been  cat  through  a 
peat  bog,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  twenty  feet  deep.  A  broad  fringe 
of  water-lilies  lines  the  banks,  leav- 
ing, however,  an  available  space  for 
throwing  a  fly  upon  between  them. 
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This  is  the  great  resting-place  of 
the  fish  on  tibeir  way  to  the  lake 
and  the  upper  river.  The  water  is 
high,  and  ahnost  flowing  oyer  on 
the  bog.  The  wind  catches  it 
fairly,  tearing  along  the  surface 
and  sweeping  up  the  crisp  waves 
in  white  clouds  of  spraj.  The 
pariy  £rom  the  yacht  was  before 
us,  but  ihey  are  on  the  wrong  side, 
trying  yainly  to  send  their  mes  in 
the  £aoe  of  the  south-wester,  which 
whirls  their  casting  lines  back  oyer 
their  heads.  They  have  caught  a 
peal  or  two,  and  one  of  them  re- 
ports that  he  was  broken  by  a  tre- 
mendous fiah  at  the  end  of  the 
round  pool.  Jack  directs  them  to 
a  bend  higher  up,  where  they  will 
find  a  second  pool  as  good  as  this 
one,  with  a  more  fayourable  slant 
of  wind,  while  I  put  my  rod  to- 
gether and  torn  oyer  the  leaves  of 
my  fly-book.  Among  the  marvels 
of  art  and  nature  1  know  nothing 
equal  to  a  salmon-fly.  It  resembles 
no  insect,  vdnged  or  unwinged, 
which  the  fish  can  have  seen.  A 
shrimp,  perhaps,  is  the  most  like 
it,  if  there  are  degrees  in  utter 
dissimilarity.  Tet  every  river  is 
supposed  to  have  its  £Biyourite  flies. 
Size,  colour,  shape,  all  are  peculiar. 
Here  vain  tastes  prevail  for  golden 
pheasant  and  blue  and  crimson  par- 
roqueet.  There  the  salmon  are  as 
sober  as  Quakers,  and  will  look  at 
nothing  but  drabs  and  browns. 
Nine  parts  of  this  are  fancy,  but 
there  is  still  a  portion  of  truth  in  it. 
Bold  hungry  fish  will  take  anything 
in  any  river;  shy  fish  will  un- 
doubtedly rise  and  splash  at  a 
stranger's  fly,  while  they  will  swal- 
low what  is  ofiered  them  by  aiw 
one  who  knows  their  ways.  It 
may  be  something  in  the  colour  of 
the  water;  it  mav  be  something 
lu  the  colour  of  the  banks:  expe- 
rience is  too  uniform  to  allow 
the  fact  itself  to  be  questioned. 
Under  Jack's  direction,  I  select 
small  flies  about  the  size  of  green 
drakes:  one  a  sombre  grey,  with 
Bilrer  twist    about  him,  a  claret 


hackle,  a  mallard  wing,  streaked 
faintly  on  the  lower  side  with  red 
and  blue.  The  drop  fly  is  still 
darker,  with  purple  legs  and  olive 
green  wings  and  body. 

We  move  to  the  head  of  the  pool 
and  begin  to  cast  in  the  gravelly 
shallows,  on  which  the  fish  lie  to 
feed  in  a  flood,  a  few  yards  above 
the  deep  water.  A  white  trout  or 
two  rise,  and  presently  I  am  fast 
in  something  which  excites  momen- 
tary hopes.  The  heavy  rod  bends  to 
the  butt.  A  yard  or  two  of  line  runs 
out,  but  a  few  seconds  show  that  it  is 
only  a  large  trout  which  has  struck 
at  the  fly  with  his  tail,  and  has  been 
hooked  foul.  He  cannot  break  me, 
and  I  do  not  care  if  he  escapes,  so 
I  bear  hard  upon  him  and  drag  him 
hy  main  force  to  the  side,  where 
Harper  slips  the  net  under  his  head, 
and  the  next  moment  he  is  on 
the  bank.  Two  pounds  within  an 
ounce  or  so,  but  clean  run  from  the 
sea,  brought  up  by  last  night's  flood, 
and  without  a  stam  of  the  bog^water 
on  the  pure  silver  of  his  scales.  He 
has  disturbed  the  shallow,  so  we 
move  a  few  steps  down. 

There  is  an  alder  bush  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  the  strength  of 
the  river  is  running.  It  is  a  long 
cast.  The  wind  is  Uowing  so  hard 
that  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  footing, 
and  the  gusts  whirl  so  unsteadily 
that  I  cannot  hit  the  exact  spoty 
where  if  there  is  a  salmon  in  the 
neighbourhood  he  is  lying. 

The  line  flies  out  stiwight  at  last,, 
but  I  have  now  thrown  a  few  inches 
too  far ;  my  tail  fly  is  in  the  bush 
dangling  across  an  overhanging 
bough.  An  impatient  movement, 
a  jerk,  or  a  straight  pull,  and  I  am 
'hung  up'  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
delayed  for  half  an  hour  at  least. 
Happily  there  is  a  lull  in  the  storm. 
I  shake  the  point  of  the  rod.  The 
vibration  runs  along  the  line ;  the 
fly  drops  softly  like  a  leaf  upon 
the  water — and  as  it  floats  away 
something  turns  heavily,  and  a  huge 
brown  back  is  visible  for  an  instant 
through  a  rift  in  the  sur&ce.      But 
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the  counfay  that  they  have  no  fear 
of  dispossession.    An  English  poli- 
tical economist  had  once  snggested 
that  they  shonld  be  all  got  rid  of, 
and  the  glen  be  tnmed  into  a  deer 
forest.     Bat  the  mnch-abnsed  Irish 
proprietors  are  less  inhuman  than 
the  Scotch,  and  here  at  least  there 
is    no   disposition  to   outrage    the 
affection  with    which    the  people 
cling   to  their  homes.      There  is.  ; 
however,  no  wish  among  them  + 
return  to   the  old  state  of  thin  . 
When  a  tenant  dies  his  eldest 
succeeds  him.      The  brothew  . 
grate  where  friends  are  wait  ^ 

them  in  America,  and  ihf  '  _  , 
with  them  a  hope,  not  al  J  ^^ 

appointed^  of  returnmg  ;  >^^ 
have  a  balance  at  the  J^^  |^ 
can  stock  a  farm  in  th  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
on  their  own  account  ^^  ^^^ 

Wepass  a  sinpla^  ^^  water-lilies'^, 
with  trees  at  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

secluded  field  bf^  ^   ^^^^^  ^^1 . 
over  with  hawtl^^   .  ^^^  ^.^j^  ^ 
thebuwmg.plr  ^     ^J  ^^^j 
Je   unbantiz    r.^^^^  ^  *took  »-he 
the  Chur^i     ^^  ^  fl^_^^  ^^  ^^^ 

ment,  and    -^  ^  ^^^  ^  particoloured 
more  revf  j^^  ^  ^^^^  ^y^^^^  ^^^^ 

graveyar  ^^  specimen  of  orchid  ever 

witn^s  r   -'  jjppi,oac]ied^    a    creature 

and  S17   -^^jjgg  were  two  strips   of 

^J     j^  of  a  peacock's  tail,  whose 

^^        jiflcended     from     blue    jay 

™^^  ^    red  to  brown,   and    ter- 

^^'  ^  in  a  pair  of  pink  trailers 

^     :iiches  long.   Jack  had  found  it 

y    j^d  he  believed  it  would  do  for 

^  And  so  it  did.  I  began  to  throw 

jfia  six  feet  above  the  bush,  for  a 

Jmon  often  shifbs  his  gpround  afber 

^ng.      One    cast  —  a    second  — 

jnother  trout  rises  which  we  receive 

irith  an  anathema,  and  drag  the  fly 

out  of  his  reach.     The  fourth  throw 

there    is    a  swirl  like    the   wave 

which  arises  under  the  blade  of  an 

oar,  a  sharp  sense  of  hard  resistance, 

a  pause,  and  then  a  rush  for  the 

dear  life.     The  wheel  shrieks,  the 

line  hisses  through  the  rings,  and 


built  or  by  j^ 

Human  roma*. 

any  of  thj";  ,* 

chamber?, 

or  whe' • 

cellar? 

timV 


[April 

>     pool  the  great 

ji  feet  into  the 

rm  in  hin  upper 

akeu  its  hold,  for 

e  into  the  bone-^ 

deliglii  for  a  rea- 

editor  of  a  masa- 


j^^  ould-be  philoeopher, 

The  enjoyments  of  the 

.g  part  of  us  cannot  V 

.  on  grounds  of  reason,  and 

jnce  shows  that  men  who  are 

xOgic  and    morals,  and    have 

oiling  of  the  animal  left  in  theic. 
j.re  poor  creatures  after  alL 

Any  way  I  defy  philosophy  witii 
a  twenty-pound  salmon  fast  hooked 
and  a  pool  right  ahead  four  hundred 
yards  long,  and  half  fioll  of  watfr- 
lilies.     '  Keep  him  up  the  stnme.' 
shrieked  a    Paddy,    who,   on  die 
screaming  of  the  wheel,  had  flim? 
down  his  spade  in  the  turf  bogtnd 
rushed  up  to  see  the  spori.    *  Keep 
him  up  the  strame,  your  hononr— 
bloody  wars !  you'll  lost  him  ebe.' 
We  were  at  fault  Jack  and  L    We 
did    not    understand    w^hy  down 
stream  was  particularly  daAgerocs, 
and  Pat  was  too  eager  and  too  busy 
swearing  to  explain  himself.    Akv 
his  meaning  became  soon  but  too  ir.< 
telligible.    I  had  overtaken  the  fisli 
on  the  bank  and  had  wheeled  in 
the  line  again,  but  he  was  only  col- 
lecting himself  for  a  fresh  rash, 
and  the  next  minute  it  seemed  as 
if  the  bottom  had  been   kno^ 
out   of  the   pool  and  an   opening 
made  into  inflnity.    Roond  flew  the 
wheel  again ;  fifty  yards  were  gone 
in  as  many  seconds,  the  rod  wis 
bending  double,  and  the  line  pointed 
straight  down ;  straight  as  if  tLere 
was  a  lead  at  the  end  of  it  and  ns* 
limited  space    in  which    to  sink. 
'  Ah,  didn't  I  toll  ye  so?  '  said  Pat: 
*  what  will  we  do  now  ?  '    Too  late 
Jack  remembered  that  fourteen  feet 
down  at  the  bottom  of  that  pool 
lay  the  stem  of  a  fallen  oak,  below 
which  the  water  had  made  a  dear 
channel.  The  fish  had  tamed  under 
it,  and  whether  he  was  now  up  the 
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river  or  down,  or  where  he  was,  who 
coald  tell  ?  He  stopped  at  last. 
*  Hold  him  hard,'  said  Jack,  hurling 
off  his  clothes,  and  while  I  was 
speculating  whether  it  would  he  pos- 
sible to  drag  him  hack  the  waj  that 
he  had  gone,  his  pink  bo^  flashed 
from  behind  me,  bounded  off  the 
bank  with  a  splendid  header  and 
disappeared.  He  was  under  for  a 
quarter  of  a  minute ;  when  he  rose 
he  had  the  line  in  his  hand  between 
the  fish  and  the  tree. 

*  All  right ! '  he  sputtered,  swim- 
ming with  the  other  hand  to  the 
bank  and  scrambling  up.  *  Bun  the 
rest  of  the  line  off  the  reel  and  out 
through  the  rings.'  He  had  divined 
by  a  brilliant  instinct  the  only 
remedy  for  our  situation.  The 
thing  was  done,  fast  as  Pat  and 
I  could  ply  our  fingers.  The  loose 
end  was  drawn  round  the  log,  and 
while  Jack  was  humouring  the  fish 
with  his  hand  and  dancing  up  and 
do^m  the  bank  regardless  of  pro- 
prieties, we  had  carried  it  back 
down  the  rings,  replaced  it  on  the 
wheel,  wound  in  the  slack,  and  had 
again  command  of  the  situation. 

The  salmon  had  played  his  best 
sti-oke.  It  had  failed  him,  and  he 
now  surrendered  like  a  gentleman. 
A  mean-spirited  fish  will  go  to  the 
bottom,  bury  himself  in  the  weeds, 
and  sulk.  Ours  set  his  head  toward 
the  sea,  and  sailed  down  the  length 
of  the  pool  in  the  open  water  without 
attempting  any  more  plunges.  As 
his  strength  failed  he  turned  heavily 
on  his  back,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  to  the  shore.  The  gaff 
was  in  his  side  and  he  was  oars. 
He  was  larger  than  we  had  guessed 
him.  Clear  run  he  would  have 
weiffhed  twenty-five  pounds.  The 
frew  water  had  reduced  him  to 
twenty-two,  but  without  softening 
hi3  muscle  or  touching  his  strength. 

The  fight  had  tired  us  all.  If 
middle  age  does  not  impair  the 
enjoyment  of  sport,  it  makes  the 
appetite  for  it  less  voracious,  and 
a  little  pleases  more  than  a  great 


deal.  I  delight  in  a  mountain  walk 
when  I  must  work  hard  for  my  five 
brace  of  grouse.  I  see  no  amuse- 
ment in  dawdling  over  a  lowland 
moor  where  the  packs  are  as  thick 
as  chickens  in  a  poultry-yard.  I 
like  better  than  most  things  a  day 
with  my  own  dogs  in  scattered 
covers,  when  I  know  not  what  may 
rise,  a  woodcock,  an  odd  pheasant, 
a  snipe  in  the  outlying  willow-bed, 
and  perhaps  a  mallard  or  a  teal. 
A  hare  or  two  falls  in  agreeably 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house 
takes  an  interest  in  the  bag.  I 
detest  battues  and  hot  corners, 
and  slaughter  for  slaughter's  sake. 
I  wish  every  tenant  in  England 
had  his  share  in  amusements,  which 
in  moderation  are  good  for  us  all, 
and  was  allowed  to  shoot  such 
birds  or  beasts  as  were  bred  on  his 
own  farm,  any  clause  in  his  lease  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Anyhow  I  had  had  enough  of 
salmon  fishing  for  the  day.  We 
gave  the  rod  and  the  basket  to  Pat 
to  carry  home,  the  big  fish  which 
he  was  too  proud  to  conceal  flap- 
ping on  his  back.  Jack  and  I  ate 
our  luncheon  and  smoked  our  pipes 
beside  the  fall,  and  Jack,  before  we 
went  home,  undertook  to  show  me 
the  lake.  The  river  followed  the 
bend  of  the  valley.  "We  took  a 
shorter  cut  over  a  desolate  and 
bare  piece  of  mountain,  and  as  we 
crossed  the  ridge  we  found  our- 
selves suddenly  in  the  luxuriant 
softness  of  a  miniature  Killarney. 
The  lake  was  scarcely  a  mile  in 
length,  but  either  the  wood-cutters 
had  been  less  busy  there,  or  nature 
had  repaired  the  havoc  that  they 
had  made.  Half  a  dozen  small  is- 
lands were  scattered  on  it,  covered 
with  arbutus  and  holly.  The  rocks 
on  one  side  fell  in  grand  pre- 
cipices to  the  water.  At  the  end 
was  the  opening  of  Glanmore 
valley,  with  its  masses  of  forest, 
its  emerald  meadows  and  cooine 
wood-pigeons,  and  bright,  limpid 
river  reaches.     For  its  size  there 
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is  no  more  lovely  spot  in  the  soutli 
of  Ireland  than  Glanmore.  It  winds 
among  the  mountains  for  six  miles 
bejond  the  lake,  closed  in  at  the 
extremity  with  the  huge  mass  of 
Hungry  ffill,  from  the  top  of  which 
you  look  down  upon  Berehaven. 
Here  too  the  idea  of  sport  pur- 
sued us — stray  deer  wandered  over 
now  and  then  from  Glengariff — 
and  my  companion  had  stories  of 
mighty  bags  of  woodcocks  made 
sometimes  there  when  the  snow 
was  on  the  hills.  My  eye  however 
was  rather  caught  by  a  singular 
ruin  of  modem,  unvenerable  kind 
on  the  largest  of  the  islands.  Some 
chieftain's  castle  had  once  stood 
there,  as  we  could  see  from  the 
remains  of  massive  walls  on  the 
water-line ;  but  this  had  been  long 
destroyed,  and  in  the  place  of  it 
there  had  been  a  cottage  of  some 
pretensions,  which  in  turn  was  now 
roofless.  The  story  of  it,  so  far  as 
Jack  could  tell  me,  was  this. 

Forty  years  ago  or  thereabouts  a 

Major  ,  who  had  difficulties 

with  his  creditors,  came  into  these 
parts  to  hide  himself,  built  the 
cottage  on  the  island,  and  lived 
there ;  and  when  the  bailifls  found 
him  out  held  them  at  bay  with 
pistol  and  blunderbuss.  The  people 
of  the  glen  provided  him  with  food. 
The  Insh  are  good  friends  to  any- 
one who  is  on  bad  terms  with  the 
authorities.     Like  Goethe's  elves — 

Ob  er  heilig,  ob  er  bose, 
Jammert  sie  der  Unglucksmann — 

So  here  Major fished  and  shot 

and  laughed  at  the  attempts  to 
arrest  him.  His  sin  however  found 
him  out  at  last.  You  may  break 
the  English  laws  as  you  please  in 
Ireland,  but  there  are  some  laws 
which    you    may    not    break,    as 

Major found.     In  the    fiBurm- 

house  which  supplied  him  with 
his  milk  and  eggs,  was  a  girl  who 
anywhere  but  in  Glanmore  would 
have  been  called  exceptionally 
beautiful.    Major abused  the 


confidence  which  was  placed  in  liiin, 
and  seduced  her.  He  had  toftyfor 
his  life.  Such  is  the  present  legend, 
as  true,  perhaps,  as  much  that  paflses 

by  the  name  of  history.  Major 

himself  might  tell  another  storj. 

My  space  has  run  out.  My  tale 
is  stUl  half  told.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday.  The  day  following  was 
August  20,  when  Irish  grouse- 
shooting  begins.  K  the  readers 
patience  is  unexhausted  he  8U 
hear  of  the  scratch-bag  we  made  In 
a  scramble  of  thirty  miles ;  of  tlie 
weird  woman  that  we  saw  among 
the  cliffs ;  of  the  '  crass  boll'  tkt 
we  fell  in  with,  and  the  donble 
murder  in  Goomeengoura.  I  hare 
to  tell  him  too  how  the  grandson 
of  Macfinnan  Dhu  was  caught  red- 
handed  spearing  salmon,  and  how 
the  bloody  Saxon  had  to  stand 
between  him  and  eviction.  How 
we  held  a  land  court  in  the  hall  at 
Derreen,  and  settled  a  disputed  in- 
heritance. How  we  went  to  the 
Holy  Lake  and  saw  the  pilgnms 
from  America  there,  and  how  wiien 
mass  was  over  they  made  a  night 
of  it  with  the  whiskey  booths  and 
the  card-sharpers.  How  we  had 
another  sail  upon  the  river,  how 
we  attended  a  tenant-right  meet- 
ing at  the  board  of  goardiass  at 
Kenmare,  and  how  tibe  chairman 
floored  the  middle-man  there  to  the 
delight  of  all  his  an  dience — ^thecbair- 
man,  the  brightest  of  companions, 
the  most  charming  of  men  of  bosi- 
ness,  the  hero  of  the  seal  fight  in 
Mr.  Trench's  BeaXHUs  oflmhUjl 
All  this  the  reader  shall  hear  if  Ms 
curiosity  leads  him  to  wish  £)r  it 
If  he  is  sick  of  this  light  fare  and 
desires  more  solid  pudding,  we  wiL 
dress  our  dishes  to  his  mind,  and 

m 

the  rest  of  my  pleasant  memon^ 

shall  abide  with  myself,  woven  in 

bright  colours  in  the  web  of  my  lite 

by  the  fingers  of  the  three  sisters 

— ^my  own,  and  never  to  be  taken 

from  me,  let  the  Future  bring  wist 

fate  it  will. 

J.  AF. 
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THE  FUTURE  OP  TURKEY. 


ALL  Europe  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  progress  and  prospects 
of  Turkey,  and  there  is  no  country 
respecting  which  a  greater  diversity 
of  opinion  exists,  with  regard  to  its 
probable  decomposition,  reconstruc- 
tion or  development.  The  multi- 
tude of  conflicting  elements,  both 
political  and  religious,  that  are 
mixed  up  within  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, and  the  many  opposite  views 
that  are  formed  of  them  from  with- 
out, render  it  impossible  for  an  im- 
partial observer  to  predict  with 
confidence  what  will  be  done  in  the 
next  half-century  towards  reconcil- 
ing them  and  blending  them  into  a 
harmonious  nationality,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  difficult  to  say  what  may 
and  should  be  done  for  the  regene- 
ration of  the  country  by  those  who 
are  masters  of  its  destiny. 

If  we  leave  the  Roumanian  State 
out  of  consideration,  and  regard  the 
Bosnians  and  Albanians  as  neutral, 
there  may  be  said  to  be  at  present 
tliree  rival  races  contending  for 
supremacy  in  European  Turkey,  and 
each  of  them  is  looking  in  a  different 
direction  for  foreign  assistance  and 
encouragement.  Let  us  then  place 
before  us,  side  by  side,  these  three, 
peoples  beyond  the  Danube  who  are 
candidates  for  a  new  lease  of  em- 
pire, and  examine  their  respective 
claims  and  judge  whose  success  will 
conduce  most  to  the  general  wel&re 
of  the  country  and  the  advance  of 
civilisation. 

The  Hellenes  who  inhabit  Thes- 
saly  and  Epirus,  and  are  scattered 
through  the  other  provinces  in  all 
the  prmcipal  places  of  trade,  are  de- 
cidedly the  most  shrewd  and  intel- 
ligent race,  but  owing  to  their  sense 
of  order  and  justice  being  very  de- 
fective, they  are  peculiarly  unfitted 
for  the  business  of  government, 
liike  the  Jews  they  succeed  much 
better  as  cosmopolitan  merchants 
than  as  a  settled  agricultural  com- 


munity; they  in  general  love  liberty 
&!*  more  than  they  respect  law;; 
their  patriotism  has  always  been 
intimately  allied  with  place-hunting 
and  brigandage,  and  the  beginning 
and  end  of  3ieir  political  faith  is 
revolution.  If  it  were  possible  for 
them,  with  the  help  of  their  filibus- 
tering brothers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  ever  to  realise  their  '  great 
idea' — ^the  restoration  of  the  By- 
zantian  empire — so  far  from  th& 
general  population  of  Turkey  bene- 
fitting by  the  change  of  masters,, 
their  condition  would  become  infi- 
nitely worse,  for  the  crusading^ 
klephts  would  soon  spread  such  a 
reign  of  utter  lawlessness  and 
anarchy  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Adriatic,  that  we  should  only  be 
able  to  find  a  parallel  for  it  in 
Mexico. 

The  Slavonians  form  a  majorify^ 
of  the  population  of  European  Tur- 
key, and  whatever  expectation  they 
have  of  ruling  the  country  in  future- 
is  of  course  grounded  on  their 
numerical  superiority.  It  so  hap- 
pens, however,  that  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  considerably  below  their 
rivals  in  the  scale  of  civilisation, 
are  divided  into  four  distinct  pro- 
vincial tribes  with  separate  aims 
and  interests,  and  they  have  not  the 
common  bond  of  a  national  litera» 
ture.  The  utmost  that  these  rude- 
peoples  could  do,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  be  to  form  petty  in- 
dependent states  often  at  war  with 
each  other;  they  would  never  be 
welded  into  a  compact  Slavonian 
nationality  but  by  a  powerful  Rus» 
sian  intervention  which  would  ren- 
der them  tributary  to  Russia,  and 
they  would  be  far  more  restive  and 
discontented  under  Muscovite  rule 
than  they  now  are  under  that  of  the* 
Porte. 

The  Turks  are  the  race  who  hold 
the  disputed  European  estate  in 
actual  possession,  and  have  so  held 
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it  for  a  long  period,  and  thej  are 
thus  fiimished  with  a  very  strong 
title  to  hold  it  in  future,  in  prefe- 
rence to  their  opponents.  Indeed 
they  never  could  have  attained  their 
present  imperial  position  had  they 
not  some  sterling  moral  qualities, 
such  as  veracity,  justice,  patience, 
toleration,  and  generosity,  in  which 
the  suhject  races  are  greatly  de- 
ficient. The  Turk  is  well  known  to 
be  a  sluggish  unprogressive  being, 
but  thoroughly  honest  and  law- 
abiding,  and  as  an  element  of  civi- 
lisation is  as  much  above  the  plot- 
ting Greek  as  a  good  old  Tory 
gentleman  is  superior  to  a  i*abid 
Fenian.  If  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention were  universally  recog- 
nised throughout  Europe,  and  the 
country,  with  its  various  inhabi- 
tants, were  left  quite  to  itself,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
dominant  race  would  continue  un- 
assisted to  maintain  its  ascendancy 
with  as  little  difficulty  as  at  any 
former  period ;  but  the  modern  trou- 
bles of  Turkey,  like  those  of  Ireland, 
are  of  foreign  importation,  and  so 
vigorously  propagated  that  she  has 
to  look  abroad  to  her  best  friends 
for  extraordinary  means  to  counter- 
act them.  While  the  Panhellenes 
on  one  side,  and  the  Panslaves  on 
the  other,  are  so  busily  engaged  in 
sending  their  emissaries  over  her 
borders  to  sow  discontent  and  stir 
up  revolution,  it  is  impossible  that 
she  can  long  hold  her  present  posi- 
tion, unless  her  Frank  allies  in  this 
part  of  Europe  are  equally  active 
in  strengthening  her  by  the  promo- 
tion of  reform ;  and  to  do  this 
effectually  they  must  begin  to 
colonise  extensively,  and  become 
the  future  rulers  of  the  country. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fate  of 
Turkey  no  longer  depends  on  the 
native  races  that  are  struggling 
within  her  borders  for  mastership, 
but  on  their  stronger  foreign  allies. 
The  imperial  power  that  is  to  recon- 
cile and  amalgamate  these  races 
must  come  from  without,  and  the 


great  question  now  to  be  decided,— 
if  not  already  settled — is,  whether  it 
be  better  that  it  should  come  from 
eastern  or  from  western  Earope? 
whether  the  Russians  are  more 
qualified  for  this  important  mission 
of  civilisation  or  the  Franks  ? 

Undoubtedly  a  Russian  conquest 
of  the  country  would  be  very  much 
preferable  to  a  Greek  conquest,  for 
the  well  disciplined  armies  of  the 
Czar  would  not  fail  to  sappr^i 
brigandage  and  carry  order  and 
security  along  with  them  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  industrial  progr^; 
yet  this  would  be  effected  in  such  a 
rude  domineering  way,  and  by  the 
provocation  of  so  much  hostilitr, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  blood, 
that  it  would  only  be  repeating  on 
a  larger  scale  the  costly  civilisaiioD 
of  Gircassia.  That  which  most 
recommends  a  foreigner  to  a  peopk 
in  search  of  a  king,  is  his  presumed 
impartiality  in  their  domestic  quar- 
rels, and  a  foreign  race  will  alwip 
be  the  more  acceptable  as  rulers,  Id 
proportion  as  they  have  this  qnilifi- 
cation  and  are  able  to  judge  fairly 
between  contending  parties  and 
sects.  The  Russians,  however,  would 
go  to  Turkey,  not  as  enlightened 
mediators,  but  as  big  brothers  of 
the  Slavonian  race,  and  fanatical 
partisans  of  the  Greek  Church, 
which  continues  to  persecute  the 
Jews,  and  if  it  had  but  the  power, 
would  speedily  revive  the  old  Cru- 
sades. It  is,  moreover,  palpable  i^ 
every  independent  observer,  that 
Russia  has  not  the  compressed 
energy  and  activity  to  fit  her  for 
great  conquests  ;  she  has  abundant 
elbow-room,  and  to  spare,  and  can 
only  weaken  herself  by  any  kind  of 
violent  expansion.  She  has  mors 
work  than  she  can  well  manage  at 
home ;  all  her  railways  have  been 
constructed  for  her  by  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  Franks;  and 
she  would  far  better  employ  her 
scattered  peasant  sons  in  the  xm- 
provement  of  her  present  ample 
territory,    than    in    hurling  them 
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against  the  fastnesses  of  barbarism 
in  other  lands.  If,  indeed,  Turkey 
lay  as  directly  in  her  grasp  as  Bok- 
hara, or  as  completely  at  her  mercy 
as  Mexico  does  at  that  of  the  United 
States,  if  she  conld  rale  it  more 
readily  and  advantageously  than 
any  other  superior  power,  her  am- 
bition would  be  excusable  and  she 
might  set  about  to  annex  the  coveted 
territory  at  her  convenience ;  but,  in 
the  interest  of  civilisation,  she  can 
never  be  permitted  to  take  on  her- 
self the  task  of  reclaiming  this 
neglected  comer  of  Europe  when 
other  neighbouring  States  can  ac- 
complish it  far  better. 

Russian    statesmen    know   verv 
well,   and  admit,  that  the  Fran£ 
nations  are  at  the  head  of  European 
civilisation,  but  contend  that  they 
are  too  much  divided  and  mistrustful 
of  each  other  to  propagate  it  effec- 
tually in  the  semi-barbarous  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  that  consequently,  the 
duty   has  now  devolved  on   their 
own   country.     Undoubtedly  Eng- 
land, France,  (jermany,  and  Italy, 
are  too  much  divided  and  jealous  of 
each  other  to  civilise  neighbouring 
States    in     the    old    high-handed 
Roman   fashion;  they    will   never 
agree  to  march  an  immense  army 
on    Constantinople,   dethrone    the 
Sultan,  and  annex  his  dominions  as 
the  united  Russians  are  eager  to  do ; 
they  will  never  be  able  to  conquer 
together  in  Turkey,  as  France  alone 
has  conquered  in  Algeria,  but  they 
may  contrive  to  regenerate  and  rule 
the  country,  after  the  pattern  of 
Egypt,  in  a  more  effectual  way  and 
with    much    less    expenditure    of 
power.    In  every  country  the  most 
enlightened    and    capable    people, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  are  en- 
titled to  direct  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment, and,  unless  they  fully 
exercise  this  right,  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  to  the  utmost  the  well- 
being  of  the  community.      The  old 
fable  of  the  horse  inviting  man  to 
assist  him  in  defeating  his  enemy 
the   stag,  and  afterwards  finding 


that  his  clever  ally  continued  to 
ride  him  and  became  his  permanent 
master,  represents  a  perfectly  fair 
bargain,    mutually    advantageous, 
and  has  often  been  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  nations.     It  was  by 
such  a  compact  as  this  that  the 
Saxons  long  ago  became  lords  of 
England,  and  the   English  a  few 
centuries  afterwards  extended  their 
dominion  to  Ireland;  the  East  India 
Company  also,  in  more  recent  times,, 
by  judiciously  taking  sides  in  tho 
quarrels  of  neighbouring  states,  at 
length  got  possession  of  the  Mo- 
grnl's  empire.     And  it  is  by  virtue 
of  their  successful  intervention  in 
Turkey  that  the  Franks  are  now 
gaining  the  ascendancy  in  the  go- 
vernment of  that  countiry,  only  in  a 
much  more  pacific  and  unobjection* 
able  way.     The  enlightened  consti- 
tutional statesman  who  is  invited 
to  assist  a  weak  hereditary  monarch 
in  the  task  of  framing  laws  and 
maintaining    order     and    justice, 
knows  well,  that  he  has  himself, 
by  natural  qualifications,  the  best 
title  to  be  king ;  yet  he  is  too  wise 
to  assert  his  superiority  and  set  up 
a  claim  to  the  throne,  since  by  so 
doing  a  fierce  struggle  must  ensue, 
and,   though  he  might  come  out 
from  it  victorious,  he  would  find 
himself  ever  after  an  object  of  dis- 
trust, assailed  in  turn  by  formidable 
rivals,  and  his  difficulties  of  govern- 
ing would  increase  a  hundred-fold. 
He  therefore  very  sensibly  yields 
his  natural  right  to  the  foremost 
place,  caring  not  to  be  called  king 
so  long  as  he  can  be  the  king'? 
adviser  and,  by  help  of  the  popular 
prejudice  which  favours  his  regal 
partner,  more  effectually  make  his 
ideas  prevail  in  the  legislation  of 
the  country.     Such  is  the  sort 
political  arrangement  that  is  now 
ruling  the   Ottoman    empire:   the 
Porte  is  the  hereditary  king,  con- 
tinuing to  hold  all  the    outward 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  imperial 
dignity,  while  the  Frank  ambassa- 
dors are  the  cabinet  ministers  who 
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etand  beliind  the  throne  and  dictate 
the  Government  policy.  And  the 
two  together  thus  succeed  far  better 
in  maintaining  order  and  introdu- 
<smg  wise  reforms  than  either  would 
be  able  to  do  alone. 

In  no  country  of  the  civilised 
world  has  reforming  legislation 
«yer  proceeded  more  rapidly  than 
it  has  done  in  Turkey  since  the 
publication  of  the  Hatti  Humayon 
in  1856.  An  accumulated  rubbish- 
lieap  of  centuries,  which  blocked 
up  the  path  of  progress,  has  been 
swept  aside,  as  promptly  and  un- 
•ceremoniously  as  was  done  in  France 
«t  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Porte  and  its  diplomatic  ad- 
visers have  been  indefatigable  in 
their  efforts  to  start  the  empire  on 
a  new  career  of  enlightened  civili- 
sation and  assimilate  its  institu- 
tions to  those  of  Western  Europe. 
Within  only  the  last  few  months 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  has  been  introduced,  and 
a  complete  scheme  of  national  un- 
sectarian  education  has  been  estab- 
lished, before  either  of  these  great 
fruits  of  enlightened  legislation 
<x)uld  succeed  in  reforming  Eng- 
land. A  law  has  also  been  enacted 
to  compel  every  district  to  improve 
its  road  communication,  and  thus 
remove  the  great  obstacle  which 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  agricultural 
resources.  And,  lastly,  a  sanitary 
reform  of  nreat  importance  has 
been  decreed :  a  hygienic  council 
attached  to  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior has  been  created  with  the 
function  of  improving  the  drainage, 
enforcing  proper  street  scaven- 
gering,  and  generally  applying 
measures  for  the  advancement  of 
public  cleanliness  both  in  the  capi- 
tal and  throughout  the  provinces. 

The  Franks  have  not  only  estab- 
lished indirectly  an  enlightened 
government  at  Constantinople,  but 
in  alliance  with  it  they  have  a  press 
which  is  greatly  before  the  native 
press,  both  Greek  and  Turkish,  in 


respect  to  ability  and  the  influence 
it  is  likely  to  have  in  directing  ^t 
affairs  of  the  country.  Their  jour- 
nalists  are  as  watchful  and  energetic 
as  their  diplomatists  in  pointiig 
out  abuses,  removing  old  prejai^a, 
appeasing  sectarian  strife,  and  sug- 
gesting sdl  kind  of  usefol  refomu. 
Like  most  other  pioneers  of  civili- 
sation, they  have  had  many  diffi- 
culties  to  encounter,  but  their  en- 
thusiasm has  been  equal  to  f^e 
task,  and  their  great  servioes  in 
educating  a  rude  public  opioion 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
future  pages  of  Turlash  histoiy. 

The  finreat  want  of  Turkey  at  tk 
prasent^e  is  a  more  enl^fateDed 
people  to  carry  out  the  behests  of 
its  reforming  Government.  On  the 
occasion  of  laying  the  fonndatioD 
stone  of  a  new  international  col- 
lege at  Constantinople  last  som- 
mer,  the  Hon.  E.  Joy  Morris, 
United  States  Minister,  very  per- 
tinently observed,  *  In  vain  mayve 
talk  of  political  progress,  in  vainmaj 
legislatures  enact  laws  and  sove- 
reigns publish  reformatory  edicts, 
unless  the  people  are  enlightenei 
Until  education  is  diffused  among 
them  they  are  mere  brute  masses 
who  cannot  develop  the  prosperitj 
and  power  of  a  great  nation.  .  . . 
If  the  Government  of  this  country 
continue  to  welcome  the  creation  of 
such  institutions  as  this  of  Bobert 
College  and  shall  be  inspired  with 
a  desire  for  the  improvement  of  ife 
people  bv  the  spr^eid  of  education, 
a  new  tuture  will  open  for  this 
empire  leading,  at  no  distant  date,  to 
the  revival  of  its  ancient  splendonr.' 

There  are  two  ways  of  mipporing 
the  Sultan's  subjecte  and  bringing 
them  up  to  a  level  with  their  more 
enlightened  European  neighbours: 
it  may  be  effected  both  by  education 
and  by  i/mmigration,  and,  while  the 
latter  is  the  more  certain  and  speedy 
means,  it  is  only  the  former  that 
has  yet  been  encouraged  by  the 
Government.   A  forest  of  crab  fcnees 
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cnltiire  be  wonderfully  ameliorated 
and  made  to  jield  excellent  frait, 
but  fer  greater  results  will  be 
effected  in  less  than  Half  tbe  time 
by  grafting  and  transplanting  from 
the  choice  stock  of  an  old  orchard : 
so  the  native  inhabitants  of  Turkey, 
with  a  long  period  of  schooling,  are 
snre  to  become  highly  civilised,  yet 
the  country  will  be  much  sooner 
regenerated  by  the  influx  of  enlight- 
ened foreigners.  When  any  great 
improvements  have  been  required  in 
the  Sultan's  arsenals  and  dockyards, 
through  the  progress  of  naval  and 
militfiffy  invention,  it  has  been  found 
more  economical  to  import  intel- 
ligent Frank  artisans  for  effecting 
them  than  to  trust  to  the  better 
education  of  native  workmen.  Be- 
fore very  long,  the  Government  will 
probably  thmk  more  of  draining- 
ploughs  and  steam-threshing-ma- 
chines than  of  ironclads  and  breech- 
loaders, will  be  more  anxious  about 
the  cultivation  of  its  ample  terri- 
tories than  their  defence,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  its  allies ;  and  then 
too  it  will  see  the  advantage  of 
obtaining  the  services  of  a  large 
number  of  skilled  foreign  agricul- 
turists. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the 
quantity  of  waste  land  capable  of 
cultiTation  in  European  Turkey 
alone,  would  form  a  united  area  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  Ireland,  while 
in  the  Asiatic  provinces  it  is  still 
more  extensive,  and  railway  com- 
znunioation  will  soon  make  these 
magnificent  tracts  as  accessible  to 
Liondon  as  those  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri  are  to  New  York.  Becent 
American  travellers  in  Turkey  have 
expressed  their  astonishment  that 
so  many  thousands  of  German  agri- 
culturists should  continue  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  year  after  year  in 
search  of  new  land  when  by  facing 
about  towards  the  Danube  they 
might  have  it  abundantly  at  their 
very  doors.  It  is  evident  that  the 
surplus  population  of  Western  Eu- 
rope might  find  ample  room  in  the 


half  deserted  East  for  years  to 
come  if  the  political  atmosphere 
were  only  sufficiently  favourable  to 
induce  them  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection. The  nations  of  the  New 
World,  firom  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  La  Plata,  have,  by  free  grants 
of  land  and  other  inducements, 
made  it  their  special  policy  to  en- 
courage industrious  immigrants  to 
come  among  them  and  add  to  their 
strength.  They  know  well  that 
every  working  settler  will  by  cul- 
tivation increase  the  wealth  of 
their  country,  and  being  also  a 
taxpayer  vrill  help  to  lighten  their 
common  burdens.  All  the  reasons 
which  make  Frank  immigration  so 
valuable  in  America  apply  in  an 
equal  degree  to  Turkey,  and  there 
are  besides  additional  reasons  which 
should  make  the  government  of  the 
latter  country  still  more  solicitous 
for  its  encouragement.  It  has  been 
said  of  the  few  enterprising  Scotch 
farmers  who  are  settled  in  Ireland, 
that  they  not  only  improve  by  skil- 
ful tillage  the  neglected  lands 
of  that  country,  but  render  the 
further  service  of  greatly  improving 
the  Irish  mind  ;  they  show  the  dis- 
contented native  people  how  a  com- 
fortable living  may  be  extracted 
from  the  soil  with  a  little  more 
industry  and  better  management, 
and  BO  divert  them  from  revolutio- 
nary dreams  to  ameliorating  their 
condition  by  self-reform.  Precisely 
the  same  kmd  of  salutary  influence 
woidd  be  produced  by  Prank  colo- 
nists on  the  disaffected  native  po- 
pulations of  Turkey:  a  hundred 
thousand  of  them  distributed  along 
the  different  lines  of  railway  would 
be  worth  more  than  all  the  govern- 
ment schoolmasters  in  diffusing 
education  over  the  country,  and 
would  be  more  effective  than  the 
whole  force  of  the  imperial  army 
in  maintaining  order  and  tranquil- 
lity. 

The  Levant  Herald^  in  a  recent 
article  advocating  Frank  immigra- 
tion, fully  bears  out  these  views. 
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*The  present  popnlation,'  it  says, 
'  is  in  many  districts  insufficient  to 
keep  down  the  moth,  rust,  and  mil- 
dew of  the  empire,  let  alone  refur- 
nishing and  civilisiDg  it.  Any 
importation  of  fresh  labour,  or  in- 
telligence, or  energy,  or  wealth,  so 
that  it  be  in  a  tax-paying  shape,  is 
a  direct  strengthening  of  the  em- 
pire's weakest  point,  its  treasury, 
while  it  affords  an  example  too  and 
tends  to  rouse  emulation  in  the  na- 
tive population.  At  the  same  time 
the  peace^l  character  of  the  element 
introduced,  its  freedom  from  poli- 
tical bias,  and  the  involvement  of  its 
own  welfare  in  that  of  the  State, 
divest  it  of  every  suspicion  of  prov- 
ing in  future  a  source  of  disquiet.' 

Egypt,  botk  with  regard  to  its 
climate  and  the  extent  of  its  unre- 
claimed soil,  is  a  less  favourable  field 
than  Turkey  for  European  emi- 
grants, and  it  will  benefit  in  a  mucb 
less  degree  from  their  political  ser- 
vices, yet  its  Government  has  been 
the  foremost  to  give  them  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  civilising  descendant 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  not  content  with 
having  about  him  a  large  staff  of 
Frank  officers,  artisans,  and  engi- 
neers, has  lately  begun  to  plant  in 
suitable  localities,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man colonies,  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  families,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  more  effectively  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  coun* 
try.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Sultan 
will  soon  be  moved  to  emulate  his 
ambitious  vassal  in  this  important 
step  towards  regenerating  the  em- 
pire, as  lie  has  done  in  several  other 
reforms.  Turkey  will  be  best 
strengthened,  not  by  imposing  on 
her  a  heavy  burden  of  new  armour, 
but  by  an  infusion  of  new  blood. 
When  the  Franks  are  once  seen  to 
be  colonising  and  striking  vigorous 
root  in  the  soil,  the  Panslave  and 
Panhellene  agitators  will  give  up 
their  game;  the  Russians  will  no 
more  dream  of  getting  possession  of 
Constantinople,  than  they  now  do 
of  seizing  on  Alexandria  or  Ismailia. 

That  which  has  hitherto  tended 


to  weaken  the  political  infiaeace  of 
the  Frank  residents  in  Tnikejf  is 
their  divided  and  Babel-like  oondi> 
tion,  their  want  of  a  common  lan- 
guage and  a  common  nationfti 
aspiration,  which  serve  so  well  to 
animate  and  give  importance  to  tbe 
inferior  Greeks.  In  some  parts  of 
the  countiT,  Latin  fumishesedncated 
Franks  with  a  common  medium  of 
intercourse  ;  Italian  is  most  gene- 
rally spoken  by  them  in  the  majo- 
rity of  the  port  towns,  while  is 
Constantinople,  French,  the  hn- 
guage  of  diplomacy,  prevails,  andL«^ 
now  taught  in  the  higher  schools 
by  the  Government.  Were  the 
people  of  the  four  nationalities  de- 
sirous of  establishing  meielj  a 
common  Frank  language  much 
might  be  said  for  giving  Frendi, 
with  all  its  defects,  the  preference: 
they  might,  however,  do  &r  better 
by  agreeing  to  express  their  ideas 
in  Turkish,  the  language  of  the 
dominant  race.  If  dieir  childree 
were  all  taught  to  speak  French  or 
Latin  with  facility,  there  voald 
soon  be  a  fuller  interchange  of 
thought  among  them,  and  tliej 
would  drop  their  old  national  pre- 
judices and  become  much  mart 
intimately  allied  than  they  are  nor, 
but  by  learning  Turkish  they  would 
have  not  only  a  bond  of  uiitj 
among  themselves,  but  a  lever  of 
advantage  with  which  they  migbt 
powerfully  influence  the  natire 
population.  In  short,  for  all  those 
residents  who  are  determined  to 
naturalise  themselves  and  settle 
permanently  in  the  country,  aknoT- 
ledge  of  Turkish  is  of  ihe  wot 
relative  importance  at  Constsnti- 
nople,  as  tiiat  of  Spanish  is  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Turkish  is  not  more  difficult  tbss 
the  kindred  languages,  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Hindusta^,  which  are 
learnt  every  year  by  a  considerable 
number  of  young  men  in  France 
and  England  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
being  used  as  instruments  of  go- 
vernment, and  it  might  be  made 
very  much  easier  by  being  subjected 
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to  a  thorough  reform.  If  its  sounds 
were  represented  bj  Roman  cha- 
racters instead  of  the  present 
alphabet,  and  the  spelling  were 
made  strictly  phonetic  and  regular, 
the  natives  might  learn  to  read  and 
write  correctly  in  less  than  half  the 
time  that  is  now  required.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  inflections 
were  regulated,  and  many  equivocal 
words  were  got  rid  of  or  confined 
to  one  meaning  by  the  introduction 
of  synonymous  Frank  or  Latin 
words,  the  language  would  not  only 
become  the  most  rational  and  truth* 
ful  of  modem  times,  but  the  easiest 
to  acquire  by  foreigners. 

A  reform  of  this  magnitude  would 
seem  at  first  sight  impracticable 
to  most  European  linguists,  but  a 
fittle  consideration  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  case  will  show  that  it  is 
not  80  in  reality.  Turkish,  as  a 
Hterary  language,  is  in  very  much 
the  same  j^en,  flexible,  unsettled 
state  that  English  was  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VllL,  and  may  be  trained 
and  pruned  in  any  direction  for  its 
advantage.  A  Frank  academy  or 
Hterary  council  at  Constantinople 
would  have  no  very  long  or  difficult 
task  in  determining  the  proper 
structure  of  the  reformed  language, 
and  publishing  a  few  necessary 
books  for  introducing  it  to  their 
schools.  From  the  schools  it  would 
soon  make  its  way  to  the  journals, 
where  it  would  grow,  year  by  year, 
&om  paragraphs  to  columns,  and 
from  columns  to  pages  ;  and  the 
Tnrks,  when  they  once  recognised 
their  native  speech  in  a  new  dress, 
would  be  attracted  to  the  perusal  of 
these  papers,  and  imbibe  their  re- 
forming ideas.  Then  after  getting 
well  established  by  the  Frank  jour- 
nalsy  the  improved  national  language 
would  at  length  of  certainty  be 
adopted  by  the  imitative  Turkish 
press,  and  would  be  universally 
learnt  by  the  people,  not  to  entirely 
supersede  old  Turkish,  but  to  be 
the  principal  medium  of  their  mo« 
dem  literature. 

VOL.   I. — NO.   IV.      NEW   SERIES. 


Turkey  is  the  only  European 
country  where  a  reform  of  this  kind 
is  at  all  practicable.  Its  immense 
importance  as  the  meeting  ground 
of  five  peoples  to  form  a  new  national 
community,  and  as  a  means  of  dif- 
fusing Frank  ideas  and  civilisation, 
can  hardly  be  estimated :  it  would 
probably  tend  more  than  all  our 
improved  means  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse to  bridge  over  the  wide 
chasm  which  separates  the  Euro- 
pean from  the  Asiatic  mind. 

There    seem    to    be  just   these 
opposite  defects  in  the  Greek  cha- 
racter and  that  of  the  Franks  :  the 
Greeks  are,  politically,  a  scheming, 
dreaming,  do-nothing  people,  ever 
taking  long  surveys   of  their  na- 
tional destmy,  but  weak  and  im- 
practical,   and    utterly   unable   to 
realise  the  grand  visions  that  they 
have  before  them.     The  Franks,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  especially  the 
English  portion  of  them,  are  strong, 
patient,   herculean   workers;    able 
to  accomplish  the  most  stupendous 
enterprises,  yet  so  deficient  in  fore- 
cast and  the  talent  to  pre-arrange 
and  plan,  that  they  blunder  from 
day  to  day  into  all  sorts  of  difficul- 
ties   and   awkward  complications, 
which  with  Greek  eyes  would  have 
been  entirely  avoided.     These  good 
people  have  an  actual,  but  not  an 
ideal  world  before  them :  they  be- 
lieve not  in  anything  that  will  &6, 
but  only  in  that  which  now  is ; 
they  are  ever  unprepared  and  un- 
ready for  coming  events ;  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Suez  Canal  causes 
them  as  much  surprise  as  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake.      It   is  in  the 
enterprising    American    character 
that  the  gift  of   seeing  and    the 
power  of  doing  are  most  happily 
combined:    while  the  Englishman 
only  looks  forward  to  the  reforms 
that  are  likely  to  engage  the  forth- 
coming session  of  Parliament,  the 
American  has  constantly  before  him 
the  progress  of  the  next  half-cen- 
tury, and  he  takes  care  to  direct 
public    business    accordingly    and 
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shape  the  conrse  of  events  on  a  far- 
sighted,  comprehensive  plan.  The 
extension  of  the  Republic  in  this 
and  that  direction  is  calculated 
upon  by  prospecting  colonists  a 
long  while  before  it  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  debate  in  Congress,  and  is 
actually  brought  about ;  the  tracks 
of  future  railways  and  the  sites  of 
future  cities  are  clearly  foreseen  by 
pioneers  of  civilisation  in  the  great 
western  wilderness,  and  hence 
these  cities  are  not  left  to  grow  up 
like  our  own  old  towns  in  capricious 
irregularity,  but  are  laid  out  in  the 
wisest  order,  and  the  providential 
arrangement  of  their  founders  be- 
comes  a  blessing  to  posterity. 

Here,  in  old  Europe,  we  shall 
nowhere  find  the  prospective  genius 
of  young  America;  but  the  few 
amongst  us  who  do  venture  to  look 
ahead  to  a  moderate  extent,  must 
surely  see — we  cannot  help  seeing — 
that  in  the  course  of  another  S!^j 
years  a  considerable  stream  of 
Frank  immigration  will  pour  into 
the  Ottoman  empire.  To  encourage 
this  immigration  by  all  possible 
means  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  Government,  and 
even  if  the  Government  should 
neglect  to  do  this,  it  will  soon  be- 
come the  leading  policy  of  the 
various  railway  companies  that  are 
now  beginning  to  carry  their  lines 
through  the  country,  because  to 
fringe  these  lines  with  enterprising 
Frank  colonists  would  be  certain  to 
double  their  profits.  Indeed  it  is 
indispensable  that  Turkish  road- 
making  and  agricultural  improve- 
ment should  go  hand  in  hand,  for 
one  cannot  permanentlv  succeed 
without  the  other.  Before  many 
years  have  elapsed  a  continuous 
line  of  railway  will  be  formed  from 
Belgrade  to  the  Bosphorus,  and 
from  the  Bosphorus  across  Asia 
Minor  and  down  the  Eaphrates 
Valley  to  Bassora,  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  this  line, 
traversing  the  entire  length  of  the 
empire,  will  become  of  as  much 


importance  to  Europe  and  Ana  as 
the  Union  Pacific  is  to  America:  it 
will  be  the  great  central  highway 
between  the  East  and  the  West: 
it  will  be  continually  travelled  bj 
European,  Asiatic,  and  Anstndiaa 
passengers,  and  Frank  colonists 
will  establish  themselves  along  by 
it,  and  build  up  new  towns  as  tiiej 
are  now  doing  on  the  borders  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  This  is  not  & 
Utopian  dream,  not  a  mere 
visionary  picture  of  what  may  or 
may  not  happen  in  the  hazy  fdtoie, 
but  a  sober  calculation  of  what  ^ 
may  be  reasonably  certain  will 
come  to  pass  if  the  sun  continne  to 
rise  and  set ;  and,  therefore,  it  will 
not  be  unreasonable  to  prepare  &r 
it.  With  the  help  of  railway  com- 
munication  there  will  soon  be  as 
many  Frank  settlers  in  Tnrkey  as 
there  were  Normans  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  without 
assuming  the  attitude  of  conqneron^ 
they  will  by  dint  of  superior  energy 
and  intelligence  as  powerfiilly  affect 
the  native  population.  In  oider^ 
however,  that  this  stream  of  drili- 
sation  should  produce  the  grandest 
and  most  beneficial  results,  it  must 
be  wisely  directed ;  the  colonists, 
instead  of  being  independent  herds 
of  foreign  adventurers  moved  only 
by  the  mstinct  of  individual  gak 
must  become  a  well-disciplined,  in- 
dustrial army,  just  and  generous, 
and  having  before  them  a  settled 
plan  for  the  regeneration  of  their 
adopted  country. 

Turkey  can  never  be  colonised, 
like  America,  by  a  rude  scrambling 
democracy ;  but  if  the  educated 
Frank  adventurers  of  fonr  nations 
will  only  drop  their  native  preju- 
dices, send  their  children  to  a  com- 
mon school,  and  organise  them- 
selves for  their  common  advantage, 
they  will  find  in  the  wide  emigra- 
tion field  beyond  the  Danube  an 
oriental  and  aristocratic  America^ 
far  more  congenial  to  their  minds 
than  any  of  wie  mongrel  republics 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  founded  on 
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Jack- Cade  and  Jacobin  notions  of 
reviving  primitiTe  human  eqnaliiy. 
Tlie  nnclens  of  a  Tnrkofrank  con- 
federation already  exists  at  Con- 
Btantiiiople :  the  few  enlightened 
and  philanthropic  minds  congre- 
gated there  are  the  pioneers  of  this 
ixerw  migratory  power,  and  they 
liave  the  educational  means  to 
guide  and  rule  it :  to  them  is  now 
presented  a  splendid  opportunity, 
such   as  seldom  falls  to  any  but 


great  conquerors:  they  have  it  in 
their  hands  to  commence  the  pa- 
cification of  Europe,  to  remove 
national  animosities,  to  reconcile 
conflicting  creeds,  to  fuse  hostile 
races,  and  from  a  multitude  of  in- 
congruous materials  to  build  up  a 
new  nation,  which  will  have  both 
in  respect  to  its  territory  and  its 
capital,  the  finest  geographical  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

John  Viceebs. 
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RETROBSUM. 

The  dreaiy  fen  from  edge  to  edge 

Is  barren,  blank,  and  sere, 
The  hoar-frost  stiffens  in  the  sedge, 

There's  ice  abont  the  mere, 
The  woodcock  in  the  moonlit  night 

Comes  flitting  o'er  the  sea : 
What  is  this  phantom,  pale  and  bright, 

That  walks  with  me  P 

Her  ejes  are  sad,  her  touch  is  chill. 

Her  voice  is  soft  and  low. 
Her  face  is  very  fair,  and  still 

Her  face  is  vexed  with  woe : 
She  tnms  her  head  from  side  to  side, 

And  ever  looks  she  back, 
Like  one  who  seeks  a  missing  guide, 

Lost  on  the  track. 

She  lajs  her  qniet  hand  on  mine. 

It  freezes  to  the  bone ; 
Qnoth  she — '  I  need  nor  mark  nor  sign 

To  stamp  thee  for  mine  own. 
Through  good  and  ill,  bj  board  and  bed, 

With  me  th j  lot  is  cast, 
Whom  thou  hast  loved — whom  thou  didst  wed 

I  am  the  Past. 

*  Fair  is  the  Future's  shadowy  grace ; 

She  flaunts  a  tempting  prize. 
And  through  the  veil  that  dims  her  face. 

There's  promise  in  her  eyes. 
I  fear  her  not — I  court  the  strife, 

Poor  rival  must  she  be. 
When  all  the  best  of  all  thy  life 

Is  linked  to  me. 

*  The  Present,  like  a  lavish  dame, 

Invites  thee  to  her  arms, 
And  looks  and  laughs,  and  bids  thee  claim 

Her  ^BkYonr  and  her  charms. 
That  breathing  form  in  act  to  clasp, 

Oh  !  woman  to  the  core ! 
She  melts  to  nothing  in  thy  grasp, 

A  dream — ^no  more. 
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'  Bat  I  am  faithful,  real,  and  true, 

From  me  thoa  shalt  not  part  ;* 
My  wreath  of  rosemary  and  rae 

IVe  wound  abont  thy  heart. 
I  fill  thy  being,  sense  and  brain, 

Mine  while  thou  drawest  breath ; 
Mine,  by  the  sacrament  of  Pain, 

Even  in  death ! 

'  Because  in  life  thon  didst  refuse 

To  flinch  beneath  the  goad ; 
Because  thy  constancy  could  choose 

The  labour  and  the  load ; 
Because,  like  one  who  scorns  defeat 

And  £eJ1s  upon  his  sword, 
Thou  didst  elect  thy  fate  to  meet ; 

Have  thy  reward. 

'  Accept  the  wages,  count  the  coet^- 

The  toil  against  the  gain : 
Some  bitter  in  the  sweet  is  lost 

If  love  be  twined  with  pain  ; 
If  sorrow  like  a  summer's  night 

Reflect  with  tender  ray 
The  memory  of  a  vanished  light 

That  once  was  day. 

'  Have  thy  reward  :  I  am  thy  mate, 

Nor  wouldst  thou  barter  me 
For  all  that  fancy  could  create, 

For  all  ihat  fact  could  be. 
Hereafter  in  the  eternal  sphere 

Where  endlpss  ages  roll, 
Thine  by  the  bond  that  bound  us  here, 

Bride  of  thy  soul. 

*  Did  I  not  wring  from  out  thy  core 

The  dross  of  earthly  leaven  ? 
A^iign  the  task,  and  teach  the  lore 

That  finds  a  path  to  heaven  P 
Point  where  the  gate  of  Mercy  stands 

Beyond  the  narrow  way. 
And  force  thee  down  with  loving  hands, 

To  kneel  and  pray  ? 

'  Beneath  that  moonshine  calm  and  cold, 
Look  outward  o'er  the  sea, 
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Where  shoots  a  trailing  star, — ^behold 

Thy  progress  but  for  me ! 
An  npward  flash,  a  feeble  light, 

A  fleeting,  flickering  spark, 
A  little  gleam — a  downward  flight, 

Lost  in  the  dark. 

'  Quenched  by  a  false  and  godless  glare 

I  nursed  the  sacred  flame, 
Cleansed  it  with  penitence  and  prayer 

From  taint  of  sin  and  shame. 
Now  perfect,  purifled  and  bright 

This  marriage-torch  shall  cheer 
Our  watches  ihrough  the  lingering  night 

Till  dawn  appear. 

'  Then  call  me  by  what  name  thou  wiU^ 

Bemembrance,  or  Regret, 
Repentance,  or  Remorse  for  guilty 

But  clasp  me  closer  yet. 
Mine  is  the  staff  thy  steps  to  stay, 

The  hand  to  hold  thee  fast. 
And  mine  the  lamp  that  lights  the  way   ^ 

To  Heayen  at  last.' 

G-.  J.  Whtte-Mbltille. 
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rBRE  was  a  time,  and  it  forms 
one  of  the  dreariest  epoclis  in 
military  history,  when  the  armed 
forces  of  the  then  leading  Powers 
in  Enrope  were  bodies,  so  to  saj, 
extraneous  to  the  State,  or  at  least 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  who, 
either  nnfit  to  draw  the  sword 
themselves  or  too  entirely  engrossed 
in  the  pnrsnit  of  commerce  to  be 
willing  to  do  so,  were  alternately 
bullied,  plundered,  and  betrayed  by 
the  bands  of  mercenaries  they  had 
hired  to  protect  them.  What  the 
poHtical  results  of  that  system  were 
we  all  know,  and  it  is  a  lesson  that 
we  should  strive  not  to  forget, 
because  the  temptation  to  relapse 
into  it  has  at  all  times  beset  us  and 
is  constantly  recurring. 

But  a  great,  and  as  we  believe,  a 
saluiaiy  change  has  of  late  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  all 
European  armies  except  our  own. 
They  have  become  nationalised  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  not 
only  have  they  ceased  to  be  extra- 
neous bodies  but  they  have  become 
representatives  in  arms  of  all  classes 
of-  society  and  of  the  national 
interests  and  policy.  The  cam- 
paign of  1866  showed  this  in  the 
most  striking  manner.  No  doubt  the 
great  mass  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  people  in  Prussia 
were  strongly  averse  to  war,  and 
especially  to  taking  the  needle-gun 
into  their  own  hands  ;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  great  sacrifices  were 
demanded  of  them,  and  after  the 
occurrences  of  1850  a  certain 
amount  of  diffidence  was  quite 
nataral.  But  when  the  first  pang 
had  been  got  over  and  the  army 
stood  equipped  in  the  field,  every 
individual  soldier,  one  may  say,  felt 
that  he  was  combating  for  his  own 
fayourite  ideas  and  policy,  and  help- 
ing to  decide  whether  Germany  was 
to  be  unified  on  Prussian  or  on 
Austrian  principles, .  for  this  was 


the  question  really  at  issue,  and 
whatever  our  own  feelings  or 
opinions  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Count  Bismark  knew  well  that 
that  question  would  draw  the  whole 
Prussian  national  army  with  it, 
and  confer  on  it  a  moral  confidence 
and  strength  that  was  wholly  want- 
ing to  its  opponent;  he  based  all 
his  plans  and  all  his  poHcv  on  a 
national  question, — ^he  could  not 
have  succeeded  with  any  other. 

It  will,  therefore,  for  the  future 
be  perfectly  impossible  for  any  real 
statesman  to  overlook  this  fact  of 
the  identification  of  the  modem 
national  armies  with  the  modem 
national  tendencies  and  policy.  A 
solidarity  has  been  established 
between  the  two  that  we  cannot 
ignore  and  dare  not  omit  from  our 
calculations,  and  henceforth  the  first 
question  to  be  considered  will  be, 
not  what  force  can  such  and  such  a 
Gfovemment  command  to  cany  out 
and  enforce  a  given  line  of  policy  ? 
but  what  line  of  policy  can  that 
Government  put  forwara  to  secure 
the  enthusiastic  and  willing  sup- 
port of  its  national  army  bacKod  by 
the  whole  people  ?  And  when  we 
hear  it  confidently  asserted  that  in 
the  United  States  the  cry  of  war 
with  England  would  bring  300,000 
soldiers  together  in  a  fortnight, 
although  there  is  no  such  force  per- 
manently organised  there  even  in 
cadres,  the  thought  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  may  not  European 
questions  arise  that  would  bring  at 
least  one  national  army  and  double 
that  number  of  combataetnts  into  the 
field  against  us  ? 

On  reviewing  the  great  political 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
Europe  since  1830,  one  cannot  help 
perceiving  that,  whether  designed 
for  that  purpose  or  not,  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  practically  and  in 
reality  chiefly  an  engine  for  re- 
pressing the  '  principle  of  national- 
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ities'  as  it  is  called,  which  after 
having  slumbered  for  a  long  period 
and  been  subordinated  to  the 
dynastic  principle,  broke  out  afresh 
and  with  renewed  vigour  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion. How  wonderful  too  it  is  now 
to  look  back  on  the  Napoleonic 
wars  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  see  how  the  Prussian 
Landwehr  system  and  with  it  the 
principle  of  national  armies  grew 
out  of  the  attempt  of  one  national- 
ity to  dominate  over  all  the  others 
in  Europe,  and  thus  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  present  state  of 
things,  which  in  fact  amounts 
to  the  nations  being  in  arms,  pur- 
suing a  national  policy,  instead  of 
armies  of  hired  troops  fighting  for 
dynastic  interests,  and  pay  or  prize- 
money. 

Amongst  the  leading  political 
features  of  that  portion  of  the 
centuiy  which  has  elapsed,  one  can 
scarcely  fail  to  recognise  the  follow- 
ing :  first,  the  decay  of  the  monarch- 
icaJ  principle,  and  with  it  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  old  merce- 
nary or  enlisted  armies :  be  it  for 
good  or  for  evil,  professional  private 
soldiering  has  become  a  thing  of 
the  past  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
for  recent  attempts  to  evoke  the 
old  *Landesknecht '  spirit  and  feel- 
ins,  have  proved  decided  failures. 

OMt  what  of  the  British  army 
with  its  voluntary  enlistment? 
some  one  will  ask.  Our  army  is 
national  in  this  respect,  that  enlist- 
ment is  legally  permitted  only  to 
British  subjects,  and  is  now  prac- 
tically confined  to  Great  Britain  to 
the  exclusion  of  Ireland,  where  of 
late  years  the  ribbons  of  the  recruit- 
ing sergeant  are  so  seldom  seen, 
and  the  militia  is  no  longer  called 
out  for  training.  But  in  other  re- 
spects this  army  is  modelled  on  the 
old  system,  and  although  undeni- 
ably possessing  higher  and  better 
militea*y  qualities  than  any  modern 
force  recruited  in  the  same  manner, 
it  is  by  no  means   free  from  the 


evils  that  cling  to  all  of  them,  and 
has  some  in  addition,  that  are  pecn. 
liar  to  itself. 

The  second  great  &ct  that  claims 
our  attention  is,  the  great  devel(^ 
ment  of  democratic  institutious  and 
forms  of  government;  concurrent 
with  it  the  re-assertion  of  the  m^ 
tional  principle;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  both,  the  organisation  of 
the  largest  armies  that  perhaps  tbe 
world  ever  saw. 

But  the  most  striking  and  to 
some  perhaps  unwelcome  fact  th&t 
forces  itself  on  our  attention  is,  tkt 
nearly  all  our  great  progress  ii 
civilisation  directly  tends  to  the 
development  of  these  huge  arma- 
ments, and  has  in  fact  modified  tk 
whole  art  of  war.  For  with  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and 
the  reclaiming  of  waste  districts  ii 
many  cases  the  popnlation  has  is. 
creased,  and  also  the  proportion  of 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and 
countries  previously  unfitted  for 
military  operations  for  want  of  sub- 
sistence have  thus  and  throngh  the 
opening  up  of  new  communi^onii 
become  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
Poor  countries  are  much  less  Ukelv 
to  become  the  theatre  of  war,  espe- 
cially now-a-days,  than  rich  ones. 
Even  the  very  laws  afiecting  the 
possession  and  inheritance  of  land 
which  have  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  eradicating  what  re- 
mained of  the  old  feudal  mihtaiy 
system  have  ultimately  tended  to 
swell  the  lists  from  which  the  con- 
scription draws  its  supplies. 

Then  again  the  introduction  of 
steam,  of  railroads,  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  has  widened  the  field  and 
extended    the    scope    of    military 
operation  immensely,  and  by  fa^ 
vouring  the  rapid  concentration  rf 
troops   in  a  manner  hitherto  nn- 
thought  of  not  only  thus  led  to  the 
employment  of  larger  armies,  but 
rendered    it    possible   to   derehp 
still  further  the  cadre  system  which 
increases   the    number  of  trained 
soldiers  on  furlough,  whilst  it  d«- 
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creases  the  number  of  men  actually 
under  arms  in  peace  time,  and  con- 
geqnentlj  the  budget,  as  also  to 
defer  a  war  augmentation  to  the 
very  last  moment — another  great 
saving  of  expense,  besides  that  it 
affords  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
tracting diplomatic  negociations 
and  delaying  actual  hostilities  till 
the  most  favourable  time  arrives, 
and  even  throwing  the  odium  of 
making  the  first  preparations  on 
the  adversary. 

The  campaign  of  1 866  affords  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  great 
advantages  conferred  by  a  good 
cadre  system  in  a  really  national 
army  when  aided  by  a  strategic  net 
of  railways  and  the  telegraph,  and 
of  the  enormous  disadvantages 
which  result  from  the  want  of 
them.  First  of  all  Prussia  had 
studied  carefully  the  augmentation 
system  of  her  adversary,  as  also  the 
railway  means  at  his  disposal,  and 
a  comparison  of  these  with  her  own 
resources  in  both  respects  enabled 
her,  whilst  in  truth  occupied  in  per- 
fecting the  very  minutest  detaik  of 
the  intended  operations,  to  assert 
with  a  mien  of  injured  innocence 
that  Austria  had  already  begun  to 
augment  her  army,  assume  a  hostile 
position,  and  even  commence  the 
concentration  of  her  troops,  whilst 
she,  Prussia,  had  not  moved  a  single 
hattalion  or  called  in  a  single 
reserve  man. 

On  the  other  hand  Benedek's 
mach  talked  of  plan  of  operations, 
although  probably  strategically  cor- 
rect, was  found  to  be  impracticable 
at  the  very  outset,  first  of  all  be- 
cause from  political  motives  the 
Austrian  battalions  and  regiments 
being  placed  in  garrisons  remote 
from  the  districts  whence  they 
obtained  their  recruits  and  where 
their  reserve  men  were,  and  further, 
from  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the 
Austrian  railroads  such  a  loss  of 
time  and  such  a  perfect  chaise 
croisi  ensued  even  during  the  first 
preliminaiy  steps,  that  a  perfectly 


new  plan  had  to  be  devised,  and 
instead  of  being  able  to  advance 
boldly  into  Lusatia,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  bodies  of  the  Prussian  army 
as  originally  intended,  Beuedek 
was  compelled  to  effect  an  imperfect 
concentration  of  his  army  at  Olmutz 
and  along  his  single  line  of  railway. 

The  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  changes  that  have  thus 
taken  place  in  the  methods  of 
modem  warfare,  can  be  best  esti- 
mated by  comparing  with  the  cam- 
paign of  1 866  some  previous  one. 
Let  us  take  that  of  1 812.  Remark, 
for  instance,  how  early  the  pre- 
parations for  action  commenced  in 
France ;  how  soon  it  became  appa- 
rent that  a  great  war  was  immi- 
nent; how  many  months  elapsed 
between  the  first  concentration  of 
troops  and  the  first  engagement, 
leavii^  the  Russians  time  to  erect 
their  camp  at  Drissa,  break  off  the 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged 
with  Turkey,  and  bring  up  an  army 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Thousands  of  men  and  horses,  and 
millions  of  money,  were  used  up  for 
nothing,  and  simply  by  the  dura^ 
tion  of  the  operations :  whereas  a 
few  weeks,  and  a  compai*atively 
small  sum  of  money,  sufficed  for 
the  campaign  of  1 866,  during  which 
equally  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
eniployed. 

Finally,  modem  science  and  tech- 
nical skill  have  furnished  us  with 
firearms  that  have  effected  a  comp 
plete  revolution  in  the  methods  of 
combat,  the  organisation  of  the 
troops,  and  their  instruction. 

What  has  taken  place,  then,  is 
this.  A  great  increase  in  wealthy 
population,  means  of  transport, 
and  other  material  advantages, 
coupled  with  the  gradual  deca- 
dence of  monarchical  and  aristo^ 
cratic  authority,  and  the  simulta- 
neous development  of  the  national 
principle,  has  led  to  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the    several    States.     The    almost 
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certainty  of  its  being  possible  to 
throw  a  superior  force  with  great 
rapidity,  and  ahnost  unawares,  on 
an  important  point  is  so  great  a 
temptation,  or  menace,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  it  leads  directly  to 
A  dependence  on  numbers.  A 
long  controversy  ensued,  however, 
amongst  scientific  military  men  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  numbers 
<M)mpared  with  more  perfect  train- 
ing ;  and  this  would  probably  have 
remained  unsettled  up  to  tlus  day 
were  it  not  for  the  introduction  of 
portable  breech-loading  firearms, 
which,  by  totally  revolutionising 
infantry  tactics,  has  altered  all  the 
<conditionB  of  the  question  at  issue. 
For  the  new  methods  of  combat 
not  only  do  not  require,  but  are  to 
a  oertam  extent  incompatible  with, 
many  of  those  formal  involutions 
And  evolutions,  the  accurate  and 
steady  performance  of  which  was 
the  great  aim  and  object  of  the 
training  of  tiie  long-service  soldier. 
Our  English  battalions  were  always 
models  for  this  kind  of  work,  and 
have  been  called,  not  inaptly,  '  the 
wisest  pawns  on  the  militaiy  chess- 
board of  Europe;'  the  game  is, 
however,  now  played  nearly  with- 
out pawns,  other  figures  having 
been  substituted,  as  we  shall  see 
farther  on.  The  new  system  re- 
quires, on  the  contraiy,  an  increased 
amount  of  individual  training  in 
smaller  bodies,  the  steadiness  de- 
manded being  more  personal  than 
^corporate;  what  formerly  was  at 
most  a  prelude,  or  running  accom- 
paniment, to  the  piece,  has  now 
become  the  chief  performance. 
Hitherto,  a  few  battalions  threw  out 
as  skirmishers  from  one  sixth  up  to 
-one  fourth  of  their  strength ;  now, 
three  fourths  of  most,  battalions 
fight  in  open  order :  most  of  what 
remains  in  close  order  looks  as  the 
chords  of  the  bass  clef  of  a  score 
do  when  compared  to  the  treble— 
the  whole  of  the  fingering  is  done 
^y  the  right  hand,  or,  at  least,  by  a 
.different  and  inferior  rank  of  officers. 


Frederick  the  Cheat's  infaotry 
was  composed  largely  of  meroe- 
naries,  intermixed  with  deserters 
and  prisoners,  and  one  of  his  siand* 
ing  orders  was  that  infantry  should 
never  be  stuck  into  villages,  woods, 
ditches,  &c.,  for  tbe  purposes  of 
local  defence  and  cover,  became 
that  sort  of  folk  would  never  be 
got  out  again.  But  the  Pntssua 
infantry  is  now  purely  national, 
and  consists  of  men  of  all  grades  of 
society ;  its  average  moral  tone  is 
consequently  a  very  high  cite,  and 
were  this  not  the  case  it  could  oot 
have  been  handled  as  it  was  k 
1866,  nor  have  done  snch  gocc 
work,  much  of  which  was  precia^ 
the  sort  of  thing  Frederick  did  nx 
like  to  venture  his  troops  on. 

The  old-fie^hioned  machine-diilt- 
ing  will  not  suffice  for  this  wort 
which  requires  more  training  &: 
individual  combat  and  in  groups, 
rather  than  in  that  symmetrical 
and  precise  movement  of  laige 
bodies,  and  for  which  there  is 
neither  necessity  nor  time  ami- 
able. In  the  end  it  resolves  itself 
into  a  financial  question.  One  bs 
to  choose  between  keeping  a  certain 
number  of  troops  constantly  on  foot 
at  a  great  expense,  and  then  pladng 
one's  whole  relianoe  on  them;  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  campaigns 
are  now  opened  and  temunated 
renders  it  quite  impossible  to  hare 
recourse  to  the  old  plan  of  nusing 
new  regiments  when  war  threatens. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  done  nov 
being  to  get  together  reserve  mes 
to  fill  up  tiie  gaps  that  occur  almost 
ah  mUio;  or,  on  the  other  haoi 
one  may  keep  a  smallw  number  of 
troops  permanently  on  foot,  w&. 
aissured  means  of  augmenting  tbeci 
to  twice  or  thrice  their  peace 
strength;  and  this,  known  nnder 
the  name  of  the  cadre  system,  n 
effected  by  shortening  the  period  of 
training,  and  adding  to  it  one  oi 
reserve  obligation,  which,  however, 
must  al^uys  be  starictly  proportion- 
ate. And  this  latter  plan  is  eTidentlj 
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more  eoonomical,  becanse  the  dnra- 
tion  of  peace  is  made  by  the  very 
woiking  of  this  system  inevitably 
much  longer  than  that  of  war,  and 
one  can  therefore  have  a  much  larger 
force  when  it  is  really  required  at 
a  smaller  permanent  average  out- 
lay. 

The  question  however  arises,  will 
this  larger  force  be  as  efficient  as  a 
smaller  one  of  long-trained  men 
wonld  be  ?  There  has  been  a  long 
controversy  on  this  subject,  and 
although  many  military  men  would 
probably  prefer  the  old  soldier  army, 
jfn-ofdded  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  other  were  not  too  great — 
threefold  for  instance ;  still  the  great 
preponderance  of  scientific  military 
opinion  is  very  decidedly  in  &vour 
of  the  shorter  training  and  the 
larger  armies  of  the  cadre  system, 
and  statesmen  seem  to  be  quite 
imaiiimously  so. 

Experience  has  however  proved 
that  this  conclusion  is  to  be  received 
only  with  certain  reservations,  and 
imder  conditions  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  fixed  general  princi- 
ples. For  instance,  one  of  the  great 
principles  in  military  organisation 
is  to  reduce  internal  friction  to  a 
minimum,  and  this  is  the  real  justi- 
fication for  the  preference  given  to 
bodies  composed  of  long-service 
soldiers  over  those  consisting  of 
raw  recruits ;  this  minimal  friction 
is  what  is  (mis)called  discipline, 
and  attempted  to  be  attained  by 
never-ending  drill.  But  in  truth 
it  is  much  more  the  continuity  of 
the  body  (regiment),  what  are 
known  as  its  traditions,  that  reduces 
the  fiiotion  to  a  minimum,  and  not 
the  length  of  service  of  the  indivi- 
dual soldier;  for  eveiy  officer  that 
has  tried  it  must  know  that  it  takes 
more  labour  and  trouble  to  get  a 
battalion  composed  of  drafts  of  old 
soldiers,  or  the  same  material  picked 
Tip  by  recruiting,  into  good  working 
order,  than  it  does  with  the  same 
staff  to  work  up  one  composed  of 
wcniite;  moreover  the  most  com- 


petent judges  have  always  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  an  admixture 
of  the  two  elements — recruits  and 
old  soldiers ;  and  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  deeds  of  arms  have  been 
achieved  by  renowned  old  regiments 
filled  up  with  recruits.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  to  have  the  whole  of 
one  battalion  serving  out  its  time  on 
the  ist  of  next  month,  and  the 
whole  of  another  commencing  their 
service  the  same  day;  and  something 
not  quite  so  bad,  but  still  very  like 
this,  has  been  constantly  going  on 
with  our  troops  returning  from 
foreign  service.  It  is  in  truth  an 
incident  of  the  voluntary  enlistment 
system,  and  of  arbitrary  reductions 
and  expansions  to  meet  political  or 
financial  exigencies.  This  system 
g^ves  no  average  age  to  the  tactical 
unit  of  an  army ;  one  may  consist 
wholly  of  recruits,  another  of  what 
are  called  seasoned  old  troops,  veiy 
often  worn-out  men,  and  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  say  what  you  are 
going  to  have  in  three,  four  or  more 
years ;  you  may  at  any  moment,  and 
perhaps  just  at  the  wrong  one,  have 
an  army  in  which  recruits  prepon- 
derate immensely,  and  the  internal 
friction  is  therefore  very  great. 

The  cadre  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  affords  no  veterans,  pro- 
tects effectually  against  a  prepon- 
derance of  recruits ;  you  have 
one  average  age  for  the  peace, 
another  for  the  war  establishment ; 
both  are  known  and  never  vary; 
the  proportion  of  recruits  to  trained 
men  dinmndshes  when  an  augmenta- 
tion to  the  war  footing  takes  place, 
and  with  a  given  annual  budget  you 
bring  out  if  necessary  a  much 
larger  number  of  trained  soldiers  of 
a  given  quality. 

What  follows  frt)m  all  this  is,  that 
to  render  the  shorter  service  feasible, 
no  new  formations,  not  even  of 
companies,  squadrons  or  batteries, 
should  ever  be  made  except  for  depot 
or  garrison  purposes.  This  is  no 
arbitrary   dogma  but  a  matter  of 
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experience.  One  of  the  great  causes 
of  the  Austrian  break-down  in  1859 
was  that,  excepting  rifles,  not  one 
battalion  went  into  the  field  with 
its  previous  organisation  ;  not  only 
were  companies  augmented,  but  a 
great  number  were  newlj  organised; 
the  friction  was  consequently  im- 
mense. The  French,  on  the  contrary, 
took  two  companies  off  each  of  their 
field  battalions  to  form  dep6tB  to 
which  all  the  weeds  were  drafted ; 
they  brought  no  new  formations  into 
the  field :  their  friction  was  at  a 
minimum. 

Here  we  must  explain  that  the 
term  *  cadre '  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  hitherto  used  it  does  not 
mean  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  battalion, 
<&c.  without  any  rank  and  file  what- 
soever, and  especially  not  such  a 
body  if  it  has  only  a  temporary  or 
periodical  existence,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  such  a  cadre  when  filled  up 
even  with  trained  soldiers  must  for 
a  considerable  time  present  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  friction  as  a 
perfectly  new  organisation.  And 
here  again  we  rely  on  practical  ex- 
perience  and  not  on  theory,  for  this 
is  precisely  what  happened  with  the 
Prussian  Landwehr  under  the  sys- 
tem put  an  end  to  in  1 860  by  the 
present  king.  The  regiments  of 
this  force  were  duplicates,  so  to  say, 
of  those  of  the  line,  with  permanent 
battalion  cadres  and  company  chiefs 
—officers  of  the  line  who  took  this 
duty  in  rotation.  These  Landwehr 
battalions  were  called  out  every  year 
and  brigaded  with  regiments  of  the 
line  in  which  all  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men  had  been 
trained,  and  still  the  whole  organi- 
sation proved  a  perfect  failure  in 
1848,  '49,  '50  and  '59,  and  had 
to  be  remodelled.  The  changes 
introduced  in  the  new  system  point 
very  clearly  to  where  the  defect  lay. 
Under  the  former  one  the  Prussian 
soldier  belonged  to  the  line  for  five 
years  (three  years'  training  and  two 
reserve),  and  was  then  transferred  to 
the  first  Landwehr  for  seven  years' 


field  sermce  if  required,  and  sab- 
sequently  to  the  second  Landwehr, 
solely  for  home  and  garrison  duty 
for  seven  years.  The  new  BjBtem 
keeps  the  soldier  seven  years  in  the 
line  (three  training,  four  reserve). 
after  which  he  goes  to  the  Landwehr 
which  now  consists  of  only  one 
body,  for  seven  years,  and  for  gani- 
son  dviy  alone.  The  whole  term  of 
liability  to  service  has  been  shortened 
by  five  years,  and  practically  only 
the  first  four  classes  of  the  Landw^ 
are  ever  likely  to  be  called  out 

This  tells  us  that  men  who  have 
been  many  years  absent  from  per- 
manent daty,  even  though  called 
out  for  occasional  training,  have 
been  found  useless,  and,  further, 
that  men  who  have  been  fh>m  three 
to  four  years  on  reserve  furlon^b 
are  still  fit  for  field  service,  if  rm- 
corporated  into  the  permanent  hai- 
talions  of  the  line,  whereas  they  have 
proved  themselves  JU  only  for  gtff- 
rison  duty,  when  drafted  into  sktldm 
cadres,  tibe  internal  friction  \xa^ 
too  gpreat  and  reqairing  weeb  to 
overcome,  which  the  rapidity  of 
modem  preparations  for  field  ser- 
vice  will  not  allow  for,  although  it 
can  be  done  in  garrison. 

It  has  now  come  to  be  a  recog- 
nised military  principle  that  imifor- 
mity  and  permanence  of  organisatimi 
are    indispensable     conditions  for 
troops  destined   for   field  service; 
skeleton  cadres  filled  up  periodicBllr 
for  training  with  reserve  or  for- 
lough  men,  are  found  to  be  fitonljfor 
garrison  duty,  and  new  spontsneoas 
organisations  of  volunteers,  from 
which  so  much  was   expected  ten 
years  ago,  have  fiadlen  into  discredit. 
In  1859  Austria  raised  some  33,000 
volunteers,  nearly  all  old  soldiers, 
to   supplement  tiie  r^nle^  annjr 
but  the  internal  friction  proved  so 
great,  that  after  costing  large  soois 
of  money,  they  were  found  to  he 
unfit  for  service  in  the  field  till  \oTi^ 
afber    the    preliminaries   of  Vilia 
Franca  had  been  signed,  when  fher 
were,  of  course,  disbanded.  In  iS66 
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Ausiria  raised  very  few  volanteers, 
and  that  only  for  monntain  partisan 
warfare  on  the  Italian  frontier,  whilst 
Proflsia  would  only  permit  of  the 
formation  of  a  Hungarian  legion, 
composed  of  deserters  and  prisoners, 
for  purely  political  reasons. 

The  grounds  for  the  adoption  of 
this  modem  variable  cadre  system 
in  preference  to  the  older  one  of 
less  numerous  standing  armies,  are 
twofold,  financial  and  purely  mili- 
tary. There  is  an  inevitable  waste 
of  money  in  being  obliged  to  have 
always  a  certain  amount  of  prepa- 
ration for  war  which  may  or  may 
not  come.  With  the  long-service 
system  you  are  frequently  compelled 
to  subsist  and  clothe  thousands  of 
men  during  the  best  years  of  their 
lives,  and  then  provide  pensions  for 
them  afterwards,  without  their  ever 
coming  to  fire  a  shot.  With  the 
cadre  system,  such  as  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe  it,  the  time 
during  which  the  State  provides  for 
the  soldier  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  man  is 
restored  very  early  to  the  pursuit 
of  his  industrial  career,  and  there- 
fore nearly  the  whole  of  the  pension 
system  is  done  away  with,  for  pro- 
vision can  be  easily  made  by  Govern- 
ment, civil  employment  for  the 
non-oonmiissioned  officers,  who 
must  serve  a  longer  period.  We 
say  nothing  here  of  the  saving 
which  the  conscription  effects  of  the 
enlistment  and  re-engagement  boun- 
ties, because  the  principle  of  the 
cadre  system  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  conscribed  armies.  Now 
we  readily  admit  that  all  these 
financial  advantages  would  be 
worthless  if  it  could  not  be  proved 
from  the  military  point  of  view  that 
there  is  a  greater  positive  advantage 
in  superiority  of  number,  as  com- 
pared with  long  training,  than  has 
preriously  existed.  The  shortest 
way  of  putting  it  would  be  to  say 
that  the  tools  now  put  into  the 
workman's  hand  are  so  wonderfully 
improved,    that    a    comparatively 


young  hand  can  do  as  good  work 
as  an  old  one,  and  three  times  as 
much  as  was  previously  practicable. 
The  breech-loading  rifle  has,  in  fact, 
modified  our  whole  system  of  war- 
fiire,  instruction  and  organisation. 
The  quality,  that  is  to  say  the  pre- 
cision, of  infantry  fire  has  been  in- 
creased in  almost  a  greater  degree 
than  its  quantity ,  otherwise  rapidiity. 
Both  taken  together  have  rendered 
formal  attacks  in  long  deployed 
lines  requiring  open  and  level 
ground  a  perfect  impossibility ;  large 
columns  too  are  equally  inadmis- 
sible, and  the  same  may  be  said 
with  equal  force  of  linear  forma- 
tions for  defensive  purposes.  This 
sort  of  combat  was,  however,  pre- 
cisely the  great  forte  of  the  carefully 
and  accurately  drilled  long-service 
soldier,  ^  of  the  most  perfect  pawn 
on  the  military  chess-board ;'  it  was 
proficiency  in  this  kind  of  tactics 
that  justified  the  great  expense  of 
standing  armies,  kept  always  ready 
for  combat,  because  comparatively 
small  numbers  of  highly  trained 
soldiers  could  compete  successfully 
with  very  superior  ones,  if  less  per- 
fect and  steady  in  formal  evolutions. 
But  what  chances  has  one  ever  so 
highly  trained  man  now  against  two, 
three,  or  four  breech-loaders  aimed 
at  him,  and  nearly  sure  to  hit  him 
from  distancesat  which  his  individual 
superiority  or  prowess  are  utterly 
unavailable?  Two  equally  strong 
bodies  of  troops — equal  we  mean  in 
point  of  number,  instruction  and 
weapons — if  opposed  directly,  each 
being  under  cover,  will  neutralise 
each  other  so  to  say,  for  neither 
paHy  can  afford  to  incur  the  enor- 
mous loss  which  the  breech-loader 
is  nearly  sure  to  inflict,  if  the  inter- 
vening ground  be  open.  During 
the  campaigpi  of  1 866  the  Austrians 
were  more  than  decimated,  espe- 
cially in  officers,  of  whom  685  were 
killed  and  844  wounded  in  many  a 
gallant  rush  against  the  well  posted 
needle-guns  of  their  adversaries. 
What  happens  then,    it    may    be 
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asked,  if  neither  party  can  venture 
on  advancing  to  meet  the  other? 
Simply  this :  a  more  numerous  army 
extends  itself  to  the  right  and  left 
of  such  a  position,  leaving  it  in 
abeyance  for  the  moment ;  the  less 
*  numerous  one,  or  portion  of  one,  is 
compelled  eventually  to  retire,  in 
order  to  preserve  its  communica- 
tions unth  its  base  or  the  other 
portions  of  the  force.  This  is  what 
was  frequently  repeated  throughout 
the  campaign  of  1 866,  and  has  be- 
come typical  of  modem  infantry 
tactics.  And  now  there  is  one 
more  point.  The  modem  improve- 
ments (?)  in  field  artillery  have 
destroyed  or  seriously  impaired  the 
efficiency  of  precisely  those  projec- 
tiles which  were  most  destructive 
to  swarms  of  infiuxtry,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  we  are  going  back 
to  Mitrailleuse  and  Gatling  guns, 
which  it  is  proposed  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  first  line  against 
mfantry.  Such  are  the  grounds  for 
the  immensely  increased  importance 
of  numerical  superiority. 

Let  us  turn  from  foreigpi  armies 
to  our  own,  and  in  doing  so,  one  is 
naturally  led  to  think  how  a  foreign 
officer,  coming  amongst  us  for  the 
first  time,  and  examining  our  mili- 
tary system,  must  be  perplexed  and 
astonished.  Professional  men  of  all 
kinds  are  naturally  prone  to  apply 
their  own  peculiar  standard  to 
foreign  countries  and  their  insti- 
tutions; military  men  especially, 
readily  find  valuable  indications  of 
many  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  national  strength  or  weak- 
ness in  the  army  of  the  countiy 
they  visit;  and  the  British  army, 
when  seen  at  home,  must  make  a 
very  remarkable  impression  on  the 
military  critic  or  statistician,  a 
class  of  officers  now  much  valued 
and  frequently  employed.  Such  a 
man  probably  arrives  with  very 
grand  ideas  as  to  our  commercial 
greatness,  our  wealth,  and  our  par- 
liamentary government,  and  looks 
for  traces  of  all  this  in  our  military 


establishments.     What  he  finds  is 
very  different  from  what  he  liftd 
anticipated.     The  commercial  prin- 
ciple,  indeed,  presents  itself  at  once: 
the  recruit  is  bought,  and  tiie  pro- 
promotion  of  the  officer  is  also  a 
salable   commodity,  although  pro* 
})erly  speaking,  the  latter  receives, 
except  in  some  few  of  the  higher 
grades,  a  very  small  remunmtioB 
fi)r  his  services.     Our  friend  looh 
for  an  army  proportionate  in  num- 
bers to  the  wealth  of  the  001111(17, 
and  finds   one   of  the  smallest  in 
Europe ;  whilst  the  miliiaiy  badge: 
is  immense,  and  out  of  all  propoHaoQ 
to  the  numbers  of  combatuito.   He 
concludes  that  the  army  costs  so 
much  because  it  is  very  elastic  and 
capable   of  rapid    expanskm,  that 
there  is  a  great  reserre  somewhere 
by  means  of  which  the  number  of 
combatants  may  be  donUed  within 
a  week  or  so.     Well,  he  finds  a 
reserve  of  not  quite  two  thonaod 
trained  men,  and  twenty  thousand 
of    some    otiier    kind  which  oii\j 
exist  on  paper.     Perhaps  then,  he 
says,  the  Government  is  aiboat  to 
reform    the    army    estimates  acd 
bring    them    more    into    hannosj 
with  the  number  of  onnbatantB  fay 
increasing  the   latter.       He  finds 
that  the  efiTective   estimates  hare 
been  reduced  from  13,212,400^.  in 
1868-69  to  io,678,20oJ.Yor  1870-71, 
thus  effecting  a  saving  of  2,330,800^. 
after    deducting    what    has    been 
only  transferred  to  other  acooimts. 
Beferring    to    his     AUnanaeh   de 
Ooiha^  he  finds   that  Hdland  and 
Belgium,   taken  together,   expend 
for  all  their  military  establishmenta, 
which  are  calculated  to  bring  into 
the  field  i6o,cxx>  men  of  all  arms 
with  260  field  guns,  2,696,923^,  or 
about    360,000^.    more    than  Mr. 
GardweU    has    saved    by   taking 
24,000  combatants  off  the  strength 
of  t^e  British  army.     Therefore,  on 
the  two  years,  seventeen  per  cent 
of  the  estimates  has  been  saTed  bj 
reducing  nearly  eighteen  per  cent. 
of  the  combatants;  and  in  the  last 
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budget,  the  saving  on  the  former 
estimates  and  the  farther  diminu- 
tion of  effectives,  amount  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  each.     Our  foreigner  shakes 
}uB  head  at  this,  and  begins  to  doubt 
somewhat    the    great    value     and 
efficiency  of  parliamentary  control 
in  the  domain  of  military  economy. 
Bather  disgusted  with  all  this, 
he  takes  up   one   of  the  military 
joomals  in  order    to  refresh    his 
mind  with    scientific    professional 
reading.     What  he  finds  is  a  great 
deal  that  concerns  the  pay,  allow- 
ances or  promotion   of  classes  of 
British  soldiers  of  various  ranks, 
bnt  little  of  general  interest  or  that 
he  can  understand.     Somewhere  in 
a  comer,  perhaps,  there  is  an  article 
headed  '  InfiEuitry  Tactics,'  in  which 
the  writer  demonstrates  very  satis- 
factorily, that  when  a  battcdion  in 
close  column  is  wheeled  a  quarter 
circle,  the  pivot  will  be  inevitably 
thrown  2^  inches  out  of  the  proper 
stHgnment   if   the    instructions    of 
the  new  drill-book  be  rigidly  ad- 
hered to.     Then  follows  a  proposi- 
tion for  organising  a  new  kind  of 
troops  which  are  to  look  like,  and 
be  <»lled  cavalry,  although  they  are 
in  fact  only  mounted  infantry.    Our 
Mend  mutters  to  himself:  '  This  is 
no   innovation  at  least,   as    three 
M>h3  of  the  cavalry  in  Europe  have 
always  seemed  to  me  to  differ  but 
httle  from   bad  infantry.'     There 
is  a  good  deal  about  artillery,  so 
out    comes    the  pocket-book,  and 
down  he  jots  something  Hke  this : 
*  In  England  there  are  several  rival 
systems  of  artillery ;  the  method  of 
constructing  guns  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered of  more  importance  than 
that  of  using  them;  probably  the 
reason  why  the  daily  press  compels 
the  Government  to  employ  civilians 
to  the  exclusion  of  artillery  officers.' 
— *  Bronze  muzzle-loaders  have  been 
constructed  for  service  in  India ;  the 
Armstrong  breech-loader,  of  which 
the  Irish  judges  have  been  enabled 
to  make  such  admirable  use  in  their 
charges  to  the  juries  on  the  Fenian 


trials,  and  to  construct  which,  a 
great  new  factory  was  built  at 
Woolwich,  not  being  considered 
quite  as  effective  in  India.' — *  Mem, 
The  Dutch  artillery  officers  con- 
verted all  their  old  bronze  smooth* 
bores  into  muzzle-loading  rifles,  on 
the  same  principle  some  seven  years 
ago,  by  boring  them  out  conically, 
the  apex  towards  the  muzzle,' then 
filling  out  this  boring  with  bronze 
castings,  the  guns  being  placed 
muzzle  upwards  in  furnaces  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  at  little 
cost;  the  rifled  boring  was  after- 
wards effected  for  a  reduced  calibre, 
and  the  guns  answer  admirably. 
What  became  of  the  hundreds  of 
bronze  guns  in  store  at  Woolwich 
ten  years  ago  ?  a  second  edition  of 
Seely's  pigs  perhaps.' 

What  we  have  endeavoured  ta 
place  in  evidence  here  is  that  one 
of  the  great  defects  of  our  military 
system,  as  compared  with  foreign 
ones,  is  that  notwithstanding  the 
enormous    disproportion     between 
the  sum  total  of  the  estimates  and 
the  effective  strength  of  the  army,, 
in    attempting    economy    we    are 
always  driven  to  curtail  the  latter, 
which  makes  the  disproportion  stiU 
more  glaring;  on  the  other  hand,, 
what  between  our  notion  of  doing 
things  very  handsomely  and   our 
penchant  for  mechanical  perfection, 
we  do  things  very  expensively  that 
might  well  be  done  cheaply.     It 
ought  to  be  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  into  the  geneitd  causes  of 
this  great  discrepancy,  which,  we 
think,  may  be  made  apparent  with- 
out philosophising  too  deeply.     In 
the  great  continental  States,  mili- 
tary institutions  have  been  organi- 
cally developed,   with  great   care, 
from  time  to  tune,  since  the  final 
break-up  of  the  old  feudal  system, 
as  new  methods  of  warfare  came  to 
be  successively  introduced,  and  the 
constantly  increasing    strength  of 
regular  armies  demanded  a  more 
elaborate  and  efficient  administra- 
tion than  previously  existed,  whilst 
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on  the  other  hand  the  political 
organisation  of  the  same  countries 
remained  undeveloped  or  ran  riot. 

With  us  the  course  of  events  has 
been  almost  precisely  the  reverse  of 
this.  Our  ^whole  attention  has  been 
for  a  long  time  directed  chiefly  to 
the  development  of  our  political 
institutions  and  to  the  fostering  of 
our  industrial  and  commercial  in- 
terests, whilst  our  military  machi- 
nery— organisation  it  cannot  be 
called — ^has  been  treated  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  political 
ones  of  the  Continent,  that  is  to 
say,  it  has  been  tinkered,  patched, 
forcibly  stretched,  like  the  jpeau  de 
cJiagriu  of  Balzac's  novel,  and  then 
again  suddenly  compressed  together 
to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  being,  like  them,  considered 
of  secondary  importance. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  the  conti- 
nental nations  have  made  immense 
strides  in  political  development, 
and  a  natural  harmony  does  now 
exist  in  most  of  them  between  their 
political  and  military  institutions, 
which  latter  are  organised  on  scien- 
tific principles.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  still  possesses,  alongside 
of  a  highly  artificial  represeni»tive 
system,  a  military  one,  retaining 
stronger  traces  of  feudalism  than 
any  other,  and  there  is  great  danger 
in  this  state  of  things. 

We  appeal  to  Mr.  Cardwell's 
estimates  for  1870-71,  and  to  the 
debate  on  their  introduction,  in 
support  of  our  assertion.  The  total 
estimate  for  effective  services  for 
113,221  combatants  is  10,678,2002. 
or  96Z.  4«.  3c2.  per  head.  The  total 
•estimate  for  the  peace  establishment 
of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
299,704  combatants,  including  offi- 
oers,  with  804  guns,  horsed^  is 
10,004,964^.,  or  33Z.  159.  od,  per 
liead,  and  this  includes  provision 
for  bringing  into  the  field  the  war 
•establishment,  526,826  combatants, 
with  1,272  guns,  of  field  troops, 
liacked  by  440,000  dep6t  and  garri- 
son troops.     Let  us  now  take  our 


estimate  for  non-effective  aerrices, 
2,296,800^.,  and,  adding  what  is  put 
down  for  the  reserve  forces,  we  bare 
for  both  3,579,100^.,  say  3^  nullioiUf 
which  is  equal  to  87^  million  francs, 
much  more  than  double  the  Belgian 
military  budget  (36,800,000),  and 
more  than  half  the  Italian  one 
(142^  millions)  ;  and  this  is  ckieflj 
for  past  servicefl,  and  a  portion  for 
possible  future  ones. 

In  putting  these  matters  in  sncli 
a  light  our  object  is  merely  to  iUni- 
trate  the  working  of  two  different 
systems,  and  not  in  the  least  to 
criticise  Mr.  Cardwell  or  his  prede- 
cessor  in  office,  much  lessto  sngges; 
that  one  shilling  of  fitirly  earned 
pensions  and  rewards  should  be  cut- 
tailed.  The  truth  is  the  world  il 
round  us  has  changed  in  this  respec' 
without  our  taki^  much  note  of 
it.  We  are  very  much  in  the  posi. 
tion  of  Rip  van  Winkle  on  rsTisitiDg 
his  native  village  after  his  long  nap. 
when  he  found  the  solemn  &oe  c>f 
George  Washington  occupying  on 
the 'village  signboard  the  positios 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
rubicund  visage  of  King  Georgt 
surmounted  by  a  well-powdered 
wig.  It  seems  however  that  we  ar^ 
at  length  awake  to  some  extent. 

For  surely  it  is  something  new  to 
hear  400,000  men  set  down  as  the 
proper  figure  at  which  the  land 
forces  of  the  United  ELingdom  shoali 
stand  for  home  service,  as  was  done 
by  Mr.  Cardwell  last  year :  no  donV. 
he  only  got  390,000  of  all  kindi 
together,  and  this  year  376,602  oa 
paper  and  excluding  the  Lnsh  militiii. 
Then,  again,  the  idea  of  the  cadre 
system  was  &vourably  entertained 
by  Parliament  last  year,  and  Ix)pi 
Elcho  found  support  at  both  sides 
of  the  House  for  his  motion  to  create 
an  army  of  reserve  by  means  of  the 
ballot.  This  year  sentence  of  con- 
demnation has  been  pronounced  on 
purchase  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  in  which 
the  Conmiander*in.Ghief  is  said  to 
concur;  and  on  the  brevet  system 
by  Captain  Vivian,  who  also  pointed 
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out  that  the  proportion  of  officers  to 
men  is  greater  with  us  than  any- 
where else. 

The  three  and  a  half  millions  put 
down  in  the  estimates  for  non- 
effective and  the  present  reserve 
forces  are  the  result  of, — ist.  The 
want  of  a  properly  organised  reserve 
force.  2nd.  The  system  of  purchase. 
3rd.  The  brevet,  which  is  merely  an 
awkward  expedient  for  remedying 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  pur- 
chase system,  ^thly.  The  utter 
disproportion  of  officers  to  rank  and 
file,  and  of  the  different  grades  of 
officers  amongst  themselves  which 
intensifies  all  the  other  evils  by  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  adopt  at  once 
an  organisation  suited  to  modem 
warfare,  keeping  the  non- effective 
votes  at  their  present  high  figure. 

Having  said  so  much  in  conmien- 
dation  of  what  has  been  proposed, 
we  mast  now  point  out  where  and 
why  Mr.  CardweU's  plans  for  the 
future  are  utterly  illusory.  After 
ledncing  the  infantry  battalions  to 
500  rank  and  file,  and  atotal  strength 
of  601 ,  and  the  cavalry  regiments  to 
48  2  of  all  ranks  with  300  horses  each ; 
he  tells  us  that  we  shall  have  at 
home  68  battalions,  1 9  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  106  batteries  of  artil- 
lery ;  this  number  must  of  course  in- 
clude a  gpreat  number  of  garrison  and 
other  unhorsed  batteries  ;  to  these 
he  adds  3,000  in  army  and  20,000 
militia  reserve,  and  makes  a  sum 
total  of  86,225  men  regular  troops, 
plus  23,000  of  the  two  reserves — in 
all  109,225  men  as  ''the  force  a/oaUahle 
not  merely  for  defence  hut  for  foreign 
war.^  This  is  of  course  the  correct 
'way  for  a  Secretary  of  State  to  sum 
up  when  he  comes  to  Parliament  to 
ask  for  pay,  subsistence,  clothing, 
<fcc.  A  staff  officer  whose  duty  it 
became  to  lay  before  the  Govern- 
ment an  estimate  of  what  force  is 
really  'available  for  foreign  war,* 
would  calculate  as  follows: — 68 
battaHons  at  601  of  all  ranks  is  equal 
to  40,868  infantry;  19  regiments  of 
cavalry  with  300  horses  each  makes 
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5,700 — rather  a  weak  proportion  of 
cavalry;  and  for  the  total  of  the 
two  arms  46,568,  from  which  10 
per  cent,  must  be  deducted  on 
account  of '  non-valeurs '  of  various 
kinds,  leaving  in  round  numbers 
42,000  men,  for  which  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  mille,  168  guns  or  28  batteries 
would  be  quite  sufficient.  No  officer 
who  knows  his  business  would  make 
out  a  larger  field  force  or  think  of 
including  all  the  dep6ts,  trained 
soldiers,  engineers,  gunners  and 
drivers  that  go  to  make  up  the 
balance  of  the  86,225  men.  As  to 
the  3,000  army  reserve,  not  quite 
2,000  exist  on  paper,  and  the  20,000 
militia  reserve  are  no  better  than 
recruits.  Mr.  Card  well  admits  that 
*  they  are  not  raised  but  only  pro- 
Tided  for  in  the  estimates.' 

Mr.  Cardwell  fondly  supposes 
that  he  has  introduced  the  cadre 
system  into  the  British  army,  but 
this  is  not  the  least  like  it.  That 
system  requires  *  pro  prime  *  a  fixed 
number  of  recruits  annually,  with  a 
certain  term  of  service  partly  under 
arms  (or  with  the  colours)  partly 
in  reserve,  as  also  a  fixed  peace  and 
a  fixed  war  establishment. 

As  to  the  purchase  system  we 
can  only  say  that  Mr.  Cardwell  has 
made  a  good  beginning  by  reducing 
the  number  of  subalterns,  but  it  is 
only  a  beginning,  and  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  finance  when  and 
how  the  whole  thing  shall  be  ter- 
minated. Strictly  speaking,  a  great 
lump  of  the  first  items  of  the  esti- 
mates (general  staff  regimental 
pay  and  allowances)  should  be 
transferred  to  that  part  of  the 
general  budget  devoted  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt,  for  it  is 
only  by  one  of  those  fictions  that 
are  supposed  to  contribute  so  much 
to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the 
British  constitution  that  the  in- 
terest chargeable  to  the  nation  on 
the  purchase  money  deposited  by 
the  officer  can  be  called  pay.  If 
Parliament  would  only  once  take 
heart  and  apply  all  surplus  reyenue 
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as  it  accrues  to  pay  off  this  portion 
of  the  debt,  for  it  is  nothing  else, 
the  door  would  be  opened  to  doing 
awaj  with  all  indirect  methods  of 
giving  some  compensation  to  officers 
who  have  spent  all  their  lives  in 
the  service,  as  for  instance  bj  man j 
of  the  staff  employments,  the  pay 
of  colonels  of  regiments,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  items,  of  even  substi- 
tuting a  system  of  direct  pensions 
for  these  roundabout  contrivances. 
The  brevet  is  another  roundabout 
contrivance  for  shoving  old  officers 
up  into  the  enjoyment  of  something 
like  a  remuneration  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  behold  its  results  in  the 
relative  numbers  of  our  general 
officers  to  that  of  other  States. 
There  are  in — 

Prussia  xai  altogether 

Fmnce  254  active,  a6o  retired  or  reserve 

Austria  soi  active,  369  retired 

Italy  144  all  told 

England  600  odd,  mostly  retired 

Spain  457  active,  8 1  retired — 5  3  S 

We  have  one  general  officer  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  every  288  effec- 
tives on  the  estimates,  and  all  this 
grows  out  of  purchase,  brevet,  and 
the  disproportion  of  officers  to 
men. 

Mr.  Gardwell  proposes  to  reduce 
the  number  of  officers,  and  we  per- 
fectly agree  with  him ;  only  he  does 
not  go  nearly  far  enough,  being,  no 
doubt,  hampered  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  purchase  system.  This  is, 
however,  not  merely  a  financial  but 
also  a  purely  military  question,  be- 
cause modem  tactics  require  quite 
a  different  organisation  from  what 
has  hitherto  sufficed.  For  this 
reason  and  because  it  is  simply 
justice  to  former  administrations  of 
the  army  to  show  that  it  is  not  an 
abuse  which  has  been  created,  but 
rather  one  into  which  we  have 
drifted  insensibly,  we  must  trespass 
on  the  reader's  kindness  with  a 
short  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
portion  of  military  organisation, 
and  the  infantry  being  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  army  we 


may  confine  ourselves  to  it.  The 
British  army  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  the  infiintry,  affords  a 
delightful  field  of  study  to  the  mili- 
tary antiquary.  In  many  of  its 
forms  he  at  once  recognises  the 
organisation  common  to  all  otber 
armies  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
ago,  still  existing  in  one  shape  or 
another,  whereas  everywhere  else 
this  has  been  everlastingly  varieii 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  tactics 
as  they  progressed.  The  general 
officer  holding  the  titular  rank  of 
colonel  and  receiving  an  emoln- 
ment,  up  to  a  very  recent  date  a 
percentage  on  clothing;  the  lien- 
tenant-colonel  commanding  what 
as  an  administrative  body  is  a 
regiment,  as  a  tactical  one  a  bat- 
talion ;  the  two  majors  taking  di^ 
tances  and  acting  as  poin^  on 
which  the  line  is  formed ;  the  twelve 
captains  and  a  number  of  other 
items,  notably  what  is  called  tl» 
regimental  system, — reproduce  the 
complete  old  stereotype  forms  asd 
tactics  of  the  Thirty  Years*  war 
when  the  rank  and  file  dreaded  more, 
and  not  without  reason,  the  stick  of 
the  corporal,  the  Spanish  cane  of  the 
sergeants,  and  the  half-pike  of  tk 
officer,  than  the  fire  of  the  enemj: 
and  having  been  once,  not  without 
much  dismal  work,  formed  into 
line  on  the  majors,  were  driven 
a  grands  coups  de  bdton  on  their 
opponents.  Any  one  dipping  into 
military  history  must  have  re- 
marked, probably  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  impatience,  how  armies 
used  to  be  drawn  up  in  line  oppoate 
to  one  another  without  mutual  in- 
terruption, and  when  evwythinir 
was  in  apple-pie  order  on  both 
sides  the  action  commenced,  per- 
haps late  in  the  evening,  perhaps 
only  the  next  morning,  and  it  must 
often  have  occurred  to  the  casnal 
reader  to  ask.  Why  on  earth  did  not 
A  fall  on  B  before  he  was  ready? 
The  answer  is,  because  he  conJd 
not,  the  tactics  of  those  days  not 
permitting  combat  to  be  combined 
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with  movement,  beyond  very  short 
distances,  except  m  the  case  of 
the  cavalry,  in  which  this  very 
combination  is  an  essential  part  of 
its  tactics — which  of  coarse  explains 
the  superior  valne  of  cavalry  for- 
merly. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  invented 
tactical  forms  and  methods  which 
enabled  him  to  combine  combat  and 
movement  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  had  been  previously  found  pos- 
sible ;  he  also  rendered  infantry  fire 
more  rapid;  nevertheless  when  he 
attempted  at  Colin  to  move  round 
the  front  of  the  Austro- Saxon  army 
and  attack  it  from  a  more  con- 
venient side  than  that  by  which  he 
had  arrived,  his  opponent  fell  upon 
him  with  his  cavalry  and  upset  his 
manoeuvres  :  and  here  let  us  observe 
that  Frederick's  tactics  have  always 
been  our  model  even  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Gomg  on  to  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  we  find  the 
very  name  of  regiment  disappear- 
ing, that  of  half  brigade  being  sub- 
stituted ;  the  old  regiment  had  been 
spUt  up  into  battahons,  the  majors 
were  converted  into  chefs  de  ba- 
taillons,  as  they  ore  everywhere 
bat  in  England,  and  the  tirailleur 
system  was  extensively  introduced, 
that  is  to  say,  a  still  farther  com- 
bination of  combat  with  movement 
was  attained  to.  We  did  not 
follow  this  movement.  Frederick's 
system  had  been  transplanted  into 
this  country ;  it  suited  the  obstinate 
dogged  bravery  of  the  nation,  and 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  small 
armies,  which  could  by  greater  per- 
fection of  evolutions  vanquish  less 
elaborately  drilled  ones.  Firearms 
were  still  too  imperfect  to  enable 
the  tirailleur  system  to  assert  its 
real  superiority. 

Napoleon  introduced  at  a  later 
period  the  system  of  attacks  in 
CQltmm,  anoUier  form  of  combat 
and  movement  combined,  but  it 
proved  a  failure,  especially  when 
large  columns  were  employed,  as  at 


Waterloo;  even  smaller  ones  were 
destroyed  by  artillery.  During 
this  period,  from  1790  up  to  18 15, 
the  introduction  of  the  tirailleur 
system  combined  with  columns 
brought  out  a  new  feature  in  war- 
fare—^Ae  adaptation  of  the  forms  of 
combat  to  those  of  the  ground^  the 
taking  advantage,  for  both  offensive 
and  defensive  purposes^  of  obstacles 
momentarily  occupied  and  aban- 
doned.  The  exercise-ground  with 
its  rectangular  figure  and  level  sur- 
face has  ceased  to  be  a  fair  counter- 
part of  the  field  of  battle,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  detail  instruction 
of  the  troops  has  been  transferred 
from  it  to  the  roads,  fields,  villages, 
and  valleys.  This  has  been  more 
or  less  slowly  recognised  and  acted 
upon  in  different  countries ;  nowhere, 
it  would  seem,  more  slowly  or  less 
perfectly  than  with  ourselves :  it  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  camps 
of  manoeuvre,  or  what  we  call  field- 
days,  otherwise  *  peacocking.' 

All  these  changes  in  general 
tactics  necessarily  brought  about 
corresponding  ones  in  the  functions 
of  the  officers  of  different  grades, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  part 
they  take  in  leading  the  troops. 
In  the  Thirty  Years'  war  we  read 
only  of  the  names  of  generals  com- 
manding the  wings  and  centre  of 
the  army,  and  the  work  was  done 
by  large  regiments  with  no  other 
subdivision  than  companies  even 
during  the  Seven  Years'  war ;  but 
long  before  1 8 1 5  the  tactical  units 
battalion,  squadron,  battery,  had 
become  the  groundwork  of  the 
military  machine,  and  the  detail 
of  their  direction  in  combat  had 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
colonels  of  regiments  to  those  of 
the  chefs  de  bataillon  and  d'esca- 
dron ;  in  fact,  the  majors  had  be- 
come more  or  less  independent  and 
responsible  leaders, — with  us  they 
remained  assistants  of  the  colonel, 
as  they  still  are.  We  have  there- 
fore simply  adhered  to  the  old  regi- 
mental system,  which  throws  fiie 
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whole  responsibility  of  leadership 
on  the  lieutenant-colonel,  who  com- 
mands in  realiiy  a  battalion  with 
officers  enough  to  fhrnish  a  regi- 
ment, and  who  simply  obliterates 
all  these  majors,  captains,  and  lieu- 
tenants by  taking  all  tactical 
authority  out  of  their  hands,  re- 
lieving them  of  all  responsibility, 
but  also  depriving  them  of  every 
incentive  to  acquire  tactical  know- 
ledge. This  however  is  precisely 
the  class  of  officers  into  whose 
hands  the  introduction  of  the 
breech-loading  rifle  has  thrown  an 
immense  amount  of  the  leadership 
in  combat,  so  much  indeed  that  the 
*  chef  de  bataillon '  has  been  in  his 
turn  shelved  to  a  certain  extent. 

Fifty  years  ago  good  hght  in- 
fantry could  fire  during  the  ad- 
vance, but  was  compelled  to  halt 
for  the  purpose  of  loading.  Now  a 
mixed  cham  of  tirailleurs  and  co- 
lumns of  companies  can  advance 
steadily  and  keep  up  a  rapid  fire, 
nearly  the  whole  control  being 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany officers.  This  requires  a 
small  number  of  strong  companies : 
the*  *  chef  de  bataillon  '  could  not 
direct  a  large  number,  and  strong 
columns  cannot  be  brought  into  the 
fire  of  the  first  Hne. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  organisation  of  the  British 
infantry  is  quite  different  from  this, 
and  that  it  should  be  totally  reor- 
ganised in  order  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  requirements  of 
modem  tactics.  There  can  be 
scarcely  imagined  anything  more 
absurd,  wasteful,  and  intractable  to 
manage  under  the  fire  of  breech- 
loaders than  a  battalion  of  ten  com- 
panies of  fifly,  sixty,  or  even  eighty 
rank  and  file  each,  with  three  field 
officers  and  an  adjutant-,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  twelve-company  battaJion 
that  Mr.  Cardwell  is  doing  away 
with.  No  such  organisation  exists, 
at  least  in  any  European  army.  In 
Prussia  a  battalion  has  a  total 
atrength  of  about  1,025  ™®^  ^^  ^^^ 


ranks,  divided  into  four  oompaoiei, 
with  four  captains,  fear  first  and 
eight  second  lieutenaiits,  one  major, 
and  one  adjutant^  and  the  work  is 
done  in  company  columns  (240- 
250  men  each),  four  of  which  can 
be    easily    handled    by  one  field- 
officer.     No  doubt  we  could  imitate 
this  by  dividing  our  regiments  into 
two  wings,  each  under  a  major,  and 
then  we  should  have  the  monstro- 
sity of  one  major,  five  captains,  and 
seven  to  eight  subalterns  being  pa( 
to  do  the  work  the  one  Prosaian 
captain  with  three  subaltema  does 
easily ;  and  further,  we  should  have 
a  lieutenant-colonel  leading  twosacli 
columns,  whilst  the  Prussian  major 
handles   four.     And   preciselj  be- 
cause modern  tactics  reqnire  this 
organisation,  we  find  the  Austrians, 
who  previously  divided  their  bat- 
talions   into    six    companies,  nov 
dividing'it  into  four,  as  do  also  tk 
Italians.     France   still  adheres  to 
her   eight-company  battaUons,  bet 
these  companies  have  at  least  the 
respectable    strength    of   115-iiJ 
men,  and  by  doubling  them  np  into 
four  grand  divisions  they  come  verj 
near  the  Prussian  organisation.  TLe 
Russians    have    nominally  twehe 
companies  on  their  war  establi^l:- 
ment,  but  four  of  these  would  bare 
to  be    newly  created,  and  vodd 
therefore     probably     remain    un- 
created. 

Mr.  CardweU  has,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  been  compelled 
to  do  something  that  veiy  mncH 
resembles  what  is  called  in  the 
police  reports  '  sweating  coin; '  tk 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  has 
sweated  our  in£ELntry  battalions  by 
filing  them  down,  whereas  they 
really  want  to  be  reminted.  The 
question  is  what  die  should  he  used 
for  this  purpose,  a  Prussian  or  a 
French  one  ?  Well,  there  are  cer- 
tain facts  connected  with  the  Indian 
and  colonial  service  of  oar  troo^ 
that  seem  to  render  the  latter  best 
suited;  then  again  we  mast  re- 
member that)   strange  as  it  maj 
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appear  to  some,  there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  it  would  be  a  real  injury 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  to 
weaken  the  regimental  messes  too 
jnach.  In  a  word,  the  organisation 
we  would  venture  to  propose  would' 
be  one  lieutenant -colonel,  one 
major,  eight  captains,  seventeen 
subalterns,  including  the  adjutant, 
and  of  course  eight  companies.  This 
would  give  a  peace  or  home  esta- 
blishment of  500  rank  and  file  for 
the  battalion,  a  somewhat  less  ab- 
surd strength  to  each  company, 
namely,  62-63  rank  and  file,  which 
would  bear  well  an  augmentation  to 
the  foreign  or  war  footing  of  42-43 
rank  and  file,  leaving  each  com- 
pany then  with  a  nominal  strength 
of  105  rank  and  file,  and  the  whole 
battalion  at  840,  which  would  work 
in  four  grand  divisions  in  the  field. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  older  officers 
will  object  to  this  kind  of  work,  but 
the  old  machinery  on  the  parade 
ground  is  now  out  of  date. 

A  still  greater  objection,  nay,  an 
outcry,  will  probably  be  made 
against  reducing  so  many  officers, 
nearly  double  of  what  Mr.  Cardwell 
proposed;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
Parliament  would  find  it  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  country  and 
the  army  to  deal  very  liberally  with 
ft  great  number  of  old  officers  who 
really  should  not  be  continued  in 
their  present  positions.  There  are 
to  our  own  knowledge  many  lieu- 
tenant-colonels commanding  batta- 
lions far  at  the  wrong  side  of  fifty, 
and  some  over  sixty  years  of  age. 
Then  again  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  subsequently  to  the  reductions, 
the  prospects  of  promotion  will  be 
much  improved  by  diminishing  the 
unduepreponderance  of  captains  and 
lieutenants  to  lieutenant-colonels. 
This  is  at  once  evident  when  we  con- 
sider how  much  nearer  the  junior 
captain  is  brought  to  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  the  junior  lieutenant 
to  the  major ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  army  wants  some- 
thing done  to  make  promotion  less 


snail-like  than  it  is.  We  have  lieu- 
tenant-colonels commanding  batta- 
lions at  an  age  that  places  the 
marechal-de-camp  or  major-general 
of  the  French  army  at  once  on  the 
retired  list. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  Beserve,  and  having 
already  discussed  the  general  princi- 
pies  of  the  cadre  or  reserve  system 
we  may  at  once  go  into  the  details. 
Mr.  Cardwell's  proposition  is  *  that 
all  soldiers  should  be  enlisted  for  a 
fuU  term  of  twelve  years,  six  with 
the  colours  and  six  in  the  reserve ; 
the  six  with  the  colours  not  to  be 
necessarily  enforced  in  the  case  of 
men  who  on  first  enlistment  join, 
regiments  just  returned  from  Indian 
or  foreign  service,  in  whose  case  it 
will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  period 
of  active  service  to  three  years. 
This  plan  we  object  to  in  limine. 
Six  years'  absence  from  the  colours 
has  been  proved  to  unfit  the  men 
for  field  service,  even  in  countries 
subject  to  the  conscription,  and 
where  every  one  having  his  regular 
home  could  be  called  out  for  a 
month's  training  every  year,  which 
Mr.  Cardwell  does  not  contemplate. 
In  Great  Britain,  with  its  floating 
population  and  total  absence  of  in- 
dividual control,  it  would  be  purely 
impossible  to  carry  it  out,  especially 
as  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  men  would  be  in  fact  absent  for 
nine  years,  which  makes  the  propo- 
sition perfectiy  iUusory.  A  man 
put  on  reserve  pay  of  4x2.  per  diem 
IS  very  likely  to  get  married  in 
three  or  four  years,  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  be 
could  escape  for  six  years ;  and  in 
nine  years  he  is  sure  to  have  a 
family.  Now  we  contend  that 
this  man,  whom  Mr.  Cardwell 
wants  to  caU  in  and  send.  Heaven 
knows  where,  on  active  service 
abroad,  is  really  unfit  for  anything 
but  home  service.  One  of  the  great 
economies  of  the  short- service  sys- 
tem is  that  you  get  rid  of  married 
soldiers,  and  of  H.M.'s  troopship 
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IlUhyia  amving  at  Portsmouth  with 
483  rank  and  tile,  78  women,  and 
19Z  children  of  the  — ^th  Regiment. 
The  reserve  pay  will,  it  is  highly 
probable,  prove  the  great  attraction 
to  men  entering  the  army,  and  it 
would  therefore  scarcely  be  possible 
to  curtail  the  term  of  service  during 
which  this  would  be  receivable. 
This  we  not  only  readily  admit,  but 
for  that  very  reason  contend  that 
the  full  term  of  service  should  be 
extended  to  fifteen  years,  with  the 
important  modification,  however, 
that  only  ten  years  should  belong 
to  the  line,  six  with  the  colours, 
four  in  reserve,  and  the  remaining 
five  to  the  militia  for  home  eervice 
exclusively,  which  would  thus  form 
a  real  second  reserve  to  the  army, 
and  be  in  fact  incorporated  with  it. 
It  will  never  do  to  continue  to  have 
two  sets  of  recruiters  in  the  market, 
and  two  kinds  of  reserve,  an  army 
reserve  aod  a  militia  r«Jerve.  Ji 
no  end  of  different  staffs  and  in- 
spections; and  as  to  the  reserve 
men  being  trained  in  the  evening 
by  gaslight  like  the  volunteers,  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves :  that  sort 
of  work  is  totaUy  useless  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  until  the  period 
has  arrived  when  battles  are  fought 
in  drill-sheds  by  driblets  of  squads 
after  work-hours.  It  would  be  wiser 
and  honester  to  say  at  once  we  can- 
not afford  to  keep  any  army. 

The  important  question  is.  How 
many  recruits  can  we  fiEtirly  calcu- 
late on  getting  regularly  every 
year  ?  What  we  have  hitherto  got 
afibrds  no  due,  because  the  condi- 
tions were  totally  different.  There 
was  neither  a  regular  steady  demand 
nor  a  uniform  price  paid;  we  be- 
lieve that  recruiting  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  both  are  secured.  What 
are  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  ?  We 
think  we  are  about  on  a  level  with 
Prussia,  and  the  other  German 
States,  who  easily  get  about  four  per 
mille  of  the  population  as  the  annual 
contingent  of  recruits.   The  popula- 


tion of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be 
set  down  at  30  millions  for  1871, 
which  would  give,  according  to  tb 
above  rate,  a  conscription  contingent 
of  1 20,000  men.  Lord  Elcho  stated 
in  Parliament  last  year  that  200,000 
men  come  of  age  annually,  bat  ve 
doubt  very  much,  looking  to  tlie 
enormous  proportion  of  factory  and 
mining  populations,  whether  more 
than  120,000  of  these  would  pass 
muster.  And  now  comes  the  gniui 
question  which,  if  answered  nn- 
satisfactorily,  would  involve  Mr. 
Cardwell's  plan  and  our  own  in  oo« 
common  ruin,  for  after  all  we  are  b 
the  same  boat  here.  It  is  this: 
Will  voluntary  enlistment,  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  of  ateadj 
and  equable  demand,  give  us  oik 
sixth  of  what  the  Prussian  cod* 
scription  would,  that  is  to  ssj  an 
annual  contingent  of  20,000  iv- 
cruits? 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  will  Then 
the  term  of  service  in  the  line  being 
ten  years  the  ten  classes  woold 
amount  to  20,000  x  10  =  zoo,ooo 
men ;  and  supposing  further  the 
whole  army  to  be  on  the  peace  foot- 
ing, and  with  the  colours  forsiz  jeui, 
we  should  have  a  pennanent  pcare 
establishment  of  120,000  men,  in- 
cluding non-commissioned  officers; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  four  dassei 
of  reserve  men — say,  making  allow- 
ance for  death  rate,  18,000  x  4^ 
72,000  reserve  men  to  complete  the 
army  to  its  war  footing  of  102,00c 
men.  This  calculation  would  not 
be  affected  in  the  least  degree  br 
one  portion  of  the  troops  being 
placed  on  the  complete  or  war  foot> 
ing  whilst  another  portion  wa.« 
placed  on  a  reduced  estabhsbmest 
by  sending  one  or  two  classes  to 
the  reserve  after  four  and  five  in- 
stead of  six  years*  presence  with  the 
colours,  provided  always  that  the 
20,000  recruits  were  regalBTlj 
enrolled  every  year,  and  in  thi^ 
way  compensation  might  be  irade 
at  home  for  extra  troops  abroad 
and  temporary  savings  of  30,000  to 
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45,000  men  effected  witHoat  Te« 
dacing  the  real  strength  of  the 
army. 

We  put  the  peace  strength  of  the 
battalion  at  6oo,  the  war  ditto  at 
900,  in  ronnd  numbers,  that  is  to 
eaj,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three. 
Consequently  for  the  infantry  troops 
one  half  the  peace  establishment 
would  suffice  to  bring  them  np  to 
the  war  ditto,  or  applying  it  to  the 
whole  army,  only  60,000  reserve 
men  of  the  7  2,000  would  be  required, 
leaving  a  margin  of  1 2,000  men  to 
cover  what  we  should  call  a  're- 
cruiting reserve,'  and  to  meet  extra- 
ordinary mortality.  But  some  de- 
duction must  be  made  from  this 
1 2,000  on  account  of  the  mounted 
troops  which,  on  account  of  the 
horses,  must  be  kept  complete,  and 
consequently  the  men  would  serve 
their  ten  years  with  the  colours, 
which  does  not  affect  the  calcula* 
tion  in  the  slightest  degree,  and 
although  apparently  an  injustice  to 
conscribed  cavalry  soldiers,  would 
be  none  to  voluntary  enlistment 
men,  who  choose  their  arm  with 
their  eyes  open. 

At  the  termination  of  the  ten 
years'  liability  for  line,  that  is 
foreign  service,  the  man  would  go 
with  4^.  per  diem  to  the  militia  for 
home  service  exclusively  for  five 
years.  Applying  the  reductions  for 
the  death-rate  to  each  class  that 
passed  from  the  line  to  the  militia, 
we  find  16,650,  which,  multiplied 
by  five,  gives  a  sum  total  of  83,250 
men  for  the  noilitia.  The  total  re- 
sult of  the  whole  plan  would  be : 
Annual  contingent  of  recruits 
20,000  (permanent)  :  Peace  estab- 
lishment of  line,  1 20,000  (subject  to 
modification) :  War  ditto  192,000 
men  (always  available),  plus  83,000 
militia,  equal  in  all  to  275,000  men. 

Supposing  this  system  to  be  in 
operation,  the  sixty-eight  battalions 
now  at  home  would  give  61,200  in- 
fantry, which,  with  83,000  militia, 
or  even  50,000  of  that  force,  would 
he  quite  a  different  affair  from  what 


we  have.  The  cavalry  would  be  too 
weak.  This  arm  must  be  always 
kept  complete  in  horses :  it  is  simply 
waste  of  money  to  do  otherwise,  as 
has  been  recognised  and  acted  on 
by  every  Government  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  to  be 
effected  by  reduction  of  companies, 
Jbc,  it  would  be  possible  to  effect 
still  greater  ones  by  amalgamating 
the  separate  staffs  for  recruiting, 
for  pensioners,  for  militia  inspection, 
and  eventually,  the  depdts  might 
be  also  reduced.  One  great  gain 
would  be  that  as  there  would  be  no 
greater  demand  for  recruits  at  the 
moment  of  a  war  breaking  out  than 
in  any  other  year,  so  there  would 
be  no  greater  difi&culty  in  obtaining 
them. 

Want  of  space  will  not  permit  of 
our  going  into  the  detail  of  the 
finance,  but  if  we  propose  to  keep 
the  men  on  the  reserve  pay  of  \d. 
for  three  years  longer  than  Mr. 
Cardwell  does,  we  also  propose  to 
effect  reductions  in  other  respects 
that  more  than  counterbalance  this. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the 
military  aid  to  be  afforded  by  the 
mother  country  to  some  of  the  colo- 
nies, viz.  Canada,  the  Cape,  and 
Australia.  If  the  systems  we  pro- 
pose above  were  adopted,  in£Euitry 
battalions  could  be  sent  out  on  the 
peace  strength,  and  the  colonial 
governments  might  be  empowered 
to  hand  over  to  them  regular  annual 
classes  of  recruits  for  three  years' 
training,  the  colonial  governments 
paying  all  the  expenses ;  by  degrees 
this  would  lay  the  foundation  in  the 
colonies  of  a  regular  Landwehr 
system,  and  an  English  battalion  of 
500  rank  and  file  could  be  sent  out 
on  an  emergency,  and  completed 
there  to  1,000  or  1,200  rank  and  file. 

The  War  Office  organisation,  and 
Mr.  Cardwell's  demand  for  two 
Parliamentary  aides-de-camp  to  as- 
sist  him  in  liying  replies  to  more 
or  less  pertinent  questions  in  the 
House,  demand  some  consideration. 
Let  us  take  the  latter  first.     The 
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questions  asked  refer  either  to  some 
oflen  imaginary  grievances  of  indi- 
yidnals  or  classes  of  officers,  which, 
bj  the  way,  seldom  reflect  mach 
credit  on  the  British  army,  and 
should  be  disconntenanced  as  much 
as  possible ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  refer  to  some  absu^ty  that 
has  taken  place,  as,  for  instance, 
the  £Bunou8  Hounslow  commissariat 
affair  a  couple  of  years  ago;  per- 
haps, also,  they  may  have  their 
origin  in  iiie  ambition  of  some  pri- 
vate member  to  emnlate  the  fieime 
of  the  late  Joseph  Hume  as  a  cutter 
down  of  the  estimates  in  Committee. 
The  sparring  that  goes  on  with  this 
latter  class  of  questions  has  always 
reminded  ns  of  the  play  called 
'  thimble  rig :'  the  querist  can  never 
find  the  pea,  although  many  of  the 
bystanders  know  well  where  it  is. 
Seriously  speaking,  a  Parliament  is 
a  very  inefficient  instrument  for 
regulating  military  matters.  The 
South  German  States  made  a  nice 
mull  of  their  armies  previous  to 
1866,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
Messrs.  Stanton  and  Welles  showed, 
about  the  same  time,  the  value  of 
the  American  system,  which  re- 
lieves  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
this  sort  of  waste  of  time.  What 
Mr.  Cardwell  proposes  to  do  is  in 
fact  to  shove  on  the  shoulders  of  in- 
dividual members  of  Parliament  a 
portion  of  the  detail  administration 
of  the  army.  It  is  perhaps  a  big 
word  to  say,  but  Parliament  is  and 
always  has  been  the  real  obstacle  to 
introducing  a  timely  reform  of  the 
'  errors  and  faults  of  our  military 
system,'  as  the  late  Colonel  Leach 
used  to  call  them.  A  good  organi- 
sation of  the  whole  military  depart- 
ment would  obviate  the  necessity 
for  all  this  question-asking. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  of  our 
doincr  more  than  indicatine  what 
this  might  be.    The  main  pLdple 


governing  all  military  action  is 
subordination,  that  governing  tbe 
British  constitution  is  co-<»^dination 
of  independent  authorities.  Tlio 
practical  question  is  therefore  to 
determine  ai  what  point  the  cor^(/». 
tional  principle  should  merge  uto 
the  purely  mHiiary  one.  Unity  of 
action  on  the  one  hand,  and  minis. 
terial  responsibility  on  the  other. 
require  that  this  point  shonld  b? 
es^blished  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  War  Office  in  the  hierarchin! 
ladder.  We  cannot,  for  o\mm 
reasons,  put  a  military  cabinet  of 
the  Sovereign  above  the  War  Oioe. 
and  leaving  to  this  body  the  poiplj 
administrative  part  of  the  work, 
convert  it  into  an  outrigger ;  neither 
will  it  do  to  put  the  Command?!- 
in- Chief  under  all  the  various  fae»ii 
of  which  the  War  Office  is  neces- 
sarily composed,  because  all  nnitj 
of  action  would  be  (is?)  tbererj 
destroyed.  Give  the  Secretarr  v. 
State  in  Pall  Mall  a  council  con- 
sisting of  the  heads  of  the  fioanci^ 
and  administrative  departments  d 
the  War  Office,  to  which  add  tee 
Adjutant  and  Quartermaster-Geiie- 
rals  and  other  chiefe  of  the  exec:* 
tive  departments  &om  the  Hors^ 
Guards,  when  their  presence  is  re- 
quired. This  board,  or  council 
holding  its  sittings  regnlarlj  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Secretary  c 
State,  will  put  bim  in  a  position  to 
overlook  the  whole  work,  comma- 
nicate  to  the  Commander-in-Cliier, 
as  a  co-ordinate  authority,  what  i$ 
required  to  be  done,  what  provision 
has  been  made  for  doing  it,  aac 
leave  him  unfettered  in  the  execa- 
tion.  The  work  would  probabh 
then  be  much  better  done,  ao- 
fewer  questions  arise  to  he  answered: 
moreover  the  military  council  wonki 
furnish  replies  to  such  as  were  per- 
tinent. 
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FATHER  NBWMAK   ON  *  THE    GRAMMAR  OF  ASSENT.'  > 

THIRTY  years  ago,  wlien  the  ten-  themselyes  and  cannot  all  be  riglit, 

dencies    Romewards     of    the  and  although  points  on  which  those 

English  High  Churchmen  were  first  competent  to  form  an  opinion  diflfer, 

becoming  yisible,   Dr.  Arnold  ex*  in  all  other  things  we  agree  to  hold 

pressed   his    own  opinion   of   the  doubtfdl,  they  tell  ns  that  doubt  is 

reasonableness  of  the  movement  in  a  sin,  that  we  can  be  and,  ought  to 

the  brief  sentence,  '  Believe  in  the  be  entirely  certain,  that  a  complete 

Pope !    I  would  as  soon  believe  in  and  utter  acquiescence  which  ez- 

Jupiter.'   Whether  belief  in  Jupiter  eludes  the  possibility  of  mistake,  is 

may  hereafter  become  possible,  time  a  frame  of  mind  at  once  possible 

will  show.    Necromancy  has  been  and  philosophically  just, 

revived  in  s{»rit-rapping.    We  have  It  is  this  seeming  paradox  which 

converts  to  Islam  among  us,  and  Dr.  Newman  undertakes  to  prove. 

Bngland  is  the   chosen  recruiting.  His  book  is  composed  with  elabo- 

pt)imd  of  the  Mormon  Apostles ;  jate  art,  which  is  the  more  striking 

^hile  this  book  before  us    is  an  the    more    frequently    we    peruse 

attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  it.    Every  line,  every  word  tells, 

iblest   of   living    men,    to    prove  from  the  opening  sentence  to  the 

hat  there  is  no  reasonable  standing  last. 

froond  between  Atheism  and  sub-  His  object,  from  the  beginning 
nission  to  the  Holy  See — submis-  to  the  end,  is  to  combat  and  over- 
don  not  outwardly  only,  or  partially,  throw  the  position  of  Locke,  that 
)T  conditionally,  as  to  an  authority  reasonable  assent  is  proportioned  to 
rhich  has  historical  claims  upon  evidence,  and  in  its  nature,  there- 
is,  and  may  possibly  or  probably  fore,  admits  of  degrees, 
leserve  our  allegiance ;  but  submis-  He  commences  with  an  analysis 
ion  complete  and  entire,  the  un-  of  the  elementary  mental  processes, 
esenred  resignation  of  our  moral  He  divides  '  assent '  into  *  notional  ^ 
>nd  spiritual  intelligence.  The  and  '  real.'  He  calls  notional  *  as- 
/hurch  of  Borne,  and  indeed  all  sent,' that  which  we  give  to  general 
eligions  dognxatic  systems,  are  not  propositions,  scientific,  literary,  or 
ontent  with  insisting  that  there  is  philosophical ;  real  assent,  the  con- 
high  probability  in  their  favour,  elusions  which  we  form  in  matters 
'hey  call  themselves  infallible,  of  fact,  either  in  our  sensible  per- 
'hey  demand  on  our  part  an  ab-  ceptions,  or  in  the  application  of 
oluto  certainiy  that  they  are  right,  principles  to  details.  He  professes 
nd  although  they  disagree  among  to  show  how,  from  our  intellectual 
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constitution,  we  are  unable  to  rest 
in  probabilities,  and  rightly  or 
wrongly  pass  on  to  a  sensation  of 
certainty ;  how,  notwithstanding 
exceptions  which  cannot  wholly  be 
got  over,  the  conviction  that  we 
have  hold  of  the  trath  is  an  evi- 
dence to  us  that  we  have  hold  of  it 
in  reality.  Our  beliefs  are  borne  in 
upon  our  minds,  we  know  not  how, 
durectly,  indirectly,  by  reason,  by 
experience,  by  emotion,  imagina- 
tion, and  all  the  countless  parts  of 
our  complicated  nature.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  analyse  the  grounds 
of  our  faith,  but  the  faith  is  none 
the  less  justifiable.  And  thus,  after 
being  led  by  the  hand  through  an 
intricate  series  of  mental  phenome- 
na, we  are  landed  in  the  Catholic 
religion  as  the  body  of  truth  which 
completely  commends  itself  to  the 
undistorted  intellectual  perception. 
The  argument  is  extremely  subtle, 
and  often  difficult  to  follow,  but  the 
difficulty  is  in  the  subject  rather 
than  in  the  treatment.  Dr.  New- 
man has  watched  and  analysed 
the  processes  of  the  mind  with  as* 
much  care  and  minuteness  as 
Ehrenberg  the  organisation  of  ani- 
malcule. The  knotted  and  tangled 
skein  is  disengaged  and  combedout 
till  every  fibre  of  it  can  be  taken  up 
separately  and  examined  at  leisure ; 
while  all  along,  hints  are  let  &11 
firom  time  to  time,  expressions, 
seemingly  casual,  illustrations,  or 
notices  of  emotional  peculiarities, 
every  one  of  which  has  its  purpose, 
and,  to  the  careful  reader,  is  a  sign- 
post of  the  road  on  which  he  is 
travelling. 

Yet  we  never  read  a  book,  unless 
the  Ethics  of  Spinoza  be  an  excep- 
tion, which  is  less  convincing  in  pro- 
portion to  its  abihiy.  You  feel  that 
^  you  are  in  the  hands  of  a  thinker 
of  the  very  highest  powers;  yet 
they  are  the  powers  rather  of  an 
intellectual  conjuror  than  of  a 
teacher  who  commands  your  confi- 
dence. You  are  astonished  at  the 
skill  which  is  displayed,  and  unable 


to  explain  away  the  resolts ;  bat  ycm 
are  conscious  all  the  time  that  yon 
are  played  with ;  you  are  perplexed 
but  you  are  not  attracted;  andTm- 
less  you  bring  a  Catholic  conclusion 
ready  made  with  you  to  the  stodT, 
you  certainly  will  not  arrive  at  it 
For  it  is  not  a  simple  acknowledg- 
ment that  Catholicism  may  peilaps 
be  true  that  is  required  of  ns,  or 
even  that  it  is  probably  true,  and 
that  a  reasonable  person  miglit  see 
cause  for  joining  the  Boman  com- 
munion.    This  ia  not  oonvicticm  £ 
all,  nor  is  it  related  in  any  waj  to  t 
religious  frame  of  mind.    We  art 
expected  rather  to  feel  CatholidsE 
^to    be    absolutely    necessary  m 
'*  completely  true — ^true,  not  as  »: 
inference  from  argument,  but  ^ 
imposed  by  a  spiritual  commacd- 
true,   in  a  sense  which  allovrs  o 
possibility  of  error,  and  cannot  ul 
ought  not  to  endure  contradicaoL 
'The  highest  opinion   oi  Protes- 
tants in  religion,'  he  says, '  is  gese- 
rally  speaking,  assent  to  a  proba- 
bility,  as    even    Butler   has  bee 
understood    or    misunderstood  t? 
teach,  and  therefore  consistent  wir 
the  toleration  of  its  contradictoiy ' 
The  creed,  therefoj^  which  we  r- 
to  accept  is  the   Bomamsm  wil 
which,  we  are  familiar  in  iiistorj. 
persecuting  from  the  neccssitT  ■: 
the  case,  for  it  cannot,  wha«  it  l^^ 
the  power,  permit  opposition.   N- 
heterodox  opinion    can   be  borce 
with,  or  be  even  heard  in  its  ot: 
defence.     '  Since  mere  aigomeat 
Father  Newman  says  elsewhere,  'i* 
not  the  measure  of  assent,  no  o&r 
can  be  called  certain  of  a  prop^* 
sition  whose  mind  does  not  spono* 
neously  and  promptly  reject  on  the? 
first  suggestion,  as  idle,  as  impei^ 
tinent,  as  sophistical,  anyobjectioci 
which    are    directed   against  iti 
truth.     No  man  is  certain  of  a  tre'i 
who  can  endure  the  thonght  of  i» 
contradictory  existing  or  occuninji 
and  that  not  from  any  set  purp«« 
or  eflFort  to  reject  it,  bnt^  as  I  hart 
said)  by  the  spontaneons  action  of 
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the  intellect.  What  is  contradictory 
to  it  with  its  apparatus  of  argument, 
fades  out  of  the  mind  as  fast  as 
it  enters  it.' 

We  are  familiar  with  this  mode 
of  thought,  but  it  is  not  character- 
istic of  intelligent  persons.  The 
Irish  magistrate  having  listened  to 
one  side  of  a  question  declared  him- 
self satisfied;  he  had  heard  enough, 
he  said,  and  anything  further  was 
either  superfluous  or  perplexed  his 
judgment.  In  a  crimiiuJ  trial,  when 
the  facts  have  been  known  and  dis- 
cnssed  beforehand,  both  judge  and 
jury,  from  the  constitution  of  their 
minds,  must  have  formed  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
which  must  have  amounted  often  to 
certainty;  but  when  the  prisoner 
comes  before  them  it  becomes  their 
dnty  to  dismiss  out  of  their  minds 
every  prepossession  which  they 
may  have  entertained.  Instead  of 
rejecting  suggestions  inconsistent 
with  such  prepossessions  they  are 
bound  to  welcome  them,  and  to  look 
for  them,  with  the  most  scru- 
pnlons  impartiality.  The  man  of 
science  is  unworthy  of  his  name  if 
he  disdains  to  listen  to  objections 
to  a  favourite  theory.  It  is  trough 
a  conviction  of  the  inadequacy  of 
all  formulas  to  coveir  the  facts  of 
nature,  it  is  by  a  constant  recollec- 
tion of  the  falubility  of  the  best  in- 
structed intelligence,  and  by  an  un- 
intermittent  scepticism  wmch  goes 
oat  of  its  way  to  look  for  difficul- 
ties, that  scientific  progress  has 
been  made  possible.  So  long  as 
Father  Newman's  method  prevailed 
ia  Europe,  every  branch  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  was  doomed  to 
barrenness.  Why  are  we  to  fall 
back  upon  it  now,  in  the  one  de- 
partment in  which,  according  to 
theologians,  error  is  most  dan- 
gerous? 

To  give  a  sketch  of  his  argument. 

We  entertain  propositions,  he 
tells  us,  in  three  ways — we  doubt, 
we  draw  inferences,  and  we  assent. 
Doubt  is,  of  course,  the  opposite  of 


certainty.  Inferences  being  from 
premises  to  conclusions  are  sfill  con- 
ditional, for  our  premises  may  be 
incorrect  or  inadequate.  Assent, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  its  nature 
unconditional ;  it  means  that  we 
are  quite  certain,  and  know  that 
we  cannot  be  wrong. 

We  assent  notionally  when  we 
accept  a  general  proposition  as  un- 
doubtedly true,  as  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  its  part,  or  that  the 
planets  move  in  eUipses,  or  again, 
when  we  read  a  book  and  intellec- 
tually go  along  with  its  meaning 
without  personally  or  particularly 
applying  it.  We  assent  really  to 
anything  which  comes  home  in  de- 
tail to  our  feelings  or  our  senses, 
and  is  directly  recognised  as  true 
by  ourselves.  Dr.  Newman  gives 
a  beautiful  illustration : 

Let  ufl  consider,  too,  how  differputlj 
young  and  old  are  affected  by  the  words  of 
some  classic  author,  such  as  Homer  or 
Horace.  Passages,  which  to  a  boy  are  but 
rhetorical  commonplaces,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  a  hundred  others  which  any 
clever  writer  might  supply,  which  he  gets 
by  heart  and  thinks  very  fine,  and  imitates, 
as  he  thinks,  successfuUy,  in  his  own  flow- 
ing yersification,  at  length  come  home  to 
him,  when  long  years  have  passed,  and  he 
has  had  experience  of  life,  and  pierce  him 
as  if  he  had  never  before  known  them,  with 
their  sad  earnestness  and  vivid  exactness. 
Then  he  comes  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
lines,  the  birth  of  some  chance  morning  or 
evening  at  an  Ionian  festival,  or  among  the 
Sabine  hills,  have  lasted  generation  after 
generation,  for  thousands  of  years,  with  a 
power  over  the  mind,  and  a  diarm,  which 
the  current  literature  of  his  own  day,  with 
all  its  obvious  advantages,  is  utterly  unable 
to  rival. 

The  history,  the  occupations^ 
the  studies  of  every  man  provide 
him  with  a  multitude  of  assents 
of  this  kind.  Proverbs  become 
as  it  were  realised  when  we  feel 
the  application  of  them.  Opinions 
taken  up  as  notions  acquire  the 
stamp  of  certainty,  and  men  are 
only  properly  themselves  when 
their  thoughts  thus  acquire  stability 
and  they  are  no  longer  blown  about 
by  gusts  of  argument.      Then  only 
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tfaej  learn  to  step  out  firmly  with 
■confidenoe  ancL  self-reliance. 

Assents,  Dr.  Newman  repeats, 
differ  in  kind  firom  inferences.  We 
may  infer  from  observation  the  pro- 
bable existence  of  an  intelligent 
Creator,  bnt  we  are  still  far  from  the 
conviction  which  is  required  for 
practical  service,  and  life  is  not 
long  enough  for  a  religion  built  on 
speculative  conclusions.  Life  is  for 
action.  We  cannot  wait  for  proof 
or  we  shall  never  begin  to  obey. 
*  If  we  insist  on  proof  for  every- 
thing we  shall  never  come  to 
action.  .  .  To  act  we  must  assume, 

and  that  assumption  is  faith 

If  we  commence  with  scientific 
.knowledge  and  argumentative  proof, 
or  lay  any  g^eat  stress  upon  it  as 
the  basis  of  personal  Christianity, 
or  attempt  to  make  men  moral  or 
religious  by  Hbraries  and  museums, 
let  us  in  consistency  take  chemists 
for  our  cooks  and  mineralogists  for 
our  masons.' 

This  is  perfectly  true  as  regards 
individual  persons.  The  clerk  in 
Eastcheap,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says, 
cannot  be  for  ever  verifying  his 
ready  reckoner.  Yet  the  conclusions 
on  which  we  act  are  nevertheless 
resting  on  producible  evidence  some- 
where, if  we  cannot  each  of  us  pro- 
duce it  ourselves.  They  are  the 
accumulations  of  past  experience 
and  intellectual  thought,  which  are 
tested,  enlarged,  or  modified  by  the 
practice  of  successive  generations. 
We  accept  them  confidently,  not 
from  any  internal  conviction  that 
they  are  necessarily  true,  but  from 
an  inference  of  another  kind,  that 
if  not  true  they  would  have  been 
disproved.  The  believer  at  first 
hand  can  always  give  a  reason  for 
the  fidtn  that  is  in  him.  He  believes, 
and  he  knows  why  he  behoves,  and 
he  can  produce  his  reasons  in  a 
form  which  shall  be  convincing  to 
others.  The  believer  at  second 
hand  believes  in  his  teacher,  and 
can  give  a  reason  for  regarding  that 
teacher  as  an  authority.  The  mason 


need  not  himself  be  a  mineTalogiBi, 
but  if  the  master  builder  who  em- 
ploys him  knows  nothing  of  the 
properties  of  stone,  hifi  labour  viB 
be  thrown  away.  The  cook  inhents 
the  traditionary  rules  of  his  ait»  bm 
if  he  introduces  novelties  in  food 
he  must  either  call  in  the  c^emisi 
to  advise  him,  or  he  wiU  try  his 
expenments  at  the  risk  of  oar  Hves. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  k 
point  where  we  differ  from  Father 
Kewman  essentially;  but  we  are 
already  on  our  guard  against  hi^ 
method.  His  aim  is  to  make  m 
acknowledge  that  in  oomnion  things 
we  feel  a  certainty  disproportionied 
to  the  evidence  which  can  be 
produced  to  justify  it.  It  appean 
to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  Locke's 
position  remains  uuBhalren  ;  ths: 
every  sound  conviction  -which  wr 
have  can  be  traced  nltimatelT  t« 
experience,  and  that  the  tenadcj 
with  which  we  hold  it  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  proportioned  to  the  uniformitj 
of  that  experience. 

From  real  assents  in  general,  we 
pass  to  assents  in  matters  of  ndigion. 

^  What  is  a  dogma  of  fiuth  r ' 
Father  Newman  asks,  '  and  what 
is  to  believe  it?  A  dogma  is  » 
proposition.  It  stands  for  a  notkm 
or  a  thing,  and  to  believe  it  is  to 
give  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  it  as 
atanding  for  one  or  the  other.  To 
give  a  real  assent  to  it  is  an  act  of 
religion ;  to  give  a  notional  is  & 
theological  act.  It  is  discerned 
rested  in,  and  appropriated  as  a 
reality  by  the  religious  imagination. 
It  is  held  as  a  ^th  by  ilie  theo- 
logical intellect.' 

The  first  of  such  dogmas  or  pro- 
positions contains  '  b^ef  in  God.' 
He  disclaims  necessarily  the  inten- 
tion of  proving  the  reasonableness 
of  this  beUef.  He  denies  b^ief  to 
be  the  result  of  argument,  and 
therefore  he  wiU  not  argue.  He 
proposes  rather  to  investigate  the 
mental  process  which  the  words  '  I 
.believe  in  God  '  imply,  yet  he  can- 
not escape  &om  the  conditiaDs  of 
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haman  thought,  and  while  he  will 
not  allow  belief  to  be  an  inference, 
he  argaes  like  anybody  else  that  it 
follows  irresistibly  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  onr  nature.  Nowhere  in 
the  English  language  will  be  found 
the  reasons  for  believing  in  a  moral 
power  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
universe,  drawn  out  more  clearly  or 
more  persuasively.  There  are  no 
gratuitous  assumptions— -no  appeals 
to  the  imagination.  He  lays  the 
facts  of  personal  experience  before 
us :  he  indicates  the  conclusion  at 
which  they  point:  and  when  the  con- 
clusion is  conceded,  the  obligations 
of  obedience  follow.  He  draws  the 
inference  though  he  will  not  allow  it 
to  be  an  inference.  '  Inference,*  he 
seems  to  say,  '  has  no  power  of  per- 
suasion and  involves  no  duties.' 
Inference  is  but  a  graduated  proba- 
bility, and  involves  the  toleration 
of  an  opposite  opinion.  But  proba- 
bility, as  Butler  says,  is  the  guide  of 
onr  lives,  and  may  involve  duties  as 
completely  as  certainty.  Has  a  child 
no  duties  to  his  father  because  it  is 
possible,  though  infinitely  unlikely, 
that  his  mother  may  have  been  un- 
faithful to  her  vows  ? 

The  argument  itself  stands  thus. 
We  regret  to  do  injustice  by  com- 
pression to  its  singtdar  lucidity. 

*  Can  we,'  i^ther  Newman  asks, 
'  give  a  real  assent  to  the  proposition 
thftt  there  is  one  God — ^not  an  anvma 
fnu7M£t  merely  or  an  initial  force,  but 
God  as  the  word  is  understood  by 
the  Theist  and  the  Christian,  a  per- 
sonal Gk)d,  the  Author  and  bus- 
tainer  of  aU  things — ^the  Moral 
Governor  of  the  world  P  '  He  says 
that  we  can,  and  that  we  can  be 
certain  of  it — that  it  is  a  truth  which 
eveiy  reasonable  person  is  able  and 
ought  to  acknowledge.  He  does 
not  look  for  what  has  been  called 
scornfully  'a  clock-making  Di- 
vinity.' The  evidences  of  a  con- 
triving intellect  in  nature,  of  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
weigh  but  little  with  him.  There 
is  no  Aiorality  ia  the  physical  con- 


stitution of  things.  The  elements 
know  nothing  of  good  and  evil; 
and  we  can  arrive  on  this  road  only 
at  a  power  adequate  to  the  effects 
which  we  witness.  The  water  wiU 
not  rise  higher  than  its  source. 
The  created  world  is  finite,  and  can 
tell  us  nothing  of  an  Infinite  Creator. 
The  root  of  religious  belief  lies  in 
the  conscience  and  in  the  sense  of 
moral  obligation. 

I  assnme,  then  (says  Father  Newman),  that 
Conscience  has  a  legitimate  place  among  onr 
mental  acts ;  as  really  so,  as  the  action  of 
memoiy,  of  reasoning;  of  imagination,  or  as 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  that»  as  there  are 
objects  which,  when  presented  to  the  mind, 
cause  it  to  feel  grief,  regret,  joy,  or  desire, 
so  there  are  things  which  exdte  in  us  appro- 
bation or  blame,  and  which  we  in  conse- 
quence call  right  or  wrong ;  and  which,  ex- 
perienced in  ourselves,  kindle  in  us  the 
specific  sense  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  a  good  or  bad  con- 
science. This  being  taken  for  granted,  I 
shall  attemjyt  to  show  that  in  this  special 
feeling,  which  follows  on  the  commission  of 
what  we  call  right  and  wrong,  lie  the 
materials  for  the  real  apprehension  of  a 
Biyine  Sovereign  and  Judge. 

The  feeling  of  conscience  being,  I  repeat, 
a  certain  keen  sensibility,  pleasant  or 
painAil, — self-approyal  ana  hope,  or  com- 
punction and  fear, — attendant  on  certain 
of  our  actions,  which  in  consequence  we 
call  right  or  wrong,  is  twofold: — it  is  a 
moral  sense,  and  a  sense  of  duty ;  a  judg- 
ment of  the  reason  and  a  magisterial  dic- 
tate. 

Conscience,  it  is  evident,  does  not 
furnish  a  rule  of  right  conduct.  It 
has  sometimes  been  the  sanction  of 
crime.  Sometimes  it  is  at  a  loss  to 
decide.  Sometimes  it  gives  con- 
tradictory answers.  Conscienoe 
made  St.  Paul  into  a  persecutor. 
Conscience  has  made  kings  into 
^prants,  and  subjects  into  rebels. 
It  is  not  a  rule  of  right  conduct, 
but  it  is  a  sanction  of  right  conduct. 
It  assures  us  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  right,  and  that  when  we 
know  what  it  is  we  are  bound  to 
do  it.  '  Half  the  world  would  be 
puzzled  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
the  moral  sense,  but  every  one 
knows  what  is  meant  by  a  good  or 
bad  conscienoe.    Conscience  is  ever 
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forcing  ns  on  by  threats  and  hj 
promises,  that  we  mnst  follow  the 
right  and  avoid  the  wrong :  so  &r 
it  is  one  and  the  same  in  the  mind 
of  every  one,  whatever  be  its  parti- 
cnlar  errors  in  particular  minds  as 
to  the  acts  which  it  orders  to  be 
done  or  to  be  avoided.  ...  It  does 
not  repose  in  itself  like  the  sense  of 
beauty.  ...  It  vaguely  reaches  for- 
ward to  something  beyond  self,  and 
dimly  discerns  a  sanction  higher 
than  self  for  its  decisions,  as  evi- 
denced in  that  keen  sense  of  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  which  in- 
forms them.  And  hence  it  is  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  con- 
science as  a  voice,  a  term  which  we 
never  should  think  of  applying  to 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful :  and 
moreover  a  voice  or  the  echo  of  a 
voice  imperative  and  constraining, 
like  no  other  dictate  in  the  whole 
of  our  experience.' 

Now  what  does  this  imply  ? 
Father  Newman  introduces  a  subtle 
distinction  of  which  we  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  the  force.  Conscience, 
he  says,  differs  from  the  intellectual 
senses,  from  common  sense,  from 
taste,  from  sense  of  expedience,  and 
the  like,in  being  always  *  emotional.' 
'Affections  are  correlative  with  per- 
sons, and  always  involve  the  recog- 
nition of  a  living  object  towards 
which  they  are  directed.'  Surely 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  love  of  good 
for  its  own  sake.  But  leaving  re- 
finements and  looking  at  these 
phenomena  as  facts  of  experience, 
they  seem  to  us  to  carry  Father  New- 
man's main  conclusion  with  them. 
The  presence  of  a  moral  sense  in 
ourselves  presumes  a  moral  nature 
in  the  power  which  has  called  us 
into  existence.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  '  that 
these  high  faculties  should  have 
)  been  put  into  us  by  a  Being  that 
had  none  of  its  own.' 

Father  Newman  continues : 

If,  as  18  the  case,  we  feel  responsibility, 
are  ashamed,  are  frightened,  at  transgress- 
ing the  voice  of  conscience,  this  implies  that 


there  is  One  to  whom  we  are  responnhle, 
before  nrhom  we  are  ashamed,  whose  daxms 
upon  ns  we  fear.  If,  on  doing  wrong,  we 
feel  the  same  tearful,  broken-hearted  sor- 
row which  overwhelma  ns  on  hurting  a 
mother ;  if^  on  doing  rights  we  enjoj  the 
same  snnny  serenity  of  mind,  tlie  same 
soothing,  satisfactory  delight  which  follows 
on  our  receinng  praise  from  a  fiither,  we 
certainly  have  wiUiin  ns  the  image  of  some 
person,  to  whom  our  love  and  x^enexaijan 
look,  in  whose  smile  we  find  onr  happines^^ 
for  whom  we  jeam,  towards  whom  we 
direct  our  pleadings,  in  whose  anger  we  ar» 
troubled  and  waste  away.  These  feelii^ 
in  us  are  such  as  require  for  their  exeitin? 
cause  an  intelligent  being:  we  aie  not 
affectionate  towards  a  stone,  nor  do  we  fed 
shame  before  a  horse  or  a  dpg ;  we  have  no 
remorse  or  compunction  on  breaking  mat 
human  law :  yet,  so  it  is,  conscience  excites 
all  these  painful  emotions,  confusion,  fore- 
boding, self-condemnation ;  and  on  tht 
other  hand,  it  sheds  upon  us  a  deep  pesee, 
a  sense  of  security,  a  resignation,  and  a 
hope,  which  there  is  no  sensible,  no  earthly 
object  to  elicit.  '  The  wicked  fiees,  whek 
no  one  pursueth ; '  then  why  do^  he  flee? 
whence  his  terror  ?  Who  is  it  that  he  seer 
in  solitude,  in  darkness,  in  the  hidden  eham- 
bers  of  his  heart?  If  the  cause  of  these 
emotions  does  not  belong*  to  this  visibk 
world,  the  Object  to  which  his  pereeodoB 
is  directed  must  be  Supernatural  ana  Di- 
vine; and  thus  the  phenomena  of  Cos- 
science,  as  a  dictate,  avaO  to  impren  ths 
imagination  with  the  picture  of  a  SapucBie 
Governor,  a  Judge,  holy,  just,  powerful,  all- 
seeing,  retributive,  and  is  the  creatave  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  as  the  moral  sense  is  the 
principle  of  ethics. 

As  it  is  here  that  onr  acquis 
escence  in  Father  Newman's  rea* 
Boning  comes  to  an  end,  and  we 
henceforth  part  company  with  hini^ 
we  add  one  more  eztiact  on  the 
same  subject,  an  illustration  of  the 
growth  of  religious  feeling,  from 
the  histoiy  of  the  mind  of  a  child: 

The  child  keenly  understands  that  ther^ 
is  a  diflference  between  right  and  wroog: 
and  when  he  has  done  what  he  beeves 
to  be  wrong,  he  is  conscious  that  he  is 
offending  One  to  whom  he  is  amenable, 
whom  he  does  not  see,  who  sees  him.  His 
mind  reaches  forward  with  a  stzung  pi«- 
sentiment  to  the  thou^t  of  a  Moral  Go- 
vernor, sovpxeign  over  him,  mindfol,  and 
just.  It  comes  to  him  like  an  impulse  of 
nature  to  entertain  it. 

It  is  my  wish  to  take  an  ordinair  child, 
but  one  who  is  safe  from  influences  dei 
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live  of  his  relieions  instincts.    Supposing 
he  has  offended  his  parents,  he  will  all 
alone  and  without  effort,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  natural  of  acts,  place  himself  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  beg  of  Him  to  set  him 
right  with  them.   Xiet  us  consider  how  much 
is  contained  in  this  simple  act.    First,  it 
involves  the  impression  on  his  mind  of  an 
unseen  Being  with  whom  he  is  in  immediate 
relation,  and  that  relation  so  familiar  that 
he  can  address  Him  whenever  he  himself 
chooses ;  next,  of  One  whose  goodwill  to- 
wards him  he  is  assured  of,  and  can  take 
for  granted — nay,  who  loves  him  better, 
and  is  nearer  to  him,  than  his  parents; 
farther,  of  One  who  can  hear  him,  wherever 
be  happens  to  be,  and  who  can  read  his 
thoughts,  for  his  prayer  need  not  be  vocal ; 
lastly,   of  One  who  can  effect  a  critical 
change  in  the  state  of  feeh'ng  of  others  to- 
wards him.    That  is,  we  shaU  not  be  wrong 
in  holding  that  this  child  has  in  his  mind 
the  image  of  an  Invisible  Being,  who  ezer> 
dses  a  particular  providence  among  us, 
who  is  present  everywhere,  who  is  heart- 
reading,     heart-changing;    ever-accessible, 
open  to  impetration.    What  a  strong  and 
intimato  vision  of  God  must  he  have  already 
attained,  if,  as  I  have  supposed,  an  ordi- 
nary trouble  of  mind  has  the  spontaneous 
effect  of  leading  him  for  consolation  and 
aid  to  an  Invisible  Personal  Power ! 

Moreover,  this  image  brought  before  his 
mental  vision  is  the  ima^e  of  One  who  by 
implicit  threat  and  promise  commands  cer- 
tain things  which  he,  the  same  child,  coin- 
cidently,  by  the  same  act  of  his  mind, 
approves;  which  receives  the  adhesion  of 
his  moral  sense  and  judgment^  as  right  and 
good.  It  is  the  image  of  One  who  is  good, 
inasmuch  as  enjoinine  and  enforcing  what 
is  right  and  good,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
not  onlj  excites  in  the  child  hope  and  fear, 
— nay  (it  may  be  added),  sratitude  towards 
Qim,  as  giving  a  law  and  maintaining  it 
by  reward  and  punishment^ — but  kindles 
in  him  love  towards  Him,  as  giving  him  a 
^ood  law,  and  therefore  as  being  good  Him- 
self, for  it  is  the  property  of  goodness  to 
dndle  love,  or  ratner  the  very  object  of 
ove  is  goodness;  and  all  those  distinct 
elements  of  the  moral  law,  which  the  typical 
:hild,  whom  I  am  supposing,  more  or  less 
onsciously  loves  and  approves, — truth, 
»uritT,  justice,  kindness  and  the  like, — are 
»ut  shapes  and  aspects  of  goodness.  And 
avin^  in  his  degree  a  sensibility  towards 
hem  all,  for  the  s^  of  them  all  he  is  moved 
a  lovo  the  Lawgiver,  who  ei\]oins  them 
pen  faim«  And,  a;s  he  can  contemplate 
Sese  qualitiee  and  their  manifestations 
nder  the  common  name  of  goodness,  he  is 
repared  to  think  of  them  as  indivisible, 
irrelative,  supplementary  of  each  other  in 
ae  and  the  ame  Personality,  so  that  there 


is  no  aspect  of  goodness  which  Qod  is  not ; 
and  that  the  more,  because  the  notion  of  a 
perfection  embracing  all  possible  excel- 
lences, both  moral  and  intellectual,  is  espe- 
cially congenial  to  the  mind,  and  there  are 
in  fact  intellectual  attributes,  as  well  aa 
moral,  included  in  the  child's  image  of  God, 
as  above  represented. 

Such  is  the  apprehension  which  even  a 
chUd  may  have  of  his  Sovereign,  Lawgiver, 
and  Judge ;  which  is  possible  in  the  case  of 
children,  because,  at  least,  some  childrea 
possess  it,  whether  others  possess  it  or  no ; 
and  which,  when  it  is  found  in  children,  is 
found  to  act  promptly  and  keenly,  by  reason, 
of  the  paucity  of  their  ideas.  It  is  an 
image  of  the  good  God,  good  in  Himself,, 
^ood  relatively  to  the  child,  with  whatever 
mcompletecess ;  an  image  before  it  has 
been  reflected  on,  and  before  it  is  recog- 
nised by  him  as  a  notion.  Though  he  can^ 
not  explain  or  define  the  word  *  God,'  whea 
told  to  use  it,  his  acts  show  that  to  him  it 
is  far  more  than  a  word.  He  listens,  in- 
deed, with  wonder  and  interest  to  fables  or 
tales,  he  has  a  dim,  shadowy  sense  of  what 
he  hears  about  persons  and  matters  of  this 
world ;  but  he  has  that  within  him  which 
actually  vibrates,  responds^  and  gives  a 
deep  meaning  to  the  lessons  of  his  first 
teachers  about  the  will  and  the  providence 
of  God. 

So  far,  with  some  differences 
which  are  perhaps  bat  differences  of 
nomenclature,  we  have  gone  heartily 
along  with  lather  Newman.  His- 
book  is  ^a  connterpart  to  Batler'a 
Analogy f  and  as  the  first  part  of  the 
Analogy  has  been  in  these  bad  time» 
a  support  to  many  of  ns,  when 
the  formulas  of  the  established 
creeds  have  crumbled  away,  so  we 
give  cordial  welcome  to  this  addi* 
tion  to  onr  stock  of  religions  phi- 
losophy, which  addresses  itself  to 
the  intellect  of  the  nineteenth  cen* 
tnry  as  Bntler  addressed  that  of  its 
predecessor.  Bat  just  as  with 
Bntler,  when  we  pass  from  his 
treatment  of  the  facts  of  nature  ta 
the  defence  of  the  dogmatic  system 
of  Christianity,  we  exchange  the 
philosopher  for  the  special  pleader, 
so  Father  Newman  at  the  same 
transition  point  equally  ceases  to 
convince.  Assumption  takes  the 
place  of  reasoning.  Facts  are  no 
longer  looked  in  the  face,  and 
objections  are  either  ignored  aIto» 
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gether  or  are  caricatured  in  order 
to  be  answered.  Hitherto  he  has 
been  pleading  the  cause  of  religion 
as  it  has  existed  in  all  ages  and 
under  countless  varieties  of  form. 
We  are  now  led  across  the  mo- 
rasses of  technical  theology.  We 
spring  from  tuft  to  tuft  and  hum- 
mock to  hummock.  The  ground 
shakes  about  us,  and  we  are  cJlowed 
no  breathing  time  to  pause,  lest  it 

five  way  under  our  feet  altogether, 
he  promised  land  lies  before  us,  the 
land  of  absolute  repose  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Infallible  Church.  Once 
there  we  may  rest  for  ever;  and 
we  are  swung  along  towards  it, 
guided,  if  we  may  use  the  word  for 
an  absolute  surrender  of  reason, 
by  the  obscure  emotions  and  half 
realised  perceptions  of  what  is 
<^ed  the  imaginative  intellect. 
We  leave  behind  us  as  misleading 
the  apparatus  of  faculties  which 
conduct  us  successfully  through 
ordinary  life.  We  are  told  to 
believe,  and  accept  it  on  Father 
Newman's  authorify,  that  we  are  not 
after  all  chasing  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
and  that  the  other  side  to  which 
he  points  the  way  is  really  solid 
ground,  and  not  a  mere  fog-bank. 

There  are  two  roads  on  which  it 
is  possible  to  travel,  after  starting 
from  conscience  and  the  acknow* 
ledgment  of  a  God  to  whom  we  owe 
obedience.  There  is  the  theolo- 
gical road,  and  there  is  the  road  of 
experience  and  fact.  To  those 
who  choose  the  second  of  these 
courses  conscience  is  the  sanc- 
tion of  right  action ;  while  ex- 
perience and  observation  show  us 
in  what  right  action  consists.  The 
moral  laws  are  inherent  in  nature 
like  the  laws  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  our  business  is  to  discover 
what  they  are.  If  we  obey  them, 
it  is  well  with  us ;  if  we  disobey 
them  we  fail,  and  ruin  ourselves 
internally  in  our  characters,  and 
sooner  or  later  in  our  external  for- 
tunes. These  laws  are  not  arbitrarily 
imposed.  fc6ai    without,    bat    are 


interfused  in  the  constituiion  of 
things.  Conscience  insists  that 
they  must  be  obeyed,  for  they  form 
the  condition  on  which  society  holds 
together,  and  in  obedience  to  them 
lies  the  essence  of  all  genuine 
religion. 

From  this  point  of  view  the 
religious  history  of  mankind  is 
the  history  of  the  efforts  which 
men  have  made  to  discover  the 
moral  law,  and  enforce  it  so  far  as 
it  is  known.  If  we  are  asked  whj 
the  moral  laws,  being  of  so  mnch 
consequence  to  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  were  not  made  clear  from 
the  beginning,  we  can  bat  answer 
that  we  do  not  know.  The  fiftct  ha£ 
been  that  they  have  been  iefi  to 
human  energy  to  discover,  like  the 
law  of  gravitation;  onr  knowledge 
of  them  has  been  progressive,  like 
our  knowledge  in  every  other  de- 
partment of  nature;  and  r^igioas 
theories  exhibit  the  same  early  im- 
perfections, and  the  same  gradoal 
advance  as  astronomy  or  medicine. 

A  second  phenomienon  is  no  l6s& 
apparent  on  the  most  cursory  as  well 
as  the  most  careful  stndj-  of  reli- 
gious history.      To  obey  £he  moni 
law  has  been  always  diMcnlt;   to 
pittctise  partionlar  .rites,  or  to  pn^ 
less  particular    opinions,    ia    ooin- 
paratively  easy.     Religions,  ther^ 
fore,  as  their  initial   £ervonr  dies 
away,  have  uniformly  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  stiffen  into  ceremonial  ot 
superstitious  observances,  or  else  into 
theological  theories.    Duty  has  been 
made  to  consist  in  the  complianoe 
with  particular  creeds,  or  in  prac- 
tices of  outward  devotion;  and  t 
compromise  has  been  thus  arrived 
at,  by  which  men  have  been  enal^ed 
to    believe     themselves     religious^ 
without  parting  from  their  private 
self-indulgence.     Religion  has  had 
two  parts:  the  inward  moral  and 
spiritual,  the  outward  ritualistic,  or 
speculative ;  and  the  division  be- 
tween them,  and  the  histoiy  of  their 
effects  upon  mankind,  when  ooe  or 
the  otiier  has  preponderated,  is 
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most  signal  testimoiij  to  their  real 
character,  and  to  the  relations  in 
which  thej  stand  to  each    other 
and    to    the  world.      Where  the 
moral  element  haa  been  foremost, 
where  men  have  been  chieflj  bent 
upon  contending  with  practical  evil, 
and  making  so  much  as  they  can 
understand  of  the  law  of  God  the 
mle  of  their  dealings  SBnong  them- 
selves,  there  the  rehgion  has  spread 
oyer  the  earth  like  water  for  the 
purifying  the  nations.     Where  the 
superstitions  or  theological  element 
has  been  in  the  ascendant,  where 
charity  has  been  second  to  ortho* 
doxy,   and  religion   has    been   an 
afikir  of  temples  and  sacrifices  and 
devotional  refinements,  there  as  uni- 
forxnly  it  has  lost  its   beneficent 
poTvers,  it  has  fraternised  with  the 
blackest    and    darkest  '  of   human 
passions,  and  has  carried  with  it  as 
its    shadow,   division    and    hatred 
and   cruelty.     The  power  in    the 
universe,   whatever    it    be,   which 
envies  human  happiness,  has  laid 
hold  of  conscience  and  distracted 
it   from  its   proper  ftmction.    In- 
stead   of  looking    any    more    for 
our  duties  to  our  neighbours,  we 
go   astray,  and  quarrel  with  each 
other    over  imaginary  speculative 
theories.    We  wonder  at  the  &ilure 
of  Christianity,  at  the  smaU  pro- 
gress  which  it  has  made  in  com- 
parison with   the  brilliancy  of  its 
rise  :  but  if  men  had  shown  as  much 
fanaticism  in  carrying  into  practice 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  in  dis- 
puting the  least  of  the  thousand  dog- 
matic definitions  which  have  super- 
seded the  Gospel,  we  should  not  be 
now  lamenting  with  Father  New* 
man  that '  Gk>d'8  control  over  the 
world  is  so  indirect,  and  His  action 
eo  obscure.' 

The  theological  tendency,  never- 
theless, remains  in  possession;  opi- 
nions are  still  looked  upon  as  the  test 
^vrliether  we  are  on  the  right  road 
or  the  wrong;  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  and  not  the  other  that 
S^viher.  Newman:  would    have  bb 


travel  if  our  condition  is  to  be 
mended. 

Devotion  must  have  its  objects, 
he  tells  us ;  and  they  must  be  set 
before  the  mind  as  propositions, 
with  which  the  intellect  must  be  fed 
till  it  is  saturated ;  the  intellect 
in  return  will  then  guarantee  that 
they  are  true  by  the  tenacity  with 
which  it  holds  these  propositions. 

He  gives  an  instance  of  what  he 
means  in  the  use  which  he  pre- 
scribes for  the  book  of  Psalms.  *  The 
exercise  of  the  affections  strengthens 
our  apprehension  of  the  object  of 
them,'  he  says,  'and  it  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  influence  exerted 
on  the  religious  imagination,  by  a 
book  of  devotions  so  sublime,  so 
penetrating,  so  fall  of  deep  instruc- 
tion, as  the  Psalter.'  We  must  take 
it,  however,  as  a  whole,  we  may  not 
enquire  what  part  of  it  is  authentic, 
or  whether  David,  whose  acts  were 
of  so  mixed  a  character,  was  always 
divinely  guided  in-  his  words.  If 
we  take  the  forty-second  Psalm,  we 
must  take  the  hundred-and-ninth ; 
and  those  who  accept  the  hundred- 
and-ninth  as  the  word  of  God,  are 
already  far  on  their  way  towards 
auto-da-ft^s  and  massacres  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

When  the  mind  is  thus  devotion- 
ally  pervaded,  the  Catholic  theology 
will  be  developed  by  the  theo- 
logical intellect  as  naturally  as 
geometrical  theorems  from  the  ele- 
meniAry  axioms  and  propositions. 
The  difficulty  is  with  the  preparation 
of  the  soil ;  and  if  we  find  Father 
Newman  unpersuasive,  the  fault 
may  be  simply  in  ourselves.  Persua- 
siveness imphes  agreement  in  first 
principles  between  the  teacher  and 
the  taught.  It  is  possible  that  we 
may  be  colour  blind,  or  be  without 
ear  to  follow  the  harmony  of  the 
theological  variations.  The  Catholic 
doctrines  may  cany  conviction  only 
to  the  elect.  Those  who  are  chosen 
to  inherit  the  blessing,  may  alone 
have  grace  to  apprehend  its  con* 
ditions.    If  it  be  so,  we  are  b6yoiiel 
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help ;  but  we  claim  for  the  present 
to  belong  to  those  who  believe  in  God 
and  in  the  moral  laws,  and  to  those, 
therefore,  to  whom  Father  Newman 
sajs  that  his  book  is  addressed.  In 
this  character  we  have  a  right  to  V 
speak,  and  when  he  fails  to  convince 
ns,  to  give  reasons  for  withholding 
onr  assent. 

Having  chosen  his  coarse  he  com- 
mences characteristicallj  with  an 
ezniting  enlogj  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  No  one,  he  seems  to  admit,  can 
understand  what  the  creed  means. 
'  The  pnre  indivisible  light,'  he  says, 
'  is  seen  only  by  tbe  blessed  in- 
habitants of  Heaven.'  The  rays 
come  to  us  on  earth,  '  broken  into 
their  constituent  colours;'  and 
when  we  attempt  to  combine  them 
'we  produce  only  a  dirty  white.' 
Each  ray,  nevertheless,  comes  direct 
to  us  from  above.  It  can  be  sepa- 
rately admired  and  adored  for  its 
particular  beauty;  and  when  intelli- 
gence fails,  faith  steps  in.  So  with 
the  million  developments  of  theo- 
logical subtlety.  Simple-minded 
people  cannot  enter  into  these  re- 
finements ;  the  terminology  itself  is 
unintelligible  without  a  special  and 
scientific  education.  But  simple- 
minded  men  are  not  required  to  un- 
derstand them.  Their  duty  is  merely 
to  feel  certain  that  every  pro- 
position laid  down  by  the  Church  is 
true,  and  they  are  able  to  do  it  in 
virtue  of  a  comprehensive  accept- 
ance of  the  authority  of  the  Church 
itself.  The  Church  says  so  and  so, 
and  therefore  it  is  indisputably  cer- 
tain that  the  truth  is  so  and  so. 

The  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  dogma 
of  the  Church's  infallibility,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent duty  of '  implicit  faith'  in  her  word. 
The  'One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church'  is  an  article  of  the  creed,  and  an 
article,  which,  inclusive  of  her  infallibility, 
all  men,  high  and  low,  can  easily  master 
and  accept  with  a  real  and  operative  assenL 
It  stands  in  the  place  of  all  abstruse  pro- 
positions in  a  Catholic's  mind,  for  to  be- 
lieve in  her  word  is  virtually  to  believe  in 
them  all.  Even  what  he  cannot  understand, 
at  least  he  can  believe  to  be  true ;  and  he 
believes  it  to  be  true  because  he  believes 
in  the  Church. 


The  next  question  of  course  is, 
how  we  can  be  certain,  that  the 
Church  is  in&llible  ?  and  to  under- 
stand  this  we  are  carried  back  even 
more  into  the  metaphysics  of  con- 
viction. For  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church,  or  any  truth,  to  produce  aa 
animating  effect  upon  us,  we  must 
assent  to  it  unconditionally;  and 
Father  Newman  has  first  to  prove 
in  general,  as  against  Ixxdce  nod 
the  inductive  philosophy,  that  a 
state  of  undoubting  asmrance  is 
itself  legitimate. 

'Assent,'  he  says,  is  a  distinct 
act  of  the  mind  which  declares  thai 
it  is  made  up.  It  resembles  the 
striking  of  a  clock.  ...  It  is  u 
intimation  that  argument  is  ov^, 
the  conclusion  accepted,  and  tht 
possibility  of  error  no  longer  enter- 
tained. Numberless  propositions  ait, 
in  fact,  held  in  this  way  in  ordinaij 
life.  Each  of  us,  for  instance,  holds 
with  undoubting  certainty,  the  pro- 
position that '  I  shall  die,'  or,  again, 
that  '  England  is  an  island.'  The 
fact  of  our  death  is  in  tbe  fatnre, 
and  therefore  in  its  nature  con- 
tingent. We  may  have  never  our- 
selves personally  sailed  round 
England.  Tet,  in  neither  case. 
have  we  any  doubt,  or  can  a  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  admit  tbt 
there  is  room  for  doubt. 

The  appeal  to  ordinary  inielH- 
gcnce  corresponds  to  the  a^^ 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  argiunent 
to  the  religious  instincts  of  bajte- 
ous  nations.  Ordinary  intelligence 
jumps  hastily  to  conclusions.  It 
is  as  often  wrong  as  right,  and 
the  strength  with  which  it  holds 
a  particular  opinion  may  oolj 
be  an  index  of  want  of  Aoncht 
The  proposition  that '  I  shall  die' 
seems  at  the  first  blush  as  indis- 
putable as  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part.  But  those  who  accept 
the  infallibility  of  St  Paul  beliere 
that,  at  the  last  trumpet,  those  that 
are  alive  will  be  caught  up  into  the 
air  without  dying  at  all.  The  las* 
day,  they  are  warned,  will  cooe 
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Hke  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  thej 
are  charged  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
it  The  thought,  therefore,  that  it 
niAj  come  in  their  time  will  present 
itaelf  not  as  a  probability,  but  cer« 
tainly  as  something  not  utterly  im- 
possible. Ordinary  intelligence  again 
is  similarly  absolutely  certain  that 
England  is  an  island.  The  man  of 
sdence  is  certain  of  it  too,  but  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  which  Father 
Newman  quarrels  with.  Sudden  geo- 
graphical changes  are  extremely 
rare ;  but  the  time  has  been  when 
England  was  not  an  island,  and  the 
time  may  come  when  it  will  be  re- 
attached to  the  continent.  The 
Channel  is  shallow,  not  much  deeper 
anywhere  than  the  towers  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Extensive  tracts 
of  the  globe  have  been  rapidly 
depressed  and  rapidly  raised  again. 
It  is  therefore  possible,  though 
very  unlikely,  that  there  may 
he,  at  some  point  or  other  in  the 
Channel,  at  any  moment,  a  sudden 
upheaval. 

*  Certainty,'  Father  Newman  in- 
sists, is  tbe  same  in  kind  wherever 
and  by  whomsoever  it  is  experi- 
enced. The  gravely  and  cautiously 
formed  conclusion  of  the  scientific 
investigator,  and  the  determination 
of  the  schoolgirl  that  the  weather  is 
going  to  be  fine,  do  not  differ  from 
each  other  so  far  as  they  are  acts  of 
the  mind.  And  the  schoolgirl  has 
pro  tanto  an  evidence  in  her  con- 
viction that  the  ia^  will  be  as  she 
believes.  Nay,  rather  the  laborious 
inference  hesitatingly  held  after 
patient  and  sceptical  examination, 
Father  Newman  considers  inferior 
in  character,  and  liWely  to  be  less 
productive  of  fruit  than  assent  more 
impulsively  yielded. 

In  such  instancoB  of  certitude,  the  pre- 
Tious  labour  of  coming  to  a  condnsion,  and 
that  repose  of  mind  which  I  hare  above  de- 
Bcxibea  as  attendant  on  an  assent  to  its 
tniUi,  often  counteracts  whatever  of  lively 
sensation  the  fact  thus  concluded  is  in  itself 
adapted  to  ezdte ;  so  that  what  is  gained 
in  depth  and  exactness  of  belief  is  lost  as 
regardfl  fireshness  and  vigour.    Hence  it  is 


that  literary  or  scientific  men,  who  may 
have  investigated  some  difficult  point  of 
history,  philosophy,  or  physics,  and  have 
come  to  their  own  settled  conclusion  about 
it,  having  had  a  perfect  riglxt  to  form  one, 
are  far  more,  disposed  to  be  silent  as  to 
their  convictions,  and  to  let  others  alone, 
than  partisans  on  either  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, who  take  it  up  with  less  thought 
and  seriousness.  And  so  again,  in  the 
religious  world,  no  one  seems  to  look  for 
any  great  devotion  or  fervour  in  contro- 
versialists, writers  on  Christian  Evidences, 
theologians,  and  the  like,  it  being  taken  for 
granted,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  such  men 
are  too  intellectual  to  be  spiritual,  and  are 
more  occupied  with  the  truth  of  doctrine 
than  with  its  reality.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  would  see  what  the  force  of  simple 
assent  can  be,  viewed  apart  from  its  reflex 
confirmation,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the 
generous  and  uncalculating  energy  of  faith 
as  exemplified  in  the  primitive  Martyrs,  in 
the  youths  who  defied  the  pagan  tyrant,  or 
the  maidens  who  were  silent  under  his  tor- 
tures. It  is  assent)  pure  and  simple,  which 
is  the  motive  cause  of  great  achievements ; 
it  is  confidence,  growing  out  of  instincts 
rather  than  arguments,  stayed  upon  a  vivid 
apprehension,  and  animated  by  a  transcen- 
dent logic,  more  concentrated  in  will  and  in 
deed  for^  the  very  reason  that  it  has  not 
been  subjected  to  any  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

Although,  however,  my  sense  of 
certainty  is  an  evidence  that  I  think 
myself  right,  there  is  still  a 
bridge  to  be  crossed  between  my 
thought  and  the  fact.  My  own 
experience  assures  me  too  painfully 
of  my  fallibility.  I  have  experienced 
eq[ually  the  fallibility  of  others.  No 
one  can  seriously  maintain  that  a 
consciousness  of  certitude  is  an  evi- 
dence of  facts  on  which  I  can  rely. 
Yet  Father  Newman  clings  to  the 
belief  that  in  some  sense  or  other  it 
is  an  evidence.  '  It  is  characteristic 
of  certitude,'  he  says,  'that  its 
object  is  a  truth,  a  truth  as  such, 
a  proposition  as  true.  There  are 
right  and  wrong  convictions,  and 
certitude  is  a  riffht  conviction;  if 
it  is  not  right  with  a  consciousness 
of  being  right,  it  is  not  certitude. 
Now,  truth  cannot  change;  what 
is  once  truth  is  always  truth ;  and 
the  human  mind  is  nuule  for  truth, 
and  so  rests  in  truth,  as  it  cannot 
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rest  in  &lseboo<L  When  then  it 
onoe  becomes  possessed  of  a  tmth, 
what  is  to  dispossess  it  ?' 

It  is  open  to  Father  Newman 
to  distinguish,  if  he  pleases,  be- 
tween certitnde  and  conviction.  H6 
maj  say  that  we  may  be  convinced 
of  what  is  &lse,  bnt  only  certain  of 
what  is  tme.  Bnt  this  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  so  long  as  we  have 
no  criterion  to  disting^oish  one  from 
the  other  as  an  internal  impression. 
Father  Newman  is  certain  that  the 
Pope  is  Vicar  of  Christ.  Lnther 
was  no  less  certain  that  the  Pope 
was  Antichrist.  Father  Newman 
believes  that  the  substance  of  bread 
is  taken  away  in  the  act  of  conse- 
cration. The  Protestant  martyrs 
died  rather  than  admit  that  bread 
could  cease  to  be  bread  when  a 
priest  mumbled  a  charm  over  it. 
Who  or  what  is  to  decide  between 
these  several  acts  of  consciousness, 
which  was  certitude  and  which  con- 
viction ? 

The  Church  evidently  is  the  true 
Beits  ex  ma>chind.  The  Church,  in 
virtue  of  its  infallibiHty,  will  re- 
solve this  and  all  other  difficulties ; 
and  the  infallibility,  it  seems,  is 
somehow  or  other  its  own  witness, 
and  proves  itself  as  Spinoza  de- 
monstrated the  existence  of  Gt>d. 
'  I  form  a  conception,'  Spinoza  says, 
'  of  an  absolutely  perfect  being.  But 
existence  is  a  mode  of  perfection ; 
a  non-existent  being  is  an  imperfect 
being:  and  therefore  God*s  existence 
is  involved  in  the  Idea  of  Him.' 
Father  Newman  similarly  appears 
to  say  that  the  mind  is  made  for 
truth,  and  demands  it  as  a  natural 
right.  Of  the  elementary  truth 
that  the  Church  is  infallible  it  can 
be  as  sure  as  that  Victoria  is 
Queen  of  England  ;  and  this  once 
established  it  has  aU  that  it  re- 
quires. It  is  true  that  we  have  made 
mistakes  ;  but  iisu7fi  non  iollit  almsiis. 
That  we  have  been  often  wrong 
does  not  imply  that  we  may  not  be 
right  at  last.  Our  faculties  have  a 
correspondence  with  truth.     They 


were  given  to  us  to  lead  ns  inio 
truth,  and  though  they  &il  muij 
times  they  may  bring  ns  right  at 
last.  Once  esteibHahed  in  oerdtode 
we  have  nothing  more  to  fear,  and 
may  defy  argument  theneefortlL 
Our  past  mistakes  maj  afier 
all  have  been  only  apparent. 
We  have  called  ourselves  certain, 
when  we  had  only  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, an  opinion,  or  an  inteU 
lectoal  inference.  Or  again,  -we  may 
fancy  that  we  have  chaziged  our 
minds  when  in  fiict  we  hare  not 
changed  our  convictions  bat  only 
developed  them,  as  a  Theist  re- 
mains a  Theist  though  he  add  to 
his  Theism  a  faith  in  revelation ;  and 
a  Protestant  continnes  to  hold  the 
Athanasian  Creed  though  he  pass 
into  a  Catholic.  St.  Paul  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  difficulty ;  St.  Ban] 
indisputably  did  once  hold  ^lat 
Christianiiy  was  an  illusion :  but  St. 
Paul  is  got  rid  of  by  being  made  aa 
exceptional  person.  ^His  conver- 
sion, as  also  his  after  life,  was 
miraculous.' 

Any  way,  when  once  possessed  o£ 
certitude,  we  cannot  lose  it.  No 
evidence,  however  dear,  cansbake  as 
thenceforward.  ^  Certitude  ought 
to  stand  all  trials  or  it  is  not  certi- 
tude.' Its  veiy  office  is  to  cherish 
and  maintain  it»  object,  and  its  veir 
lot  and  duiy  is  to  sustain  such 
shocks  in  maintenance  of  it  without 
being  damaged  by  ihem.'  Father 
Newman  takes  an  ezunple,  and  it 
is  an  extremely  significant  one. 

Let  ns  suppose  we  are  told  on  an  onim- 
peachable  authority,  that  a  man  whom  we 
saw  die  is  now  alire  again  and  at  his  woi^, 
as  it  was  his  wont  to  be ;  let  ns  suppose  we 
actually  see  him  and  oonrene  with  him ; 
what  will  become  of  our  certitude  of  his 
death  ?  I  do  not  think  we  should  give  it 
up ;  how  could  we,  when  we  act-ualij  saw 
him  die?  At  first,  indeed,  we  should  be 
thrown  into  an  astonishment  and  confiisioD 
so  great,  Uiat  the  world  would  seem  to  re«l 
round  us,  and  we  should  be  readj  to  gire  up 
the  use  of  our  senses  and  of  our  memoty,  \k 
our  reflectiye  powers,  and  of  our  reason,  and 
even  to  deny  onr  power  of  thinking,  and 
our  existence  itself.    Such  confidence  haTo 
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we  in  the  doctrine  that  when  life  goes  it 
never  zetoms.  Kor  would  our  bewilder- 
ment be  less,  when  the  first  blow  was  oyer ; 
but  our  reason  would  rally,  and  with  onr 
reason  onr  oartitnde  would  come  back  to 
ns.  Whataver  came  of  it»  we  should  never 
cease  to  know  and  to  confess  to  ourselves 
both  of  the  contrary  facts,  that  we  saw  him 
die,  and  that  after  dying  we  saw  him  alive 
again.  The  overpowering  strangeness  of 
our  eicperience  would  have  no  power  to 
shake  our  oertitnde  in  the  fa<^  which 
created  it. 

No  better  illastratioii  could  have 
been  given  of  the  difference  be- 
tween what  is  called  in  commenda- 
tion  '  a  believing  mind/  and  a  mind 
trained  to  carefol  and  precise  obser- 
vation. In  such  a  case  as  Father 
Newman  supposes,  a  jury  of  modem 
physicians  would  indisputablj  con- 
clude that  the  man  had  never  been 
really  dead,  that  the  symptoms  had 
been  mistaken,  and  the  phenomena 
of  catalepsy  had  been  confounded 
with  the  phenomena  of  death.  If 
catalepsy  was  impossible,  if  the  man 
had  appeared,  for  instance,  to  lose 
bis  heed  on  the  scaffold,  they  would 
assume  that  there  had  been  a  sub- 
stitution of  persons,  or  that  the  ob- 
servers had  been  taken  in  by  some 
skilful  optical  trick.  Father  New- 
man may,  perhaps,  go  further  and 
suppose  that  they  had  themselves 
seen  the  man  tied  to  a  gun  and 
blown  to  pieces  beyond  possibility 
of  deception.  But  a  man  of  science 
would  reply  that  such  a  case  could 
not  occur.  That  men  once  dead  do 
not  return  to  life  again  has  been 
revealed  by  an  experience  too  uni- 
form to  allow  its  opposite  to  be 
entertained  even  as  a  hypothesis. 

Catholic  certitude  involving  the 
acceptance  of  miracles,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  brings  up  natu- 
rally the  famous  argument  of  Hume. 
Father  Newman  is  more  candid  in 
his  statement  of  it  than  Butler. 
Butler,  perhaps,  had  not  read 
!Hume's  essay,  or  he  could  hardly 
have  evaded  so  completely  the  point 
of  the  objection.  Men  suppose 
J3utler  says  that  there  is  an  ante- 
cedent presumption  againstmiracles. 


He  answers  that  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  against  half  the  facts 
of  ordinary  experience.  There  are 
fifty  ways  which  I  may  go  after  I 
leave  my  door.  The  odds  are  forty- 
nine  to  one  against  my  taking  any 
particular  way  that  can  be  mentioned,, 
yet  when  a  person  says  that  he  saw 
me  go  that  way  and  not  another,  his 
evidence  is  accepted  without  diffi- 
culty, and  the  fact  is  taken  to  be 
proved.  But  this  is  entirely  to  leave 
out  of  sight  the  difference  between 
occurrences  which  are  contrary  to 
experience,  and  therefore  impro- 
bable in  themselves,  and  occurrences 
which  have  no  inherent  unlikeli- 
hood about  them.  That  a  notorious 
liar  should  have  perjured  himself  in 
a  court  of  justice  would  excite  no 
surprise  in  itself,  and  would  be  be- 
Heved  on  moderate  evidence.  That 
a  notoriously  noble  and  upright 
man  should  have  consciously  done  a 
base  action  for  a  selfish  object  would 
be  so  incredible  to  us,  that  an  ac- 
cumulation of  proof  would  scarcely 
persuade  us  that  it  was  true. 

Dr.  Newman  states  the  argument 
more  justly,  though  we  cannot  think 
he  succeeds  in  meeting  it. 

'  It  is  argued  by  Hume,'  he  says, 
'against  the  actual  occurrence  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  miracles, 
that,  whereas  "  it  is  experience  only 
which  gives  authority  to  human 
testimony,  and  it  is  the  same  experi- 
ence which  assures  us  of  the  laws  of 
nature,"  therefore,  "when  these  two 
kinds  of  experience  are  contrary  ''^ 
to  each  other,  "we  are  bound  to  sub- 
tract the  one  from  the  other;"  and, 
in  consequence,  since  we  have  no 
experience  of  a  violation  of  natural 
laws,  and  much  experience  of  the 
violation  of  truth, "  we  may  establish 
it  as  a  maxim  that  no  human  testi- 
mony can  have  such  force  as  to  prove 
a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  founda- 
tion for  any  system  of  religion."  * 

This  is  Hume's  real  argument 
accurately  though  briefly  stated. 
How  does  Dr.  Newman  answer  it  ? 

'  I  will  accept  the  general  propo- 
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ntion,'  he  says,  'but  I  resist  its  things  of  d&ilj  occaxTenoe.  Under 
application.  Doubtless,  it  is  ab-  'particular  circamstances' tb^  arc 
atractedlj  more  likely  that  men  more  likely  to  occnr  than  not,  and 
should  lie  than  that  the  order  of  therefore  any,  eren  the  slightest 
nature  should  be  infringed ;  but  and  most  indirect,  testimony  ii 
what  is  abstract  reasoning  to  a 
question  of  concrete  fact?  To 
arrive  at  the  fact  of  any  matter,  we 
must  eschew  generalities,  and  take 


sufficient    to    make    credible    any 
given  instance  of  miracle. 

Prejudices, prepossessions,  'trifles 

light  as  air,'  irregular  emotions,  im- 

things  as  they  stand,  with  all  their    plicit  reasons,  'such  as  we  fe^  but 


circumstances.  .  .  .  The  question  is 
not  about  miracles  in  general,  or  men 
in  general,  but  definitely,  whether 
these  particular  miracles,  ascribed 
to  the  particular  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
than  not.' 

'  More  likely  to  have  been  than 


which  for  some  cause  or  other,  he- 
cause  they  are  too  subtle  or  too  cir* 
cuitous,  we  cannot  put  into  'words  so 
as  to  satisfy  logic,'  these,  and  such 
as  these  in  matters  of  religion,  are 
genuine  evidences  to  which,  we  are 
told,  a  reasonable  man  is  expected 
to  defer.     Having  once  passed  ihi 


not' is  a  widely  different  thing  from  ^  line  where  evidence    can    be   pro- 


absolute  certainty,  and  verges  on 
the  balancing  of  probability  which 
elsewhere  is  so  severely  disclaimed. 
But  after  he  has  accepted  the  gene- 
ral proposition,  how  in  reason  can 
he  ask  what  it  has  to  do  with  con- 
crete fact?     What  else  should  it 
have  to   do  with?     It  is   not  an 
■axiom  of  pure  mathematics  or  a 
formula  made  up  of  symbols.     It 
professes  to  be  and  it  is  a  generali- 
sation  from    concrete   experience. 
It  calls  itself  rightly  or  wrongly  an 
expression  of  a  universal  truth,  and 
being  such,  must  therefore  govern 
every  particular  instance  which  can 
be  brought  under  it.     Had  Hume 
^said  simply  that  miracles  were  im- 
probable, and  that  more  evidence 
was  required  to  establish  them  than 
to  establish  ordinary  facts,  the  an- 
swer would  have  been  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  bufc  the  gist  of  Hume's  argu- 
ment is  that  no  evidence  whatever 
can  prove  a  miracle,  and  to  accept 
the  premiss  and  to  refuse  its  appli- 
cation  on  the  plea  that  it  is  an  ab- 
stract proposition,  is  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  logic  and  common  sense. 
Catholics,    in    fact,    do    not    and 


duced  and  tested,  we  are   at  ^ 
mercy    of    imagination,     and    tLf 
reader   who    has   thus    oommittec 
himself  can  now  be   led   forward 
throagh    the  analytical    labjrinik 
The  intellectual  Acuities,   '  lookuig 
before  and  after,'  are  touched  as  it 
were  by  a  torpedo.     Onr  criteria  of 
truth  leave  us.      One  thing  seemi 
as    reasonable    as    another.      We 
strike  our  flag  and  surrender.     We 
'consent,'  as  Father  Newman  ad- 
vises us,  *to  take  things  as  they  are 
and  resign  ourselves  to   what  we 
find  ;    instead  of  devising,  whidi 
cannot  be,  some  sufficient   science 
of  reasoning  which    may    compel 
certitude  in  concrete  conclusions,  to 
confess  that  there  is  no  ultinmte 
test  of  truth  besides  the  testimonr 
borne  to   the  truth  by  the  mind 
itself,  and  that  this  phenomenon, 
perplexing  as  we  may  find  it^  is  s 
nonnal  and  inevitable  characteristic 
of  the    mental    constitution  of  s 
being  like  man  on  a  stage  such  as 
the  world.' 

In  this  condition  we  are  invited 
to  recognise  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Church  upon  us.       'The 


cannot  feel    the    improbability  of  Catholic  religion,^  we  are  told,  ^  is 

miracles.     An  invisible  but  definite  reached  by  enquirers  from  all  points 

miracle  is  worked  whenever  a  mass  of  the  compass,  as  if  it  mistered 

is    said.       In    Catholic    countries  not  where  a  man  began  so  that  he 

miracles,   real  or    imaginary,    are  had  an  eye  and  heart  for  the  truth.* 
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Before  '  the  miserable  deeds  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sizteentli  centuries' 
'the  visible  Church  was  the  light  of 
the  world,  conspicnoas  as  the  son 
in  the  heavens.  The  creed  was 
written  on  her  forehead,'  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  text,  'Who  is 
she  that  looks  forth  at  the  dawn, 
fair  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the  snn, 
terrible  as  an  army  set  in  array  P' 
*  Clouds  have  now  come  over  the 
sky,  but  what  the  Churcb  has  lost 
ill  her  appeal  to  the  imagination  she 
has  fi^ained  in  philosophical  cog^cy 
by  the  evidence  of  her  persistent 
vitality.  She  is  as  vigorous  in  her 
age  as  in  her  youth,  and  has  upon 
her  prima  facie  signs  of  divinity.' 

Whether  the  Church  has  really 
gained  in  philosophical  cogency  by 
the  Reformation  and  its  conse- 
quences is  a  matter  on  which 
Father  Newman  has  a  right  to  his 
opinion ;  but  others  have  also  a 
right  to  theirs,  which  will  probably 
be  different.  To  ourselves  it  ap- 
pears that  what  vitality  she  possesses 
is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in 
which  she  has  adopted  the  principles 
of  her  enemies,  that  so  far  as  she 
retains  her  own  she  becomes  every 
hoar  more  powerless  to  act  upon 
them.  If  it  be  vitality  to  have  lost 
her  hold  on  nine-tenths  of  the 
educated  laymen  in  her  own  com- 
munion ;  if  it  be  vitality  to  have 
compelled  every  Catholic  Govern- 
ment to  take  from  her  the  last  fibre 
of  secular  and  civil  authority,  to 
deprive  her  even  of  her  control  over 
education,  and  relegate  her  to  the 
domain  of  mere  opinion ;  if  it  be  a 
sign  of  vigour  that  her  once  world- 
wide temporal  authority  is  now 
limited  to  a  single  state,  and  sup- 
ported there  bv  the  bayonets  of  a 
stranger,  then  mdeed  the  evidence 
of  her  divinity  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  strength.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
Church  destroyed  by  sword  and  fire 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  the  effort  to  recover 
her  dominion.  She  still  professes  in- 
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tolerance,  and  Father  Newman  him- 
self claims  it  as  her  right.  Let  her 
lay  her  hand  upon  one  single  heretic 
and  dispose  of  him,  as  she  used  to 
do,  at  the  stake  ;  let  but  one  man, 
now  on  the  occasion  of  this  bril- 
liant Council,  be  publicly  burnt  in 
Rome  for  want  of  orthodoxy,  and 
who  does  not  know  that  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  fabric  would  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  indignation  of 
mankind  P 

Tet  to  Father  Newman  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  is  so  splendid,  she 
is  so  visibly  the  representative  of  the 
majesty  of  God,  that  she  challenges 
comparison  with  every  other  re- 
hgious  institution  and  has  a  claim 
in  the  fact  of  her  existence  to  uni- 
versal submission. 

He  now  passes  on  to  show  in  detail 
how  the  Church  in  her  teaching  and 
character  corresponds  with  the  de- 
mands of  our  nature.  Returning  to 
natural  religion,  but  henceforward  in 
another  relation  to  it,  he  appeals  to 
the  primitive  traditions  of  our  race, 
and  to  the  present  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices of  savage  nations  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  instinctive  principles 
of  devotion. 

The  savage,  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  forces  which  sur- 
round him,  ignorant  that  the 
movements  of  the  stars,  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  seasons,  the  phenomena 
of  growth  and  decay,  and  sickness 
and  health,  are  the  result  of  agen- 
cies constant  in  their  operation  and 
discoverable  by  observation,  attri- 
butes them  to  the  capricious  wiU  of 
beings  like  himself,  and  differing 
from  him  only  in  power.  He  makes 
God  or  gods  after  his  own  image, 
and  knowing  that  he  himself  is  alter- 
nately generous  and  benevolent,  and 
vindictive  and  passionate,  treats  his 
divinities  as  he  is  himself  treated  by 
his  own  slaves,  regards  them  with 
a  combination  of  love  and  terror, 
and  prays  to  them,  flatters  them, 
and  sacrifices  to  them,  to  win  their 
favour  to  himself,  and  bribe  them 
to  look  kindly  on  his  enterprises. 

QQ 
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III  fortune  affecting  him  more  keenlj 
than  prosperity,  he  attribntes  to 
them  uniformly  a  disposition  of 
envy,  if  not  of  malignity.  He  con- 
cludes that  ihey  bear  a  grudge 
against  human  happiness,  and  must 
be  propitiated  if  their  jealousy  is  to 
be  appeased.  He  passes  over  without 
attention  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  life.  He  dwells  on  the  excep- 
tions. He  shudders  at  the  eclipse, 
the  thunderstorm,  or  the  epidemic. 
He  is  excited  by  coincidents  and 
accidents.  He  looks  for  Gk>d,  not 
in  nature,  but  in  what  seem  to  him 
to  be  interferences  with  nature,  and 
according  as  they  affect  his  own 
fortunes,  he  believes  that  super- 
natural beings  are  watching  over 
him  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Tendencies  which  result  mani- 
festly from  ignorance  of  natural 
causes,  uid  yield  everywhere  before 
attention  to  facts,  are  to  Father 
^Newman  the  first  trustworthy  exhi- 
bition of  the  spiritual  instincts  of 
mankind.  The  religion  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  clearer  insight  which  has 
been  obtained  by  science  into  the 
system  under  which  the  world  is 
really  governed,  he  sets  aside  as 
unworthy  of  consideration — ^as  be- 
side the  (question — as  a  mode  of 
thought  developed  by  intellect 
alone  to  the  exclusion  of  conscience. 
He  despises  modem  ideas  on  these 
and  kindred  matters  so  entirely 
that  he  cannot  treat  them  with 
the  fairness  which  his  argu- 
ment demands,  for  he  chal- 
lenges comparison  for  the  Catholic 
Ohurch  with  every  rival  belief,  and 
he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  compared 
with  the  creed  which  now  divides 
the  educated  world  with  her.  The 
savage  is  his  spiritual  ancestor, 
from  whom  he  glories  in  being  the 
visible  descendant.  He  might  as 
well  say  that  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy ought  not  to  be  gathered 
from  actual  observation  of  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  should  be  developed  rather 
from  the  primitive   ideas    of   the 


early  races,  which  aaw^  in  the  stiffs 
and  constellations  of  stars  the 
monuments  of  the  loves  of  the 
gods  or  the  trophies  of  their  wars. 

He  dwells  with  special  satisfac- 
tion on  the  cruel  element  of  most 
heathen  creeds,  particularly  on  the 
propitiatory  sacrifioes.     He  insists 
on    the    vindictive    character    of 
Divine  punishment — ^vindictiTe  as 
distinct    from    corrective — and   in 
his  passion  for  retribation.  foi^u 
or    obliterates   justice.       That   ar 
offence  be  followed  by  rettaliaticHi 
is  the  first  necessity  to  him.     That 
the  criminal  himself  shonld  be  ibe 
person  to  suffer  is  only  the  second 
Civilised  nations  endeavour  imper- 
fectly to  limit  the  conseqxMnoes  of 
bad    actions    to    the    perpetrators 
themselves.     We  consider  ^vera- 
ments  to  be  good  or  bad   as  mer 
receive  under  them  the  just  rewanl 
of  their  conduct.  Father  NewraaD's 
sense   of   equity  is   satisfied   with 
vicarious  penalties  ;  and  aa  be  pn- 
fers  the  fetish  of  the.  sava^  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  man  of  acieiioe,  we 
presume  that  he  would  consider  the 
criminal  system   of   China   neare-x 
than  that  of  Europe  to  the  geoerftl 
order  of   Providence.      Lx    Chinak 
when  a  murder  has  been  oonunitiied 
the  law  demands  life  for  life;  bat 
Cliinese  justice  is  satisfied  with  the 
punishment  of  somebody,  and  the 
criminal  is  permitted  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute.     Father     Newman     says: 
'  Since  all  human  suffering  is  inits 
last  resolution  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  punishment  implies  a  role  and 
a  rule  of  justice,  he  who  undergoes 
the  punishment  of  another  in  his 
stead  may  be  said  in  a  certain  sense 
to  satisfy  iibe  claims  of  jnstace  to- 
wards that  other  in  his  own  person' 
We  should  rather  say  tha^   when 
the  innocent  suffers  for  the  gniltr 
a  second  wrong  has  been  added  to 
the  first ;  and  although,  in  the  im- 
perfection of  human  things,  justice* 
often  misses  its  mark,  and  in  th£> 
confusion    and  whixl   of  lile   the 
penalties  of  evil  deeds  aze 
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buted  unequally  and  unfairly,  the 
ftmction  of  htiman  society  is  to  re- 
dress these  inequalities  rather  than 
acquiesce  in  them  and  sanction 
them;  and  a  government  stands 
high  or  low  in  its  claim  to  honour 
and  respect,  acoording  as  it  adjusts 
punishments  to  the  shoulders  on 
which  they  legitimately  ought  to 
M. 

Modem  ideas  oti  these  and  simi- 
lar subjects  are  here  characterised, 
however,  as  ' situply  ftilse,'   'inas- 
much as  they  contradict  the  primary 
teaching  of  nature  in  the  human 
race,  wherever  a  religion  is  found 
and  its  workings  can  be  ascertained.' 
Father  Newman's  views  are,  in  one 
respect,    consistent.       He    admits 
that  these  Religions,  to  which  he 
pays  so  mnch  honour,  'in  the  cor- 
rupt state  in  which  they  appear  in 
history,  are  little  better  than  schools 
of  imposture,  cruelty  and  impurity,' 
and  inasmuch  as  he  considers  that 
'  God  is   sanctity,  truth  and  love, 
and  the  three  offences  against  His 
majesty  are   impurity,   unveracity 
and  cruelty,'  the  acknowledgment 
seriously   impairs    their    value   as 
authoriticns.     The  Church,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed,  has  in  this 
respect  made  good  its  kindred  with 
them.     The  monasteries  in  the  six- 
teenth century  were  found  to  be 
nests  of  nnnatural  crime.  The  claims 
of  the  Holy  See  were  built  on  forged 
decretals,  the  Bible  was  supplanted 
by  l^^nds  of  saints,  and  the  bloody 
cufltoms  of  Dahomey  are  less  atro- 
cious than  the  Paris  frenzy  on  the 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  for  which 
Gregfitf  Itin.  ordered  a  Te  Deum. 
ir  the    corrupt   early  religions 
are    notwithstanding   more    trust- 
worthy    than     philosophy,     it    is 
but  rettso^ablo  to  maintain  that  the 
Church   may  have  committed  the 
flame  crimes,  and  retain  in  spite  of 
thi^m  its  divine  claims  to  our  ad- 
miradon.     Father  Newman,   how- 
ever,  goes  further  and  makes  de- 
mands for  it  which  we  are  even  less 
able  to  allow. 


'The  dominant  GatholSe  ChuMh/  he 
says,  '  aimed  at  the  b«tiefit  of  all  nations 
by  the  spiritual  conquest  of  all;  .  .  .  itssuc* 
cesses  huye  on  the  whole  been  of  extreme 
benefit  to  the  human  race.  It  has  imparted 
an  intelligent  notion  about  the  Supreme 
Qod  among  millions  who  would  hare  litpd 
and  died  in  irrelieion.  It  has  raised  the 
tone  of  morality  ^erever  it  has  come,  has 
abolished  great  social  anomalies  and  mise- 
ries, has  raised  the  female  sex  to  its  pn^er 
dignity,  has  protected,  the  poorer  classes, 
hM  destroyed  slavei^,  encouraged  literature 
and  i^iiosophy,  and  had  a  principal  part 
In  that  civiliKation  of  the  human  kind, 
which  with  some  evils  still  has  on  the 
whole  been  productive  of  far  greater  good.' 

This  is  hardy,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  When  the  Church  was  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  power,  the  notion 
taught  by  it  of  the  Supreme  God, 
was  that  of  a  being  who  looked  ap- 
provingly on  an  auio^da^fe,  who 
could  be  bribed  to  remit  the  penal- 
ties of  sin  by  masses  purchased  with 
money,  who,  though  all-wise  and 
all-good,  could  be  turned  aside 
from  His  purpose  by  the  entreaties 
or  remonstrances  of  the  saints. 
The  same  notion  is  still  evidently 
held  by  Father  Newman  himself, 
who  has  submitted  to  a  Church 
whose  voice  he  regards  as  the  voice 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  whose  im- 
pending decisions  he  ventures  to  de- 
precate and  dread.  He  argues  as  if 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  about  to  dic- 
tate a  decree  the  effects  of  which  had 
been  imperfectly  considered.  He 
tells  us  that  he  prays  to  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  Athanasius, 
Chrysostom,  and  Basil,  to  avert  the 
great  calamity,  and,  as  if  the  Su- 
preme Power  were  indifferent  or 
blind,  believes,  or  affects  to  believe, 
'that  their  intercession  would  de- 
cide the  matter.*  Of  all  theo- 
ries ever  proposed  by  man  on 
the  government  of  the  universe,, 
this  seems  to  us  to  be  about  the 
maddest. 

As  for  the  other  achievements 
which  he  claims  for  Komanism, 
history  would  say  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  social  anomalies  had  com- 
menced with  the  revolt  of  the  six- 
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teenth  oentury,  and  had  progressed 
side  by  side  with  the  intellectual 
movement  which  he  detests  and 
despises.  The  Spaniards,  the  most 
Catholic  of  nations,  were  the  most 
ruthless  in  their  conquests,  and  have 
been  the  last  to  part  with  their 
slaves.  The  extinction  of  serfdom 
in  England  was  coincident  with  the 
Reformation.  The  iyrannj  of  the 
French  aristocracy  survived  unmo- 
lested while  the  Church  was  pre- 
dominant, and  fell  with  its  fiskll.  As 
to  encouragementof  literature,  what 
one  distinguished  man  of  letters  in 
the  last  three  centuries  has  owed 
anything  to  the  patronage  of  Borne  ? 
Father  Newman  pays  an  unwill- 
ing compliment  to  Uie  B<eformation 
in  claiming  the  effects  of  it  for  the 
body  to  which  he  belongs.  An  analo- 
gous deference  to  the  modem  spirit 
appears  still  more  singularly  in  the 
following  ingenious  passage : 

Eternity  or  endlessness  is  in  itself  only 
a  negative  idea,  though  punishment  is 
positive.  Its  fearful  force,  as  added  to 
punishment,  lies  in  what  it  is  not.  It 
means  no  change  of  state,  no  annihilation, 
no  restoration,  but  it  cannot  become  a 
quality  of  punishment  any  more  than  a 
man's  living  seventy  years  is  a  quality  of 
his  mind  or  enters  into  the  idea  of  his 
virtues  or  talents.  If  punishment  be 
attended  by  continuity,  or  by  sense  of 
succession,  this  must  be  because  it  is  end- 
less and  something  more.  Such  inflictions 
are  an  addition  to  its  endlessness,  and  do 
not  necessarily  belong  to  it  because  it  is 
endless.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  great 
mystery  is  not  that  evil  has  no  end,  but 
that  it  had  a  beginning.  But  I  remit  the 
whole  subject  to  the  Theological  School. 

The  time  has  been  when  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  conceived  that 
a  principal  source  of  the  happiness 
of  the  blessed,  would  be  the  con- 
templation of  the  torments  of  the 
damned.  We  cannot  jump  off  our 
shadows,  and  as  little  can  we  escape 
the  influence  of  the  society  in  which 
we  live.  Father  Newman  is  as  un- 
able as  the  most  tender-hearted 
liberal  to  contemplate  without 
horror  the  never-ending  conscious 
agony  of  a  human  soul. 


To  draw  these  remarks  to  a  oon.- 
clusion.    What  has  been  said  is  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  no  more  than 
a  series  of  imperfectly  connected 
criticisms.   To  do  justice  to  a  book 
so  closely  written  and  so  delicately 
organised  would  require  a  volume 
as  long  as  itself  and  a  skill  equal  to 
its  author's.  We  have  been  able  only 
to  indicate  the  line  of  its  pnrpoee, 
and  to  take  objections  to  the  suc- 
cessive positions  which  are  aasomed 
as  the  argument  developes  iteel£ 

The  conclusion  contains  a  beau- 
tiful sketch  of  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity, with  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  assigned  by  Gibbon  in  ex- 
planation of  its  spread,  and  an 
exhibition  of  their  insufficiency.  We 
are  not  concerned  to  defend  Gibbofi, 
whose  reasoning  on  this  subject  has 
always  appeared  to  us  aingnlarly 
unconvincing.  Still  less  do  we  wi^ 
to  question  the  nature  of  the  power 
which  enabled  Christianity  to  difluse 
itself;  though  we  may  mean  by 
Christianity  something  else  than 
Father  Newman  means,  and  by  the 
power  which  enabled  it  to  g^w,  a 
spiritual  influence  workings  from 
mind  to  mind,  rather  than  an  ex- 
ternal supernatural  force.  Father 
Newman  identifies  Christianily  with 
the  complex  doctrinal  system  em- 
bodied in  the  formulas  and  repre- 
sented in  the  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  mean  by  it 
the  code  of  moral  duties  which  were 
taught  by  our  Lord  upon  the  Mount, 
and  which,  as  the  type  of  fanman 
perfection,  He  illustrated  in  His  own 
character.  In  so  far  as  the  Catholic 
Church  has  adhered  to  the  original 
pattern,  in  so  &r  as  it  has  addressed 
itself  to  the  moral  sense,  and  has 
aimed  rather  at  making  men  good 
than  at  fiimishing  their  intellects 
with  orthodox  formulas,  so  far  it 
has  fulfilled  its  function  of  r^ener- 
ating  mankind.  Under  this  aspect 
the  sprecui  of  it  ceases  to  be  a  mys- 
tery. The  Roman  world  was  sunk 
in  lies,  insincere  idolatry,  and  the 
coarsest  and  most  revolting  piofli- 
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gacj.  T&ere  is  something  in  human 
nature,  in  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, which  instinctively  recoils 
against  such  things,  something 
which  says  that  lies  are  to  be  ab- 
horred, and  that  purity  is  nobler  than 
bestiality ;  and  when  the  bad  side  of 
things  is  at  its  worst  the  nobler 
sort  of  men  refuse  to  put  up  with  it 
longer.  The  Boman  government 
offered  to  the  devotion  of  the  empire 
a  Divos  Nero  or  a  Divus  Domi- 
tianus.  The  image  of  a  peasant  of 
Palestine,  a  being  of  stainless  in- 
tegrity, appeared  simultaneously, 
pointing  to  a  Father  in  heaven 
and  requiring  men  in  His  name  to 
lead  pure  and  self-sacrificing  lives ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  man  is  more 
than  a  beast,  and  that  conscious  and 
moral  sense  are  a  part  of  his  natural 
constitution,  we  require  no  miracle 
to  explain  why  millions  of  men  and 
women  with  such  alternatives  before 
them  were  found  to  choose  the 
better  part. 

Father  Newman  thinks  it  unex- 
ampled :  if  he  will  study  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  he  will  find  its 
exact  counterpart  among  'the  miser- 
able deeds '  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  great  mass  of  Christians  were  to  be 
fonnd  in  those  classes  which  were  of  no 
Aoeonnt  in  the  world,  whether  on  the  score 
of  rank  or  of  education. 

We  all  know  this  was  the  case  with  bur 
Lord  and  His  Apostles.  It  seems  almost 
irrcTerent  to  speak  of  their  temporal  em- 
ployments, when  we  are  so  simply  accus- 
tomed to  consider  them  in  their  spiritual 
association ;  but  it  is  profitable  to  remind 
ourselves  that  our  Lord  Himself  was  a  sort 
of  smith,  and  made  ploughs  and  cattle- 
yokes.  Four  apostles  were  fishermen,  one 
a  petty  tax-collector,  two  husbandmen,  one 
is  said  to  have  been  a  coachman,  and  another 
a  market-gardener.  When  Peter  and  John 
were  brought  before  the  Council,  they  are 
spoken  of  as  being,  in  a  secular  point  of 
view,  *  illiterate  men,  and  of  the  lower 
sort,'  and  thus  they  are  spoken  of  in  a 
later  age  by  the  fathers. 

That  their  converts  were  of  the  same 
rank  as  themselves,  is  reported,  in  their 
favour  or  to  their  discredit,  by  friends  and 
enemies,  for  four  centuries.  '  If  a  man  be 
educated,'  says  Celsus  in  mockery.  Met  him 
keep  clear  of  us  Christians ;  we  want  no  men 


of  wisdom,  no  men  of  sense.  We  account  oil 
such  as  eviL  No ;  but,  if  there  be  one  who 
is  inexperienced,  or  stupid,  or  untaught,  or 
a  fool,  let  him  come  with  good  heart. 
'They  are  weavers,'  he  says  elsewhere, 
'  shoemakers,  fullers,  illiterate,  clowns. 
'Fools,  low-bom  fellows,'  says  Trypho. 
'  The  greater  part  of  you,'  says  Cscilius, 
'  are  worn  with  want, cold,  toil, and  famine; 
men  collected  from  the  lowest  dregs  of  the 
people ;  ignorant.,  credulous  women ;'  '  un- 
polished, boors,  illiterate,  ignorant  even  of 
the  sordid  arts  of  life ;  they  do  not  under- 
stand even  civil  matters,  how  can  they 
understand  divine  ?'  '  They  have  left  their 
tongs,  mallets,  and  anvils,  to  preach  about 
the  things  of  heaven,'  says  Libanius. 
'  They  deceive  women,  servants,  and  slaves,' 
says  Julian.  The  author  of  Philopatris 
speaks  of  them  as  '  poor  creatures,  blocks, 
withered  old  fellows,  men  of  downcast  and 
pale  visages.'  As  to  their  religion,  it  had 
the  reputation  popularly,  according  to  vari- 
ous fathers,  of  being  an  anile  superstition, 
the  discovery  of  old  women,  a  joke,  a 
madness,  an  infatuation,  an  absurdity,  a 
fanaticism. 

For  Celsus  and  Julian  write  the 
Jesuit  Campion,  and  we  have  ex- 
actly the  language  which  was  ap- 
plied to  English  Protestantism. 
Protestantism,  like  Christianity 
itself,  began  from  below.  The 
Marian  martyrs  were  nine-tenths 
of  them  petty  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics. The  Christian  brothers 
who  first  imported  Tyndal's  New 
Testament  were  weavers,  carpenters, 
and  cobblers ;  and  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries who  came  over  in  Eliza- 
beth's time  to  reconquer  England 
declared  that  their  only  opponents 
were  to  be  found  among  the  vilest 
of  the  people. 

The  Catholic  Religion  in  the  six- 
teenth century  had  become  like  the 
heathen  religions  in  the  first.  It 
had  forgotten  moral  duty  in  the 
developement  of  its  theology.  The 
service  of  God  had  become  a  jug- 
gler's game  ;  the  only  visible  fruits 
of  it  were  tyranny  and  simony  and 
lasciviousness :  and  the  uncorrupted 
part  of  Europe  rose  in  indignation 
and  declared  that  they  would  re- 
main in  it  no  longer ;  that  Gk>d  was 
a  Spirit  and  those  who  worshipped 
Him     should    worship    in    spirit 
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and  in  ixuih.  The  Clmrcli  trea4»d 
tliein  as  the  Roman  Empirp  had 
treated  the  Church  in  its  in&uicy. 
They  were  persecnted,  afflicted, 
tormented.  They  suffered  martyr- 
dom like  the  early  Chnatians  in 
defence  of  Ihe  same  principles,  and 
like  them  they  conquered. 

If  we  are  now  perplexed  and  dis- 
heartened, if  some  of  us  are  looking 
back  into  Egypt  and  others  are 
staggering  into  Atheism,  it  is  he- 
canse  Protestants  tbemselyes  hare 
struck  in  turn  into  the  same  miser- 
able course.  They  too  have  mis- 
taken theology  for  religion,  and 
strangled  themselves  in  dogmatio 
formulas.    The  Catholic  turned  re- 


ligion  into  litu&ly  the  Protesbui 
has  made  it  conaii^  in  holdipg  par- 
ticular  opinions,  and  at  (moe  has 
become  an  idolater  like  the  other. 
He  haa  grown  afraid  of  intelligeDoe. 
He  has  shrunk  from  facts,  and  pre- 
fers a  pious  belief  to  the  recogmdou 
of  obvious  truths.     He  has  lost  his 
horror  of  falsehood,  and  with  it  the 
secret   of   his    strength.     But  as 
Christianity  was  in  the  beginnings 
so  Proiestimtiam  was  when  it  rose  in 
its  first  revolt.    The  resouroes  of  it 
were  no  greater,  yet  its  story  was  the 
same.     The  parallel  winch  Father 
Newman  looks  for  in  vain  he  will 
find  there  if  he  cafes  to  seek  for  ii» 
and  it  is  jGeital  to  his  own  theoiy. 
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Second  Lecture, 

Doliyored  at  the  Eoyal  iDstitntioii,  February  26,  1870. 


THERE  is  no  lack  of  materials, 
and  there  is  abundance  of 
work  for  the  student  of  the  Science 
of  Religion.  It  is  truethat,  compared 
with  the  number  of  languages  which 
the  comfwurative  philologist  has  to 
deal  with,  the  number  of  religions  is 
small.  In  a  comparative  study  of  lan- 
guages, however,  we  find  most  of  our 
materials  ready  for  use ;  we  possess 
grammars  and  dictionaries.  But 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  of  the  prin- 
cipal religions  of  the  world  ?  Not 
in  the  cf^ohisms,  or  the  articles, 
not  even  in  the  so-called  creeds  or 
confessions  of  faith  which,  if  they 
do  not  give  us  an  actual  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  doctrines  which 
tbey  profess  to  epitomise,  give  us 
always  the  shadow  only,  and  never 
the  soul  and  substance  of  a  religion. 
Bat  how  seldom  do  we  find  even 
such  helps ! 

Among  Eastern  nations  it  is  not 
nnnsnal  to  distinguish  between  re- 
ligions that  are  founded  on  a  book, 
and  others  that  have  no  such 
vouchers  to  produce.  The  former 
are  considered  more  respectable, 
and,  though  they  may  contain  false 
doctrine^  they  are  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  aristocracy  among  the  vulgar 
and  nondescript  crowd  of  bookless 
or  illiterate  religions. 

To  the  student  of  religion  cano- 
nical books  are,  no  doubt,  of  the 
utmost  importance,  though  he  ought 
never  to  foi^t  that  nearly  all 
canonical  books  give  the  reflected 
image  only  of  the  real  doctrines  of 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  an 
image  always  blurred  and  distorted 
hy  the  nyedinm  through   which  it 


had  to  pass.  But  how  few  are  the 
religions  which  possess  even  a 
sacred  canon,  how  small  is  the 
aristocracy  of  real  book-religions  in 
the  history  of  the  world !  Let  us 
look  at  the  two  families  that  have 
been  the  principal  actors  in  that 
great  drama  which  we  call  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  Aryan  and 
the  Semitkj  and  we  shall  find  that 
two  members  only  of  each  family 
can  claim  the  possession  of  a  sacred 
code.  Among  the  Aryans^  the 
Hindus  and  the  Persians ;  among^ 
the  Shemiies^  the  Hebrews  and  the- 
Arabs,  In  the  Aryan  family  the* 
Hindns,  in  the  Semitic  family  the 
Hebrews,  have  each  produced  two 
book-religions ;  the  Hindus  have 
given  rise  to  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism;  the  Hebrews  to  Mosaisnx 
and  Christianity.  Nay,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  in  each  family 
the  third  book-religion  can  hardly 
lay  claim  to  an  independent  origin, 
but  is  only  a  weaker  repetition  of 
the  first.  Zoroastrianism  has  ita 
sources  in  the  same  stratum  which 
fed  the  deeper  and  broader  stream, 
of  Yedic  religion;  Mohammedan- 
ism springs,  as  far  as  its  most 
vital  doctrines  are  concerned,  from 
the  ancient  fountain-head  of  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  the  wor* 
shipper  and  the  friend  of  the 
one  true  Gtod.  If  you  keep  before- 
ybur  mind  the  following  simple  out* 
line,  you  can  see  at  one  glance  tho 
river-system  in  which  the  religions 
thought  of  the  Aryan  and  the 
Semitic  nations  has  been  running 
for  centuries — of  those,  at  least, 
who  are  in  possession  of  sacred  and 
canonical  books. 
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While  Buddhism  is  the  direct 
offspring,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
antagonist  of  Brahmanism,  Zoroas- 
trianism  is  rather  a  deviation  from 
the  straight  course  of  ancient 
Yedic  faith,  though  it  likewise  con- 
tains a  protest  against  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  earliest  worshippers 
of  the  Vedic  gods.  The  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  relationship  holds 
together  the  three  principal  religions 
of  the  Semitic  stock,  only  that, 
chronologically,  Mohammedanism  is 
later  than  Christianity,  while  Zoro- 
.astrianism  is  earlier  than  Buddhism. 

Observe  also  another,  and,  as  we 
.shall  see,  by  no  means  accidental 
•<x>incidence  in  the  parallel  ramifica- 
tions of  these  two  religious  stems. 

Buddhism,  which  is  the  offspring 
•of,  but  at  the  same  time  marks  a 
reaction  against  the  ancient  Brah- 
manism of  India,  withered  away 
after  a  time  on  the  soil  from  which 
it  had  sprung,  and  assumed  its  real 
importance  only  after  it  had  been 
transplanted  ^m  India,  and  struck 
root  among  Turanian  nations  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
Buddhism,  being  at  its  birth  an 
Aryan  religion,  ended  by  becoming 
the  principal  religion  of  the  Tura- 
nian world. 

The  same  transference  took  place 
in  the  second  stem.  Christianity, 
being  the  offspring  of  Mosaism,  was 
rejected  by  the  Jews  as  Buddhism 
^was  by  the  Brahmans.  It  failed  to 
iulfil  its  purpose  as  a  mere  reform 
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of  the  ancient  Jewish  religion,  and 
not  till  it  had  been  transferred  from 
Semitic  to  Aryan  ground,  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Grentiles,  did  it  develope 
its  real  nature  and  assume  its  worid- 
wide  importance.  Having  been  at 
its  birth  a  Seniitic  religion,  it  b^ 
came  the  principal  religion  of  the 
Aryan  world. 

There  is  one  other  nation  only, 
outside  the  pale  of  tho  Aiyan  and 
Semitic  families,  which  can  claim 
one,  or  even  two  book-religions  as  its 
own.  China  became  the  mother,  at 
almost  the  same  time,  of  two  reli- 
gions, each  founded  on  a  sacred 
code — ^the  religion  of  Confucius,  aod 
the  religion  of  Lao-tse,  the  former 
resting  on  the  Five  King  and  the 
Four  Shu,  the  latter  on  the  Tao-te- 
king. 

With  these   eight   religions  the 
library  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
whole  human  race  is  complete,  and 
an  accurate  study  of  these  eight 
codes,  written  in  Sanskrit,  PSli,  and 
Zend,    in     Hebrew,     Grreek,    and 
Arabic,  lastly  in  Chinese,  might  in 
itself  not  seem  too  formidable  an 
undertaking  for  a  single  scholar. 
Yet,  let  us  begin  at  home,  and  look 
at  tho  enormous  literature  devoted 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  at  the  number  of  boob 
published   every  year    on   contro- 
verted points  in  the  doctrine  or  the 
histoiT  of  the  GkMpels,  and  you  may 
then  n>rm  an  idea  of  what  a  theo- 
logical library  would  be  that  should 
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contain  the  necessary  materials  for 
an  accnrate  and  scholar-like  inter- 
pretation of  the  eight  sacred  codes. 
Even  in  so  modern,  and,  in  the  be- 
ginning, at  least,  so  illiterate  a 
reL'gion  as  that  of  Mohammed,  the 
sources  that  have  to  be  consulted 
for  the  history  of  the  faith  daring 
the  early  centuries  of  its  growth 
are  so  abundant,  that  few  critical 
scholars  could  master  them  in  their 
completeness.^ 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Aryan 
religions,  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Brahmans,  in  the  narrowest  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  might  seem 
within  easy  grasp.  The  hynms  of 
the  Rig-Yeda,  which  are  the  real 
hible  of  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
Yedic  Bishis,  are  only  1,028  in 
nnmber,  consisting  of  about  10,580 
verses.*  The  commentary,  however, 
on  these  hymns,  of  which  I  have 
pnblished  four  g^od-sized  quarto 
volumes,  is  estimated  at  100,000 
lines,  consisting  of  32  syllables 
each,  that  is  at  ,'3,200,000  syllables. 
There  are  besides,  the  three  minor 
Vedas,  the  Yar/urveda,  the  S4ma- 
vcda,  the  Atharvaveda,  which, 
though  of  less  importance  for  reli- 
gions doctrines,  are  indispensable  for 
a  right  appreciation  of  the  sacrificial 
and  ceremonial  system  of  the  wor* 
shippers  of  the  ancient  Vedic  gods. 
To  each  of  these  four  Vedas  be- 
long collections  of  so-called  Brdh- 
ftumas,  scholastic  treatises  of  a  later 
time,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless 
^Titten  in  archaic  Sanskrit,  and 
reckoned  by  every  orthodox  Hindu 
as  part  of  his  revealed  literature. 
Their  bulk  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  ancient  Vedic  hymn-books. 


And  all  this  constitutes  the  text 
only  for  numberless  treatises,  es- 
says, manuals,  glosses,  (fee,  forming 
an  uninterrupted  chain  of  theo- 
logical literature,  extending  over 
more  than  three  thousand  years, 
and  receiving  new  links  even  at  the 
present  time.  There  are,  besides, 
the  inevitable  parasites  of  theo- 
logical literature,  the  controversial 
writings  of  different  schools  of 
thought  and  faith,  all  claiming  to 
be  orthodox,  yet  differing  from  each 
other  like  day  and  night ;  and  lastly, 
the  compositions  of  writers,  pro- 
fessedly unorthodox,  professedly  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
majority,  declared  enemies  of  the 
Brahmanic  faith  and  the  Brahmanio 
priesthood,  whose  accusations  and 
insinuations,  whose  sledge-hammers 
of  argument,  and  whose  poisoned 
arrows  of  invective  need  fear  no 
comparison  with  the  weapons  of 
theological  warfare  in  any  other 
country. 

Nor  can  we  exclude  the  sacred  law- 
books, nor  the  ancient  epic  poems, 
the  Mahabharata  and  Bam&yana, 
nor  the  more  modem,  yet  sacred 
literature  of  India,  the  Por&nas  and 
Tantras,  if  we  wish  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  religious  belief  of 
millions  of  human  beings,  who 
though  they  all  acknowledge  the 
Veda  as  their  supreme  authority  in 
matters  of  faith,  yet  are  unable  to 
understand  one  single  line  of  it,  and 
in  their  daily  life  depend  entirely 
for  spiritual  food  on  the  teaching 
conveyed  to  them  by  these  more 
recent  and  more  popular  books. 
And  even  then  our  eye  would  not 
have  reached  many  of  the  sacred 


'  Sprenger,  J)a8  Lthen  des  Mohammed ^  rol.  i.  p.  9. 

'Die  Quellon,  die  ich  benutzt  babe,  sind  so  zahlreicb,  trad  der  Znstand  der  Gelehr- 
samkeit  war  iinter  dea  Moslimen  in  ihrer  Urzeit  yon  dem  nnsrigen  so  rerschieden, 
daas  die  Materialien,  die  ich  iiber  die  Quellen  gesammelt  babe,  ein  ziemlich  beleibtes 
Bandchen  bilden  werdfen.  Es  ist  in  der  That  notbwendig,  die  Literatnrgeschichte  des 
lal&m  der  ersten  zwei  Jahrhunderte  zu  schreibeo,  um  den  Leser  in  den  Stand  zu 
setzen,  den  bier  gesammelten  kritiscben  Apparat  zu  benutzen.  Icb  gedenke  die 
Kesoltate  meiner  Foiscbmigen  als  ein  separates  Werkchen  nach  der  Propbetenbiograpbie 
heranszngeben.' 

'  Max  MfiUer,  HUUny  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Liierature,  p.  120. 
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recesses  in  wbich  the  Hinda  mind 
lias  taken  refnge,  either  to  meditate 
on  the  great  problem  of  life,  or  to 
free  itself  from  the  temptations  and 
fetters  of  worldly  existence  \sj 
penances  and  mortifications  of  the 
most  exquisite  cruelty.  India  has 
always  been  teeming  with  religious 
sects,  and  as  far  as  we  can  look 
back  into  the  history  of  that  mar- 
vellous country,  its  religious  life 
has  been  broken  up  into  countless 
local  centres  which  it  required  all 
the  ingenuity  and  peraevenmce  of  a 
priestly  caste  to  hold  together  with 
a  semblance  of  dogmatic  uniformity. 
Some  of  these  sects  may  almost 
claim  the  title  of  independent  reli- 
gions, as,  for  instance,  the  once 
famous  sect  of  the  Sikhs,  possessing 
their  own  sacred  code  and  their 
own  priesthood,  and  threatening  for 
a  time  to  become  a  formidable  rival 
of  Brahmanism  and  Mohamme- 
danism in  India.  Political  circum- 
stances gave  to  the  sect  of  Nanak 
its  historical  prominence  and  more 
lasting  fame.  To  the  student  of 
religion  it  is  but  one  out  of  many 
sects  which  took  their  origin  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  attempted  to  replace  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Hinduism  and  Moham- 
medanism by  a  purer  and  more 
spiritoal  worship  The  Gnmth, 
i.e.  the  Volume,  the  sacred  book  of 
the  Sikhs,  is  full  of  interest,  full  of 
really  deep  and  poetical  thought : 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
soon  find  an  English  translator. 
But  there  are  other  collections  of 
religious  poetry,  more  ancient  and 
more  original  than  the  stanzas  of 
N^flLnak ;  nay,  many  of  the  most 
beautifol  verses  of  the  Granth  were 
borrowed  from  these  earlier  autho- 
rities, particularly  from  Kabir,  the 
pupil  of  BAmanand.  Here  there  is 
enough  to  occupy  the  students  of 
religion :  an  intellectual  flora  of 
greater    variety    and    prof^iseness 


than  even  the  natural  flora  of  that 
fertile  coimtry. 

And  yet  we  have  not  said  a 
word  as  yet  of  the  second  book- 
religion  of  India — of  the  religion 
of  Buddha,  originally  one  only  out 
of  numberless  sects,  but  possessing 
a  vitality  which  has  made  its 
branches  to  overshadow  the  Isr^rest 
portion  of  the  inhabited  globe.  Wbo 
can  say — I  do  not  speak  of  Enropeea 
scholars  only,  but  of  the  most 
learned  members  of  the  Buddhist 
fraternities — ^who  can  say  ikaX  \it 
has  read  the  whole  of  the  canoiiica) 
books  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  commentaries 
or  later  treatises  ?  The  text  and 
commentaries  of  the  Buddhist  o- 
non  contaiu,  according  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  Saddharma-alaukanL' 
29,368,000  letters.  Such  state- 
ments do  not  convey  to  our  msA 
any  very  definite  idea,  nor  codd 
any  scholar  vouch  for  their  absolute 
correctness.  But  if  we  consider 
that  the  English  Bible  is  said  to 
contain  about  three  millions  and  & 
half  of  letters^  (and  here  vowds 
are  counted  separately  from  00s- 
sonants),  five  or  six  times  tbt 
amount  would  hardly  seem  enoagK 
as  a  rough  estimate  of  the  balk  of 
the  Buddhist  scriptures.  The  Ti- 
betan edition  of  the  Bnddhist  canon, 
consisting  of  two  collectious,  the 
Kanjur  and  Tanjur,  numbers  aboat 
325  volumes  folio,  each  weighing  in 
the  Pekin  edition  from  four  to  five 
pounds.^ 

Apparently  within  a  ^malkr 
compass  lies  the  sacred  hteratore 
of  l^e  third  of  Uie  Aiyaa  book- 
religions,  the  so-called  2jend-ATe$tL 
But  here  the  very  scantiness  of  the 
ancient  text  increases  the  difficDl^ 
of  its  successful  interpretation,  and 
the  absence  of  native  oommentanes 
has  thrown  nearly  the  whole  bnrden 
of  deciphering  on^the  paHenceasd 
ingenuity  of  European  scholars. 


'  Spence  Hardy,  The  Legends  and  Theories  of  the  Buddhists,  p.  66. 

'  3»5^7>'8o,  *  Chips  from  a  (xcrmtm  Workshop,  ¥ol.  i.  p.  193. 
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If  lastij  we  tarn  to  Gbina,  we  find 
hat  the  religion  of  Gonfnoins  is 
oanded  on  the  ExTe  Bang  and  the 
^our  Shu — books  in  themselyee  of 
onsiderable  extent,  and  surrounded 
y  yolnminoos  commentaries,  with- 
at  which  even  the  most  learned 
chokrs  woald  not  venture  to 
ithom  the  depth  of  their  sacred 
anoD.^ 

Lao*  tee,  the  contemporary  or 
ith6r  the  senior  of  Confuoins,  is 
sported  to  have  written  a  h^rge 
amber  of  books  :^  no  less  than  930 
a  different  questions  of  faith,  mo- 
ility,  and  worship,  and  70  on 
lagic.  His  principal  work,  how- 
ler, the  Tao-te-king,  which  repre- 
ints  the  real  scripture  of  his  fol- 
twers,  the  Tao-sse,  consists  only 
f  about  5,000  words,^  and  fills  no 
lore  than  thirty  pages.  But  here 
^in  we  find  that  for  that  very  rea- 
m  the  text  is  nninteUigible  with- 
it  copious  commentaries,  so  that 
L  Jalien  had  to  consult  more  than 
xty  commentators  for  the  purpose 
'his  translation,  the  earliest  going 
tek  as  fiir  as  the  year  163  B.C. 
There  is  a  third  established  reli- 
OB  in  China,  that  of  Fo  ;  hut  Fo 

only  the  Chinese  corruption  of 
oddba,  and  though  the  religion  of 
iiddha,  as  transferred  from  India 

China,  has  assumed  a  peculiar 
laracter  and  produced  an  enor- 
Das  hteratnre  of  its  own,  yet 
linese  Buddhism  cannot  be  called 

independent  religion,  any  more 
an  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,  Burmah, 
d  Siam,  or  in  Nepanl,  Tibet,  and 
mgolia. 

Bat  aflker  we  have  collected  this 
rary  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
»rld  with  their  indispensable  com- 
mtariee,  are  we  then  in  possession 
the  requisite  materials  for  study- 
I  the  growth  and  decay  of  the 


religious  convictions  of  mankind  at 
large  ?  Far  from  it.  The  largest 
portion  of  mankind,  —  ay,  and 
some  of  the  most  valiant  championa 
in  the  religious  and  intellectual 
struggles  of  the  world,  would  be 
unrepresented  in  our  theological 
library.  Think  only  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Bomans ;  think  of  the 
Teutonic,  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic 
nations  !  Where  are  we  to  gain  an 
insight  into  what  we  may  call  their 
real  religious  convictions,  previous 
to  the  comparatively  recent  period 
when  their  ancient  temples  were 
levelled  to  the  g^ronnd  to  make 
room  for  new  cathedrals ;  and  their 
sacred  oaks  were  felled  to  be 
changed  into  crosses,  planted  along 
every  mountain  pass  and  forest 
lane  ?  Homer  and  Hesiod  do  noi> 
tell  us  what  was  the  religion,  the 
real  heart-religion  of  the  Greeks, 
nor  were  their  own  poems  ever  con- 
sidered as  sacred,  or  even  as  autho- 
ritative  and  binding,  by  the  highest 
intellects  among  the  Greeks.  In 
Borne  we  have  not  even  an  Iliad  or 
Odyssey ;  and  when  we  ask  for  the 
religious  worship  of  the  Teutonic, 
the  Celtic,  or  the  Slavonic  tribes, 
the  very  names  of  many  of  the 
deitie.  in  whom  they  belieyed  are 
forgotten  and  lost  for  ever,  and  the 
scattered  notices  of  their  fiEkith  have 
to  be  picked  up  and  put  together  like 
the  small  stones  of  a  broken  mosaic 
that  once  formed  the  pavement  in 
the  mined  temples  of  Rome. 

The  same  gaps,  the  same  want  of 
representative  authorities,  which  we 
witness  among  the  Aryan,  we  meet 
again  among  the  Semitic  nations, 
as  soon  as  we  step  out  of  the  circle 
of  their  book-religions.  The  Baby- 
lonians, the  Phenioians  and  Cartha- 
ginians, the  Arabs  before  their  ooiu 
version  to  Mohammedanism,  all  are 


The  Ckmem  Clewes,  with  a  Tranalation,  Notes,  PndogoneoA,  and  Indexes.    By 
i6B  Legge,  D.D.  ;  7  vols.    London :  Xriibner  &  Co. 
Stan.  Julien,  7ao  ie  kinff,  p.  xzTii. 

Julieo,  Tuo  te  king,  p.  xzxi.,  xxxv.      The  texts  raiyfrora  5«6io,  5,630,  5,688  to 
It  words.    The  text  published  by  M.  Stan.  Jnlien  eonsiets  of  5,3110  imde. 
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witbont  canonical  books,  and  a 
knowledge  of  tbeir  religion  has  to 
be  gathered,  as  well  as  may  be, 
from  monnments,  inscriptions,  tra- 
ditions, from  proper  names,  from 
proyerbs,  from  curses,  and  other 
stray  notices  which  require  the 
greatest  care  before  thej  can  be 
properly  sifted  and  successfully 
fitted  together. 

But  now  let  us  go  on  further. 
The  two  beds  in  which  the  stream 
of  Aryan  and  Semitic  thought  has 
been  rolling  on  for  centuries  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Thames,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Jordan  and  the 
Mediterranean,  cover  but  a  narrow 
tract  of  country  compared  with  the 
vastness  of  our  globe.  As  we  rise 
higher,  our  horizon  expands  on 
every  side,  and  wherever  there 
are  traces  of  human  life  there  are 
traces  also  of  religion.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  ancient  Nile  we  see 
still  standing  the  Pyramids,  and 
the  ruins  of  temples  and  labyrinths, 
their  walls  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions,  and  with  the 
strange  pictures  of  gods  and  god- 
desses.  On  rolls  of  papyrus,  which 
seem  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time, 
we  have  even  fragmente  of  what 
may  be  called  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Egyptians.  Yet  though  much 
has  been  deciphered  in  the  ancient 
records  of  that  mysterious  race,  the 
main  spring  of  the  religion  of 
Egypt  and  the  original  intention  of 
ite  ceremonial  worship  are  far  irom 
being  fully  disclosed  to  us.  As  we 
follow  the  sacred  stream  to  ite 
distant  sources  the  whole  continent 
of  Africa  opens  before  us,  and 
wberever  we  now  see  kraals  and 
cattle-pens,  depend  upon  it  there 
was  to  be  seen  once,  or  there  is  to 
be  seen  even  now,  the  smoke  of 
sacrifices  rising  up  from  earth  to 
heaven.  The  ancient  relics  of 
African  faith  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing at  the  approach  of  Mohammedan 
■and  Christian  missionaries ;  but  what 
has  been  preserved   of  it,  chiefly 


through  the  exertions  of  leftrsed 
missionaries,  is  full  of  interest  to  tbe 
student  of  religion,  with  its  rtnnge 
worship  of  snakes  and  anoeston,  n 
vague  hope  of  a  future  life,  and  it; 
not  altogether  faded  renuniflcenoe  of 
a  Supreme  Gk>d,  the  Father  of  tk 
black  as  well  as  of  the  white  nan. 

From  the  eastern  coast  of  Mm 
our  eye  is  carried  across  the  »& 
where,  from  Madagascar  to  Hawaii, 
island  after  island  stands  out  lib 
so  many  pillars  of  a  sunken  bridge 
that  once  spanned  the  Indian  a&i 
Pacific  oceans.  Everywhere,  wbetk' 
among  the  dark  Papuan  or  vst 
yellowish  Malay,  or  the  brown  Poly- 
nesian races  scattered  on  tbe» 
islands,  even  among  the  lowest  of 
the  low  in  the  scale  of  hnmamir, 
there  are,  if  we  will  bat  lista 
whisperings  about  divine  beingi 
imaginings  of  a  future  life;  tbm 
are  prayers  and  sacrifices  wbick. 
even  in  their  most  degraded  and 
degrading  form,  still  bear  witoe^ 
to  that  old  and  ineradicable  faid 
that  everywhere  there  is  a  God  i- 
hear  our  prayers,  if  we  will  but  caB 
on  Him,  and  to  accept  our  ofiensg^ 
if  they  are  offered  as  a  ransom  k 
sin  or  as  a  token  of  a  gntefsi 
heart. 

Still  farther  east  the  doable  m- 
tinent  of  America  becomes  visibk, 
and  in  spite  of  the  unchristian  vaa- 
dalism  of  ite  first  discoverers  an! 
conquerors,  there,  too,  we  find  m»- 
terials  for  the  study  of  an  anciecl 
and,  it  would  seem,  independect 
faith.  Unfortunately,  the  religi»c« 
and  mythological  traditions,  oor 
lected  by  the  first  Europeans  vbo 
came  in  contact  with  the  nattres  cf 
America,  reach  back  but  a  shi?^ 
distance  beyond  the  time  when  iltej 
were  written  down,  and  thej  seesi 
in  several  cases  to  reflect  ^ 
thoughte  of  the  Spanish  listeners 
as  much  as  those  of  the  natire  nar- 
rators. The  quaint  hierogljpini' 
manuscripte  of  Mexico  and  Gnaie- 
mala  have  as  yet  told  us  verjlittk. 
and  the  accounte  written  bj  natives 
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in  their  native  language  have  to  be 
used  with  great  caution.  Still  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico  and  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  is 
full  of  interesting  problems.  As  we 
adTanoe  towards  ^e  north  and  its 
red-skinned  inhabitants  our  infor- 
mation heoomes  more  meagre  still, 
and  after  what  happened  some 
jears  ago,  no  Livre  dee  Sav/vages  is 
likelj  to  come  to  our  assistance 
again.  Yet  there  are  wild  and 
home-grown  specimens  of  religious 
&ith  to  be  studied  even  now  among 
the  receding  and  gradually  perish- 
ing trihes  of  the  Bed  Indians,  and, 
in  their  languages  as  well  as  in  their 
religions,  traces  may  possibly  still 
be  found,  before  it  is  too  late,  of 
pre-historic  migrations  of  men 
from  the  primitive  Asiatic  to  the 
American  continent,  either  across 
the  stepping-stones  of  the  Aleutic 
bridge  in  the  north,  or  lower  south 
bj  drifting  with  favourable  winds 
from  island  to  island  till  the  hardy 
canoe  was  landed  or  wreclced  on  the 
American  coast,  never  to  return 
again  to  the  Asiatic  home  from 
which  it  had  started. 

And  when  in  our  religious  survey 
we  finally  come  back  again  to  the 
Asiatic  continent,  we  find  here  too, 
although  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
area  is  now  occupied  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  eight  book-religions, 
by  Mosaism,  Christianity,  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, by  Brahmani^m, 
Buddhism  and  Zoroastrianism,  and 
in  China  by  the  religions  of  Con- 
fncias  and  Lao-tse,  that  nevertheless 
partly  below  the  surface,  and  in 
some  places  still  on  the  surface, 
more  primitive  forms  of  worship 
have  maintained  themselves.  I 
mean  the  Shamanism  of  the  Mon- 
golian race,  and  the  beautiful  half- 
Homeric  mythology  of  the  Finnish 
and  Esthonian  tribes. 

And  now  that  I  have  displayed 
this  world-wide  panorama  before 
your  eyes,  you  will  share,  I  think, 
the  feeling  of  dismay  with  which 
the  student  of  the  science  of  religion 


looks  around,  and  asks  himself 
where  to  begin  and  how  to  proceed. 
That  there  are  materials  in  abun- 
dance, capable  of  scientific  treat- 
ment, no  one  would  venture  to. 
deny.  But  how  are  they  to  be  held 
together  ?  How  are  we  to  discover 
what  all  these  religions  share  in 
common  ?  How  they  differ  ?  How 
they  rise  and  how  they  decline  ? 
What  they  are  and  what  they  mean  ? 

Let  us  take  the  old  sa3ring. 
Divide  et  impera^  and  translate  it 
somewhat  freely  by  'Classify  and 
conquer,'  and  I  believe  we  shall 
then  lay  hold  of  the  old  thread  of 
Ariadne  which  has  led  the  students 
of  many  a  science  through  darker 
labyrinths  even  than  the  labyrinth 
of  the  religions  of  the  world.  All 
real  science  rests  on  classification,, 
and  only  in  case  we  cannot  succeed 
in  classifying  the  various  dialects 
of  faith  shall  we  have  to  confess 
that  a  science  of  religion  is  really 
an  impossibility.  If  the  ground 
before  us  has  once  been  properly 
surveyed  and  carefully  parcelled 
out,  each  scholar  may  then  cultivate 
his  own  glebe,  without  wasting  his 
energies  and  without  losing  sight 
of  the  general  purposes  to  which  all 
special  researches  must  be  sub- 
servient. 

How,  then,  is  the  vast  domain  ))f 
religion  to  be  parcelled  outr?  How 
are  religions  to  be  classified,  or,  we 
ought  rather  to  ask  first,  how  have 
they  been  classified  before  now  ? 
The  simplest  classification,  and  one 
which  we  find  adopted  in  almost 
every  country,  is  that  ihto  true  and 
folse  religions.  It  is  very  much 
like  the  first  classification  of  lan- 
guages into  one's  own  language 
and  the  languages  of  the  rest  of  the 
world;  as  the  Greeks  would  say, 
into  the  languages  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Barbarians ;  or,  as  the  Jews 
would  say,  into  the  languages  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles ;  or,  as  the 
Hindus  would  say,  into  the  languages 
of  the  Aryas  and  MleA;A;Aas ;  or,  as 
the  Chinese  would  say,  into  the  Ian- 
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goages  of  the  Middle  Empire  and 
that  of  the  Oater  Barbarians.  I  need 
not  say  why  that  sort  of  olasaification 
is  nseless  for  scientific  purposes. 

There  is  another  classification, 
apparently  of  a  more  soientific  cha- 
racter, bat  if  examined  more  closely, 
equally  worthless  to  the  stadent  of 
religion.  I  mean  the  well-known 
division  into  revealed  and  ncUural 
religions. 

I  have  first  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  meaning  attached  to  natural 
religion.  That  word  is  constantly 
used  in  Tory  different  accepta- 
tions. It  is  applied  by  several 
writers  to  certain  historical  forms 
of  religion,  which  are  looked  upon 
as  not  resting  on  the  authority  of 
revelation,  in  whatever  sense  that 
word  may  be  hereafter  interpreted. 
Thus  Buddhism  would  be  a  natural 
religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  Brah- 
xnans,  Brahmanism  would  be  a 
natural  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Mohammedans.  With  us,  all  re- 
ligions except  Christianity  and, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  Mosaism, 
would  be  classed  as  merely  natural ; 
and  though  natural  does  not  imply 
false,  yet  it  distinctly  implies  the 
absence  of  any  sanction  beyond  the 
sense  of  truth,  or  the  voice  of  con- 
science that  is  within  us. 

'  But  Natural  Religion  is  also  used 
in  a  very  different  sense,  particularly 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. When  people  began  to  sub- 
ject the  principal  historical  religions 
to  a  critical  analysis,  they  found 
that  after  removing  what  was  pecu- 
liar to  each,  there  remained  certain 
principles  which  they  all  shared  in 
common.  These  were  supposed  to  bo 
the  principles  of  Natural  Belig^n. 
Again,  when  every  thing  that  seemed 
supernatural,  miraculous,  and  irra- 
tional, had  been  removed  from  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament,  there 
still  remained  a  kind  of  skeleton  of 
religion,  and  this  too  was  passed 
off  under  the  name  of  Natural  Beli- 
gion.  Daring  the  last  century, 
philosophers  who  were  opposing  the 
spread  of  scepticism  and  infidelity, 


thought  that  this  land  of  nsbml^or, 
as  it  was  also  called,  ratiaiiilRliinoD. 
might  serve  as  a  breakwater  igimr 
utter  unbelief^  but  they  sooa  hm 
out  that  a  mere  philosopfaicai  m- 
tern,  however  true,  can  never  tikt 
the  place  of  religious  faitii.  Whn 
Diderot  said  that  all  revealed  reli- 
gions were  the  heresies  of  KatBrsl 
Beligion,  he  meant  by  Natonl  Be> 
ligion  a  body  of  truths  implanted  ■ 
human  natare,  to  be  diKSorered  br 
the  eye  of  reascm  alone,  and  iisk- 
pendent  of  waaj  such  historictl  <? 
local  inflnenoes  as  give  to  each  idi- 
g^on  its  peculiar  character  and  loo! 
aspect.  The  existence  of  a  ddtr, 
the  nature  of  his  attributes,  sndiie 
Omnipotence,  OmniscieDce,  Oms:- 
presence,  Eternity,  Self-ezisiaoE. 
Spirituality,  the  Goodness  also  i 
the  Deity,  and,  connected  wii^k 
the  admission  of  a  distinction  b- 
tween  Gbod  and  Bvil,  betme 
Virtue  and  V^ioe,  all  this,  and  ac- 
cord ing  to  sonde  writers,  the  Ufiir 
and  Peraonality  also  of  the  Dem. 
were  included  in  the  domaiii  c:' 
Natural  Beligion.  The  acientic: 
treatment  of  this  so-called  Natsa 
Religion  received  the  name  of  ^)• 
tnral  Theology,  a  title  renddtti 
&mou8  in  the  beginning  of  onrffi- 
tury  by  the  maoh  praised  and  m&& 
abused  work  of  Paley.  Ifaton. 
Beligion  corresponds  in  the  scieoft 
of  religion  to  what  in  the  sciean 
of  language  used  to  be  called  Gm*^ 
maire  generaJe,  a  collection  '''• 
fundamental  rules  which  are  m- 
posed  to  be  self-evident,  witb«' 
which  no  grammar  would  bcpp- 
sible,  but  which,  strange  to  »^ 
never  exist  in  their  purity  aa: 
completeness  in  any  kngoage  tb* 
is  or  ever  has  been  spoken  S} 
human  beings.  It  is  thenme^i^ 
religion.  Tliere  never  has  been  aar 
real  religion,  consLsldng  exclosiw'J 
of  the  pure  and  simple  tenets  o: 
Natural  Beligion,  thongh  the^^ 
have  been  certein  philosopbcR  vfc' 
brought  themselves  to  believe  tba: 
their  religion  was  entire^  rational 
was,  in  fact,  pure  and  simple  Deism- 
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If  we  speak,  therefore,  of  a  claBsi- 
ficationof  all  liistorical  religions  into 
revealed  and  natural,  what  is  meant 
bjnataral  is  simply  the  negation 
of  revealed,  and  if  we  tried  to  cany 
oat  the  classification  practically,  wo 
shoald  find  the  same  result  as  before. 
We  shoald  have  on  one  side  Chris- 
tianity alone,  or,  according  to  some 
theologians,  Christianity  and  Ja- 
daism;  on  the  other,  all  the  re- 
maining religions  of  the  world. 

This  classification,  therefore,  what- 
ever may  be  its  practical  valae,  is 
perfectly  useless  for  scientiBc  pur- 
poses. A  more  extended  study 
shows  us  very  soon  that  the  claim 
of  revelation  is  set  up  by  the  founders, 
or  if  not  by  them,  at  all  events  by 
the  later  preachers  and  advocates  of 
most  religions  ;  and  would  therefore 
be  declined  by  all  but  ourselves  as 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism.  We  shall  see, 
in  fact,  that  the  claims  to  a  revealed 
authority  are  urged  far  more 
Btrongly  and  elaborately  by  the  be- 
lievers in  the  Veda,  than  by  the 
apologetical  theologians  among  the 
Jews  and  Christians.  Even  Buddha, 
originally  the  most  thoroughly  hu- 
man and  self-dependent  among  the 
founders  of  religion,  is  by  a  strange 
kind  of  inconsistency  represented, 
in  later  controversial  writings,  as  in 
possession  of  revealed  truth.  ^  He 
himself  could  not,  like  Numa  or 
Zoroaster,  or  Mohammed,^  claim 
communication  with  higher  spirits ; 
still  less  could  he,  like  the  poets  of 
the  Veda,  speak  of  divine  inspira- 
tions and  god-given  utterances :  for 
according  to  him  there  was  none 
among  the  spirits  greater  or  wiser 
than  himself,  and  the  gods  of  the 
Veda  had  become  his  servants  and 
worshippers.  Buddha  himself  ap- 
peals only  to  what  we  should  call 
the  inner  light.^  When  he  delivered 
for  the  first  time  the  four  funda- 


mental doctrines  of  his  system,  he 
said,  '  Mendicants,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  previously  unknown 
doctrines,  the  eye,  the  knowledge, 
the  wisdom,  the  clear  perception, 
the  light  were  developed  within  me.' 
He  was  called  Sarva^na  or  onmi- 
soient  by  his  earliest  pupils;  but 
when  in  later  times,  it  was  seen 
that  on  several  points  Buddha  had 
but  spoken  the  language  of  his  age, 
and  had  shared  the  errors  current 
among  his  contemporaries  with  re- 
gard to  the  shape  of  the  earth  and 
the  movement  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  an  important  concession  was 
made  by  Buddhist  theologians. 
They  limited  the  meaning  of  the 
word  'omniscient,'  as  applied  to 
Buddha,  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
principal  doctrines  of  his  system, 
and  concerning  these,  but  these 
only,  they  declared  him  to  have 
been  infallible.  This  may  seem  to  be 
a  modern  kind  of  view,  but  whether 
modern  or  ancient,  it  certainly  re- 
flects great  credit  on  the  Buddhist 
theologians.  In  the  Milinda  Praana, 
however,  which  is  a  canonical 
book,  we  see  that  the  same  idea 
was  already  rising  in  the  mind  of 
the  great  Nagasena.  Being  asked 
by  King  Milinda  whether  Buddha 
is  omniscient,  he  replies  :  '  Yes, 
Great  King,  the  blessed  Buddha  is 
omniscient.  But  Buddha  does  not 
at  all  times  exercise  his  omnisciende. 
By  meditation  he  knows  all  things ; 
meditating  he  knows  everything  he 
desires  to  know.'  In  this  reply  a 
distinction  is  evidently  intended  be- 
tween subjects  that  nmy  be  known 
by  sense  and  reason,  and  subjects 
that  can  be  known  by  meditation 
only.  Within  the  domain  of  sense 
and  reason,  Nagasena  does  not  claim 
omniscience  or  infallibility  for 
Buddha,  but  he  claims  for  him  both 
omniscience  and  infallibility  in  all 
that  is  to  be  perceived  by  meditation 


*  Hisiery  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Liierainre,  by  Max  Hiiller,  p.  83. 

^  Spxtnger,  Mohammed,  vol  ii.  p.  4x6. 

'  Qogerly,  The  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  Christian  ReUffum.    Colombo,  i8d».  Fort  I. 
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only,  or,  as  we  slioald  say,  in  matters 
of  faitb. 

I  shall  have  to  explain  to  jou 
hereafter  the  extraordinary  contri- 
vances by  which  the  Brahmans  en- 
deavoured to  eliminate  e very hnman 
element  from  the  hymns  of  the 
Veda,  and  to  establish,  not  only  the 
revealed,  but  the  pre-historic  or  even 
ante-mnndane  character  of  their 
scriptures.  No  apologetic  writings 
have  ever  carried  the  theory  of 
revelation  to  greater  extremes. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  en- 
quiries, all  that  I  wish  to  point  out 
is  this, — that  when  the  founders  or 
defenders  of  nearly  all  the  religions 
of  the  world  appeal  to  some  kind  of 
revelation  in  support  of  the  truth  of 
their  doctrines,  it  could  answer  no 
useful  purpose  were  we  to  attempt 
any  classification  on  such  disputed 
ground.  Whether  the  claim  of  a 
natural  or  preternatural  revelation, 
put  forward  by  different  religions,  is 
well  founded  or  not,  is  not  the 
question  at  present.  It  f&lls  to  the 
province  of  Theoretic  Theology 
to  explain  the  true  meaning  of 
revelation,  for  few  words  have 
been  used  so  vaguely  and  in  so 
many  different  senses.  It  falls  to 
its  province  to  explain,  not  only  how 
the  veil  was  withdrawn  that  inter- 
cepted for  a  time  the  rays  of  divine 
truth,  but,  what  is  a  far  more  diflB- 
cult  problem,  how  there  could  ever 
have  been  a  veil  between  truth  and 
the  seeker  of  truth,  between  the 
adoring  heart  and  the  object  of  the 
highest  adoration,  between  the 
Father  and  his  children. 

In  Comparative  Theology  our  task 
is  different :  we  have  simply  to  deal 
with  the  facts  such  as  we  find  them. 
If  people  regard  their  religion  as 
revealed,  it  is  to  them  a  revealed 
religion,  and  has  to  be  treated  as 
such  by  an  impartial  historian.  We 
cannot  determine  a  question  by 
adopting,  without  discussion,  the 
claims  of  one  party,  and  ignoring 
those  of  the  other. 

But  this  principle  of  classification 


into  revealed  and  nafcnnl  Teligiof&s 
appears  still  more  faulty,  wben  we 
look  at  it  from  another  point  of 
view.     Even  if  we  granted  that  lU 
religions,   except  Christiaiiitj  ud 
Mosaism,  derived  their  origin  from 
those  faculties   of  the  mind  on]j 
which,  according  to  Paley,  are  suf- 
ficient by  themselves   for  c&ltin^ 
into  life  the  fundamental  tenets  k 
what  we  explained  before  as  natnnl 
religion,  the  classification  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism  on  one  side  u 
revealedy  and  of  the  other  religions 
as  natural,  would    still  he  ddx- 
tive,  for  the  simple  reason  tbatso 
religion,  though  founded  on  rerek- 
tion,    can    ever    be  entirely  sepi- 
rated  from  natural  religion.   Tbe 
tenets  of  natural  religion,  thoop 
by  themselves   they  never  consi 
tuted    a    real     historical    religios, 
supply  the  only  ground  on  whick 
revealed  religion  can  stand,  theonij 
soil  where  it  can  strike  root,  id 
from  which  it  can  receive  noarisb- 
m  ent  an  d  life.    If  we  took  away  thl 
soil,  or  if  we  supposed  that  i^  to^:. 
had  to  be  supplied  by  revdatioe. 
we   should    not   only  run  counter 
to  the  letter,  and  spirit  of  the  Old 
and  the  New   Testament,  bnt  we 
should  deg^rade  revealed  religion  bj 
changing  it  into  a  mere  formnla,  to 
be  accepted  by  a  recipient  incapsbk 
of  questioning,  weighing,  and  appre- 
ciating its  truth  ;  vre  should  indeed 
have  the  germ,  but  we  should  ba^e 
thrown  away  the  congenial  soil  io 
which  alone  that  germ  of  tme  rdi- 
gion  can  live  and  grow. 

Christianity,  addressing  itself  dg: 
only  to  the  Jews,  but  iJso  to  tk 
Gentiles,  not  only  to  the  ignorant 
but  also  to  the  learned,  not  only  t? 
the  believers,  but  in  the  first  'm- 
stance,  to  the  unbeliever,  pK- 
supposed  in  all  of  them  the  elements 
of  natural  religion,  and  with  ih&^ 
the  power  of  choosing  betwees 
truth  and  untruth.  Thus  onl^ 
could  St.  Paul  say:  'Prove  ail 
things,  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.'     (i  Thess.  v.  21.) 
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The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  Old  Testament.  There,  too,  the 
belief  in  a  Deity,  and  in  some  at 
least  of  its  indefeasible  attributes,  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  prophets 
who  call  the  wayward  Jews  back  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  appeal  to 
them  as  competent  by  the  truth- 
testing  power  that  is  within  them, 
to  choose  between  Jehovah  and  the 
gods  of  the  Gentiles,  between  truth 
and  untruth.  Remember  only  the 
important  chapter  in  the  earliest 
history  of  the  Jews,  when  Joshua 
gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
to  Shechem,  and  called  for  the 
elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their  heads, 
and  for  their  judges,  and  for  their 
officers;  and  they  presented  them- 
selves before  God. 

'And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the 
people :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel:  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  time, 
evei^  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham, 
and  the  &.ther  of  Nachor :  and  they 
served  other  gods.' 

And  then,  after  reminding  them 
of  all  that  God  has  done  for  them, 
he  concludes  by  saying : 

*Now,  therefore,  fear  the  Lord, 
and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in 
truth ;  and  put  away  the  gods 
which  your  fathers  served  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flood,  and  in 
lE^ypt,  and  serve  ye  the  Lord. 

*•  And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to 
serve  the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day 
-whom  ye  will  serve ;  whether  the 
gods  which  your  fathers  served  that 
Tvere  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood, 
or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  in 
-whose  lands  ye  dwell :  but  as  for 
zne  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Ixird.' 

In  order  to  choose  between  dif- 
l^erent  gods  and  diflerent  forms  of 
faith,  a  man  must  possess  the  fa- 
oulty  of  choosing,  the  instruments  of 
ideating  truth  and  untruth,  whether 
x-evealed  or  not :  he  must  know  that 
certeia  fundamental  tenets  cannot 


be  absent  in  any  true  religion,  and 
that  there  are  doctrines  against 
which  his  rational  or  moral  con- 
science revolts  as  incompatible  with 
truth.  In  short,  there  must  be  the 
foundation  of  religion,  there  must 
be  the  solid  rock  before  it  is  possible 
to  erect  an  altar,  a  temple,  or  a 
church :  and  if  we  call  that  founda- 
tion natural  religion,  it  is  clear  that 
no  revealed  religion  can  be  thought 
of  which  does  not  rest  more  or  less 
firmly  on  natural  religion. 

These  difficulties  have  been  felt 
distinctly  by  some  of  our  most 
learned  divines,  who  have  attempted 
a  classification  of  religions  &om 
their  own  point  of  view.  New 
definitions  of  natural  religion  have 
therefore  been  proposed  in  order  to 
avoid  the  overlapping  of  the  two 
definitions  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  Natural  religion  has,  for 
instance,  been  explained  as  the  reli- 
gion of  nature  before  revelation, 
such  as  may  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  among  the  patriarchs,  or  to 
exist  still  among  primitive  people 
who  have  not  yet  been  enlightened 
by  Christianity  or  debased  by  ido- 
latry. 

According  to  this  view  we  should 
have  to  distinguish  not  two,  but 
three  classes  of  religion :  the  primi- 
tive or  natural,  the  debased  or 
idolatrous,  and  the  revealed.  But, 
as  pointed  out  before,  the  first,  the 
so-called  primitive  or  natural  reli- 
gion, exists  in  the  minds  of  modem 
philosophers  rather  than  of  ancient 
poets  and  prophets.  History  never 
tells  us  of  any  race  with  whom  the 
simple  feeling  of  reverence  for 
higher  powers  was  not  hidden  under 
mythological  disguises.  Nor  would 
it  be  possible  even  thus  to  separate 
the  three  classes  of  religion  by 
sharp  and  definite  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, because  both  the  debased  or 
idolatrous  and  the  purified  or  re- 
vealed religions  would  of  necessity 
include  within  themselves  the  ele- 


>  See  Profesflor  Jowett's  Essajf  tm  Natural  Beligion,  p.  458. 
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menbB  of  sfttural  religion.  Nor  do 
we  diflkiniBh  these  dimculties  in  the 
claflfiificatory  stage  of  onr  science  if, 
in  the  place  of  this  simple  natural 
religion,  vre  admit  with  other  theo- 
logians and  philosophers,  a  nni- 
▼ersal  primeval  revelation.  This 
universal  primeval  revelation  is 
only  another  name  for  natural  re- 
ligion, and  it  rests  on  no  authority 
but  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phers. The  same  class  of  philo- 
sophers, considering  that  language 
was  too  wonderhil  an  achieve- 
ment for  the  human  mind,  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  admitting  a 
universal  primeval  language  re- 
vealed directly  by  God  to  man,  or 
rather  to  mute  beings;  while  the 
more  thoughtful  and  the  more 
reverent  among  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  and  among  the  founders  of 
modem  philosophy  pointed  out  that 
it  was  more  consonant  with  the 
general  working  of  an  all- wise  and 
all-powerful  Creator,  that  he  should 
have  endowed  human  nature  with 
germinant  faculties  of  speech,  in- 
stead of  presenting  mute  beings 
with  grammars  and  dictionaries 
ready-made.  Is  an  infant  less 
wonderful  than  a  man  ?,  an  acorn 
less  wonderful  than  an  oak  tree  ? 
a  cell,  if  you  like,  or  a  protoplasm, 
including  potentially  within  itself 
all  that  it  has  to  become  hereafter, 
less  wonderful  than  all  the  moving 
creatures  that  have  life  ?  The  same 
applies  to  religion.  A  universal 
primeval  religion  revealed  direct  by 
God  to  man,  or  rather  to  a  crowd 
of  atheists,  may,  to  our  human 
wisdom,  seem  the  best  solution  of 
all  difficulties :  but  a  higher  wisdom 
speaks  to  us  from  out  the  realities 
of  history,  and  teaches  us,  if  we  will 
but  learn,  that '  we  have  all  to  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  we  may  feel  after 
him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be 
not  fkr  from  every  one  of  us.' 

Of  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal 
primeval  revelation  and  all  its  self- 
created  difficulties  we  shall  have  to 
speak  again:    for  the    present    it 


must  suffice  if  we  have  i&owii  th&t 
the  problem  of  a  scientific  elttsifi. 
cation  of  religion  is  not  brought 
nearer  to  its  solution  bj  the  addi. 
tional  assumption  of  another  pniclj 
hypothetical  class  of  rehgion. 

We  have  not  finished  yet  A 
very  important,  and,  for  certun 
purposes,  very  useful  dassificatioii 
has  been  that  into  polytheistic 
dualistic,  and  monotheistic  reli- 
gions. If  religion  rests  chiefly  on  i 
belief  in  a  Higheir  Power,  then  the 
nature  of  that  Higher  Power  wooU 
seem  to  supply  a  vety  characteristie 
feature  by  which  to  clasmff  tlie 
religions  of  the  world.  Nor  do  I 
deny  that  for  certain  purposes  snch 
a  classificationhas  proved  usefal:  all 
I  maintain  is  that  we  should  tks 
have  to  class  together  religiora 
most  heterogeneous  in  other  re- 
spects, though  agreeing  in  the 
number  of  their  deities.  Besides, 
it  would  certainly  be  necessaiy  to 
add  two  other  classes— the  hm^ 
theistic  and  the  aikeistie.  HeDO- 
theistic  religions  AiSbr  firom  poly- 
theistic because,  although  they  re- 
cognise the  existence  of  Tariors 
deities,  or  names  of  deities,  thej 
represent  each  deity  as  independent 
of  all  the  rest,  as  the  only  deity 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  wor- 
shipper  at  the  time  of  his  worship 
and  prayer.  This  character  is  vciy 
prominent  in  the  religion  of  the 
Vedic  poets.  Although  many  g«is 
are  invoked  in  different  hymns, 
sometimes  also  in  the  same  hyoui, 
yet  there  is  no  rule  of  precedence 
established  among  them;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  aspects  ci^ 
nature,  and  the  varying  oranngs  ot 
the  human  hearty  it  is  sometimes 
Indra,  the  god  of  the  hlne  sky. 
sometimes  Agni,  the  god  of  fire. 
sometimes  Varunit,  the  ancient  pi 
of  the  firmament,  who  are  praisec 
as  snpreme  without  any  suspicion 
of  rivalry,  or  any  idea  of  subordi- 
nation. This  peculiar  phase  of  i^ 
ligion,  this  worship  of  single  god>, 
forms  probably  eteffwhere  the  first 
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stage  in  tbe  growth  of  pol3rtbeiBm,  became  mere  pbaotoms,  and  who 

and  deserrea  therefore  a  separate  bad  no  altars,  not  even  an  altar  to 

name.  the  TJnknown  God. 

As  to    atheistic    religions,   ihey         It  will  be  the  abject  of  mj  next 

might  seem  to  be  perfectly  impoa-  lecture  to  show  that  ^e  only  sciea- 

sible ;  and  jet  ihe  fact  cannot  be  tiflc  and  truly  genetic  chssiScatioD 

diepnted  away  that  tbe  religion  of  of  religions  is  tbe  same  as  tbe  clasri- 

Baddha  was  from    the  beginning  flcation  of  langBages,  and  that,  par* 

purely  atbeietic.     Wie  idea  of  the  ticalarly  in  the  early  history  oT  th» 

Qodfaead,  after  it  had  been  degraded  human  intellect,   there  exists  the 

by  endless  mytholt^cal  absurdities  most  intimate  relationship  between 

which  Btmck  and  repelled  the  heart  language,  religion,  and  nationality — 

of  Bnddba,  vas,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  relationship  qntte  independent  of 

entirely  expelled  irom  the  sanctuary  those  physical  elements,  the  blood, 

of  tbennmannund  :  and  the  highest  the  skull,  or  the  hair,  on   which 

morality  that  was  ever  taught  before  ethnologists  have  attempted  to  found 

the  rise  of  Christianity  ires  taught  their  classification  of  the  fanman 

by  xom  frith  whom  the  gods  had  rftce. 
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ALMEAHS,    Arabs,    Bazaars, 
Cairo,    Dahabeahs,    dancing 
dervishes,  date  palms,  the  Desert, 
dom    palms,    donkeys,    dragomen, 
fellaheen,    gawazehs,     hieroglyphs, 
Pyramids,  reises,    sheiks,   temples, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
— ^in  eveiy  living   tongue  with   a 
periodical  literature,  letters,  essays, 
and  articles  have  treated  of  these 
things  of  late.   The  Suez  Canal  has 
served  as  a  pipe  to  flood  the  world 
with  information    concerning    the 
land  and  water  of  Egypt.     Literary 
men     and    women,     private    and 
public     correspondents,    including 
the  '  special '  division,  whom  dreary 
hebdomadals  delight  to  mumble  in 
their  venomous  but  toothless  jaws, 
have  been  busily  at  work   in  the 
matter.     I  have  heard  of  a  Persian 
account — ^I  am  not  sure  if  Hindostan 
has  not  read  in  more  than  one  lan- 
guage— of  M.  de  Lesseps  aild  his 
deedbs.    Ethnologists,  Egyptologues, 
writers  gay  and    grave  from    all 
civilised  nations  have  discoursed  of 
the  NUe,  its  valley,  its  banks.    The 
best  pens  and  pencils  have  written 
of  and  sketched  every   object  of 
interest,  and  have  left  nothing  of 
Egypt  untouched  and  unadorned. 
The  liveliness  and  spirit  of  the  en- 
lightened  minds    engaged  in  the 
ttuak  were  doubtless  increased   by 
the  reflections  that  there  was  '  no- 
thing to  pay.'  What  remains,  then, 
for  one  wno    is  very  anxious  to 
make  a  remark  or  two  on  what  he 
has  seen  in  his    capacity  of    an 
invite    (if    not    of    esprit    Sclaire) 
when  he  knows  all  he  would  like 
to  say  has  been  much  better  ex- 
pressed already  ?    Must  he  retire 
to  the  depths  or  seek  a  refuge  in 
the  shallows  of  his  individuality? 
There   is    one    subject    no   writer 
but  one  can  discuss  or  describe* 
The  feelings  and  experiences  of  one- 
self are  one's  own.     I  shall  write. 


then,  of  myself  in  Egypt,  and 
I  solemnly  promise  that  I  will  not 
say  one  word  of  the  country 
itself  which  I  can  avoid— not  one 
word.  Cleopatra's  Needle!  Pom. 
pey's  Pillar !  the  Pharos !  the  Alex- 
andrian Library!  — Mafeesk!  they 
are  nothing.  Not  a  syllableof  Cheops, 
Bameses,  or  Osiris — ^nor  of  'Mam- 
looks  nor  Ptolemies — not  a  dogno, 
not  a  theory.  I  swear  it!  There 
shall  be  no  mention  of  Moses  or 
Aaron — ^no  allusion  to  Joseph— no 
'  cribs '  from  Wilkinson  or  Maiiette 
Bey — no  *  tips  '  from  Lepsios  or 
second-hand  learning  from  Herodo- 
tus or  Strabo— no  researched  from 
ChampoUion  nor  dissertations  from 
Bunsen.  I  am  ready  to  promise 
that  there  shall  be  no  *  serious  treat- 
ment '  of  '  grave  social  questions.* 
But  I  vras  at  the  opening  of  tb 
CanaL  I  have  been  up  the  Nile  to 
the  First  Cataract,  and  I  mm 
Hberate  my  mind  on  matters  whid 
writers  of  the  Jtauie  ecole  mJl  not 
care  to  notice,  or  will  trampl« 
scornfully  beneatlTthe  heels  of  their 
Pegasus. 

Like  men  bidden  to  a  crowded 
feast  the  invites  have  been  ri?^ 
from  the  beginning.  Aa  the 
Zouave  said  to  his  British  com- 
rade, in  the  Crimea^  *  Jean!  nous 
6tions  ennemis  autrefois,  noos 
sonmies  amis  aujourd'hui,  niius 
nous  sommes  rivaux  toujonrs ;  oni ! 
sur  le  champ  de  bataille!*— 
only  the  struggle  was  confined  to 
the  limits  of  the  festive  board  and 
the  rivalry  was  for  the  best  places 
in  camp  and  quarters.  *  The  Ma^ 
seilles  boat  just  in  sight  behind  ns ! 
Alexandria  a-head!  Speed,  good 
Delhi,  speed!  Captain,  spare  not 
coals  nor  engine ! '  And  just  an 
hour  before  our  rival  we  were  fast 
to  our  moorings.  A  horrible 
sirocco-like  wind  off  the  shore 
covered  the  scene  with  a  yeUowiah 
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yeil  of  hot  sand  and  dost  and  car- 
ried it  seaward,  but  it  was  a  nice 
cool  day  for  Egypt. .  The  appearance 
of    the    harbour     was    sJarming. 
French,  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Rus- 
sian colours    flying  in    tiers  pro- 
claimed a  grand  rendezvous  of  fleets. 
I  counted  twenty-seven  pendants, 
not  including  those  of  the  Egyptian 
men-of-war  and  of  viceregal  yachts. 
Leisure  there  is  to  look  about  us 
as  we  approach,   and  to  see    the 
immense    array    of    guns    ranged 
along  the  sand-hills  by  which  all 
vessels    must    enter.       Things     of 
Egypt ! — ^utterly  out  of  date—they 
are  all  en  barbette,  and  an  iron-clad 
would  just  mind  them  as  little  as  a 
crocodile  would    heed  snipe   dust, 
whilst  those  who  served  them  would 
he  swept  away  like  flies.    What  are 
they  for?     They  would  prevent  a 
landing  from  boats  just  within  their 
range,  but  as  an  enemy  once  landed 
in  Aboukir,  so  could  he  do  again. 
The  enemies  of  Egypt  are  within 
rather  than  without. 

Alexandria  is  always  an  ani- 
mated place,  and  now  its  waters 
presented  such  a  picture  as  they 
never  witnessed  since  the  Boman 
triremes  tore  through  the  flash- 
ing wave  to  bring  their  splendid 
victim  to  the  Serpent  of  Old  Nile. 
All  the  P.  and  0.  'overlands'  took 
to  the  shore  like  ducks  and  drakes, 
and  the  invites  looked  out  anxiously 
for  a  pasha  even  of  one  tail  or  a 
hey  of  any  colour  to  take  charge  of 
them.  In  an  hour  appeared  on 
deck  Signor  Pea — ^no  less  a  one 
than  'Archiviste  of  the  Egyptian 
Scientific  Institute,'  and  he  checked 
ns  all  off  as  if  we  were  a  consign- 
ment of  curiosities  for  his  museum — 
if  he  has  one — delicately  and  cour- 
teously. To  him  were  joined  Emin 
Bey,  a  very  agreeable  young  gentle- 
man, and  others.  They  ruled  the 
porters  with  walking-sticks,  so  that 
the  boldest  dared  not  breathe  the 
word  '  baksheesh, '  though  they 
sighed  and  looked  it  all  over. 
There  was  a  tug-steamer  alongside 


to  convey  us  to  the  quay.    There 
were  beautiful  new  poUce  to  receive 
us.     They  walk  two  and  two  after 
the  manner  of  sergens  de  ville^  wear 
blue  frock  coats  with  white  aigtdU 
lettes  after  the  manner  of  equerries, 
and  hold  each  other  by  the  hand 
after    the    manner    of   Egyptians. 
These     restrained     the    monoptic 
crowd  of  persons  with  animals  for 
hire,   and    permitted    us    to    take 
refuge  in  an  omnibus  which  made 
its  way  to  the  Hotel  of  Europe.     It 
is  curious  that  Joseph  should  be 
once    more    in  the    flesh    lord  of 
Egypt.    Next  to  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  day  the  Joseph  of  the  day  is 
surely  the  most  potent  in  the  land. 
As  it  was  an  undetermined  number 
of  thousands  of  years  ago,  so  it  is 
now.     Giuseppe   Pantellini  whose 
rule  begins  in  Alexandria  has  an 
uncertain     sway     however.       He 
rarely  goes  as  far  as  the  Second 
Cataract,  but  up  to  Philsa  he  is 
in  the  ascendant.     He  has  nothing 
to  do  with  common  p^ple.      In 
proportion    to    the    rank    of    the 
visitors    to    the    Viceroy    is    his 
power  augmented.     With  an  em- 
peror or  empress  his  influence  is 
imperial,   with  a    king    or  crown 
prince  he  is  royal,  and  so  he  goes 
up  or  down,   till  he  reaches  the 
lowest  degree  of  power  when  pro- 
viding for  a  gang  of  simple  iwoi' 
tabi.     For  he  is  the  jprovidore  of  all 
the  viceregal  feasts.   He  commands 
an  army  of  Italian  waiters,  and  if  his 
labels  tell  truth  he    controls  the 
cellars   of  the   grandest   crus  and 
holds  possession    of  the    choicest 
vintages  of  the  rarest  wines.     If  an 
immense  lunch  is  to  be  provided  at 
a  viceregal  race-course  or  a  pasha's 
supper — ^if  a  flotilla  is  to  be  supplied 
with  servants,  stores,  and  food — if  a 
palace  is  to  be  got  ready  and  pro- 
visioned for  a  mighty  lord  from 
Europe,  it  is '  Joseph  *  who  does  it  all. 
The  boats  which  are  furnished  by  the 
Viceroy  for  his  guests  on  excursions 
up  the  Nile  are  all  provisioned  by 
'Joseph.'    He  commands  a  whole 
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of  commissaries,  and  cams- 
tieri^  iniendenUf  and  boiteghe.  At 
his  smile  all  the  geus  togata  of 
Alezaiidria  rejoice,  and  at  hu  frown 
Terentio,  Virgilio,  Angelo,  Oiacomo, 
ei  hoc  genu$  anme^  are  in  despair. 
We  see  him  quiet,  unobtrusive,  but 
imperative — an  active  man  of  some 
five  and  thirty,  in  a  fez  and 
frock  coat^  an  vmpenmn  in  imperio 
— standing  1^  ibe  water's  edge, 
and  giving  final  orders  as  to  caseB 
of  wine  or  potted  meats,  cob." 
trolling  the  admissions  to  a  luncheon 
tent,  or  surveying  the  supper  tables 
in  viceregal  keJls.  The  Latin  race 
speak  of  him  with  bated  breath — 
*  II  Signer  Giuseppe  has  done  this,' 
or  '11  Signer  Giuseppe  will  do 
that.'  The  greatest  boon  they 
desire,  after  a  little  baksheesh, 
is  what  Indians  call  a  '  chitty '  to 
'  Signer  Giuseppe,'  stating  how 
good  they  are.  Would  that  his  hotel 
at  Alexandria  were  worthy  of  his  ge- 
nius !  There  are  excuses  to  be  made 
for  shortcomings  during  an  inva- 
sion like  this.  But  still  the  crowd 
in  the  rooms,  passages,  and  corridors 
was  Babelish.  Pea  &  Co.  took  care 
of  us,  and  we  were  told  off  at  last  to 
double-bedded  rooms — an  institu- 
tion universal  in  Egypt  and  common 
in  the  Frankish  East  —  where  we 
were  expected  to  sleep.  But  the 
Alexandria  musquito  is,  next  to  a 
cobra  di  capello,  the  most  venomous, 
and  next  to  an  Egyptian  fly  the 
most  daring,  and  next  to  a  Teredo 
navajis  the  most  boring  of  created 
things.  They  laugh  —  no,  they 
don't  laugh  at  musquito  curtains. 
They  go  steadily  to  work  and  bite 
or  tear  large  holes  out  of  them ; 
and  there  in  the  morning  you  look 
up,  and  lo  !  they  hang  gorged  with 
your  blood  like  vampires  or  flying- 
foxes  inside  your  gauze,  and  meet 
their  death  in  gluttonous  dreaming. 
Such  objects  as  some  of  my  poor 
friends  were  next  day  and  for  days 
after  !  They — ^my  friends — were 
apotted  as  though  they  had  the 
smallpox.     For  such  small  miseries 


there  is  no  remedy.  Sympsthj  13 
as  irritating  as  scratching.  A 
wicked  civiUan  woman  of  Bengsl 
once  said  her  idea  of  the  LdIbtdo's 
direst  punishment  was  peipetoal 
prickly  heat  without  the  power 
of  getting  at  it.  A  muaquiio  n&h 
is  worse  thasi  prickly  heat  S«l 
volatile,  tinctui:e8,  vinegar,  Ac.— 
these  are  'not  a  drcnmstsDce' 
to  it.  And  so  some  of  theim^V 
came  to  Cairo  in  an  evil  frvae  of 
mind  and  body. 

Ismail  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt ! 
If  you  could  have  seen  the  faces  of 
your  friends,  their  hands,  and  anus, 
and  even  their  poor  fleet,  you  woald 
have  pitied  them !  To  them  nhi 
mattered  the  expanse  of  the  Delta, 
the  white  ibises,  the  flocki  of 
vrild  fowl,  the  h^ups  of  mud  in- 
habited by  human  ants,  the  anu 
themselves,  promiscuous  with  bofii- 
loes,  goats,  sheep,  sugar-cane,  vme^ 
and  asses,  one-eyed  station  mMten 
and  porters  without  eyes  at  A 
orange  girls,  the  canals,  and  even 
the  Nile  itself?  The  Pyramids 
of  course  roused  them  to  share  ina 
common  enthusiasm,  but  a  yoosg 
lady  of  the  party  set  them  off 
again  into  a  proper  state  of  miod 
by  her  candid  declaration  that  'thej 
were  not  so  very  wondered  after 
aJl,  nor  half  as  big  as  she  ^• 
pected ! '  (They  were  ten  milea  dis- 
tant at  the  time.)  I  remember  ber 
father,  when  a  small  boy  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  getting  into 
trouble  somewhat  in  the  same  "vw. 
*  Tk(U  an  elephant ! '  he  exclaimed: 
'  that  little  beast  J '  and  he  burst 
into  tears.  All  the  deceptions  iii 
early  drawing  books  ana  mhoi 
classics,  all  the  illusions  of  his  young 
imagination  were  exposed  and  sbat- 
tered  at  once,  and  as  he  wept  his 
ears  were  boxed  to  touch  ^ 
climax  of  injustice.  Well  for  to 
he  was  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  great  picture  in  the  Travels  of 
Prince  Alfred  in  Fairyland,  ybere 
the  royal  boy  is  represented  firing  ftt 
an  ele^ihant  sixty  met  high!  iiCvro 
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we^rriyeduiihUevilliiiinour.  Some 
of  the  invith  were  rather  displeased 
that  the  Khedive,  'nicely  washed 
and  dressed,'  was  not  waiting  on 
the  platform  to  receive  them.  M. 
Giacchi  was  (I  wish  he  would  let 
me  call  hixn  Bey  and  that  he  were 
a  Pasha,  for  a  more  courteons,  plea- 
sant pej:son  than  tbii3  tall  Italian 
could  not  be)  in  waiting  for  us.  He 
took  03  under  hi3  wings  sgad  arms 
and  CQmfojcted  ils  about  missing 
hat  boi^s  and  ba^^a  that  were  play- 
ing hide  and  seek  with  their  owners, 
and  finally  stowed  us  in  carriages  and 
billeted  the  party  at  various  hotels. 
Their  ontmes  against  the  beef  and 
the  mnttoB  of  the  land,  although 
there  is  a  gradual  indoctrination  in 
the  art  of  grinding  meat  with  the 
teeth  as  one  journeys  eastwards 
from  London,  would  have  astonished 
and  aggrieved  their  viceregal  enter- 
tainer. He  at  all  events  is  the  most 
hospitable  potentate  in  the  world. 
There  is  something  of  the  grand  old 
Orient  chief  about  the  way  in  which 
he  bids  all  comers  welcome.  Instead 
of  Indian  corn  cakes,  camels'  milk 
and  water,  ho  gives  them  all  that 
can  be  got  out  of  Egyptian  meats, 
venison,  and  game  from  Austria, 
and  delicacies  from  everywhere.  We 
mnst  not  measure  this  hospitality  by 
a  European  standard  any  more  than 
we  can  regulate  the  Khedive's  con- 
duct or  practices  as  a  Mussulman 
prince  by  Christian  measure  and 
rnlc.  It  is  gross  injustice  to  him  to 
apply  the  dogmas  of  strict  political 
economy  to  his  manner  of  govern- 
ment. As  much  so  as  it  would  be  to 
judge  his  Ufe  by  Catholic  or  Con- 
venticle tests.  Compare  his  admin- 
istration with  that  of  Mehemet  Ali 
or  Abbas  or  Said,  and  he  will  be 
a  Titus  or  a  Duke  Francis.  No 
wholesale  conscription,  no  tremen- 
dous holocausts,  no  public  works,  no 
maimings,  mutilations,  and  tortures. 
A  man  who  knows  or  believes  he 
has  unscrupulous  and  powerful 
enenuea*  ftud  who  supposes  his  life 
is  in  constant  danger,  must  possess 


iron  nerve  if  he  be  above  the  influ- 
ence of  fear,  and  it  is  said  that 
IsmaU  Pasha  is  not  quite  free  from 
the  fatalism  which  developes  such 
apprehensions  to  huge  proportions. 
It  would  be  miraculous  if  he  were 
not  superstitious.  It  is  wouder- 
ful  that  he  is  not  fanatical.  In 
juztaposition  with  an  old  Bour- 
bon or  a  new  Boumanian  home 
minister,  he  is  a  marvel  of  toleror- 
tion.  We  cannot  conceive  how  he 
persuades  his  subjects  to  yield  such 
liberal  concession  to  private  judg- 
ment— *  we '  who  have  *  sat  under ' 
the  Bev.  Malachi  Malagrowther  of 
Blair  Bogie,  and  have  read  a  pip- 
ing red-hot  'pastoral'  from  Dr. 
Cullen.  Well,  he  does  it.  And  he 
has  Christian  ministers  and  officers 
— he  would  not  object  even  to  Dr. 
Temple — ^to  serve  him,  a  broad- 
viewed,  narrow-sighted  man,  who 
is  uncertain  whether  he  will  play 
trumps  or  not,  no  matter  how  many 
he  has  in  his  hand.  And  mark ! 
he  is  not  as  the  eminent  Bastern 
personage  who  declares  what  shall 
be  trumps  when  he  has  looked  at 
his  own  hand.  He  cannot  make 
bricks  without  straw  or  Are,  and  if 
he  bo  a  Pharaoh  he  is  surely  not  one 
of  those  whose  hearts  are  hardoned 
against  Israel.  If  he  would  or 
could  only  hang,  bum,  and  drown 
a  few  of  his  particular  friends, 
he  would  get  on  much  better  in 
the  worldy  and  the  world  would 
be  all  the  better  for  the  opera- 
tions. It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
have  to  pay  one's  court  or  respects 
to  the  Effendeena  of  a  morning  at 
one  of  his  palaces  if  you  be  not  a 
Britisher.  In  that  case  you  put  on 
your  shooting  jacket  and  pot  hat — 
billycock  or  porkpie — take  your 
stick  and  your  donkey,  and  so  pro- 
ceed to  the  presence.  But  if  you 
are  of  another  nationality  you  must 
put  on  evening  dress  at  nine  A.M., 
and  sit  in  the  glory  of  patent  leather 
boots,  white  tie,  and  suit  to  match, 
among  the  fez-capped  suite  till  your 
time  has  come.     And  note,    top. 
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that  all  Moslems  of  high  degree  wear 
patent  leather  foot  gear,  as  there  is 
not  in  the  land  means  of  giving  a 
good  polish  to  calf.  Believe  me, 
there  are  boot-blacks  in  Cairo.  I 
do  not  think  they  belong  to  asso- 
ciations which  are  *  conducted '  on 
religions  principles  or  that  they  are 
affiliated  with  any  society  for  the 
propagation  of  any  particular  form 
of  Moslemism.  They  make  a  bad 
attempt  at  a  polish,  and  society  is 
driven  to  put  its  feet  into  cuir 
vernty  just  as  Egyptian  womankind 
which  does  not  belong  to  society  at 
all  thrusts  its  pettitoes  into  multi- 
coloured hottines  with  elastic  sides 
instead  of  sliding  them  along  in 
yellow  papooshes  as  of  old.  Now 
about  this  society  it  is  hard  to 
judge.  I'here  is  the  European 
socieiy,  which  must  be  very  much 
like  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 
Judah  in  its  relation  to  the  per- 
manent dwellers  in  the  land,  as  we 
learn  from  their  great  coup  when 
they  left  their  P.  P,  C.  cards.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  fair  to  require 
of  these  a  rigid  regard  to  the 
highest  Christian  principles.  There 
is  the  native  society,  which  does  not 
boast  of  any  women,  and  which  for 
civilised  and  Christian  purposes  is 
no  society  at  all.  What  can  you  say 
to  a  man  if  you  dare  not  enquire 
how  his  wife  and  family  are,  though 
you  know  Fatima  has  got  the  small- 
pox and  Ayesha  is  th^tened  with 
the  loss  of  an  eyeP  And  yet 
these  bundles  of  mere  men  hang 
together  as  they  have  done  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  without  any 
recent  impulse  of  war  to  fuse  them 
their  cohesion  is  tolerably  perfect. 
The  *  family '  is  unknown  to  the 
man  who  is  husband  and  father. 
He  comes  to  his  house,  which  is  not 
a  home,  dives  into  the  harem,  and 
is  lost  to  the  view  of  his  sons  and 
his  friends.  There  is  no  general 
meaJ  at  which  all  the  members  of  the 
'  family  '  assemble  or  the  exception 
is  not  common.  Whilst  the  man 
becomes  varnished  with  civilisation 


the  woman  remains  as  her  remotest 
grandmother  was,  and  iJie  breacli 
between  the  wife  and  husbnod  m 
thought  and  mode  of  life  becomes 
actnaJly  wider  every  day.  If  the 
man  be  vezy  civilised  and  yeiy 
rich  he  fills  up  the  breach  with  a 
dancer  or  singer  from  Christendom. 
The  Arab  mind  must  be  struck  bj 
the  slow  incisive  way  in  which 
Christendom  is  driving  its  wedges- 
dancing,  singing,  drinking— into  the 
body  politic  of  Islamism.  Here  tre 
the  vezy  finest  old  mosques  going 
to  ruin  or  in  ruin — gone  there  out 
and  out.  No  one  thinks  of  repair- 
ing them.  But  splendid,  if  unsub- 
stuitial.  Opera  houses.  Cirques,  and 
Comedies  Fran9aise8  are  rising  near 
at  hand,  and  as  old  Cairo  Ms  io 
pieces  the  quarter  of  the  Franb 
mounts  on  the  rubbish.  The  price 
of  a  box  at  the  opera  with  fonr 
places  is  lool.  for  a  short  season. 
It  is  cheerfully  paid.  No  one 
thinks  of  giving  anything  to  re^ 
store  a  mosque.  A  pioos  ladj 
lately  built  a  new  one  to  her  own 
honour  and  glory — that  is  all.  The 
state  apparently  does  notiiing. 
For  these  things  little  care  the 
esprits  Sdaires.  They  have  been 
riding  about  all  day  in  the  bazaan 
buying  cheap  gifts  for  their  friends 
and  wishing  the  Khedive  would  paj 
for  them :  gilt  earrings,  silver  brace- 
lets, pieces  of  French  silk  in  Ori- 
ental patterns,  and  they  are  now, 
some  eighty  strong,  waiting  for 
dinner  at  Zech's.  Others  are  at 
the  *Hdt«l  des  Ambassadenrs '— 
a  misnomer,  as  ambassadors  and 
ministers  are  unknown  in  Bgj^ir-of 
the  *  Hdtel  de  TOrient  '^-anywhere 
but  at  the  fine  handsome  'New 
Hotel,'  which  is  out  of  the  raa. 
Dinner  comes,  and  all  things  con- 
sidered, except  the  price, it  is  fwt  bal 
A  soup  of  various  nature :  as  we  are 
near  the  Nile,  which  abounds  in  fish, 
some  very  good,  there  is  never  anj 
'covLTse'ofthat;  then  there  are  piiaff 
and  maccaroni,  blanket  of  veal,  and 
dishes  of   beef  and  mutton  (ohl 
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Smiihfield  and  Sonthdown  forgive 
them !) ;  putrid  game  from  Trieste ; 
fowls  like  pigeons,  which  would 
serve  as  weathercocks  if  put  on  a 
spit;  redeeming  turkeys,  pastrj, 
and  excellent  coffee.  Eugenio,  most 
exuberant  and  Bacchanal  of  butlers, 
dispenses  from  endless  bottles  into 
a  vast  array  of  glasses  Sherry  which 
majhave  seen  the  coast  of  Spain 
on  its  way  from  Hamburg,  Mar- 
sala, Ch&teau  Lafitte,  Chateau  Mar- 
ganx,  Haute  Sauteme,  Champagne, 
Hock,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
cellan^e — whatever  you  want — all 
the  best  makers  and  the  best 
brands ! 

A  gorged  invite  appears  on  the 
steps  of  the  hotel  emerging  from 
the  fly- vexed  saUe  a  manger  !     At 
the  sight  rush  from,  beneath   the 
shade  of  the  trees  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way  a  wild  career  of  men 
and  boys,  cairiages  and  asses,  and 
np  rises  a  din  of  the  harshest  voices 
and  a.  clamour  of  tongues,  a  strife, 
a  violence  and  fttry  of  competition 
quite  indescribable !      Plague  take 
the  whole  race!      I  must    abuse 
these  donkey  boys.     At  first  they 
are  amusing,  but  they  soon  become 
positive  and  superlative  nuisances. 
As  harassing,    incessant,  and  per- 
secuting   as    Egyptian    flies,    and 
chattery  as  monkeys,  they  act  on  the 
nerves  like  a  battalion   of  organ 
grinders.   It  is  inscrutable  why  one 
is  handed  over  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  young  savages,   till  much 
against  his   will    he   is  forced  to 
strike  out  and  beat  his  assailants 
away.      The  carriage  drivers  have 
no  chance  against  them,  but  once 
/Act/   get    you    in    their    clutches 
and  induce  you,  dragomanless  and 
i^peechless,  to  dive  into  the  bazaars, 
they  take  their  change  indeed.     To 
each  coach  there  is  an  attendant  imp 
who  runs  before  with  his  wand  of 
office  and  flowing   sleeves,   crying 
out,  *Mindyour  heels,  oh  boy ! ' — *  To 
the  right,  you  persons  !* — *  Look  out 
there,  oh  ye  people ! '   when  he  is 
actively  minded,  and  who  sits  up 


behind  you  and  munches  sweets  in 
less  frequented  thoroughfares.  An 
invite  is  provided  with  carriage  and 
horses  and  driver,  but  the  latter  and 
the  boy  expect  baksheesh,  and  if 
the  horses  could  speak  they  would 
ask  for  it  also. 

The  philosophic  dreamer  who 
is  persuaded  of  the  solidarity  of 
peoples,  would  have  been  frimished 
with  food  for  doubting  reflections 
by  the  every  day  life  of  even  the 
most  cultivated  of  the  Viceroy's 
guests.  Every  nation  held  itself 
apart  at  the  common  feast.  There 
was  certainly  a  certain  amount  of 
civil  intercourse  at  times,  but  never 
any  entente  cordiale,  nor  was  it  from 
the  want  of  power  of  mutual  speech 
— ^neither  was  it  .from  the  want  of 
common  sympathies.  Will  not  most 
men's  ex^riences  bear  me  out  ?  The 
sense  that  England  (as  a  govern- 
ment and  a  state)  had  long  been  un- 
friendly to  the  Suez  Canal  project 
placed  a  restraint  on  the  relations  of 
French  and  British.  The  former 
were  proud  of  the  work,  the  latter 
could  not  but  regard  it  still  with 
doubting  or  mistrustful  eyes.  It  is 
the  smallest  justice  to  M.  de  Lesseps 
to  say  that  in  no  word  or  look  or 
intimation  of  opinion  did  he  ever 
show  that  he  had  achieved  a  victory 
over  anything  but  the  physic^ 
obstacles  which  nature  placed  in  his 
way.  As  to  the  Italians,  it  was 
enough  that  the  French  were  the 
makers  of  the  Canal  to  inspire  them 
with  the  feelings  which  usually  take 
the  place  of  gratitude  in  the  heart 
of  a  nation  towards  a  benefactor. 
Oermans  are  not  proud  of  anything 
not  made  by  themselves. 

Of  the  fStes  of  the  Suez  Canal 
all  the  world  has  heard,  and  there 
are  books  and  albums  still  to  come 
with  more.  Now  out  of  that  fons 
leporum  I  grieve  to  say  arose  great 
bitterness  now  and  then .  Tb  ere  was, 
for  instance,  a  party  of  British  sub- 
jects on  board  a  steamer,  which  took 
its  part  in  the  pageant,  and  the  name 
of  which  is  of  no  consequence  to  any 
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one :  a'  sketchy  captain  of  artillery 
fall  of  aat  and  art  appreciation, 
colour,  cliiaroacaro,  light  and  shade ; 
an  effervescent  naval  commander ; 
a  poetic  unpractising  Irish  banister; 
a  delightfully  placid  active  official 
who  has  marshalled  for  years  the 
embattled  hosts  in  trains,  lappets, 
and  diamonds,  rafi9es  and  pumps  and 
court  swords,  and  has  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men  and 
the  best  sorts  of  women;  a  dull 
prosy  lecturing  paterfamilias  with- 
out a  family  who  is  now  telling  you 
of  these  things;  a  real  live  lord, 
stem  of  look  and  bright  of  boot,  im- 
perious, snobophobical,  cold  eyed  and 
hot  tempered ;  a  gentle  voluptuary, 
very  kind  to  himself  and  generous 
to  others ;  and  his  t>wo  friends,  'fortis 
Gyas  fortisque  Cloanthus,'  whom  we 
all  liked.  There  were  also  men  of 
many  nationalities,  and  among  them 
some  representatives  of  foreign 
newspapers.  Of  their  manners  and 
customs  it  is  forbidden  to  write,  but 
dreadful  tales  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity from  faithful  lips  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  certain  of  our  party  who  had 
to  share  the  same  cabms  with  these 
awful  Bohemians.  One  fat  young 
savage,  whom  a  cannibal  Mussulman 
would  certainly  have  refused  to  eat, 
«o  foul  was  he — a  '  porous  de  grege 
Epicuri ' — was  wont  to  awake  from 
his  rosy  slumbers  at  breakfast  time, 
put  on  a  great  coat  over  his  night 
and  day  shirt,  shove  his  feet  into 
slippers  and  seat  him  at  the  appalled 
board  not  far  firom  the  boiling  peer; 
whilst  another,  whose  moral  percep- 
tions were  quite  blunted  by  the  inoU 
4e  wer,  committed  the  most  serious 
errors  in  his  application  of  the  cabin 
furniture  and  toilette  apparatus  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  suffering. 
Britons  resenting  these  things  were 
invited  to  the  duello  and  objurgated 
as  many  hundreds  of  pigs,  and  there 
came  forth  much  acrimony  which  I 
was  glad  to  escape  at  last,  and  part 
of  which  the  obese  and  unclean  Gaul 
]»t  off  into  print,  Uke  a  rollicking 
Bohemian  a»  he  is. 


Let  us  get  away  from  Caifo  to  the 
Nile  and  it  is  the  same.  And  n\aX 
an  esci^  that  is,  onlesg  jou  m 
doYoted  to  Naadin  and  Yiiali,  to  \k 
Comedie  Fran^aise  a  la  Palaii 
Royal  and  tke  Booffes,  and  to  tbe 
Cirque,  Baiscarat,  Booge  et  IKir, 
and  the  ek  casteras !  It  is  not  t 
cheap  transition  onlefia  yoa  bet 
Viceroy's  guest,  and  judging  fiosi 
the  collection  of  bakshe^  whkt 
was  made  for  the  servaota  on  boi^i 
some  of  the  vessels,  many  of  tbr 
eaprits  eoLayre$  never  could  have  efr 
joyed  thQ  pleasure  fropm,  lim. 
which  makes  it  all  the  sweeter. 

I  am  on  the  Nile  at  pre»eLt 
and  there  are  dreadfnl  tbia.*^ 
taking  place  down  at  Cairo^  invoj 
ing  the  £ad;e  of  our  excellent  bos 
the  Khedive,  a  mon  ins%.  Wk 
leaders  there  are,  wamiog,  adrisi^ 
and  adjoaonishing  him— now  gim; 
a  tap  to  his  imperious  master  t^ 
Sultan,  and  anon  administericg  s 
scratch  to  his  vassal!  Wliatae» 
patches  in  cipher!  How  h^ 
Clarendon  and  Sir  H.  Elliott,  Fnficr 
Gortschakoff  and  General  Ignat^ 
the  Emperor  and  M.  Boom^ik 
Sultan  and  Aali  Fasha  and  l^vk 
Pasha,  are  all  exercised  at  this  p 
sent  writing  about  a  matter  vEi 
the  march  of  events  or  any  sadda 
political  shock  will  decide  in  a  ^ 
they  cannot  influence !  Egypt  k*^ 
be  subject  to  the  Turk  now,  bat  k  i- 
still  more  subject  to  civilisation,  u^ 
the  Turk  hinaself  is  fast  yielding  tc> 
force  which  must  destroy  him  orfei; 
poUtical  characteristics.    Is  that  i 

*  social  question  '  ?  If  so,  I  b*^' 
done.  Ijet  me  notice  a  caiions  ^^ 
which  may  serve  as  a  thinking-blocc 
for  philosophers — e^)ecially  the* 
who  consider  that  Mt^met  is  de» 
and  gone.  All  up  the  Kile  tba^. 
were  anxious  enquiries  on  the  ptf^'' 
certain  voyagers  for  political  ner» 
*Was   the    Suea    Canal  opened  r 

*  Please  God,  it  was!'  bnt  bo  ast 
could  say.  *  Was  the  firman  of  ^^^ 
Sultan  received  ?  *  *  Please  (M;i 
it  were  »  good  thing  it  would  Goiue 
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Bat  the  telegraph  had  carried  to 
every  mndir  and  anb-governor  for 
bandreds  of  miles  the  iDtelligence 
of  the  exact  time  when  Bamadan 
had  set  in  (with  its  uaual  severity) 
at  Cairo»  aad  all  the   hopes    and 
fears  of  the  population  were  fixed 
on  the  sunrise  and  sunset.     It  is 
a  study  to  see  how  they  hunger  and 
thirst,  all  because  an  Arab  teacher 
some    centuries  ago    perverted    a 
practice  and  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  instituted  a  sort 
of  nocturnal  Lent.     'Yarra  hard 
for  to  keep  him  at  first,  Ram-a-dan. 
Tammock  varra  sick.  JDen  at  end  of 
Ram-a-dan  all  right.  Varra  good  ting 
for  de  healt.'     *  Don't  you  get  thin, 

0  Earned  dragoman  mine  ?  '  *  Yes, 
leetle  bit.  But  feel  purer  like  and 
clear  in  de  head.'  '  There  are  sailors 
sating  and  smoking  on  deck,  you 
Jee ! '  *  Bekos  dey  bad  man.  And  dey 
ff^ork  hard,  and  so  dey  say,  Mafeesh 
Ramadan !  *  The  young,  the  sick, 
ind  the  very  old  are  excused  from 
k  strict  observance  of  the  fast«  I 
bavc  an  idea  that  the  women  gene- 
"sJly — as  thej  have  but  a  small  share 
)f  souls,  poor  creatures,  they  may  be 
ixcosed  if  they  do  not  care  much  to 
Qortify  the  filesh  in  the  hope  of  a 
loubtful  reward — do  not  keep  it  very 
ilosely  either.  And  note !  The  un- 
^flecting  ask,  *  What  can  it  signify 
r  a  man  eats  by  night  or  by  day  pro- 
ided  he  takes  enough  of  food  ? ' 
'he  answer  is  that  the  daytime  is  the 
eason  for  work,  and  that  to  toil  under 

hot  sun  without  a  drop  of  water  or 
morsel  of  food  or  even  a  whiff  of 
dbacco  is  a  trial  far  greater  than 
an  be  conceived  at  first  blush.  If 
ver  yon  have  a  design,  as  a  mus- 
nlar  Christian,  to  engage  in  per- 
9nal  conflict  with  the  infidel,  select 
bout  half  an  hour  before  sunset 
>wards  the  end  of  Bamadan  for 
le  fray.  Oar  hotel  porter,  a  sturdy 
ttle  Russian,  acting  on  that  pre- 
3pt,  overthrew  a  mighty  Egyptian 

1  my  sight  with  ease  the  other 
rening.  He  prudently  remained 
iside  at  a  later  period,  when  the 


same  enemy  after  sunset,  filled 
with  dhurra  umize  cakes  and  water, 
appeared  with  words  of  defiance  on 
his  lips  and  a  thick  stick  in  his 
hand. 

They  are  speaking  of  great  re* 
forms  here.  The  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  to  be  established.  No 
man  is  to  be  allowed  to  kick  or 
beat  his  fellah.  That  will  be  a 
pretty  state  of  things  !  The  donkey 
boys  will  resent  it  fiercely.  *  That 
boy  is  very  fond  of  me,'  said  a  stal- 
wart Britisher  at  Shepherd's  the 
other  day.  ^I  give  him  a  good 
thrashing,  and  when  he  howls  I 
throw  him  sixpence  and  he's  quite 
happy.'  *  Try  the  sixpence  withont 
the  licking,  and  see  how  you'll  get 
on.'  'But  then  I'd  lose  my  fun.* 
Such  little  eccentricities  make  MB 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money.  What 
they  cost  in  India  it  is  beyond  my 
power  to  estimate.  Talking  of  six- 
pences, here  is  an  observation. 
What  is  the  use  of  giving  Egyptian 
soldiers  arms  of  precision  sighted 
up  to  I, coo  yard[s  when  many  of 
thom  cannot  see  anything  like  half 
the  distance  ?  I  chucked  a  piece  of 
money  out  into  the  street  the  other 
morning.  It  lay  bright  and  shining 
on  the  ground — a  Httle  fortune  to 
most  of  the  passers  by.  They 
walked  on  and  over  it,  shuffled  it 
up  in  the  dust  with  their  slippers, 
kicked  it  out  again  —  donkey 
.boys,  orange  girls,  porters,  ragged 
urchins, '  menaicants — not  one  saw 
it  till  I  pointed  it  out  after  its 
charms  had  been  wasted  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  When  the  rail- 
way was  set  a-going  it  was  neces- 
sary to  instruct  signalmen  in  the 
use  of  the  green  and  red  flags,  but 
the  greatest  difiBculty  was  expe- 
rienced in  finding  people  who  could 
recognise  the  difference  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  yards  or  so. 
Many  candidates  came,  but  few 
were  eligible.  One  man  was  nearly 
passed^  but  the  engineer  was  not 
quite  satisfied  that  the  fellow  had 
not  been  '  making  good  shots '  at 
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the  colours.  So  He  held  up  his  hat 
at  150  yards,  and  the  hapless 
'signalman'  pronounced  it  to  be 
Hhe  red  flag.'  BAmadan  makes 
them  worse  than  ever.  If  you  do 
not  mark  where  a  bird  falls  when 
out  shooting  the  odds  are  your 
attendant  will  never  find  it.  I 
killed  one  of  the  pretty  little  fellows 
called,  I  believe, '  Merops  ^gyptius,' 
the  other  day,  which  dropped  into  a 
patch  of  young  wheat.  My  boy 
looked  for  it  in  vain.  Presently 
he  called  others  to  his  aid.  To 
stimulate  them  I  promised  two  pias- 
tres to  the  finder.  They  hunted 
everywhere — walked  over  it — ^the 
bird  is  gpreenish  in  hue — ^all  but 
stamped  on  it — ^till  I  lost  patience 
and  picked  it  up  under  their  aston- 
ished noses. 

*  To  wring  from  the  hard  hands 
of  peasants  their  vile  trash  !  By 
heavens  !  I'd  rather  be  a  dog  and 
bay  the  moon,  than  such  a .* 

Gently,  before  you  call  names ! 
The  peasant  would  not  pay  a  piastre 
less  if  we  were  not  here,  and  he  has 
had  the  advantage  of  enlisting  in 
his  favour  or  in  his  cause  (if  he  has 
one)  many  sympathisers.  I  am  sure 
he  is  the  descendant  of  the  man 
who  built  the  Pyramids ;  who  quar- 
ried the  rocks  of  Toorah  and  Mas- 
souah,  cut  the  blocks  of  Silsilis 
and  Assouan,  dragged  colossi  and 
sphinxes  over  the  desert,  and  was 
spoiled  by  the  Israelites. .  Strong, 
patient,  untiring,  he  is  for  ever  en- 
gaged, now  in  more  profitable  but 
no  easier  task  work.  He  is  con- 
tending against  the  desert,  and  his 
arms  are  mud  and  Nile  water.  It 
is  true  he  has  an  awful  example 
before  his  eyes.  He  cannot  raise 
them  without  gazing  on  the 
mounds  of  sand  which  are  ready 
to  swoop  down  upon  his  fields  and 
smother  his  crops.  The  temples 
and  monuments  which  the  rulers  of 
his  ancestors  erected  to  the  per- 
petuation of  their  names  and  their 
deeds  lie  vanquished  by  the  foe, 
whom  he  too  must  fight  for  ever  or 


acknowledge  as  his  master.  His 
lawless  brother  the  Bedawy  goes 
out  to  meet  it  in  its  own  qiur. 
ters  and  to  live  on  it.  I  like  the 
fellahs.  I  wish  they  wore  more 
clothes.  If  the  men  pat  on  1 
larger  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  ud 
the  women  a  little  less— if  thektte 
would  only  spare  some  of  iha: 
ample  robing  to  the  former,  i: 
would  be  all  the  better  every  nj. 
But  take  them  as  we  find  then  ii 
their  classic  simplicity  of  attirt 
and  we  must  admit  them  to  be 
far  better  to  look  upon  than  a  rov 
of  paupers  in  workhouse  deceoej 
waiting  for  their  meal  or  than  i 
gathering  of  free  and  enlighteiKC 
Britons  at  a  prize  fight  Theyhsw 
no  votes  as  yet,  and  they  do  r. 
know  how  miserable  they  are.  Boi 
what  the  eye  do^  not  see,  the  hsr. 
does  not  grieve  at,  and  that  is  tne 
of  mental  as  well  as  of  physical  eT^ 
sight.  Put  them  into  European 
uniforms  and  drill  them,  and  ro£ 
destroy  the  free  natural  canisf? 
and  graceful  postures  of  the  race. 
and  get  stiff,  high-shouldered  ises. 
rather  given  to  lark-heels,  sbosi 
with  ill-cut  shoes  and  Zom 
gaiters.  There  are  those  wb 
hold  that  soldiering  does  good» 
the  peasantry  and  civilises  them- 
perhaps  it  does.  It  is  quite  so:? 
the  peasants  are  of  a  differs'' 
opinion,  and  prefer  being  misei»bie 
at  home  to  enjoying  the  gaiety « 
service  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

Is  the  fellah  miserable  ?  I !»« 
been  sitting  for  the  last  hil: 
hour  in  a  field  close  to  the  riTff. 
where  a  family  is  at  work.  I  saf- 
pose  the  man  who  is  labouring  aj 
the  lower  bucket  of  the  vaterB: 
is  the  father.  He  is  perhaps  forty- 
five  years  or  so— in  splendid  con- 
dition—lithe, brown,  gnarled  u^ 
muscular — naked  as  the  day  he  wj 
bom,  save  that  he  hasafeltskuU-cs? 
and  a  waistcloth.  His  blue  cotton 
shirt  or  overcoat  lies  on  the  bank  b^ 
side  him.  As  he  goes  on  mn^v^^ 
emptying  and  siplnTig  the  leather 
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bag  wiih  the  reg^oriiy  of  a  steam 
engine,  in  the  Banshine,  he  sings, 
and  as  he  shouts  out  from  time  to 
time  to  some  passing  friend  his 
white  teeth  glisten  and  the  beads  of 
sweat  roll  down  his  body — ^a  strong, 
well-fed,  healthy  man — ^no  fear  of 
conscription  or  taxes  or  eviction  or 
the  workhouse.  At  the  lift  above  him 
lAbonrs  a  man  of  about  half  his  age, 
as  like  him  as  son  to  father  can  be, 
bnt  with  all  the  vigour  of  manhood 
in  its  prime  in  his  sinewy  frame, 
where  the  muscles  work  like  cords 
and  wire  rope  under  a  shining  hide. 
He  sings  at  intervals  too,  or  takes 
np  the  refrain  of  his  father's  mono- 
tonous dit^,  which  is  sure  to  con- 
tain somethmg  about  Allah  in  fre- 
quent recurrence.  A  dog  sits  on 
the  bank  by  the  family  wardrobe 
and  growls  at  the  feringhee.  Be- 
yond in  the  field  where  the  maize 
has  not  long  been  cut,  a  youn^ 
woman  tends  a  flock  of  ragged 
black  sheep  and  rusiy  brown  goats 
and  their  young,  assisted  by  two 
children,  whose  sex  can  be  deter- 
mined at  a  glance ;  a  smaller  child 
flits  astride  her  hip  and  gibbers  in 
Dorseiy  Arabic.  There  is  yet  an- 
other dog  attached  to  this  group, 
and  they  all,  including  a  brace  of 
homed  plover  and  several  crested 
larks,  seem  to  be  in  the  best  health 
and  spirits,  and  to  be  on  the  most 
intimate  footing.  Just  beyond  them 
%  woman,  who  is  probably  the  wife 
)f  the  man  down  below,  is  en- 
gaged in  an  occupation  which  at  the 
irst  blush  would  be  taken  for  that  in- 
Antile  amusement  called  making  dirt 
?ies.  But  it  is  an  ancient,  useftil,  and 
lonourable  work.  She  is  clearing 
vith  her  hands  a  channel  for  the 
v^ater  from  the  main  rigole  filled  by 
he  labour  of  the  men  into  one  of 
he  little  cuts  which  surround  in  a 
qnare  a  small  patch  of  green  which 
vill  soon  rise  in  bearded  wheat. 

There  is  an  exceeding  quiet  over 
he  whole  group — a  contented  air 
rhich  would  have  astonished  the 
Qthor  of  (iui  JU^  McBcencu,       But 


presently  a  head  appears  above  the 
level  of  the  maize,  and  a  terror  seizes 
on  all— animal  and  human.  It  is 
the  head  of  a  policeman,  and  he  has 
come  to  seize  on  the  labourers  and 
take  them  off  to  track  our  boat 
against  the  stream.  When  this 
object  is  explained  to  them  all  are 
happy,  but  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  in  the  aspect  of  a  government 
agent  a  presage  of  some  great  woe. 
Insecurity  in  the  possession  of  what 
one  can  call  one's  own  is  a  monster 
evil  in  the  land.  And  our  boat  is 
tracked  by  the  labour  of  many  men 
pressed  aJong  the  banks,  who  did 
not  get  a  penny  for  it^  and  to  whom 
an  infidel  tourist  must  be  a  kako- 
daimon.  For  these  things  cares  little 
the  joyous  son  of  Japhet,  who, 
^ide  book,  novel,  or  gun  in  hand, 
18  borne  to  his  destination  up  or 
down  the  Nile.  There  is  nothine 
comparable  to  the  comfort,  ease,  and 
delights  of  a  dahabeah  towed  by  a 
swifl  steamer.  You  are  free  from 
tremor,  heat,  and  the  tumult  of 
captains  and  pilots,  exempt  from 
the  dust  of  coaling,  and  if  the  wind 
be  not  right  aJiead  no  smoke, 
dust,  and  ashes  annoy  you.  Our 
dahabeah  was  towed  by  another, 
which  was  towed  by  the  Ferouze^  on 
board  of  which  were  some  thirty  or 
forty  invited  ones.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  our  position  lay  in  the  fact  that 
we  were  astern.  The  long  rudder  is 
turned  to  anunusualuse  by  the  Arabs. 
A  hapless  writer,  whom  I  believe  to 
be  a  friend  of  mine,  was  worried  by 
one  of  the  puppy  dogs  of  the!  Satur^ 
day  Beviler,  because  he  innocently 
described  how  much  a  party  of 
British  travellers  were  interested  in 
looking  at  their  Prince  and  Princess 
through  their  telescopes  when  they 
should  have  been  gazing  on  the 
Pyramids  of  Sakhara  and  Dashoor. 
Bless  the  puppy  dog  and  all  his 
infant  teeth,  canine  as  they  are, 
and  molar  more  than  incisor  I  I 
shall  not  vex  his  soul  by  revealing 
the  degrading  truth  that  we,  with- 
out any  prince  to  look  at,  sometimes 
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neglected  our  ruvm  atid  our  pyra- 
mids and  onr  qnarries  for  mere  vnl- 
gar  Innch  and  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  that  some  wretches  absolutely 
played  b^sique,  and  read  Tanchnitz 
editions    and    even     the     Beviler 
bimself,  nnder  *  the  very  shadow ' 
of  the  mighty   monuments   amid 
which   cynic  relatives  hold  revels 
and  enjoy  archeBological  pastimes. 
Let  ns  all  be  utterly  bitten  out  of 
life  but  we  did !    Peter  did  it!     So 
did   Spenser!     So   did   the   naval 
officer,  and  so  did  the  soldier.    The 
ladies  did  it.     They  neglected  their 
Murray,  Martineau,  Kenrick,  Bun* 
6en,  Nile  Becreationg,  and  Lane  for 
the  most  lowering   exhibitions  of 
animal  want.     I  maintain  that  a 
man  should  be  alone  if  he  would 
enterinto  thefnll  enjoyment  of  ruina. 
If  he  will  only  keep  a  perpetual 
Ramadan,  and  eat  only  in  the  night- 
time, he  may  devote  his  day  to 
sightseeing  with  all  his  eyes  in  a 
proper  ftume  of  mind.    Monstrous 
to  relate,  when  we  halted  for  1^ 
first  night  above  Cairo,  some  fifteen 
miles  or  so,  we  sang  incongruous 
ditties,  *  Tommy  Dodd  *  and  « The 
Galloping  Snob  of  Batten  Bow,' 
and  listened  to  bits  of  *■  Trovatore ' 
and  morsels  of  Schubert  and  Abt, 
and  then  wandered  on  shore,  where 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  silent 
fields  of  corn  nodding  their  heads 
in    approbation    of    ^e    choruses 
which  rose  f^om  the  decks  of  the 
uncesthetic  fleet.     Enemies,  winged 
and  pedestrian,  vexed  us  at  nighty 
and  there  was  much  scmtching  and 
lamentation  and  exhibition  of  inju- 
ries in  the  morning.    Hamed,  onr 
blackish  steersman,  is  a  capital  fel- 
low.    He  can  utter  no    word    of 
English  except  *  Yes  *  and  *  Good,' 
and  yet  we  understand  him  per- 
fectly, and  he  is  full  of  conversation. 
Be  grasps    the    tiller    for    hours, 
watching  the  course  of  the  boat  be- 
fore him,  and  working  himself  into 
violent  outbreaks  of  Arabic  against 
his   brother  at  the    helm    of   the 
dahabeah    ahead,    and    when    we 


approacb  the  i^ore  to  nab  te 

for  the  night  be  becomes  t  perfect 

firework  of  words,  but  it  is  all  good. 

humoured,   '  bello  gandena,  praiio 

ridens.'     He   soon  learned  to  ar 

'  good  morning'  to  each  as  be  came 

on  deck,  an  acoompaniment  to  tbe 

Oriental  salute  which  is  the  per. 

fection  of  courtesy  and  gncefsi- 

ness.     He  was  a  great  fiitoarite: 

indeed  he  was  promoted  to  be  is  no? 

estimation  tbe  captain  of  tbe  W 

vice  the  real  reis,  an  elderly,  qt.et 

oM  man  who  frequented  tbe  bcv 

and  gave  xyrders  no  one  attended  to. 

got  in  the  way  of  the  cook  and  of  tbe 

Italian  waiters  and  was  geners'lj 

shoved  all  over  the  forecaHJe.  TW 

Nile  at  this  season  presents  a  te^ 

different  aspect  from  tiMt  whid  ii 

wears  in  tbe  spring  when  the  mum 

are  falling.     Then  the  popnhtioc  is 

on  the  banks  working  at  their  water 

lifts  and  irrigating  l£e  crops.  K(« 

the  land  is  flooded,  or  is  iraieredh 

&e  small  canals,  and  the  pesMsr^ 

are    engaged    in    the   labonn  of 

the  field.  Wbole  villages  baregoc^ 

since  I  was  bere  last.    ^  Wbere  e 

Benihaden  P  '     'It  was  swept »v*t 

by  the  high  Nile.'  *  A  flock  of  sW; 

on  the  river !  *    No !  onlj  a  ti^ 

bank  of  pelicans.     Out  rifles  aad 

guns !     Tbe  rifles  have  the  siirl'^ 

knocked    off;    the    mma^h^^ 

have  no  caps  available;  the  breeck- 

loader  cartridges  are  all  No.  7.  Bnro 

for  the  pelicans !   They  wait  tiil  t:« 

steamer  comes  up  nearly  abreast  1^ 

them,  and  then  each  rises  in  soccer- 

sion,  and  with  a  vast  sphrtter,  gweer- 

ing  low  over  the  water,  speed  r. 

before  us  in  a  quaint  ihghi  whir' 

consists  of  a  series  of  flappings  as! 

a  long  soar  on  outstretched  pinioc 

Generally  I  dislike,  if  the  carm 

cannot  be  had,  as  do  most  meo.  ^^ 

shooting  of  a  bird  because  it  ^ 

within  shot ;  but  I  was  tempted  *y 

take  a  pot  'into  the  brown*  (orwhitf 

at  600  yards,  and  when,  with  a  grr^' 

upheaval  of  wings,  the  vast  m^'- 

whirled   away  b'ke  a  storm-ckia: 

f^m  the  bank,  it  was  seen  that  one 
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great  floccnlent  heap  was  heaving 
np  and  down  and  striving  to  rise. 
I  felt,  in  spite  of  the  congratnlations 
I  received  on  *  Capital  shot !'  *  Well 
done !'  Ac.,  that  I  was  a  gnilty  heing, 
till  thenB  appeared  a  watchfnl  native 
with  a  hill- hook  in  his  hand  on  the 
horizon.  He  had  seen  the  victim 
fall,  or  rather  had  observed  it  was 
unable  to  get  away,  and  stripping 
to  the  chase,  he  dashed  into  the 
water,  approached  the  straggling 
monster,  Mve  it  a  *  clip '  or  two 
with  his  bill-hdok,  and  proceeded 
to  grapple  with  it.  Bnt  i^e  pelican 
was  'tjraamoQS  and  strong.'  It 
ooald  not  get  away,  bat  it  was  re» 
solnte  to  stay  where  it  was.  Oar 
hero  called  to  the  conntry  for  aid, 
and  there  came  another  child  of  the 
soil,  who  attacked  one  wing  of  the 
enemy,  whilst  the  other  was  tamed 
by  his  ally  ;  and  so  the  pelican  was 
(not  pat  to  flight  as  he  would  have 
tnnch  desired)  bat  oaptivated, 
tnmed  on  his  back  and  borne  to 
the  shore.  We  watched  his  victors 
bearing  hitn  off  as  if  he  were  a 
leather  bed  taken  by  two  nphol- 
(terer's  men  for  a  shaking  and 
*ansacking.  *What  will  he  do 
Kith  it  ?  •— *  Ate  him !  Him  fishy 
eetle  bit,*  said  Hamed.  *  But ' — and 
lere  he  was  emphatic — 'him  vara 
'at — vara  fat  indeed !'  I  hope  my 
Hends  enjoyed  him.  Lncky  peKcan ! 
^0  need  to  tear  your  poor  breast 
tare  to  clothe  yonr  shivering  little 
'DCS.  It  is  a  terrible  fhct  that  the 
file  is  rather  monotonous  in  course 
nd  colour,  and  one  bank  is  Very 
!ke  another.  'That,  sir,'  said  a 
riend  of  ours  one  dav  in  a  long  walk 
1  a  lovely  woodland,  '  is  one  of  the 
lost  deeply  interesting  things  in 
be  world.*  He  pointed  to  a 
funded  knoll  on  which  the  grass 
rew  in.  thin  clumps.  *I  have 
very  reason  to  think/  he  continued 
I  a  whisper,  '  that  we  shall  find,  at 
le  next  meeting  of  our  Society, 
roof  positive  that  it  is  a  true 
kitchen  heap."'  There  is  de- 
g'ht  in  the  antiquarian  world  at 


the  disooveiy  in  Egypt  of  traces 
of  the  Stone  Age  and  of  the  Bono 
Period.  What  immense  antiquity 
is  thus  vindicated  for  man  in  a  land 
where  a  civilissed  people,  highly  ad- 
vanced in  all  the  arts  of  life,  existed 
certainly  five  thousand  years  ago  I 
Suppose  that  there  were  '  people  of 
two  cities'  living  contemporane- 
ously, one  using  flint  axes  and 
bone  knives  and  the  other  wearing 
jewellery  and  building  temples  ? 
Is  it  impossible  ?  Look  around  and 
see  !  Change  the  scene  and  come 
out  here,  and  among  the  ruins  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  the  world  yon 
may  find  lying  cheek  by  jowl  a 
sardine  tin  and  a  piece  of  pottery 
older  than  Rome.  You  must  be 
Egyptologue,  like  Mariette,  L^ 
sius,  Wilkinson  Or  Bunsen,  to  enjoy 
your  Nile  voyage  thoroughly  ;  and 
you  must  not  be  in  or  attached  to 
a  steamer;  and  you  must  not  be 
tied  to  time,  or  cas^wom  aboui 
anything  but  yon^  radns.  I  defy 
the  ordinary  tourist  to  say,  with 
his  hand  on  his  hearty  that  he  really 
was  enthusiastac  abotrt  anything  but 
idleness,  the  scenery,  the  climate, 
the  intensity  of  nothing«to-do-ism. 
Ruins  teean  donkey  rides,  chatter, 
and  lunch.  There  is  no  danger  in 
a  little  knowledge  here,  if  you  take 
care  not  to  exalt  your  horn  in  the 
presence  of  some  one  who  knows 
more  than  yotrrself. 

The  antiquity  of  the  monuments 
is  in  some  measure  a  reason  why 
they  do  not  impress-^-or  rather 
should  it  be  said  do  not  exoite — the 
imagination.  Our  minds  are  unable 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  creation  which 
goes  back  to  the  early  age  of  the 
globe  itself,  which  existed  when — 
to  use  the  words  of  ihe  antiquarian 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield — 'the 
world  was  in  its  nonage.'  The 
Americans  worship  the  relics 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Their 
archasological  researchers  revel  in 
the  investigation  of  pedigrees  whioh 
connect  them  with  BngHsh  fhmiliea 
a  century  old.    We  gase  with  re- 
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Terence  on  the  rains  of  Christian 
abbeys,  and  feel  a  holy  awe  in  the 
shade  of  onr  cathedrals.      But  who 
can    group    aronnd    a    monument 
which  was  old  when  Moses  lived 
in    Egypt    contemporaneous    per- 
sonages and  eyents  to  invest  it  with 
similar  interest  P     And  recent  dis- 
coveries show  that    thousands  of 
years  before  the  wonderful  civilisa- 
tion of  which  we  have  so  many 
evidences  there  were  races  of  men 
inhabiting  the  land  in  a  condition 
of  savagery  from  which  it  would 
need    many   centuries    to    elevate 
them  to  the  level  of  the  least  culti- 
vated period  of  monumental  life. 
These    are    considerations.      ^  But 
there  is  a  fellow  taking  my  donkey ! ' 
And  that  is  most  important  of  all. 
It  is  no  injustice  to  anyone  to  aver 
that,  on  an  excursion  to  a  ruin,  the 
mind  is  much  agitated  by  the  don- 
key question.     Nowhere  does  that 
quadruped — sometimes,  alas  !    but 
tripodised — attain    to  such   moral 
and  social  grandeur  as  in  Egypt. 
Society  is  supported  on  the  donkey. 
And    when    you.    are  going    any- 
where, the    first  thing  to  provide 
is  a  supply  of  donkeys;  and  each 
man  devotes  his  energy  to  securing 
the  best,  often  under  the  base  pre- 
tence that  it  is  for  a  lady.     Hassan 
Effendi,  who  was  in  charge  of  us, 
used  the  donkey  question  in  the 
most  trenchant  manner.      'There 
are  no  donkeys.'     '  J'ai  envoye  nne 
d^pSche  pour  commander  que  les 
baudets  soient  a  un  tel   endroit.' 
Such  words  determined  the  fato 
of  our  expedition.     Thus  we  were 
ruled  by  asses.     The  pleasure  of  an 
excursion  was   ofbentimes  secured 
or  marred  by  the  character  of  the 
animals  provided  for  the  visitors ; 
and  on  returning  from  a  visit  to 
«ome  world-famed   spot  the    con- 
versation was  directed  to  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  beasts  which  bore 
as.     'What  a  capital  donkey  you 
had !'  ~ '  Mine  was  a  miserable  ani- 
mal ;  would  not  go  out  of  a  walk.' 
There  was  scarcely  a  spot  from 


Cairo  to  Phike  which  wu  not  in- 
spected and  lunched  inoraponinoiLr 
tour,  and  the  amoimt  of  informatioii, 
pieces  of  pottery,  rings,  coins,  sca- 
rabeBi,  *anticos/  brought  back  by 
our    party     would     fill    volume 
and  shelves.     '  Up  dat  vaUej  hx 
grate  big  serpend.     Ebbery  yan 
him  come  down  to  de  Nile  for  v- 
drink,  and  he  give  such  roar,  all  d*. 
peeble  run  away  and  hide!   Dei 
him  come  down  to  de  ribber  wid  i 
big  stone  in  him  mout  shining  like 
diamond.     Him  lay  de  stone  dowi 
and  drink  de  water.    Den  he  take 
and  bite  de  stone  in  him  teet,  u: 
go  back  up  de  valley  and  amon; 
de  mountain  till  de  next  yare/  'At.: 
who  told  yon  that  ?  '     *  Dis  ir  • 
here.     He  know  de  old  man  wk 
lib  in  dat  house  you  see,  and  de  all 
man  often  see  de  serpend.'    *6c 
do  yon  believe  him?'     'Wliy.f 
course !     He  not  tell  lie  when  hiz 
get  nothing  for  it !  *   A  weak  cu^ 
tion.     Men  tell   b'es,  as  an  aatc 
friend  of  mine  says,  for  the  pleasir. 
they  feel  in  exciting  the  interest  •.  f 
others,   and  gaining  a   temporarr 
and    fictitious     importance.     A« 
for  the   state    of   mind  we  ve^. 
in  generally  when  our  voyage  vi- 
over  I  have  no  words.     A  grts: 
nightmare  of  Temples,  Hie^oglTpt^ 
Grods  and  Goddesses — ^Athor,Hon:<. 
Maut,  Osiris,  Typhon,  Rameses  II 
Ammon,  Thothmes,  Anubis,  Den- 
dera^     Belzoni,    Abydua,    Eianuu 
Medinet  Abon,  Mustafa  Aga,  Mr 
Smith    of  Luxor,   Dancing  Girls 
Obelisks  —  they   tumble  over  ore 
another,  and  can  scarcely  be  di»- 
associated  by  the  most  painfal  pr<>- 
cesses  of  Murray  investigations  n' 
diary  keeping.     The  Nile  whirle 
us  down  with  an  intellect  as  ttir 
bid  as  its  waters,  the  oalj  dif*" 
rence  being  that  the  former  wi 
not  clarify  by  rest.     There  come 
out  of  the  cloudy,  vaporons  remea- 
brances,  however,  the  most  glonoo^ 
glints,  which  lighten  and  flash  aDH 
die  out  —  such  sunsets,  such  hnd- 
scapes,  such  happy  hours;  fiiend- 
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ships  formed  and  cemented  nnder 
that  ferrid  snn,  and  sometimes,  it 
may  be,  a  wanner,  more  ardent  sen- 
timent, nnrtnred  bj  the  moonlight 
and  by  tihe  placid  stars — ^bj  the 
whisper-checkered  silence  of  the 
celestial  night.  Does  not  one  fair 
enchantress  at  least  know  how  she 
renewed  in  the  life  the  power  of 
the  conqnerors  who  are  depicted 
on  the  walls  of  the  temples  leading 
off  groups  of  captives,  let  ns  hope, 
to  a  happy  despatch  P  Or  will  she 
deny  ihe  influence  of  stars  and 
moon,  and  say  it  was  all  her  own 
soft  witchery  which  bound  her 
victims  to  her  steamboat  wheels  ?j 

My  Nile  reed  is  worn  out,  and 
there  is  no  room  to  begin  with 
another.  Bat  fiun  would  I  speak 
of  the  tyranny  which  tears  children 
&om  their  homes,  and  dresses  them 
out  to  insult  humanity  and  civili- 
sation in  the  streets  of  a  city 
which  affects  to  be  the  Paris  of  the 
East.  We  are  in  Cairo  again ;  and 
look,  here  conies  a  carriage  along  the 


Schoubra  Road.  Can  anything  be 
more  perfect  ?  The  best  maker  of 
Paris,  Vienna,  or  London  turned  it 
out.  There  are  English  servants  in 
liveries  from  Poole.  Those  horses 
are  worth  6ooZ.  a  pair  anywhere. 
Inside  there  is  Mde.  Fichu — ^paint, 
false  hair,  jewels — a  work  of  the 
highest  art.  Let  her  pass.  Here 
comes  another  carriage.  It  is  like  the 
last,  but  the  blinds  are  three-quarters 
down,  and  the  faces  which  peer  out 
with  bead-like  eyes  are  veiled.  Be- 
side the  carriage  ride  two  attendants 
six  feet  and  a  half  high,  black  as 
night,  beardless  and  moustachioless, 
high-shouldered,  flat-bodied,  large- 
hipped,  lanky-legged  and  lanky- 
armed.  There  are  hundreds  of  them 
in  similar  employ  all  over  the  city. 
Are  they  men  ?  No  !  What  are 
they  ?  Servants  of  the  harem  ? 
Yes!  This  civilisation!  *Pah! 
Give  me  some  civet,  good  apothe- 
cary.' And  let  us  go  home  for  the 
present. 

W.  H.  R. 


TOL.  I.— HO.  ▼.     KIW  SBBOS. 
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PRDSrCE  CHARLES'S   CAVE  IN  SETK 

OuABDED  by  the  serried  shonlders  of  the  black  and  sea-worn  bonlden; 

Cartained  by  the  dripping  limestone  from  the  melancholy  shore ; 
Echoing  idth  hollow  mmbhng  what  the  ancient  billows,  tamblixig, 

(To  the  ancient  breeze  replying)  say  and  say  for  erermore ; 

Bare  and  desolate  and  dismal,  cold  and  dark,  a  cave  abysmal, 
This  is  but  a  scurvy  Palace  for  a  Prince  by  Right  Divine ! 

This  is  bat  a  sorry  hansel  Fortune's  life-long  debt  to  cancel, 
O  thon  heir  to  disappointment,  first-bom  of  the  £ikted  line  1 

There  (thy  fcoin  in  fancy  tracing)  restlessly  I  see  thee  pacing 
Up  and  down  and  back  and  forward,  back  and  forward,  np  and  dan. 

Sure  the  fairest  RacheFs  dower  may  be  toil  too  long  and  sonr! 
Snre  there  may  be  price  too  heavy,  though  for  purchase  of  a  crovn! 

Did  not  once  and  twice,  and  ofben,  in  the  hours  that  qnell  and  soften, 
In  the  long  xmeasy  watches  when  Mistrust  and  Fear  are  boni. 

Thoughts  with  little  of  the  stoic,  thoughts  unkingly,  nnheroic, 
Throng  like  bats  unbidden  round  thee,  'twixt  the  midnight  and  ^ 
mom? 

^  O  the  bed  I  might  have  been  in  !  mattress,  Uankets,  pillows,  linea! 

With  a  cosy  glow  of  embers  thrown  on  curtain,  wall  and  sareen! 
O  what  years  of  regal  splendour  from  the  future  I*d  surrender 

For  one  hour  of  homely  comfort,  to  be  warm  and  dry  and  clean ! 

^  Why,  to  please  these  headstrong,  jealous,  vain,  impracticable  feQovs. 

Who  with  such  profound  devotion  drag  and  push  me  here  and  theie, 
Must  I  drop  the  cup  of  pleasure,  turn  from  peace  and  polished  leisure, 

Love  and  youth's  delights  forego,  and  lead  this  life  of  hunted  hai«'r 

'  Then  this  bloodshed,  how  distressing  !  Can  my  rule  be  such  a  blesoi^ 
That  'twill  quite  repay  my  people---«ry,  or  quite  repay  myself? 

Why  not  slip  from  Tain  contention,  give  it  up  and  take  a  pension  ? 
After  all,  the  stupid  country  may  prefer  tins  stupid  Gnelph ! 

^  But  I  needs  must  be  romantic  !  like  some  poor  unlicensed  antic 
Who  at  £adrs,  in  crown  of  pasteboard,  struts  it  on  his  hasty  stage, 

Till  the  inevitable  beadle  cuts  his  reign  off  in  the  middle. 
Breaks  his  sceptre  'cross  his  back,  and  claps  him  in  the  vagrant's  cage.' 

Yes,  within  that  open  prison  suchlike  thoughts  must  oft  have  risen 
In  those  hours  that  link  the  hero  to  the  dull  ungenerous  clown, 

While  'twixt  forms  of  plaided  sleepers,  &ithfnl  rufBans,  guards  or 
keepers, 
Gold  and  restless  thou  wert  pacing  back  and  forward,  up  and  down. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTL 

By  Shirley. 


THE  name  of  Dante  Oabriel 
Bossetti  has  been  long  familiar 
to  a  select  minority  of  the  pnblic  as 
that  of  a  remarkable  painter,  critic, 
and  translator,  who  from  one  of  the 
quaintly  bnilt  and  qnaintlv  fnr- 
nished  old  brick  honses  at  Chelsea 
which  overlook  the  river,  and  date 
from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  has 
sent  out  a  series  of  works  which  in 
certain  respects  have  hardly  been 
rivalled  in  our  generation. 

The  paintings   of  Mr.   Bossetti 
are  not  known  at  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy.     The  sort 
of  fame  that  is  acquired  upon  that 
&shionable  promenade  is  not  ap- 
parently  the  &me  to  which  tlus 
artist  aspires.    But  above  the  altars 
of  country  churches,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent galleries    of   the  Lancashire 
merchants,  on  the  walls  of  Oxford 
debating -rooms,    one    occasionally 
encounters  a  rare  piece  of  delicate 
work  in  which  the  intensity  of  the 
colour  is  only  equalled  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  expression,  and  which 
bears  upon  it  the  unmistakable  im- 
print of  a  master's  hand. 

Of  the  merits  of  these  paintings 
EL  foreign  critic,  writing  some  years 
igo,  thus  delivers  himself: 

He  is  a  veiy  great  painter ;  perhaps  as  a 
iolouTiBt,  he  has  bad  no  riW^smce  Titian 
lad  VezoiieBe — 

In  that  soft  land,  in  that  soft  climo. 
Id  the  crimson  evening  ireather— 
eyelled  in  the  mellow  and  lustroius  light 
(f  the  Venetian  Archipelago.  Though  the 
rorld  acaxcely  knows  or  honours  him 
ightly  yet,  it  -will  come  to  do  so  before  we 
ie.  There  is  a  St.  Catherine  or  St.  Cecilia 
f  bJB  which  actually  glows  with  colour — 
ith  such  a  glow  of  gold  and  amethyst  as 
smetimes  bnms  upon  the  sonset  Atlantic. 
'nt  he  IB  great,  not  alone  as  a  oolonrist. 
Le  has  drawn,  with  exquisite  feeling,  that 
Ision  of  Qoeen  Guinevere,  which  arrests 
auncelot  as  he  seeks  the  San  GreaL  The 
id  woman  comes  between  the  knight  and 
le  mystic  guest  The  head  is  not  averted ; 
le  look  is  itin  and  passioiiless,  thoogh 


sad.  Passion  is  bnried  and  dead,  and  it  is 
only  a  sad  spectre  who  warns  the  warrior 
hack.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  in 
words  all  that  that  visioned  face  expresses. 
There  is  none  of  the  old  love  and  tender- 
ness (that  was  over  when  she  turned  away 
ficom  his  caress  at  Arthur's  grave) ;  there 
is  the  sense  of  the  inevitable  sorrow,  of  the 
incurable  shame ;  and  jet,  through  it  all, 
in  those  calm  pitiful  eyes,  a  profound  and 
womanly  compassion  for  the  man  who  had 
shared  her  guilt,  and  partakes  her  punish- 
ment. Such  a  look — straight  from  the 
inmost  soul  as  that — is  greater  than  any 
victory  of  colour. 

I  have  sometimes  deemed  it  strange  that 
this  man  can  turn  from  his  Hebrew  kings, 
and  his  old  romance,  and  his  prostrate 
angels,  and  his  golden  skies,  to  the  com- 
monest and  most  simple  aspect  of  this 
mean,  modem  life.  It  startles  at  first,  as 
though  we  were  to  find  Angelico  and  Ho- 
garth working  together.  I&re,  David,  the 
kingly  minstrel,  amid  orange  and  golden 
blossoms,  strings  his  harp,  and  Arthur  sleeps 
beneath  the  yellow  leaves ;  there,  between 
the  sun  and  shade,  the  wounded  woman 
revels  in  a  ghastly  festival,  or  on  the  cold 
London  pavement,  in  the  chill  London 
dawn,  shivers  drearily,  as  the  peasant — 
fresh  from  the  breezy  meadow-lands  among 
which  the  child  played  in  her  innocent 
girlhood — drives  ms  feam  into  the  sleeping 
city.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  discordant 
in  this;  both  aspects  are  consistent  with 
plain  truth.  One  is  drawn  from  the  deep 
fountains  of  historical  and  religious  feeling, 
where  the  boldest  and  most  unreserv^ 
conventionalisms  may  be  admitted:  the 
other  from  the  present,  where  nothing  but 
the  simple  transcript  is  possible.  In  the 
antique,  all  the  suggestions  of  the  imagina- 
tion may  be  introduced  under  abstracts  and 
formal  forms — like  the  chorus  in  the  Greek 
drama,  an  embodied  commentary  upon  the 
passing  transaction ;  whUe,  in  the  modem, 
the  same  law  dictates  the  frankest  and  moat 
conscientious  adherence  to  reality.  *  Signs 
and  wonders  *  were  familiar  in  the  old  ages  of 
faith ;  but  we  have  no  caEeditable  witches  or 
miracle  workers  now ;  no  angels  resting  on 
the  rosy  clouds ;  no  '  spears  arrayit  *  upon 
the  menacing  heaven.  Our  stoiy  must  be 
related,  as  it  reUtes  itself  in  the  life,  and 
from  the  hidden  fiiee  and  the  averted  gestnie 
alone  can  the  shame,  misery,  humiliation, 
and  swift  remorse  be  gathered. 

To  this  it  is  merely  necessary 
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to  add  that  we  find  in  his  later 
work  the  same  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguished his  earlier, — a  purely 
realistic  treatment  combined  with 
high  imagination, — as  in  '  The  Be- 
loved,* the  impressive  drawing  of 
*  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,'  and  that  cap- 
tivating picture  of  *  Venus,'  where, 
through  a  tangled  wilderness  of  real 
roses  and  honeysuckles — splendid 
as  an  Arabian  dream — the  God- 
dess of  Love  looks  out. 

Mr.  Rossetti  has  proved  the  fine 
temper  of  his  critical  faculty  in  the 
introductions  prefixed  to  his  Trans- 
lotions  from  the  Italian  Poets^  and 
in  the  final  chapter  supplied  by 
him  to  Mr.  Gilchrist's  Life  of  WiU 
Ham  Blake  the  Artist,  These  chap- 
ters should  be  read  by  all  who  are 
anxious  to  learn  what  close,  exact, 
delicate,  and  thoroughly  genuine 
and  exhaustive  criticism  means, — 
a  knowledge  which  they  will  hardly 
acquire  if  they  confine  their  read- 
ing to  the  Saturday  Review  or  the 
Athencev/m.  It  is  thus  for  instance 
that  he  determines  the  relation  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  the  later 
work  of  Dante : 

It  may  bo  noted  here,  how  necessary  a 
knowledge  of  the  Vita  Nuova  is  to  the  fdU 
comprehension  of  the  part  borne  by  Bea- 
trice in  the  Commedia.  Moreover,  it  is  only 
from  the  perasal  of  its  earliest  and  then 
nndivalgcd  self-communings,  that  ire  can 
divine  the  whole  bitterness  of  wrong  to 
Ruch  a  soul  as  Dante's ;  its  poi^;nant  sense  of 
abandonment,  or  its  deep  and  jealous  refuge 
in  memory.  Abore  all,  it  is  here  that  we 
find  the  first  manifestations  of  that  wisdom 
of  obedience,  that  natural  breath  of  duty, 
which  afterwards,  in  the  Oommedia,  lifted 
up  a  mighty  voice  for  warning  and  testi- 
mony. Throughout  the  Vita  Nuova^  there  is 
a  strain  like  the  first  falling  murmur  which 
reaches  the  ear  in  some  remote  meadow 
and  prepares  us  to  look  upon  the  sea. 

The  volume  of  translations  from 
the  Italian  poets  is  one  of  the 
best  translations  in  the  language. 
To  the  illustration  of  Dante,  Mr. 
Hossetti  was  attracted  by  heredi- 
tary sympathies. 

In  relinquishing  this  work  (he  says), 
which,  small  as  it  is,  is  the  only  contribu- 


tion I  expect  to  make  to  our  Engliihlmov- 
ledge  of  old  Italy,  I  feel  as  it  were  dixiddi 
from  my  youth.  The  first  assoristiou  I 
have  are  connected  with  my  fathez^s  depotod 
studies,  which,  from  his  own  pout  of  riew, 
have  done  so  much  towards  the  genenl  in- 
vestigation  of  Dante's  writing.  Tbia,  in 
those  early  days,  all  around  me  partook 
of  the  influence  of  the  great  Florentine  till, 
from  viewing  it  as  a  national  element,! 
also,  growing  older,  waa  drawn  vithin  ^ 
circle.  I  tmst  that  from  this  the  rwki 
may  place  more  confidence  in  a  vork  boi 
carelessly  undertaken,  though  produced  ii 
the  spare-time  of  other  pursuits  morecloselT 
followed.  He  should  perhaps  be  told  tbir 
it  has  occupied  the  leisure  moments  of  set 
a  few  years,  thus  affording,  often  at  ]m 
interr:^,  eveiy  opportunity  for  consides- 
tion  and  reTision ;  and  that,  on  the  score  a 
care  at  least,  he  has  no  need  to  mistnut  it. 

The  translation  of  the  Yik 
Nuova  occupies  the  central  place  in 
the  volume,  and  is  an  adminbk 
specimen  of  that  difficult  art,— 
superior  even  in  certain  respects  to 
Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  very  bril- 
liant version.  Mr.  Rossetti  )aB 
kept  more  of  the  original  metal 
than  Mr.  Martin  has  succeeded  is 
doing.  The  Vita  Nuova  is  a  piece  of 
medisBval  poetry  and  feeling.  Not. 
the  old  forms  of  poetic  oonstractioa 
are  not  preserved  by  sticking  in  &t 
random  a  few  words  spelt  and 
pronounced  as  Chaucer  or  Spense? 
spelt  and  prononnoed  them.  }b. 
Martin,  however,  is  rather  inclioed 
to  do  this ;  and  as  the  rest  is 
essentially  modem  in  sentiment  td 
expression,  the  old  words,— li? 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ruffles  on  a 
modem  beauty, — ^look  awkwaid 
and  out  of  place  and  keepmg.  ^ 
Mr.  Rossetti's,  also,  there  is  more 
literalness  of  thought  as  wdl 
as  more  literalness  of  langaage 
Poetic  language  is  always  to  fiooe 
extent  materialistic ;  and  the  ma- 
terialism of  Dante's  language  (being 
united  with  profound  awe  and  pas- 
sionate emotion)  is  more  marked 
than  any  other  poet's.  It  is  only 
the  critic  who  reads  carefoUj,  awl 
weighs  attentively  what  he  reads 
who  will  detect  what  is  not  a  super- 
ficial difference  merely:  but  sach 
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each  a  one  will  be  disposed  to  saj  that 
the  sustained  and  weightj  mnsic  of 
Kossetti's  lines,  his  gravity  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  are  more  in 
unison  with  Dante's  grave  and 
reflective  passion  than  the  dash  and 
verbal  dexterity  and  idiomatic 
elegance  of  Mr.  Martin.  He  has 
followed  out — ^here  pen  in  hand  as 
elsewhere  pencil  in  hand — the  in- 
tricacies of  Dante's  language  and 
Dante's  thoughts  with  a  quiet  and 
persistent  conscientiousness :  a  con- 
scientiousness exactly  like  that  of 
an  old  monk  working  with  gold  and 
silver  and  blue  and  crimson  dyes 
on  the  initial  letters  of  the  Yulgate. 
The  foUowing  passages  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  treatment 
of  Dante: 

I  was  ware  of  one,  hoarse  and  tired  out, 
Who  ask'd  of  me :  '  Hast  thou  not  heard  it 

said? 
Thy  lady,  she  that  was  so  &ir,  is  dead.' 

Then  lifting  up  mine  eyes,  as  the  tears 

came, 
I  saw  the  angels,  like  a  rain  of  manna, 

In  a  long  flight  flying  back  heavenward  ; 
Having  a  little  cloud  in  front  of  them, 
After  the  which  they  went   and    said 

*Ho6annaI' 
And  if  they  had  said  more  you  should 

have  heard. 
Then  Love  spoke  thus:  *Now  all  shall 
be  made  dear: 
Come  and  behold  our  lady  where  she  lies :  * 
These  idle  phantasies 
Then  carried  me  to  see  my  lady  dead : 
And  standing  at  her  head 
Her  ladies  put  a  white  veil  over  her ; 
And  with  her  was  such  very  humbleness. 
That  she  appeared  to  say, '  I  am  at  peace.' 

I  call  on  Death 
Even  as  on  Sleep  one  calleth  after  strife, 
Saying,  '  Ck>me  unto  me.     Life  showeth 

gpnm 
And  bare :  and  if  one  dies,  I  envy  him.' 

For  ever,  among  all  my  sighs  which  bum, 
There  is  a  piteous  speech 
That  clamours  upon  death  continually  : 
Yea,  unto  him  doth  my  whole  spirit  turn 
Since  first  his  hand  did  reach 
My  lady's  life  with  most  foul  cruelty. 
But  from  the  height  of  woman's  fair- 
ness, she. 
Going  up  from  us  with  the  joy  we  had, 
Grew  perfectly  and  spiritually  fair ; 
That  so  she  spreads  even  there 


A  light  of  love  which  makes  the  angels  glad, 
And  even  unto  their  subtle  minds  can 

bring 
A  certain  awe  of  profound  marvelling. 

Beatnce  is  gone  up  into  high  heaven, 
The  kingdom  where  the  angels  are  at 
peace; 
And  lives  with  them ;  and  to  her  friends 
is  dead. 
Not  by  the  frost  of  winter  was  she  driven 
Away,    like    others;    nor   by  summer- 
heats, 
Hut  through  a  perfect  gentleness,  instead, 
For  firom  the  lamp  of  her  meek  lowli- 
head, 
Such  an  exceeding  glory  went  up  hence 
That  it  woke  wonder  in  the  Eternal  Sire, 
Until  a  sweet  desire 
Enter'd  him  for  that  lovely  excellence, 

So  that  He  bade  her  to  Himself  aspire: 
Counting  this  weary  and  most  evil  place 
Unworthy  of  a  thing  so  full  of  grace. 

Wonderfully  out  of  the  beautiful  form 
Soar'd  her  dear  spirit^  waxing  glad  the 
while ; 
And  is.  in  its  first  home,  there  where 

it  IS. 

Who  speaks  thereof,  and  feels  not  the  tears 
warm 
Upon  his  face,  must  have  become  so  vile 
As  to  be  dead  to  all  sweet  sjrmpathies. 
Out  upon  him !    An  abject  wretch  like 
this 
May  not  imagine  anything  of  her, — 
He  needs  no  bitter  tears  for  his  relief. 
But  sighing  comes,  and  grief, 
And  the  desire  to  find  no  comforter 

(Save  only  Death,  who  makes  all  sozrow 
brief), 
To  him  who   for  a  while    turns  in  his 

thouffht' 
How  she  hath  been  among  us,  and  is  not. 

The  translation  of  the  Vita 
Niiova  shows,  perhaps,  the  most 
sustained  power,  bnt  in  rendering 
the  difficult  and  brilliant  trifles  of 
the  lesser  Italian  poets — ^most  ar- 
duous of  any  to  a  translator — Mr. 
Bossetti  achieves  his  most  remark- 
able success.  The  impressive  effect 
of  a  massive  work  of  art  maj  be 
conveyed  to  a  foreign  reader,  even 
through  the  medium  of  an  indiffe- 
rent translation;  but  when  the 
whole  excellence  of  a  poem  lies  in 
its  dexterity  and  adroitness  of 
movement,  in  the  delioacy  of  its 
form  and  the  fragility  of  its  work- 
manship, a  translation  is  absolutely 
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worthless  unless  ike  traoslator's 
liand  be  as  light,  trenchant,  and 
dexterous  as  the  hand  of  the  man 
who  wrote  the  original.  These 
delicious  trifles,  these  fit&l  emana- 
tions of  the  fancy  are  s^t  to  suffer 
irreparable  injury  when  rudely 
handled.  Yet  see  how  Mr.  Boesetti 
succeeds.  Thi^  is  a  sonnet  by 
Boccaccio : 
Of  Thbse  G-ibls  A2fD  of  Thbib  Talk. 

By  a  dear  well,  within  a  little  field, 
Full  of  green  grass  and  flowers  of  eveiy 

hue, 
Sat    three   jonng  girls,  relating  (as  I 
knew) 
Their   loves.     And    each  had    twined    a 

bough  to  shield 
Her  lovely  fftoe ;  and  the  green  leaves  did 
jield 
The  golden  haur  their  shadow ;  while  the 

two 
Swcet^colours  mingled,  both  blown  lightly 
through 
With  a  tsoR  wind  for  ever  stinr'd  and  still'd. 
After  a  little  while  one  of  them  said, 
(I  heard  her)  *  Think!    If,  ere  the  next 
honr  strack, 
Each  of  our  lovers  should  come  here  to- 
day, 
Think   yon    that  we  should  fly  or    feel 

afiTiid?' 
To  whom  the  others  answered,  *  From  such 
luck 
A  girl  would  be  a  fool  to  run  away.' 

These  catches  are  by  Francho 
Sacchetti : 

On  a  Pine  J>at. 

'  Be  stirring,  girls !  we  ought  to  have  a  run ; 

Look,  did  you  ever  see  so  fine  a  day  ? 

Fling  spindles  right  away. 

And  rocks  and  reels  and  wools : 

Now  don't  be  fools. 

To-day  your  spinning's  done. 

Up  with  you,  up  with  you !  *  So  one  by  one, 

Tney  caught  hands,  catch  who  can. 

Then  singing,  singing  to  the  river  they  ran. 

They  ran,  they  ran 

To  the  river,  the  river ; 

And  the  merry  go-round 

Carries  them  in  a  bound 

To  the  mill  o'er  the  river. 

'  Miller,  miller,  miller, 

Weigh  me  this  lady 

And  this  other.    Now  steady !  * 

*  You  weigh  a  hundred,  you, 
And  this  one  weighs  two/ 

*  Why  dear,  yon  do  get  stout ! ' 
'  Ton  think  so,  dear,  no  doabt. 
'Are  you  in  a  decline? ' 

*  Keep  your  temper,  and  I'll  keep  mine.' 


*  Come,  girls.'    (*  O  thank  yoo,  niikr!') 

*  We'll  go  home  when  yon  wilL' 
Bo,  as  we  crossed  the  hill, 

A  clown  came  in  great  grief 
Crying,  '  Stop  thi«f!  stop  thief! 

0  what  a  wretch  I  am ! ' 

<  Well,  feUow,  here's  a  clatter  1 
Well,  what's  the  matter?' 

<  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  the  wolf  has  got  dt 

lamb!' 
Now  at  that  word  of  woe. 
The  beftuties  came  and  dnng  about  me  » 
That  if  wolf  had  but  shown  hinuelf,  but 

be 

1  too  had  caught  a  lamb  that  fled  to  me. 

On  ▲  Wbt  Day. 

As  I  walk'd  thinking  through  a  little  gron, 
Some  giiis  that  gathered  floweis  kept  pas- 

.  ing  me, 
Safing,   '  Look    here  1    look  theie ! '  d^ 

lightedly. 
*0h  here  it  is !'*  What's  that?'    A% 

love, 

*  And  these  are  violets ! ' 

'  Further  for  roses !     Oh  the  lovdiy  pets, 
The  darling  beauties !  Oh  the  nastj  tknt: 
Look  here,  my  hand's  all  torn !' 
'  What's  that  that  jumps  ? '  '  Oh  don't :  it's 

a  grasshopper ! ' 
'  Come  run,  come  run. 
Here's  bluebells ! '     <  Oh  what  fan ! ' 
<Not  that  way!  stop  her!' 
'Yes,  this  way  1 '     'Plu^  them,  then!' 

*  Oh,  Fve  found  mnshroome !  oh  look  Imr:' 

*  Oh,  I'm 
Quite  sure  that  further  on  well  get  viM 
thyme.' 

<  Oh  we  shall  stay  too  long,  it^s  going  to 

rain! 
There's  lightning,  oh  there's  thunder!' 

*  Oh  sha'n't  we   hear   the  vesper-bell,  I 

wonder  ? ' 

*  Why,  it's  not  nones,  joa  silly  little  thiag; 
And  don't  you  hear  Uie  nightingales  dae 

sing 
Fly  awayt  O  die  avoay  f ' 
'  I  feel  BO  funny !  hush ! ' 

*  Why,  where? '  *  What  is  it  then?'    *Ah! 

in  that  bush ! ' 
So  every  girl  here  knocks  it)  shakes  it, 

shocks  it, 
Till  with  the  stir  they  make 
Out  skurries  a  great  snake. 
«0  Lord!'  *0  mel'  *Ala«k!'  *Ah  me:' 

'Alack!' 
They  scream,  and  then  all  ran  sod  taem 

again. 
And  then  in  heavy  drops  down  oomes  tbe 

rain. 

Each  running  at  the  other  in  a  fiight, 
Each  trying  to  get  befoze  the  other,  soJ 
crying 
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And  ffiBg>  fltaiid>lu^  tmnMing,  wioag  «r 

xigkt; 
Qie  seta  her  knee 
There  where  her  foot  should  be : 
One  has  her  hands  and  dress 
AH  «aMth«'d  np  with  mud  in  a  flue  mess ; 
And  cne  gets  trampled  en  by  tvo-er  thx«ee. 
What's  gathered  is  let  £aU 
About  the  wood,  and  not  picked  np  at  all. 
The  wreaths  of  flowers  are  scattered  on  the 

grcmndj 
And  still  as  screaming,  hustfing  wi&out 

rest 
Thej  ran  this  way  and  that»  and  ronnd 

and  round, 
She  thinks  herself  in  luck  who  nms  the 

best. 

I  stood  quite  still  to  have  a  perfect  Tiew, 
And  never  noticed  till  I  got  wet  through. 

Mr.  Bosset^i^iiaB  at  lengili  pub- 
lashed  n  small  volnme  of  original 
poetry.  We  may  be  snre  tliat  it 
wili  excite  considerable  controversy 
— that  there  will  be  mnch  said  in 
praise  and  dispraise — ^tbat  it  wOl 
be  vehemently  admired,  and  per- 
haps even  more  vebemently  as- 
sailed. My  orwn  opinion  is  that 
the  volmne  is  lighted  by  the  au- 
thentic fire  of  the  imagination,  and 
iiuKt  the  poems  of  which  it  consists 
are  afanost  without  exception  pro- 
ducts of  the  high  poetic  faculty  in 
certain  of  its  highest  and  most 
intense  moods.  This  cardinal  fact 
being  conceded,  I  am  ready  to  own 
if  required  that  —  not  free  from 
quaintness,  eccentricity,  mysticism 
of  a  sort— -it  is  a  publication  in 
certain  aspects  fitted  to  startle  and 
perplex  that  British  Philistine  with 
whose  featores  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  made  ns  £euniliar. 

What  is  the  highest  faculty  exer- 
cised in  poedc  composition  ?  The 
4iae8tion  is  not  difficult  to  answer 
when  we  keep  steadily  in  view  what 
is  its  essesitial  aim.  In  the  sister  art 
of  painting,  neither  the  landscape 
painter  nor  the  portrait  painter 
can  be  held  to  reach  the  level 
of  the  Hien  who  painted  the  '  Trans- 
figuration' and  the  *'  Last  Judgment.' 
T^  same  observation  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  poet.  He  may  be  a 
master  of  description,  he  may  be  a 


master  of  metaphor,  he  may  be  a 
master  of  colour,  but  all  these  avail 
him  nothing  if  he  has  not  vimon. 
Form,  colour,  metaphor,  are  secon- 
dary, and  not  essential — ^they  clothe 
but  do  not  constitute  being.  The 
true  use  of  an  image  or  metaphor, 
for  instancy,  is  to  represent  or 
suggest  through  a  material  object 
a  spiritual  fact.  A  poet  uses  colour, 
too,  and  form,  just  as  certain  of  the 
conditions  under  which  being  is 
made  manifest.  Life  in  its  essence 
cannot  be  apprehended  even  by 
philosophy.  The  science  of  Ontology 
is  a  misnomer.  It  is  in  the  spirituid 
world  alone  that  we  see  face  to  &ce 
and  know  even  as  we  are  known. 
Here  we  see  as  through  a  glass 
darkly — that  is  to  say,  we  see  the 
reflection  cast  upon  the  mirror,  but 
the  object  which  causes  the  reflec- 
tion is  to  us  invisible. 

Kor  can  poetry  apprehend  the 
pure  idea.  But  all  poetry,  lyrical 
as  well  as  dramatic,  is  an  effort  to 
make  the  spirit  or  idea  visible — a 
lyric  being  the  expression  of  indi- 
vidual life,  a  drama  of  the  life  of 
others. 

The  real  pre-eminence  of  a  poet 
lies  therefore  in  his  capadty  to 
grasp  the  idea — ^in  other  words,  in 
his  power  absolutely  to  realise  the 
spirit.  The  poet  who  can  come 
most  directly  in  contact  with  the 
idea  or  emotion — without  the  in- 
tervention, or  rather  with  the  least 
intervention  of  forms,  colours, 
images,  and  other  accidental  or  in- 
evitable symbols  —  is  the  truest 
poet, — has  the  ^vision  and  facullj 
divine '  most  completely  developed. 
As  the  most  vivid  spiritual  com- 
munion dispenses  with  ritual,  so  is 
there  a  eolour-hlvudness  of  the 
imagination,  due  to  the  intensity 
with  which  the  inner  light  is  ap- 
prehended. 

The  page  of  the  modem  poet 
glows  with  colom',  and  is  crowded 
with  metaphor.  Both  the  excess 
of  colour  and  the  excess  of  imagery 
are  signs  of  imaginative  weakness. 
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Had  Alexander  Smiiih  attained 
what  in  poetry,  as  in  theology,  may 
be  called  '  a  living  £uth,'  his  boolm 
would  not  have  consisted  of  imper- 
fectly-connected  passages,  where 
metaphor  jostles  metaphor,  and 
where  the  colours  are  laid  on  with 
tropical  lavislmess.  It  was  because 
he  had  not  penetrated  to  the  core, 
that  he  took  refuge  in  the  mere 
accidents,  of  the  emotion.  Keats's 
famous  colour  passage  in  The  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes  is,  to  my  mind,  mere 
sur&ce-work  compared  with  the 
pui'e  intellectual  majesty  of  Hype^ 
no7i. 

In  Mr.  Morris's  poems  the  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  is  somehow 
reached  by  a  method  of  treatment 
apparently  desultory  and  garrulous, 
yet  surprisingly  effective.  Mr. 
llossetti,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
never  desultory  nor  garrulous.  The 
thought  is  doubly  distilled  before 
it  leaves  his  crucible.  The  strong 
wine  of  imagination  is  given  us  un- 
diluted. 'HJB  poems  display  the 
highest  concentration  of  the  poetic 
&culty.  They  are  terse  as  epi- 
grams. Slovenliness — ^weak  expan- 
sion— ^words  or  thoughts  that  could 
be  dispensed  with — have  no  place 
in  this  wonderfully  compact  little 
volume. 

Mr.  Bossetti  seldom  uses  a  me- 
taphor. There  is  little  or  no  colour 
in  his  poems.  He  never  indulges 
in  elaborate  portraiture.  But  the 
pure  idea  is  presented  to  us  with 
surpassing  clearness.  He  realises 
the  emotion  in  the  most  absolute 
way.  The  fire  of  his  imagination 
is  a  spiritual  flame  which  con- 
sumes whatever  is  not  essential. 
Even  his  rare  use  of  metaphor  is 
characteristic.  It  may  be  said 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  metaphor 
is  used  to  make  thought  and  emo- 
tion more  palpable  to  the  sense. 
An  emotion  too  fine  and  rare  to  bear 
direct  expression  is  indirectly  appre- 
hended by  the  mind  through  the 
image  of  which  in  the  spiritual 
world    it    is    *the    double.'      Mr. 


Bossetti,  however,  commoDlj  naes 
metaphor  with  quite  another  Tesolt 
— with  the  result,  namely,  of  malds^ 
the  emotion  more  spiritual,  of  in- 
vesting  it  with  a  more  inteUectul 
character,  of  translating  it  into  & 
subtler  speech  of  the  spirit. 

Mr.  Bossetti's  poems  may  be 
regarded  as  &lling  into  three  mais 
groups — sonnets,  lyrics,  and  bal- 
lads, in  all  of  which  this  bigh 
simplicity  and  supreme  directncs 
are  apparent. 

The  sonnet  is  the  most  con- 
cise form  of  poetic  speech.  Itk 
to  poetry  what  wit  is  to  pitjse. 
The  principle  on  which  Words- 
worth's sonnets  are  constrncted 
is  very  apparent— too  appueot 
perhaps— for  his  constructive  &. 
cnlty  was  feeble,  and  he  had  littk 
mental  elasticity.  In  the  fint  hi 
of  the  poem  the  writer  describes 
some  scene  of  natural  heantf  or 
interest,  then  he  turns  awajfrfnc 
the  direct  contemplation  of  tk 
landscape  to  embody  the  feeling 
which  it  roused  or  the  thought 
which  it  suggested.  Such  a  treat- 
ment is  apt  to  become  monotonous; 
but  Wordsworth's  sonnets  are  6aTed 
from  monotony  by  their  grsTe  acd 
sustained  mond  sublimit  as  vd! 
as  by  their  occasionally  delicate  is- 
sight  into  the  life  from  which  tber 
inspiration  is  drawn.  Mr.  Rossetti's 
are  more  varied,  more  ardent, 
more  animated,  more  intellectaallj 
original  than  Wordsworth's;  and 
the  terse  and  concentrated  felicity 
of  his  language  is  here,  as  might 
indeed  be  expected,  specklly  noike- 
able.  He  does  not  appear  to  obey  any 
particular  sonnet  law — the  opening 
lines,  indeed,  generally  oontfun  the 
illustration  wkich  by  way  of  asso- 
ciation or  contrast  is  intended  tu 
throw  light  upon  the  dominant 
feeling  of  the  poem  as  set  forth  in 
the  closing  Hnes;  but  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  there  are  fe» 
sonnete  in  our  later  literature  that 
are  brighter,  more  vivid,  more  dra- 
matic, and  yet  more  "w&ghty  with 
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the  very  esaenoe  of  high  feeling  and 
though^  than  the  sonnets,  which 
compose  The  House  of  Life  in  this 
volnme.  One  or  two  of  the  most 
notable  are  for  certain  reasons  the 
least  quotable;  but  those  which  I 
have  selected  will    convey  a  fidr 


impression  of  the  rest.  From  the 
section  of  The  House  of  Life  devoted 
to  love  (which  is  indeed  the  mas- 
ter-passion of  the  whole  volnme),  I 
cnll  the  following. 

The  first  is  entitled  'Bridal  Birth,' 
and  describes  the  birth  of  love : 


As  when  desire,  long  darkling,  dawns,  and  first 

The  mother  looks  upon  the  newborn  cMld, 

Even  so  my  Ladj  stood  at  gaze  and  smiled 
When  her  soul  knew  at  length  the  Love  it  nursed. 
Bom  with  her  life,  creature  of  poignant  thirst 

And  exquisite  hunger,  at  her  heart  Love  lay 

Quickening  in  darkness,  till  a  voice  that  day 
Cried  on  him,  and  the  bonds  of  birth  were  burst. 
Now,  shielded  in  his  wings,  our  faces  yearn 

Together,  as  his  ftdlgrown  feet  now  range 
The  grove,  and  his  warm  hands  our  couch  prepare : 
Till  to  his  song  our  bodiless  souls  in  turn 

Be  bom  his  children,  when  Death's  nuptial  change 
Leaves  us  for  light  the  halo  of  his  hair. 

The  difTerence  between  the  mere  ontskirts  and  the  inner  domain  of 
Love's  kingdom  is  represented  in 

LoTiafs  LOTEBS. 

Some  ladies  love  the  jewels  in  Love's  zone 

And  gold-tipped  darts  he  hath  for  painless  play 

In  idle  scomrnl  hours  he  flings  away ; 
And  some  that  listen  to  his  lute's  soft  tone 
Do  love  to  deem  the  silver  praise  their  own ; 

Some  prize  his  bUndfold  sight ;  and  there  be  they 

Who  kissed  his  wings  wMch  brought  him  yesterday 
And  thank  his  wings  to-day  that  he  is  flown. 
My  lady  only  loves  the  heart  of  Love : 

Therefore  Love's  heart,  my  lady,  hath  for  thee 

His  bower  of  unimagined  flower  and  tree : 
There  kneels  he  now,  and  all-anhungered  of 
Thine  eyes  grey-lit  in  shadowing  hair  above. 

Seals  with  thy  mouth  his  immortality. 

The  poet-painter  thus  identifies  himself  with  the  portrait  of  his  lady : 

0  Lord  of  all  compassionate  control, 

0  Love !  let  this  my  Lady's  picture  glow 

Under  my  hand  to  praise  her  name,  and  show 
Even  of  her  inner  self  the  perfect  whole : 
That  he  who  seeks  her  beauty's  farthest  goal, 

Beyond  the  light  that  the  sweet  glances  throw 

And  refluent  wave  of  the  sweet  smile,  may  know 
The  very  sky  and  sea-line  of  her  soul. 
Lo !  it  is  done.    Above  the  long  lithe  throat 

The  mouth's  mould  testifies  of  voice  and  kiss, 
The  shadowed  eyes  remember  and  foresee. 
Her  face  is  made  her  shrine.    Let  all  men  note 

That  in  all  years  (0  Love,  thy  gift  is  this  I) 
They  that  would  look  on  her  must  come  to  me.    . 


This  is  the  nairative  of 


A  Day  of  Lots. 


Those  envied  places  which  do  know  her  well. 
And  are  so  scornful  of  this  lonely  place. 
Even  now  for  once  are  emptied  of  her  grace : 

Nowhere  but  here  she  is :  and  while  Lore's  spell 
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"From  his  predomiiiuit  prasenoB  doth  eonpel 

AU  alien  hours,  an  outworn  popnl&ees 

The  hooTB  of  Love  fill  fall  the  echoing  spaee 
With  sweet  confederate  music  favourable. 
Now  many  memories  make  solicitous 

The  delicate  lore-lines  of  her  month,  till,  lit 

With  quivering  fire,  the  words  ta^e  wing  from  it ; 
As  here  between  our  kisses  we  sit  thus 

Speaking  of  things  remembered,  and  so  sit 
Speechless  while  things  forgotten  call  to  us. 

This  on  '  Broken  Music '  is  veiy  subtle  and  exqnisiie : 


The  mother  will  not  tnxn,  who  thinks  she 

Her  nursling's  speech  first  grow  articulaie ; 

But  breathless  with  averted  ejes  elate 
She  sits,  with  open  lips  and  open  ears. 
That  it  may  call  her  twice.    'Mid  doubts  and  iesrs 

Thus  oft  my  soul  has  hearkened ;  tiU  the  song, 

A  central  moan  for  days,  at  length  found  tongue. 
And  the  sweet  music  welled  and  the  sweet  lean. 
But  now,  whatever  while  the  soul  is  fain 

To  list  that  wonted  murmur,  as  it  were 
The  speech-bound  sea-shell's  low  importunate  stzain, — 

No  breath  of  song,  thy  voice  alone  is  there, 
0  bitterly  belovedj  and  all  her  gain 

Is  but  the  pang  of  unpermitted  prayer. 

In  'The  Hill  Summit,'   the  evemng  light,  and   all  it  suggests,  is 
deliciouslj  rendered : 

This  feast  day  of  the  sun,  his  altar  these 

In  the  broad  west  has  biased  for  vesper-song ; 

And  I  have  loitered  in  the  vale  taoo  long 
And  gaase  now  a  belated  woishipper. 
Yet  may  I  not  ibrget  that  I  was  ware. 

So  journeying,  of  his  face  at  intervals 

Trausfigured  where  the  frineed  horisoa  fallsi, — 
A  fiery  bush  with  coruscating  hair. 
And  now  that  I  have  climbed  and  won  this  height, 

I  must  tread  downward  through  the  alofong  shade 
And  travel  the  bewildered  tracks  till  ni^t. 

Yet  for  this  hour  I  still  may  here  be  stayed 

And  see  the  gold  air  and  the  silver  fade 
And  the  last  bird  fly  into  the  last  lighL 

In  the  last  which  I  quote,  *  The    One  Hope,'  the  poet  rises  to  tk 
high  mystical  altitude  with  which  he  is  not  nanfift-rnilisu' : 

When  vain  desire  at  last  and  Tain  ngzct 

Go  hand  in  hand  to  death,  and  all  is  vain. 

What  shall  assuage  the  unforgotten  pam 
And  teach  the  unforgetftil  to  forget? 
Shall  Peace  be  still  a  'Sunk  stream  long  umDct, — 

Or  may  the  aoul  st  once  in  a  green  plain 

Stoop  tfaivagh  the  ^ray  of  some  sweet  Hfe-fountain 
And  ccdl  the  dew-drendicd  fle^Fering  amidet  ? 
Ah !  when  the  wan  soul  in  that  golden  air 

Betvroen  the  scriptured  petals  softly  blown 

Peers  breathless  for  the  gift  of  grace  unknown. 
Let  no  such  joys  as  other  souls  count  fair 
But  only  the  one  Hope'«  one  name  be  there, — 

Not  less  nor  more,  bat  e'ren  that  woed  alone. 

Among  the  lyrical  poems  we  hAve  specimens  of  both  the  forms  n^ 
which   Mr.   Browning  has  made  us  imdlmt — ike  penonai  and  ^ 
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dramatic.  The  former  are  of  course 
simpler  and  slighter,  and  (with  one 
or  two  exceptions  to  which  I  shall 
immediately  allude)  are  arch,  lively, 
and  highly  finished.  '  Sudden  Light' 
is  one  of  those  consummate  trifles 
which  defy  analysis. 

I  have  been  here  before, 
But  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell : 

I  know  the  grass  beyond  the  door, 
The  sweet  keen  smell, 
The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  around  the 

shore. 

You  have  been  mine  before, — 
How  long  ago  I  may  not  know : 

But  just  when  at  that  swallow's  soar 
Your  neck  turned  so, 
Some  Toil  did  fall, — ^I  knew  it  all  of  yore. 

Then,  now, — perchance  again !  .  .  .  . 
0   round   mine  eyes  your   tresses 
shake ! 
Shall  we  not  lie  as  we  have  lain 
Thus  for  Love's  sake, 
And  sleep,  and  wake,  yet  never  break  the 
chain? 

This  is  handled  with  equal  deli- 
cacy: 

FutsT  Love  Rbicskbered. 

Peace  in  her  chamber,  wheresoe'er 

It  be,  a  holy  place : 
Tho  thought  still  brings  my  soul  such  grace 

As  morning  meadows  wear. 

Whether  it  still  be  small  and  light, 

A  maid's  who  dreams  alone. 
As  from  her  orchard-gate  the  moon 

Its  ceiling  showed  at  night: 

Or  whether,  in  a  shadow  dense 

As  nuptial  hymns  invoke, 
[flnocent  maidenhood  awoke 

To  married  innocence : 

Fhere  still  the  thanks  unheard  await 
The  unconscious  gift  bequeathed ; 

?or  there  my  soul  this  hour  has  breathed 
An  air  inviolate. 

*  A  Young  Fir- Wood*  is  worthy  of 
Peter  Graham's  canvas : 

rhese  little  firs  to-day  are  things 

To  clasp  into  a  giant's  cap, 

Or  fans  to  suit  his  lady's  lap. 
(ut  many  winters  many  springs 

Shall  cherish  them  in  strength  and  sap, 

Till  they  be  marked  upon  the  map, 
L  wood  for  the  wind's  wanderings. 


All  seed  is  in  the  sower's  hands : 

And  what  at  first  was  trained  to  spread 
Its  shelter  for  some  single  head, — 

Yea,  even  such  fellowship  of  wands, — 
May  hide  the  sunset,  and  the  shade 
Of  its  great  multitude  be  laid 

Upon  the  earth  and  elder  sands. 

The  exceptions  to  which  I  have 
alluded  are  *The  Portrait'  and 
<The  Blessed  Damoeel.'  Both  of 
these  appear  to  me  to  be  very  great 
and  noble  poems.  Some  of  the 
stanzas  in  ^  The  Portrait,'  such  as — 

This  is  her  picture  as  she  was : 
It  seems  a  thing  to  wonder  on, 

As  though  mine  image  in  the  glass 
Should  tarry  when  myself  am  gone. 

I  gaze  until  she  seems  to  stir, — 

Until  mine  eyes  almost  aver 

That  now,  even  now,  the  sweet  lips  part 
To  breathe  the  words  of  the  sweet  heart: — 

And  yet  the  earth  is  over  her. 

Alas !  even  such  the  thin-drawn  ray 

That    makes    the    prison -depths   more 
rude, — 

The  drip  of  water  night  and  day 
Giving  a  tongue  to  solitude. 

Yet  this,  of  all  love's  perfect  prize, 

^Remains ;  save  what  in  mournful  guise 
Takes  counsel  with  my  soul  alone, — 
Save  what  is  secret  and  unknown, 

Below  the  earth,  above  the  skies. 


A  deep  dim  wood ;  and  there  she  stands 

As  in  that  wood  that  day :  for  so 
Was  the  still  movement  of  her  hands 

And  such  the  pure  line's  gracious  flow. 
And  passing  fair  the  type  must  seem. 
Unknown  the  presence  and  the  dream. 

'Tis  she :  though  of  herself,  alas ! 

Less  than  her  shadow  on  the  grass 
Or  than  her  image  in  the  stream. 

That  day  we  met  there,  I  and  she 

One  with  the  other  all  alone ; 
And  we  were  blithe ;  yet  memoiy 

Saddens  those  hours,  as  when  the  moon 
Looks  upon  daylight.    And  with  her 
I  stooped  to  drink  the  spring-water, 

Athirst  where  other  waters  sprang ; 

And  where  the  echo  is,  she  Bang,-~ 
My  soul  another  echo  there. 


And  as  I  wrought,  while  all  above 
And  all  around  was  fragrant  air, 

In  the  sick  burthen  of  my  love 
It  seemed  each  sun-thrilled  bbssom  there 

Beat  like  a  heart  among  the  leaves. 

O  heart  that  never  beats  nor  heavse, 
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In  that  one  darkness  lying  still, 
What  now  to  thee  my  love's  great  will 
Or  the  fine  web  the  sunshine  weaves  ? 

For  now  doth  daylight  disavow 

Those  days, — nought  left  to  see  or  hear. 
Only  in  solemn  whispers  now 

At  night-time  these  things  reach  mine  ear, 
When  the  leaf-shadows  at  a  breath 
Shrink  in  the  road,  and  all  the  heath. 

Forest  and  water,  far  and  wide, 

In  limpid  starlight  glorified, 
Lie  like  tne  mystery  of  death — 

oonld  not  easily  be  snrpassed ;  but  as 

a  whole  *  The  Blessed  Damozel '  is 

perhaps  the  most  striking  poem  in 

the  Yolume.     It  displays  in  nearly 

every  verse  what  I  have  called  the 

highest  faculty  of   the  poet — ^the 

faculty  of  imaginative  vision— cam' 

bined  with  a  certain  homely  and 

familiar  pathos.     This  blessed  soul 

looking  down  upon  the  earth  from 

the  ledge  of   heaven  is  strangely 

stirred  with  mortal  passion,  and 

the  clear-ranged  unnumbered  heads, 
Bowed  with  their  aureoles, 

are  less  to  her  than  one  sini^  man 
whose  tearless  sorrow  time  cannot 
cure.  The  passages  which  are 
printed  in  italics  (a  vicious  practice, 
I  admit)  are  those  to  which  I  would 
direct  the  special  attention  of  the 
reader. 

Thb  Blessed  Damozel. 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven ; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even ; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 
And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 
No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift. 
For  service  meetly  worn ; 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  com. 

Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers; 
The  wonder  i6as  not  yet  auUe  gone 

From  that  still  look  ofhera  ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

.  .  .  Yet  now,  and  in  this  place, 
Surely  she  leaned  o'er  me — her  hair 

Fell  all  about  my  face.  .  .  . 
Nothing :  the  autumn  fall  of  leaves. 

The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 


It  was  the  rampart  of  God*s  house 

That  she  was  standing  on ; 
By  Qod  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

The  which  is  Space  begun ; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 

She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

It  lies  in  Heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneathf  the  tides  of  day  amd  night 

With  flame  and  darhteaa  ridge 
The  voidy  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

Heard  hardly,  some  of  her  new  £neDd» 

Amid  their  loving  games 
Spake  evermore  among  themselvM 

Their  virginal  chaste  names; 
And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 

Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  atooped 
Out  of  the  circling  charm ; 

Until  her  bosom  must  have  msde 
The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm. 

And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 
Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  fixed  place  of  Hecven  she  «f 
Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce 

Through  all  the  worlds.  Her  gaze  sdUstnr; 
Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 

Its  path ;  and  now  she  spoke  as  vhtu 
Tne  stcurs  sang  in  their  spheres. 

The  sun  was  gone  now ;  the  cnrlid  itm 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf;  sad  nov 

She  spoke  through  the  still  veather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stais 

Had  when  they  sang  together. 

(Ah  sweet !    Just  now,  in  that  bird's ««. 

Strove  not  her  accents  there, 
Fain  to  be  hearkened  ?    When  those  be£» 

Possessed  the  mid-day  air, 
Strove  not  her  steps  to  reach  my  std^ 

Down  all  the  echoing  stair?) 

'  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 
For  he  will  come,'  she  said. 

*  Have  I  not  prayed  in  Heaven?— on  aitt, 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pra/d? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  slresgtk 
And  shall  I  feel  afraid? 

*  We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shiiiK'. 

Occult,  withheld,  untrod. 
Whose  lamps  are  stirred  coDtinoallj 

With  prayer  sent  up  to  God; 
And  see  our  old  prayers,  granted,  melt 

Each  like  a  little  cloud.' 

(Alas!     We  two,  we  two,  thou  sa^sii 

Yea,  one  wast  thou  with  me 
That  once  of  old.    But  shall  God  Uft 

To  endless  unitv 
The  soul  whose  likeness  with  thy  soul 

Was  but  its  love  for  theeJ) 
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We  two/  she  said,  'will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  lady  Maiy  is, 
fV^ith  her  fire  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 
Cecily,  Gertrade,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 

Herself  shall  bring  ns,  hand  in  hand, 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
^eel,  the  dear-ranged  unnumbered  heads 

Bovoed  with  their  aureoles : 
\jid  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thus  much  for  him  and  me : — 

)nly  to  live  as  once  on  earth 
With  Love, — only  to  be, 

Is  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 
Together,  I  and  he/ 

»he  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said, 
Ijess  sad  of  speech  than  mild, — 

All  this  is  when  he  comes.'     She  ceased. 
T%e  light  thrilled  toMXtrds  her,fiWd 

With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 
Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smil'd. 

I  saw  her  smile.)    But  soon  their  path 

Was  vague  in  distant  spheres : 
Ind  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 

The  golden  barriers, 
Ind  laid  her  £iice  between  her  hands, 

And  wept.    (I  heard  her  tears.) 

Among  the  dramatic  lyrics — 
jric^I  in  form,  dramatic  in  prin- 
•iple— « Troy  Town,'  *  Eden  Bower,' 
Ave,'  and  'A  Last  Confession,'  are 
dhe  most  noticeable.  In  '  Troy 
rown '  the  snbtle  malice  of  Yenns 
B  very  delicately  indicated ;  '  E^en 
3oiP7er '  is  the  powerful  but  some- 
vhtkt  unpleasant  conception  of  a 
^rpent- woman ;  'A  Last  Confes- 
ion  '  is  a  story  of  Italian  loye  and 
Italian  passion  which  might  have 
>eeii  drawn  by  one  of  the  old  masters 
>f  tragedy.  It  contains  the  most 
iharming  bit  of  portrait-painting 
n  the  Yolame.    This  is  the  heroine : 

Yes,  let  me  think  of  her  as  then ;  for  so 
iler  image.  Father,  is  not  like  the  sights 
^hich  come  when  you  are  gone.     She  had 

a  mouth 
Hade  to  bring  death  to  life, — the  underlip 
backed  in,  as  if  it  strove  to  kiss  itself. 
ier  face  was  ever  pale,  as  when  one  stoops 
D  ver  wan  water ;  and  the  dark  crisped  hair 
Vnd  the  hair^s  shadow  made  it  paler  still : — 
Jeep-serried  locks,  the  darkness  of  the  cloud 
iiVbere  the  moon's  gaze  is  set  in  eddying 
g^oom. 


Her  body  bore  her  neck  as  the  tree's  stem 
Bears  the  top  branch ;  and  as  the  branch 

sustains 
The  flower  of  the  yearns  pride,  her  high  neck 

bore 
That  face  made  wonderful  with  night  and 

day. 
Her  voice  was  swift,  yet  ever  the  last  words 
Fell  lingeringly;  and  rounded  finger-tips 
She  had,  that  clung  a  little  where  they 

touched 
And  then  were  gone  o*  the  instant.    Her 

great  eyes, 
That  sometimes  turned  half  dizzily  beneath 
The  passionate  lids,  as  faint,  when  she 

would  speak, 
Had  also  in  them  hidden  springs  of  mirth. 
Which  under  the  dark  lashes  evermore 
Shook  to  her  laugh,  as  when  a  bird  flies 

low 
Between  the  water  and  the  willow-leaves, 
And  the  shade  quivers  till  he  wins  the  light. 

*Ave'  is  an  effort  to  enter  into 
the  inner  life  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Christ — a  ■  highly  imaginatiye 
piece  of  realism  which  contrasts 
curiously  with  the  medifevalism  of 
*The  Blessed  Damozel/  seeing 
that  the  one  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  present,  the  other  to  a  past 
that  has  grown  mystical  and  ideal. 
I  quote  one  or  two  of  the  verses. 

AVB. 

Mind'st  thou  not  (when  June's  heavy 

breath 
Warmed  the  long  days  in  Nazareth), 
That  eve  thou  didst  go  forth  to  give 
Thy  flowers  some  £ink  that  they  might 

live 
One  faint  night  more  amid  the  sands  ? 
Far  off  the  trees  were  as  pale  wands 
Against  the  fervid  sky :  the  sea 
Sighed  farther  off  eternally 
As  human  sorrow  sighs  in  sleep. 
l%en  suddenly  the  awe  grew  deep, 
As  of  a  day  to  which  all  days 
Were  footsteps  in  God's  secret  ways : 
Until  a  folding  sense,  like  prayer, 
Which  is,  as  God  is,  everywhere, 
Gathered  about  thee ;  and  a  voice 
Spake  to  thee  without  any  noise. 
Being  of  the  silence : — *  Hail,'  it  said, 
*  Thou  that  art  highly  favourtd ; 
The  Lord  is  with  thee  here  and  now ; 
Blessed  among  all  women  thou.' 

Ah !  knew'st  thou  of  the  end,  when  first 
That  Babe  was  on  thy  bosom  nurs'd? — 
Or  when  He  tottered  round  thy  knee 
Did  thy  great  sorrow  dawn  on  thee  ? — 
And  through  His  boyhood,  year  by  year 
Eating  with  Him  the  Passover, 
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IKdst  thou  diflcem  confusedly 

That  holier  saerament,  when  He, 

The  bitter  cnp  about  to  quaff, 

Should  break  the  bread  and  eat  thereof  ? — 

Or  came  not  yet  the  knowledge,  even 

Till  on  some  day  forecast  in  Heaven 

His  feet  passed  through  thy  door  to  press 

Upon  His  Father's  business? — 

Or  still  was  God's  high  secret  kept? 

Nay,  but  I  think  the  whisper  crept 
like  growth  through  childhood.    Woik  and 

play, 
Things  common  to  the  course  of  day. 
Awed  thee  with  meanings  unfulfill'd ; 
And  all  through  girlhood,  something  stilFd 
Thy  senses  like  the  birth  of  light, 
"When  thou  hast  trimmed  thy  lamp  at  night 
Or  washed  thy  garments  in  the  stream ; 
To  whose  white  bed  had  come  the  dream 
That  He  was  thine  and  thou  wast  His 
Who  feeds  among  the  field-lilies. 
O  solemn  shadow  of  the  end 
In  that  wise  spirit  long  contain'd  I 
O  awful  end  !  and  those  unsaid 
Long  years  when  It  was  EinishM ! 

Soul,  is  it  Faith,  or  Love,  or  Hope, 
That  lets  me  see  her  standing  up 
Where  the  light  of  the  Throne  is  bright? 
Unto  the  left^  unto  the  right, 
The  cherubim,  arrayed,  conjoint. 
Float  inward  to  a  golden  point, 
And  from  between  the  seraphim 
The  glory  issues  for  a  hymn. 

Sach  lines  "^as  these  last,  and 
others  in  the  '  Blessed  Damozel,'  to 
which  I  haye  alluded,  remind  me  of 
some  of  the  glorious  designs  with 
which  David  Scott  added  a  new 
chann  to  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress — 
especially  to  that  last  and  mightiest 
effort  of  his  pencil  which  represents 
the  heavenly  host,  rank  after  rank, 
gathered  round  the  throne  of  God 
— the  innermost  centre  of  light. 

Mr.  Bossetti's  ballads  are  few  in 
number,  but  really  admirable  in 
quality.  ^Stratton  Water'  is  a  sin- 
gularly fidthful  reproduction  of  the 
old  English  and  Scotch  ballad  fonn, 
both  the  measure  and  spirit  being 
consistently  preserved.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  *The  Staff  and 
Scrip,'  and  of '  Sister  Helen,'  tiiough 
a  somewhat  more  '  modem  touch ' 
(that  more  involved  thought  uluess 
from  which  a  modem  poet  finds  it 
so  difficult  to  escape)  may  oiMsa** 


sionally  be  detected  in  tiiem,  u  in 
these  stanzas  from  the  former: 

Her  eyes  were  like  the  ware  viUua; 

Like  water-reeds  the  poise 
Of  her  soft  body,  dainty  thin ; 

And  like  the  water^s  noise 
Her  plaintive  voice. 

For  him,  the  stream  had  never  vdTd 
In  desert  tracts  malign 
^  So  sweet;  nor  had  he  ever  fdt 
So  faint  in  the  sunshine 
Of  Palestine. 

Kight  so,  he  knew  that  he  saw  veep 
Each  night  through  eveiy  dreun 

The  Queen's  own  face,  oonfosed  ii  ileep 
With  visages  supreme 
Not  known  to  him. 

With  the  exception  of  Tee 
Blessed  Damozel,'  the  most  imprK- 
sive  poem  in  the  volume  is  ^  Sistsr 
Helen.'  It  is  founded  upon  an  old 
tradition  <^  witchcraft,  thatawsxa 
figure  or  image  may  be  so  intinutielT 
associated  with  the  person  whom  ii 
represents,  that  ihe  destractioD  or 
consumption  of  the  one  inTokes 
the  decay  ajid  death  of  the  other. 
The  betrayed  woman  essays  the 
terrible  experiment.  She  melts  ber 
'  waxen  man '  before  the  fire,  ud 
her  fiJse  lover  dies.  A  fierce  and 
relentless  irony  pervades  the  piece, 
intensified  by  the  weird  refirain,  tb 
echo  repeated  from  earth  and  h» 
ven,  as  it  were,  of  consuming  kte 
and  hopeless  despair.  Each  soeaa 
is  painted  with  surprising  riyidzies 
(seeing  that  there  is  no  direct  nanv 
tive,  but  only  the  talk  betweec 
brother  and  sister,  and  this  weird 
wail  adding  its  touch  of  grimnes^ 
and  reality  to  the  sucoessiye  ioc* 
dents)  ;  first,  the  room  in  which  the 
fatal  fire  alre»ady  begins  to  bnm  lov, 
then  the  clear  moonlight  b'gh  up 
in  the  windy-  balocmy,  then  ^ 
sounds  of  the  horses'  hooft  and  of 
men's  voices  outside  entreatiiigpity 
from  the  pitiless,  and  last  the  white 
form  entering  ai  the  door  whidL 
opens  right  away  into  the  star- 
white  visionary  night.  The  space 
at  my  disposal  will  enable  me  to 
quote  the  openixig  and  dooo^ 
stanzas  only. 
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'  Why  did  jou  melt  jour  ww..^.  ».•., 

Sister  Helen? 

To-daj  10  the  third  since  yon  hegan.' 

'  The  time  vas  long;  yet  the  time  ran, 

Little  brother/ 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Three  days  to-day,  between HeU  md  Heaven!) 

'  Bat  if  you  hare  done  your  work  aright, 

Sister  Helen, 
YouTl  let  me  play,  for  you  said  I  might.' 
'  Be  Yeiy  still  in  your  play  to-night, 

Little  brother.* 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Third   night,   to-night,  between  HeU  and 
HBttoen/)  • 


'  Oh  the  -waxen  knare  was  plump  to-day. 

Sister  Helen ; 

How  like  dead  folk  he  has  dropped  away  f 

'  Nay  now,  of  the  dead  what  can  you  say, 

Little  brother?* 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

What  of  the  dead,  between  HeU  and  Heaven  ?) 

'Kow  dose  your  eyes,  for  they're  sick  and 
sore, 

Sister  Helen, 
And  m  play  without  the  gallery  door.' 
'  Ay,  let  me  rest^ — Fll  lie  on  the  iioor, 

Little  brother.* 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  reet  to-night,  between  Hell  and  Hea- 
venf) 

'  Here  h^  up  in  the  balcony, 

Sister  Helen, 
The  moon  flies  face  to  face  with  me.* 
'  Ay,  look  and  say  whaterer  you  see, 

Little  brother.* 
(  0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  eight  to-night,  between  Hal  and  Hea- 
ven?) 

*  Outside  it's  merry  in  the  wind's  wake. 

Sister  Helen ; 
In  the  shaken  trees  the  chill  stars  shake.' 
'Hush,  heard  you  a  horse-tread  as  you 
spake, 

Litde  brother?' 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother^ 
What  eound    to-night,  between  HeU  and 
Heaven  t) 

*  I  hear  a  hoirse-tread,  and  I  see, 

Sister  Helen, 
Three  horsemen  that  ride  terribly.' 
'  Little  brother,  whence  come  the  three, 

Little  brother?' 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Whence  should  they  come,  between  HeU  and 
Heaven  f) 

And  then  one  by  one  the  brothers 


and  the  father  of  the  hlee  Keith 
ride  up,  and  paesionatelj-  entrettf; 
her  to  have  pity — ^in  vain. 

'  Oh  the  wind  is  sad  in  the  iron  chill, 

Sister  Helen, 
And  weary  sad  they  look  by  the  hill.* 
<  But  £eith  of  Ewem's  sadder  still. 

Little  brother!' 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Most  sad  of  all,  between  HeU  and  Heaven!) 

'See,  see,  the  wax  has  dropped  from  its 
place. 

Sister  Helen, 
And  the  flames  are  winning  up  apace!* 
'  Yet  here  they  bum  but  for  a  space, 

LiUle  brother!' 
{0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Here  for  a  space,  between  HeU  and  Heaven!) 

'Ah!  what  white  thing  at  the  door  has 
cross'd. 

Sister  Helen? 
Ah  I  what  is  this  that  sigfas  in  the  frost?' 
'  A  soul  that  s  lost  as  mine  is  lost. 

Little  brother!* 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Lost,  lost,  all  lost,  between  HeU  and  Heesvek  !) 

The  one  or  two  narratiye  poems 
in  the  volnme  are  hardly  np  to  the 
level  of  this,  or  indeed  of  the  more 
strictly  lyrical  portion  of  the  volume 
in  general ;  though  '  Dante  in  Ve- 
rona '  is  a  concise  and  picturesque 
sketch  of  the  great  poet's  exile,  and 
*  Jenny'  is  a  curious  study — haJf 
scorned,  half  pitiful — of  a  life  which 
upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  is  best 
left  unrecorded,  so  little  can  be 
made  of  it  either  by  priest  or  poet. 
Yet  some  of  the  not  least  striking 
passages  in  the  volume  are  to  be 
found  in  this  piece,  as,  for  example, 
such  as  these : 

Why,  Jenny,  you're  asleep  at  last  I — 
AslBsp,  poor  Jenny,  hard  and  fast, — 
So  youn^  and  soft  and  tired ;  so  fur. 
With  chin  thus  nestled  in  your  hair. 
Mouth  quiet,  eyelids  almost  blue 
As  if  some  sky  of  dreams  shone  through ! 

Just  as  another  woman  sleeps  I 
Enough  to  throw  one's  thoughts  in  heaps 
Of  doubt  and  horror, — ^what  to  say 
Or  think, — this  awfal  secret  sway. 
The  potter's  power  over  the  clay ! 
Of  the  same  lump  (it  has  been  said) 
For  honoor  and  dishonour  made, 
Two  sister  vessels.    Here  is  one. 
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My  ooQsiii  Nell  is  fond  of  fan, 
And  fond  of  dress,  and  change,  and  praise. 
So  mere  a  woman  in  her  ways  : 
And  if  her  sweet  eyes  rich  in  yonth 
Are  like  her  lips  that  tell  the  trath, 
Hy  cousin  Nell  is  fond  of  love. 
And  she's  the  girl  Pm  proadest  of. 
Who  does  not  prize  her,  gnard  her  well? 
The  love  of  change,  in  consin  Nell, 
Shall  find  the  best  and  hold  it  dear: 
The  nnconqnered  mirth  turn  quieter 
Not  throuffh  her  own,  through  others'  woe : 
The  conscious  pride  of  beauty  glow 
Beside  anothers  pride  in  her, 
One  little  part  of  all  they  share. 
For  Lore  himself  shall  ripen  these 
In  a  kind  soil  to  just  increase 
Through  years  of  fertilizing  peace. 

Of  the  same  lump  (as  it  is  said) 
For  honour  and  dishonour  made. 
Two  sister  vessels.    Here  is  one. 

It  makes  a  goblin  of  the  sun. 


So  pure, — so  fall'n !    How  dare  to  think 
Of  the  first  common  kindred  link  ? 
Tet,  Jenny,  till  the  world  shall  bum 
It  seems  tiiat  all  things  take  their  turn ; 
And  who  shall  say  but  this  fair  tree 
May  need,  in  changes  that  may  be, 
Your  children's  children's  chanty? 
Scorned  then,  no  doubt,  as  you  are  soom'd  I 
Shall  no  man  hold  his  pride  forewam'd 
Till  in  the  end,  the  Dav  of  Days, 
At  Judgment,  one  of  his  own  race. 
As  finail  and  lost  as  you,  shall  rise, — 
His  daughter,  with  his  mothei^s  eyes  ? 

Fair  shines  the  gilded  aureole 
In  which  our  highest  painters  place 
Some  living  woman's  simple  face. 
And  the  stilled  features  Uius  descried 
As  Jenny's  lonfi^  throat  droops  aside,— 


The  shadows  where  the  eheeb  ire  tbin, 
And  pure  wide  corve  from  eir  to  chin,— 
With  Bafbel's  or  Da  Yind's  hand 
To  show  them  to  men's  souls,  night  tKaai 
Whole  ages  long,  the  whole  woiid  thn^ 
For  preadiings  <^  what  God  can  do. 
What  has  man  done  here?    Hov  atone. 
Great  God,  for  this  which  man  has  door? 
And  for  the  body  and  soul  which  bj 
Man's  pitiless  doom  must  now  oomplj 
With  lifelong  hell,  what  lullaby 
Of  sweet  forgetful  second  biith 
Remains?    All  dark.    No  rign  on eaitli 
What  measure  of  God's  rest  mdowi 
The  many  mansions  of  his  house. 

The  reader  lias  now  some  £iir 
samples  of  these  poemd  before  hk 
He  mast  judge  for  liinifielf  of  tha: 
valne.  I  have  indicated  briefly  my 
own  opinion.  I  think  that  ^, 
Bossetd  has  proved  that  he  pofisesse 
the  supreme  &culty  of  the  poetr- 
imaginatiye  viHon.  Henoe  his  coBi- 
rence,  directness,  dmplicity,coiicni- 
tration,  and  insight.  There  ai^ 
other  qualities  no  doubt  which  go  tn 
the  making  of  a  poet,  but  there  i^ 
none  higher,  none  rarer  liiui  tk 
which  enables  bim  to  present  to  us, 
without  colour  or  metaphor,  but  k 
sharp,  clear,  and  articulate  oatlkr 
— ^the  emotion  or  idea  in  its  sb- 
plest,  most  rudimentary,  and  IDo^! 
rigorouslj  intellectual  andspitito&i 
aspect.  This  is  what  Mr.  Bossetti 
has  done;  and  what  the  higbc^ 
order  of  poets  alone  can  do. 
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WHEN  Mr.  Forster  was  address- 
ing his  coustitnents  before 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  be 
spoke  with  great  confidence  of  the 
religioos  di£Bcnltj.  He  evidently 
expected  that  be  would  be  able  to 
propose  a  measure  which  should 
meet  the  views  of  all  reasonable 
men,  and  enable  us  to  unite  in 
organising  a  really  effective  system 
of  national  education.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  bill  has  explained  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  confidence 
rested.  By  leaving  considerable 
freedom  to  the  local  boards,  and 
by  imposing  a  stringent  conscience 
clause  upon  all  denominational 
schools  which  should  receive  aid 
from  the  public  funds,  he  expected 
to  appease  all  but  the  most  un- 
reasonable jealousies.  Vestries  and 
town  councils  would  be  able  to  give 
the  management  of  the  schools  to 
the  denominations  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  majority  in  the  various 
districts,  or,  if  they  pleased,  would 
found  purely  secular  schools ;  whilst 
in  any  case  the  infant  Dissenter 
would  be  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  conscience  clause  from  the 
contagion  of  uncongenial  doc- 
trines. Mr.  Forster's  anticipations 
have  scarcely  been  fulfilled.  Al- 
though the  party  which  openly 
expresses  discontent  is  not  very 
numerous  within  the  walls  of  the 
House,  it  has  a  moral  weight  dis- 
proportioned  to  its  numbers.  It  is 
composed  of  those  who  should  be 
the  most  natural  supporters  of  a 
liberal  Government ;  and  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  the  discontent 
which  finds  open  expression  amongst 
the  independent  Eadicals  is  pro- 
bably spread  very  widely,  though 
in  a  latent  form,  amongst  the  well- 
disciplined  ranks  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
thorough-going  supporters.  Out- 
side Parliament  the  state  of  opinion 
is  still  more  significant.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  Dissenters  as  a 
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body  entirely  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  and  in  almost 
every  borough  in  England  the  Dis- 
senters  form  a  very  important  faic 
tion  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  at  present  a  strong 
majority  at  his  back  ;  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  use  his  power  to  quell  any 
mutiny  amongst  his  own  followers, 
or  at  least  to  prevent  them  from 
making  an  efiectual  protest.  For 
the  time,  he  may  succeed  in  render- 
ing the  Radicals  insignificant  by 
the  help  of  the  Conservatives ;  he 
may  join  himself  to  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  in  order  to  quench  Mr. 
Fawcett;  and  he  may  affect  to 
despise  the  impracticable  crotchets 
of  men  who  propose  to  use  an  over- 
whelming libenJ  majority  to  carry 
out*  a  thorough-going  Liberal  po- 
licy. All  this,  we  say,  is  perfectly 
possible ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
exceedingly  dangerous.  Old  history 
books  are  always  emphatic  on  the 
danger  of  calling  in  a  foreign 
enemy  to  suppress  a  home-bred 
rebel;  and  the  truth  is  applicable 
to  the  warfare  which  is  carried  on 
at  polling-booths  and  in  public 
speeches.  It  will  be  a  very  dear 
triumph  to  Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  wins 
the  battle  at  the  price  of  alienating 
his  staunchest  supporters ;  and  it 
would  be  a  subject  for  most  sincere 
regret  if  the  party  were  to  be 
broken  up  or  seriously  weakened 
when  it  has  so  much  work  before  it 
of  supreme  importance. 

It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  en- 
quire how  the  confidence  expressed 
by  Mr.  Forster  has  been  followed  by 
a  state  of  feeling  which  is  thorough- 
ly uncomfortable,  if  not  precisely 
ominous.  The  argument  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  his  mind  at 
the  time  of  speaking  was  tolerably 
plain,  and  must  have  suggested  itself 
to  everybody  who  has  considered 
the  subject  with  ordinary  care. 
What  after  all,  one  asks,  is  the  real 
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meaning  of  this  religions  difficnltj? 
Does  it  so  very  much  matter  what 
the    yonthful    clodhopper    or    the 
neglected     ciiy     Arab     is     really 
taught?      It    is    highly  desirable 
that  he  shonld  have  some  sort  of 
religious  instruction — that  his  mind 
Bhould  not  be  a  perfect  blank,  as  it 
fleems  to  be  at  present,  as  to  the 
exiatenoe  of  God  or  another  world, 
and  that  he  should  have  a  little 
more  iamiliarify  with   theological 
tenets  thfui  is  implied  in  an  early 
proficiency    in    pro&ne    swearing. 
But  then  there  is  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  he  will  ever  rise  to 
ihe  fiedntest  glimpse  of  the  points 
upon  which  theological  opinion  is 
really  divided.    He  is  perfectly  pro- 
tected against  erroneous  views  as  to 
jnatification  by  faith  or  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments,  not  by  any  arti- 
ficial  conscience  clause,  but  by  an 
absolute  incapacity  for  taking  uny 
interest  whatever  in  the  subject. 
Ho  may  be  brought  to  go  over  by 
rote  a  creed  or  a  catechism  in  the 
spirit  of  an  ingenuoas  youth  who 
lately  expressed  his  belief  in  the 
'  Roman   Catholic  ghost ; '  but  his 
theological  views  are  at  the  very 
best    in  that  embryonic  stage  in 
which  the  specific  differences  have 
not  yet  begun  to  make  themselves 
manifest.       Indeed,     the     remark 
might  be  made  with  a  more  ex- 
tended application.  Take  any  young 
gentleman  who  has  been  brought  up 
in  our  beat  seminaries  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  religious   education,  who 
has  passed  from  Eton  to  Oxford, 
and  gone  through  the  usual  course 
of  learning  which  fits  him  so  emi- 
nently to  be  a  useful  clergyman  or 
lawyer,  and  ask  him  to  define  for 
you  the   shades   of  opinion  which 
divide  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  Wesleyans  or  the  Baptists.     If 
ho    is    one    of  those    enthusiastic 
young  gentlemen  who  have  become 
followers  of   Mr.   Liddon   or    Dr. 
Pusey,  he  will  have  an  opinion  or 
two,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  he 
«vill  be  able  to  make  an  assertion  or 


two,   about  apostolical   saccesaon 
and  Catholic  traditions.    If  ke  is 
just  fresh  from  cramming  bimself 
for  the  ordination  examinatioo,  it 
is  also  possible  that  he  maybe  reaij 
with  a  few  formule  as  to  points  k 
faith.     But    cpess^examiitft  him  % 
little,  talk  to  him  «s  a  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  drive  him  out  of  tk 
conventional  phraseology  in  wbick 
he  naturally  shelters  himself,  aid 
then  say  whether  or  not  he  has  aaj- 
thing  that  can  be  £urly  called  ac 
opinion  upon  any  of  the  topics  k 
question.     Probably  his  most  d^- 
tinct  view  will  be  that  the  Ciwrd 
of  England  is  the  proper  place  for 
a  gentleman,  and  that  a  Dissenter 
is  a  noxious  animal  to  be  chsse^ 
with  poachers  and  the  other  venai: 
by  which  a  civilised  country  is  it 
fested.  But  of  Churches  coosideTed 
as  reppesenting  different  schoob  of 
thought  or  special  theological  te&e^ 
he  will  be  as  ignorant  as  he  grae- 
rally  is  of  any  branch  of  natitnl 
history.       Nor    is    this   ignoncce 
remarkable ;    for,   as  a  matter  of 
&ot,  most  of  the  old  controverss 
which  once  divided  Churches  bn 
retired  from  the  region  of  liTiag 
thought,  and  have  become  to  retsoo- 
ing  beings  matters  of  p&relj  kis- 
torical  interest.     Pew  people  knov. 
and  still  fewer  care,  what  are  tlwst 
points  of  doctrine,  once  so  intenseij  | 
exciting  and  now  represented  oaJ;  I 
by  a  few  barren  formnhe,  by  whicii  i 
different  sects  of  Protestants  v6«  I 
formerly  divided.     We  may  Ten-  | 
ture  to  say  that  amongst  grown-ap 
men,  not  qualified  by  some  special 
line  of  study,  scarcely  one  in  * 
hundred — ^not  even  ezcladiog  ^^  I 
clergy— could  answer  offhand  ti^9 
questions  sometimes  asked  in  ei* 
aminations,   as   to   the   character' 
istic  tenets  of  this  or  that  or^ 
other  religious  organisation.    ^^ 
of  course,  exclude,  for  the  present, 
the  Boman  Catholics.    Now  calea- 
late,    by    some    spiritnal   rnle  c: 
three,  what  is  the  dogmatic  tendescj 
likely    to    be   unpreasea  npon  & 
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dabovrer's  child  by  the  time  he  is 
twelve  years  old.  Would  any 
imaginable  intellectiial  microsoope 
be  capaUe  of  detecting  the  species 
under  which  this  infinitesimal  atom 
of  doctrinal  knowledge  is  to  be 
ranged  ?  The  question  may  remind 
hb  of  some  of  the  homcBopathic 
puzzles.  Take  a  ridiculously  minute 
grain  to  represent  the  dogmatic 
knowledge  of  an  average  gentleman 
of  education ;  a  drop  of  the  tiion- 
sandth  dilution  will  Tepresent  that 
fragment  of  it  which  had  been  at- 
tained at  the  age  of  twelve ;  and  a 
Tepetition  of  the  process  may  give 
some  approximation  to  the  quantity 
•of  information  likely  to  be  derived 
at  a  national  school.  Or  take  one 
of  the  poor  little  ragged  children 
whose  playground  is  in  the  filth  of 
a  London  back  lane.  Put  before 
him  a  definition  from  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  or,  if  that  be  too 
severe  a  test,  a  sentence  from  the 
Catechism  which  all  children  are 
SDpposed  to  learn;  such,  for  example, 
as  that  most  irritating  explana- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer  which 
aeither  the  severity  of  the  school- 
master nor  our  own  eager  desire  to 
be  good  could  ever  force  into  our 
youtbfiil  understanding, — or  the 
simple  statement  that  a  sacrament 
is  *  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  g^ven 
unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  himself, 
as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the 
same  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us 
thereof.'  Simple  as  the  words  may 
seem  to  eduoated  people,  they 
necessarily  involve  materif^  for 
infinite  controversy ;  but,  before  the 
unlucky  'street  Arab'  can  even 
guess  at  their  meaning,  he  requires 
a  whole  system  of  education  and 
something  liko  a  new  language. 
You  may  teach  a  boy  whilst  his 
memory  is  fresh  to  repeat  the  words, 
as  you  might  teach  him  to  cheer  for 
universal  suffrage  or  freetrade  ;  but 
to  suppose  that  the  truths  expressed 
will  become  part  of  his  stock  of 
thoughts,  that  they  will  influence 


his  mental  development  and  work 
themselves  into  his  views  of  lijS^ 
is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that^  if 
you  painted  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
his  forehead,  it  would  stick  there  in 
spite  of  rough  work  and  occasional 
washing  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Two  or  three  phrases,  totally  unin- 
telligible in  themselves,  utterly  un- 
connected with  the  whole  current  of 
his  daily  thoughts,  and  never  heard 
in  ordinary  life,  will  be  foigottsn 
long  before  he  is  old  enough  to  pick 
a  pocket  with  decent  agihiy.  And 
at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  the 
very  height  of  hypocrisy  that  rival 
sects  should  quarrel  indignantly 
for  the  chance  of  making  new 
proselytes,  when  nothing  is  so  pal- 
pably certain  as  that  the  proselyte 
will  not  understand  any  one  of  their 
doctrines.  A  distinguished  high- 
churchman  recently  complainad 
that  the  Privy  Council  shoald  ia^ 
terfiwe  in  ecclesiastical  cases,  be- 
cause it  was  totally  impossible  that 
they  i^ould  understand  the  theolo- 
gieal  questions  involved  without  a 
special  hearing.  It  is  too  absurd 
that  rival  clergies  should  dispute 
which  of  two  doctrines  both  of  them 
altogether  above  the  capacity  of 
Lord  Westbury  should  be  impressed 
upon  a  youthfal  crossing-sweeper. 
And  when  we  think  that  such  dis- 
putes may  possibly  throw  back  the 
whole  catise  of  education,  and  leave 
the  poor  crossing-sweeper  in  his 
present  state  of  Egyptian  darkness, 
it  is  difficult  to  repress  a  feeling  of 
indignation.  For  Good's  sake,  one 
is  disposed  to  say,  teach  him  any 
religion  you  like;  only  teach  him 
to  raad  and  write  and  to  have  some 
vague  glimmerings  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  we  will  take  our  chance 
of  the  theological  tendencies  which 
he  may  develope  in  later  life.  The 
gentleman  who  enquired  into  the 
statb  of  education  in  the  East  of 
London,  for  the  Society  of  Arts, 
found  a  Jew  who  complained  that 
his  son  was  excluded  from  the 
religious  instruction  of  his  school. 
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The  Jew  said  that  he  paid  for  his 
boy's  teaching,  and  the  boy  should 
not  be  depriyed  of  any  part  of  it. 
*  But,'  it  was  objected,  '  we  should 
teach  him  to  be  a  Christian.'  *  You 
may  teach  him  to  be  a  Christian  as 
much  as  yon  like,'  was  the  Jew's 
reply ;  '  I  shall  take  good  care  that 
he  grows  np  a  Jew.'  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense  in 
that  Jew.  He  might  be  tolerably 
certain  that>  whatever  inconsistent 
notions  were  implanted  in  his  son's 
head,  there  was  little  danger  of 
their  taking  root ;  and  that  the  reli- 
gious colouring  of  the  boy's  mind 
would  really  be  determined  by  the 
steady  pressure  of  home  influences. 
If  to  these  obvious  considerations 
we  add  the  consideration  that  it  is 
highly  important  that  a  child's 
religious  sentiments  should  be  in 
some  way  cultivated,  though  it  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  receive  even  a  dim 
gUnunering  of  dogmatic  differences, 
we  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  on  the 
road  to  a  satis^Eustory  solution.  We 
may  assume  that  a  child  not  yet 
twelve  years  old  will  have  the 
vaguest  possible  notions,  if  it  can 
be  said  to  have  any  at  all,  of  the 
controversies  which  are  unintelli- 
gible to  the  immense  majority  of  its 
elders,  and  yet  that  very  much  may 
be  done  for  the  cultivation  of  its 
spiritual  nature.  It  may,  for  ex- 
ample, become  familiar  with  many 
parts  of  the  Bible,  though  others  will 
necessarily  remain  entirely  above 
its  comprehension  ;  it  may  take  a 
profound  interest  in  the  important 
parts  of  the  narrative,  and  may  be 
impressed  by  the  simple  teaching  of 
Christian  morality;  it  may  imbibe 
almost  unconsciously  the  spirit  of 
our  religion  whilst  dwelling  upon 
the  words  which  a  long  course  of 
tradition  has  inseparably  associated 
with  our  most  sacred  emotions  of 
love  and  reverence.  The  Bible,  it 
may  be  said,  supplies  almost  the 
only  teaching  which  does  in  fact 
appeal  to  a  child's  imagination  and 
to  its  moral  sense  as  well  as  to  its 


intellectual  faculties.  Bare  leiding 
and  writing  and  aritiuiietic  may 
help  to  cultivate  its  mind,  bat  tihe 
Bible  supplies  the  wants  whidi  are 
satisfied  in  the  case  of  the  higber 
class  of  schools,  not  onlj  bj  diied 
religious  teaching,  but  by  the  ifbole 
literary  and  historical  tniniiig. 
Take  that  away,  and  put  notbing 
in  its  place,  and  all  the  bftief 
mental  appetites  will  remain  with. 
out  any  sufficient  food.  Thecbildisk 
nature  will  be  starved,  and  tbo&gli 
the  child  may  possibly  he  tanied 
into  a  calculating  or  a  copying  idi* 
chine,  it  will  have  no  enconn^ 
ment  to  develope  its  taste  or  iu 
imagination,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
religious  needs.  Looking  at  the 
question  from  this  point  of  Tiev, 
we  have  been  treated  to  some  elo- 
quent eulogies  upon  the  EngM 
Bible  and  its  marvellous  capadtj 
for  elevating  and  refining  tbe  la- 
tional  mind.  A  reverent  stndjof 
that  book  has  gone  &r,  acoordisg 
to  Dr.  Newman,  to  supply  tk 
lamentable  absence  of  the  Tanos> 
means  by  which  the  true  Cbmdi 
rouses  the  imagination  and  Btimn- 
lates  the  affections  of  its  disciples. 
And  we  are  asked  whether,  em 
from  a  merely  sesthetic  point  of  Tiev. 
we  should  not  hopelessly  impoTerisli 
our  educational  system,  if  we  for- 
bade the  use  of  the  Bible,  whilst 
unable  to  fill  the  gap  whidi  would 
be  caused  by  its  removal.  Hence 
it  would  appear  that,  as  cbildren 
require  some  religious  training,  aod 
are  at  the  same  time  practicdlj  in- 
accessible to  dogmas,  we  migkt 
safely  take  one  of  two  co\asf& 
Either  we  might  allow  any  or  erej 
sect  to  teach  in  our  schools,  with  a 
tolerable  certainly  that  their  l^sons, 
though  couched  in  varying  pb^as^ 
ology,  would  practically  come  to 
pretty  much  the  same  thing;  orwie 
misrht  extract  a  kind  of  essence  of 
religion,  freed  firom  all  specinc 
dogma,  and  teach  it  to  all  cbildreo 
alike,  leaving  it  to  the  energy  oi 
the  various  ministries  to  erect  apoo 
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this  coznmon  basis  sacb  a  saper- 
staractnre  as  might  please  them  in 
after-life.  Perhaps  this  happy 
piece  of  spiritaal  contrivance  might 
not  be  altogether  oat  of  the  question 
in  practice.  The  experience  of  some 
schools,  snch  as  the  City  of  London 
School,  seems  to  prove  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  religions  train- 
ing may  be  g^ven  to  children  to 
which  no  parents  wonld  raise  objec- 
tions. Indeed,  for  most  purposes, 
the  parent  is  nearly  as  indifferent 
to  snch  matters  as  the  child.  So 
long  as  there  is  nothing  which 
savours  too  strongly  of  Popery  or 
Infidelity,  he  will  not  be  critical  as 
to  the  precise  flavour  of  the  doctrine 
imparted.  And  if  we  could  depend 
upon  the  system  being  everywhere 
carried  out  by  men  of  taict  and 
toleration,  and  could  appease  the 
restless  jealousy  of  rival  denomina- 
tions, a  solution  of  this  kind  might 
pNBrhaps  be  workable.  We  should 
simply  say,  as  Mr.  Porster  proposes. 
Leave  the  local  authorities  te  select 
any  teaching  that  happens  te  be 
easily  available,  and  give  sufficient 
means  of  protection  to  eccentric  per- 
aons  who  may  raise  occasional  diffi- 
culties. The  objections,  however,  to 
this  solution  as  to  other  modes  of 
relegating  a  troublesome  point  to  a 
number  of  inferior  bodies  are  pal- 
pable. The  feeling  which  was 
excited  in  Parliament  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  feeling  which  might  and 
frequently  would  be  excited  in  the 
separate  parishes.  Vestrymen  and 
town-councillors  are  not  so  much 
liviser  and  more  temperate  than 
nciembers  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  we  should  provide  a  battlefield 
for  the  jealousies  of  local  sects  in 
every  educational  district.  It  may 
be  that  the  religious  difficulty  is 
trifling  in  practice,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  it  affords  an  excellent 
pretext  for  disputes  between  Dis- 
senters and  Churchmen.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  desirable  that  the  suc- 
cess of  an  educational  system  should 
be  made  as  far  as  possible  indepen- 


dent of  any  such  quarrels ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  dangerous  than 
a  plan  which,  instead  of  providing  a 
uniform  scheme,  makes  the  schools 
prizes  to  be  contended  for  by  hostile 
secte.  That  it  matters  little  what 
creed  is  taught  may  be  true ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  Anglicans,  and  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  will  cease  to  be 
intensely  desirous  of  deciding  upon 
this  trifling  question.  Hence  have 
arisen  the  various  plans  which  more 
or  less  conform  to  Lord  Russell's 
proposal.  He  thinks  that  we  might 
get  a  religious  training  in  which 
everybody  would  agree.  Banishing 
all  disputeble  topics,  he  would  give 
a  sanctity  to  secular  instruction  by 
reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  in 
the  way  of  preface  or  grace  before 
meat.  He  is  liberal  enough  to  add 
a  hynm,  though  it  must  be  said 
that  hymns  afford  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity for  spiteful  remarks  about 
one's  neighbours  as  any  known 
species  of  composition.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  plan  is  that  it  may  (as 
it  has  recently  done  in  America) 
cause  as  great  difficulties  as  more 
definite  teaching,  and  that  it  cannot 
possibly  do  any  good.  If  it  were 
carried  out,  the  best  course,  as  has 
been  recently  suggested,  would 
probably  be  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
original  Greek  and  Hebrew,  because 
the  effect  on  the  children's  minds 
would  be  just  the  same,  and  there 
would  be  no  room  for  dispute  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  translation. 
People  who  really  wish  that  chil- 
dren should  learn  something  of  the 
Bible  will  certainly  regard  this  as  a 
perfectly  valueless  concession,  and 
those  who  object  to  the  Bible  will 
resent  it  as  much  as  if  it  were  car- 
ried further.  If  the  question  were 
as  to  the  propriety  of  teaching 
Euclid,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
nobody  should  learn  Euclid  or  be 
allowed  to  comment  upon  it,  but 
that  a  proposition  should  be  read 
out  every  morning,  the  arrange 
ment  would  not  appear  to  be  emi- 
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nenily  wise;  bat  in  practical 
valiie,  we  think,  it  wonld  not  be  verj 
&r  different  from  Lord  Bnssell's. 
In  thifl  matter  the  answer  made  bj 
the  deputation  of  the  Leagne  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  be  the 
only  rational  and  consistent  one. 
WiU  jon  have  the  Scriptnres  with 
comments^  or  the  Scriptnres  with- 
out comments,  or  no  Scriptures  at 
all?  was  the  question;  and  the 
answer  was  a  unanimous  cry  of 
'  No  Scriptures  at  all.'  We  have,  in 
fiKst,  only  these  alternatives:  to 
have  a  genuine  religious  instruc- 
tion, calculated  really  to  impress 
the  minds  of  the  cluldren ;  or  to 
give  it  up  altogether  without  any 
attempt  at  a  hypocritical  infusion 
of  religious  learning  from  which 
enough  of  the  spirit  has  been  eva- 
porated to  make  it  thoroughly  in- 
efficacious. 

We  may,  then,  attempt  to  sum- 
marise the  argument  in  favour  of 
the  first  of  these  two  courses  some- 
what as  follows.  It  is  agreed  that 
some  religious  instruction  is  highly 
important.  It  is  further  agreed 
that  the  various  shades  of  dogmatic 
teaching  are  quite  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  children  who  are 
to  fiH  our  primary  schools.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
effect  a  chemical  separation  between 
the  pure  essence  of  religion  and  the 
accidental  action  of  dogmas  with 
which  it  is  indissolubly  connected. 
The  wheat  and  the  barley  and  the 
rye  may  all  be  equally  suited  for  a 
^ish^digestion^  bit.  as  it  is  in. 
possible  to  separate  the  flour  from 
the  i^aff,  they  must  of  necessity  take 
either  wheat  or  barley  or  rye,  and 
not  any  extract  from  the  three. 
Though  the  form,  in  other  words, 
may  not  be  of  much  importance  as 
compared  with  the  substance,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  admiiiister 
religious  instruction  in  some  form 
or  other — that  is,  that  we  should 
have  a  denominational  system.  The 
incapacity  of  the  children  to  appre- 
ciate distinctive  dogmas  will  act  as 


a  kind  of  natural  filter,  aOowii^ 
only  the  pure  spirit  to  reach  iiMir 
minds ;  but  the  teacher  Buut 
be  permitted  to  use  his  own  ape. 
cial  phraseology.  Mieaawhile  tins 
childuh  incapaciiy  is  snppoaed  t» 
be  a  conclusive  answer  to  anj  objec- 
tions  that  may  be  raised  by  tl» 
sects  of  the  minority.  'There  u 
very  little  difference  in  practicil 
influence  between  my  religion  ud 
yours,'  is  the  argument,  ^  and  there- 
fore you  may  as  well  take  mba' 
Any  very  crotchety  people  may  be 
defended  by  a  sufficient  confidieB» 
clause;  but  there  should  be  d» 
practical  difficulties  where  Ihe  anh 
siantial  differences  are  of  soeii 
minute  importance. 

With  most  of  this  it  is  imposs^ 
not  to  agree.  We  may  admit  thii 
it  is  important  that  religions  ia* 
struction  should  be  given,  and  tfait 
"v^ien  given  it  must  be  in  the  flani 
of  some  particular  sect.  Bnt  a 
further  question  arises  when  ire 
propose  to  introduce  a  national  syi* 
tem,  and,  still  more,  a  compnlsoij 
system,  of  education.  AdmittiBg 
that  rehgion,  if  taught  at  all,  mnai 
be  taught  on  the  denominatioiiil 
plan,  it  follows  just  as  easilj  ^ 
it  should  not  receive  the  aid  of 
Qovemment,  as  that  GovenimBBt 
should  help  a  number  of  lival 
sects. 

The  arg^ument,  indeed,  might  be 
satisfactory  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtaia 
on  such  terms  an  efficient  sjatem 
of  national  educaUion.  Bnt  ii  a 
at  once  evident  that  a  considerable 
sacrifice  is  demanded.  In  order  t) 
obtain  a  sufficient  degree  of  religioos 
instruction,  we  propose  to  have  hatf^ 
a-doa^k  competing  systems  and  to 
incur  all  the  difficultieB  which  ioen- 
tably  arise  in  enforcing  compiilwKJ 
attendance,  or  raising  monej  bf 
taxation^  for  the  benefit  of  differnt 
denominations.  These  diffionliies 
have  been  sufficiently  ezj^ainad  ia 
the  discussions  which  have  anMi) 
and  we  need  not  attempt  to  set  ihem 
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ibrtli  at  length.     We  will  remark, 
liowever,  that  the  jealousy  aroused ' 
is  not  so  absurd  as  might  appear 
^roin  some  of  the  arguments  whose 
force    we    have    admitted.     It    is 
quite  true  that  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land does  not  and  cannot  succeed 
in  impressing  upon  the  minds   of 
children    of  twelve  years   old  the 
specific  doctrines  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.    Bat  a  school  managed  by 
clergymen,   and  supported  by  de- 
nominational zeal,  may  very  easily 
impress  upon  children  the  duiy  of 
belonging  to  a  Church  whose  tenets 
they  cannot  understand.     The  na- 
tional schools  in  rural  districts  are 
a     very    effectual    machinery    for 
preaching,  not,  it  may  be,  any  theo- 
logical dogmas,    but  the    primary 
duty  of  honouring  the  squire  and 
the   parson.      The  youthful  rustic 
inB,Y  be  supremely  ignorant  of  the 
correct    theory    about    the     Real 
Presence,  but  he  may  easily  learn 
that  he  ought  to  go  to  the  church 
instead  of  the  chapel,  and  touch  his 
hat   to   the  local  magnates.      The 
Cliurch,  in  short,  acquires  a  very 
great  and  real  influence  by  having 
entrusted  to  it  the  management  of 
the  chief  system  of  national  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  sense  that  such 
an    influence    really    exists    which 
gives  the  chief  bitterness  to    the 
struggle  between    secularists    and 
denominationalists.     A  Roman  Ca- 
tholic would  naturally  object  to  his 
children     attending    a    Protestant 
school,  not  so  much  because  they 
w^ould  learn  anything  to  which  he 
would  decidedly  object,  but  because 
they  would  be  brought  up  without 
a  proper  respect  for  the  priest ;  and 
although    the    Catholic    discipline 
may  enable  the  teachers  to  &:et  a 
stronger  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
their  pupils  than  their  Protestant 
rivals,  the  same  principle  holds  true 
in  its  proportion  of  all  other  religions 
bodies.     Give  the  management  of 
the  schools  to  any  set    of  priests 
or  clergymen,  and    it    cannot    be 
doubted   that    it   will    tend    very 


strongly,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  to  strengthen  their  position  in 
the  country.   The  pretext  for  the  in- 
dignation expressed  is  the  necessity 
of  teaching  pure  doctrine ;  its  real 
cause  is  the  importance  very  natu- 
rally attached  to  retaining  possession 
of  a  great  source  of  influence  in  the 
nation  at  large.     We  may  say,  in 
short,  that  on  the  present  system 
there  exists  a  kind  of  tacit  bargain 
between  the  State  and  the  different 
religious  bodies :  they  undertake  a 
duty  to  which  they  are  not  legally 
bound ;   and  they  are  paid  for  it 
partly  in  cash  and  to  a  greater  extent' 
in  influence  and  prestige.     A  claim 
is  sometimes  put  forward  to  our  gra- 
titude   upon  the  strength  of  this 
arrangement.      The   clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  particular 
have  made  so  many  sa^niiflces  both 
of  labour  and  money  in  the  cause  of 
national  education  that  it  would  be 
unkind  to   deprive   them   of  their 
present  position.     To  this  we  might 
make  several  answers.     We  might 
remark,  for  example,  that,  much  as 
they  have  undoubtedly  done,  there 
is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
clergy  possess  greater  virtues  than 
other  men  in  a  similar  position,  or 
have  any  extraordinary  claims  upon 
our  respect  in  consequence.      The 
claim,  in  fact,  rests  upon  our  charac- 
teristically English  plan  of  allowing 
a  public  oflScial  a  kind  of  freehold 
in  his   position,   and  consequently 
supposing  that,  in  doing  his  plain 
duty  when  he  could  not  be  legally 
forced  to  do  it,  he  is  performing  a 
work  of  supererogation.     It  might 
be  said,  too,  that  if  the  clergy  have 
been  submitting  to  a  heavy  burden, 
we  are  showing  no  ingratitude  in 
proposing    to    take     it    off    their 
shoulders ;  and  that  if  the  burden 
has  in  fact  not  been  unpleasant,  we 
have  nothing  to  be  grateful  for.  But 
the  simple  fact  is  that  gratitude  is 
altogether  out  of  place  in  such  a 
discussion.       For  a  nation  to  be* 
grateful  to  one   class  under  such 
circnmstsnces,  is  as  if  a  man  should 
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be  gratefal  to  his  lefb  hand  •  for 
shaving  him  when  his  right  was  out 
of  order,  and  to  persist  in  using  the 
left  ever  afterwiu^s.  Our  one  object 
must  of  necessity  be  to  get  the  most 
efficient  system,  without  regard  to 
the  vested  interests  of    anybody. 
The  Volunteers  may  have  been  very 
useful  in  their  time ;  but  if  it  were 
proved  that  an  extension   of  the 
regular  army  would  do  the   same 
work  to  better  purpose,  it  would  be 
manifestly  ridiculous  to  retain  the 
Volunteers  from  any  sentiment  of 
gratitude.  We  may  therefore  simi)ly 
ask  whether  denominational  effort 
has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  effective. 
That  it  has  not  been  so  efficient 
as  could  be  desired  is  obvious  from 
the  very  necessity  of  the  change. 
Nobody — ^unless  Lord  ^B.  Montagu 
be  somebody — ^affects  to  doubt  that 
the  English  people  at  the  present 
time)  are  scandalously  ill-educated, 
and  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  of 
some  radical  change.     It  is  quite 
true  that  the  denominations  have 
done  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  possibly, 
though  not  clearly,  established  that 
they  are  gradually  gaining  upon  the 
startling  masses  of  ignorance  which 
surround  us  in  every  direction.  But 
the  universal  testimony  of  compe- 
tent observers  is  that  the  compari- 
son  between  ourselves  and  well- 
educated  countries  is  to  the   last 
degree  humiliating,  and  that  our 
efforts  have  hitherto  been  utterly 
insufficient  to  meet  the  enormous 
evil.     Besides  the  general  presump- 
tion against  our  present  system,  the 
case    becomes    stronger  when  we 
examine  it  more  closely.     The  pal- 
pable defect  of  our  whole  system  is 
that  the  impulse  comes  from  above 
and  not  from  below  ;  that  parents 
accept  as  a  charity  the  instruction 
for  which  they  ougKt  to  feel  them- 
selves in  the  highest  degree  respon- 
sible.    Education  cannot  be  on  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  footing  till 
the  poorest  classes  have  thoroughly 
realised  its  importance,  and  are  pre- 
pared to   submit    to    considerable 


sacrifices  to  obtain  it.  At  present 
although  they  contribute  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  expen8es,ihejliaTe 
no  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  are  content  to  take  as 
little  interest  in  the  matter  as  people 
generally  take  in  affairs  where  they 
are  forced  to  be  passive  instead  of 
active.  The  State  only  interferes  in 
a  subordinate  and  indirect  fashion, 
and  the  people  themselves  are  net, 
as  in  the  United  States,  prepared 
to  supply  the  energy  on  their  oia 
account.  The  great  merit  of  Mr. 
Forster's  measure  is  that  it  propose^ 
to  form  school  boards,  which  will  be 
more  or  less  the  representatives  of 
the  parents,  and  will  interest  i^ 
directly  in  ilie  success  of  the  schook 
The  transition  from  the  languid 
condition  of  eleemosynary  effort  (o 
a  genuine  vitality  founded  on  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  parentz 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  satisfactory  composition  of 
those  boards,  and  in  that  view  it  is 
important  to  determine  their  rek- 
tion  to  the  existing  system.  Kthej 
simply  raise  money  in  order  to  assist 
the  denominational  schools,  there  L> 
no  reason  why  any  great  change 
should  take  place ;  if  they  really  help 
to  interest  the  people  themselres  in 
the  education  of  their  own  children, 
they  may  be  of  the  greatest  possibk 
service.  In  short,  it  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  any  satisfactory  scheme 
that  the  management  of  the  schools 
should  be  ti'ansferred  from  i^ 
hands  of  the  denominations — ^which 
means,  in  practice,  the  clei^  of 
the  different  sects — to  the  parents 
themselves,  and  to  the  State,  astbe 
representative  not  of  any  sect  bni 
of  the  nation  at  large. 

If,  then,  we  endeavour  to  applj 
these  principles,  the  result  seems  to 
be  tolerably  distinct.  We  have  de- 
cided  that  education  shall  no  longer 
be  left  to  voluntary  efforts ;  that 
it  shall  not  be  deprived  of  iis 
vitality  by  coming  to  the  people  as 
a  gift  from  their  superiors,  and, 
moreover,  as  a  gift  rendered  sns- 
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picioiis  by  the  inevitable,  and  cer- 
-tainlj  not  blameworthy,  desire  on 
the  part  of  its  supporters  to  nse  it 
more  or  less  as  a  means  for  acquir- 
ing  or  extending  influence.     The 
child  is  now  taught  to  read  and 
write    in    great    measure   because 
various  energetic  religious  bodies 
wish  to  gain  power  over  his  mind. 
Naturally  enough  both  he  and  his 
parents  are  content  to  remain  for 
the   most  part  passive.      We  are 
anxious  to  awaken  them  to  the  sense 
that  the  education  of    their   own 
'Children  is  their  duty,  and  a  duty 
which  they  may  be  forced  to  dis- 
isharge.     In  return  for  this,  it  will 
also  follow  that  the  teachers  shall 
be  responsible  to  them  or  to  their 
representatives,   and  not    to    any 
clergy  or  charitable  association.  The 
parents  are  to  pay  and  are  to  be 
compelled  to  send  their  children  to 
Bchool,  and  are  to  elect  boards  for 
the  superintendence  of  the  modes 
in  which  their  own  money  is  ex* 
pended,  and  their  children  forced 
bo  attend.    Is  it  not,  then,  perfectly 
fair  to  say  to  the  various  sects  ? — 
Gentlemen,  we  acknowledge  that 
rou  have  done  a  great  deal,  but  we 
(haU  relieve  you  from  the  necessity 
>f  doing  it  in  future ;  we  shall  take 
rour  labour  and  your  responsibilities 
>ff  your  hands ;  and  we  shall,  above 
kU,  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  your 
eaJonsies  must  not  interfere  with 
hesnccessof  our  undertaking.  The 
>tate  is  resolved  in  future  to  remain 
bsolutely  neutral  in  regard  to  all 
eligrious  parties  whatever.     It  is 
ot  because  religion  is  supposed  to 
e  a  matter  of  no  importance ;  but 
imply  that  it  is  not  a  matter  in 
rhicH  the  State  can  interfere  with 
dvantage.      When     education     is 
drly  brought  within  State  control, 
e  merely  apply  this  principle  to  a 
Q-w  case.     We  shall  have  no  more 
>   do   with  the  dogmas  taught  to 
ic  children,  than  with  the  dogmas 
.ught  to  the  parent.     We  shall 
i,y  neither  ministers  for  preaching 
.    clmrch,  nor  schoolmasters   for 


teaching  in  school.  We  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  matter,  and  we 
will  not  sacrifice  the  efficiency  of 
our  organisation  to  give  assistance 
to  any  sect  or  to  every  sect.  In 
short,  we  will  enforce  a  purely 
secular  education,  and  leave  it  to 
you  to  supply  the  religious  necessi- 
ties.' This  is  a  distinct  and  intelli- 
gible principle,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  League  had  not 
the  courage  to  announce  it  in  plain 
words,  instead  of  coquetting  with 
theological  parties,  and  holding  out 
some  faint  hopes  of  sanctifying  their 
schools  by  some  homoeopathic  ad- 
mixture of  the  religious  element. 

The  objection  is,  of  course,  ob- 
vious that,  by  pursuing  such  a 
course,  we  shall  be  encouraging  the 
growth  of  a  godless  generation. 
Let  us  look  at  the  matter  plainly, 
and  see  to  what  the  difficulty  really 
amounts.  There  are  two  or  three 
considerations  which  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  question,  and  which  will 
go  a  long  way  to  clear  up  the  dis- 
pute. In  the  first  place,  we  may 
remark  that  anybody  who  should 
form  his  judgment  from  an  expe- 
rience of  schools  of  the  upper  classes, 
would  probably  think  that  he  owed 
remarkably  little  to  that  part  of  his 
religious  learning  which  he  had 
received  at  school.  The  home 
influences  were  the  really  important 
ones ;  to  be  amongst  people  who 
respect  the  Church,  and  have  a  lively 
sense  of  the  value  of  religion, 
implies  a  discipline  which  has  a 
powerfiil  effect  upon  the  childish 
mind;  but  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  chapel  probably  tends  to 
sicken  him  with  divine  service,  and 
the  instruction  in  the  Catechism  is 
apt  to  weary  and  deaden  the  mind 
as  regards  the  religious  truths 
which  it  conveys.  This,  how- 
ever, applies  very  imperfectly  to 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes, 
where  the  home  influences  are  of  a 
different  kind,  and  amongst  the 
very  poorest  probably  of  an  entirely 
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irreligioTis  kind.  The  street  Arab, 
of  whom  we  hear  so  mach,  grows 
up,  as  it  is,  an  absolute  heathen, 
except  that  heathenism  is  sup- 
posed to  imply,  at  the  least,  some 
sort  of  superstition.  From  tiiis 
we  may  infer  that  a  secular  in- 
stitution is  not  necessarily  of  irre- 
ligious tendency,  inasmuch  as  the 
supplementary  learning  which  is 
given  at  home  is  infinitely  more 
effectiye  in  favourable  cases,  and,  in 
fact,  gives  all  that  is  really  opera- 
tive upon  the  childish  intellect. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  this,  another  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
alleged.  Nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  the  denominational  system  has 
hitherto  entirely  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  effects  on  any  consider- 
able scale.  It  has  allowed  great 
masses  of  the  population  to  grow  up 
in  total  ignorance,  not  only  of  theo- 
logy, but  of  all  secular  knowledge. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  fails  to  make  real 
converts  even  of  the  classes  which  it 
reaches.  The  Church  undoubtedly 
gains  in  social  and  political  influence 
by  its  services  to  education ;  but  it  has 
not  succeeded  in  finding  its  way  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Dissent, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  as  rife  as 
ever,  and  children  brought  up  in 
Church  schools  develope,  later  in 
life,  into  Dissenters,  or  even,  as  we 
have  seen,  into  Jews.  The  Church 
extends  its  prestige  much  more  than 
its  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
country;  and,  at  any  rate,  is  incapa- 
ble of  making  headway  against  the 
growth  of  other  sects  and  of  pure 
indifferentism.  Now,  if  we  compel 
eveiy  child  in  the  country  to  acquire 
a  certain  amount  of  secular  know- 
ledge, it  is  plain  that  we  so  far 
prepare  him  to  receive  a  religious 
training.  We  relieve  the  denomina- 
tions of  one  part  of  their  task. 
We  decide  that  all  secular  educa- 
tion shall  be  provided  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  and  the  parents.  We 
leave  the  Churches  to  turn  their 
undivided  efforts  to  propagating 
religious     knowledge.        Hitherto, 


besides  teaching  -Hieir  dogmas,  ^ 
have  had  to  teach  a  great  deal  of 
reading  and  writbig.  We  now  pirv 
pose  that  the  readii^  and  writiiig^ 
shall  be  taught  by  other  peopk; 
and  they  will  have  all  the  mm 
energy  to  spare  for  their  otfi 
peculiar  fiinction.  We  determine  v> 
provide  schools,  to  gather  together 
all  the  children  in  them  by  compsl 
sion,  and  to  give  them  a  certain  de- 
gree of  elementary  knowledge.  We 
then  invite  the  clergy  of  the  varion? 
sects  to  have  free  use  of  the  schah 
at  hours  left  vacant  for  the  ppcca! 
purpose,  and  to  do  what  they  canto 
add  a  superstructure  of  dogmatp 
learning.  We  do  not,  it  i5  trne. 
propose  to  force  the  children  t^ 
attend,  any  more  than  ther  art 
forced  to  attend  at  present;  kt 
the  clerical  teachers  will  have  qsaiit 
as  great  opportunities  as  eier, 
with  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  relieved  of  certain  eitn 
labours.  They  boast  of  hara^ 
covered  a  large  part  of  the  conntrr 
with  schools  and  of  having  sncceedsd 
in  teaching  all  the  branches  of  efe- 
mentary  knowledge  to  a  considff- 
able  proportion  of  the  people.  Whj 
should  their  energy  be  less  effectm 
than  at  present,  when  we  relier? 
them  of  more  than  half  theinroH:: 
Surely  the  zeal  which  has  proridfid 
so  many  schools  of  all  kinds  wiD 
not  grow  faint  when  so  wide  a  fie^d 
is  opened  to  its  exertions.  Thf 
only  argument  seems  to  he  tiiat 
the  children  accepted  the  roligiwe 
teaching  merely  by  way  of  s^ppl^ 
ment  to  the  reading  and  writing. 
and  that  if  they  can  get  other 
knowledge  without  it,  they  ^ 
be  content  with  the  reading  and 
writing  pure  and  simple.  We  cob- 
fess  that  it  is  impossible  to  demoD- 
strate  that  this  wiU  not  be  the  case; 
but  when  we  look  at  the  immecsf 
results  that  have  been  attained  bf 
voluntary  exertion,  the  inflnencf 
no  doubt  rightly  attributed  to 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  him 
probable  assertions  often  made  by 
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he  yerj  complainaiiis  tbetoselves, . 
hat  people  reallj  wisK  to  have 
iome  sort  of  reKgioas  instmction, 
re  acre  unable  to  see  that  any  suffi- 
lent  case  is  made  out  for  dreading 
he  result.  Still  less  is  it  possible 
o  admit  that  we  shonld  encounter 
he  diflBcnlties  raised  by  denomina- 
ional  jealousy,  in  order  to  obviate 
,his  probably  chimerical  alarm. 

Of  conrse,  under  other  circum- 
[lances  we  might  pursue  a  different 
jonrse.  If  we  all  belonged,  for 
ouimple,  to  one  sect,  it  might  bo 
letter  to  put  religious  instruction 
m  the  same  footing  with  other 
)ranches  of  knowledge.  We  might 
hen  enforce  the  attendance  of 
•hildren,  and  support  religious 
eaching  from  tbe  public  funds  with- 
mt  danger  of  imperilling  the  safety 
>f  the  system ;  and  we  have  no  ^dsh 
o  deny  that  in  an  ideal  state  of 
hings  this  might  be  the  most  per- 
'ect  system.  Unluckily,  the  facts 
ffe  obstinate ;  and  we  have  only  a 
choice  of  inconveniences,  if  not  of 
jvils.  The  only  practical  altema- 
iyeis  between  the  encouragement 
>f  denominational  and  the  es^blish- 
nent  of  purely  secular  schools, 
iimitting  that  this  last  alternative 
ooay  tend  in  some  degree  to  weaken 
l^e  hold  of  religious  denominations 
ipon  the  country,  and  admitting 
that  this  might  be  inconvenient,  we 
should  still  nold  that  the  inconve- 
niences resulting  from  the  opposite 
BOTu-se  altogether  outweigh  this 
calamity.  Let  us  only  secure  the 
learning  of  every  child  in  the  coun- 
try, and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  denomina- 
tions will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
necessary  degree  of  theological  in- 
3tniction.  It  is  inexpressibly  desir- 
able that  we  should  strain  every 
nerve  to  put  down  the  shameful 
state  of  ignorance  which  at  present 
Bxists.  We  can  all  agree  in  teach- 
ing the  rising  generation  to  know 
their  letters  and  put  themselves  in 
the  way  of  becoming  civilised  beings. 
It  is  little  enough    that   we    can 


teach  them  in  any  event ;  and  we 
might  make  some  remarks,  if  space 
permitted,  on  the  very  irrational 
conceptions  still  prevalent  of  the 
proper  end  of  education.  Still  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  man  who  can 
read  and  write  is  superior  to  one 
who  cannot ;  and  there  is  doubtless 
some  genuine  desire  to  make  a 
united  and  vigorous  effort  towards 
forcing  the  masses  of  miserable 
population  into  taking  this  mo- 
derate step  on  the  upward  path. 
By  giving  way  to  the  demands  of 
those  who  agitate  in  the  name  of 
religion,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
perplexing  this  simple  question  with 
irrelevant  jealousies.  It  should  be 
our  main  object  to  bring  a^out  a 
great  national  effort  in  support  of  a 
distinct  principle,  and,  to  do  so,  wo 
must  discard,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  possible  sources  of  discord. 
Surely,  it  is  very  simple  to  say, 
every  English  child  shall  be  helped, 
and  if  necessary  compelled,  to  go 
through  a  simple  course  of  learning ; 
and  we  are  not  necessarily  irreli- 
gious because  we  decline  altogether 
to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  hostili- 
ties of  sects  divided  by  impalpable 
lines  of  distinction.  If  they  can- 
not agree  to  sink  their  differences, 
it  may  be  unfortunate;  but  the 
blame  must  rest  upon  the  hostile 
spirit  of  theological  parties,  and  not 
with  those  who  are  determined  to 
put  a  stop,  at  any  cost,  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  national  disgraces. 

We  hold,  then,  that  schools  sup- 
ported by  rates  should  be  simply 
secular,  with,  of  course,  full  leave  to 
any  sects  to  use  them  under  due 
regulation  for  the  inculcation  of 
their  own  tenets.  We  will  not  now 
go  into  the  more  difficult  question 
of  the  terms  on  which  existing 
schools  should  be  admitted  into  the 
national  system.  We  need  only  re- 
mark that  great  advantages  are 
offered  to  them,  and  that  wemay 
fairly  demand  a  corresponding 
readiness  to  meet  us.  But  no  terms 
will  be  satisfactory  which  do  not 
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pnt  it  entirely  out  of  the  qnestion 
that  the  public  money  should  be 
spent  in  aid  of  any  sect  whatever. 
Schools  which  demand  help  firom 
the  rates  and  a  compulsory  attend- 
ance of  children  must  make  it  plain 
beyond  all  dispute  that  they  will 
afford  such  teaching  as  will  be 
equally  accessible  to  the  children 
of  all  sects.    If  they  superadd  a 


training  in  their  own  teoetB,  thej 
must  not  receive  money  in  aid  of 
it.  But  if  the  principle  is  clearij 
laid  down  that  the  State  only  aids 
secular  instruction,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  applying  it^  and  w 
must  look  forward  to  a  time  k 
which  denominational  educados 
will  be  absorbed  in  a  thorooghlj 
national  system. 
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THEODORA'S  REPLY. 

Say  not,  in  deep  dejection^ 

That  thoa  canst  but  despair, 
'T  is  but  thy  fond  affection 

Which  deems  me  good  and  fiiir. 

To  me  the  earth's  bright  glory, 

The  glittering  heavens  above, 
Man  and  his  wondrons  story, 

Are  nought  without  thy  love. 

Think  not  that  I  despise  thee, 

Thy  fidthfulness  decry ; 
Oh !  dearer  &r  I  prize  thee 

Than  aught  beneath  the  sky. 

Yet  pause  in  indecision, 

Come  not  too  near  I  pray. 
Or  thy  fond  &ncy's  vision 

Will  surely  fade  away ! 

Then,  all  my  faults  detected, 

I  sink  in  grief  and  shame — 
Not  what  thy  hopes  expected, 

Not  what  thy  merits  claim. 

Some  fairer,  wiser  maiden 

Will  charm  thy  wandering  eye, 
Whilst  I,  with  sorrow  laden, 

Must  cast  me  down  and  die. 

J.  A.  H. 
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THE  OPPOSITION  OP  MARS, 


THE  last  opposition  of  Mars  on 
February  13,1 869,  was  one  of 
the  least  favourable  for  scientific 
purposes  that  can  occur,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  does  not  appear  to 
have  served  in  any  marked  degree 
for  astronomical  enquiry.  It  will 
be  easily  understood  that  it  is  at 
the  times  of  opposition,  or  when  the 
earth  and  Mars  are  on  the  same  side 
•of  the  sun,  that  those  planets  ap- 
proach nearest  to  each  other,  and 
the  latter  is  best  placed  far  observa- 
tion ;  but  it  happens  from  tJae  cir- 
cumstances of  their  orbits  that,  at 
certain  oppositions.  Mars  is  little 
more  than  half  as  far  from  the 
earth  as  at  others.  Thus,  while  at 
one  opposition  he  may  approach  to 
within  thirty-four  millions  of  miles, 
his  distance  at  another  will  be  near 
sixty-two  millions,  of  which  it  did 
not  fall  far  short  on  the  late  occa- 
sion. This  diflference  is  caused  by 
the  eccentricities  of  both  orbits, ' 
but  especially  by  the  great  eccen- 
tricity of  that  of  Mars,  and  by  the 
position  of  their  places  of  perihelion 
and  aphelion.  The  aphelion  of  the 
earth  is  situated  on  nearly  the 
same  side  of  the  sun  as  the  peri- 
helion of  Mars ;  so  when  the 
former,  as  the  inside  body,  recedes 
farthest  from  the  sun  the  latter 
approaches  nearest  on  the  outside, 
and  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
those  parts  of  their  orbits  at  the 
same  time,  the  greatest  mutual 
approximation  ensues.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  orbits  the 
efiects  are  different,  as  they  always 
are  when  the  oppositions  occur  in 
our  winter  months.  The  more 
distant  exterior  planets  move  so 
slowly  that  the  earth  passes  any  of 
them  once  in  little  more  than  a 
year,  so  that  their  oppositions  occur 
almost  yearly ;  but  after  passing 
Mars  she  cannot  overtake  him 
again  in  less  than  two  years  and 


foriy-nine  days,  on  an  aver- 
age, between  extremes  rather  ink 
apart.  The  difference  between 
periods  of  successive  oppoations  *i 
so  much  that  the  time  betwee 
those  of  i860  and  1862  wu  tio 
years  and  eighty  days,  while  tb 
opposition  of  1 869  has  occnrrel  k 
only  two  years  and  thirtj-thiee 
days  afler  that  of  1867.  These 
differences  will  be  understood  wks 
it  is  remembered  that  the  rate  oi 
a  i^bmet's  motion  in  its  elliptid 
or^t  is  aiwaya  varying ;  and  tk 
extremes  of  vBriation  will  be  ^ 
in  proportion  to  the  departare  :' 
the  orbit  from  a  true  circle,  tk 
extreme  of  speed  being  at  periih- 
lion,  amd  at  aphelion  the  extreme  c: 
slowness.  It  will  now  be  seen  tbi 
the  same  oaiise  that  brings  Mais 
and  the  earth  closer  to  each  0^ 
at  certain  oppositions  must,  at  tb 
same  time,  retard  the  occnrreDce  <«' 
those  phenomena ;  for,  as  baa  bees 
previously  stated,  it  is  near  tk 
earth's  aphelion,  where  she  mortf 
slowest,  and  near  the  perihelirai  i:' 
Mars,  where  he  moves  fastest,  tk 
the  nearest  approximation  of  botj 
takes  place.  On  the  other  side  d 
the  orbits  the  reverse  occotj. 
There  the  opposition  is  accelerated. 
and  the  great  difference  befcweai 
both  extremes  is  caused  bj  tk 
considerable  ecoentricity  of  the 
orbit  of  Mars,  and  oonseqnentlj  his 
great  variations  in  speed.  Th^ 
oppositions  of  i860  and  1862  bap- 
pen  ed  not  far  from  his  peribelioa, 
and  hence  the  great  length  of  tk 
period  between  them.  The  oppo- 
sition of  1867  happened  pretfj 
close,  and  that  of  1 869  very  close, 
to  his  aphelion,  and  they  vfi« 
therefore  separated  by  a  shoncT 
interval.  The  line  of  oppositioa 
advances  in  the  order  of  the  signs; 
and  in  periods  of  thirty- three  j«s, 
after  twice  completing  the  cirewt 
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of  the  zodiac,  it  is  found  agaiii  in 
nearly  the  same  positions. 

Mars  is  the  outermost  of  the 
group  of  planets  called  *  terrestrial,' 
which  comprises  with  him  the 
three  others  that  are  between  him 
and  the  sun,  and  are  so  called  from 
certain  family  resemblances,  beto- 
kening a  constitution  of  the  general 
type  of  that  of  the  earth.  They 
differ  widely  in  size,  density,  axial 
rotation,  and  otherwise  from  the 
'major'  planets  outside;  while 
those  again  show  decided  likenesses 
among  themselves.  The  number  of 
each  group,  as  at  present  known, 
is  four,  and  between  them,  like  a 
bomidaiy,  is  interposed  the  won- 
drous zone  of  the  asteroids. 

Of   the   terrestrial   planets    the 
innermost  are  too  near  the  sun  for 
satisfactory  observation  ;  the  major 
planets  are   &r  distant  from   the 
earth,    and,    besides,    are   thickly 
veiled  with  clouds ;  and  among  all 
the  bodies  of  our  system,  Mars  is  the 
only  one  that  permits  any  scrutiny 
of  his  real  surface.   On  this  account, 
notwithstanding  his  inconsiderable 
size    and    unimposing    aspect,   he 
naturally    courts     the     assiduous 
attention    of   observers.     "Without 
the   dazzling   splendour    and    the 
heautiful  phases  of  Venus ;  without 
the  majestic  aspect  of  Jupiter  in 
his  belted   panoply  of  pale    gold, 
and  his  glittering  train  of  attend- 
ants; without  the   wondrous  fea- 
tures of  the  inscrutable  Saturn,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Mars  should  still 
be  the  most  interesting  of  the  hea- 
venly orbs  to  us,  for  he  reveals  in  a 
distant  world    the  most    striking 
analogies  to  our  own   earth ;    for 
the  moon,  which  alone  can  be  more 
easily  observed,  with  all  her  hills 
ftnd  plains,  and  rocks  and  craters, 
shows  only  how   different  is  her 
structure  from  that  of  her  primary. 
It  was  at  one   time   considered 
that  the  dull  redness  of  Mars  was 
caused  by  an  atmosphere  of  extra- 
ordinary  height  and  density,  but 
this  notion  has  been  disproved  by 


modem  research.  The  great  brilli- 
ancy of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  is,  in 
facti  derived  from  their  dense  at- 
mospheres and  the  clouds  which 
hide  from  us  their  solid  surfaces: 
but  Mars  is  not  thus  concealed. 
He,  too,  possesses  an  atmosphere, 
but  it  is  one  of  moderate  extent ; 
and,  though  his  features  may  at 
times  appear  more  or  less  obscured, 
it  is,  in  reality,  his  actual  surface 
that  we  always  see,  and  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  others,  merely  a  light- 
reflecting  envelope  of  mist. 

The  notion  of  darkness  is  com- 
monly associated  with  clouds,  for 
they  cut  off  from  our  view  the 
source  of  light ;  but  what  seems  to 
us  below  as  a  moving  canopy  of 
dark  vapour  would  appear,  if  viewed 
from  above,  as  a  rolling  drift  of 
glistening  snow,  brighter  indeed 
than  any  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face except  where  the  snow  itself 
forms  its  covering.  So  it  is  that  in 
the  lively  verdure  of  forest  and 
meadow,  or  in  the  glowing  sands 
and  rocks  of  the  desert,  there 
is  less  light-reflecting  power,  when 
seen  from  afar,  than  in  those 
misty  forms  whence  come  the  dark- 
ness and  the  rain  and  the  storm. 
TJirough  clouds,  in  fine,  though  we 
may  receive  but  little  light.,  yet 
from  clouds,  on  the  contrary,  we 
may  get  a  great  deal.  This  we 
may  see  in  the  oft-sung  hues  of 
sunset,  and  in  the  high- suspended 
fleecy  mass  that,  long  after  the  sun 
has  disappeaixsd,  catches  the  rays 
that  were  straying  past  into  space 
and  turns  them  down  to  the  earth. 
We  may  see  it  in  the  white  mists 
of  the  sheeted  plain,  and  in  those 
towering  ranges  heaped  up  in  the 
wintry  sky,  that  rival  in  brightness 
and  apparent  solidity  the  snowy 
Alps  themselves. 

Strangely,  then,  as  it  may  sound 
in  some  ears,  the  fact  is  that  the  more 
inconsiderable  the  atmosphere  of  a 
planet,  the  less  light  it  reflects ;  for 
its  surface  absorbs  in  a  greater  de- 
gree the  light  it  receives  from  tho 
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snn.  Thus  the  moon  is  less  bright 
than  any  of  the  primary  planets  pro- 
portionablj  to  the  angular  size  of  her 
disc,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table  where,  according  to  Zoell- 
ner,  the  reflective  power  of — 

The  Moon     =  0*1736  of  the  incident  light 

Hare  «■  0*2672 

Jupiter  ■«  0*6238 

Saturn  »  0*4981 

White  paper  =  0*700 

White  sandstone  «>  0*237 


II 


ft 


$t 
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and  it  is  precisely  that  which  causes 
the  inferior  brilliancy  of  Mars  that 
permits  our  observation  of  that 
planet's  body. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  Cape 
observations,  compared  the  bright- 
ness of  our  satellite  to  that  of  wea- 
thered grey  sandstone  rock;  and 
this  estimation  agrees  closely  with 
the  above  scale,  where  the  moon, 
which  has  no  appreciable  atmo- 
sphere, appears  the  lowest  in  reflec- 
tive power.  Mars  ranks  next  above 
her,  but  only  in  a  small  degree 
compared  with  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
showing  that,  unlike  the  moon,  he 
possesses  a  decided  atmosphere, 
but  one  of  a  far  more  transparent 
and  less  reflective  character  than 
that  which  enwraps  either  of  those 
two  great  planets. 

Sir  John  Herschel  was,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  first  who  attributed 
the  colour  of  Mars  to  '  an  ochrey 
tinge  in  the  general  soil;'  and  wc 
have  also  the  authority  of  our  emi- 
nent spectroscopist,  Mr.  Huggins, 
for  believing  that  it  is  derived  ux)m 
the  materials  of  which  the  planet's 
surfiEu^e  is  composed,  and  not  from 
any  quality  of  its  atmosphere.  The 
red  shade  is  not  remarked  at  the 
poles,  though  the  light  we  receive 
from  them  parses,  of  course,  through 
a  greater  depth  of  atmosphere  than 
the  light  toward  the  centre;  and, 
indeed,  the  edge  of  Mars  all  round 
is  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  his 
disc. 

This  is  taken  as  an  evidence  that 
the  reflected  light  comes  almost  en- 
tirely from  his  true  surface,  and  not 


from  his  atmosphere ;  while  the 
contrary  is  believed  of  Jupiter, 
whose  comparative  marginal  dim- 
ness is  shown  by  the  brightneaB  of 
his  satellites  in  transit  near  the 
edge,  and  their  darkness  or  dis- 
appearance in  other  situationa.  The 
conclusion,  however,  does  not  seem 
so  clear  when  we  refer  to  Satnnu 
who  appears,  like  Mars,  brig^htest 
at  the  edge — ^according,  at  least,  to 
an  observation  of  Chaoomac's  du- 
ring the  transit  of  a  satellite  on 
May  I,  1862. 

But,  apart  from  inferences  of  tliL« 
nature,  we  have  direct  proof  tha: 
we  see  the  true  sur&ce  of  Man; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  spectnv 
scopic  researches  of  Mr.    Haggias 
reveal  the  existence  of   an   stmo- 
sphere.      In  a  paper    read    befcre 
the  Astronomical  Society,  in  Mardi 
1867,  Mr.   Huggins  stated  that  a 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  Mars,  be- 
tween Praunhofer's  c  and  d,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  solar  spectrazn. 
and  is,  therefore,  due  to  the  atxDO- 
sphere  of  the  planet  itsel£     Other 
Imes  were  observed  on  both  sides 
of  D  similar  to  those  that  are  sees 
when  the  sun's  light  traverses  the 
lower    strata  of   our    own    atmo- 
sphere; but  as  an  examination  of 
the  light  from  the  moon,  then  at  a 
lower  altitude  than  Mars,    proved 
that  neither  Mars  nor   the  moon 
was  low  enough  to  show  the  lines 
that  are  thus  produced,  it  is  prettr 
clear  that  they  are  the   result  of 
absorption  by   the   planet's   atmo- 
sphere. 

Mars  exhibits  various  con£gui«- 
tions  of  light  and  shade,  whose  per- 
manency of  general  oatUne  proves 
that  they  belong  to  his  geographical 
features,  unlike  the  cloud-belts  of 
Jupiter  with  their  changeful  boun- 
daries. The  dark  formations  on  U^ 
disc  of  the  former  are  beHcTed  to  he 
water,  while  the  well-defined  caps 
that  shine  with  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy on  his  poles  are  supposed, 
apparently  with  g^od  reason,  to  be 
accumulations  of  ice  and  snow.     In 
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djurs,  however,  the  land  and  water 
ilio-w  apeculiar  mode  of  distribution ; 
or,  ^while  all  the  land  on  the  Earth 
s  in  the  island  form,  snrrounded  on 
ill  sides  hy  the  sea,  all  the  water  in 
Mars  appears  in  the  lake  form,  sor- 
roanded.  eyerywhere  hj  land.  Bat 
bbese  views  may  be  modified  by 
Eatare  observations. 

The  obliqniiy  of  his  axis  of  rota- 
tion brings  the  poles  of  Mars  alter- 
nately in  view  of  the  stm,  and,  con- 
seq^aently,  in  view  of  the  earth.     In 
December  and  January  before  the 
late  opposition  his  northern  polar 
re^ons,  which  were  then  well  seen, 
appeared  to  me  to  exhibit  a  more 
than  ordinary  development  of  daz- 
zling   white.     This  snowy  area  is 
encompassed  by  a  very  dark  irre- 
gnlar  band  which  Beer  and  Madler 
attribute  to  marshy  tiucts  at  the 
base  of  the  meltiii^  ice.     At  one 
place^  however,  the  dark  formation 
juts  out  &r,  and  with  great  breadth, 
into  middle  latitudes,  which  seems 
to  negative  the  marsh  hypothesis. 
Might  not  the  dark  fringe  be  rather 
a   polar  sea,  made  darker  still  by 
contrast^  and  extending  in  one  place 
toward  the  south  ?      The  diurnal 
revolution,  which  is  concluded  from 
more  or  less  incomplete  evidence 
in  the  cases  of  the  other  planets,  is 
easily  discovered  in  Mars,  the  na- 
ture of  his  spots  affording  the  means 
of  very  accurate  observations.     He 
turns  on  an  axis  inclined  (according 
to  Herschel)  about  28  degrees  to  the 
plane  of  his  orbit,  and  30  degrees  to 
the  plane  of  the  echptic,  in  a  httle 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Here 
is  another  point  of  analogy  to  the 
Earth,  although,  from  the  difference 
in  size,  her  surface  is  carried  round 
in  the  diurnal  revolution  with  near 
double  the  velocity  of  his.     I  have 
not  seen  the  apparent  absence  of 
equatorial  belts  on  Mars  made  the 
subject  of  remark ;  but  if  on  Jupiter 
they  are  to  be  attributed  to  equa- 
torial winds  similar  to  the  trade 
winds  of  the  earth,  and  with  their 
effects  enhanced  in  an  extraordinary 
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degree  by  the  enormous  speed  of  his 
diurnal  revolution,  the  small  velo- 
city of  Mars,  with  his  small  deve- 
lopement  of  atmosphere,  may  not  be 
sui£cient  to  make  any  such  pheno- 
mena so  prominent  as  to  be  noticed 
from  the  earth.  They  probably, 
however,  exist  in  some  degree,  whe- 
ther discoverable  or  not  by  any  op- 
tical means  we  shall  ever  possess. 

There  aro  great  discarepancies 
in  the  measurements  of  l^rs  by 
various  astronomers.  Thus,  while 
Herschel  made  the  polar  compres- 
sion to  be  ^,  Elaiser  reduces  it  to 
yj-f.  Main  at  one  time  found  it 
if\^,  but  on  another  occasion  the 
polar  diameter  seemed  the  greatest. 
Dawes,  one  of  the  best  of  observers, 
either  found  no  compression  at  all, 
or  else  an  excess  of  polar  diameter, 
according  as  he  adopted  dififbrent 
methods  of  measurement.  The 
estimates  of  the  actual  equatorial 
diameter  vary  from  4,070  miles, 
according  to  Madler,  to  5,13a, 
according  to  Leverrier,  which  last 
is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 

But  Mars  can  do  us  more  im- 
portant services  than  revealing  his 
resemblance  to  our  own  planet.  It 
was  by  his  movements  that  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  system 
were  discovered  by  Kepler,  and  the 
fadhty  with  which  his  parallax  can 
be  found  enables  us  indirectly  to 
ascertain  the  distance  of  the  sun,  a 
fact  of  the  first  importance  in  astro- 
nomy. The  third  law  propounded 
by  Kepler  shows  that  the  relative 
mean  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun  have  a  constant  relation  to 
the  periods  of  revolution  in  their 
orbits;  and  it  is  demonstrated  as 
rigidly  correct  if  we  consider,  as  we 
rightly  may,  that  the  mass  of  each 
planet  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
central  body.  Then,  as  the  period  of 
revolution  is  found  by  observation, 
the  relative  distances  may  be  de- 
termined. In  this  way  the  rela- 
tive distances  of  the  earth  and 
Mars  are  found  to  be  as  i  'ooa  to 
1*524;  and  as  the  decimal  '524  re- 
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praaenis  the  diaianoe  of  Man  from  firai  of  the  abore  methods  he  foand 

the  earth,]  if  the  ackuil  length  of  9"  for  the  aokv  parrikMr  in  1671 . 

that  part  of  the  line  oonld  be  dis-^  It  ia  jmtpafft  a  hnodied  jean  ainoe 

ooverad  the  valne  of  die  integral  a  transit  of  Yenita  was  obaerred 


part  of  the  number,  or  the  distance  for  the  same  purpose,  w  dm»,  m- 

of  the  earth  from  the  san,  would  be  deed,  is  more  easOj  eflfocied  hy  tht* 

iiDimd  as  a  matter  of  ooorse.  method,  as  the  pamllactie  diaplaoe- 

The  earth  is  too  small  to  afbrd  a  ment  of  Yenna  is  fut  more  striking 

baae  line  by  whidi  the  paraUaz  of  on  the  bright  back-^roand  of  the 


a  body  ao  distant  aa  tilie  aim  could  sun's  disc  than  that  of  ISmn  in  the 

be  Hound  with  sufficient  aocuracy  skies  of  n%ht.     The  Bun'a  panDai 

IB  the  ordinary  way.     If  the  par-  was  thence  oonckided  to  l^  8"*)1 

ailaz  of  the  sun  were  nine  aeeonds  and  hia  mean  distenoe,  aa  is  wd 

(aad  it  is  lather  less),  it  would  in^  known,  95,000,000  nsQes  ;  bntHiet 

yolve  lor  its  diaoovery  the  angular  are  stiU  other  methods  Ibr  wtrlims 

meaaozement  of  a  apaoe  not  broader  at  am  eatimation  c(f  ikte  panJlix. 

than  a  human  hair  at  the  distance  and  from  theae  a  douhi  oegan  te 

ofaevenfeet;  aad,  that  there  might  ariaeahouti^yeanagoregKrdingtke 

not  be  an  error  so  great  as  haM  a  accuraxy  of  tlie  tntfisit  ebaeiiatiom 

aeoond — ^which  would  be  equiyaJent  A  certain  isequaKiy  in  iiiemoon*s 

to  some   5,000,000    milea — ^in  the  motaoa,  which  hasbeen  long^  knows, 

obaer? ation,  there  would  be  required  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  bus  : 

a  minutenesa  of  measurement  sa^  and  by  the  labours  of  tlie  present 

aa  would  define  the  angle  subtended  Astronomer  Boyal  in  Tednraig  ikt 

bf  a  hair's  breadth  a^^®  diatanoe  immenae  mass  of  hoMgroliaei  niikwii 

of  124  feet.    Now,  as  Mars,  at  the  for  eighty  years,  and  hy  Hanspfi  in 

BKist    &^FOUiable    opposition,    ap-  oonstmeting  bos  lunar  taWea,  xht 


proaches  ua  within  a  little  more  aoiar  paraikxof  S"*58  was  foandto 
than  a  third  of  the  snu's  distance,  be  too  small.  LereiTier  next  came 
his  parallax  is  so  much  the  more  forward  with  the  aimuuneeiMPi 
«asOy  measured  (though  atill  an  that  his  calculations,  derived  irva 
operation  of  sufficient  ddkacy);  the  motions  of  some  of  the  planets, 
and  this  being  found,  the  son's,  as  tended  to  a  similar  resalt;  and  it 
has  been  e^lained  hsfive,  becomes  will  be  easily  oencerred  liow  car- 
known  aa  a  certain  consequence.  neatly  astronomers,  looking^  forward 
The  parallaa  of  Mars  can  be  aa-  to  the  meana  of  furllmr  investi^za- 
eertaaned  by  meaanring  ihs  dif-  tion,  awaited  the  Tery  firToarabk 
ference  of  his  apparent  poaitkm  opposition  of  Man  in  i86a.  This 
with  regard  to  neighhomrmg  stars  was  according  obserred  with  great 
at  oeriain  timea,  aa  aeeu  by  diflereat  care  in  diffsreat  oonntrieay  and  ms 
ohserrara  at  &r  sepacatad  stations,  Ibond  to  giv^  a  solar  paamilax  d 
or,  aa  the  Aatronomer  Boyal  has  ^N^,  <mAy  a  Gttie  in  tmceaa  of  that 
anggested,  by  a  single  ohsenrer  iladuced  nrara  the  tim  oIlMrlasl- 
meaa^nng  the  chants  in  appareayt  mgatkned  medea  of  inrvatilgalaoiL 
xighi  Bsponnirm  whidi  the  pknet  The  doae  agreement  between  all 
^iSl  Aom  when  oomparad  witii  a  theae  was  aaAisfiM^toiy  in  ilael^  bnt 
neighbearing  atar  in  ae^v«nd  hoars'  notao  whoa  compared  with  tlie  tcsj 
intorral  east  aind  wu6t  ef  the  merif-  different  result  olitaiaed  by  tfce  tran- 


dian;  bat  Mars,  at  hia  liiafaHiMi  in    sitofVenu8mi769,iliedisapeiMmcie8 
the  lata  oppniriHan.  woald  show 


thoae  ohangea  too  miaately  isr  any  indent  to  e¥er  3,000,000 

exact  BMasarement.  Hw  distance.    The  reqi 

Gaaaini  waa  the  Scat  who  deta^ 

mined  the  san'a  Wistanoe  with  an  oi^MmtMm  of 


approach  to  accuracy;  and  by  the    differane?  aai  this  hanlaMj been 
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accompHshed  bj  Mr.  Stone,  First- 
Assistant  at  the  Boyal  Observatory, 
Grreenwich,'  who  has  satislaotorih^ 
proved  that  the  smaller  parallax 
deduced  by  Eacka  feaat  tbe  transit 
<»fa6ervadaKis  is  due  to  a  laiaandW' 
ataadiog  of  tke  wonb  of  soine  of 
htm  obaerwerB,  Iidiall  tiy  to  6Z]^a 
tlie  caase  of  tbe  mistafce,  tbongk 
to  make  it  clear  is  difficult  witiioiit 
the  aid  of  dia^ianM. 

A  Inminons  object  seen  behiad  a 
dark  one  seeusy  by  a  plMa< 
called  inradiatuxB,  to  vedBOB  the 
meter  of  ike  lattnv  and  to  lap  over 
its  edges,  as  it  iiere,  to  a  certain 
«xten[t — SB  effect  thai  is  oomveni- 
ently  observed  by  viewing  a  gas 
lamp  beyond  tka  edge  of  a  wall  or 
a  pUlar,  wliere  a  br^ht  indeat  will 
appear  to  be  made  by  tke  light.    la 
this  way,  as  I  may  kere  lamaric, 
may  be  e:q>Iained  tke  appamt  pro* 
jectiim  f£  a  star  on  tke  moon's  limb, 
aa  kas  beea  sometimes  noticed  at 
oocultaisoBS ;  and  ia  tke  traasit  of 
a  planet  the  effect  of  irradiation  is 
ta  refoee  ike  appHvnt  dise,  the 
trae  hnb  being  obliterated  all  round 
except  at  one  point  at  tke  noments 
of   iagress  and  of  effvees.     This 
poiat  is  where  the  e^es  of  both 
sua  and  planet  cuincide ;  for  irra- 
diation requires  aa  ertensian  of  the 
loauBODS  body  beyond  itm  ^pi^<I*9 
one^  and  hero  tkete  is  nana   There- 
fore the  ime  edge  of  Ihe  planet 
will  be  seen  kere  only,    wkme  it 
will  appear  like  a  small  protmsioa 
from  the  dinsrasked  disc.  This  pro- 
trasian  is  eaOed  by  some  ttie  Inaet 
dfiy,  aad  tke  penod  between  its 
eztmetiea  at  Jagress  and  its  Ibnna- 
tion  at  egress  bmmIes  the  tknednnng 
which  Ike  loll  body  of  tke  pkmet 
ia  really  projected  en  tke  eon.  Now 
if  tke  estnaftion  af  tke  int«mal 
contacts  is  made,  not  by  the  black 
drop,  but  by  the  diminished  disc 
j&om  wkick  it  seeais  to  pRi4mde, 
the  transit  wiH    appear  to  begin 


earlier  and  to  end  later  than  it 
really  does,  and  the  observed  dura- 
tion will  foe  too  long ;  because  the 
diminished  disc  will  have  formed 
contact  and  passed  within  the  sun's 
limb  before  the  contact  of  tke  true 
edge  of  tke  planet,  as  exhibited  at 
the  moment  of  tke  bteakix^  of  ^bm 
Maek  drop;  aad  at  egreei  tke  dt* 
miniskeddisc  will  appear  not  yet 
to  kave  reaeked  tke  son's  limb  when 
tiie  tree  contact  has  already  eaased 
Hbe  formation  of  the  black  devp. 
Therefore,  as  the  determinataon  ctf 
the  parallax  depends  entirely  on  i^ 
daration  of  tke  tmnsit  as  observed 
at  diAvent  stations^  aay  error  <rf 
this  kind,  made  either  l^  tke  ob- 
server or  the  inter|»«ter  of  his 
stetements,  must  be  Mai  to  tke  te- 
salting  calculations;  and  it  was 
thus  ^t  Encke  was  led  into  a  aus-r 
take  by  obscurities  in  1^  aceomoAs 
tkat  ke  investigated. 

The  transit  was  witnessed  at  the 
several  statioas  under  verjr  various 
CHtsamstaaces,  and  with  veiy  vari- 
ouB  notions  in  the  minds  of  the 
observers  regarding  Hie  diftrent 
phases  of  what  they  saw.  Among 
them  the  blad^  drop,  both  atiagress 
and  egress,  was  certainly  noted  by 
Father  HeU  at  Wardhns,  and  Wales 
at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  their  col- 
leagoes,  without  knowing  that  it 
really  belonged  to  the  disc  of 
Venus.  At  St.  Joseph  itwascaagfat 
by  Ghappe  at  ingress  but  missed  at 
egress ;  and  it  was  missed  altogetker 
by  Cook  at  Otaheite,  who,  however, 
thought  Ihat  he  saw  aa  atmospheiie 
ring  sarrounding  the  pkmet.  In 
these  records  Encke  faOM  te  lot  off 
the  times  of  true  contact,  but  Mr. 
Stone  has  certainly  succeeded;  and, 
after  a  careful  investigation,  aad  a 
mathematical  analysis  of  ihe  varices 
accounts,  he  shows  that  the  transit 
gave,  in  fact,  a  parallax  of  S'^'pi, 
which  fidrly  agrees  with  Ae  result 
obtained  at  the  oppositien  of  Mars. 
J.B. 


*  3fr.  Ston€,  wbo  m&y  now  he  justly  said  to  stand  in  the  for«moct  zank  of  C^g 
astronomen,  has  been  presented  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Boyal  AstsonomicaL 
Society  for  this  and  various  other  works  of  h^h  importance. 
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ALEXANDER  POPE. 


I. 


rpHERE  are  some  topics,  cnrions 
X  enough  in  their  day,  the  in- 
terest of  which  has  ahnost  wholly 
passed  by.  They  may  be  placed 
amongst  the  worn-out  clothes  of 
literature,  threadbare  with  frequent 
friction,  dusty  and  moth-eaten  frt>m 
reoent  neglect^  so  that  one  feels  an 
instinctive  dislike  to  touching  them, 
and  is  content  to  let  them  decay 
unheeded  on  their  pegs.  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  the  chuice  discovery 
or  Ihe  painstaking  researches  of 
a  UtUraieur  bring  to  light  a  sug- 
gestive fact  hitherto  un&own,  and 
the  old  g^arments  are  taken  down 
once  more  to  be  brushed,  cleaned, 
and  inspected.  New  discoveries 
revive  an  obsolete  interest^  but  in 
literature,  as  in  life,  the  want  of 
novelty  is  to  some  minds  a  serious 
drawback  to  enjoyment.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  sound  reasons  for  re- 
verting sometimes  to  topics  which, 
like  that  selected  for  this  article, 
have  passed  into  the  peaceful  domain 
of  literary  histoiy,  and  it  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  call  attention 
once  more  to  an  illustrious  poet 
who  holds,  and  must  always  hold,  a 
high  place  in  English  Hterature. 
Another  reason  for  attempting  to 
dig  a  little  once  more  in  a  mine 
that  has  been  worked  so  vigorously 
in  former  years,  may  be  found  in 
several  recent  publications,  the 
titles  of  which  are  given  at  the  foot 
of  this  page.^ 

The  life  of  Pope  promised  us 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Elwin  has 
been  so  long  in  preparation  that 
our  curiosity  regarding  it  has  well- 


nigh  died  out  by  waiting.  Yei 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  whei 
it  does  appear  it  will  not  onlj 
famish  a  rare  literaiy  ircat  ha: 
will  supply  a  lacuna  in  oar  litenir 
annals.  Mr.  Elwin  has  judged 
truly  that  the  biography  of  Pope 
remains  yet  to  be  written.  Ajni 
memoir  abounds  with  crude  invefl- 
tions.  Owen  Ru^ead  compiled  lus 
memoir  from  original  manoBcripte, 
and  has  preserved  a  few  impor- 
tant biographical  &cts ;  hot  of  tk 
552  pages  which  form  the  Tolmoi 
we  are  within  bounds  in  sajinf 
that  400  are  wholly  useless,  being 
devoted  to  extracts  from  thepoetij, 
declamatory  criticism,  and  remarb 
on  Warton's  essay.  Lefc  no  m 
read  the  book  who  cannot  he  aadf* 
fied  with  a  few  grains  of  wheat 
amidst  a  bushel  of  chaff.  Dr. 
Johnson's  Life,  on  the  contaiy, 
is  in  some  respects  perhaps  one  of 
his  finest  pieces  of  bu^raphict! 
criticism,  but  the  main  interest  is 
critical  rather  than  biographiciL 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Bowles,  a  '  piettj 
poet '  and  an  amiable  man,  bat  gsr- 
rulous,  undignified,  and  dyspeptic 
has  injured  Pope  by  misrepreseiita- 
tions  and  perverse  suspicions,  ud 
has  lowered  his  own  repatation  br 
a  fruitless  controversy.  In  }b. 
Boscoe's  memoir  there  is  some 
solid  worth,  but  the  dalness  of  tb 
book  is  wholly  intolerable.  A  ho- 
graphy  that  pleases  nobodj  might 
as  weU  never  have  been  produced. 

By  far  the  most  readable  life  of 
Pope  which  we  possess  at  preeoit  '^ 
that  of  Mr.  Carruthers ;  inideed  ^ 
small  and  admirably  written  Toloioe 


>  The  Globe  Edition.  The  Poetical  Works  ^Alexander  Pdpe,  Edited  iritii  NoUs  asd 
Introductory  Memoir,  by  Adolphns  William  Ward,  MJL   MnAmilliw  ^  Oo.,  1S69. 

Butoricd  Skeiekes  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second,  By  Mn.  Olii^iant.  2  toIs. 
Blackwood,  1869. 

Clarendon  Frees  Series.  Pope,  Eeaay  on  Man,  Edited  by  Mark  Patdeon,  ED.  Oikri 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1869. 
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tfa.e  only  biogprapbj  of  the  poet 
lat  deserves  to  be  popular.  For 
eueral  readers  it  leaves  little  to  be 
efiired,  but  students  of  Pope  will 
robably  agree  with  ns,  that  it  is 
3arcely  on  a  scale  commensurate 
rith.  ^e  subject^  and  that,  in  the 
lodesfc  language  of  the  writer,  it 
can  be  considered  onlj  as  a  con- 
ribation  towards  the  history  of 
'ope  and  his  times.'  Mr.  Carru- 
hers'  edition  of  the  poet  is  excellent, 
nd  tbe  editor  of  the  '  Globe  '  Pope 
bows  tbe  value  in  which  he  holds 
t  by  the  use  he  has  made  of  it,  and 
>y  bis  just  acknowledgment  that  it 
8  tbe  only  edition  of  the  poet  that 
xas  any  claims  to  completeness. 
^r.  Ward's  compact  memoir  has 
been  carefully  and  judiciously  com- 
piled. The  style  of  the  biography 
Ls  occasionally  obscure  and  inflated, 
bat  tbe  writer  has  a  masterly  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  and  his 
critical  sagacity  is  rarely  at  fault. 
Tbe  volume,  moreover,  like  the 
other  volumes  of  this  beautiful 
series,  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
typographical  skill. 

Poets  speak  to  mankind  in  their 
-works,  and  of  many  of  highest  mark 
it  is  strange  how  little  we  know 
beyond  what  their  poems  tell  us. 
But  Pope  lived  in  a  comparatively 
modem  era.     With  the  exception 
of  Svnft,  and  eyen  this  exception  is 
doubtful,  he  held  the  foremost  place 
among  men  of  letters  in  an  age 
wbichhas  gained  no  small  share  of  its 
reputation  by  literature.     In  poetry 
he  was  not  less  certainly  the  king 
of  men  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  than 
Shakespeare  was  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.     The  lues  BosweU 
Ziana  was  unknown  to  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries,  and  even  in  our  so 
called  Augustan  age  was  scarcely 
in  its  incipient  stages;   neverthe- 
less Pope's  career  has  been  made 
familiar  through  a  vast  variety  of 
controversies,  by  letters,  diaries,  and 
newspaper  gossip,  so  that  the  bio- 
grapher need  not  be  deterred  by 
lack  of  material  from   doing  full 


justice  to  a  fruitful  theme.  What 
does  Mrs.  OHphant  mean  by  speak- 
ing of  the  'few  traces  of  a  real 
human  life  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Pope's  history,'  of  the  '  barren  tale 
filled  from  beginning  to  end  with 
shadows  instead  of  realities '  ?  The 
statement  passes  our  understand- 
ing. We  may  not  be  as  familiar 
with  Pope  as  we  are  with  John- 
son, Cowper,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
but  assuredly  there  is  not  one  of 
Pope's  contemporaries  who  stands 
out  upon  the  canvas  with  more  ab- 
solute distinctness.  From  the  day 
when  the  precocious  boy  *  lisped 
in  numbers,'  until  the  day  when 
the  famous  poet  was  laid  to  rest 
with  the  parents  whom  he  loved, 
Pope's  career  lies  open  before  us. 
Mr.  Conington,  whose  recent  and 
premature  death  ail  lovers  of 
literature  must  deplore,  said  with 
perfect  truth  that  to  form  an  in- 
dependent judgment  on  all  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  Pope's  biography 
has  g^Yen  rise  would  require  a 
special  study,  not  of  months  but  of 
years ;  and  he  remarked  with  equal 
justice  that  '  there  is  probably  no 
English  author  whose  life  can  be 
compared  with  Pope's  as  a  suc- 
cession of  petty  secrets  and  third- 
rate  problems.'  All  this  is  undeni- 
able. Pope  loved  mystery  and  de- 
lighted in  subterfuges ;  he  was 
seldom  thoroughly  ingenuous,  and 
it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the 
man  from  the  author.  Neverthe- 
less the  poet  lived  all  his  life 
through  in  a  glass  house,  and  from 
the  anecdotes  of  Spence  (the  Bos- 
well  of  Pope),  from  the  voluminous 
correspondence  of  his  contempora- 
ries, and  from  the  quarrels  which 
served  to  keep  men  of  letters  alive 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  can 
gather  up  almost  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  about  him.  Some  of  the 
more  prominent  facts,  familiar 
though  they  ought  to  be,  are  worth 
recording  once  more,  for  Pope  in 
the  present  day  is  mainly  regarded 
as    a  great  English    classic,  and, 
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beizig  a  clamc,  Imw,  we  fear,  fewer 
readers  than  so  admirable  &  writer 
deserves. 

n. 

Pope  cannot  be   said   to   bare 
started  fayonrably  in  the  race  o{ 
life.     He  was  deformed  and  be  was 
sicklj;  but,  thanks  to  the  tender 
assi&ities  of  bis  mother  and  bis 
nnrse,  the  fedala  boy  wa«  reared  in 
safety,  azid  b^an  soon  to  give  proof 
that  what  ITatore  bad  demed  in  one 
direction  dbe  badjbestowed  lavisUy 
in  another.   The '  little  nightingale/ 
as  he  waa  called — iar  bis  voice  was 
as  sweet  in  diildbood  as  bis  eyes 
were  remarkable  for  beanty  in  after 
years' — ^was  a  poet  almost  from  the 
cradle,  aaeid  it  is  interesting  to  read 
of  the  yonng  genins,  considerably 
under    twelve,  paying   a  visit  to 
Will's  Coffee-house  in  order  to  see, 
if  batfor  a  moment,  his  great  poetical 
predeoesaor,  John    Dr^den.      Tbe 
early  li&  of  tbe  poet  is  associated 
with  Windsor  Forest^  and  there  was 
once  a  fianaons  beecb-tree  dedicated 
to*  bis  memory,  which  has  since 
periabed  in  a   storm.    There,  he 
tells  US,  be  stndied  as  constantly  as 
be  conld   for  some  years,  ana  it 
speaks  well  for  his  determinaiioa 
that  at  fifteen  be  should  have  gone 
alone  to  Lond(Hi  to  learn  Freneb 
and  Italian.    Befiore  the  youth  was 
eighteen  be  associated  with  men  of 
letters,  and  won  more  praise  than 
at  that  period  be  merited.     Any 
one  who  reads  the  'Pastorals'  in 
our  day,  a  feat  whicb  Mrs*  Oiiphant 
deokires  herself  unable  to  aocom- 
plish,  will  marvel  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  tiiese  poems  attracted  the 
attention  of  men  like  Congreve  and 
Lovd   Somers.    Pope   was  appre- 
dated  from  tbe  first,  and  bad  not, 
like  some  poets,  to  struggle  thvougk 
a  long  period  of  neflpleet.    Before 
he  was  twenty  he   had  won  tba 
friendship  of  Wycharley ;  be£»e  be 
was  twentyufour  be  was  praised  by 
Addison  in  tbe  Spectator^  and  gained 
the  friendahip,  which  was  not  des*^ 


tiaed  to  be  permaneiii^  of  ikal  pot 
literaiy  leader.  A  year  laier,  W 
wasintroduoedto  Sw^asd  ^hnm^ 
Swift  to  the  most  eoDSfrnxm 
statesmen  of  the  aga.  Tfaispoja. 
larity  bad  its  drawbacks,  for  em 
mintttersof  staite  were  aceattoned 
vx  those  days  to  froc[Bflut  taven 
and  to  drink  bard.  Pope  tiied^ 
life  for  awhile,  but  it  profed  too 
much  for  bim,  as  one  of  his  earliest 
and  best  frieiids  foretold.  4  beg 
of  you  earnestly,'  writes  Sv  WilliaB 
Tmmboll,  ^to  get  out  of  all  iaTos 
company,  and  fly  away  tanqium  er 
inceiidio.  What  a  misery  is  it  fir 
yon  to  be  destroyed  by  the  fbofeb 
kindness  (it  is  all  one  whether  rai 
or  pretended)  of  those  who  are  tide 
to  bear  the  poison  of  had  wineiid 
to  engage  you  in  so  unequal  a  ooa 
bat!^ 

Pc^ie's  fint  friendeb^  fer 

The  fair-haired  Martha  and  Tfli««biim 

dates  about  thia  period  or  alitfr 
earlier,  and  this  frienddb^  to  lU 
we  shall  refer  risewbere^  iafliieMed 
bis  whole  life.  The  poafskta 
Mr.  GamMlifini  inHunas  as,  en  fltzll 

preserved  at  MapfedaziuM^aid^ 
maaaion  in  wbick  the  yaaif  bdis 
welcomed  their  pooBoei  edonr 
'  eontirfkiee  in  tbe  BK)st  perfcct  sak 

witb  its  fine  avrase  of  elai  v^ 
spacioofl  lawn,  and  fiorms  one  cf  cv 
best  speciflifiBS  of  KKfahnttae »; 
ehitectnre  un^ioiled  by  iuovete.' 
It  is  only  tea  miles  from  BbM. 
and  Pofe,  who,  aotwithstan^kri 
weakness,  wbb  a  good  h0BMBt% 
would  reck  little  oi  ii»'j^^ 
which  sepaorated  him  firaai  ^ 
lady-hxves^  To  both  of  ihioM|>^ 
a  quarrel,  obeenzeto  bis  UogE^ih0i| 
psjrted  him  from  Tma^  Ai  I^ 
wiote  witb  a  gaUaatir  ftel  «» 
tolewated  and  wdead  eaqactid  0 
tHat  age^  but  wbiib  seonde  ndi- 
euloaa  eoougb  in  oai^  That  P«F 
ever  hada geanise kwe afttf «e0 
unlikely,  but  be  gamed  as  dontt 
several  iSftwinl^  admimfl^  www" 
who  Uked  to  dsal  with  Uai,  IMritfi* 
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l»  flirt  widi  Inm^M  ibe  ixat  poet  of 
the  day,  wtmieB.  who  could  forgiye 
liis  satiras  againfit  the  sex  in  oon- 
ai<ieiraiaoa  of  his  preferttice.  for 
tlxexnaelyefl. 

To  Sir  WiUiua  Tmmbiill,  Pope 

^was  indebted  for  the  snggestioii  that 

lie    Bboold  translate  the  Biad.    It 

^was  a  rrand  achieTement»  if  not  a 

succesttiil  tnnslatioQ,  and  we  maj 

say  of  it  what  Gk>ldamith  wrote  cf 

his   inoomparable   fiction:    'There 

are  a  hundred  fiiolts  in  this  thing, 

and  a  hundred  things  might  be  said 

to  prove  them  beantieB;   bat  it  is 

needless.'    About  the  time  that  he 

commenoed  it  Pope  wn^ :  'Uttve 

the  greatest,  proof  in  nature  of  the 

aTunsing  power  of   poetiy,  for  it 

takes  me  up    so    eaticelj  that   I 

Bcareel J  see  what  ia  passiBg  under 

my  nose,  and  hear  nothang  that  is 

said  about  me.'    This  passage  may 

renoind  the  reader  of  a  sinular  r^ 

BEiark  in  Cowper's  lettera  when  he 

ivas  engaged  upon  the  same  wEffk. 

*  1  am  the  bnsieBt  man,'  he  wrote, 

'  that  ever  lived  sequestered  as  I  do, 

and  am  never  i<Ue.    My  days  ac- 

oordingly  roll  away  with  a  most 

tremendous  rapidity.' 

The  fa^Tiffl«>iM^Ma  c^  fJiy  Siad 
hroogkt  the  poet  fioae  and  5,ooo2. 
to  boot.  Soon  after  the  pul^atioii 
of  the  first  volume  he  removed  with 
his  pavents  to  Ghiswidc,  where  his 
ftther diediii  1717.  Afewmonths 
after  this  h»s,  which  he  depkred 
with  sineere  affection,  the  poet 
boQf^t  a  smaU  estate  at  Twicken- 
hsTOj  whkh  is  as  doaely  associated 
witfi  Pope  aa  Bydal  Mount  is  with 
Wordsworth  or  Abbotslbrd  with 
Scott.  The  senile  happmess  whidi 
the  post  ef  the  ExoiMrnon  enjoyed, 
the  hearty  wholesome  out«>door  life 
led  by  Seett  before  his  gpreat  trial 


eame  upon  hxn^  were  altogether  hsl* 
known  to  Pope.  The  brwth  of  the 
monntaixia  was  a  ddight  unfelt  by 
him,  and  so  also  wae  the  ^Imdid 
idiysicsl  health  oijoyed  by  those  two 
great  poets  of  our  centnry.  He 
never  hved  under  the  eye  of  naitare, 
hot  always  under  the  eye  of  Grab 
Street  critics  and  of  riivals  wise 
envied  his  genins  even  more  than 
they  admired  it.  The  record  of 
Pope's  life  from  171 8  to  1744,  when 
he  passed  away  firam  men,  is.  a 
record  of  strong  friendships  on  the 
one  side  and  bitter  hatreds  (how 
bitter  let  tiie  Dunciad  declare)  upon 
tiie  other.  Moreover,  it  was  darxng 
this  period  of  high  reputation  that 
he  indulged  in  many  of  those  arti* 
fices  wluch  are  tiiue  perplexity  of 
his  .hBQgrapher&  Let  us  remeniber, 
however,  when  we  blame  Pope  far 
degtadingv  aa  he  sometimes  doi^ 
degrade^  hie  great  ff  eniua,  how  ua- 
fibvourable  to  m<H!sI  eievatioa  was 
the  age  in  whi^  he  lived,  and  that 
mnch  which  we  deplore  in  luoami^it 
be  due  to  eonstitutkmal  infirmity. 
Truly  does  M.  Sainfte^Beuve  say: 
*L'histoire  naturelle  de  Pope  est 
bios  simple ;  les  d^licais,  a-t-on  dit, 
sont  malhensenx,  et  hii  il  ^tait  deux 
fois  d^heat,  d^lkat  d'esprit,  dilioat 
et  infirme  de  corps;  il  ^tsit  deoz 
fi>is  irritable.'' 

Pope,  like  Gowper,  was  little  of 
a  traveller.  He  was  generons  enough 
to  propose  joining  his  friend  Bishop 
Atterbury  in  exile,  and  once  also  he 
talked  of  Tnaking  a  journey  to  Italy 
to  meet  Lady  Mary  Wordey  Mon- 
tagu, but  he  never  left  England, 
and  his  aequaintanee  with  his  own 
eonntry  was  extremely  limited.  He 
frequently  made  short  excursions^ 
and  at  Bath  his  little  figure  waa 
fiunihar   to  ftshioTiaWe  locmgeBr; 


'  Kr.  Jttn  Fonlwr  take*  an  opponte  Tiew  of  the  subject  when  he  writes: '  Genhui 
ottjBOL  eflbcta  its  hig^bost  gains  in  a  balance  of  irbat  the  world  counts  for  disadTantage 
and  loss;  md  it  has  fairly  been  made  matter  of  doubt  if  Pope's  body  had  beni 
less  crooked  whether  his  verses  would  hare  been  so  straipfat.'  Unfortonately  tar  this 
aa|;nmeiit»  a  erookednesa  of  nature  is  not  seldom  visible  in  l^ipeV  poetry;  much  that 
Wtt  lament  in*  his  life  and  writings  was,  probably,  due  to  a  mnenble'oonstitution,  and  he 
woold  hnre  beea  a  greater  poet.hadhs  besn  a  hisalthier  man. 
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but  he  never  saw  a  monntaiiif  or 
took  a  coast  rojrage,  and  be  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  onr  finest 
scenery.  The  removal  from  Bin- 
field  to  Chiswick  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  grand  eras  of  laa  life,  and 
when,  two  years  afterwards,  he  took 
the  lease  of  a  honse  and  played  the 
part  of  a  landscape  gardener  on  five 
acres  at  Twickenham,  it  probably 
cansed  him  as  mnch  excitement  as 
an  Englishman  of  our  day  wonld 
feel  upon  leaving  his  native  land  for 
Canada  or  New  Zealand.  Of  the 
villa  he  was  prond,  for  he  owed  it 
to  his  poetry  as  Scott  owed  Abbots- 
ford  to  the  Waverley  novels,  and 
one  cannot  but  regret  that  a  honse 
so  closely  associated  with  the  genius 
of  Pope  does  not  still  exist  to  en- 
shrine his  memory.  Landscape- 
gardening  was  not  studied  in  those 
days  as  it  has  been  studied  since, 
and  much  of  the  poet's  work  on 
his  estate  was  of  a  meretricious 
kind  which  is  happily  rarely  to  be 
met  with  now. 

He  spent  above  i,oooZ.  on  his 
g^tto,  and  this  is  his  description  of 
It: 

From  the  river  Thames,  you  see  thro' 
my  arch  up  a  walk  of  the  wilderness,  to  a 
kmd  of  open  temple,  whollj  compos'd  of 
shells  in  the  rustic  manner ;  and  from  that 
distance  under  the  temple  you  look  down 
thro*  a  sloping  arcade  of  trees,  and  see 
the  sails  on  the  river  passing  suddenly  and 
vanishing,  as  thro'  a  perspective  glass. 
When  you  shut  the  doors  of  this  grotto,  it 
becomes  on  the  instant  from  a  luminous 
room,  a  camera  obscura ;  on  the  walls  of 
which  all  objects  of  the  river,  hills,  woods 
and  boats  are  forming  a  moving  picture  in 
their  visible  radiations;  and  when  you 
have  a  mind  to  light  it  up,  it  affords  you  a 
very  different  scene.  It  is  finished  with 
shells  interspersed  with  pieces  of  looking- 
glass  in  angular  forms ;  and  in  the  ceiling 
is  a  star  of  the  same  material,  at  which 
when  a  lamp  (of  an  orbicular  figure  of  thin 
alabaster)  is  hung  in  the  middle,  a  thousand 
pointed  rays  glitter,  and  are  refiected  over 
the  place. 

Pope  was  evidently  delighted 
with  his  achievement,  which  most 
men  now-a-days  will  regard  as 
utterly  contemptible ;  and  Mr.  Car- 


ruthers  pablishes  a  ooTrespofodeDtt 
in  which  the  poet,  not  four  yean  be. 
fore  his  death,  thanks  Dr.  Oliver  of 
Bath  and  two  of  his  fiiends  for  their 
contributions  to  his  '  playthisg.' 
The  Doctor  in  his  reply  writes  afiter 
this  quaint  fashion : 

Sir,  you  make  this  month  tedkras  hj  p» 
mising  to  see  me  in  the  next  I  bsptu 
meet  you  in  a  state  of  healtili  lilseiy  to  keif 
you  many  years  ahove  groond;  bntvlM- 
ever  the  world  is  robbed  of  yoa  whm  cc 
you  be  better  deposited  than  in  jonr  (yn 
grotto?  for  I  know  you  hare  no  amlxtica 
to  be  laid  near  kings,  and  lie  vImr  fc 
will,  your  own  works  must  be  joar  ereh 
lasting  monument. 

Many  pleasant  glimpses  are  girec 
us  of  the  poet  in  connection  with 
his   small   estate  at  Twickenbaai, 
and  some  which  are  not  pleassot 
or  favourable  to  his  memory.   Pope 
affected  to  live  the  life  of  a  redow; 
but  his  was  the  seclosion  of  a  hub 
of  letters,   able  to   gather  raid 
him  all  who  were  iUustrioas  in  ^ 
world  of  literature   and  many  of 
the    aristocratic    personages  who 
mled  in  the  world  of  faBhion.  We 
forget  the    poet's    bickerings  ud 
literary  dishonesties  when  we  see 
him  at  his  villa  in  the  tocktj  of 
warm  admirers  and  Mends.  'Pope/ 
said  Warburton,  after  spending  » 
week  at  Twickenham,  *  is  as  goodt 
companion  as  a  poet,  and  what  b 
more  appears  to  be  as  good  a  tool 
At  one  time  Swift  paid  him  a  visit 
of  four  months,  and  the  two  gr»^ 
satirists  went  in  company  to  tb 
little  court  of  the  Princess  of  Wal« 
at  Leicester  House  and  at  BicIiiDOBd 
Hill     A  brilliant  scene  must  tiat 
court  of  the  Opposition  sometiofl 
have    presented   when  Gay  wd 
Swift,  Arbnthnot  and  Pope  chatted 
in  the    saloons  or  gossiped  witi 
Mary  Bellenden,  *  soft  and  feir  « 
down,'     and     *  youth's    youDgest 
daughter,  sweet  LepelJ,'  in  the  gav 
dens  of   the    palace.     Sometimes 
the  pleasure    of  a  lonely  i«nWe 
with  a  beauty  of  the  court  charmed 
the  poet's  fancy  if  it  did  not  affect 
his  heart     '  Mrs.  Lepell,'  he  once 
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MTFote  to  Teresa  Blount,  'walked 
lirith  me  three  or  fonr  hours  by 
moonlight,  and  we  met  no  creature 
of  anj  qnalitj  but  the  king,  who 
gave  audience  to  the  vice-clmmber- 
lain  all  alone  under  the  garden  wall. ' 

Bolingbroke  was  also  a  frequent 
guest  at  Twickenham,  and  Pope 
visited  his  lordship  at  Dawlej,  ftt>m 
'whence  he  writes  one  day  that  they 
had  nothing  for  dinner  but  mutton 
broth,  beans  and  bacon,  and  a  barn- 
door fowl.  One  nighty  we  are  told, 
and  the  anecdote  is  characteristic 
of  the  period,  after  the  poet  had 
been  dining  at  Dawley,  Lord 
Bolingbroke  sent  him  home  in  a 
coach  and  six.  'A  small  bridge 
about  a  mile  from  Pope's  residence 
vras  broken  down,  and  the  postilion 
taking  the  water,  the  coach  came 
in  contact  with  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
and  was  overturned.  Before  the 
coachman  could  get  to  Pope's  assis- 
tance, the  water  had  reached  the 
knots  of  his  periwig.  The  glass 
w^as  broken,  and  he  was  rescued, 
but  not  until  he  had  received  a 
severe  wound  in  his  right  hand 
which  for  some  time  disqualified 
faim  for  writing.'  Whereupon 
Voltaire,  who  was  at  Dawley,  wrote 
to  the  poet  in  a  strain  which  sounds 
ineffably  absurd  in  modem  ears,  say- 
ing, that  the  water  was  not  Hippo- 
crene's  or  it  would  have  respected 
him,  and  adding,  *  Is  it  possible  that 
those  fingers  which  have  written 
the  '*Bape  of  the  Lock"  and  the 
**  Criticism,"  which  have  dressed 
Homer  so  becomingly  in  an  English 
coat^  should  have  been  so  barbar- 
ously treated  ? '  * 

One  of  Pope's  latest  and-  sin- 
cerest  friendships  was  with  Spence, 
^a  good-natured  harmless  little 
soul,'  according  to  Walpole,  *but 
more  hke  a  silver  penny  than  a 


genius.'  Pope  vidited  the  honest 
clergyman  and  anecdote-monger  at 
Oxford,  and  the  pleasant  letter  in 
which  Spence  describes  the  inter- 
view to  his  mother  is  worth  re- 
cording. It  was  written  in  1735, 
nine  years  before  the  death  of  the 
poet. 

Monday  last  after  dinner,  according  tp 
the  good  sauntering  custom  that  I  use  here 
every  day,  I  was  lolling  at  a  coffee-house 
half  asleep,  and  half  reading  something 
about  Prince  Eugene  and  the  armies  on 
the  Rhine,  when  a  ragged  boy  of  an  ostler 
came  in  to  me  with  a  little  scrap  of  paper 
not  half  an  inch  broad  which  contained  the 
following  words,  *  Mr.  Pope  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Spence  at  the  Ooss  Inu 
just  now.'  You  may  imagine  how  pleased 
I  was;  and  that  I  hobbled  thither  as  fast 
as  my  spindleshanks  would  caiTy  me. 
There  I  found  him  quite  fatigued  to  death, 
with  a  thin  face  lengthened  |at  least  two 
inches  beyond  its  usual  appearance.  H^ 
had  been  to  take  his  last  loave  of  Lord 
Peterborough ;  and  came  away  in  a  chariot 
of  his  lordship's,  that  holds  but  one  person 
for  quick  trarelling.  When  he  was  got 
within  about  three  miles  of  Oxford,  coming 
down  a  hill  in  Bagly  wood,  he^  saw  two 
gentlemen  and  a  lady  sitting  in  distress  by 
the  wayside.  Near  Uiem  lay  a  chaise  over- 
turned, and  half  broken  to  pieces ;  in  the 
fall  of  which  the  poor  lady  had  her  arm 
broke.  Mr.  Pope  had  the  go6dneas  to 
stop  and  offer  her  his  chariot  to  cany  her 
to  Oxford  for  help;  and  so  walked  the 
three  miles  in  the  very  midst  of  a  close 
sultry  day,  and  came  in  dreadfully  fatigued. 
An  inn,  though  designed  for  a  place  of  rest, 
is  but  ill-iuited  to  a  man  that* s  really  tired ; 
so  I  prevailed  on  him  to  go  to  my  room, 
where  I  got  him  a  little  dinner,  and  where 
he  enjoyed  himself  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Pope  was  on  terms  of  familiarity 
with  many  persons  of  noble  birth/ 
but  he  knew  his  own  value  too 
well  to  be  guilty  of  sycophancy. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  there  are  expres« 
sions  in  his  letters  which  savour  of 
this  vice,  as  when  he  tells  the  Earl 
of  Marchmont,  shortly  before  his 
death,  that  he  desires  chiefly  to 


'  ^e  Prince,  afterwards  Qeorge  II.,  must  have  been  occasionally  at  Twickenham,  for 
I>r.  Johnson  records  that  Pope  once  slumbered  at  his  own  table  while  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  talking  of  poetry.  No  doubt  the  talk  on  such  a  subject  was  stupid  enough,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  intellect  of  the  speaJcer,  and  perhaps  under  the  circumstances  the 
poet^a  want  of  politeness  may  be  forgiven.  We  wonder  whether  he  ever  nodded  in  his 
chair  when  Gay  and  Arbuthnot,  Warburton  and  St.  John  were  seated  at  his  board  ? 
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Kre  for  his  atke ;  Imt  eompliiniwiary 
jknem  myeti  m  ihe8&  weed  cnr- 
leni  ia  polite  society,  snd  mesai 
little.  Mr.  Canraihers  repeats  the 
story  that  Pope  dedined  the  hoaosr 
of  a  visit  &om  Queen  Caroline,  bat 
adds  to  it  this  eonuneiit : 

Had  Pope  been  ambitious  of  conxtly 
distinctioii,  be  could  hare  had  Cttle  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  accesi  to  tba  queen,  who 
ma  fond  of  being  consideied  the  patrooeM 
of  learning  and  genius.  ELe  did  not  affect 
such  honours,  bi^  he  could  nerer  have  re- 
fused a proflbred visit  from  her  Majesty; 
ha  would  ladier  have  exulted,  dressed  in  his 
best  suit  of  black  velvet,  his  tie-wig,  and 
small  sword,  to  lead  the  gracious  Gutdine 
round  his  lauial  dncus,  and  thoough  his 
grotto. 

For  the  sake  of  fir^ndship  he 
deelined  another  honovr  aaore  aG-> 
•eptaUe  to  ai  man  of  letters  tham  a 
Tint  from  royaltj.  In  1741,  Pope 
and  Warbarfcon  visited  Qxfoxd  to- 
gether^and  xt  was  proposed  to 
ooD&r  upon  the  poet  the  degxee  of 
Doctor  of  CTiril  Law,  and  upon 
the  dmne  the  titie  of  D.D.  As 
&r  as  conoems  Wiarborton,  'in- 
tiigae  and  envy/  aooording  to 
Biahnp>  finrd,  de&ated  this  schenoe, 
and  Pope  vsaolred  to  suffer  w^ 
his  frmd.  *I  w3i  be  doctored 
with  jon,'  he  said,  ^or  not  at  aU.' 
He  med  three  years  after  this, 
on  May  30,  1744,  laaidng  the 
vrinoiipal  part  of  his  propwiy  to 
Martha  Bkmnt  for  her  life.  There 
is  a  horrible  Btorj  told  in  Dr.  John- 
son's biography,  whioh  is  not  only 
highly  imjwofaaU^  bat  aopeazs  to 
ladc  all  evidence*  '  While  he  was 
yet  capaUe  of  amnsement  and  eoar 
vevaation,  as  ho  was  one  day  sitting 
in  the  air  with  Lord  Bolmglvoke 
and  Lord  Marohmont,  he  saw  his 
fiuronnta  Mairtiia  Blmai  at  the 
bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  asked 
Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and  hand 
her  up^  B<^iagbvoke,  not  liking 
htsernnd,  crosiKd  his  legs  and  aat 
still;  bofc  Lord  Mardbnont,  who 
was  Toni^ier  and  less  captions, 
waited  on  the  lady,  who  when  he 


eametoheraskad,  ''Whsli^klMMi 
dead  yet?"' 

The  unlikelihood  (^  this  wecdflie 
is  obvious.  If  MaHha  bad  hm 
cold-hearted  enongh  toforgctaltke 
last  the  friendship  of  a  li£etiaK,B 
is  scarcely  poesible  she  would  hirt 
given  vent  to  her  feehngs  befon  a 
Mend  of  the  poot,  at  the  tbj 
moment  too  in  whidi  he  m 
leading  her  towards  him.  Ik 
Ward  does  not  record  this  aneodak, 
and  we  nu^  timeibre  condndeiloa 
not  accept  it  as  gemuae.  Qnlji 
month  or  two  b^re,  Pope  bad  ei> 
pressed,  for  Martha  Blount  tbeoGfi 
affectionate  interest,  and  we  voU 
net  willin^y  believe  thatbisfiMoi 
ship  received  so  nngrat^alaretDo. 
Where  Johnson  he«rd  the  atoij  i» 
are  not  told,  b«t  it  reeeiveB  boc» 
roborationfirom  Speneeywhecpoteik 
as  Mr.  Canratben  dhserv«,anniik 
of  Warbnrton's  that  (pit  'waa  mij 
observable  dnznag  Pope's  last  i- 
ness  that  Mrs.  Bkiant's  conuBg  is 
gave  a  new  torn  of  spizits  or  1 
tomp<»ary  stceagth  to  him.' 

There  were  three  things  dear  to 
Pope  npon  tiiis  earth — his  paiai% 
his  firiends,  and  his  fiime ;  there  wa 
one  thing  he  hated  persistoitlj  vitk 
the  ^diole  force  of  hjs  mind,  oaaiil;, 
the  critLcism.  whose  weaknen  op- 
posed itself  to  his  strength.  Ws 
never  find  in  him  what  we  fini  ii 
his    great    contemporarj^  Bishflf 

Berkeley — a  noUe,  self-disnTiBg  «- 
thnsiasm ;  he  had  no  special  ham 

of  moral  eviL,  bothewaaatbani^ 

good  hater  of  any  one  vbs  ^ 
tared  to  quoatiaa  bis  aovaieigii^iB 

the  realm  of  ktteiH.  Tbia  v» 
neither  amiable  ner  wise,  boi  tke 
evil  is  softened  down  when  we  OOP 
aider  the  age  and  the  maa.  The 
TinAlra  of  literatoie — and  tbe  to^ 
swarmed  with  them— iadslg^i 
in  the  grossest  penooai  sttacks. 
Nobody  was  spared  nnlesa  be  m^ 
fortunate  enongh  to  be  ohson^  w 
unless  he  had  too  stomg  aa  am 
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and  JeoBtocfcaciidgdtobefBsnlieH 
wiih  imputtiy.  lilo41uBg  ms  too 
sacred  to  be  exempied  fi»m  attack. 
The  fif^vie,  the  features,  the  Toioe, 
tlfee  aaa's  private  kabits,  were  hdd 
up  to  laughter,  and  ereiyone  wm 
conaidered  fabr  game  whoaa  raligioa 
CO*  polities  was  oppoeed  to  Viator  the 
libeller,  or  who  aadeicited  eofj  bj 
literavj  aaccees.  A  cripple,  whose 
bodily  weakneae  was  so  exixemt 
that  be  reqaired  an  atteadant  to 
dreaa  biaiy  who  pnofessed  a  fbitb 
that  wae  proscribed  bj  law,  and  who 
writhont  a  amversify  edacation.  rose 
hj  diat  of  study  aad  genius  to  be 
one  of  the  moot  conspionoiis  men  in 
JSnglandy  was  not  lUcely  to  eseape 
defaraetiosL  Pope,  faowerer,  eager  for 
the  fiay,  was  the  first  to  throw  down, 
the  gloYO.  He  rashedinto  the  acena 
bef<Mre  he  had  received  a  challenge, 
and  froin  the  day  when,  as  a  yoong 
poet,  he  provoked  Dennis  ia  tiie 
*  Essay  ea  CritidaBi,'  until  tiie  ckvjr 
—it  was  not  very  long  before  hss 
death — that  he  paUisl:^  i^  latest 
editioa  of  the  Daneuxd,  he  lived 
man  to  whea  literary  war&re 
as  the  breatin  of  life.  The  pea 
of  Gvab  Street  was  not  his  cmly 
eBeia7.  When  he  satinaed  FlnUips 
— *  nan^-pamby  FhilMps ' — ^in  the 
Ghicu^iian^  that  wortl^  is  saad  to 
have  hnzig  a  rod  up  at  Button's 
with  whidii  to  cast^te  thepoet- 
dwacf,  and  it  is  rdated  tint  when 
Pope  took  bia  wonted  walk  at 
Twickenham  he  nsed  to  carry 
pistols  and  to  take  with  him  ajarge 
dog.  How  passing  strange  it  seems 
to  read  sock  an  advertiseaieBt  as  the 
following,  written  by  the  first  poet 
of  his  age,  and  pabliafaed  ia  the 
DaifyFott,  Jane  14,  1728  ! 

WhaeUf  there  has  been  a  soiiiidaloiifl 
paper  eried  aloud  abont  the  streets,  under 
the  title  of '  A  Pop  upon  Pope/  inshniating 
that  I  WM  iphipped  in  Ham  Walks  cm 
Thondny  last :— This  is  to  give  notice,  that 
I  did  not  stir  ont  of  my  honse  at  Twicken- 
ham on  that  day ;  and  the  same  is  a  mali- 
ciona  and  ill-founded  seport. 

It  is  net  likely  that  this  publte 


notice,  eztraordinaTy  as  it  seems  to 
as,  startled  newspaper  readers  ia 
those  days,  for  men  who  wrote  too 
freely  were  freqneatly  ponashed  by 
this  kind  of  Lynch  law,  and  Defoe 
mentions  sevwal  attempts  that  were 
made  npon  his  person.  Pope,  feeble 
as  he  was  in  body,  was  free  from 
the  taint  of  cowardice,  and  langhed 
at  the  threats  of  his  opponents  jnat 
as  he  oGcaaionally  langhed  at  tifieir 
attaeks  on  paper.  He  coold  afford 
to  do  so  always,  but  sometimes  read 
them  with  bitterness.  Men  like 
Dennis,  Theobald,  and  Gibber  were 
not  likely  permanently  to  damage 
his  reputation,  bat  they  o^en 
toikched  him  to  the  qnick^  and  he 
fimnd  it  impossible  to  conceal  what 
he  felt.  'These  things  are  my 
diTeraioB,'  he  once  ezdabaed  with 
a  ghsfltly  smile,  bat  as  he  spoke  he 
writhed  ia  agony  like  a  man  nndep- 
going  an  operation.  His  more  not- 
able qnarrels  were  with  Addison  and 
with  Lady  Maoy  WoErtiey  Moataga. 
Li  the  first  ease,  it  ia  to  be  frarad» 
he  had  only  hizoself  to  biame.;  ia 
the  second,  the  pzovocafciaB  may 
have  come  from  Lac^  ^^nj,  hii 
Pope  had  no  right  to  reseat  what 
was  at  worst  a  lady's  &]ly,  and 
never  showed  himself  less  iie  man 
than  when  he  assailed  his  former 
friend.  Addison  has,  we  think, 
been  painted  in  too  fair  coloiirs  by 
his  admiiers,  and  espedalh'  by  the 
latest  and  greatest,  Ijord  'Macanfay. 
He  is  one  a£  the  most  deightfui  of 
writers,  bat  it  ie  deabtftti  whether 
he  was  tha  most  agreeable  ef  men. 
He  was  sizteeB  ycara  older  than 
Pope^  and  had  reached  the  snaiaEdt 
ef  the  meaatabi  irinn  the  yoanger 
poet  was  still  stmgaling  at  tiie 
There  should haTebeea m 
here,  for  the  paths  of  the  two 
weEedinvae.  Pope,  on  the  one  hand, 
wae  a  man  of  letters^  and  notkiag 
more.  .  He  owed  arerytfaong  te 
his  pen;  be  was  either  a  gieat 
poet,  an  intnriiiaMe  satirist,  or  he 
sank  at  onee  into  tha  comaasa 
herd      The  position   of  Addiaoa 
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-was  more  assured.  He  was  a 
'statesmaa  as  well  as  an  author,  he 
had  gained  one  of  the  highest  posts 
in  the  state,  he  had  won  fame,  wealth, 
and  a  countess  (though  that  the  ladj 
were  a  gain  may  he  questioned), 
and  if  Pope  besftt  him  in  verse, 
and  he  did  heat  him  incontestahty, 
he  could  not  approach  his  admirable 
prose,  which  remains  perhaps  un- 
equalled to  this  daj.  Addison  had 
his  faults,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  rancorous  iealousj  was  one 
of  them.  As  much  cannot  be  said 
of  Pope,  and  it  is  sad  to  believe  that 
the  keenest  satire  he  ever  penned 
was  written  unworthily. 

The  &mous  Ladj  Marj  contro- 
versy is  more  painful  still,  and  the 
disgrace  to  Pope  is  deeper.  There 
may  have  been  severe  provocation. 
The  pretty,  lively,  witty  woman  had 
been  flattered  by  Pope's  attentions, 
or  had  amused  herself  with  his 
strange  gallantry.  He  wrote  beau- 
tiful verses  in  her  praise,  and  once, 
according  to  her  own  report,  spoke 
words  of  love  in  her  ear.  The 
^woman  of  fiishion,'  as  Mrs.  Oliphant 
calls  her,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
and  the  poet's  love  was  turned  to 
deadly  hate.  His  unmanly  satire  of 
Lady  Maiy  is,  we  think,  the  worst 
act  of  Pope's  life,  for  the  story 
that  he  took  a  bribe  of  i,ooo{.  from 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to 
suppress  the  character  of  Atossa  is, 
to  say  the  leasts  not  proven,  despite 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  assertion  to  the  con- 
trary. Lady  Mary,  grossly  treated 
as  she  had  been,  retaliated  after  a 
gross  fiishion,  in  lines  sneering  at 
Pope's  deformity.  She  even  wrote 
to  Lord  Peterborough  to  ask  if  the 
poet's  disgusting  couplet  applied  to 
her — a  si^iificant  proof  of  &e  firank 
coarseness  of  the  age.  Had  she  re- 
mained silent  the  provocation  would 
have  been  forgotten,  and  she  would 
have  commanded  the  sympathy  of 
the  world. 

We  have  mentioned  but  two  quar- 
rels of  the  many  which  engaged 
Pope's  thoughts  and  pen,  and  for 


our  purpose  iheee  wiQ  suffice;  W. 
it  is  significant  that  not  oii]jir« 
the  poet  quarrelling  throngh  "^ 
best  portion  of  his  life,  but  tk 
his  spirit  seems  to  have  aoiiittted 
several  of  the  editors  and  aatiun 
who  have  attempted  to  yindicate  « 
blacken  his  name.  Warhaiton,  wb 
did  a  great  deal  of  dirty  work  h 
Pope  in  his  notes  to  the  Dunciaim 
continually  slashing  right  and  left 
at  real  or  imaginary  foes :  he  abided 
his  friends,  he  maligned  his  eneimes, 
he  condescended  to  mean  acts,  bbc^ 
unhappily,  as  he  might  have  learn 
from  Pope,  and  he  disgraced  b 
name  and  his  profession  by  a  sec- 
cession  of  ignoble  quarrels.  4dc 
not  know,'  said  Dr.  JohDSon  to  tk 
king,  who  talked  of  the  oontrore:^ 
between  Warburton  and  Lowtl 
*  which  of  them  calls  names  best' 
No  sooner  was  Pope  dead  tJian  Bc^ 
lingbroke,  who  had  wept  over  )k 
deathbed  and  was  appoinied  his 
sole  executor,  began  to  tndaoe  Ik 
memory,  and  what  he  ooold  nd 
decently  say  himself  he  paid  MiBet 
to  say  for  him.  Between  the  pbOo- 
sopher  and  the  bishop  ihert  ngei 
according  to  Disraeli,  a  nuHtii 
hatred,  and  without  tradng  ail  tk 
literary  quarrels  that  had  tbeir 
fountain-head  at  Twickenham,  it 
will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  batde 
(we  cannot  use  a  milder  word)  it 
the  beginning  of  this  centaij  be^ 
tween  Bowles  and  Boscoe,  in  wbkh 
Byron  and  Campbell  took  so  pio- 
minent  a  part. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant is  just  to  Pope ;  indeed  we 
never  knew  any  lady  who  wrote 
of  him  impartially.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  Pope's  *  false  and  scandal- 
ous charges  against  the  sex,'  ^ 
Miss  Mitford  terms  them,  areenongli 
to  alienate  all  good  women.  Hei< 
the  only  English  poet  of  mark  who 
has  not  written  of  the  better  half  of 
mankind  with  chivalry  and  homage 
Some  of  our  poets  have  siimed 
gfrievonsly  as  writers  of  licentions 
verse,  but  the  worst  of  them  have 
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ihown  fealty  to  the  purity  and  dig- 
litj  of  woman.    Pope,  althongh  he 
iad  a  mother  whom  he  loved  with 
bendemess,  has  done  nothing  of  the 
dnd.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  struck 
%i  women  with  his  keenest  weapons, 
bas  libelled  them,  sneered  at  tiiem, 
raised  the  laugh  against  them,  and 
displayed  a  capacity  for  insult  that 
has   never    been    surpassed.     We 
should  remember,  however,  that  the 
age  was  one  of  coarse  vices  and 
mean  aims,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  of  the  Queen  Anne  men 
excepting  Sir  Bichard  Steele,  whose 
compliment     to     Lady     Elizabeth 
Hastings  deserves  to  be  immortal, 
ever  paid  to  women  the  homage 
which   they  deserve.     We  should 
recoUect^   too,   that  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time  were 
the  'toasts  '  who  ruled  the  town. 
Women  of  rank  spoke,  wrote,  and 
even  acted  in  a  way  of  which  any 
modest   woman    would     now     be 
ashamed,  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  vices    and  follies  of  fashion- 
ahle  life  afforded  ample  ground  for 
satire.    We  have  but  to  read  Lord 
Hervey's  Memoirs,  the  letters  of 
Lady  Mary,  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  to  see 
the  loose  views  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the   sexes  which  then 
prevailed ;  and  while  the  exquisite 
raillery  of  Addison  and  Steele  shows 
OS  how  women  appeared  in  society, 
Swift's  letters  to  Stella,  and  Pope's 
letters  to  Teresa  and  Martha  Blount, 
prove  (that  is,  if  Stella  and  the 
Blonnts  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative women)  that  the  delicacy 
which  should  g^rd  such  an  inter- 
course was  in  those  days  unknown. 
This  is  one  of  the  marks  which 
distinguish  that  century  from  our 
own ;  another  poilited  out  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant  and  by  other  writers  may 
deserve  a  word  of  comment.    Never 
before  or  since  has  the  profession 
of  literature  offered  such  prizes  to 
its  votaries.      Men  who  followed 
'  the  Muses '  sucoessfdlly  were  not 
only  hsdled  as  poets,  but  rewarded 


with  the  honours  of  statesmen  and 
diplomatists.     Poetry  led  to  ofiEice 
with  as  much  certamty  as  sheep* 
stealing  led  to  Tyburn,  and  the  man 
who  could  tag  verses  was  accounted 
fit  to  enjoy  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state.    Addison,  who  could  not- 
make  a  speech,  was  secretary  of 
state ;  Tickell,  a  pleasant  poet,  was 
under-secretary,  and  the  same  postr 
had  been   held  by  Bowe  ;    Prior 
was  minister  at  Paris ;  Ghbrth  was 
knighted  and  appointed  physician 
to  George  I. ;  Congreve  was  secre- 
tary for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and 
had  a  oomfortable  place  in  the  cus- 
toms ;  Yalden  succeeded  Atterbury 
as  bishop  of  Rochester  ;  Steele  was 
a  commissioner  of  the  Stamp  Office, 
a  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at 
Hampton  Court,  governor  of  the 
royal  company  of  comedians,  and  a 
kmght;  Mallet  was  under-secretary 
to  file  Prince  of  Wales ;  (Jay,  wha 
was  offered  the  post  of  gentleman 
usher  to  the  Princess  Louisa,  con- 
sidered   himself   slighted    by    tho 
proposal.     There   remain  the  two 
greatest  men  of  letters  of  that  time. 
Swift  and  Pope.     The  former  ruled 
the  ministers,  made  many  fortunes 
for  others,  but  could  not  make  his 
own,  for  the  queen  disliked  him, 
and  refused  to  promote  a  clergyman 
to  high  ecclesiastical  honours  who 
hadwriUenATdleofaTttb.   Pope'a 
feeble  health  as  well  as  his  pro- 
scribed faith  shut  him  out  from  the 
prisses  bestowed  on  inferior  men, 
but  his  poetry  gained  him  a  com- 
petence,   and    his    company    was 
courted  by  the  highest  personages 
in  the  land.     That  he  was  feared 
more  than  he  was  loved  was  not 
disagreeable  to  the  poet  who  wrote^ 
the  bold  couplet : 

Yes,  I  am  pioad,  I  mnst  be  proud,  to  see 
Men  not  a£raid  of  Qod  afraid  of  me. 

Yet  he  had  a  few  tried  friends  ta 
whom  he  was  constantly  attached^ 
and  when  we  remember  the  fidelity 
to  Pope,  of  men  like  Atterbury, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Swift,  and  the  fact 
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tbat  he  gsv«  away  in  charify  an 
eiglith.  part  of  his  income,  we  can 
accept,  thoi^h  with  eame  reeerva* 
tm,  the  warm  aeaertioH  of  Boling- 
broke,  whea  the  poet  waa  dying:, 
•Aat  he  never  knew  a  Man  in  his 
life  who  had  so  tender  a  heart  f<Mr 
his  particnhu*  fiiendfl,  or  a  more 
general  friendship  for  mankind. 
*  In  all  Savage's  mirfcntsnes,'  says 
Mr.  Gamithers,  *Pope  evinced  an 
active  and  onwearied  S3nnpathy,' 
and  as  an  instance  of  his  tenderness 
we  aie  reminded  that  when  Swift 
wrote  to  Pope  npon  leaving  England 
ibr  what  proved  to  be  the  last  time, 
the  poet  on  reading  the  &reweU 
letter  *wept  like  a  ^1/  To  this 
we  may  add  that  his  oondact  to 
Aitwbary  was  noble,  and  that  no 
son  ever  loved  his  parents  more  sin- 
oevriy,  or  treated  them  with  more 
fihal  csie.  What  admirer  of  Pope 
does  not  remember  the  beanttftd 
lines  on  his  mother,  who  lived  to  a 
great  age  to  enjoy  the  gloiy  of  hat 
aon? — 

Me,  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 
Witik  lenient  arts  extend  a  motif's  bfwth, 
JUc«  laaguofr  anilev  and  soMoth  the  bed  of 

death, 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking 

eye, 
And  ke^  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky  ? 

And  who  can  donbt  his  genaine 
emotion  in  the  few  lines  he  wrote 
to  Martha  Blonnt  npon  the  death 
of  his  father?—'  My  poor  father  died 
last  night.  Bdieve  since  I  don't 
forget  yon  this  moment  I  never 
shall'  We  aro  glad,  by  the  wi^, 
to  see  that  neither  Mrs.  Oliphani 
nor  Mr.  Ward  brieves  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  aspcnions  of  Bewks 
with  regard  to  Pope's  sffectionate 
intimacy  with  Teresa  Blount  and 
afterwards  with  her  sister.  Thb 
Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  with  the 
best  intentidBs  in  the  world,  has 
ispBored  the  poefa  msanaey  aai 
hf  tiie  discovwy  of  new  fiusis, 
hmt  by  iksinnations  with  rmvd  to 
thoK  previoaidy  teoOiar.    Ma  oc 


tmnally  hints  a  fadi  ib4  \hm«3 
out  a  BuspicMm,  and  hn  t^  ^ 
&cility  of  misinterpiiWaoB.  'i 
finendly  but  indeibitt  casaeclio^* 
he  says,  '  a  stniige  mixiBn  of 
pasnoo,  gallantry,  lieeatioDn^ 
and  kindness  had  long  ftkn  plat 
between  himself  snd  tiie  Mia 
l^onnts,'  a  statemeutforwhiehtb 
sole  foundation  must  be  amglit  h 
the  ndnd  of  the  writer.  'Seny 
alone,'  says  Mr.  Ward,  ^(or  lij|». 
oenscienilioas  biograf^)  hm  «»> 
trived  to  pervert  the  cfaiiaetar  d 
his  (Pope's)  relations  towwdi  tts 
ladies  dT  Mapledorham; ' ladMn 
Oliphani  writes  with  a  in  ad 
woaM»ly  a^redatisQ  of  ik  p«ii> 
tien: 

He  was  not  a  aun  ▼hem  it  wpKa^ 
to  maoy ;  a  faet  which,  in  itnli^  tinxagk 
not  complimentaiy  to  the  hoo,  wu.  •«  i: 
oontiiMies  to  be,  a  wonderfDi  RONUimi' 
tkm  to  ftnale  tnmMmp,  Itk'tabd 
tfa«  onl^  thing  waatiag  to  Bab  tint  aic- 
dispsted  possibility — a  tra»  ui  vttt 
friendship  between  man  andvoBttTr^ 
out  any  mixture  of  lore— into  ^nLsd 
pleasant  fact*  Foohr  wiH  seoffiw  ikci 
aad  erities  of  impore  imngiwIicBg  w^: 
hot  it  mast  be  a  t0kj  Ht^ {uxj^iste 
which  can  ss^iposoaBydMerboMlhem 
the  little  poet  and  these  tio  bevtif£ 
sirters.  .  .  .  Martha  Bloa&t  mde  op  u 
Bspe  Ibr  the  sister  wbom  Be  Itttf  Bot,  k 
tho  wife  wtem  ho  osaid  mi)am,idn 
WW  mlibe  both  wilt  aid  uks.  Ih 
link  is  one  so  floe,  so  dilieaU)  n  utaaL 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  delu  i*. 
laid  an  the  mom  so  as  Tinity  od  hiA 
sides  so  seldom  penrntsaayrBsfintitBt^ 
ma  ooamlsiHy  bood 


Again  she  writes,  and  the  beis? 
of  the  passage  tempis  m  ^ 
quote  it : 


satliiiloiCfiMh^ 
i«ralMbto  a^wkidioaififafr- 
hf  BO  bonds  estfasr  of  lower  eoilm*  ^ 
in  itself  has  a  eeECain  noblemo.  I^j 
supposed  that  Ks.  Martha  fell  isto  m 
repnte  with  some  Arait-lseed  ptopi* ' 
CTassyiinco  of  thio  risss  tnMif'M 
it  •  oao  or  tho  CMOS  m  oUi^snlUioN 
mast  haosbesB  drivoa  l»  the  ii*«t^ 
to  compemid  iu  fables.  liKafioiftim 
hare  been  allowed  fhosohseof  »>^F^ 
thstic  wwan%  fliswMus,  it  mtttf  ^^ 
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id  here  it  nay  be  obeenred  in 
8811^  tliat  Bcapeely  one  of  tihe 
et's  associtttes  knew  aaiytlnng  of 
e  chftrms  of  domeBtic  life.  Swift 
coeeded  in  making  two  women 
peiesBlj  miflerable,  and  himself 
K) ;  Steele  loved  his  *  dearest 
me'  as  mni^  as  she  would  let 
m,bnt  the  lady's  exactions  and 
e  husband's  fii^ingB  forbade  aU 
armony ;  Ckty,  one  of  Pope's  best 
[ends,  was  a  bacbelor ;  so  also  were 
pence,  Thomson,  and  the  most 
nstiioBS  of  his  poetical  snc- 
iSsorB,  'Hiomas  Gray;  Addison 
anried  for  position,  and  had  his 
sward ;  Lady  Mary  nwrried  with- 
it  affection,  and  had  hers  else,  to 
it,  sepaxatioin  from  her  hnsbsnd 
nd  turo  and  twenty  yean  of  banish- 
lent  from  Ea^had;  Wychei^y 
Ted  a  disBolnte  life,  and  married 
>  ease  his  conscience  when  life 
ras  despaired  of;  Bolii^broke  was 
n  utter  pn^igate,  and  destroyed 
be  happiness  of  a  good  wife  by 
is  nnblnduBfi:  Hoentioasness  ;  bat 
¥»lmrtoB.  wL  owed  to  Pop;  y. 
rife  and  Idis  biiriiK^ric,  appears  to 
taw  been  happy  in  both  pos- 
euions. 

It  woakl  be  coxions  to  collect 
ome  of  the  contradictory  opinM»B 
rith  regard  to  Pope,  assorted  fi«* 
aently  as  if  they  bore  the  aatho> 
iiy  of  facts.  He  has  been  caDed 
tie  most  modest  and  labonons  of 
U  our  poets,  and  he  has  been 
ailed  the  most  fauey.  TheQuarierhj 
ives  him  credit  for  an  intense 
B^eness  after  knowledge;  Mr«  De 
Nincej  dwefis  upon  his  Inmarioiis 
•^lenoe,  and  intimates  ^lat  read- 
^  80  desaltery  as  his  cannot 
•  caDed   stady ;    Mrs.  Oliphant, 

En,ooiuBdeis — and  she  is  quite 
in  making  theabserration — that 
^  cannot  teQ  whether  he  woald 
^  made  a  greater  poet  if  he 
U  tossed  hia  boold  aside,  re- 
wnMsed  Ym '  amntemdtting  stody,^ 
■A  li?ed  more  nnder  the  eye  of 
(^.  ThatheAdstadyat  Bin. 
«,  m  MQton  stndied  at  Horton, 


is,  we  dttak,  evident  irom  the  pro- 
scription of  Dr.  BaddaEife,  that  the 
yoong  man  was  to  stady  less,  and 
ride  on  horseteck  every  day.  His 
tiase,  mys  I>r.  Johnson,  was  wholly 
spent  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
he  observes  that  he  improved  the 
boiefits  of  natare  by  inoessant  and 
nnwearied  diligence.  Again  he  adds 
in  a  genaiae  bit  of  Johnssuese : 

He  was  one  of  tlie  few  whose  labonr  is 
their  plessnre ;  he  was  nerer  elerated  to 
negligence,  nor  wearied  to  iamatieaee ;  he 
never  pnsnd  a  iasdt  nnainHmfal  fay  hidif- 
fSBienee,  nor  quitted  it  hj  devoir.  He 
laboozed  his  wozin,  fizst  to  gain  r^utationv 
and  afterwards  to  keep  it 

We  may  add  that,  oonsidering 
what  Pope  acoomplished  in  a  life 
which  was  one  *  long  dasease,'  it  is 
impossible  te  donbi  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  week,  as  well  as 
the  creative  &.oad4y.  In  tntth,  a 
man  of  real  genias  who  is  ^so 
incapaUe  of  steady  application  is 
comparatively  a  rare  phenonunon. 

IV. 

One  of  Pope's  innnnerabie  pane* 
gyriste  has  the  MIy  to  term  him  a 
'  sacred  bard.'  He  oooM  not  have 
hit  npon  a  less  i^proptmto  desig- 
nation. 

It  is  possible  to  adnaro  Pope 
keenly,  bat  he  is  not  the  man  te 
claim  onr  veneration,  and  nothing 
he  has  done  entitles  Inm  to  rank 
among  the  divine  poete  who  have 
biEtmght  heaven  nearer  to  earth. 

There  are  a  Ibw  anblime  passages 
in  Pope,  bat  he  is  ani  »  sabluao 
poet ;  a  lew  religions  passages,  bnt 
he  is  not  a  rebgions  poet;  and  his 
high  vepntation  is  doe  to  his 
inunitable  wetk  as  tha  post  of 
satire  and  society.  No  nan  ever 
had  his  g^ns  more  entirely  nnder 
control;  no  man  ever  need  his 
powers  with  mora  oonsammate 
ability,  no  poet  ever  discerned 
more  clearly  the  limitation  of  has 
art.  We  may  frankly  acknowledge 
that  his  eroBilenDB  is  sopreme  of  ite 
kind.    His  biographers  are 
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his  commentators  abonndy  and 
learned  labour  is  devoted  to  ob- 
scure passages;  to  edit  Pope  well 
is  to  earn  a  literary  repntation, 
and  many  a  small  poetaster  has 
gained  a  temporary  &me  by 
catching  the  twang  of  his  verse 
and  the  monotonous  harmony  of  his 
periods. 

Pope's  poetry  never  excites  within 
us  a  tempest  of  enthusiasm.  It 
calls  forth  admiration,  not  passion ; 
a  vivid  interest,  but  not  a  profound 
delight.  With  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  very  early  pieces,  everything 
he  has  done  is  of  its  kind  excellent. 
In  his  poems  we  have  the  finest 
wit,  the  keenest  irony,  the  most 
brilliant  satire.  He  stabs  a  repu- 
tation or  confers  one  with  a  word. 
To  be  praised  by  Pope,  as  Arbuth- 
not,  Bolingbroke,  and  Bethel  are 
praised,  is  to  gain  a  literary  im- 
mortality ;  to  be  laughed  at  by  him 
is  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  world  for 
evermore. 

In  intellectual  force  he  was  pro- 
bably inferior  to  John  Dryden ;  but 
Pope  has  what  Dryden  had  not — 
an  exquisitely  delicate  fancy,  a  per- 
fect sense  of  fitness  and  proportion, 
and  that  charming  feliciiy  of  lan- 
guage which  marks  the  skill  of  a 
consummate  artist.  Leigh  Hunt 
complains  somewhere  that  Pope's 
versification  is  a  veritable  see-saw, 
and  there  is  a  certain  reasonable- 
ness in  his  complaint.  Take  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  this  here-we-go-up 
and  here-we-go-down  style : 

See  the  same  man,  in  Tigonr,  in  the  goat, 
Alone,  in  company,  in  place,  or  ont^ 
Earlj  at  bnsineee  and  at  hazard  late ; 
Had  at  a  fox-chase,  wise  at  a  debate ; 
Dnmk  at  a  borongh,  civil  at  a  ball, 
Friendly  at  Hacknej,  faithless  at  Whitehall. 

Such  lines  remind  us  of  a  couplet 
in  Pope's  satire  of  Lord  Hervey, 
which  it  is  possible  Hunt  may  have 
had  in  his  mind  in  making  the  as- 
sertion to  which  we  have  just 
alluded. 

His  wit  all  see-saw  between  that  and  this. 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  np,  now 
miss. 


Yet  this  is  true  only  of  Pope  at 
his  worsts  and  is  trae  bat  rarelj. 
The  greatness  of  Pope  is  seen  in 
his  immeasurable  superiority  to  all 
his  imitators,  and  they  are  legim; 
his  inferiority  is  manifiogt  wha 
brought  into  competitioiL  with  grot 
imaginative  poets  like  Keats  or 
Shelley  or  Wordsworth.  These 
men  moved  altogether  in  another 
sphere.  They  were  interpreters  of 
nature,  and  of  nature  Pope  knew 
even  less  than  they  knew  of  socierr. 
There  is  no  clash  between  poeti  g: 
such  different  orders,  for  there  3 
no  point  of  contact;  and  itspnks 
little  for  a  reader's  sympathy  or  a- 
tellectual  grasp  if  he  camiot  enter 
into  the  spiritual  beauty  of  Wori- 
worth,  the  luxurious  imagination  of 
Keats,  the  perfect  music  of  Sheik, 
and  yet  enjoy  at  the  same  time  will 
keenest  reUsh  such  poems  as  tbr 
Moral  Essays  or  the  Bape  of  &t 
Lock,  Indeed,  whether  it  be  froc 
indolence  of  mind,  or  from  soae 
other  less  obvious  cause,  it  is 
certain  that  high  art  is  not  tbmss 
that  which  affords  us  the  higfaes: 
pleasure.  In  certain  moods  (tlieT 
are  perhaps  the  most  frequent)  n 
prefer  Hogarth  to  Ba&l  isd 
Goldsmith  to  MUton,  we  like  1 
&rce  better  than  a  tragedy,  and  & 
domestic  tale  than  agreathistoiiai 
romance. 

It  is  possible  that  the  even  medio- 
criiy  of  Pope  may  have  enhanoedliis  J 
reputation.  He  never  rises  ahc^^' 
the  apprehension  of  his  readers;  \oi 
imagination  never  soars  into  aiegifl& 
too  lofty  for  their  wings  to  foW 
him.  This,  indeed,  is  a  chancteristif! 
of  the  Queen  Anne  men.  Weseei^ 
in  Addison  and  Swift  and  Steele; 
we  see  it  strikingly  in  Ddbe ;  we  se^ 
it  in  the  theological  and  politiol 
writings  of  the  period.  In  an  ^[o 
in  which  Pope  was  the  most  per^ 
artist,  in  which  he  and  Addison  an 
Swift  ruled  in  the  domain  of  letter, 
in  which  theologians  found  ther 
spokesman  in  Atterbniy  and  po^ 
mists  in  Sacheverell,  the  sfi^BM 
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eroes  of  an  earlier  and  greater  cen- 
iiy  would  have  found  no  resting- 
lace.  Milton,  fierce  disputant 
bough  he  was,  would  have  soomed 
be  peddling  animosities  and  petty 
>alousies  wbich  occupied  the 
Twickenham  poet ;  Atterbury's 
ourtlj-  genius,  of  the  earth  earthy, 
rould  have  had  no  attractions  for 
eremy  Taylor,  the  Chrysostom  of 
iUgli^  divines. 
We  are  accustomed  to  call  Pope 
be  poet  of  artificial  life,  and  the 
emark  is  not  to  be  gainsayed.  If 
here  had  been  no  cities  there  would 
lave  been  no  Pope.  He  sings  of 
aen  and  women,  not  of  nature  ;  or 
rhen  he  does  make  an  attempt,  as 
n  his  Windsor  Forest,  to  describe 
latural  objects,  his  heart  is  not  in 
he  work.  That  poem  is  full  of  the 
M>nYentional  phraseology  now  hap- 
>ily  rejected  by  poets.  Take  a  single 
md  brief  specimen : — 

7ot  proud  Oljmpus  yields  a  nobler  sight, 
rhongh  gods  aisembled  grace  his  towering 

height, 
Hianirbkt  more  humble  mountains  offer 

here, 
^eie,  in  their  blessings,  all  those  gods 

appear. 
)ee  Pan  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona 

crown*d, 
Sereblnshing  Flora  paints  th'  enamell'd 

ground, 
Sero  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand, 
Ind  nodding  tempt    the  joyful  reaper^s 

hand. 

These  lines  will  sufiEice  for  a  sam- 
ple of  a  poem  in  which,  besides 
Deres,  Pomona,  and  Pan,  we  find 
ilhisions  to  Diana,  Jove,  Phoebus, 
uid  other  personages,  whose 
connection  wi&  Windsor  it  is 
difficalt  to  surmise.  This,  how- 
erer,  was  the  vice  of  the  period, 
ftnd  a  vice  that  outlasted  it^  witness 
the  odes  of  Gray,  and  we  mention 
it  only  to  show  that  Pope  was  in- 
competent to  describe  the  natural 
beauty  which  all  of  us  may  behold, 
>r  that  beauty  more  wondrous  still 
vhich  great  poets  such  as  Spenser 
and  Wordsworth  see  with  the  eye 
of  faith. 

TOU  I. — NO.  T.      NEW  SERIES. 


When  Pope  had  attained  the 
summit  of  his  &me,  a  Scotchman 
came  to  London  with  scarce  a 
penny  in  his  pockety  but  with 
strong  hope  in  his  heart.  He  had 
not  money  enough  to  buy  himself  a 
pair  of  boots,  but  he  had  written 
a  poem  called  Winter^  and  this 
poem  was  not  only  destined  to 
make  the  poet's  fortune,  but  to 
effect  a  reyolution  in  English 
poetry.  We  are  apt  to  forget  how 
much  we  owe  to  Thomson,  whose 
landscape,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  has  well 
observed,  seems  conventional  to  us, 
'although  it  startled  his  contem- 
poraries like  a  heresy.'  He  led  our 
poets  back  to  the  nature  which 
they  had  long  deserted,  and  in  spite 
of  his  affectation  may  be  regarded 
as  the  poetic  ancestor  of  Cowper. 
Thomson,  who  flourished  on  his 
genias,  and  became  '  more  fiskt  than 
bard  beseems,'  was  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  the  Twickenham  poet ;  and 
Thomson's  hairdresser  relates  that 
when  Pope  called  on  his  brother 
bard  he  usually  wore  alight  coloured 
g^reat  coat,  which  he  kept  on  in 
the  house.  *He  was  '  (we  quote 
the  barber's  opinion)  'a  strange, 
ill-formed  little  figure  of  a  man, 
but  I  have  heard  him  and  Quin 
and  Patterson  talk  so  together  at 
Thomson's  that  I  comd  have 
listened  to  them  for  ever.'  One  of 
the  most  interesting  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  intimacy  that 
existed  between  Pope  and  Thomson 
is  the  hci  that  the  elder  poet  revised 
the  BecLsonSy  and  that  his  alterations 
were  adopted  by  the  author.  In  this 
instance  alone  did  Pope  try  his 
hand  at  blank  verse,  and  certainly, 
in  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers,  in  which  Lavinia  is  com- 
pared to  a  myrtle  blooming  in  the 
hollow  breast  of  the  mountains, 
'  beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling 
hills,'  Pope  has  not  only  produced  a 
beautiful  simile,  but  has  proved 
that  he  might  have  been  occasion- 
ally successful  in  blank  verse.  We 
say  occasionally,  for  Pope's  poetical 
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inttrtnunt  irw  W  indnbitablj'  the  is  ono  of  iha  few  gnat  Gngliib 

hecoie  coi^let  as  Faguuni's  mosi-  poetv  ihzee  or  fsor  at  nust,  nb 

oal  iaatromeBt  was  the  fiddle.    '  On.  never  produced    a  soimei;  uid  be 

tit»  whole!,'  Bays  Mr.  Pattuon,  '  the  ahowB  uttle  if  any  tnoa  of  \jn13i 

Ayiiaa  of  tHe  heroic  ooaplei,  as  power.     *g*""i  he  has  written  mn 

■ettled  by  Pope,  moat  ever  renuuii  of  the  Teisea  which  cliildreiL  Ion, 

the  -^w~"^  modal  of  English  ver-  nor  any  lines  which  grown-ap  pect 

aifioation.     In  the  latter  half  of  Uie  pie  cue  to  croon  OTar  in  momeLi 

eighteenth  centuy,  when  the  re-  of  weakneaa  or    sorrow,     h  h 

aotiga.  against  the  poetry  of  good  works  the  wit  o'ertopa  t]ie  poetry. 

aenfle  aet  in,  it  waa  net  thoogfat  the  intellect  gets  the  better  of  lit 

aiumgh  to  depart  &om  tho  et^le  of  heart,  and  thoB  he  wins  adminu!: 

Fc^  onleas  his  metre  was  rejected  &om  his  raadera  rather  than  i&- 

a^.     The  retnm  to  natore  in  the  ticn.      It  is  this  deficjepty  wjijd 

poetisal  as  in  the  political  levolni-  aometunespreTeaiB  menafimi^ 

tion,  was  aittemptfid  by  Uirowing  tive  power  and  large  coltore  fm 

off  law.    The  aaoiration  to  reach  a  appreci^in^  Pope  at  alL    Ttiii, 

'^higher  melodv    bv  meftos  of  law-  ^athey  told  R^ers  litat,  be  W 

leoa  rhythms  haa  led  us  back  to  read  Spenaer  throng  abcnt  thirrr 

tha  borbacona  Tersl&catioii  of  tiia  timaa,  and  that  ho  could  not  ni 

sareaiaanth  century,  and  miuh  is  Fopa  thraogh  once.     On  tAe  otla 

written  as  poetry  which  can  od^  handr  bqdib  minds  of  a  nry  ^ 

deaerra  to  be  so  called  becanse  it  u  order,    bnt    more    remarkaUe  k 

not  proae.'     To  this  we  may  add,  breadth  of  intoUect  than  &r  ew- 

that  no  poet  of  thes»  later  days  tional   BOBceptibilitiea,  have  foul 

who  haa  appeared  before  the  worid  the  fiiUeat  satis&atien  m  tb  poett 

aa  a  rarolataonist  in  metre  has  par-  of  Pope,  and  we  are  remisdiJ  h 

nmently  won  the  ear  of  the  poLUc.  ib.    Pa^toson    that    he  «u  tb 

Pope,  it  m^  be  worth  dwernBg,  &roBrite  poet  of  Inunaiuiel  Eut. 
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BE^OKSIO  SHEUiBIANA. 

I. 

''Besfwrgam  I  *    The  eyes  ^iz/k  are  stones, 
T%»  Imnds  that  are  chill  Hke  the  grave, 
The  feet  of  the  fool  and  the  knave 

Are  against  me,  hot  still  shall  I  rise 

With  splendour  of  strengtii  in  my  bones, 

With  fiodnesB  of  light  in  my  eyes  I 

n. 

Let  me  lie  in  my  darlmeBS  alone 

And  gather  my  strength  as  in  sleep^ 
Till  my  limha  be  made  lissom  to  leap^ 

And  sadden,  to  nnite  be  my  hands 

Whea  the  nmsio  of  bfl^le  is  blown. 

And  -war-fiODgpi  aca  shaking  the  lands !. 

m. 

Ton  dreamt,  O  my  Masters !  that  I 
Was  down  in  the  dust  evermore. 
That,,  passed  from  the  porch  of  your  dbor, 

I  lost  aH  the  strength  that  I  won 

To  smite  you  who  doomed  me  to  die : 

'Bat  wait  till  my  slmnber  n  done. 

IV. 

What  know  yon,  0*  !&faiBtezfi  ef  mine ! 
Of  will  strong^  and  fierce  as  the  sea, 
Of  Tengeaace  that  ever- will  be 

While  a  breath  in.  my  body  remains? 

Qo^  heai  yoxuro^d  blood  with  yenr  wioMp 
made  with:  my  fixe  in  my  veine  ^ 


•k 


V. 

Doomed  was  the  God  ye  adore, 

Spat  npon,  bnfTeted,  killed ; 

^s  Uood  on  the  pillar  was  spiSedj 
On  the  pavement  did  settle  and  smoke : 

Is  yours  any  love  that  He  bore. 
Are  yours  any  words  that  He  ffpoke  P 

TI. 

BoBurgam!    The  hiUBde  iff  steeps 
The  cross  crashes  body  and>  Ixmb^ 
The  grave  has  a  mouth,  that  is  grixs 

To  shut  out  the  son  from  wf  eyes*  r 
What  matter — I  sink  to  my  deep,. 

The  sun  wiU  remam  tSl  I  rise.  J.  J.  M. 
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riSji,  the  late  Lord  Derbj, 
tlieii  Chief  Secreiarr  for  Ire- 
land, wrote  to  Colonel  Bnrgoyne, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
in  the  following  terms : 

It  is  thought  desirable  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  your  enquiries  should  take  a 
wider  range,  and  should  take  within  their 
scope  the  benefits  which  might]  be  expected 
to  result  from  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
capital  upon  the  river  Shannon,  both  with 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion, and  also  to  the  reclaiming  of  vast 
tracts,  now  either  inundated  periodically  by 
the  fioode  of  that  river,  ana  its  tributary 
strwn»f  or  rendered  permanently  incapabie 
of  cultivation  from  the  accumulation  of 
waters  which  are  unable  to  find  vent,  &c. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Works  was  therefore  directed,  after 
ftiU  consideration  of  the  documents 
Ivearing  on  the  subject,  and  after 
personal  inspection,  to  report  his 
opinion  of  the  practicabilitj  and 
advantage  of  estahlishing  such  a 
^control  over  the  occasional  floodings 
of  the  Shannon  as  might  tend  to 
'^  a  beneficial  drainage,  and  reclaim- 
ing the  bogs  and  low  lands  through 
which  it  passes/ 

This  was  an  undertaking  worthy 
^  a  statesman.  A  similar  letter 
hom  Lord  Stanley,  addressed  to 
iihe  Duke  of  Leiniater,  about  the 
dame  time,  became  the  charter  of 
-the  National  System  of  Education, 
which  speedily  grew  into  a  vast 
and  eminently  successful  institu- 
iion.  A  &r  easier  task  was  the 
•drainage  and  reclamation  of  the 
lands  bordering  on  the  Shannon. 

But  the  results  were  not  equally 
:satisfiictory.  The  primary  object 
was  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon. 
To  establish  a  water  communica* 
tion  and  a  passenger  traffic  between 
Portobello  Bridge,  in  Dublin,  and 
the  city  of  Limerick,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  connecting  the  east  vrith  the 
west,  was  at  that  time  justly  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  great  national 


importance.  The  course  of  events 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  m- 
teriaUy  altered  the  circnmstanoes  d 
the  case.  The  oompetitioii  of  tk 
old  coaches  has  given  mj  to  tk 
competition  of  two  railways.  Tk 
Portobello  Hotel,  abandoned  to  diit 
and  decay,  and  the  palaoe-lib  t»- 
minus  of  the  Great  Southern  aad 
Western  Bailway,  at  the  Kbg's 
Bridge,  respectively  symboliae  h 
past  and  the  present  of  Iiish  1&. 
But  only  those  who  travelled  to 
Limerick  from  Dublin  bj  the  (^ 
canal  boats  can  conceive  the  insr- 
vellous  progress  that  has  \m 
made  in  a  single  generation.  Tbe 
navigation  works  of  the  Shumcc 
should,  therefore,  be  judged  ^ 
reference  to  the  state  of  thii^ 
which  existed  when  thej  vm 
undertaken.  They  might  have  beei 
executed  at  less  cost,  ihey  n%k 
have  been  more  effectual  for  thei' 
purpose.  Still  they  should  not  be 
condemned  for  a  failure  which  sab- 
sequent  improvements,  unfeieseeo, 
have  rendered  inevitable. 

But  it  is  not  so  ea£y  to  exca% 
the  &ilure  of  the  other  part  of  the 
project  sketched  in  Lord  Stankj's 
letter.  The  drainage  of  vast  tncts 
of  flooded  and  saturated  lands,  bor- 
dering on  the  Shannon  and  its 
tributaries,  was  expected  as  tbe 
necessary  consequence  of  the  navi- 
gation works,  if  properly  oos- 
structed  according  to  the  Ads  of 
Parliament  by  whidi  they  wei? 
authorised,  and  this  ezpectatiao 
was  fully  warranted  by  the  reporte, 
plans,  and  specifications  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  execate 
them.  To  stop  the  overflowing  of  Ae 
Shannon,  which  drowned  thecrops^ 
was  quite  compatible  vnth  the  r^ 
quirements  of  the  navigation,  vrheie- 
as  the  owners  of  tbs  hind  io^^ 
that  tiie  inundations  have  been  in- 
creased instead  of  being  prevented. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  both 
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objects  ample  fands  were  supplied 
hj  the  Legislature.  Two  Acts  were 
passed  (5^6  Will.  lY.  c.  67  and 
2  &  ^  Vict.  c.  61)  giTisg  the  neces- 
sary powers  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon 
from  its  source  in  Loagh  Allen, 
county  of  Leitrim,  to  its  mouth  in 
the  Atlantic,  embracing  232  miles 
of  continuous  navigation.  Among 
other  matters,  the  Acts  provided 
that  the  Commissioners  should 
make  out '  a  plan  and  estimate^  with 
proper  plans,  maps,  drawings,  sec- 
tions, and  elevations  thereto  at- 
tached, and  describing  the  said 
navigation,  and  the  works  proper 
in  their  judgment  to  be  executed 
for  the  clearing  and  improving  of 
the  same,  and  for  confining  the  waters 
thereof  and  preventing  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  contiguous  lands.' 

The  navigation  works  were 
finished  and  handed  over  to  the 
Board  of  Works  to  be  maintained 
bj  that  body.  But  after  an  expen- 
diture of  6co,ooo2.  of  public  money, 
the. waters  were  not  confined:  on 
the  contrary,  they  prevailed  over 
the  land,  and  still  prevail,  flooding 
it  more  extensively  and  disastrously 
than  when  Lord  Stanley  wrote  his 
letter.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
quite  natural  in  the  Sister  Isle. 
But  blunders  in  Ireland  are  not 
necessarily  Irish  blunders.  The  five 
Shannon  Commissioners  were  all 
British :  they  were — Colonel  J.  T. 
Burgoyne,  Chairman,  Captain  Jones, 
B.E.,  Richard  Griffith,  Esq.,  W. 
Cubitt,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Rhodes, 
Esq.,  civil  engineers.  Set  a  board 
of  five  engineers  to  work  upon  a 
fund  of  584,807^.  to  be  spent  in 
making  improvements  under  their 
own  control  on  the  borders  of  Con- 
naught,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
anticipate  the  result.  Half  this 
sum  was  a  free  grant  from  the 
imperial  exchequer.  The  other  half 
was  repaid  by  assessment  on  the 
counties  supposed  to  be  benefited 
by  the  outlay.  Had  the  owners  of 
the  property  thus  taxed  been  repre- 


sented on  the  board  by  even  one 
commissioner,  ho  might  have  been 
a  check  upon  the  engineers:  but 
unchecked  as  they  were,  and,  like 
all  corporations,  without  conscience 
or  bowels  of  compassion,  they  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year  deaf  to  the 
remonstrances  and  complaints  of 
the  people  on  whose  lands,  gardens 
and  kitchens  the  Shannon  poured 
out  an  annual  deluge  of  months* 
duration. 

The  Shannon  Commissioners  were 
ultimately  merged  in  the  Irish 
Board  of  Works,  of  which  one  of 
their  number,  lAr,  (afterwards  Sir 
Richard)  Griffith,  became  chair- 
man. The  spirit  of  the  defunct 
Commission,  however,transmigrated 
into  the  Board  of  Works,  which 
seems  to  have  a  strong  antipathy 
to  the  gentlemen  whose  lands  had 
been  so  persistently  flooded  by  the 
old  boara  of  royal  and  civil  engi- 
neers. The  patience  of  the  victims 
was  something  wonderful,  and  per- 
haps it  was  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  might  some  day  be  ex- 
hausted that  the  commissioners 
seldom  or  never  ventured  to  look 
at  the  mischief  wrought  by  theiv 
defective  eng^eering. 

A  return  noade  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  *  memorials  and  letters' 
on  the  grievances  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  near  tiie 
Shannon  (from  1852  to  May  1861) 
contains  a  loud  repetition  of  bitter 
complaints  to  which  little  attention 
was  paid.  Mr.  J.  V.  Crawford  of 
Newtown  Forbes,  on  December  21, 
1852,  saw  many  cabhage-gardens 
covered  with  water,  as  well  as  the 
clamps  of  turf,  which  could  not  be 
got  at  without  a  boat.  In  June 
that  year  a  memorial  from  Ba« 
nagher,  nxunerously  signed  by  the 
proprietors  whose  lands  were 
flooded,  was  sent  to  Lord  Eglinton, 
then  Viceroy.  Nothing  could  be 
sweeter  than  the  language  ad-- 
dressed  to  him.  They  felt  assured 
of  his  *  gracious  anxiety  to  be 
earnestly  made  acquainted '  with 
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their  grieTanoeB;  tbfiy  believed 
ihaA,  tiMj  had  a  claim  upon  his 
'  fovoniable  Bolicitade,  bo  ffoJiywere 
ihej  imprened  with  hia  exoeeding 
oandeBcenBiOii ;  *  and  they  begged 
that '  so  &r  as  his  high  power  per- 
miMed,  he  would  be  kbidly  pleased 
to  lender  it  naneceaiazy  for  the 
nndersigiied  to  make  any  appeal  to 
Poziiaxnent,' 4c.  In  spite  of  all  tlua 
blarney  no  notioe  whatever  was 
taken  of  their  memorial,  atthoogh 
fixrwarded  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Moore,  a 
depoty-lientenaiit  of  the  Sjiig's 
Gonm^,  and  bearing  the  names  of 
many  of  its  gentry.  Possibly  Lord 
Eglinton  never  saw  it.  The  per* 
manent  nnder-secretaTy,  who  in 
those  days  shared  with  the  poKoe 
the  credit  of  governing  Ireland, 
may  have  &lt  £or  the  honour 
of  his  brotiier  engineera,  whose 
works  were  assailed  in  no  mea^ 
sored  terms  by  the  memarialiats. 
They  denonnoed  the  Shaamon  Com- 
missioners' final  report  as  'totally 
vnfonnded,  and  duunefnlly  incor- 
rect^' declaring  'that  they  most 
have  known  tlujB  to  be  ao  from  the 
many&ots  that  had  been  bronght' 
before  them.' 

Beferring  to  the  derenth  and  final  report 
of  the  ComnuBsionetB,  we  find  it  stated,  [th^ 
audi  'that  to  insnre  a  snflkiently  qnidE 
diieuaqgB  for  'water  in  wet  saaBona,  aiul  to 
pnaervB  a  aufioient  depth  tor  navigation 
ovn^g  the  dxy  weather,  it  became  necessary 
to  oonatmct  three  neat  weirs,  one  at  Killa- 
loe,  i,t6o  feet  in  kngth,  one  near  to  Vie- 
toria  Lock,  above  me  faUa  at  Heeliok, 
x,floo  fset  in  length,  and  one  at  Athlooe 
Tao  ieet  in  length,  and  that  thoaa  aeveral 
weirs  have  proved  yeiy  efficient,  and  dia- 
charge  the  water  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  any 
acconnilationa  taking  place  above  them  at 
■ny  time/ 

it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  wndenigned 
to  tnvel  out  of  their  4ywn  locali^  for  evi- 
dence idiareby  to  enable  them  to  refute  the 
Ibrming  portion  of  the  report  The 
UesHck  war  is  situate  in  this  immediate 
nei^bonAood,  and  now,  afker  nearly  nine 
yeara  of  peaKoal  obeervatifln  aaid  expe- 
ZMBce  of  its  complete  inefficiency,  we  ftiar- 
lessly  assert  that  the  weir  is  a  aingolar 
fiolnze  in  every  particular,  and  that  owing 
to  its  incompleteness  m  regnloting  the  dis- 
flhaiBe  of  water  from  even  parliil  floed% 


aocamniflfciona  oecur,  winch  tend  to  yaon 
or  oonTe^  the  impreaaon  thst  sum  ft- 
^neering  mistake  was  made  either  in  tie 
confltmction  of  the  war  or  Vietam  Lxk 

This  Tmanavrared  anemarial  wag 
ultimately  brought  ander  the  no. 
tioe  <^  the  Lords  of  the  Treumj, 
who  referred  it  to  the  Board  of 
Works.  In  replying  to  it  & 
members  admit  that — 

Commiaeionfira  regarding  the  reliflf  of  tk 
low'lying  lands  from  fiooding  have  not  bn 
foDy  reahaed,  hot,  BOtwith^aodxng,  ni 
beaeftt  haa  hami  derived  fnm  thevsb 
general^,  and  padaeolariy  in  the  vffn 
portions  of  the  lirer. 

Previouabr  to  the  eommeaceiiieBt  of  tk 
Shannon  W oika  the  lands  vwe  floodei 
for  upwards  of  snx  mfaiths  wj  jw, 
while  at  the  preaent  they  am  xseljIbnM 
for  more  than  a&w  WMks,  and  thn  (b^ 
during  the  period  of  wnnanal  fioods. 

The  Jatfcer  atatcmeat^  aa  io  t 
matter  of  &ct^  was  eniphaiiallf 
oontcadicted  in  a  mananal  to  it 
Treaanry,  mmietoiiflly  sig&ed  \fj 
the  local  geuLry,  includiag  footBa 
magistrates  of  the  King's  Connirf. 
They  refer  to  tihe  &ct  ftst- 

The  Catchment  Baain  af  the  Sfauin 

St  Med,ick  oontaxsa  2,657  sqoaie  ]Bila,a|d 

m  heavy  &]k  of  rain  may  sead  ints  ^ 

division  of  the  riwar  more  thaa  a  mHioc 

cubic  feet  of  water  per  minste.   All  t& 

was  well  known  in  1837,  yet  the  tvonpl 

and  three  civil  engineen  pwpcBBd  in  tlur 

aeoend  report  ta  Mid  the  dui^  m  flgml 

in  diatwing  Ko.  40,  withoot  mj  iHubb. 

Moreover,  they  pn^xiaed  to  hoild  tint  da 

with  a  level  top  several  feet  bcoad,  vitk  & 

very  extended  talus  up-etreaai,  so  tbt  ti» 

flood  water  ia  obatnusted  in  sfpnu^ 

thefiOL    aochmwrnr  of  theghmikq!* 

of  1,100  feet  la  bjHieaiy  oapaUeof  pH^ 

but  about  340,000  cubic  idk  of  ynter  pff 

minute  with  a  head  of  one  &ot  six  ia^ 

and  the  quantity  of  wattar  to  he  fia^  ^ 

oidiuBfy  fiooda  eiceeds  fiSefOoo  Iset,  sad 

in  high  floods  ia  adnot  tfiimfioo,  T^ 

aoflh  a  dam  did  the  flveOoiaiiiiimimn  c"^ 

to  be  bnilt^  and  it  is  now  to  heieeii,apa- 

manent  artificial  bar  to  the  ptanp^f^ 

flood  waters,  whidi  cannot  esc^  vitM 

rieng  to  s  ha|^t  of  three  feet  ma  itt 

anmrni^  which  causv  the  isodi^;  o^  *J 
immense  tmct  of  land  betweea  JUiekiBd 

Athlone  for  several  monthi  evaiy  yair. 

The  Commisaioaeisleft  undone ^^f^ 
tial  part  of  tin  wm%  zesoBDaaM  JT 
fciiMii^^i^—  •;>«  li  *    maoad  npM^  ^ 
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ordered  to  be  executed,  tIc.,  *  the  widening 
of  the  ri^er  by  eattmg  stray  the  piqjeetixig 
banks  in  those  parts  coloiued  red'  on 
diawiiig  No.  41.  The  great  eyil  of  thia 
neglect  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that 
all  the  obstmctions  in  the  Kirer  Shannon, 
from  HeeUdk  to  its  sonroey  as  well  aa  in 
the  Boyle  Water,  the  Bnma,  Inny,  Hind 
Biver,  itc,  have  been  removed  by  toe  Com- 
misaioners,  and  the  flood  waters  of  the  whole 
catchment  basin,  of  2,657  square  miles, 
DOW  pass  down  ftar  more  rapidly  and 
copioaalj  into  this  division  of  the  river 
than  they  formerly  did.  Xbe  Oommia- 
siooers  were  therefore  bound  to  ettUige 
the  outlet  at  Meelick,  to  prevent  the  lemds 
from  being  more  iignred  than  formerly; 
bat  thej  have  aetiully  diminished  tliat 
outlet.  It  is  true  they  cut  off  about  so 
feet  of  one  psojeeting  point,  and  deepened 
one  branch  of  the  outlet,  but  this  is  neu- 
txalLsed  by  the  great  dam  plaeedbefiore  this 
deepened  portion. 

Sofore  the  Shannon  works  were  com* 
meneed,  the  flood  water  of  this  division 
of  the  river  passed  off  by  two  great 
outlets,  each  about  250  feet  broad  at 
the  narrowest  part  The  eastern  outlet 
carried  about  one-third  of  the  flood  waters, 
and  this  outlet  the  Commissiottess  have 
stopped  up  altogether.  The  original  out- 
let ia  thuB  narrowed  £rom  500  feet  broad  to 
about  270  feet 

Had  the  great  dam  been  constructed  with 
its  upper  part  as  a  movable  sluice  for  the 
whole  length  of  1,100  feet»  and  had  the 
weatom  outlet  been  deepened  to  the  full 
faraodth  of  330  feet,  as  ngnred  in  section 
39,  plan  45,  in  the  second  report^  and 
authorised  and  directed  by  the  2  &  3  Tict. 
c  6x,  the  stoi^Mge  of  the  eastern  outlet 
would  be  in  a  great  degree  compensated 
fat ;  but  the  dam  has  l^en  built  without 
any  ahvcsb  and  built  of  the  wont  possible 
shape,  and  the  prmectiag  banks  hiave  not 
been  cut  away.  The  outlet  fbr  the  flood 
waters  of  a  catchment  basin  of  2,657  square 
miles,  is  but  ^70  feet  broad  at  the  suxfbee 
of  the  water,  and  Sbbout  240  instead  of  330 
£aet  bsoad  at  bottom. 

The  consequenoe  of  these  hxCHa  com- 
mitted by  the  Oommissioners,  is  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  floods  rise  actually 
higgler  both  in  summer  and  winter  shiee, 
tlian  tiisy  did  befbm  those  woiks  wen  oob- 
tftvttcted.  T^ani^MA  taaots  of  land  on  both 
aidaa  of  the  Shannon,  from  Keelick  to 
Athlone,  a  distance  of  27  miles,  and  on 
the  tribtitarf  xivBts,  the  Suck,  the  Brosna, 
Ac,  are  to  be  seen  one  vast  sheet  of  water 
fat  seveni  nentha  evesy  ysoe.  Even  in 
tlie  month  of  June  kst»  a  gpnat  extent  of 
aome  of  the  best  grasa  land  in  Irdazid  was 
nador  water  iat  several  daya,to  the  griovona 
loBs  of  tite  proprietoiB. 


Unable,  apparently,  to  meet  facts 
like  these,  General  Laroam,  -writing 
in  the  name  of  the  Ghyyemment  in 
Febnzarj  1S59,  said: 

I  am,  at  the  same  time,  desired  to 
observe  that  the  drcumtftances  which  origi- 
nally led  to  the  works  fen  the  saprovement 
of  the  Shannon  have  been  so  entirely 
changed  by  the  subsequent  Acts  for  arterial 
drainage,  and  by  the  creaUon  ef  railw^tv 
that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  attribute  blame  to 
the  original  Shannon  project  or  the  execu- 
tion of  it ;  nor  does  his  ExoaUency  feel 
that  it  is  in  his  power  to  affosd  relief  in 
the  circumstances  to  which  you  advert. 

The  change  made  bj-  the  mibse- 
qnent  Acts  for  arterial  dnmiaM 

qnantitj  of  water  to  flow  to  the 
Shannon,  wiiihoiit  arny  provision 
made  to  have  it  carried  ofif.  And 
as  to  railways,  the  necessarj  effect 
of  them  was  to  render  almost  nse- 
lesB  the  navigation  fbr  the  sake  of 
which  the  drainage  and  jpedama- 
tion  of  land  had  been  saexifioed. 
The  n^way  boards,  not  beans 
composed  of  engineers,  soon  showed 
that  the  river  traffic  could  be  con- 
dncted  without  interfering  with 
the  drainage.  They  put  on  light 
and  fast  boats  to  ply  between 
Athlone  and  Eallabe,  which  mono- 
polised  whatever  passenger  traffic 
there  was  during  the  smsuner 
months.  These  boats,  and  also  the 
steam  tugs  and  goods'  boats,  draw 
only  four  feet  of  water,-^tfaree  or 
four  feet  less  than  the  ^bannon 
Commission  required  and  mam« 
tained  at  the  cost  of  flooding  the 
country  and  destroying  the  crops. 
After  several  evasive  answers,  the 
Bo»d  of  Works  boldly  repudMed 
an  responsibility  as  to  the  draini^e^ 
and  not  only  foigcfttm^  Ixird  Stan* 
ley's  letter  but  misquoting  the  pira- 
amble  of  the  Act  of  Parfiament^ 
they  taunted  the  landted  propiietorB 
with  wishing  '  to  employ  the  pubfio 
funds  for  tiie  improvenMnt  ofprlwite 
property. 

These  gentlemen,  however,  felt 
tiiems^es  so  much  agjpprieved  by 
the  acts  of  the  CommissiODers  tfaiw 
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they  at  length  threatened  legal 
proceedings,  and  proposed  to  sum- 
mon the  anthors  of  their  wrongs 
before  the  maffistrates  at  Petty 
Sessions  through  their  local  agents 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  Shimnon 
works.  They  had  also  prayed  the 
Goyemment  to  send  an  engineer 
who  would  examine  the  state  of 
things  independently  of  the  Board. 
The  Treasuiy  finally  complied  with 
this  request)  and  Mr.  James  Lynam, 
C.E.,  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. His  report  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  May  1867.  It  was 
not  too  soon  to  iake  this  step,  for 
there  is  truth  in  the  remark  znade 
in  one  of  the  memorials  that 

Bendes  the  iTntnenuft  damage  aoniially 
cauaed  to  private  property,  there  is  also 
a  serious  puUic  eml  resnlting  from  these 
works;  they  exhibit  striking  eridence  of 
the  ignorance  and  neoligence  toith  tvkieh 
Government  works  are  designed  and  executed 
in  tMs  country ;  they  impress  the  pablic 
with  the  idea  that  everything  done  by  Go- 
yemment officers  is  badly  done :  they  are 
an  outrage  on  common  sense,  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  engineering  knowledge  of  the  age. 

Mr.  I^rnam's  report  contradicts 
the  Commissioners,  and  if  he  is 
right  it  shows  yery  plainly  that  the 
destructive  floods  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  caused,  and  needlessly 
caused,  by  the  works  which  have 
cost  the  public  so  much.  The  fol- 
lowing facts,  however,  are  admitted. 
Every  winter,  floods  occur  in  the 
Shannon,  which  cover  20,825  &cres 
of  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  land, 
and  saturate  3,120  acres,  thus 
damaging  an  area  of  23,945  acres, 
in  districts  extending  over  150 
miles,  and  running  through  nine 
counties.  The  inundations  of  the 
Biver  Suck  damage  40,000  acres 
more  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
winter  floods  subside  so  slowly  that 
the  land  remains  under  water  the 
greater  part  of  the  spring.  There 
are,  besides,  autumnal  floods,  which 
cover  16,299  acres  of  arable,  mea- 
dow, and  pasture  lands.  These  are 
frequent  in  October,  but  in  some 
years    they    occur    much    earlier. 


There  was  one  of  a  veiy  desfcncdTv 
character  in  August  1861.  A; 
Galway,  in  that  year,  there  ira^  t 
fall  of  6^  inches  of  rain,  and  a; 
4  inches  more  from  the  ist  to  tk 
1 2th  of  August.  All  the  Shannoa 
lakes  were  then  brimful,  aad  some 
low  meadows  were  covered  ivith  6 
or  8  inches  of  water.  Two  inck 
more  of  rain  came,  and  the  inter 
flowed  extensively  over  the  IukL 
At  the  junction  of  the  Sack  &ad 
the  Shannon  the  flood  rose  at  tije 
average  rate  of  4  inches  a  daj  for 
ten  days.  This  caused  the  de8tiru^ 
tion  of  crops  on  the  lands  bj  tb 
Shannon  to  the  value  of  20,000!. 
while  the  destruction  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Suck  and  its  trihataries 
amounted  to  30,0002.  Thus,  ^0,0001 
was  lost  by  a  single  flood,  whid 
could  have  been  easily  preTented 

The  floods  are  by  no  means  sud- 
den or  violent.  They  riae  doirlT 
and  gradually.  But  instead  of 
giving  vent  to  the  accnmiilaled 
waters,  the  Commissionen  took 
pains  to  render  any  vent  ioipossibie. 
They  were  ordered  to  improvo  tlje 
navigation  and  to  drain.  Throogli 
ignorance  or  design,  they  saoificed 
the  drainage  to  the  navigatian-i 
sacrifice  perfectly  gratoitoos.  M 
objects  could  have  been  accom- 
pluhed  by  putting  floodgates  where 
they  erected  stone  weirs.  The 
height  of  water  deemed  neeeeu? 
for  steam  navigation  on  the  Shanooo 
between  Camck  and  Killaloe,  no 
miles,  is  maintained  in  diy  nm- 
mer  weather  by  six  gnat  stooe 
weir- walls,  in  none  of  wWi  » 
there  any  sluice  or  floodgate  to  let 
off  the  surplus  waters,  which  cod- 
sequentiy  overflow  the  banks,  and 
saturate  the  low  lands,  keepiog  all 
the  lateral  streams  and  drains  fall 
to  the  level  of  the  land,— spoiling 
the  grass  in  the  lowest  lands;  aiul 
in  the  highest  to  which  the  water 
reaches,  rendering  the  saving  o(^ 
hay  crop  difficult  and  nnceitain. 

The  natural  fiJl  of  the  riyer  from 
Carrick  on  Shannon  to  SoUaloc  ys> 
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37  feet  9  inches  in  no  miles,  or  4. 
incbes  in  a  mile.  During  the  small 
floods  more  than  half  this  fall  is 
rendered  useless  by  the  stone  weir- 
walls. 

It  ^v^as  evident  to  ColonelBnrgoyne 
that  the  great  key  to  any  system  of 
drainage  mnst  be  the  falls  at  Killa- 
loe.     Me  accordingly  proposed  to 
constmct  a  weir  there,  to  be  made 
of  sncH  height  as  to  retain  in  the 
driest  seasons  six  feet  of  water  upon 
the    sill  of  KiUaloe  Lock.     This 
made  the  proper  level  for  the  navi- 
gation   of   Longh  Derg.     Nothing 
more  'was  required  for  navigation  \ 
and  anything  more  would  have  in- 
terfered with  the  drainage.    Never- 
theless, the  weir  in  question  was 
built  6  feet  9  inches  high — ^part  of 
it  7  feety  which  prevents  the  water 
from  ever  sinking  below   7  feet  on 
the  sill.     The  consequence  of  this 
excess  over  the  requirements  of  nam- 
gatioriy  is  that  in  ordinary  wet  wea- 
ther six  inches  of  water  are  thrown 
out  of  the  river  over  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  arable  land,  which, 
if  properly  drained  and  cultivated, 
wonld  support  a  large  number  of 
&inilie8. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Lynam 
points  out  flagrant  departures  from 
the  plans  authorised  by  Parliament. 
The  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
channel  at  Killaloe  has  not  been 
completed  either  to  the  breadth  or 
depdi  delineated  in  the  parliamen- 
tary maps.  A  breadth  of  100  feet  on 
the  Tipperary  side  was  not  cut  away, 
and  a  depth  of  six  feet  at  the 
same  side  was  not  excavated.  If 
the  channel  had  been  excavated  to 
the  extent  shown  on  the  maps,  as 
ordered  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  loss  of  1 86 1  would  have  been 
prevented.  For  this  obstruction 
with  the  extra  height  of  the  wall 
caused  a  rise  of  i  foot  3  inches  in 
the  flood, — ^and  the  greater  part  of 
the  ground  under  crop  was  covered 
by  only  one  foot  of  water.  It  re- 
mained so  for  twenty-four  days. 
Had  the  works  at  Killaloe  been  pro- 


perly constructed,  the  water  in  the 
Shannon  during  those  twenty-four 
days  would  have  been  from  9  to  i  z 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  land, 
and  the  mischief  would  have  been 
avoided. 

.  There  is  the  less  excuse  for  this, 
and  the  hindrance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  when  we  recollect 
that  nature  has  supplied  two  im- 
mense reservoirs  to  meet  the  occa- 
sional  needs  of  navigation — Lough 
Derg  and  Lough  Bee.    Instead  of 
utilising    these    vast    basins,   the 
Commissioners  converted  the  arable 
land  into  their  reservoir.   The  whole 
of  the  lands  flooded  in  autumn  by 
the  Shannon,  the  Suck,  and  their 
tributary  streams  amount  to  36,000 
acres.    Lough  Derg  contains  30,000 
acres  of  water.     Lough  Bee  and  its 
tributary    rivers    contain    27,000 
acres.   By  the  help  of  embankments, 
regpcdating  weirs,  and  other  available 
means,  these    immense  reservoirs 
might  be  kept  at  such  a  level  as  to 
be  able  to  retain  the  surplus  waters 
of  the  highest  floods,  so  that  the 
passage  or  the  water  through  the 
river  to  the  sea  might  be  controlled. 
And  if  proper  works  were  executed 
at  Castle  Connel  and  other  places 
where  the  channel  is  narrow,  and 
rocks  obstruct  the  passage,  a  large 
quantity  of  land  on  the  borders  of 
those  great  lakes  might  be  reclaimed 
and  cultivated.    If  our  people  were 
valued  and  cared  for  as  the  people 
are  valued  and  cared  for  in  other 
countries,  and  if  for  the  people's 
sake  we  avoided  the  waste  of  land — 
a    commodity   so    limited    and  so 
precious— we  should  not  have  so 
long  tolerated  the  bungling  of  our 
boards  and  their  engineers  on  the 

Shannon  and  its  lakes.  How  stupid 
and  reckless  we  must  appear  to  the 
people  of  Holland ! 

The  great  snifaee  fall  of  the  Shannon 
£rom  CounselloisfoTd  to  Heelick  Weir 
shows  how  sm^  the  water-way  is  there; 
at  one  place  it  is  bat  250  feet  broad  at 
bottom,  and  eight  feet  deep  in  snmmer. 
In  other  places  it  is  but  300  feet  broad, 
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and  though  400  feet  broad  in  other  parts, 
it  is  there  so  much  choked  by  thickly- 
grown  masses  of  reeds  and  rushes,  which 
grow  six  feet  oyer  water,  that  there  is  little 
better  water-way  than  in  the  narrow  parts. 
In  the  Datnial  state  of  the  Shannon  there 
was  a  second  branch  of  the  rirer  between 
those  places,  about  250  feet  broad,  whidi 
earried  about  one-thiid  part  of  the  flood- 
water.  That  channel  was  stopped  by  the 
Shannon  CommissionfTs  when  improving 
the  rirer,  and  it  is  loet  to  the  dninage. 
Hr.  Bhodes,  in  the  report  which  he  made  in 
1832,  under  the  direciions  contained  in  the 
Chen  Lord  Stanle/s  letter  of  the  i8th 
October  1831,  proposed  to  widen  one  chan- 
nel to  doable  its  sectional  area,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  shntting-iip  of  the 
second  channel.  The  fiye  Oomimssionen, 
under  the  Act  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  61,  proposed 
the  same  widening,  and  delineated  it  on 
their  map,  Ko.  41,  as  published  by  order  of 
Puiiament,  and  they  purchased  and  paid 
for  the  land  to  be  cut  away.  The  laaa  re- 
mains stiU  not  ent  away ;  ths  over  channel 
is  not  widened  though  the  second  channel 
is  shut  up  by  large  embankments.  One 
of  those  embankments  made  across  the 
seeond  ehannel  at  Kihiascarriff  Mill  is  so 
initating  a  grievance  that  I  nnist  beglevra 
to  solicit  attention  to  it.  It  is  not  a  part 
of  the  plan  for  the  impzoTement  of  the 
Shannon,  as  drawn  up  by  the  fiye  Commis- 
sioners, and  laid  before  your  Lordships.  It 
IS  not  marked  on  their  plans  nor  mentioned 
in  their  xvports ;  it  is  of  no  nse  whatever 
to  the  navigation ;  it  is  the  sole  cause  of 
inundatii^  eveiy  year  one  of  ^le  best 
ikttening  forms  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  IffMOD.  remarkB  in  the  cxm- 
dnsion  of  hii  report  that  it  would 
no  doubt  aippeKt  vary  stranse  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasnxy  mhi  the 
drainage  part  of  the  Shannon  Im- 
provement Undertaking,  as  provided 
for  hy  the  Legietature^  has  so  &r 
fiiiled  that  16,399  ^^cros  of  land  mve 
still  innndated  every  year,  that  the 
crops  of  that  area  are  eveiy  aatomn 
at  the  mestcy  of  the  element^  and 
that  the  Bum  of  92,5972.  is  still 
neoessaxy  for  works  to  letzieve  these 
lands  from  ordinaiy  antniBn  floods. 
He  ascribes  this  signal  £uhire  to 
the  following  causes : 

first  I  very  laige  portions  of  tro  excsva- 
tions  of  €ie  river  channel,  as  delineated  on 
the  parfiamentaiy  -pltam,  stiH  renudn  to  be 
eKecnted  alt  Limerick,  KiUaloe,  MeeHck, 
Agflops,  TarnHMibatTy,  Hoodr^,  Dmnihesp* 
fH^  BerisBitzB,  4se,    Tbia  abandonment  tif 


the  works  in  an  onflnidied  statevn  not 
altogether  for wantof  fnnds,  frraliigi  ■■ 
of  money  was  invested  in  the  nn^iMtf 
fisheries,  lands,  and  mills,  whim  woe  m 
necessaiy  for  either  drainage  orasvigitigG, 
and  which  have  been  for  many  yean  lettt 
rents  amoonting  to  moie  than  i^.  a 
year.  The  amount  of  noiuj  so  imaad, 
with  interest  for  the  last  twwty  yeui,  vobU 
pay  the  cost  of  completing  a  lugs  poitia 
of  the  unfinished  eKcavations. 

The  Killsloe  weir-wall  was  niaid  n 
inches  higher  than  was  neoesmyfer'Ji' 
mininram  level  of  the  mnhet  of  Lovjk 
Deig  delineated  on  the  parhamwitan  pb; 
and  the  sites  of  other  wein  were  oufsd 
to  places  more  unfiKvourable  fbr  fiie  inm^, 
thuA  the  sites  andiorised. 

One  of  the  lending  prindplss  os^Ki 
the  syvtsn  of  dninage  was  foindrt,^i^ 
apparently  comet  in  sdenee,  vat  ah^ 
lutely  WTSog  in  practice,  viz.,  mikiBg  tb 
weirs  without  sluices,  on  the  ides  thit  tb 
great  length  given  to  them  by  znaat 
them  obliqaely  Uhe  a  half  honettM  ion 
the  river  would  oon^Mosste  ftt  thasirttf 
slnioes.  In  the  reasoning  whii^  l«d  to  thii 
conclusion  an  important  elpmeot  m 
omitted,  viz.,  the  mfluenee  of  a  oitiov 
duumel  immediately  above  the  weir.  Cd»> 
nel  Sir  J.  F.  Bnrgoyne  txpwswd  a  dsdi 
of  the  efikiencj  of  long  weir^walk  ritbstt 
slnices,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Gib  Hsb- 
house  in  1832,  and  added  that  tMms 
fidlmg  boards  should  periiaps  he  pliHd  u 
such  weirs,  but  the  weirs  weie  wAksjkHSj 
built  across  the  Shannon  without  tn^a» 
or  floodgate  in  any  one  of  thoa.  note: 
theee  weirs  most  now  be  whslly,  and  tn 
others  parti  v  removed,  and  weoioonpoRd 
altogether  of  floodgates  must  be  ooutrKied 
in  order  that  no  part  of  tiienstaitl  hl«< 
the  river  shall  be  VMted  in  etOnAft 
particolar  plaoes  when  ssqwrad  la  mfi 
the  stream.  This  involves  aa  a^aw  ^ 
aOfOoot.,  wMch  would  not  be  reqainJ  o 
pioper  regnlating  weizs  had  hem.  A  bi 
oanstniGted. 

The  drainage  portion  of  the  ndeitilai 
was  saerifioed  in  fiamair  sf  the  anigrtA 
If  for  want  of  fimds  it  became  aaoaaw^ta 
omit  portions  of  fiie  waA  trndend hj?^ 
fiBmexA  to  be  esecnted,  and  an  wp^M^ 
had  lieen  made  to  Her  Xqetf^s  ^^ 
moot  to  decide  wheth«  foiwiii tf» 
dsainage  woi^  or  portisns  of  fta  savi^ 
tion  works  shouJd  be  omitted,  a^  ^  u 
matter  had  been  will  cooadesad,  it  vwd 
most  probably  have  been  ordnsd  thatw 
drainage  wons  shonld  be  eamj^b^  ^ 
portions  of  the  asvigaliaB'Widi  orittas; 
beoanse  the  oUlecksaadeaDalsatidioi^ 
Tarmonbany,  Hooskgr,  and  Janarti** 
woald,  with  a  modoate  oadiyfarfy* 
and  hnp«)yem0iits,luivsbeBiqTOe  wflew 
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br  all  the  tnuie  then  or  nnee,  or  likely  to 
je  on  thoM  poctioiia  of  the  riyer.  One 
(teamboat  once  a  month  does  all  the  trade 
here.  Thus  numy  thousand  pounds  might 
lare  been  appropriated  to  complete  the 
seaTatume  for  drainage  as  flzst  designed. 
Che  waikB  of  drainage,  if  eomDleted,  wonld 
Hi  worth  6,000/.  a  year.  Ijiewoiks  for 
laTigation  have  not  only  yielded  no  return 
rfaaterer,  but  the  subsequent  maintenance 
)f  the  navigation  has  cost  the  public  purse 
Bore  than  i,ooo{.  a  yesr  evny  year  since 
[850,  as  aj^iears  from  the  annual  retanis 
iarnisfaed  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  dramage  part  of  the  undertaking 
rould  be  completed,  and  the  crops  on 
6,299  acres  of  land  would  be  secured 
gainst  destmotiTe  inundations  if  the  woiks 
tad  been  designed  and  ozeeuted  according 
o  the  spirit  of  the  instmctions  on  this 
ubject,  contained  in  the  letter  written  to 
}oIonel  Bui^goyne^  Chairman  of  the  Board 
»f  Works,  in  1831,  br  the  Chief  Secretaty 
if  Ireland,  -then  Lnd  Stanley. 

Lord  Derby  directed  enqtiiries  to 
ye  made  whether  capital  might  not 
ye  benefioiallj  expended  in  drahdng 
Old  reclaiming  the  Lmds  imindated. 
rhe  capital  lost  einee  1850 — not 
counting  interest— 'because  this 
work  WB8  not  done  amounts  to 
[2o,oooZ.,  a  loss  which  has  Mien 
ipon  the  owners  of  the  land  and 
heir  tesiants.  If  this  lost  capital 
lad  been  made  reproductive  in  the 
;ultiYstion  of  those  lands,  what  an 
amount  of  good  migirt  have  heen 
lone,  and  how  happy  would  have 
>een  the  moral  effect  produced  in 
!onvinciog  the  people  that  they 
^ere  Hying  under  a  thoughtful, 
tare^il  and  capable  Government ! 
3at  we  must  add  to  the  loss  the 
um  of  20,oooZ.  which  the  public 
lave  paid  since  18^90  for  maintain- 
Dg  the  very  works  by  which  36,000 
.ores  of  land  were  rendered  com- 
laratively  useless,  and  multitudes  of 
»eople  were  deprived  of  employ- 
aent.  The  sum  of  100,000^  or 
omething  near  it,  will  now  be 
leceasary  to  accomplish  the  work 
o  long  neglected.  Surely  some 
ffectnal  gpiarantee  should  be  re- 
[nired  for  its  judicious  expenditure. 

Mr.  Ljnam  estimates  the  cost  of 
arrying  off  ordinary  autumn  floods 
.t  92,5972.  139.  9d.,  and  the  cost  of 


carrying  off  extraordmarif  autimmal 
floods  at  an  additional  sum  of 
5 1 , 3  2  zZ.  1 9«.6c7.,total  1 43,9202. 1 3«.  3df. 
This  is  much  under  the  estimate 
which  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman  pr^iared 
for  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
in  1867.  He  had  submitted  a  pre- 
vious report  in  1863,  and  he  was 
next  instructed  to  report  what  works 
should  be  designed  thai  would 
embraoe  all  that  was  neoessaiy 
throughout  each  separate  reach  ^nr 
level  of  the  river  extending  from 
the  point  called  the  *  World*a-end,' 
at  the  lower  end,  to  Lough  Allen, 
'to  secure  the  lands  adjacent  to  it 
against  the  injurious  effects  of  ordi- 
nary winter  floods,  and  also  fnHy 
provide  against  aH  extraordinary 
summer  floods,  such  as  occurred  in 
1861.'  After  giving  full  details  of 
all  the  works  required,  excavations, 
embsEikments,  sluioes,  &o.,  he  sets 
down  the  gross  cost  at  290,6052.,  a 
sum  the  interest  of  which  would 
very  considerably  exceed  the  aunnal 
value  of  the  improvements  to  be 
effected  in  the  Itmd,  estimated  by 
Messrs.  Brasaington  and  Gale  and 
by  Mr.  Lynam  at  6,1 1 32.  per  annum. 
But  in  considering  the  advantages 
of  these  works  we  must  look  beyond 
the  *  adjacent  lands,'  and  taike  the 
wider  range  indicated  by  Lord 
Derby.  The  Shannon  should  be 
regailded  as  the  main  drain  for  a 
vast  extent  of  low-lying  land,  the 
bog  portions  of  which  are  capable 
of  having  their  value  increased 
literally  tenfold  by  a  good  system  of 
drainage,  to  which  this  great 
chamid  is  essential.  There  are 
twenty-liiree  rivers  tributary  to  the 
Shannon.  These  have  all  been  im- 
proved as  drains  for  their  respective 
districts  under  the  Arterial  Drainage 
Acts.  The  area  of  land  drained  by 
them  is  not  less  than  1,690,000 
acres.  Into  these  channels  the 
subsidiary  drains,  executed  by  the 
landed  proprietors,  are  emptied, 
draining  off  the  water  that  saturated 
even  the  arable  land,  causing  the 
£ulure  of  many  a  crop.      Those 
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twenty-three  rivers  poor  their 
swollen  volumes  of  water  into  the 
valley  of  the  Shannon,  having  no 
possible  mode  of  escape  but  throngh 
its  broad  channel.  To  make  this 
channel  sufficient  for  its  work 
should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
most  important  national  under- 
taking. 

Among  the  tracts  of  land  drained 
into  the  Shannon  is  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  which  occupies  a  great  part 
of  the  King's  County,  and  covers 
altogether  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  English  acres,  all  capable 
of  being  made  excellent  land.  Those 
who  have  visited  Lord  Digby's 
estate  at  Geashill,  so  well  managed 
by  Mr.  Trench,  may  see  ample 
evidence  of  this  fact.  The  surface 
of  the  land  at  each  side  of  the  road 
for  miles  from  Tullamore  to  Qeashill 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  thick 
green  carpet,  resting  on  eight  to 
twelve  feet  of  black  peat.  This 
land  had  been  let  by  Lord  Digby  at 
an  average  of  30.  or  4^.  an  acre.  It 
is  now  let  at  from  30^.  to  400.  an 
acre.  This  enormous  increase  in 
the  peimanent  value  of  the  land 
has  been  secured  by  an  outlay 
which  was  repaid  by  the  first  crop. 
Lord  Digby  could  not  have  made  a 
more  profitable  investment  of  capital 


than  by  employing  it  in  thednbage 
works,  which  rendered  possible  tbe 
reclamation  of  this  deep  bog.  Still 
this  could  not  be  efiectod  by  uj 
amount  of  capital  without  tiu 
arterial  drainage,  conducted  by  tb 
Board  of  Works,  and  which  find* 
its  outlet  in  the  Shannon.  Bat  i: 
truth  this  land  reclaimed  from  tb 
Bog  of  Allen  is  lying  oompanliTeh 
idle  as  grazing  Ifloid.  Itisadminblr 
adapted  for  g^reen  crops.  Bj  1 
proper  rotation  of  such  crops,  s^ 
by  the  house-feeding  of  cattle,  u 
immense  number  of  Jriah  ia^ 
might  be  most  profitably  d 
healthfully  employed.  The  Eiogi 
County,  which  may  be  said  7 
encircle  the  Bog  of  Allen,  has  kr 
a  third  of  its  populatkm  dnring  tk 
last  thirty  years,  and  there  anp 
bably  as  many  King's  Gouttr 
people  in  America  as  there  s? 
within  the  bounds  of  the  ai^ 
county  at  present,  all  ^breaiiuB? 
out  threatening  and  alangfater 
against  the  TSngliRh  GoTerninaL 
They  might  all  have  been  at  1ioib£, 
a  contented  and  loyal  peaaantiy,  'i 
the  work  prescribed  by  hsr^Jkh, 
when  Chief  Secretary  had  bea 
then  accomplished.  It  is  time  ^ 
we  should  learn  some  lessoiu  fros 
our  experience  in  Ireland. 
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THE  OBJECTS  OF  ART. 


IliTlJCH  has  been  written  npon 
ItI  the  neoessiiy  of  discruninating 
between  tbe  different  lines  of 
thought  which  different  arts  are 
<3apable  of  expressing:  how  that 
which  is  a  fit  subject  for  words  is 
generally  not  well  to  say  in  paint 
and  canvas ;  how  scnlptore  again 
has  a  field  of  its  own ;  bnt  there  is  a 
farther  question  which  seems  now 
to  be  a  stxunbling-block  to  our  poets 
and  artists,  i.e.  whether  because 
a  subject  admits  of  being  very  fully 
expressed  in  the  medium  chosen, 
it  is  therefore  worthy  in  point  of 
taste  to  be  worked  out  in  arfc. 
After  all  ^toute  v^rit6  n'est  pas 
bonne  k  dire  *  is  a  very  old  truth. 
Though  the  limit  may  be  difficult  to 
define  of  what  indeed  constitutes 
art,  it  is  clearly  not  mere  imitation 
of  nature  however  admirable. 

There  is  a  series  of  pictures  at 
Marseilles  of  patients  in  various 
^stages  of  plague  and  yellow  fever, 
very  well  painted,  horrible  beyond 
description,  but  very  interesting  to 
the  physician:  no  one  would  con- 
sider these  as  art.  There  are 
models  exquisitely  executed  of  dis- 
^eased  limbs  in  a  museum  at  Flo- 
rence :  no  one  would  hold  these 
up  as  sculpture.  Why  should  the 
dissection,  the  detailed  analysis  of 
the  mind  of  the  meanest  of  villains 
continued  through  four  volumes 
be  considered  as  a  proper  object 
for  a  great  poem  ?  A  high  authorify 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Eing  and  the  Book  was 
one  to  which  an  honest  man  might 
have  given  five  miniites  in  a  police 
report ;  but  how  could  he  spend  four 
years  in  writing  upon  it,  as  is  said 
to  have  been  the  case  ? 

Again,  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  mind  of  a  man  driven  mad  by 
the  arts  of  a  wicked  woman  and  poi- 
soned by  a  love  philter  may  be  very 
curiouB  to  the  pathologist,  to  the 
mad    doctor,    or    the    writer    on 


'  obscure  diseases  of  the  brain,'  but 
what  use,  pleasure,  or  interest  can  it 
afford  to  the  general  reader  ?  How 
is  his  mind  raised,  or  his  power  of 
coping  with  the  problems  of  life 
enlarged,  or  his  feelings  enlightened 
by  such  a  study,  however  beautiful 
and  poetic  may  be  Mr.  Tennyson's 
words? 

The  very  object  of  art  is  to 
present  an  ideal  to  the  mind,  to 
raise  one  out  of  the  '  ignorant  pre- 
sent,' out  of  the  dust  and  trouble  of 
every-day  earthly  ways  into  the 
diviner  atmosphere  of  a  higher  wis- 
dom, which  reflection  or  distance  of 
time  can  only  otherwise  give.  Not 
the  conscious  teaching  of  any  sepa- 
rate moral,  but  to  help  one  to  see 
life,  and  men  and  women,  in  a  mea- 
sure as  we  shall  do  hereafter,  the 
finite  in  the  light  of  the  infinite,  like 
looking  down  on  the  material  world 
from  a  lofly  eminence  where  even 
ugly  things  are  harmonised,  the 
true  proportion  of  parts  to  the 
whole  is  shown,  and  the  end  of 
many  devious  rivers  comes  to  be 
seen. 

The  terrible,  the  painful,  the  pa- 
theticj  the  wicked,  are  all  neces- 
sary to  be  shown  :  art  has  a  higher 
aim  than  that  of  being  always 
'pleasing,'  and  you  cannot  solve  pro- 
blems unless  the  materials  are 
given.  But  unless  there  is  a  sort 
of  reason  (felt  though  perhaps 
not  expressed)  for  the  suffering 
you  inflict,  something  made  plainer 
which  is  worth  understanding, 
some  conclusion  reached  through 
the  troubled  sea  of  sorrow  and  sm, 
a  feeling  of  dissatis^tion  and  un- 
rest is  produced,  which  is  not  the 
legitimate  result  of  art. 

To  be  asked  to  grope  through 
that  mass  of  filth  and  low  villany 
called  the  mind  of  a  Francesco  Cenci 
or  a  Guide  Franceschini  and  their 
consequences,  creates  a  loathing 
which  is  as  incompatible  with  real 
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art  as  the  stady  of  the  pla^e  boils, 
and  which  no  beauty  o£  dictioii  oaa 
redeem.  lago  is  a  rascal  of  the 
deepest  dye :  he  is  the  mainspring  of 
&e  plot^  but  the  effects  of  hia  TilksLy, 
Bot  the  yillain  himself,  coBstLtt^ 
the  story.  We  hare  no  analyaia  a 
Tolnme  long  of  that  pit  of  eorroption 
his  BOoL  The  mind  is  shown,  by 
tha  aetion,  the  motiye  barely  glanced 
a^  the  resnlt  given,  and  we  pasa  on 
to  Othello  and  Desdemona,  ^  metal 
more  attractLve/ 

The  Sjpamth  Qvpsy  saenuEi  to  be 
»  i«T<Hy3rA  of  a  different  kind.  Here 
ibe  impoasiUe  attempt  is  made  to 
interest  yoa  in  the  fortnaes  of  an 
nlblerly  wretched  main,  tossed  aboat 
without  a  rag  of  principle  of  any 
kind,  a  noble  of  the  prondest  caste 
in  the  world,  whe  yet  giyes  np  his 
honour,  his  conntry,  his  religion  for 
love  of  by  no  means  a  lofly  kind, 
for  the  heroine  is  saperlatively  lOf 
real  and  uninteresting.  A  girl 
broaght  up  in  the  abnost  monasHc 
seelnsion  of  Spanish  high  life  who 
on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  cannot 
resist  going  down  to  dance  a  dra- 
matis pma  seid  in  the  public  market 
]^ace,  is  tee  queer  an  ideal  to  in^ 
spire  respect  or  affection.  In  Yio* 
tor  Sngo's  £)smieralda^  tbe  danoing 
oemes  in  aa  a  natural  part  ef  her 
position  and  her  character,  not  as 
unintelligible  passion  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  lofty  asmrations 
to  found  ai  nation  with  which  she 
is  supposed  to  be  inoculated  the 
moment  after  by  that  union  of 
impossible  qualities,  her  &ther. 
There  is  not  a  single  character  in 
the  poem  in  whom  it  is  pcMHible 
to  take  any  real  interest;  indeed 
they  are  not  human  beings  at  all, 
but  flat  I  silhouattea — some  blaek, 
some  pink^  aeeerding  to  order — 
which  move  across  the  seme  by 
most  palpable  strings,  who-  act  or 
re&ain  £ram  acting  because  their 
maker  wanss  the  situation  for  a 
description  (often  extremely  beauti- 
ful) and  not  from  the  irresistible 
eniradn  which  in  a  real  work   of 


genius — in  the  author's  ovn  Adam 
Beds  for  instance— ^-forces  on  jo;: 
the  conviction,  for  it  is  more  tlum  i 
belief,  that  the  stery  is  all  tne  ui 
that  the  actorsoould  sot  he^doic^^ 
what  yxiu  are  tdd  they  did. 

In  Mr.  [ftrowniDg's  book  jQt» 
Qontimiafly  amaaed  at  the  keo- 
ness  of  the  analysb  and  the  sapff. 
human  ingenuity  cf  his  ATpl—fiffl 
of  events,  which  he  takes  cutv 
lei  you  know  acre  reel,  hot  tbe  oeh 
effect  on  your  mind  is  to  say  'fisf 
clever ! '  The  <mly  thing  joaeid  k 
being  convinced  of  is  that  the  ii& 
cacies  of  the  mind  of  a  nprobift 
Italian  of  the  middle  ages  mt  v 
likely  to  have  been  imagmed  \kl 
Fingmih  gentlemaoi  of  ths  niaetecBtr 
oentary  (thank  Heaiven !  )^ead  tk 
even  if  it  were  possiUe,  jw  nr 
muidi  prefer  not  knowmgvkftfc^j 


The  mistake  that  tibe  leil  k  tne 
is  the  grawfest  of  all;  ib  k  (6a 
jnst iim  realitj  whidfai  maketk&x 
in  act :  *  le  vrai  n'est  pas  teifooR 
vraisembiaUe^'    XfyouniTeatata- 
tions  aoooirding  to  your  osi  gwi 
pleasure^  you.  can  at  ksstoftrweb* 
grounded  esphmaitions  of  tiies»» 
of  nund  which  they  produce,  tb 
itttenial;  interpretatioB.  of  die  a- 
iemfd  phenomena;  bat  if  joa  ttft 
zeal  evenis,  there  ace  hslf  a  doK 
possil^  reasons  for  every  tdxn'-^ 
the  aeten,  and  the  chtnee  is  tk 
you  are  Tmstaketf  nine  ibuioc: 
of  ten  at  leastu     This  i»  vtr ) 
^uofyeLot  piagr  en  histoocil pR»c' 
must  always  be  uaaafciflftctoiy:  v^ 
thing  short  e£  the  qmsiHrifnt  dir 
nation   of  Shakeapcaie  csn  la^^ 
these  dry  bones  Hts^  and  eren  i^ 
takes  Holinshed  or  Flutech  »i 
sets  down  the  veiy  words  ottetfc 
by  Wolsey  or  Brutus  to  be  wuee 
his  fact. 

To  take  an  absurd^  BxnaH  ic^ 
stance,  there  is  nothing  whicf 
brings  up  one's  imagiBaiiioD  so  siioit 
whidi  gxvoi  sttdx  a  teste  of  ntt^r* 
unreality,  as  Miss  Edgeworti; 
<  this  is  a  fact'  at  the  boitom  o: 
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ihe  page.  Toe  snnender  jorm- 
self  to  the  narrator  for  the  time; 
the  BtoKT  should  be  ao  told  that 
like  a  cnild  yeii  do  believe  that 
the  whole  is  '  a  fact,'  and  imles3  the 
author  is  really  able  to  live  m  the 
tale  itself  to  this  extent  he  is  no 
tme  artist. 

The  choice  of  a  snbject  in  a  really 
great  work  of  art  which  is  to  live,  it 
seems  often  to  be  forgotten,  must 
be  studied  as  anxiously  as  ibs 
execution,  and  one  almost  longs  for 
Mr.  Arnold's  ideal  of  an  autoeratie 
literaiy  tribunal  to  prevent  such 
wastes  of  good  power  as  we  have 
lately  seen.  When  men  and  women 
of  genius  get  hold  of  such  subjects 
one  longs  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Almanach  des  Chumumdsy  which 
after  givinKmoBtelai)oratedireotions 
to  its  discmles  how  to  dress  a  cu^ 
cumber  end^  with  the  advice,  '  after 
this  the  best  you  can  do  with  the 
thing  is  to  throw  it  away  altogpether.' 
The  science  of  rejection  is  an  all- 
important  one :  to  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  a  thought,  to  learn  to  throw 
away  your  encumber,  or,,  as  Fox 
OBoe  said,  to  cross  out  the  fine 
passages  you  have  taken  most 
trodble  about  in  your  speech  or 
your  book. 

The  sense  of  what  constitoies  a 
good  snbject  does  not  always  go 
with  the  power  of  creation.  Ar  idea 
seises  forcibly  on  the  mind  firom 
some  chance  association,  some  acci- 
dental charm,  and  the  man  o£  genins 
is  by  no  means  fit  to  judge  of  its 
fitness.  Paradise  Lost  is  a  failure, 
the  Za/uherflote  is  a  fidhire,  the 
'Skinning  of  St.  Peter'  at  Antwerp 
is  a  failure,  in  the  highest  sense, 
though  each  from  a  different  cause. 
In  the  firsts  the  immensiiy  of  the 
snbject  dwarfs  all  expression;  it  is 
too  great,  indeed,  for  words  to  catch 
hold  of  at  all.  In  the  second,  the 
triviality  of  the  story  on  which  such 
lovely  melodies  are  hung  without 
belonging  to  it  ruins  the  work  as 
&  drama»  In  the  third,  the  phy- 
sical horrors  of  the  pictore  are  what 


most  absorb  the  attention,  while 
the  thought  which  redaems  the  suf- 
faring  is  impossible  to  give  in  a 
piotnre,  and  unmitigated  disgust  is 
its  only  result.  Critieiam,  if  not 
worth  very  much,  might  at  least 
assist  in  pointing  these  things  oat 
to  the  creators. 

The  very  ideal,  however,  of  what 
constitoi^s  art  at  all  has  so  utterly 
and  strangely  changed  in  modem 
tunes,  that  the  question  demands 
more  discussion.     Gomingfrwn  the 
Cbeek    sculpture    in    the    British 
Museum,  or  passing  through  the 
new    chambers    of   the    National 
Gallery,  where  for  the  first  time 
we  begin  to  have  any  general  no- 
tion of  the  amount  of  treasures 
we  possess,  as  we  turn  from  the 
modem   to    the    ancient   masters,, 
or    stm    more    on   coming    irovk 
an  exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy,    there    is    one     difference 
between    the    old    and    the  new 
more   strildng  than  all  else — ^the 
subjects.     The  idea  of  the   ludi- 
crous  or  even  the  pathetic  does 
not  seem  to  have  existed  as  a  fit 
subject  for  art  in  the  earliest  and 
best  times.    The  religious,  the  his- 
torical, the  grand,  the  beautiful, 
the  majestiG,  the  temble,  matters  in- 
teresting to  a  whole  nation,  were 
evidently  the  only  objects  considered 
suitable  or  even  possible  to  it.    The 
domestic    aflbctioss^— for   instance,, 
representaticms  of  a  mother  and  child 
—were  admissible  only  when  trans- 
figured into  the  holy  pair.    Art  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  GK)d  and 
of  the  state.     Even  portraits  for 
a  long  time  seem  searcely  ever  to 
have  been  painted,  except  of  men 
distinguished  from  their  kind  by 
rank  or  merit ;  or  if  occasionally  an 
inferior  crept  in,  some  Fomarina. 
or    Joconda,   some    Violinista,    or 
Titian's    schoolmaster,    it  was  as 
friend  of  the  artist  or  his  lady  love, 
which  of  itself  was  considered  to  en- 
noble them  into  &me.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  an  Italian  mind 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
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taries  to  conceire  a  series  from  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  or  *  Uncle  Toby 
and  the  Widow '  as  fit  objects  for 
their  honoured  vocation ;  while  Miss 
Nina  Lehmann  wonld  have  had  no 
chance  of  being  immortalised  nnless 
as  a  daughter  of  France'  or  an 
Infanta  of  Spain. 

In  Greece  the  noble  and  the 
beantifbl  were  so  necessary  a  part 
of  the  very  conception  of  that 
which  constituted  arib  that  the  re- 
presentation of  pain  and  grief  itself 
was  inadmissible,  except  disg^sed 
by  a  poetic  version.  The  Niobe 
was  not  to  be  disfigured  by '  her 
tears,  the  Laocoon  was  to  preserve 
a  certain  grace  in  his  agony.  Art 
was  too  great  and  solemn  a  thing, 
too  nationally  important,  to  be 
brought  down  to  a  mere  expression 
of  domestic  life.  If  an  epic  was 
written,  its  subject  was  chosen  in 
some  event  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  race,  the  siege  of  Troy  or  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  not  an  obscure 
Italian  crime,  or  a  sailor  with  two 
wives ;  such  grand  means  were  not 
to  be  used  for  so  vulgar  an  end,  the 
gods  were  not  to  be  summoned 
except  on  worthy  occasions.  If  it 
was  necessary  to  tell  such  things  at 
all,  let  them  be  writ  in  novelli  like 
those  of  Boccaccio.  If  a  drama 
was  to  bo  represented,  it  depicted 
the  wrongs  of  Agamemnon  or 
the  sorrows,  fated  by  the  gods 
themselves,  of  the  doomed  (Edipus  ; 
it  would  have  been  demanding  too 
much  to  ask  an  audience  to  weep 
over  the  woes  of  the  Lady  of 
Lyons  and  a  gardener's  son. 
Even  Shakespeare  himself  never 
ventured  on  the  domestic  drama 
properly  so  called,  except  in  a  farce, 
and  even  then  almost  always  idea- 
lised by  transporting  the  scene  to 
Italy  or  Greece.  Domestic  life  has 
risen  into  importance  since  that 
time,  and  threatens  to  absorb  all 
our  present  art.  There  were  not  a 
dozen  pictures  in  the  Academy  last 
year  belonging  even  to  the  same 
school  of  thought  as  the  ancient. 


Mr.  Watts's  beautifal^Orpbensand 
Eurydice,'  Mr.  Leighton's  'Electm' 
and  *  Icarus,'  Mr.  W.  RiclimondV 
*  Procession  of  Bacchus,'  were  almiw 
the  only  exceptions  of  any  power. 
"No  doubt  the  ancient  orfcists  nt 
themselves  off  from  an  enonnocs 
field  of  interest  and  beauty ;  but  ca: 
we  be  right  in  so  ignoring  t^; 
higher,  nobler  poetry  of  life  and 
confining  ourselves  so  much  to  tb 
nursery  and  the  drawing  room: 
There  is  even  an  ideal  mode  of 
treating  the  most  ordinaiy  and  m. 
things  in  which  we*  general! j  iaij 
For  instance,  that  wonderful  lid 
gem  of  colour,  the  pale,  sad  yonc 
girl  knitting  in  the  half  light  of  -i 
deep  old  French  window  of  Edonar. 
Fr^re  is  pathetic  in  its  tender  ris- 
plicity.  Therefore  it  seems  to  hv. 
been  considered  that  the  mere  &ct 
of  girls  sewing  is  of  itself  a  rerr 
interesting  subject,  and  last  jv 
accordingly  we  had  whole  rovs  of 
pictures  of  different  editions  of  tke 
article,  washing,  sewing,  cooking. 
and  playing.  '  Ge  n'est  pas  pb 
malin  que  9a '  to  make  a  pic;tnie,tb 
French  painter  seems  to  saj  rsi 
the  careless  grace  of  his  figrire^ 
and  we  believe  him  in  aU  stqiiditT 
literally,  and  go  and  do  likewise  25 
we  think.  But  we  must  hare  h'^ 
power  of  putting  mind  into  matw. 
developing  the  hidden  poetrr  dik 
thought  in  the  common-pltff 
action,  as  in  Mr.  Mason's  'Ew^ 
Prayer,'  or  it  will  not  be  a  picnit 
and  not  interesting  at  all. 

For  me  the  meanest  fiover  that  blows  cc 

give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  ^r 

tears  | 

is  all  very  well  for  Wordsworth  to 
say,  but  that  is  no  reason  vhj  Mr. 
Martin  Tupper  can  make  w  flj 
over  a  family  of  deceased  kii«eps 
The  colours  must  be  mixed  *viti- 
brains,  sir,'  as  Opie  once  saio 
Literal  transcripts  of  what  we  see 
are  not  beautifiil  unless  tbej  hn 
passed  through  the  alemhic  of  a 
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mind,  as  it  were,  and  unless  nature 
is  interpreted  intelligently  and  reve- 
rently as  well  as  carefully,  in  which 
case  the  record  of  a  stone  becomes 
interesting. 

Portrait  painting  is  often  spoken 
of  as  a  lower  form  of  art:  Rembrandt, 
Titian,  Rubens,  Velasquez,  did  not 
find  it  80;  but  then  they  did  not 
paint  gowns  or  coats  with  lay  figures 
inside  them,   but  living  men  and 
women.      Peussing  along  the   gal- 
leries where  the  best  art  of  the 
greatest  artists  is  hung,  the  portraits 
are  among  the  highest  and  most  in- 
teresting works  they  have  left.  That 
nameless  old  woman,  with  a  white 
frill  and  coif,  who  looks  at  you  full 
from  the  end  of  the  great  room  in 
the  National  collection,  the  Venetian 
senator    of    Moroni,  a   Giorgione, 
that  dried-up  old  chip  of  a   man 
Bellini  *6  Doge,  a  Mabuse,  a  Holbein 
of  a  grim  coarse  face — why  on  earth 
should  we  care  for  these  ?  Their  very 
names  have  died  out,  their  stories 
are  dust  like  the  men  themselves ; 
they  are  merely  human  beings,  pro- 
bably even  not  very  interesting  of 
their  kind,  and  yet  that  dark  Italian 
head  with,    its  close-cropped   hair 
and  passionate,  almost  sullen,  look 
in  the  eyes,  the  phlegmatic  Dutch- 
man and    his  old  wife  with   her 
wrinkled  Lands  crossed  tranquilly 
before  her  (there  is  much  character 
in  hands),  that  courtly  Vandyke 
gentleman  and  Titian  lady,  are  alive. 
You  make  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  them :  every  plait  in  the  skin 
of  the  old  woman's  face  tells  one  a 
story  of  a  life  in  the  far-oflf  centu- 
ries, asmuch  as  the  stem,  mysterious 
look  of  Antonio  More's   *  Portrait 
of  a  nobleman,'   name   unknown. 
Whole  acres  of   canvas    like  the 
Rubens   'Peace'  and  *War'   (fine 
as  they  are  in  their  way)  are  in- 
finitely less  valuable,  do  not  say  one 
half  so  much,  or  tell  what  they 
have  to  tell  so  plainly,  as  his  pic- 
ture of  *  Helena  Forman '  and  his 
*Two  Children'    in  the    Louvre. 
It    will    only,    however,    be    the 
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painter  capable  of  (what  are  called) 
higher  things  who  will  ever  be 
able  to  guess  the  capabilities  of  a 
face  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
translate  them  adequately  upon 
canvas,  which  can  alone  be  called 
real  portrait  painting.  A  man  can- 
not only  be  a  portrait  painter  to 
reach  tjiis  point — he  must  possess 
the  power  which,  when  he  chooses 
to  use  it  otherwise,  can  create  great 
works  of  a  different  kind,  i.e. 
understand  character,  unravel  what 
is  often  written  in  very  earthly 
confused  lines  in  men,  and  tell  the 
story  as  he  sees  it  with  that  vision 
which  'sees  the  mind  behind  the 
face,'  as  Tennyson  puts  it. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  what 
art  can  best  represent,  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  the  modern  cry,  *  Give 
us  subjects  which  we  understand.' 
*We  don't  know  about,  and  we 
don't  care  for,  pagan  processions 
and  Greek  myths,'  says  the  English 
world;  *the  Ghreeks  carved  them 
because  they  believed  in  them,  and 
the  Italian  Madonnas  were  painted 
to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the 
people;  they  were  in  sympathy 
with  their  artists,  and  the  art  was 
the  expression  of  the  mind  of  the 
nation  defined  and  idealised.  Why 
cannot  our  artists  do  for  us  as 
those  of  old  ?  We  cannot  sympa- 
thise with  what  is  so  distant  from 
our  life  and  modes  of  thought,  and 
which  does  not  come  home  to  our 
own  interests.  Are  there  no  causes- 
which  move  our  natures  as  deeply 
as  in  former  times  ?  Were  not  the- 
sufferings  in  the  Crimea  of  the 
commonest  soldier  as  heroic  as  any 
battle  of  the  Amazons  P  We  want 
our  artists  to  teach  us  what  to  ad- 
mire :  to  be  "  prophets  "  in  the  old^' 
sense,  teachers  to  the  nation  of  the- 
beautiful  and  the  poetic  which  is- 
to  be  found  in  the  common  life 
around  us.  But  if  the  best  cul; 
themselves  off  ^m  the  chance  of 
being  "  understanded  of  the  people '" 
by  choosing  what  is  only  interesting' 
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and  even  intelligible  to  the  edu- 
cated few,  are  they  not  themselves 
curtailing  their  own  mission  ? ' 
*  What's  Hecuba  to  me  or  I  to 
Hecuba  ? '  must  be  true  of  the  world 
in  generaL  It  requires  both  educa- 
tion and  imagination  to  transport 
ourselves  into  so  £»r  off  a  life  as  the 
Ghreek.  It  is  only  by  falsifying 
whoUy  the  old  legend  in  spirit  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  made  Guinevere 
so  genersJly  interesting ;  by  trans- 
porting  the  modes  of  thought  and 
morals  of  the  modem  ideal  hero 
into  the  archaic  model.  Where  he 
has  stuck  to  the  original,  as  in 
'  Enid,'  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
care  for  her  woes  as  she  drives 
those  three  horses  before  her. 

There  are  certain  minds  in  whom 
the  classic  side  is  so  strong  that  it 
is  most  natural  for  them  to  write  of 
Endynuon  or  Ataianta,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  whatsoever  the  true 
artist,  poet  or  painter,  will  give  us ; 
but  they  must  remember  that  they 
are  not  follovring  the  example  of  the 
Greek  poets  and  the  Italian  painters 
— ^they  areforegoing  the  very  associa- 
tions and  interests  which  made  them 
strong.  *  The  sushes  of  our  fathers 
and  the  temples  of  our  gods  '  will 
always  be  the  most  really  interest- 
ing topics  to  every  nation.  It  is 
like  the  sermons  of  the  present  day  : 
we  preach  about  the  past,  we  moral- 
ise on  the  vices  of  the  Corinthians, 
and  our  symbols  come  out  of  the 
Jewish  landscape,  while  our  Master 
took  His  illustiations  out  of  every 
common  field  and  stone  and  pea* 
sant  around  Him ;  there  was  not  a 
weed  or  a  sheep  and  goat  which  He 
did  not  make  to  tell  its  story: 
whereby  His  parables,  quite  irre- 
spective of  any  inspiration,  are  liv- 
ing stUl,  while  ours  have  no  root  in 
the  ground  of  our  own  experience 
and  are  dead. 

It  is  not  by  merely  imitating  the 
beautifal  of  the  past  that  we  can 
ever  hope  to  equal  it — ^it  must  be 
grown  out  of  the  soil  of  our  own 
life  and  our  own  feeling^.     Surely 


there  must  be  a  poetic  side,  a  mode 
of  seeing  them  by  which  the  gre&t 
deeds  and  great  thoughts  of  the 
present  can  take  artistic  form?  We 
are  cut  off,  it  is  true,  from  the  sen. 
suous  side  of  religion  as  a  fraitfoj 
source  of  beautifxil  inspiration;  the 
abstract  doctrinal  view  which  the 
northern  nations  take  of  theL* 
severer,  more  reasoning  &ith,  pre. 
vents  all  outward  and  visible  fom 
being  given  to  their  theology ;  let 
there  remains  the  life  of  nationa. 
interests,  straggles,  politics,  m 
philanthropy.  Mr.  Peabodj  most 
be  represented :  why  should  he 
be  made  ridiculous  as  the  rewari 
of  his  generosity,  as  was  done  Wi 
year  ?  Rembrandt  could  have  mak 
a  fine  picture  of  him,  whycazmo: 
we  ?  There  is  surely  a  grand  side 
to  Havelock  and  his  men  marching 
night  and  day  across  the  bami:^ 
plains  of  India,  to  the  r»9cne  of  tkir 
countrymen  in  Luoknow:  why  is  be 
to  be  gibbeted  for  his  pains  ia  m 
of  the  vulgarest  of  the  dingy,  dis- 
mal,  black  regiment  of  stataes 
which  disfigure  our  streets  anii 
squares  ? 

A  widowed  woman,  ruler  of  snci 
vast  outlying  territories  as  call  her 
queen,  giving  the  reward  of  brareir 
to  her  soldiers  is  surely  as  toaching 
and  interesting  as  Darins's  wife!' 
There  is  something  rery  noble  in  a 
great  orator  who  believes  that  he  ii 
speaking  in  a  great  cause  of  justice 
and  humanity  to  a  people  very  near 
and  yet  so  far  off,  and  yet  all  thsi 
even  Mr.  Watts  has  made  of  Gi&i 
stone  is  a  general  impression  of 
being  choked  in  the  white  gili^ 
of  his  shirt  collar.  The  (fies> 
of  the  present  day  is  no  doabt 
a  difficulty  and  a  hindrance,  bai 
what  are  men  of  genius  for  hot 
to  conquer  difficulties  and  hin- 
drances P 

No  work  has  ever  become  part  of 
the  great  heritage  of  the  race  which 
hasnotbeenrooted  in  the  sympathies 
of  the  nation:  to  appeal  to  the  re- 
fined and  educated  and  £utidioiis 
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few  most  always  make  art  an  ohjet 
de  luxe,  not  the  staple  commodity  of 
the  food  offered  to  the  world. 

If  we  choose  to  write  like  Spohr 
and  Wagner,  to  be  learned  and 
abstmse,  it  is  well,  but  it  is  a 
grander  thing  to  appeal  to  great 
bodies  of  your  fellow  men,  like 
Handel :  the  Messiah^  the  Israel  in 
Egypt  are  essentially  popnlar  works, 
although  no  one  can  deny  that  they 
are  very  high  art.  Why  do  the 
masses,  the  very  people  who  we  are 
told  cannot  relish  good  pictures  be- 
cause they  pass  by  some  of  our 
beautiful  modem  Greek  creations 
unmoTed,  crowd  to  hear  these  year 
after  year  in  increasing  numbers  ? 
If  I  preach  the  highest  truths  in  a 
tongue  which  my  audience  does  not 
understand,  if  I  sing  the  best  poe- 
try in  what  is  *  Hebrew  Greek  '  to 
the  multitude,  surely  I  am  to  blame 
SB  well  as  it  P  They  ought  to  learn 
Hebrew  Greek,  say  we.  Is  there 
any  hope  that  any  large  portion  of 
the  world  will  ever  be  able  to 
acquire  the  preliminary  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  such 
work? 

If  it  be  replied  that  the  highest 
kind  of  art  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  the  highest  order  of  minds,  the 
plain  fact  remains  that  the  greatest 
creations  have  burnished  food  for 
gentle  and  simple  alike,  that  the 
best  Greek  plays  were  intended  to 
be  acted  before  the  Athenian  nation, 
that  Phidias  believed  himself  to  be 
interpreting  the  great  goddess  to 
her  own  city,  that  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  were  popular  poets, 
that  Michelangelo  and  Eaphael 
had  no  idea  of  an  esoteric  manner  of 
painting  for  a  small  knot  of  like- 
minded  men,  but  sought  to  raise 
and  '  fulfil '  the  religious  feeling  of 
their  whole  people--^ihey  combined 
something  which -was  fit  food  for 
the  highest,  whi<^  perhaps  the 
greatest  minds  may  not  yet  have 
fully  reached,  with  what  was  in- 
telligible to  the  commoii  people. 

We  don't  believe  in  '  Dionysus, 


Otod  of  joyous  nature.*  Why  then 
paint  him  ?  *  But,'  say  the  very 
clever  men  of  this  school,  *we  do 
still  believe  in  joyous  nature,  and 
this  is  only  the  most  beautiful  in- 
carnation ever  accomplished  of  what 
is  a  common  feeling  to  all  time.' 
Then  let  us  discover  a 'form  of  our 
own  to  express  the  immortal  truth 
which  no  doubt  is  the  foundation  of 
those  exquisite  Gh-eek  creations. 
Are  we  so  poor  that  we  have  no 
language  of  our  own,  but  must  speak 
a  foreign  tongue?  'The  feeding 
of  the  heart  on  beauty '  is  akin  to  a 
devout  exercise,  as  Plato,  Mr.  F. 
Newman,  Dante  in  the  Vita  Nuova, 
and  Michelangelo  in  his  sonnets 
declare ;  but  the '  mere  play  with  €lie 
ideas  of  things  infinite,'  which  is  the 
bane  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  fact 
that '  none  of  the  qualities  which  we 
peculiarly  call  spiritual'  were  ex- 
pressed at  all  by  Greek  statues, 
must  always  make  their  art  an 
inadequate  expression  of  modem 
feeling.  '  The  belief  connected  with 
ihe  Eumenides  was  the  only  pun- 
fying  part  of  the  Greek  reli^on,' 
says  K.  O.  Miiller. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  people  whom 
art  ought  to  instruct  and  raise  to  a 
higher  mind,  and  this  can  hardly  be 
done  except  by  appealing  as  both  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  did  to  their 
sympathies  and  understandings — 
to  feelings  and  ideas  which  will 
be  fed,  with  bad  food  if  not  by 
good.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  write,  or  paint, 
or  compose  so  far  in  advance 
of  his  age,  that  the  education  of  the 
world  may  not  have  reached  the 
point  where  he  can  be  understood 
until  long  after  he  is  in  his  grave — 
like  Sebastian  Bach,  whose  music  is 
only  now  beginning  to  be  at  all 
generally  comprehended ;  and  it  may 
even  be  granted  that  we,  the  contem- 
poraries, are  not  always  fit  judges  of 
our  greatest  genius.  Yet  still  the 
world  is  old  enough  to  be  able  to 
look  back  and  calculate  historically 
the  principles  upon  which  the  work 
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whicli  has  lasted  has  been  con- 
stmcted,  conscionslj  or  uncon- 
scionslj.  A  man's  work  must  be  the 
honest  expression  of  his  own  natural 
beliefs  and  perceptions,  which  be- 
long more  or  less  to  his  age  (though 
not  perhaps  always  to  his  genera- 
tion), and  his  individual  talent  is  evi- 
dently multiplied  in  almost  infinite 
proportion  if  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  express  the  thoughts  of  his  peo- 
ple— if  he  can  be  backed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  great  chorus  of  his  race.  If 
he  looks  back,  like  Eurydice  herself, 
the  paleness  of  death  comes  over 
even  such  most  beautifal  creations ; 
they  are  ghosts  without  flesh  and 
blood,  out  of  another  world,  not 
living  here.  Gibson's  Venus  is  no 
goddess ;  a  god  cannot  be  created 
unless  ye  believe  in  him — the  Ma- 
donna cannot  be  painted  by  a  Pro- 
testant— 'the  gods  of  Greekland,' 
as  Schiller  sings,  are  dead  for  us, 
however  beautiful,  and  no  Emperor 
Julian  of  art  can  bring  them  back 
to  life  again. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  attempt  to 
grow  palms :  if  our  climate  wiU  not 
admit  of  them,  we  had  better  culti- 
vate oaks ;  an  exotic  will  always  be  a 
more  or  less  delicate,  if  not  sickly 
plant,  and  Greek  art  will  always  be 
an  exotic  in  the  England  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  *  Feed  them  with 
food  convenient  for  them '  does  not 
mean  pine  apples  and  chicken  salad. 

If  we  could  at  all  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  what  is  possible 
for  the  different  arts  in  the  first 
place,  and  next  what  is  worthy  and 
wise  for  each  to  express,  we  might 
make  greater  way — and  this  is  true 
in  high  and  low  art  alike.  As  a 
small  instance:  in  Victor  Hugo's 
TravcdUeura  de  la  Mer  there  is  a 
mysterious  horror  about  the  pieuvre 
most  successfully  carried  out ;  the 
contrast  between  the  almost  invisi- 
ble, undulating,  semi-transparent 
ruffian  of  the  sea  and  the  enormous 
power  he  can  exert»  the  description 
how  the  grizzly  thing  'absorbs' 
not  swallows  the  man,  sucks  him 


down  in  the  half  light  of  the  deso- 
late lonely  rock  cave  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  sea,  is  terrible  and 
makes  one's  flesh  creep.  '  La  pienvre 
n'a  pas  de  dents  comma  le  tigre, 
elle  n'a  pas  de  g^rifies  comme  Taigle^ 
elle  n'a  pas  de  poison  comme  le  ser- 
pent; mais  elle  est  plus  pnissante 
.  .  .  .'  &c.  causes  a  most  eerie 
shiver;  but  when  Gustave  Dore 
shows  us  five  long  arms  withies 
suckers  to  each  seizing  a  man 
round  the  body,  it  is  simply  a  Terr 
repulsive  reptile,  a  veiy  ugly  Bcece, 
not  in  the  least  terrible.  The  origiDa} 
idea  is  only  to  be  produced  ly 
words,  gradually  piling  np  succes- 
sive items  of  description,  Une  upon 
line,  detail  upon  detail,  a  nightmare 
of  hints  and  expectations,  like  a  bad 
dream,  utterly  untranslatable  bj 
pencil  and  paint. 

And  to  illustrate  a  question  of  high 
art  by  one  of  our  first  painters: 
'  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock '  is  a  metaphor.  To  translate 
an  emblem,  which  is  by  the  hypo- 
thesis not  an  existing  fact,  bat  & 
resemblance  to  something  else,  into 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
paint  and  canvas  is  to  ignore  ^t 
very  essence  of  what  can  wid  am- 
not  be  expressed  by  pictures.  There 
is  no  aiuJogy  between  the  literal 
door  of  wood  and  stone  and  a 
heart.  It  is  the  moral  significance 
of  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  a 
man,  typified  by  the  image  of  enter- 
ing, winch  the  words  implj,  an<l 
this  is  really  weakened  and  made 
more  enigmatical  by  the  litenl 
King  standing  with  a  literal  laD- 
tern  in  His  hand  trying  to  get  in 
at  that  grass-grown  weedy  corner. 

Again,  with  regard  to  that  most 
striking  picture  of  the  Scapegoat,  it 
is  not  possible  to  express  piotoriaQr 
that  the  sins  of  a  whole  people  are 
typically  laid  on  that  creatnre^ 
shoulders,  and  that  he  is  driven  out 
before  God's  &ce.  What  you  see  is 
a  miserable  beast  dying  of  thirst; 
perishing  of  heat  and  weariness, 
with  the  glorious  mountain  ranges 
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cool  and  deiicions  in  sight.  It  is  a 
horribly  and  uselessly  painfnl  repre- 
sentation of  bmte  agony,  and  yon 
turn  away  with  a  useless  heartache. 

We  have  discovered  in  sculpture 
tliat  Valours  and  Charities  and 
Britannias  and  Unicorns  don't 
answer,  but  are  the  coldest  of  ab- 
stractions and  utterly  uninteresting. 
An  emblem  cannot  rightly  be  painted 
or  carved  in  tangible  or  visible  form : 
let  us  leave  metaphors  to  words 
which  are  their  proper  medium  of 
expression.  The  world  of  art  is  not 
so  circumscribed  as  to  force  anyone 
to  trench  on  the  property  of  other 
folk.  '^ 

And  whatsoever  the  particular 
form  of  art  which  you  choose  to 
express  the  thought  within  you  (or 
rather  which  chooses  you,  for  the 
jpteuvre  himself  does  not  take  more 
iriolent  possession  of  a  man),  let 
the  subject  of  any  great  work,  it 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  have  a 
real  deep  root,  first  and  chiefest  in 
something  really  interesting  person- 
ally to  man  as  a  human  being,  and 
next,  though  lower,  in  a  question 
enlisting,  if  possible,  the  sympathies 
of  the  nation.  Some  one  has  re- 
marked that  several  of  the  grandest 
lines  in  Milton  are  mere  strings  of 
names,  but  each  so  suggestive,  so 
full  of  associations,  that  the  result 
is  the  highest  poetry,  although  to 
men  who  did  not  possess  those  links 
of  thought  the  beauty  of  the  passage 
must  be  a  good  deal  lost ;  the  in- 
terest gains  in  intensity,  but  loses 
in  width.  The  best  poetry,  the 
highest  art  of  design  has,  however, 
always  been  essentially  national, 
expressive  of  the  country  where  it 
grew,  bom  of  the  soil,  the  very 
anachronisms  being  often  one  of 
their  chief  charms.  The  Venetian 
senators  who  stand  by  as  the  little 
hlae  child  Virgin  of  Titian  mounts 
the  steps  to  the  temple,  the  hard- 
featured  burgomasters  who  kneel 
hefore  the  Holbein  Madonna  with 
the  sick  child  in  her  arms,  at 
Dresden — these  come  home  to  the 


souls  of  the  spectators  at  the  pro- 
sent  time,  were  most  interesting  to 
the  men  and  women  who  were  about 
the  painters,  and  will  be  interesting 
to  all  time. 

The  paganism  of  Italy  was  so 
real  a  thing  in  the  days  of  Leo  X. 
and  Raphael,  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  and 
Ficino,  that  it  was  hardly  going 
beyond  the  living  sympathies  of  the 
time  to  represent  and  enjoy  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  the  Famesina, 
the  Aurora  of  the  Ludovisi,  the 
Sibyls  of  the  Sistine.  Charon  ferries 
the  souls  into  hell  with  most  reli- 
gious solemnity  in  the  Gampo  Santo 
of  Pisa;  Virgil  was  almost  as  living 
a  friend  to  Dante  as  the  hero  of 
'  In  Memoriam '  to  Mr.  Tennyson  : 
it  was  after  all  but  a  revival  of  the 
deities  which  the  nation  had  once 
believed  in.  But  wo  are  too  £eir  off  in 
thought  in  these  days,  naturally,  in- 
tellectually, and  physically.  Nymphs 
look  but  cold  abstractions  in  the 
Boyal  Academy,  they  shiver  in  our 
climate,  our  northern  nations  do 
not  dream  of  suchlike  in  the  woods, 
they  are  unnatural  here,  and  while 
we  go  dead  against  the  feeling  of 
the  nation  we  cannot  make  national 
works.  The  nude  will  always  afl&ont 
the  sense  of  right  of  the  homely 
middle  and  lower  classes  :  this  feel- 
ing is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
what  is  really  good  in  their  lives, 
and  it  is  no  use  appealing  to  them 
by  such  means.  There  is  something 
in  modem  civilisation  so  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  Greek 
that  we  never  can  regard  such 
matters  with  the  same  eyes.  Every 
human  passion,  sentiment,  and 
power  were  in  his  view  equally 
divine  :  there  was  nothing  to  him 
either  immoral  or  unpleasing  in  the 
depicting  of  any  human  appetite. 
Ours  ma7j  be  a  lower  civilisation  in 
this — ^we  will  not  dispute  about 
terms.  Our  delicacy  may  be  real 
indelicacy  in  the  matter,  but  its 
existence  is  a  fact.  The  world 
has  drunk  deeply  of  the  knowledge 
of  ^good  and  evil,  and  cannot  re- 
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tarn  to  its  ohildlike  nakedness  of 
expression,  even  if  (which  we  deny)  it 
were  desirahle.  That  a  certain  num- 
ber of  works  of  classic  beauty  should 
be  'invented'  (as  the  Italians 
call  it)  for  the  educated  minority 
who  care  for  them  and  can  under- 
stand them;  that  (Enones  should 
be  written  and  processions  in  honour 
of  Ghreek  myths  should  be  painted,  is 
go()d.  Heaven  forbid  that  any  field 
should  be  cut  off,  there  is  room  for 
all ;  but  let  the  poets  and  painters 
do  BO  as  a  pastime,  not  as  their 
life's  work,  knowing  that  Homer 
and  Dante  and  Phidias  and  Baphael 
were  not  grown  thus,  and  indeed 
could  not  have  produced  an  article 
so  purely  of  culture  and  abstrac- 
tion, instead  of  being  inspired  by 
the  faith  of  their  people,  and  in 
return  raising  and  ennobling  that 
faith. 

If  one  may  presume  to  say  so  to 
such  men  of  genius,  we  are  on  the 
wrong  tack.  It  used  to  be  the 
ftahion  for  writers  to  clothe  their 
thoughts  in  Latin:  Petrarch  and 
Spenser  were  '  inspired  by  the 
muses,  Apollo  sat  on  their  Parnas- 


sus ; '  the  statoBB  of  our  geneiib 
and  statesmen  were  clad  in  Ronan 
togas  or  soUdisant  Gireek  armour 
or  semi-nakedness,  as  the  cmly 
decent  way  of  presenting  them  to 
the  public;  our  painters  aie  now  in* 
sisting  on  dressing  their  ideas  in 
Greek  forms,  no  doubt  beyond 
measure  the  most  exquisite  expns- 
sion  of  the  beautiful  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  but  which  must  be  artifi- 
cial, more  or  less,  among  us— imiiik. 
tive,  only  in  the  highest  sense,  it  is 
tane,  but  still  not  de  noire  cru^ 
not  wine  of  the  soil,  but  grapes  im< 
ported,  which  can  never  either 
materially  or  spiritually  be  the  food 
of  a  nation ;  and  our  poets  in  ^ 
search  after  novelty  have  taken  to 
the  ^  monstrous  '  (in  the  dictionaij 
sense '  out  of  nature ')  or  the  archaic 
beyond  our  sympathy,  unless  hj 
wresting  it  out  of  its  re^l  setting  d 
manners  and  feeling.  The  higiieat 
part  of  the  artist-prophet's  voca^ 
i.e.  the  education  of  his  people^  is 
still  left  undone  at  a  time  when  pro- 
bably such  a  tuition  is  more  neces* 
sary  than  at  any  period  of  tlie 
world's  history.* 


*  It  is  curious  to  see  the  craving  after  a  higher  ideal  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  tfe 
prosaic  nature  of  our  present  civilisation  (or  perhaps  as  a  reaction  ^m  it)  shoviag 
itself  amongst  us  in  music,  the  most  ideal  of  all  arts,  which  certainly  at  the  presest 
moment  is  the  most  popular  of  all,  in  its  highest  fbrm.  The  '  Monday  Gonoeita,'  th^ 
Crystal  Palace  Festivals  select  the  very  best  classical  works,  performed  in  the  bat 
manner,  to  attzact  their  crowds :  better  music,  indeed,  may  be  heard  in  choir  pnetiees 
and  the  like  than  in  many  drawing-rooms  where  Claribel  and  Ck).  reign  snprana.  Bet 
music  must  always  be  too  emotional  an  art  to  supply  alone  what  is  leqnired  kf 
the  education  of  the  people,  even  at  its  best. 
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MR.   GARDINER'S  FRINGE  CHARLES  AND  THE  SPANISH., 

MARRIAGE.^ 


THOUGH  these  volumes  bear  the 
title  of  Pri^ice  Charles  and  the 
Spanish  Marriage  in  consideTation 
of  the  prinoipal  transaction  of  the 
period  to  which  they  relate,  they  are 
in  fact  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Grardi- 
ncr's  former  work,  and  contain  a 
complete  history  of  England  from 
1617  to  1624;  a  history  very  full 
and  elaborate,  in  which  no  business 
of  any  moment  is  omitted  or  thrown 
into  the  background,  or  otherwise 
treated  as  subsidiary  to  the  history 
of  the  marriage  negotiation.  If  the 
work  be  regarded  as  an  historical 
composition,  it  is  but  fair  that  this 
should  be  known ;  for  as  a  history 
of  the  treaty  it  labours  under  the 
weight  of  much  matter  that  has  no 
bearing  upon  it.  But  the  principal 
title  has  evidently  been  an  after- 
thought ;  and  it  is  as  '  a  chapter  of 
English  history'  (its  second  title) 
that  the  book  must  be  read  and 
criticised. 

Viewed  in  this  light  it  exhibits 
an  amount  of  industry  formidable  to 
think  of.  No  accessible  source  of 
original  and  tmstworthy  informa- 
tion,  in  or  out  of  England,  appears 
to  have  been  unvisited  by  Mr.  Gar- 
diner in  his  search  for  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  transactions  which  he 
has  to  relate.  Nor  has  he  spared 
himself  any  pains  in  examining, 
digesting,  comparing,  and  weighing 
against  each  other,  the  evidence  of 
the  several  witnesses.  The  treat- 
jnent  of  his  materials  is  as  original 
as  the  collection.  And  though  his 
judgment  appears  to  us  to  be  sub- 
ject to  occasional  oversights  and  de- 
lusions of  its  own,  and  we  find  our- 
selves often  unable  to  go  along  with 
him  in  his  estimate  of  men  and  of 
actions,  we  always  feel  that  it  is 
the  result  of  an  earnest,  honest,  an4 


independent  desire  to  understand 
their  true  nature  and  present  them 
in  their  true  light. 

But  the  value  of  the  book  does 
not  depend  upon  the  value  of  Mr. 
Ckirdiner's  personal  judgment  of  the 
actions  which  he  describes.  The 
evidence  which  he  has  brought  to- 
gether, whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  inferences  from  it,  is  itself  so 
important  and  so  pertinent,  that  the 
book  may  be  said  to  be  indispensable 
to  all  persons  who  wish  to  form  an 
opinion  of  their  own  upon  the  events 
or  the  people  of  the  period  which  it* 
embraces.  This  evidence  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  reports  made 
by  foreign  ministers  to  their  own 
governments  of  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, or  of  what  otherwise  they 
saw  going  on  in  the  country  to 
which  they  were  accredited.  Their 
reports  were  written  in  confidence 
and  secrecy  for  the  information  of 
their  employers,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  know  the  exact  truth,  while 
to  discover  the  exact  truth  was  the 
special  b^iness  and  occupation  of 
the  reporters.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  such  re- 
ports when  properly  dealt  with.. 
But  how  to  deal  with  them  is  a 
problem  of  some  difficulty.  The 
question  is,  what  authority  they 
ought  to  carry ;  how  far,  when  they 
conflict  with  probabilities  or  with 
native  traditions,  they  are  entitled 
to  override  them  :-^  question  of 
great  importance  at  this  time ;  be- 
cause it  is  clear  that  innumerable 
witnesses  of  this  order  are  about  to 
rise  from  their  graves  and  offer 
evidence  ;  and  that  in  all  courts  of 
history  their  evidence  must  at  any 
rate  be  received. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  tendency 


'  Prince   Charles  and  the    Spanish   Marriage,   161 7-1623:   a   Chcaater  qf  English 
^story.    By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,    a  vols.    London  :  Hurst  and  filackett,  1869. 
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will  probably  be  to  overrate  their 
authority.  As  people  commonly 
assume,  for  no  reason  whatever, 
that  if  a  ghost  shonld  speak  it  would 
be  sure  to  speak  the  truth,  so  they 
are  prone  to  believe  that  the  report 
of  a  witness  which  has  been  kept 
for  centuries  so  close  that  nobody 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  disputing 
it,  must  be  good  evidence.  Yet,  a 
written  report  does  not  grow  truer 
by  keeping.  A  mistake  or  a  mis- 
statement made  bv  an  ambassador 
two  hundred  years- ago  is  a  mistake 
or  a  misstatement  still.  And  what 
is  there  in  the  position  of  an  am- 
bassador to  secure  him  from  making 
a  mistake  ?  Some  advantages  he 
has.  It  is  his  business  to  watch 
and  enquire  ;  and  it  is  his  privilege 
to  demand  audiences  and  ask  for 
explanations.  But  he  has  corre- 
sponding disadvantages.  He  is  a 
stranger.  He  is  not  familiar  with 
the  language  or  ways  of  the  people. 
At  once  suspected  and  suspicious, 
he  can  hardly  deal  or  be  dealt  with 
in  con6dence.  He  is  surrounded  by 
people  whose  object  it  is  to  mislead 
him  or  keep  him  in  the  dark.  He 
lies  under  a  continual  temptation  to 
magnify  his  own  services  by  giving 
himself  the  superiority  in  all  en- 
counters and  putting  the  other  party 
in  the  wrong :  a  temptation  not  the 
less  potent  because,  as  there  is  no- 
body to  check  him,  he  can  tell  the 
story  as  he  likes  best,  without  any 
fear  of  detection  or  contradiction. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  he  may 
have  a  policy  of  his  own  which  he 
wishes  to  force  on  his  government, 
and  that  he  may  use  the  same  arts 
by  which  it  is  his  duty  to  manage 
the  foreigner  in  managing  his  own 
master ;  which  arts  consist  chiefly, 
we  believe,  in  judicious  misrepre- 
flentations  of  fact. 

The  reports  collected  for  us  by 
Mr.  Gardiner  are  of  many  different 
kinds  and  many  different  degrees 
of  authority.  Spanish  records  of 
proceedings  in  the  Spanish  Council, 
kdpt  in  the  national  archives  and 


never  used  for  any  other  purpose, 
are  open  to  no  exception.    Thejare 
the  best  evidences  that  we  oonld 
have  of  what    took  pla^  in  ihv^ 
councils.  Despatches  and  relations  of 
Venetian  ambassadors,  not  engaged 
in    the    negotiations,    but  writing 
for  the  information  of  their  own 
government,  have  a  high  value  as 
letters  of  news  ;    they  contain  no 
doubt    the    best     information  the 
writers  could  obtain  about  matter, 
not  within  their  own  personal  know- 
ledge.     The  letters  of  Salvetti  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  *  whose 
chief  business,'  says  Mr.  Gardiner. 
*  was  to  write  a  news-letter  once  & 
week,  in  which  he  set  down,  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  emplojer. 
everything  worthy  of  note  whicb 
passed  around  him  in  public  Hfe.' 
have  a  value  of  the  same  kind.    The 
complete  history  of  the  marnage 
negotiation,  drawn  up  by  Fray  FraB- 
Cisco  de  Jesus  (himself  one  of  the 
theologians  employed  in  ihe  discns- 
sions)  from  official  documents  en- 
trusted to  him  by  the  government, 
is  a  piece  of  evidence  of  great  im- 
portance, giving  the  story  as  the 
Spaniards  understood  it  or  wished 
it  to  be  understood.     But  when  ve 
come  to  reports  by  the  Count  of 
Gondomar  of    long    conversation 
with  King  James,  and  of  all  that  he 
gathered  in  them  as  to  bis  hopes 
and  fears  and  intentions  and  policr, 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  we  had 
King  James's  account  of  the  same 
conversations.      Not  that  we  see 
any  reason  to  suspect  Gbndomar  of 
intentional   misrepresentation,  but 
that  it  must  have  been  so  reiy  ea^ 
for  him  to  make  mistakes.    It  is 
true  that  there  have  been  few  nego- 
tiators so  easy  to  be  understood  br 
a  stranger  as  James  was ;  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  at- 
tempted or  wished  to  deceive,  and 
it  was  with  great  diflSculty  that  he 
kept  any  of  his  thoughts  to  himself. 
And  yet  when  we  consider  the  pe- 
culiar humour  of  his  character,  so 
difficult  for  a  Spaniard  to  enter  into, 
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the  eagerness  and  careless  impetuo- 
sity with  which  he  pTU*8aed  the 
thought  of  the  moment,  his  quick 
alternations  of  irritability  and  placa- 
bility, and  the  rapid  turns  of  his 
Toluble  and  exuberant  discourse; 
when  we  remember  moreover  that 
the  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
a  language  not  familiar  to  either — 
for  though  they  may  both  have  been 
able  to  speak  Latin  fluently  enough, 
it  is  not  likely  that  a  Scotchman's 
Latin  would  be  easy  for  a  Spanish 
car  to  follow  or  a  Spaniard's  for  a 
Scotch ;  and  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count how  hard  it  is  for  an  artist 
in  deception  to  understand  in  any 
language  a  man  who  says  only  what 
he  means ;  we  cannot  but  suspect 
that  James  was  often  misunderstood 
by  Gondomar :  whose  reports  there- 
fore of  what  he  said  or  meant  or 
looked,  being  at  best  only  reports  of 
what  he  understood  him  to  say  or 
mean  or  look,  ought  never  to  be 
admitted  into  the  narrative  without 
that  qualification.  To  say  that  ^  B 
represents  A  as  having  made  no 
answer,'  and  to  say  that '  A  had  not 
a  Tford  to  offer  in  reply,*  may  seem 
like  the  same  thing ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  which  may  be  very  ma- 
terial. And  therefore  while  we 
heartily  welcome  all  new  informa- 
tion about  English  affairs  brought 
from  foreign  archives,  and  rate  its 
value  very  high,  we  hope  our  histo- 
rians will  not  forget  to  distinguish 
it  as  foreign,  and  so  give  us  the 
means  of  making  what  allowances 
may  seem  necessary  for  ourselves. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  refer- 
ences at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
would  generally  supply  the  neces- 
sary warning,  were  it  not  for  a 
habit  of  Mr.  (Jardiner's  which  we 
arc  surprised  to  find  in  one  who 
has  taken  such  extraordinary  pains 
ns  well  to  sift  and  examine  old 
evidence  as  to  collect  new,  and  to 
l>aild  his  history  upon  thoroughly 


sound  foundations.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  he  has  formed  in 
his  own  mind  a  conception  of  the 
mental  and  moral  condition  of  the 
persons  he  writes  of  so  clear  and 
distinct  that  he  feels  as  if  he 
understood  the  meaning  of  a  trans- 
action better  than  the  reporter 
from  whom  he  learns  it,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  little  touches 
of  his  own  to  make  the  true  import 
of  it  more  intelligible  to  the  reader; 
and  though  this  is  commonly  done 
in  the  way  of  professed  commen- 
tary, and  thereby  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished as  his  addition,  the 
comment  is  sometimes  so  inwoven 
into  the  narrative  that  it  seems  to 
make  part  of  it,  and  it  is  not  at 
'first  clear  on  whose  authoriiy  that 
portion  of  the  story  rests. 

We  must  g^ve  an  example  or  two 
to  make  our  meaning  clearer ;  and 
we  have  not  far  to  go.  At  p.  ii 
we  have  an  account  of  a  transaction 
to  which  Mr.  Gardiner  attributes 
very  important  consequences.  We 
have  not  the  means  of  comparing 
it  with  the  original  report,  but  the 
comment  is  in  this  case  clearly 
enough  separated  from  the  text, 
and  we  shall  assume  that  the  rest 
is  an  accurate  version,  without 
addition  or  diminution.  The  case 
occarred  a  few  weeks  after  the  first 
appearance  of  Gondomar  ^  in  Eng- 
land, and  its  importance  consisted 
(according  to  Mr.  Ghirdiner)  in 
this,  that  it  gave  the  ambassador  a 
kind  of  command  over  the  king  in 
all  their  future  dealings.  To  us  it 
seems  important  only  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  (Gardiner's  way  of  deal- 
ing with  his  subject:  but  that  is 
importance  enough. 

A  Spanish  lady,  who  had  lodged 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  in  the  house  usually 
occupied  by  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador for  the  time  being,  was 
known  to  be  a  zealous  Catholic  and 


■  Then  Don  Diego  Sarmiento  de  Aciina.    Bat  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  him 
Gondomar  from  the  beginning. 
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busily  eBgaged  in  making  converts. 
She  was  naturally  an  object  of 
suspicion;  and  when  shortly  after 
Gondomar's  arrival,  upon  some 
occasion  not  known,  she  removed 
for  change  of  air  to  Spitalfields, 
Archbishop  Abbot  obtained  from 
the  Council  an  order  for  her  arrest 
and  transferred  her  to  his  own 
custody  at  Lambeth.  Qondomar 
hearing  of  it,  sent  his  wife  to  Lam- 
beth with  orders  to  stay  with  her 
till  she  were  set  free ;  went  himself 
to  the  Council  to  demand  her  re- 
lease; and  upon  refusal  or  delay, 
wrote  to  the  king.  The  king  re- 
turned word  by  the  messenger  that 
the  lady  had  long  busied  herself  in 
converting  his  subjects  to  a  religion 
which  taught  them  that  they  owed 
him  no  obedience,  and  had  done 
things  which  if  done  by  an  English- 
man at  Madrid  would  have  brought 
him  into  the  Inquisition,  if  not  to 
the  stake ;  but  that  nevertheless 
she  should  be  immediately  released 
on  condition  of  her  immediately 
leaving  England:  and  next  morn- 
ing sent  a  formal  message  to  the 
same  effect.  To  this  Qondomar 
replied,  that  she  would  be  ready  to 
leave  England  if  the  king  wished 
it ;  but  she  had  done  no  wrong,  and 
if  she  went  he  must  go  too.  Upon 
which  she  was  released  uncondi-' 
tionally  the  very  same  evening. 

Here  are  all  the  material  facts 
which  we  collect  from  Mr.  Gar- 
diner's statement  of  the  case.  What 
the  lady  had  done  to  justify  the 
order  for  her  arrest,  or  whether 
after  her  arrest  anything  had 
transpired  to  justify  her  deten- 
tion, he  does  not  say.  All  we 
know  is  that  she  had  gone  for 
change  of  air  from  a  house  in  the 
Barbican  to  a  house  in  Spitalfields, 
and  that  the  archbishop,  suspecting 
some  mischief,  had  applied  to  the 
Council  for  power  to  arrest  her. 
The  king,  it  seems,  knew  nothing 
about  her  more  than  was  known 
before ;  and  for  that  it  had  twt  been 
thought  fit  to  restrict  her  liberty. 


If  we  knew  what  passed  that  after- 
noon between  him  and  the  arch, 
bishop  or  the  Conncil,  it  may  be 
that  we  should  see  some  better 
ground  than  now  appears  for  th« 
imaginary  picture  which  Mr.  Gar- 
diner proceeds  to  draw  of  the  rela- 
tion which  was  thereupon  and 
thenceforward  established  between 
the  king  and  the  ambassador ;  bm 
as  he  tells  ub  nothing  of  a  thing  so 
obviously  material,  we  may  safelr 
conclude  that  he  had  nothing  to 
tell.  We  say  '  imaginary  picture,' 
because  we  do  not  understand  him 
to  imply  that  Gondomar  himielf 
makes  claim  to  any  victory  beyond 
the  liberation  of  the  lady.  The 
rest  we  presume  to  be  mere  cos. 
jecture,  and  we  will  give  it  in  bis 
own  words : 

He  had  met  James,  as  it  were,  fm  to 
face,  and  James  had  quailed  bejon  U.. 
From  henceforth  the  two  men  koAYeafh 
other ;  aild  when  the  time  arriTed  in  vbkk 
James  would '  be  looking  round  him  for  a 
stronger  arm  than  his  own,  he  would  l«> 
think  him  of  the  Spanish  stranger  in  vb« 
he  had  so  unexpectedly  found  a  masta- 
Vol.  i.  p.  1 3. 

This  we  cite  as  a  fair  example  of 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  GardiDfl' 
allows  his  preconception  of  men's 
characters  to  shape,  not  his  reports 
of  their  actions, — for  his  reports,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  are  aliiu)st 
always  carefully  accurate,— bat 
his  inferences  as  to  their  import 
Gondonuir  was  the  steong  b»^ 
James  the  weak.  Therefore  wko 
they  came  into  collision  James  must 
have  'quailed,'  Gk>ndomar  mas: 
haye  shown  himself  'master.'  The 
weak  man,  once  mastered,  is  eTcr 
after  (like  a  well-broken  hoi^) 
obedient  to  that  master:  James 
would  be  ever  afler  obedient  to  Gon- 
domar. And  we  find,  as  we  go  qHt 
that  this  idea  governs  Mr.  Gar- 
diner's conception  of  their  inter- 
course all  through.  But  what  bad 
James  done  to  justify  sach  as 
inference  ?  Unless  Mr.  Gardiner  is 
quite  sure  that  an  archbishop  wodM 
not  have  imprisoned  a  Papist  lady 
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it  Lambeth  without  sufficient  rea- 
on,  how  does  he  know  that  James 
lad  done  more  than  a  simple  act 
if  justice  ?  Gondomar  complains  to 
dm  of  her  detention  by  order  of 
he  Council.  He  answers  off  hand 
hat  she  had  been  a  troublesome 
>erson,  but  he  does  not  want  to 
lurt  her;  she  shall  be  set  free  at 
tnce  if  she  will  leave  the  country, 
rondomar  refuses  the  compromise 
m  the  ground  that  sJie  has  done  no 
TTong,  The  .king  (having,  we  may 
(resume,  in  the  meantime  enquired 
Qto  the  case,  and  found  that  she 
lad  done  nothing  new  to  deserve 
ither  imprisonment  or  banishment) 
irders  her  simply  to  be  set  at 
iberty. 

Her  name  was  Donna  Luisa  de 
yarvajal,  and  she  died  in  Gondo- 
nar's  house  a  few  months  after 
p.  1 1 ,  note) .  Did  any  harm  happen 
Q  consequence  of  her  unconditional 
elease?  If  the  king  found  on 
inqniry  that  there  was  neither  just 
^xtnd  for  detaining  her,  nor  evil 
0  be  apprehended  from  setting  her 
.t  liberty,  why  should  he  quarrel 
rith  a  foreign  ambassador  rather 
han  let  her  go  ?  As  Mr.  Gardiner 
Baves  the  story,  it  is  the  arrest,  not 
he  order  for  release,  that  stands  in 
leed  of  explanation. 

A  few  pages  farther  on  we  find 
n  example  of  the  same  kind  of 
bing  in  a  different  form.  Having 
a  this  case  the  means  of  comparing 
Ir.  Gardiner's  version  with  the 
ngiual,  we  can  tell  how  much  is 
he  work  of  his  own  imagination, 
rhich  otherwise  must  have  been 
latter  of  conjecture.  It  is  not 
luch,  but  it  is  enough  to  show  that 

reader  who  desires  to  use  his  own 
idgment  must  be  on  his  guard. 

Before  James  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
^^^  of  1614,  he  had  taken  the 
*ecaution  to  ascertain  from  Gt>ndo« 
lar  that  the  King  of  Spain  was 
ivourably  disposed  to  a  marriage 


between  Prince  Charles  and  tba 
Infanta  Maria.  A  few  days  after,- 
he  had  a  conversation  with  him  on 
the  subject.  In  explaining  to  him 
the  causes  of  the  recent  dissolution, 
he  enlarged  on  the  disorderly  con-* 
dition  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  expressed  his  wonder  that  his 
ancestors  had  allowed  such  an 
institution  to  come  into  existence. 
But  he  found  it,  he  said,  when  he 
came,  and  was  obHged  to  put  up 
with  what  he  could  not  get  rid  of. 

*  Here '  (proceeds  the  original 
report)  '  he  began  to  look  a  little 
annoyed  and  embarrassed,  as  if  re- 
membering what  they  had  done  to 
him  ;  and  Don  Diego  ^  said  that  he 
had  a  great  prerogative  and  author- 
ity over  the  parliament,  which  was 
to  summon  and  dismiss  it  when  he 
chose.  At  this  the  king  recovered 
himself,  and  said  that  this  was  true, 
and  that  without  his  approbation 
nothing  which  was  said  or  done  by 
parliament  was  worth  anything. 
Immediately  after  this  they  talked 
of  the  marriages,'^  &c. 

This  is  all  that  Gt)ndomar  says 
about  it,  and  it  seems  all  very 
natural,  for  whatever  else  may  be 
thought  of  the  behaviour  of  that 
House  of  Commons,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  had  made  the  king 
very  angry.  But  Gondomar  had  an 
imperfect  perception  of  what  was 
really  passing  in  Jameses  mind. 
Mr.  Gardiner  knows  him  better,  and 
improves  the  narrative  by  the 
following  touches  of  his  own  hand. 
Instead  of  the  passage  we  have; 
quoted  (which  is  Mr.  Gardiner's 
own  translation  of  Gt)ndomar's 
words)  we  read  in  the  history  (voLi. 
p.  22)  this : 

Here  James  oolouxed  and  stopped  short*. 
He  had  been  betrayed  into  an  admiasian  ikat 
there  loas  something  in  his  dominions  whieh 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  if  he  pleased.  Sar* 
miento,  with  ready  tact,  came  to  his  assist* 
ance,  and  reminded  him  that  he  was  able 
to  summon  and  dismiss  this  foimidahU 


'  That  is,  Gondomar  himself. 

*  Spanish  Marriage  Treaiy  (Camd.  Soc.),  App.  p.  »8S. 
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body  at  pleasure.  '  That  is  true,'  replied 
James,  delighted  at  the  turn  which  the  ean- 
versaiian  had  taken;  'and  vhat  is  more, 
without  my  assent  the  words  and  acts  of 
the  parliament  are  alto^^ether  worthless.' 
Having  thus  maintained  hie  dignity,  James 
proceeded,  &e. 

The  imputation  here  impHed— 
namely,  that  James  believed,  or 
wished  others  to  believe,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  dominions  which 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  if  he  pleased, 
and  that  the  assertion  of  this  was 
necessary  to  his  sense  of  dignity 
(which,  if  true,  would  undoubtedly 
imply  that  he  was  either  a  fool  or 
an  impostor) — is  entirely  due,  we 
see,  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  imagination. 

Advancing  a  few  pages  farther, 
we  come  upon  a  passage  in  which 
the  same  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Jameses  character  and  irresistible 
disposition  to  exhibit  it  in  a  con- 
temptible light  shows  itself  in  yet 
another  manner,  and  betrays  Mr. 
Ghirdiner  himself  into  a  very  strange 
position. 

Sir  John  Digby  had  sent  home  a 
draft  of  the  marriage  articles  as 
proposed  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. James  had  written  notes 
upon  them  in  the  margin — ^notes, 
says  Mr.  Gkirdiner,  *  which  if  they 
had  been  converted  into  a  formal 
reply  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  that  he  meant  to 
throw  up  the  negotiation  altogether.' 
After  stating  the  substance  of  them, 
he  proceeds  thus : 

Sarmiento  was  at  first  puzzled  to  account 
for  this  change  of  tone.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered the  key  to  the  enigma.  It  was  not 
merely  that  James  had  been  startled  by  the 
religious  and  political  objections  to  the 
treaty.  He  was  the  same  man  as  ho  had 
always  been;  and,  as  usual,  it  was  some 
petty  question  affecting  his  own  interests  by 
which  he  had  been  turned  aside.  He  had 
taken  fright  lest  the  strength  to  be  gained 
by  the  alliance  with  Spain  should  prore  to 
his  son*s  advantage  rather  than  to  nis  own. 
Charles,  he  fancied,  supported  by  the  King 
of  Spain  and  by  the  English  Catholics, 
would  be  persuaded  to  head  a  rebellion 
against  his  father.    He  saw  his  own  de- 


thronement in  the  future,  and  he  pWtond 
himself  an  old  and  wom-oat  man,  ztdowi 
to  end  his  days  in  a  dungeon,  of  which  bs 
son  and  the  wife  with  whom  he  vu  aboc' 
to  provide  him  would  keep  the  km 
(VoL  i.  p.  31.) 

Upon  this  we  must  first  obsem 
that  the  fact  is  stated  rather  more 
confidently  than  Gk>ndomar's  own 
words  justify,  who  merely  represenu 
it  as  a  conjecture  of  his  own  froa 
words  which  the  king  had  carelessij 
let  drop. 

I  have  nevertheless  underttooi ma,^^ 
besides  these  reasons,  although  the  hoagr 
and  advant^iges  accruing  from  this  bQBfie» 
compel  the  king  to  desire  it,  and  to  tab 
measures  with  that  object,  his  fean  v- 
such  that  he  finds  grounds  for  frightaus 
himself  at  the  very  accomplishment  of  thil 
in  which  his  true  security  consists,  fn^ 
the  words  which  he  has  cartUstiif  Ui  iv} 
during  the  last  few  d<^8,  it  msy  be^tliffti 
that  he  is  afraid  that  if  his  sou  Dame: 
your  Majesty's  daughter,  he  wUl  at  ona  ^ 
come  a  Catholic^  and  will  seize  and  ul 
possession  of  the  kingdom :  so  that  it » 
not  only  mistrust  of  Sir  John  Bighj,  crii; 
own  unwillingness  to  come  to  tenos,  vk: 
stands  in  his  way,  but  also  the  fear  of  U: 
authoritv  which  his  son  will  hare  uyxt 
Majesty^s  son-in-law.* 

Now,  that  James  may  have  gi^ 
utterance  to  a  passing  fear  lest  ii 
marrying  a  Catholic  his  son  shoolc 
turn  Catholic  himself  is  Teiy  pn^ 
hahle.  That  Gondomar  (who  coil 
not  understand  how  that  coald  bei 
real  ohjection  to  the  match  in  Junes'; 
eyes,  inasmuch  as  conversion  ic 
Catholicism  was  in  his  judgment  tbt 
only  chance  of  salvation  for  ^ 
English  dynasty)  should  infer  tk  | 
he  was  in  reality  apprehensTe  c' 
being  himself  dethroned,  was  ok-  ' 
tural.  But  an  Englishmao  asd  ^  | 
Protestant  may  surely  be  alloW 
to  believe  that  the  possibility  of  tb 
prince  turning  Catholic  waa  " 
itself  a  fair  ground  fyr  hesitate:.  , 
without  supposing  anything  mo^  J 
It  was  a  contingency  both  possib.^ 
and  serious,  and  would  in  James  J 
view  have  been  a  conclnsire  objec- 
tion to  the  match.    If  he  also  fore- 
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a  farther  possibilitj  of  his  not 
onlj  taming  Catholic  bat  endea- 
vouring to  make  a  religions  revolu- 
tion in  England  in  the  interest  of 
Spain,  it  would  be  difficult  to  excuse 
liim  for  going  on  with  it  at  all. 

For  our  own  part,  therefore, 
instead  of  working  up  Gondomar's 
last  speculation  into  the  elaborate 
vision  of  a  dethroned  monarch  with 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  supplies  us,  we 
should  have  been  disposed  to  pass 
it  by  as  an  idle  conjectnre,  certainly 
vpithout  evidence,  and  probably 
^without  foundation.  Bat  what  is 
more  important  to  observe  is  the 
extraordiaary  moral  position  into 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  been  him- 
self betrayed  in  his  eagerness  to 
express  his  contempt  for  the  king. 
The  apprehension  of  a  rebellion, 
headed  by  the  prince,  supported  by 
the  foreigner,  and  aiming  at  an 
alteration  of  religion  throughout 
the  land,  is  on  this  occasion,  in  Mr. 
Gktrdiner's  opinion  (though  we  hope 
and  think  on  this  occasion  only),  a 
'petty  question  affecting  James's 
omrn  interests' ! 

In  all  these  cases  it  appears  to  as 
that  Oondomar's  authority  is  ap- 
pealed to  for  a  good  deal  more  than 
he  is  jastly  answerable  for ;  and  as 
they  all  occur  within  the  first  thirty 
pages,  we  are  warned  in  good  time 
to  stand  on  our  guard,  not  only 
a^inst  errors  to  w£ch  any  ambas- 
sador would  be  liable  from  his  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  country, 
but  also  against  improvements 
made  upon  his  reports  in  the  pro- 
cess of  repeating  them.  All  such 
additions  and  alterations  are  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  to  bring  them 
nearer  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  idea  of  the 
truth,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
man  who  has  a  better  right  to  have 
his  own  idea  of  the  character  of 
James  I.  or  to  interpret  his  actions 
by  the  light  of  that  idea.  His  stadies 
have  brought  him  into  as  close  an 
acquaintance  with  him  as  can  well 
subsist  between  a  modem  histori- 
cal enquirer  and  a  king  who  has  been 


dead  for  nearly  two  centuries  and 
a  half.  He  has  been  occupied  for 
many  years  in  endeavouring  to  ima- 
gine him  as  he  lived  and  moved, 
talked  and  felt ;  and  he  has  given 
remarkable  evidence  of  his  sense  of 
jastice  by  rejecting  most  of  the 
popular  scandals  which  have  been 
cast  upon  his  memory,  finding  on 
examination  (in  spite  of  an  obvious 
inclination  to  think  as  meanly  of 
him  in  every  way  as  any  man  can 
of  any  man)  that  the  evidence  is  un- 
satisfactory. To  us,  however,  taking 
the  story  as  Mr.  Gardiner  himself 
tells  it,  he  appears  in  a  very  different 
light.  We  seem  to  see  before  us  a 
man  with  many  infirmities  both  of 
temper  and  judgment^  but  honest  in 
his  purposes,  simple  and  direct 
in  his  dealings,  and  a  scrapulons 
respecter  of  the  rights  of  all  parties, 
plajing  a  fair  game  against  a  band 
of  sharpers.  We  do  not  think  the 
worse  of  him  on  the  whole,  or  like 
him  the  less,  for  being  easily  cheated. 
That  part  we  leave  to  lago. 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  hut  seem  to 

he  so, 
And  will  as  tenderly  he  led  hy  the  nose 
As  asses  are. 

Neither  do  we  see  any  such  marked 
distinction  between  James's  course 
and  Digby's  (who  is  Mr.  Gardiner's 
hero),  that  one  should  be  held  up 
as  a  wonder  of  statesmanship  and 
the  other  as  a  wonder  of  imbecility ;: 
but  we  are  able  to  follow  them  both 
throagh  the  whole  transaction  with 
respectfal  sympathy  ;  and  if  not  also 
witii  a  wish  that  they  should  sac- 
ceed,  it  is  only  because,  being  ad- 
mitted behind  the  scenes,  we  per- 
ceive that  they  were  both  beings 
deceived,  and  that  success  would 
probably  have  been  a  misfortune. 

To  say  that  we  take  so  different  a 
view  of  James's  character  from  Mr. 
Gardiner,  is  to  say  that  we  find 
occasions  to  differ  with  him  almost 
in  every  page.  But  the  subject  is 
not  familiar  enoagh  to  allow  the 
reasons  to  be  made  intelligible  with* 
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•oat  more  explanation  than  we  have 
room  for ;  and  he  is  not  a  writer 
whose  judgments  anybody  would 
be  justified  in  overruling  without 
giving  reasons.  We  had  wished  to 
collect  from  the  book  the  history  of 
the  whole  negotiation  and  present 
it  without  comment,  leaving  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  of 
the  actors.  So  set  forth,  the  part 
played  by  England — for  we  cannot 
separate  the  nation  from  the  au- 
thorities which  acted  for  and  repre- 
sented the  nation — would  not,  we 
think,  strike  him  as  the  most  con- 
temptible. But  within  the  limits  to 
which  we  are  restricted,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  such  a  narrative 
full  enough  to  be  understood,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with 
setting  down  a  few  of  the  impres- 
sions with  which  we  have  risen  from 
a  tolerably  careful  study  of  the  book. 

I.  To  begin  with  the  beginning, 
we  cannot  regard  the  entrance  into 
negotiation  for  this  marriage  as  a 
*  descent  into  an  abyss  of  infamy.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  3 . )  It  is  true  that  it  turned 
out  badly  for  all  parties,  and  there- 
fore we  may  now  conclude  without 
scruple,  that  it  was  either  ill- 
designed  or  ill-managed.  But  we 
see  nothing  on  the  face  of  it  either 
wicked  or  foolish.  And  if  Spain 
had  dealt  with  it  in  the  same  spirit 
that  England  did,  it  might  appa- 
rently have  been  a  very  good  thing 
for  Spain,  for  England,  and  for 
Europe. 

2.  Neither  can  we  understand 
upon  what  ground  Mr.  Gardiner 
assumes  that,  in  arranging  with 
Oondomar  the  conditions  of  this 
marriage,  James  was  submitting  to 
foreign  dictation  and  *  signing  away 
the  independence  of  his  crown.*  In 
one  sense,  any  sovereign  who  makes 
a  contract  may  be  said  to  *  sign  away 
the  independence  of  his  crown ;'  he 
puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  contract. 
But  so  long  as  he  binds  himself  to 
nothing  more  than  what  in  the 
exercise  of    his  own  independent 


judgment  he  thinks  expedient,  W 
else  does  he   sign  away  bis  inik. 
pendence  P     May  no  soyereigii  ac- 
cept a  treaty  proposed  by  a  foreign 
power  ?  or  allow  of  an  alteration  at 
the  suggestion  of  such  power  is  a 
treaty  proposed  by  himself  r   Mr. 
Gardiner  will   hardly  say  that,  be^ 
cause  it  would  imply  the  pTOhibiti0r 
of  all  common  action  between  in- 
dependent nations ;   ezc^t  where 
each  happened  at  the  same  time  to 
propose  ihe  same  thing.    But  k 
will  perhaps  say  that  one  of  tk 
conditions  to  which  Gondomar  ob- 
tained James's  assent  was  incoo. 
patible  with   the  independence  of 
his  crown ;  he  was  to  engage  tbt 
the  penal  laws  against  priests  acjl 
recusants  should  be  lenieIl%ex^ 
cuted,     that    breaches   shonld  be 
connived  at,  penalties  remitted,  ki. 
And   there  was   unquestionablT  t 
large  party  in  England  at  that  time 
to  whom  such  an  engagement  ^^ 
shocking  to  think  of    To  James, 
who  knew  too  much  of  what  m&i: 
be  said  on  both  sides  to  share  tbe 
bigotry  of  either,   it  probably  ^ 
peared  just  and  politic.    Bat  bo^ 
does    it    appear   to  Mr.  Gardinfr 
himself  ?     In  the  last  stage  of  tk 
negotiation,  when    the   king  bad 
been  induced  out  of  extreme  aniim 
for  his  son's  personal  safety  to  sip 
the  *  private  articles  ' — ^wbich  went 
a  good  deal  farther  in  this  diiectiis 
than  he  himself  thought  prudest— 
we  find  this  remarkable  admissioB: 
*  If    he   had  of    his  own  motkm 
adopted    the     poHcy    which  was 
shadowed  out  in  the  private  article, 
he  might  have  had  a  hard  strnggie 
before  he  could  carry  it  into  excco- 
tion,  but  he  would  probably  at  l&si 
have  gained  the  respect  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  he  would  oertainlT 
have  earned  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity.' (Vol.  i.  p.  364.)  Now,  wba 
in  order  to  secure  abai^^un  otherwise 
advantageous  a  man  is  asked  to  do 
no  more  than  contemporaries  wcmlu 
probably  respect  him  and  posterity 
would  oertainljadmirehimfor  doing 
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of  his  own  accord,  is  it  desirable  to 
refase  merely  because  be  is  asked  ? 
The  assumption  that  to  agree  to 
anything  which  Grondomar  proposed 
was  a  sacrifice  of  the  independence 
of  England,  appears  to  underlie 
Mr.  Gardiner*s  account  of  their 
intercourse  from  beginning  to  end. 
3.  Neither  can  we  reconcile  Mr. 
Gardiner's  extreme  and  contemp- 
taons  disapprobation  of  the  match 
with  his  great  admiration  of  the 
judgment  and  policy  of  Digby  ;  who 
certainly,  from  the  time  when  he 
undertook  the  commission,  was  a 
supporter  of  it  through  all  varieties 
of  accident  ;  though  if  he  had 
thought  it  impolitic,  he  might  on 
several  occasions  have  advised  that 
it  should  be  broken  off.  He  would 
indeed  have  preferred  a  Protestant 
wife  for  the  prince,  but  of  Catholics 
be  thought  a  daughter  of  Spain 
more  eligible  than  a  daughter  of 
France.  It  Tvas  under  his  manage- 
ment that  tbe  articles  were  agreed 
upon,  which  were  taken  as  a  basis 
of  negotiation.  It  was  by  him  that 
the  state  of  tbe  case,  past  and  pre- 
sent, was  laid  before  the  select  com- 
mission of  councillors  who  resolved 
that  a  treaty  upon  that  basis  migKt 
properly  be  entered  into.  When, 
on  his  return  to  Spain  to  negotiate, 
he  was  met  by  demands  for  further 
concessions  in  favour  of  the  English 
Catholics,  which  it  was  beyond  his 
commission  to  accept,  what  did  he 
do  ?  Instead  of  recommending  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
occasion  to  break  the  treaty  off  (fdr 
which  the  time  was  most  conve- 
nient), he  came  back  to  England  in 
hope  not  of  getting  rid  of  the  match 
hut  of  removing  the  obstacle.  Long 
after  (July  1622),  when  the  be- 
haviour of  Spain  with  regard  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  had 
brought  her  good  faitb  so  ftu*  into 
suspicion,  that  the  Council  advised 
a  peremptory  demand  for  explana- 
tion, to  be  followed  in  case  of  an 
unsatisfactory  or  a  dilatory  answer 
hy  an  immediate  breach,  he  was 


still  for  making  the  conclusion  of 
the  match  the  Jirst  object,  and  trust- 
ing that  the   rest    would    follow. 
Later  still  (December  1622),  after 
Heidelberg  and  Mannheim  had  been 
taken,  and  while  the  siege  of  Frank- 
enthal  was  still  going  on,  he  con- 
tinued to  believe  that  they  really 
intended  the  marriage,  and  therefore 
that    they  must    *  mean    honestly 
about  the  Palatinate.'    And  even  as 
late  as  the  end  of  October  1623, 
after  the  Electorate  had  been  for- 
mally transferred  to  another  and  a 
Roman   Catholic  power,    *he  still 
cherished  the  belief  that  tohen  once 
the   Prince   of  Wales  was  tnarried 
Philip  could  not  fail  to  exert  him- 
self on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  his 
brother-in-law  on  the  Continent;' 
and  *  therefore   hoped  that  orders 
would  at  once  be  sent  to  him  to 
make  use  of  the  proxy  when  called 
for,  and  in  the  same  time  to  use 
every  means  in  his  power  to  obtain  a 
better  answer  about  the  Palatinate.' 
(Vol.  ii.    p.    433.)     By    ^making 
use  of  the  proxy,*  he  meant  assent- 
ing  to  the  performance  by  proxy  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.     How  the 
marriage  could  be  so  very  foolish, 
Digby  being  so  very  wise,  Mr.  Gar- 
diner does  not  explain.     If  he  were 
asked,  he  would  probably  say  that 
James's  blunders  had  left  no  alter- 
native policy  open  to  him.     But  we 
cannot  think  that  this  is  true.     A 
policy  very  different  from  Digby's, 
and  in  our  opinion  very  much  wiser, 
was  not  only  possible  but  proposed. 
This  was  the  policy  of  the  commis- 
sion of  councillors,  which  Mr.  Gar- 
diner passes  over  with  so  slight  a 
notice  that  we   can  hardly  think 
he  has  perceived  the  importance  of 
the  difference ;  the  rather  because 
be  seems  to  assume  that  they  were 
oonsulted  merely  for  form,  and  that 
their   answer  was    merely  formal 
and  meant  nothing.     But  let  us 
look  at  the  document  to  which  he 
himself  refers  us :  Harl.  MSS.  1323, 
f.    263.     *The   sum   of   his   Maf* 
speech  to  0Dme  of  his  Council,  on 
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Sanday  the  2^  of  March,  concern- 
ing  the  Prince's  marriage  and  some 
other  occurrences.'  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  king  began  by  ex- 
plaining to  them  generally  the  state 
of  the  question  npon  which  he 
desired  their  advice.  And  if  the 
whole  of  the  story  was  not  told,  as 
Mr.  Qardiner  seems  to  imply  (vol.  i. 
p.  66)^  it  must  have  been  Digby's 
fault,  and  not  his.  For  to  him  the 
king  specially  referred  them  for  an 
account  of  the  entire  business,  and 
from  him  at  their  next  meeting  they 
heard  a  *  report  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding^ that  had  been  had  as  well 
by  him  in  Spain  as  here  by  the  Earl 
of  Somerset ;  and  likewise  by  him 
both  with  the  Duke  of  Lerma  and 
the  Spanish  ambassador  resident 
here  since  his  return  out  of  Spain  ;' 
and  likewise  '  how  far  he  had  at  his 
being  in  Spain  proceeded  in  the 
point  of  religion,  how  far  some  of 
the  clergy  there  had  yielded,  and 
what  demands  they  had  wished  to 
be  made,  what  exceptions  he  had 
taken  to  them,  and  how  they  were 
afterwards  qualified.'  The  point 
upon  which  the  king  had  asked 
for  their  advice  was  whether  under 
the  circumstances  there  was  hope 
enough  of  a  good  issue  to  justify 
him  in  *  beginning  the  motion.' 
And  at  a  third  meeting  on  March  5, 
*  their  honoi^s,  upon  that  which 
they  had  then  heard '  (i.e.  from 
Sir  John-  Digby),  *did  by  con- 
sent agree  that  his  M.  might  with 
honour  enter  into  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage, and  enter  openly,  and  by 
giving  commission  under  his  great 
seal.'  We  quote  from  the  original, 
of  which  Mr.  Grardiner's  note  must, 
we  think,  have  been  defective,  or 
he  would  hardly  have  said  that '  the 
only  question  which  was  practically 
before  them  was  whether  a  Spanish 
princess  with  a  portion  of  6oo,oooZ. 
was  not  better  worth  having  than 
a  French  princess  with  a  portion  of 
200,oooZ.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  68.)  But  they 
did  not  think  it  enough  to  give  their 
opinion  upon  the  question  proposed. 


To  avoid  misunderstanding,  tliey 
added  their  reasons,  ivhicli  we  &W1 
give  in  full,  because  tliey  clearly 
define  the  view  which  these  conn. 
cillors  took  of  the  question  in  point 
of  policy,  and  they  do  not  appear 
to  us  to  bear  the  interpretatio:! 
which  Mr.  Ghirdiner  puts  upon  them. 
The  reasons  are  gathered  nnder 
three  heads. 

*  First,  that  the  overture  havkp 
first  been  made  from  Spain,  and 
proposed  and  pressed  bj  them  is 
an  extraordinary  manner,  his  i 
had  honour  thereby ;  for  that  k 
the  most  part  such  motions  d»i 
come  from  the  masculine  part ;  hit 
in  this  his  M.  had  been  first  ac- 
cepted, whereby  he  had  this  advat- 
tage,  that  if  it  break  upon  anj  nr- 
reasonable  terms  on  their  side,  tk^ 
would  draw  upon  themsehes  j 
great  tincture  of  ignoble  and  un- 
worthy proceeding. 

'  Secondly,  that  his  M.  had  a 
much  assurance  of  good  saccesL^ 
in  such  a  case  could  be  had:  fora» 
for  the  temporal  consideration,  it 
had  been  said  that  his  K  coulii 
demand  nothing  within  compass  0: 
reason  which  should  not  be  granted; 
dhd  as  for  matter  of  religion,  tha 
they  would  strive  to  go  as  fer  there:: 
to  give  his  M.  satisfaction  a?  t'sr 
King  of  Spain  with  his  honour  atJ 
respect  to  his  religion  could  pos- 
sibly go,  his  M.  doing  the  like « 
his  part  with  the  same  cautions. 

'  Thirdly,  for  that  it  was  no  d:^- 
honour  to  any  prince  to  seek  mr- 
riage  of  another  prince  of  his  ovf^ 
ra^,  whatsoever  the  success  ck 
prove.  But  in  this  it  T^as  vcn 
likely  that  the  breach,  if  any  were. 
could  not  be  but  upon  some  mate- 
rial  point  of  religion,  which  if  itfe" 
out  would  not  be  any  dishoncnr 
to  his  M.,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
great  reputation  both  with  his  snb- 
jects  here  at  home  and  with  hi^ 
friends  of  the  reformed  religion  ie 
foreign  parts.' 

How  Mr.  Gardiner  contrives  to 
find  in  this  a  *  pretty  intelligible 
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lint  ihat  tbey  were  aware  that 
hey  had  not  been  asked  to  decide 
ipon  the  true  merits  of  the  case,' 
ir  why  he  shonld  think  that  *  such 
,  reply  might  well  have  induced 
ames  to  hesitate/  we  cannot  un- 
erstand.  It  seems  to  us  to  mean 
leither  more  nor  less  than  this  : 
bat  the  course  proposed  would 
ertainly  be  a  safe  one ;  for  if  the 
natch  came  off,  the  conditions 
maid  be  honourable  and  advan- 
ageons,  and  if  it  broke  the  breach 
roald  be  honourable  and  advan- 
ageons ;  so  that  there  would  be  a 
;ain  in  either  event.  If  ever  the 
jiswer  of  a  referee  upon  the  ques- 
ion  to  proceed  or  not  to  proceed 
ras  an  encouragement  to  proceed, 
urely  this.  was.  It  is  true  that  on 
the  all-important  question  of  the 
ixtent  to  which  religious  toleration 
lould  be  safely  carried'  their  an- 
iwer  does  not  touch.  They  did 
lot  understand  it  to  be  within  their 
iommission.  Bat  it  is  strange  that 
tfr.  Grardiner,  if  he  had  the  conclu- 
iion  of  their  report  before  him, 
ihoold  impute  the  omission  to  the 
[ing's  disinclination  to  ask  their 
dvice  on  such  a  question  (vol.  i. 
).  67),  seeing  that  the  first  thing 
le  did  when  he  found  that  they  had 
emitted  it  was  to  require  them  to 

upply  it. 

'  The  said  secretary  was  willed  to 
ay  to  his  M.  that  for  particu- 
ars,  either  in  matter  of  portion  to 
•e  demanded,  of  dower  to  be  ob- 
erved,  or  for  points  of  religion  to 
e  insisted  on,  they  had  not  taken 
ny  consideration,  because  they  did 
tot  understand  that  his  M.  had 
;iven  so  far  commission. 

*Whereunto  his  M.  replied  that 
hey  were  to  have  further  conside- 
ation  of  these  particulars  as  well 
f  the  one  sort  as  the  other,  and 
leliver  their   opinions   unto   him : 


whereupon  their  honours  appointed 
another  meeting  on  Friday  follow- 
ing, the  7  of  March,  to  confer  thereof.' 

What  report  they  made  after 
that  meeting  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know;  for  in  their  view  all 
depended  npon  the  management, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  their 
advice  of  the  7th  of  March  had  been 
followed,  their  advice  of  the  5th 
would  have  been  justified.  But 
until  we  know  what  it  was,  we  may 
surely  conclude  in  the  meantime 
that  these  councillors — ^and  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Gkrdiner  that  they 
had  been  so  selected  as  to  represent 
'  every  shade  of  opinion  except  that 
of  the  extreme  war-party' — were 
fairly  consulted ;  and  that  if  they 
really  'regarded  their  consultation 
as  a  solemn  farce  '  (vol.i.  p.  68),  they 
were  better  dissemblers  than  they 
ought  to  have  been.  Certainly  if 
either  they  or  Digby  really  dis- 
app^ved  of  proceeding  with  the 
treaty,  they  could  not  have  had  a 
better  opportunity  for  saying  so. 

4.  Whether  their  advice  was 
again  asked  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  new  demands  of  Spain 
upon  the  point  of  religion  brought 
the  negotiation  again  to  a  standstill, 
we  are  not  informed.  If  they  were, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  advised 
the  breaking  off  of  the  treaty  at 
once  upon  that  ground.  For  it  was 
the  very  pase  which  they  had  specu- 
lated on — an  occasion  for  a  *  breach 
upon  some  material  point  of  re- 
ligion.' For  this,  however,  James 
(acting,  we  imagine,  upon  Digby's 
advice  *)  was  not  yet  prepared;  and 
the  treaty  was  only  suspended — not 
renqunced  ;  so  that  the  opportunity 
of  making  an  advantage  of  the 
breach  was  lost  for  that  time.  Five 
years  after,  when  the  excitement  of 
the  country  upon  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Heidelberg  led  to  their  being 


' '  If  the  Parliament  ehoold  see  your  M.  in  want  or  necessity,  without  any  hope 
•r  other  means  of  relieving  yourself  but  by  the  supplies  which   should  be  granted 
into  your  M.  from  them,   I  presume  no   discreet  man  will  presume  to   rely  singly 
ipoQ  their  courtesies.'    Digby  to  the  King,  Oct.  8,  1617.    (Vol.  i.  p.  67,  note.) 
VOL.  I.— NO.  V.      NEW  SERIES.  Z  Z 
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consulted  again,  the  conncillors 
certainly  proposed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  occasion  in  the  same 
way.  The  contrast  between  their 
policy  and  Digby's  cannot  be  better 
exhibited  than  by  comparing  their 
several  advices  at  this  crisis.  His 
was  given,  indeed,  before  the  fall  of 
Heidelberg,  and  theirs  after  ;  but 
we  have  already  seen  that  neither 
the  fall  of  Heidelberg  nor  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Electorate  made  any 
difference  in  the  tenoor  of  Digby's 
policy.  On  July  13,  1622,  he 
wrote  thus  to  the  Prince  of  Wales : 

For  my  part  I  have  been  long  of  opinion, 
and  BO  continue  still,  that  this  business 
[the  business  of  the  Palatinate]  will  never 
be  brought  to  any  good  conclusion  but  by 
the  absolute  authority  of  those  two  kings 
[England  and  Spain],  who  must  agree  of 
such  conditions  as  they  shall  judge  reason- 
able, and  reciprocally  oblige  themselves  to 
constrain  both  parties  to  condescend  unto 
them  ;  for  all  other  particular  treaties  will 
still  be  overthrown  either  by  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  parties,  who  will  from  time 
to  time  altfflr  and  change  upon  the  advan- 
tage of  accidents  of  war,  or  else  be  inter- 
rupted by  continual  jealousies  and  new 
provocations.  This  course  I  hope  one  day 
to  see  set  on  foot  when  once  the  business 
of  the  match  is  fully  resolved  and  con- 
cluded ;  for  I  esteem  that  must  he  the  basis 
and  foundation  upon  which  all  the  good 
correspondency  and  mutual  exchange  of  good 
offices  betwixt  England  and  Spain  must  dc' 
pendy  and,  that  once  taking  effect,  I  shall  not 
much  doubt  of  the  other.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  221.) 

On  September  29,  1622,  the 
Privy  Council  met,  and  here  is 
Mr.  Gttrdiner's  account  of  the 
result. 

After  a  long  and  anxious  deliberation, 
extending  over  four  days,  it  was  decided 
that  a  direct  summons  should  be  addressed 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  Seventy  days  were 
to  be  allowed  him  to  obtain  from  the 
Emperor  the  restitution  of  Heidelberg,  and 
if  it  should  happen  that  either  Mannheim 
or  Frankenthal  nad  also  been  taken,  it  was 
to  be  restored  as  well.  Philip  was  also  to 
engage  that  the  negotiations  for  a  general 
peace  should  be  resumed  on  the  basis  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  winter,  and  to  bind 
himseif  by  an  express  stipulation  that  if  the 
Emperor  refused  to  consent  to  these  terms, 
he  uH)uld  order  a  Spanish  army  to  take  the 
field  against  him,  or  at  least  would  give 
permission  to  an  English  force  to  march 
through  Flanders  into  the  Palatinate.     If 


within  ten  days  after  this  resdixtkm  r>jt 
laid  before  Philip,  he  had  not  girea  . 
favourable  answer  under  hia  hand  s:! 
seal,  Bristol  [i.e.  Bigby]  was  toUaxt  }ici- • 
at  once,  and  to  dtdare  tie  marriagt  trc. 
broken  off.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  256.) 

'The  language  used  in  the  oooncil. "!« 
adds,  '  breathed  of  war,  and  of  vni  &!(<(•. 
An  army  of  30,000  or  40,000  men  vu  :- 
be  ready  in  the  spring  to  march  \n%  c- 
Palatinate  under  the  Prince  of  Vfaivs! 

A  letter  from  Gondomar,  recaT^ 
a  few  weeks  after,  full  of  procL^e 
that  all  obstacles  to  the  mwi 
would  soon  be  removed,  made  l 
change  in  the  opinion  of  the  C^^ 
cil;  and  had  their  advice  be«: 
fairly  acted  upon,  the  Spanish  ga^ir 
would  have  been  at  an  end.  Ft 
this,  however,  James  was  once  D'^ 
found  unprepared.  The  (fc«  ■ 
was  to  be  made ;  but  if  the  k:  j 
were  unsatisfactory,  Bristol  wa? 
to  come  away  without  fhritr 
instructions.  This  again  spc>.! . 
the  eflfect,  and  left  room  for  t  • 
unfortunate  interlude  of  Pmcf 
Charles's  visit  to  Madrid  before  ti' 
inevitable  end  arrived. 

5.  Upon  the  merits  of  the  per- 
lution  in  Bohemia,  which  was  tl-: 
beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Wl'. 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  jilc.^: 
of  Mr.  Gardiner's  judgment  Br 
as  James  took  exactly  the  same  vies 
of  it,  the  necessity  which  he  •-^' 
poses  upon  himself  of  ezbibitin^ii:': 
king  as  an  object  of  contemptcaojo 
some  embarrassment,  and  requi-*^ 
some  ingenuity.  Since  the  psa 
complaint  against  James  in  his  0^- 
time  was  for  want  of  symptitj 
with  the  Bohemian  cause,  wesho::.: 
have  expected  that  a  wnter  w:- 
thinks  the  cause  bad  would,  in  tb> 
case  at  least,  have  found  somethi-: 
to  say  for  him.  But  it  seems  ti^' 
he  laboured  under  the  peculiar  in- 
felicity of  doing  mischief  as  mt:h 
when  he  was  in  the  right  as  vliff 
he  was  in  the  wrong.  He  cou^i 
hinder  a  good  cause  and  help  a  hs-i 
one  with  great  effect;  but  if  i*' 
tried  to  help  a  good  cause  he  aJvup 
hindered  it ;  if  he  tried  to  hinder  a 
bad  cause  he  always  helped  it   The 
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cause  of  Bohemia,  though  sapposed 
bj  most  Englishmen  to  be  a  holy 
one,  was  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  opinion 
the  caase  of  anarchy,  and  therefore 
bad.  James,  whose  views  were  in 
this  one  respect  *  larger  than  those 
entertained  by  the  majority  of  his 
subjects,'^  thought  so  too.  The 
cause  of  Austria  on  the  other  hand 
was  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  opinion  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  oppression, 
and  therefore  not  good.  James 
thought  so  too.  He  revised  there- 
fore to  take  part  with  or  counte- 
nance either,  but  endeavoured  to 
make  peace  between  them ;  and 
thereby  became  responsible  for  the 
spreading  of  the  war  over  Europe. 

If  the  Bohemian  war  grew  into  a  Ger- 
man war,  if  the  Thirty  Years'  War  has  rested 
as  a  dark  blot  upon  the  history  of  Europe, 
it  is  James  who  must  share  with  Frederick 
and  jVIaximilian  the  heavy  responsibility, 
which  from  sheer  dread  of  responsibility 
he  had  incurred.     (Vol.  i.  p.  317.) 

This  is  a  charge  for  which  our 
readers,  we  presume,  are  so  little 
prepared,  that  we  must  allow  our- 
selves a  little  space  to  explain  what 
Mr.  Gardiner  means,  before  we  can 
explain  our  reasons  for  not  agreeing 
with  him. 

The  Bohemian  revolution  had 
arisen  out  of  a  dispute  about  the 
suppression  of  Protestant  churches 
on  ecclesiastical  latds.  Upon  this 
quarrel,  the  aristocracy,  being  Pro- 
testant, succeeded  by  violence  in 
taking  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  appealed  to  all  the  Pro- 
testant powers  of  Europe  for  sup- 
port. The  sympathies  of  England 
were  with  Bohemia ;  and  in  a  popu- 
lar cause  there  would  have  been  no 
want  of  money,  for  the  people  were 
ready  to  rush  into  the  war  without 
asking  another  question.  But  the 
king,  not  being  satisfied  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause,  desired  an  armis- 
tice to  give  time  for  negotiation. 
The  sympathies  of  Spain,  on  the 
contrary,  were  with  the^  Emperor, 


who  was  King  of  Bohemia,  but 
their  finances  were  not  in  a  condi- 
tion for  a  great  war,  unless  England 
could  be  kept  out  of  it.  And  there- 
fore, having  already  invited  Jajnes 
to  intercede  as  a  mediator  and  found 
him  well  inclined  for  the  office  (vol. 
i.  p.  278),  they  now  suggested  to  him 
to  send  '  an  express  ambassador  for 
Bohemia,  there  to  treat  of  this 
composition/  promising  all  the  help 
which  their  own  ambassador  at  the 
Emperor's  court  could  render ;  and 
having  thus  engaged  him  in  an 
office  which  required  neutrality, 
proceeded  on  their  own  part  to 
promise  assist^ce  to  the  Emperor 
with  money  and  troops. 

It  was  this  action,  then,  by  which 
in  Mr.  Gardiner's  opinion  James 
turned  the  Bohemian  war  into  a 
German  war.  In  undertaking  to 
mediate,  he  bound  himself  to  be 
neutral,  without  binding  Philip ;  and 
thereby  *  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
intervention  of  Spain  in  the  affairs 
of  Germany*  (p.  270). 

Now,  though  it  is  true  that  James, 
believing  that  Philip  desired  his 
mediation  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  advantage  in 
war,  gave  him  more  credit  for  fair 
dealing  than  he  deserved,  we  do  not 
see  what  harm  he  did  by  the  course 
he  took.  He  was  himself  bonnd  to 
neutrality,  not  because  he  undertook 
the  office  of  a  mediator,  but  because 
he  might  not  plunge  his  people  into 
a  war  in  an  unjust  quarrel,  and  he 
did  not  yet  know  that  the  quarrel 
was  just.  Until  he  knew  the  merits 
of  the  case,  to  offer  mediation  and 
to  keep  neutrality  was  all  he  could 
do.  If  Philip,  being  satisfied  as  to 
the  merits  already,  chose  to  act 
at  once  in  any  way  which  fell  short 
of  a  ca^us  belli,  how  could  James's 
refusal  to  mediate  have  prevented 
him?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
chose  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
justify  James  in  going  to  war  with 
him,  how  did  the  acceptance  of  the 
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fimctions  of  a  mediator  prevent  him 
from  doing   so?     James  had  not 
bonnd  himself   to  look  on  while 
Spain  committed  any  nnjnst  aggres- 
sion ;  he  had  only  bound  himself  to 
nse    his    influence  in  conjunction 
with  Spain  to  prevent  unjust  aggres- 
si  on  elsewhere,  and  restore  peace.  If 
he  had  refused  the  office  to  which 
he  was  thus  invited,  he  might  have 
been  charged  quite  as  plausibly,  if 
not  more  so,  with  throwing  away 
a  gulden  opportunity  of  rescuing 
Europe  from  thirty  years  of  war. 
That  the  House  of  Commons   of 
that  day,  which,  '  depending  for  in- 
formation upon  rumour,'  and  being 
unacquainted  'with  the  character 
and  motives   of   foreign    princes,' 
*  could  see  nothing  but  light  on  one 
side,  and  nothing  but  darkness  on 
the   other ; '   in  whose  eyes  *  every 
Protestant  was  a  model  of  saintly 
virtue,  and  every  Catholic  a  dark 
conspirator  against  the  peace  and 
religion  of  the  world '  (vol.  i.  p.  403) ; 
or  that  the  great  mass  of  English- 
men, who,  being  '<  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case,'  'saw  only  a  new  phase  of 
the  eternal  conflict  between  virtue 
and    vice,    between    freedom    and 
tyranny'  (vol.  ii.  p.  232) ;  that  these 
should    be    impatient    of   James's 
attempt    to    mediate  was  natural 
enough.     But  ^m  Mr.  Grardiner, 
who  thinks  not  only  that  the  cause 
was  radically  bad  on  both  sides,  that 
mediation  was  the  true  policy,  that 
James's  view  of  the  situation  was 
essentially  right,  and  that  '  if  his 
counsels  had  been  adopted,   Ger- 
many would  have  been  saved  from 
incalculable  evils '   (p.   274) ;    but 
also  that  even  if  the  Eang  of  Spain 
should  send  succours  to 'his  kins- 
man, 'it  would  hardly  have  been 
wise,  in  a  cause  in  which  German 
opinion  was  hopelessly  divided,  to 
^ve  the  signal  for  a  war  which  would 
wrap  the  whole  of  the  Continent  in 
flames  *  (p.  270),  the  censure  comes 
strangely.      For,   according  to  his 
view,  the  only  hold  upon  Spain  of 
which  James  deprived  himself  by  ac- 


cepting the  office  of  mediator  vu 
the  power  of  doing  that  tctj  ttb: 
— of  commencing  a  war  which  wouU 
spread  all  over  Europe :— a  pow^: 
which,  by  his  own  admission,  ii 
would  hardly  have  been  wise  in  tb 
peculiar  circumstances  to  nse. 

6.  But  if  Mr.  Gardiner's  censer 
of  James  for  accepting  the  office  • : 
mediator  is  surprising,  his  ceosL*^ 
of  the  principle  upon  which  he  pn^ 
posed  to  mediate  seems  to  us  iD>m 
surprising  still.  *  The  pobcy  c 
James,'  he  says, '  was  the  same  a^ 
that  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. . . 
They  agreed  in  looking  with  favor 
upon  the  appeal  of  the  Bohemiic- 
for  help  against  religions  peraecs- 
tion,  and  in  dislike  of  any  popoli' 
movement  which  bore  the  sliehte^: 
semblance  of  rebellion.'  (YoL : 
p.  269.)  But  what  was  persecnrk 
and  what  was  rebellion?  Persecu- 
tion was  the  denial  of  priTilerj 
which  they  had  a  right  to  enjy; 
Rebellion  was  the  use  of  means  f? 
redress  which  they  had  not  a  rifb: 
to  use.  And  how  watf  the  right  w 
be  ascertained  ?  Since  James  act 
to  England,  he  had  been  rd 
schooled  in  the  English  method  d 
proceeding.  When  the  House  i 
Ck)mmonB  was  moved  to  petico: 
for  the  redress  of  a  grievance,  whi; 
did  they  do  ?  They  appointed  a 
committee  to  search  for  precedestf. 
Desiring  to  ascci'tain  what  w&s 
due  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Bc^ 
mians  and  from  the  Bohemi&m  t- 
the  Emperor,  James  proposed  Vi 
proceed  in  the  same  way.  H.^ 
wanted  to  know  what  the  lav  w? 
A  right  which  existed  by  law,  bj 
custom,  or  by  charter  was  i^ 
which  in  his  opinion  ought  io  ^ 
respected.  The  violation  of  sudi  1 
right,  though  he  would  not  perhaw 
have  allow^  that  it  gave  the  ^^ 
ject  a  right  to  rebel,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  admitted  to  be  a  ww%' 
which  the  Government  was  booiwJ 
to  forbear  and  redress.  Now,  a 
was  this  way  of  viewing  the  qne^ 
tion  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, made  his  best  counsels  of  t^ 
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avail.  *  He  looked,'  he  says,  *  upon 
the  politics  of  the  Continent  withoat 
sympathy  and  withont  earnestness. 
He  treated  objects  for  which 
millions  of  hearts  were  beating,  in 
the  dry  style  in  which  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice would  decide  in  Westminster 
Hall  upon  a  right  of  way.  The 
Bohemian  Protestants  were  to  be 
deserted  .  .  .  because  their  actions 
had  not  been  technically  legal. 
The  German  Protestants  were  to  be 
supported  because  their  position  was, 
or  was  supposed  to  be,  technically 
legal.  That  the  Court  of  Heidelberg, 
with  its  deep  religious  feeling  and 
its  ambitious  love  of  meddling, 
should  be  convinced  by  such  argu- 
ments was  morally  impossible.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  274.)  Perhaps  so :  but  was 
that  a  reason  for  not  urging  them  ? 
Is  a  Chief  Justice  in  Westminster 
Hall,  when  a  case  comes  before  him 
more  interesting  than  a  right  of 
way — a  case  involving  objects  for 
which  a  hundred  hearts  are  beating 
— to  decide  by  other  rules  than  the 
rules  of  law,  because  it  is  morally 
impossible  that  arguments  founded 
on  law  will  convince  the  disputants  ? 
If  not,  where  is  the  distinction, 
except  in  scale,  between  such  a 
case  and  this  with  which  James  had 
to  deal  ?  And  what  diflTerence  does 
the  scale  make  except  to  increase 
the  importance  of  dealing  rightly  ? 
The  million  of  beating  hearts  cannot 
he  expected  to  be  particular  about 
points  of  law  and  precedent;  but 
kings  and  councillors  should, 
especially  when  they  undertake  to 
mediate. 

The  failure  of  James's  attempt  to 
mediate  in  this  case  was  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  cause  which  Mr. 
Gardiner  indicates.  The  parties 
were  grrasping  at  prizes  of  too  great 
value,  and  each  was  in  too  much 
hope  of  success,  to  be  willing  to 
submit  their  claims  to  an  equitable 
arbitrator.  Ferdinand  would  not 
hear  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
unless  the  Bohemians  first  gave  up 
^  the  points  in  dispute.  The 
Bohemians  would  not  listen  to  any 


communication  unless  it  brought 
promises  of  support  with  men  or 
money.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  285-287.)  But 
even  if  the  failure  had  been  certain 
and  foreseen,  it  would  have  been  no 
good  reason  for  not  making  the  at- 
tempt; and  in  a  business  presenting 
very  few  features  upon  which  the  eye 
can  rest  with  satisfaction,  we  must 
confess  that  this  fruitless  interces- 
sion of  James's  comes  upon  us — in 
virtue  of  its  singleness  of  purpose, 
benevolence  of  intention,  fairness  of 
proceeding,  and  correctness  of  judg- 
ment— as  a  relief. 

7.  The  nextdelinquency  which  Mr. 
Gardiner  lays  to  James's  charge  in 
this  matter,  is  that  when  asked 
whether  his  son-in-law  Frederick 
ought  to  accept  the  offer  of  tho 
Bohemian  crown,  he  said  '  he  would 
consider  of  it.'  *  A  word,'  he  says, 
'  might  have  nipped  the  mischief  in 
the  bud.  But  James  found  it  impos- 
sible to  decide.*  (Vol.  i.  p.  291.)  Yet 
when  we  find,  on  turning  the  leaf, 
that  the  whole  case  was  laid  before 
the  Council  within  a  week,  and 
that  the  discussion  was  interrupted 
by  news  that  Frederick  had  already 
made  his  choice,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  word  would  have 
arrived  at  Heidelberg  too  late  to 
do  any  good,  even  if  it  had  been 
uttered  without  any  consideration 
whatever. 

8.  The  question  now  was,  not 
whether  Frederick  should  accept 
the  crown,  but  what  help  could  be 
offered  to  him  having  accepted  it. 
What  James  ought  to  have  done  at 
this  juncture  Mr.  Gardiner  does 
not  explain  so  distinctly  as  usual. 
But  there  were  three  things  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  done:  and 
those  three  he  did.  He  ought  not 
to  have  made  his  decision  depend 
upon  the  legality  of  Frederick's 
title.  In  order  to  determine  the 
legality  of  that  title,  he  ought  not 
to  have  referred  to  the  Bohemian 
law.  And  he  ought  not  to  have 
troubled  himself  to  explain  to  his 
neighbour  princes  that  he  had  him- 
self had  no  part  in  an  act  so  ques- 
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tionable,  and  apparently  so  mnch 
at  variance  with  his  professed  prin- 
ciples.     On  all  these   points  Mr. 
Gardiner's  decision  is   clear.     He 
prefers  Archbishop  Abbot's  way  of 
dealing   with    the   qnestion,   who, 
in  a  letter  which    *was  not  wise* 
(vol.  i.  p.    293),  urged   a   conrse 
which  he  admits  would  have  been 
disaster  and  madness  (vol.  i.  p.  304), 
but  urged  it  from  'generosity  of 
feeling    and    sympathy    with    the 
oppressed/     without     considering 
either   the    legality   of  the   cause 
or  the  practicability  of  the  under- 
taking ;  and  with  whom,  therefore, 
to  be  wrong  *  might  well  seem  to 
an  honest  man  better  than  to  be 
right  with  James.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  294.) 
On  this  point,  after  what  we  have 
already    said    concerning    James's 
efforts  to  mediate,  we  need  hardly 
say  that  we  should  have  thought  it 
better  to  be  right,  though  in  his 
company.    Upon  the  legality  of  the 
title  depended  the  justice  of  the 
cause:     upon    the  justice  of   the 
cause  depended  the  poHcy  of  sup- 
porting it :  and  how  the  legality  of 
Frederick's    title  could    be  ascer- 
tained by  any  amount  of  generosity 
of  feeling  and  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed,  uninformed  with  a  know- 
ledge of    the   Bohemian  law ;    or 
how    Mr.   Gardiner,    of   all    men, 
believing  as  he  does  that  generosity 
made  so  fatal  a  mistake,  can  think 
it  could ;  or  what  was  lost  by  the 
delay,  if  the  cause  was  as  hopeless 
as  he  believes  it  to  have  been ;  we 
confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend. 

9.  ]£therto  James's  main  error, 
in  our  opinion,  had  been  the  failure 
to  follow,  or  to  follow  with  suf- 
ficient decision  and  promptitude, 
the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  by 
which  the  crisis  which  was  to  come 
at  last  would  have  been  brought  on 
much  sooner,  and  much  waste  of 
time  and  money  and  power  and 
opportunitv  would  have  been  saved. 
But  in  this  he  had  good  advisers 
on  the  other  side  to  countenance 
him.     His  consent  to  the  prince's 


private  visit  to  Madrid  was  simply 
an   act  of  weakness.      It  was  no 
error  of  judgment,   for   his   own 
judgment  was  clear  against  it,  and 
he   Had  no   counsellor  to  mislead 
him.     He  yielded  to  importunity; 
and   from   the  day  when  Charles 
and  Buckingham  arrived  in  Spain, 
he  ceased  to  have  any  effective  con- 
trol over  the  negotiation.   The  part 
that  remained  for  him  was  merely  to 
make  good  their  doings.    It  is  here, 
therefore,  that  the  story  of  '  Pmce 
Charles  and  the  Spanish  Marriage ' 
properly     begins.       Hitherto  the 
Prince  has  had  nothing  to  do  in  it; 
henceforth  he  is  the  principal  actor. 
We    gather    from   Mr.   Gardiner's 
account  of  the  proceedings  which 
followed  that  he  was  not  imder  the 
guidance    either   of   Bristol  or  of 
Buckingham,  but  had  some  idea  of 
his  own  which  governed  his  deci- 
sions.     What  this  idea  yna  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  make  out ;  for  he 
seems  to  have  been  naturally  dis- 
posed to  keep  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self, and  to  help  secrecy  by  dis- 
simulation.    But  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  his  object  was  fiaiFer  and 
more  rational,   and   his  coarse  of 
action    more    consistent,    than  it 
appears  to  be  in  Mr.  Gkirdiner's 
interpretation.     We  have  not  room 
for  details,   but    we    may  offer  a 
general  outline  of  the  story  as  we 
understand  it,  in  which  the  facts 
will   be  found,   we  think,  to  fell 
more  naturally  into  their  places. 

This  private  visit  was  not  the 
original  device  either  of  Charles  or 
of  Buckingham.  It  was  a  subtle 
suggestion  of  Gondomar's,  who,  find- 
ing what  a  deep  interest  Charl^ 
took  in  his  sister's  fortuDes  (voL  L 

pp-  303. 387,  "•  pp-  257, 398))  F\^^ 

into  his  head — as  he  had  put  it  into 
older  and  wiser  heads  before— that 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate 
would  follow  the  marriage  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  then  hinted 
that  a  personal  visit  to  Madnd, 
incognito,  with  a  couple  of  servantej 
would  be  sure  to  clear  away  all 
obstructions  to  the  marriage.  Gon- 
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omar*s  motive  is  obvious  enough, 
f  the  prince  were  weak  enough  to 
o,  it  was  not  likelj  that  he  would 
e  strong  enough  to  resist  the  influ- 
nces  which  w^ould  then  be  brought 
3  bear  upon  him ;  and  if  the  future 
Cing  of  England  could  be  brought 
0  profess  himself  a  Catholic,  the 
oarriage  would  prove  a  very  pro- 
itable  investment  for  Spain.     The 
jrince's  motive,  on  the  other  hand, 
ras  fair  and  good ;  and,  consider- 
ng  how  young  he  was,  it  is  not 
nirprising  that  he  took  the   bait. 
[t  was  settled  between  them  before 
jondomar  left  England  that  this 
nsit    should    be    paid,   if  on   his 
irrival  at  Madrid  he  found  it  ad- 
visable.    On   September   27,   upon 
the  news    of   the   fall   of  Heidel- 
i3erg,  the  prince  and  Buckingham 
wrote  to  remind  him  of  it.     In  the 
beginning   of    December   they  re- 
ceived a  private  message  from  him 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
prince.     In  February  they  got  leave 
to  go,  and  on  March  7  they  arrived 
in  Madrid.     It  was  at  that  time, 
according    to    the    indiscreet   ad- 
mission of  Olivares  himself  (vol.  ii. 
p.   405),    tkat    the    match    began 
to  be  '  really  intended  '  on  the  part 
of  Spain ;  and  if  we  conceive  that 
frcym  that  time  the  history  of  the 
negotiation    is    the    history    of    a 
diplomatic  game,  in  which  Charles's 
object  was  to  obtain  the  restitution 
of  the  Palatinate,  and  Spain's  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  the  conversion  of 
Charles :    that   they  both  worked 
towards  their  several  ends  by  means 
of  the  marriage ;  Charles  making 
every  other  possible  concession  in 
return  for  the  promised  or  expected 
restitution ;  Spain  making  one  dif- 
ficulty after    another    in   hope   of 
leadingr  him  on  to  that  which  would 
make    everything  easy — reconcile- 
ment to  the  Church :  and  that  when 
they  both  found  at  last  that  there 
was    no    chance    of    succeeding — 
Charles,  that  Spain  would  not  help 
to  restore   the  Palatinate ;    Spain, 
that  Charles  would  not  change  his 
religion — they    were   both    out    of 


taste  with  the  marriage,  and  ready 
to  break  it  off;  we  shall  find  the 
behaviour  of  both  parties  intelligi- 
ble.    Before   Charles  left  Madrid, 
when  a  quarrel  would  have  been 
very  dangerous,  he  had  signed  the 
marriage  contract ;    but  the  mar- 
riage having  to  wait  for  a  dispensa- 
tion from  Rome,  he  had  made  out 
a  proxy,  and  left  it  with  Bristol  *  to 
be  used  within  ten  days  after  the 
arrival  from    Home  of  the  Pope's 
consent.'     As  soon  as  he  was  safe 
out   of    Spain,   he    sent  word    to 
Bristol  not  to   deliver   the  proxy 
without  taking  security  that   the 
Infanta  would  not  be  sent  into  a 
monastery,  which  he  had  had  some 
reason  to  apprehend.     And  as  soon 
as  he   was  back  in  England,   he 
joined  his  father  in  a  second  order 
to  him,  not  to  deliver  it  until  he 
had  received  a  satisfactory  answer 
about  the  Palatinate  ;  a  satisfactory 
answer  being,    as  explained  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  nothing  less  than 
a  promise  under  the  King  of  Spain's 
hand  to  help   *  with  his   arms,  if 
mediation  failed,'  to  restore  Frede- 
rick to  his  honours  and  inheritances 
(vol.  ii.  p.  439).     This  involved  the 
postponement  of  the  proxy  mar- 
riage beyond  the  day  prefixed;  a 
breach  of  contract  of  which  Philip 
at  once  took  advantage  to  postpone 
it  indefinitely  (p.  446).      And  so 
there  was  an  end  of  it  at  last :  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  Bristol,  as  may 
well  be  supposed;  for  he  believed 
in  Spain  to  the  end,  and  thought 
the   marriage   highly  politic ;    but 
why  so  much  to  the  horror  of  Mr. 
Grardiner,  who   thinks   that   there 
was  '  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  marriage  '  (vol.  i.  p.  28),  and 
knows  that  Spain  was  playing  false 
from  first  to  last,  we  do  not  so  well 
understand.    K  he  had  been  Philip's 
counsel  in  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise,  we  could  understand  why 
the  proposed  postponement  of  the 
ceremony  beyond  the  day  should 
be  magnified  into  a  *  studied  insult* 
such  as  no  king  could  be  expected 
to  endure  ;  but  to  a  writer  of  history 
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"we  should  liave  thought  it  very- 
obvious  that  if  Philip  broke  the 
marriage  off  upon  that  ground  it 
was  simply  because  he  chose  to 
break  it  off.  He  never  had  wished 
it  or  intended  it,  except  for  a  few 
months  after  Charleses  appearance 
in  Madrid,  when  he  hoped  to  con- 
vert him ;  and  that  hope  being 
gone,  why  should  he  wish  it  now  ? 
And  as  for  the  stipulation  con- 
cerning the  Palatinate,  though 
Philip  was  technically  in  the  right, 
because  no  such  condition  was  in- 
cluded in  the  contract,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  he  was  right  substan- 
tially :  for  he  had  certainly  made 
both  James  and  Charles  and  Bris- 
tol believe  that  he  both  could  and 
would  get  it  restored ;  and  we  have 
direct  evidence  that  he  did  so  with 
a  deliberate  intention  to  deceive 
them.  For  when  the  Emperor  was 
hesitating  to  transfer  the  Electorate 
to  Maximilian  because  Spain  had 
objected,  he  was  privately  assured 
in  great  secrecy  by  the  Spanish 
minister  that  he  need  fear  no  op- 
position at  Madrid,  provided  he 
could  so  manage  it  Hhat  they 
should  be  able  to  make  James  be- 
lieve that  the  thing  had  been  done 
against  the  wish  of  the  King  of  Spain. ' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  216.)  It  is  not  even 
true  that  James  intended  upon  this 
ground  to  break  the  marriage  off. 
He  only  asked  for  that  which 
Charles  had  neglected  or  feared  to 
require — a  definite  assurance  in- 
stead of  the  vague  promises  on 
which  he  had  hitherto  rested.  The 
demand  was  not  in  the  form  of  an 
ultimatum ;  and  if  it  was  really  un- 
reasonable, Philip  could  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  answering  it. 

"We  have  confined  our  remarks  to 
the  history  of  the  marriage  negotia- 
tion, because  it  is  the  subject  upon 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  supplied 
the  greatest  amount  of  information 
new  to  English  readers,  and  upon 
which  he  will  be  hereafter  the 
authority  to  whom  students  will 
resort;  and  we  were  unwilling  to 


let  his  book  take  that  place  witlioiit 
interposing  a  protest  against  liis 
representation  of  the  part  plajed 
by  England  in  these  qoarrek  Im- 
partial history  will  often  have  tbe 
painfol  duty  to  perform  of  pro. 
nouncing  England  wrong  in  ber 
dealings  with  neighbours ;  but  im- 
partiality does  not  take  delight  k 
depreciation,  or  deliver  judgmett 
in  the  language  of  satire  and  tIs- 
torical  invective ;  and  when  tb 
guiding  principle  of  a  govemme&t 
through  a  long  course  of  negoti^ 
tions  has  been  a  genuine  desire  to 
act  fairly  and  justly  to  all  parties, 
and  to  bring  about  a  general  peact 
upon  the  simple  condition  ik: 
everyone  concerned  shonld  take 
what  was  his  and  resign  what  wis 
not  his — or  when  the  king  who 
presided  over  it  has  earned  tlus 
tribute  from  one  certainly  not  dk- 
posed  to  flatter,  that  *•  if  his  nore 
and  judgment  had  only  equalled  tk 
excellence  of  his  intentions,  k 
would  indeed  have  carved  out  for 
himself  an  enduring  monmnent 
amongst  those  of  the  bene&cton  of 
humanity'  (Gtardiner,  vol  ii.  p.  258; 
— we  cannot  think  that  politacal  mo- 
rality will  gain  anything  bj  Beeiu^ 
that  king  or  that  government  heM 
up  to  contempt,  because  other  hsp 
and  governments,  having  better 
nerves  and  worse  intentions,  were 
too  false  or  too  selfish  to  let  tbm 
succeed. 

Among  the  many  other  snbjects 
upon  which  Mr,  Gardiner's  re- 
searches have  thrown  new  lights. 
we  may  mention  (but  we  can  only 
mention)  the  cases  of  Baleghaod 
of  Bacon.  In  examining  the  Order 
Books  in  the  Record  Office,  for  the 
history  of  the  suits  in  which  Bacon 
was  charged  with  corruption,  and 
in  his  careful  enquiry  into  the 
character  of  the  monopolies  which 
he  sanctioned,  Mr.  Gardiner  has 
supplied  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
means  of  estimating  the  extent  and 
nature  of  that  great  man's  culpa- 
bility. 

James  Speddlxg. 
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Third  Lecture, 

Delivered  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  March  5,  1870. 

F  we  approached  the  religions  of    sophers  on  the  troe  relation  between 
mankind  withont  any  prejudices    language,  religion,  and  nationality 

— speculations  which  have  as  yet 
received  less  attention  on  the  part 
of  modem  ethnologistB  than  they 
seem  to  me  to  deserve. 

It  was  Schelling,  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thinkers  of  Germany,  who 
first  asked  the  question,  What 
makes  an  etkaoa  ?   What  is  the  trufi 


or  predilections,  in  that  frame  of 
miad  in  which  the  lover  of  truth  or 
the  man  of  science  ought  to  ap- 
proach every  subject,  I  believe  we 
should  not  be  long  before  recog- 
nifiing  the  natural  lines  of  demar- 
cation which  divide  the  whole 
religions  world  into  several  great 


continents.      I    am    speaking,    of  origin  of  a  people  ?     How  did  hu- 

coarse,   of  ancient  religions  only,  man  beings  become  a  people?  And 

or  of  the  earliest  period  in  the  his-  the  answer  which  he  gave,  though 

tory  of  religions  thought.     In  that  it  sounded  startling  to  me  when,  in 

primitive  period  which  might  be  1845,  I  hstened,  at  Bedin,  to  the 

called,  if  not  prehistoric,  at  least  lectures  of  the  old  philosopher,  has 

purely  ethoic,  because  what  we  know  been  confirmed  more  and  more  by 


of  it  caosists  only  in  the  general 
movements  of  nations,  and  not  in 
the  acts  of  individuals,  of  parties, 
or  of  states — in  that  primitive 
period,  I  say,  natioois  have  been 
called  languages;  and  in  our  best 


subsequent    researches     into    the 
history  of  language  and  religion. 

To  say  that  man  is  a  gregarious 
animal,  and  that,  like  swarms  of 
bees,  or  herds  of  wild  elephants, 
men  keep  together  instinctively  and 


works  on  the  amcieBt  history  of    thus  form  themselves  into  a  people, 
Tnanin*Tt|]^  a  ump  cf  IflAguages  has    is  saying  very  little.     It  mi^t  ex- 


actnaUy  taken  the  |dace  of  a  map 
of  nations.  But  during  the  same 
primitive  period  nations  might  with 
equal  right  be  called  religions ;  for 
there  is  at  that  time  the  same,  nay, 
aa  even  more  intimate,  relationship 
between  religion  and  nationality 
^  between  Language  and  nation- 
ality. Li  order  clearly  to  explain 
my  meaning,  I  shall  have  to  refer, 
as  shortly  as  possible,  to  the  specu- 
lations   of    some    G^erman    philo- 
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plain  the  agglomeration  of  one  large 
flock  of  human  beings,  but  it  womd 
never  explain  the  formation  of  in- 
dividual peoples. 

Nor  should  we  advance  much 
towards  a  solution  of  our  problem 
if  we  were  told  that  men  ore  broken 
up  into  peoples  as  bees  are  broken 
up  into  swarms,  by  following  dif- 
ferent queens,  by  owing  allegiance 
to  different  governments.  Alle- 
giance to  the  same    government, 
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particularly  in  ancient  times,  is  the 
result  rather  than  the  cause  of  na- 
tionality ;  while  in  historical  times, 
such  has  been  the  confusion  pro- 
duced by  extraneous  influences,  by 
brute  force,  or  dynastic  combina- 
tions, that  the  natural  derelopment 
of  peoples  has  been  entirely  arrested, 
and  we  frequently  find  one  and 
the  same  people  divided  by  different 
governments,  and  different  peoples 
united  under  the  same  ruler. 

Our  question,  What  makes  a 
people?  has  to  be  considered  in 
reference  to  the  most  ancient  times. 
How  did  men  form  themselves  into 
a  people  before  there  were  kings  or 
shepherds  of  men  ?  Was  it  through 
communiiy  of  blood  ?  I  doubt  it. 
Community  of  blood  produces  fami- 
lies, clans,  possibly  races,  but  it 
does  not  produce  that  higher  and 
purely  moral  feeling  which  binds 
men  together  and  makes  them  a 
people. 

It  is  language  and  religion  that 
make  a  people,  but  religion  is  even 
a  more  powerful  agent  than  lan- 
guage. The  languages  of  many 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Northern  America  are  but  dialectic 
varieties  of  one  type,  but  those 
who  spoke  these  dialects  have  never 
coalesced  into  a  people.  They  re- 
mained mere  clans  or  wandering 
tribes ;  they  never  knew  the  feeling 
of  a  nation  because  they  never  knew 
the  feeling  of  worshipping  the  same 
gods.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary, 
though  speaking  their  strongly 
marked,  and  I  doubt  whether  mutu- 
ally intelligible- dialects,  the  ^olic, 
the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  felt  themselves 
at  all  times,  even  when  ruled  by 
different  tyrants,  or  broken  up  into 
numerous  republics,  as  one  great 
Hellenic  people.  What  was  it,  then, 
that  preserved  in  their  hearts,  in 
spite  of  dialects,  in  spite  of  dynasties, 
in  spite  even  of  the  feuds  of  tribes 
and  the  jealousies  of  states,  the  deep 


feeling  of  that  ideal  imity  wbidi 
constitutes  a  people  ?  It  was  theii 
primitive  religion;  it  was  a  dim 
recollection  of  the  conmum  al]e> 
giance  they  owed  finom  time  imme- 
morial to  the  great  &ther  of  gods 
and  men ;  it  was  their  belief  in  the 
old  Zeus  of  Dodona,  in  the  Pu* 
hellenic  Zeus. 

Perhaps  the  most  signal  confir- 
mation of  this  view  that  it  is  reli- 
gion even  more  than  laiDgoAge 
which  supplies  the  foundation  of 
nationality,  is  to  be  found  in  ik 
history  of  the  Jews,  the  chom 
people  of  God.  The  langoage  of 
the  Jews  differed  from  ths^  of  the 
Phenicians,  the  Moabites,  and 
other  neighbouring  tribes  nmcli 
less  than  the  Greek  dialects  differed 
from  each  other.  But  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  made  the  Jews  a  pecs- 
liar  people,  the  people  of  JehoTih, 
separated  by  their  God,  thoogh  sot 
by  their  language,  from  the  people 
of  Chemosh  (the  Moabites)^  aod 
from  the  worshippers  of  Baal  id 
Ashtoreth.  It  was  their  &ith  in 
Jehovah  that  changed  the  wand^- 
ing  tribes  of  Israel  into  a  nation. 

*A  people,'  as  Schelling  ajs. 
'  exists  only  when  it  has  determined 
itself  with  reg^ard  to  its  mythology. 
This  mythology,  therefore,  camwt 
take  its  origin  after  a  national  sq»- 
ration  has  taken  place,  after  s 
people  has  become  a  people:  nor 
could  it  spring  up  while  a  peoplewts 
still  contaiued  as  an  invisible  pan 
in  the  whole  of  humanity ;  but  it* 
origin  must  be  referred  to  that  Terr 
period  of  transition  before  a  people 
has  assumed  its  definite  existence, 
and  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  sepa- 
rating and  constituting  itself  1^ 
same  applies  to  the  langaageoft 
people  ;  it  becomes  definite  at  ih« 
same  time  that  a  people  becomes 
definite.'  * 

Hegel,  the  great  rival  of  Schel- 
ling, arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 


^  Niimb.  xxi.  29 ;   Jeremiah  xlriii.  7  :  *  And  Chemosh  shall  go  forth  into  jc»pti"7' 
^ith  his  priests  and  his  princes  together/ 
«  Vorleaungcn  uber  Philoaophie  der  Mythdogit,  rol.  i.  p.  107  aeq. 
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In    his   Fhiloso^hy   of  History    he 
says  :  '  The  idea  of  God  constitates 
tlie  general  foundation  of  a  people. 
Whatever  is  the  form  of  a  religion, 
tlie  same  is  the  form  of  a  state  and 
its    constitution :    it  springs  from 
reli^on,    so    much    so    that   the 
A^thenian   and   the   Roman    states 
Avero  possible  only  with  the  pecu- 
liar heathendom  of  those  peoples, 
and    that    even     now   a    Roman 
Catholic     state    has     a    different 
genius  and    a   different    constitu- 
tion from  a  Protestant  state.     The 
genius  of  a  people  is  a  definite, 
individual  genius  which    becomes 
conscious  of  its  individuality  in  dif- 
ferent spheres  :  in  the  character  of 
its  moral  life,  its  political  consti- 
tntion,  its  art,  religion  and  science.'  > 
But  this  is  not  an  idea  of  philo- 
sophers only.  Historians,  and,  more 
particularly,  the    students  of   the 
history  of  law,  have  arrived  at  very 
much  the  same  conclusion.  Though 
to  many  of  them  law  seems  naturally 
to  be  iSie  foundation  of  society,  and 
the  bond  that  binds  a  nation  to- 
gether, those  who  look  below  the 
8ur£Bu^  have  quickly  perceived  that 
law  itself,  at  least  ancient  law,  de- 
rives its  authority,  its  force,   its 
very  life  from  religion.     Mr.  Maine 
is  no  doubt  right  when,  in  the  case 
of  the  so-called  Laws  of  Mann,  he 
rejects  the  idea  of  the  Deity  dictat- 
ing an  entire  code  or  body  of  law,  as 
an  idea  of  a  decidedly  modern  origin. 
Yet  the  belief  that  the  law-giver  en- 
joyed some  closer  intimacy  with  the 
Deity  than  ordinary  mortals  per- 
vades   the    ancient    traditions    of 
many    nations.      According    to    a 
well-known   passage    in   Diodorus 
Siculus  (1.  I.  c.  94),  the  Egyptians 
believed  their  laws  to  have  been 
communicated      to      Mnevis      by 


Hermes;  the  Cretans  held  that 
Minos  received  his  laws  from  Zeus, 
the  Lacedaemonians  that  Lykurgos 
received  his  laws  from  Apollon. 
According  to  the  Arians,  their  law- 
giver, Zathraustes,  had  received  his 
laws  from  the  Good  Spirit ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Gretae,  Zamolxis  received 
his  laws  from  the  goddess  Hestia ; 
and,  according  to  the  Jews,  Moses 
received  his  laws  from  the  god  lao.' 
No  one  has  pointed  out  more 
forcibly  than  Mr.  Maine  that  in 
ancient  times  religion  as  a  divine  in- 
fluence was  underlying  and  support- 
ing every  relation  of  life  and  every 
social  institution.  '  A  supernatural 
presidency,'  he  writes,  *  is  supposed 
to  consecrate  and  keep  together  all 
the  cardinal  institutions  .of  those 
early  times,  the  state,  the  race,  and 
the  family'  (p.  6).  'The  elemen- 
tary group  is  the  family  ;  the  aggre- 
gation of  &inilies  forms  the  gens  or 
the  house.  The  aggregation  of 
houses  makes  the  tribe.  The  aggre- 
gation of  tribes  constitutes  the  com- 
monwealth' (p.  128).  Now  the 
family  is  held  together  by  the 
family  sacra  (p.  191),  and  so  were 
the  gens,  the  tribe,  sji^d  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  strangers  could 
only  be  admitted  to  these  brother- 
hoods by  being  admitted  to  their 
sacra  (p.  131).  At  a  later  time, 
law  breaks  away  from  religion 
(p.  193),  but  even  then  many  traces 
remain  to  show  that  the  hearth  was 
the  first  altar,  the  father  the  first 
elder,  his  wife  and  children  and 
slaves  the  first  congregation  ga- 
thered together  round  the  sacred 
fire— the  Hestia,  the  goddess  of  the 
house  and  in  the  end  the  goddess  of 
the  people.  To  the  present  day, 
marriage,  the  most  important  of 
civil  acts,   the  very  foundation  of 


'  Though  these  words  of  Hegel's  were  published  long  before  SchpUing's  lectures,  they 
seem  to  me  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  Schelling  rather  than  of  Hegel,  and  it  is  but  fair 
therefore  to  state  that  Schelling's  lectures,  though  not  published,  were  printed  and  cir- 
culated among  friends  twenty  years  before  they  were  delivered  at  Berlin.  The  question 
of  priority  may  seem  of  little  importance  on  matters  such  as  these,  but  there  is  neyer- 
theless  much  truth  in  Schelling's  remark,  that  philosophy  advances  not  so  much  by  the 
answers  given  to  difficult  problems,  as  by  the  starting  of  new  problems,  and  by  asking;, 
questions  which  no  one  else  would  think  of  asking. 
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civilised  life,  has  retaiDed  the  re- 
ligions character  which  it  had  from 
the  yeiy  begiiming  of  history. 

Let  ns  see  now  what  religion  really 
is  in  those  early  ages  of  which  we 
are  here  speaking :  I  do  not  mean 
religion  as  a  silent  power,  working 
in  the  heart  of  man ;  I  mean  reli- 
gion in  its  outward  appearance, 
religion  as  something  outspoken, 
tangihle,  and  definite,  that  can  be 
described  and  commnnicated  to 
others.  We  shall  find  that  in  that 
sense  r^igion  lies  within  a  Tery  small 
compass.  A  few  words,  recognised 
as  [names  of  the  d«i1y  ;  a  few  epi- 
thets that  have  been  raised  from 
their  maiterial  meaning  to  a  higher 
and  more  spiritoal  stage,  I  mean 
words  which  expressed  originally 
bodily  strength,  or  brightness,  or 
purity,  and  which  came  gradually 
to  mean  greatness,  goodness,  and 
holiness ;  lastly,  some  more  or  less 
technical  terms  expressive  of  such 
ideas  as  sacrifice,  altar,  jpratjer,  pos- 
sibly viHue  and  «m,  hody  and  s^rit — 
this  is  what  constitutes  the  out- 
ward framework  of  the  incipient 
religions  of  antiquity.  If  we  look 
at  this  Eunple  manifestation  of 
religion,  we  see  at  once  why  reli- 
g^n,  during  those  early  ages  of 
which  we  are  here  speaking,  may 
really  and  truly  be  called  a  sacred 
dialect  of  human  speech;  how  at 
all  eyents  early  religion  and  early 
language  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected, religion  depending  entirely 
for  its  outward  expression  on  the 
more  or  less  adequate  resources  of 
language. 

£f  this  dependence  of  emdy  reli- 
gion on  language  is  once  dearly 
understood,  it  follows,  as  a  matterof 
course,  that  whatever  claaaificatkm 
has  been  found  most  useful  in  the 
science  of  language  ought  to  prove 
equally  useful  in  the  science  of 
seligion.  If  there  is  a  truly  genetic 
jrelniaonship  of  languages,  the  same 
relationship  ought  to  hold  together 
the  religions  of  the  world,  at  least 
the  most  ancient  religions. 

Before  we  proceed  therefore  to 


consider  the  proper  classificttiai 
of  religions,  it  will  be  neceiaiiy 
to  say  a  few  words  on  tbe  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge  irid 
regard  to  the  genetic  reiatianskii 
of  languages. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  At 
Asiatic  continent  with  its  impoitast 
peninsula  of  Europe,  we  fiad  iki 
in  the  vast  desert  of  drifting  huzai 
speech  three  and  only  three  oasb 
have  been  formed  in  which,  befioR 
the  b^inning  of  all  hisifirj,  lit- 
guage  became  pennanent  and  ta< 
ditional,  assunxed  in  &ci  a  le? 
character,  a  character  totallj  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  chmcie 
of  the  floating  amd  constaoify  Tur- 
ing speech  of  hulBan.  beings.  ^IHusf 
three  oaaes  of  famgnage  are  knowr 
by  the  name  of  Turaatiaa,  Arfu, 
and  Semitic,  In  these  three  oentreA. 
more  particularly  in  the  AryoM  and 
SemiUc,  language  ceased  to  be  la-  i 
tural ;  its  growth  was  arreBted,a&d 
it  becume  permanent,  solid,  petri- 
fied, or,  if  ynu  like,  historical  speNiL 
I  have  always  maintamed  tU  tics 
centralisation  «jid  tradiiianal  on- 
servation  of  language  conM  9^ 
have  been  the  result  of  religions  and 
political  inflnences,  and  I  nov  mesa 
to  show  that  we  really  hare  dor 
evidence  of  three  isdependot 
settlements  of  religion,  the  Tm- 
niaii,  tike  Aryan,  and  the  SeoAt, 
concomitantiy  with  the  tkne  gra^ 
settlements  of  language. 

Taking  ChiiieBe  for  what  it  ck 
hardly  any  longer  be  dodbted  ^t 
it  is,  viz.  the  eariiest  representiiiys 
of  TuTMiian    speech^  we  find  is 
China   an    ancient  cdonrkss  ud 
unpoetical  relzgLon,  a  refigitm  «? 
might  almost  veninre  to  cafi  wm- 
syl&bic,  consisting  of  the  woi^ 
of  a  host  of  sin^e  spints^  le^ 
senting  the  sky,  the  sun,  storms 
and     lightning,     mountaiiis    flUQ 
rivers,  one  standing  by  tie  fflde  ci 
the  other  without  any  mntel  it- 
traction,  without  any  higher  prin- 
ciple to  hf^d  then  together,    h 
addition  to  "ttiis,  we  likewae  meet 
in  China  wiiii  the  worship  of  anas- 
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trsl    spirits,  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted, who  are  supposed  to  retain 
soixLe  cognisance  of  hmnan  affairs, 
ajid.     to    possess    peculiar    powers 
^^rhick   they  exercise  for  good  or 
for   evil.     This  double  worship  of 
Kaman  and  of  natural  spirits  con- 
stitutes the  old  popular  religion  of 
China,  and  it  has  lived  on  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  at  least  in  the  lower  ranks 
of    society,    though  there    towers 
Above  it  a  more  elevated  range  of 
ludf  religious  and  half  philosophical 
Faith,  a  belief  in  two  higher  Powers 
livhich,  in  the  language  of  philo- 
sophy, may  mean  Form  and  MaU 
ter,  in  the  language  of  Ethics,  Oood 
And  3vil^  but  which  in  the  original 
language  of  religion  and  mythology 
&re    represented    as    Heaven    and 
Earth, 

It  is  true  that  we  know  the 
ancient  popular  religion  of  China 
from  the  works  of  Confucius  only, 
or  from  even  more  modem  sources. 
But  Confucius,  though  he  is  caUed 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  was 
really  but  the  new  preacher  of  an 
old  religion.  He  was  emphatically 
a  transmitter,  not  a  maker.  ^  He 
says  himself,  '  I  only  hand  on ;  I 
•cannot  create  new  things.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  ancients,  and  therefore 
I  love  them.'* 

We  find,   secondly,  the  ancient 
worship  of  the  Semitic  races,  clearly 
marked  by  a  number  of  names  of 
the  Deity,  which    appear  in    the 
polytheistic  religions  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Phenicians,  and  Car- 
thaginians, as  well  as  in  the  mono- 
theistic creeds  of  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans.     It  is  almost 
impossible  to  characterise  the  reH- 
gion  of  people  so  different  from  each 
other  in  language,  in  literature,  and 
general  civilisation,  so  different  also 
from  themselves  at  different  periods 
of  their  history ;  but  if  I  ventured 
to  characterise  the  worship  of  all 
the  Semitic  nations  by  one  word, 
I  should  say  it  was  pre-eminently 
a  worship  of  God  in  Histmy,  of  Grod 


as  affecting  the  destinies  of  indivi- 
duals and  races  and  nations  rather 
than  of  Grod  as  wielding  the  powers 
of    nature.      The    names    of   the 
Semitic   deities  are  mostlv  words 
expressive  of  moral  qualities ;  they 
mean  the  Strong,  the  Exalted,  the 
Lord,  the  King ;  and  they  grow  but 
seldom    into    divine    personalities, 
definite  in  their  outward  appearance 
or    easily    to    be   recognised    by 
strongly  marked  features  of  a  real 
dramatic  character.     Hence  many 
of  the  ancient  Semitic  gods  have  a 
tendency  to  flow  together,  and  a 
transition    from    the    worship    of 
single  gods  to  the  worship  of  one 
God  required  no  great  effort.     In 
the  monotonous  desert,  more  par- 
ticularly,   the    worship    of    single 
gods  glided   away  almost    imper- 
ceptibly into  the  worship  of  one 
God.      If  I    were    to    add,  as  a 
distinguishing  mark,  that  the  Semi- 
tic   religions    excluded    the   femi- 
nine gender  in  their  names  of  the 
Deity,  or  that  all  their  female  deities 
were   only  representatives   of  the 
active  energies  of  older  and  sexless 
gods,  this  would  be  true  of  some 
only,    not    of   all;    and  it  would 
require  nearly  as  many  ^limitations 
as  the  statement  of  M.  Benan,  that 
the  Semitic  religions  were  instinc- 
tively monotheistic. 

We  find  lastly  the  ancient  wor- 
ship of  the  Aryan  race,  carried  to 
all  the  comers  of  the  earth  by  its 
adventurous  sons,  and  easily  recog- 
nised, whether  in  the  valleys  of 
India  or  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
by  the  common  names  of  the  Deity, 
all  oiigmally  e^tessive  of  natorki 
powers.  Their  worship  is  not,  as 
has  been  so  often  said,  a  worship 
of  nature.  But  if  it  had  to  be 
characterised  by  one  word,  I  should 
venture  to  call  it  a  worship  of  Ood 
m  Nature^  of  God  as  appearing 
behind  the  gorgeous  veil  of  Nature, 
rather  than  as  hidden  behind  the 
veil  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  human 
heart.     The  gods  of   the    Aryan 


*  Dr.  Legge,  Life  of  Confncius,  p.  96. 

«  Lun-yii  (§  i.  a.);  Schott,  Chinesuchc  Lit^ratur,  p.  7. 
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pantheon  assume  an  individnality 
80  strongly  marked  and  permanent, 
that  with  the  Aryans,  a  transition 
to  monotheism  reqnired  a  powerful 
struggle,  and  seldom  took  effect 
without  iconoclastic  revolutions  or 
philosophical  despair. 

These  three  classes  of  religion  are 
not  to  he  mistaken,  as  little  as  the 
three  classes  of  language,  the  Tura- 
nian, the  Semitic,  and  the  Aryan. 
They  mark  three  events  in  the  most 
ancient  history  of  the  world,  events 
which  have  determined  the  whole 
fate  of  the  human  race,  and  of  which 
we  ourselves  still  feel  the  conse- 
quences in  our  language,  in  our 
thoughts,  and  in  our  religion. 

But  the  chaos  which  these  three 
heroes  in  language,  thought,  and 
religion,  the  Turanian,  the  Semitic, 
and  the  Aryan,  left  hehind,  was  not 
altogether  a  chaos.  The  stream  of 
language  from  which  these  three 
channels  had  separated,  rolled  on ; 
the  sacred  fire  of  religion  from 
which  these  three  altaars  had  been 
lighted  was  not  extinguished, 
though  hidden  in  smoke  and  ashes. 
There  was  language  and  there  was 
religion  everywhere  in  the  world, 
but  it  was  natural,  wild-growing 
language  and  religion ;  it  had  no 
history,  it  left  no  history,  and  it  is 
therefore  incapable  of  that  peculiar 
scientific  treatment  which  has  been 
found  applicable  to  a  study  of 
the  languages  and  the  religions  of 
the  Chinese,  the  Semitic,  and 
the  Aryan  nations. 

Pcjpple  wonder  why  the  students 
of  language  have  not  succeeded  in 
establishing  more  than  three  fami- 
lies of  speech — or  rather  two,  for 
the  Turanian  can  hardly  be  called  a 
family,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
word,  until  it  has  been  fully  proved 
that  Chinese  forms  the  centre  of 
the  two  Turanian  branches,  the 
North  Turanian  on  one  side,  and  the 
South  Turanian  on  the  other ;  that 
Chinese  *  forms,  in  fact,  the  earliest 
settlement  of  that  unsettled  mass 


of  speech,  which,  at  a  later  stagt 
became  more  fixed  and  tndi- 
tionaJ ;  in  the  north,  in  Tun^^ 
Mongolicy  Tataric,  and  Finmc,  zd 
in  the  south,  in  Taic,  Mahi^ 
Bhotiya,  and  Taimdic.  Now  tbe 
reason  why  scholars  have  discovered 
no  more  than  these  two  or  tlirei 
great  families  of  speech  is  veiy 
simple.  There  were  no  more,  aai 
we  cannot  make  more.  Families  </ 
languages  are  very  peculiar  fonos- 
tions ;  they  are,  and  they  miist  be, 
the  exception,  not  the  rale,  intae 
growth  of  language.  There  ^i> 
always  the  possibility,  but  tfaere 
never  was,  as. far  as  I  can  judge, &ir. 
necessiiy  of  human  speech  leariog  ii' 
primitive  stage  of  wild  growth  ani 
wild  decay.  If  it  had  not  been  ^ 
what  I  consider  a  purely  spontaDeoB> 
act  on  the  part  of  the  ancestors  o: 
the  Semitic,  Aryan,  and  Tnruac 
races,  all  languages  might  for  ever 
have  remained  ephemeral,  answemc 
the  purposes  of  every  gmffatki 
that  comes  and  goes,  stmgglingas, 
now  gaining,  now  losing,  sometke^ 
acquiring  a  certain  permanence,  but 
after  a  season  breaking  up  agva. 
and  carried  away  like  blocks  of  n 
by  the  waters  that  rise  nndeme&tii 
the  surface.  Our  very  idea  of  b- 
guage  would  then  have  been  some- 
thing totally  different  from  whatr. 
is  now.  For  what  are  we  doing' 
We  first  form  our  idea  of  what  lan- 
guage ought  to  be  from  those  ex- 
ceptional languages  which  vert 
arrested  in  their  natural  growth  bj 
social,  religious,  political,  or  at  ill 
events  by  extraneous  inflncDces, 
and  we  then  turn  round  and  wonder 
why  all  languages  are  not  like  thee 
two  or  thre6  exceptional  channels  o- 
speech.  We  might  as  well  wonder 
why  all  animals  are  not  domesti- 
cated, or  why,  besides  the  garden 
anemone,  there  should  be  endless 
varieties  of  the  same  flower  grow- 
ing wild  on  the  meadow  and  in  the 
woods. 

Li  the  Turanian  class,  in  wbicA 


•  Lecture  on  the  Stratification  of  Language,  p.  4. 
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the  original  concentration  was 
never  so  powerfol  as  in  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  families,  we  can  still 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  natural 
pcrowth  of  language,  though  con- 
lined  within  certain  limits.  The 
different  settlements  of  this  great 
floating  mass  of  homogeneous 
speech  do  not  show  such  definite 
marks  of  relationship  as  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  Greek  and  Sanskrit, 
but  only  such  sporadic  coincidences 
and  general  structural  similarities 
as  can  be  explained  by  the  admis- 
sion of  a  primitive  concentration, 
followed  by  a  new  period  of  inde- 
pendent growth.  It  .would  be  wil- 
ful blindness  not  to  recognise  the 
definite  and  characteristic  features 
inrhich  pervade  the  North  Turanian 
languages :  it  would  be  impossible 
to  explain  the  coincidences  between 
Hungarian,  Lapponian,  Estho- 
nian,  and  Finnish,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  there  was  a  very 
early  concentration  of  speech 
-whence  these  dialects  branched  off. 
We  see  less  clearly  in  the  South 
Turanian  group,  though  I  confess 
my  surprise  even  here  has  always 
l>een,  not  that  there  should  be  so 
few,  but  that  there  should  be  even 
these  few  relics,  attesting  the  former 
Gommuniiy  of  these  divergent 
streams  of  language.  The  point  in 
which  the  South  Turanian  and 
North  Turanian  languages  meet 
goes  back  as  far  as  Chinese;  for 
that  Chinese  is  at  the  root  of 
Mandshu  and  Mongolian  as  well  as 
of  Siamese  and  Tibetan  becomes 
daily  more  apparent  through  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Edkins.  There  is 
no  hurry  for  pronouncing  definitely 
on  these  questions :  only  we  must 
not  allow  the  progress  of  free  en- 
quiry to  be  barred  by  dogpnatio 
scepticism;  we  must  not  look  for 
evidence  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  find ;  and,  before  all  things,  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  per- 
suaded that  for  the  discovery  of 


truth  blinkers  are  more  useful  than 
spectacles. 

If  we  turn  away  from  the  Asiatic 
continent,  the  original  home  of  the 
Aryan,  the  Semitic,  and  the  Tura- 
nian languages,  we  find  that  in 
Africa,  too,  a  comparative  study  of 
dialects  has  clearly  proved  a  con- 
centration of  African  language,  the 
results  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
uniform  Bdniu  dialects,  spoken  from 
the  equator  to  the  Keiskamma.' 
North  of  this  body  of  Bantu  or  Elafir 
speech,  we  have  an  independent 
settlement  of  Semitic  language  in 
the  Berber  and  the  Qalla  dialects ; 
south  of  it  wo  have  only  the  Hot- 
tentot and  Bushman  tongues,  the 
latter  hardly  analysed  as  yet,  the 
former  supposed  to  be  related  to 
languages  spoken  in  Northern 
Africa  from  which  it  became  sepa- 
rated by  the  intrusion  of  the  Kafir 
tribes.  Some  scholars  have  indeed 
imagined  a  relationship  between 
the  language  of  the  Hottentots,  the 
Nubian  dialects,  and  the  ancient 
Egyptian,  a  language  which,  what- 
ever its  real  relationship  may  be, 
marks  at  all  events  another  primeval 
settiement  of  speech  and  religion, 
outside  the  Asiatic  continent.  But 
while  the  spoken  languages  of  tho 
African  continent  enable  us  to  see 
the  general  articulation  of  the  primi- 
tive population  of  Africa — ^for  there 
is  a  continuity  in  language  which 
nothing  can  destroy — ^we  Imow,  and 
can  know,  but  little  of  the  growth 
and  decay  of  African  religion.  In 
many  places  Mohammedanism  and 
Christianiiy  have  swept  away  every 
recollection  of  the  ancient  gods ;  and 
even  when  attempts  have  been 
made  by  missionaries  or  travellers 
to  describe  the  religious  status  of 
Zulus  or  Hottentots,  they  could  only 
see  the  most  recent  forms  of  African 
faith,  and  those  were  changed 
almost  invariably  into  grotesque 
caricatures.  Of  ancient  African 
religion  we  have  but  one  record, 
viz.  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt; 


1  Bloek,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  South  African  Langrtages^  p.  2. 
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but  here,  in  spite  of  the  abundance 
of  materials,  in  spite  of  the  ruins  of 
temples,  and  numberless  statues 
and  half-deciphered  papyri,  I  must 
confess  that  we  have  not  yet  come 
Tery  near  to  the  beatings  of  the 
beart  which  once  gare  life  to  all  this 
strange  and  mysterious  grandeur.^ 

What  applies  to  Africa  applies 
to  America.  In  the  North  we  have 
the  languages  as  witnesses  of  ancient 
migrations,  but  of  ancient  religion 
we  ha/re,  again,  hardly  anything. 
In  the  South  we  know  of  two  lin- 
guistic and  political  centres;  and 
there,  in  Mexico  and  Pern,  we  meet 
with  curious,  though  not  always 
trustworthy,  traditions  of  an  ancient 
and  well-established  system  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  worslup. 

The  ScieBce  of  Beligion  has  this 
advantage  over  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, if  advantage  it  may  be 
called,  that  in  several  cases  where 
the  latter  has  materials  sufficient 
to  raise  proHems  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, but  not  sufficient  for 
their  satisfactory  solution,  the 
former  has  no  materials  at  all. 
The  ancient  temples  are  destroyed, 
the  names  of  the  ancient  deities  are 
clean  forgotten  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  where  dialects,  however 
changed,  still  keep  up  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  most  distant  ages.  But 
even  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  stu- 
dents of  religion  would,  I  think,  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
students  of  langnago,  and  to  serve 
their  first  apprenticeship  in  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  Aiyan  and 
Semitic  religions.  If  it  can  only 
be  proved  that  the  religions  of  the 
Aryan  nations  are  united  by  the 
same  bonds  of  a  real  relationship 
which  have  enabled  us  to  treat 
their  languages  as  so  numy  varieties 
•of  the  some  type;-  and  so  also 
of  the  Semitic ;  the  field  thus 
opened  is  vast  enough,  and  its 
careful  clearing  and  cultivation 
will  occupy  several  generations  of 


scholars.  And  this  onginai  rela- 
tionship, I  believe,  can  be  proTed. 
Names  of  the  prindpai  deiti& 
words  also  expressive  of  the  iiiqki 
essential  elements  of  rehgion,  socl 
as  prayer,  sacrifice,  altar,  spirit,  kr 
and  faith,  have  been  preserrri 
among  the  Aryan  and  among  tli^ 
Semitic  nations,  and  these  Rii^ 
admit  of  one  explanation  onlj 
A^r  that,  a  comparative  stadrr 
the  Turanian  religions  may  be  ai 
proached  with  better  hope  of  sq< 
cess ;  for  that  there  was  not  odIt  . 
primitive  Aryan  and  a  primitiV 
Semitic  religion,  but  likewise  a  pr. 
mitive  Turanian  rehgion,  be&r 
each  of  these  primeval  races  ws< 
broken  up  and  became  separate  i: 
language,  worship,  and  national  se: 
timent,  admits,  I  believe,  of  Httl 
doubt. 

Let  us  begin  with  onr  ownaooe^ 
tors,  the  Aiyans.  Inalectnrewliid 
I  delivered  in  this  place  some  j?s^ 
ago,  I  drew  a  sketch  of  what  tbe  Hft 
of  the  Aryans  must  have  beoibefm 
their  first  separation,  that  ia,  hek^ 
the  time  when  Sansdcrit  vasspobr 
in  India,  or  Greek  in  Asm  Ifisorttc 
Europe.  The  outline  of  tiiat  dcitc: 
and  tho  colours  wi^  which  it  ^ 
filled  were  sim|dy  taken  fiDm  ki- 
guage.  We  argued  that  it  woci-i 
be  possible,  if  we  took  aBtheword? 
which  exiarti  in  the  same  fonn  b 
French,  Italian,  and  Spani^  to 
i^ow  what  words,  and  therdbrc 
what  things,  must  have  been  kiwwt 
to  the  people  who  did  not  «  m 
speak  French,  Italian,  and  Span^ 
but  who  spoke  that  kngnage  vliidi 
preceded  these  Romance  &i«<s. 
We  happen  to  know  that  hmgiag? 
it  was  Latin;  but  if  we  did  not  ka^ 
a  word  of  Latin  or  a  single  diaptfr 
of  Roman  histoiy,  we  should  still  be 
able,  by  using  the  evidence  of  th 
words  which  are  common  to  aB  tise 
Bomazice  languages,  to  dam  sob? 
kind  of  picture  of  what  the  principa. 
thoughts  and  occupation  of  those 


,  »  De  Vogii6,  Journal  Asiatique,  1867,  p.  1 36.     De  Rong^  *  Sw  la  Religion  des  anciais 
Egyptiens,'  in  Annates  de  Phdosophie  chrSHenne,  Nov.  1869. 
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people  must  liave  been  who  lived  in 
tafy  a  thousand  years  at  least 
)efore  tlie  time  of  Chariemagne. 
^Ye  cotild  easily  prove  that  those 
>eople  mast  have  had  kmgs  and 
aica^  temples  and  'palaces^  ships  and 
'arriageSy  high  roads  and  bridges^ 
md  nearly  all  the  ingredients  of  a 
tii^ily  civilised  Hfe.  We  conld 
prove  thia,  as  I  said,  by  simply 
taking  tbe  names  of  all  these  things 
IS  they  ocenr  in  French,  Spanish, 
ind  Italian,  and  by  showing  that  as 
Spamish  did  not  borrow  them  from 
French,  or  Italian  from  Spanish, 
they  must  have  existed  in  that 
previons  stratum  of  language  from 
which  these  three  modem  Romance 
dialects  took  their  origin. 

Exactly  the  same  kind  of  ail- 
ment enabled  na  to  pat  together  a 
kind  of  mosaic  pictore  of  the  earheat 
civilisation    of  the    Aryan    people 
before  the  time  of  their  separation. 
As  we   find  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Sanskrit,   ahso  in  Slavonic,  Celtic, 
and  Teutonic,  the  same  word  for 
^houssy*   we   are  fully  justified  in 
eondnding  that  before  any  of  these 
iangxniges  had  assumed  a  separate 
existeEnoe,  a  thoosand  years  at  least 
before    Agamemnon    and     before 
Mann,  the  ancestors  of  the  Aryan 
race  were   no  longer  dwellers  in 
tents,  bnt  builders  of  permanent 
booses.  1     As  we  find  the  name  for 
town  the    same   in    Sanskrit  and 
Greek,'  we  can  conclude  with  equal 
certainty  that  towns  were  known 
to  the  AiyaBS  before  Greek  and 
before  Sanskrit  was  spoken.  As  we 
find  the  name  for  kmg  the   same 
in  Saudcrit,   Latin,  Teutonic,  and 
Celtic,*  we  know  again  that  Idngfy 
government  was  established  and  re- 
cognised by  the  Aryans  at  the  saaoe 
prehistoriG  period.  I  ivust  not  allow 
niyaelf  to  be  tempted  to  draw  the 
"^ole  of  that  picture  of  primeval 
civiliaation  over  agam.^  I  only  widi 


to  call  back  to  your  recollection 
the  fact  that  in  exploring  together 
the  ancient  archives  of  language, 
we  found  that  the  highest  god  had 
received  the  same  name  in  the 
ancient  mythology  of  India,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  and  had  re- 
tained that  name  whether  wor- 
shipped on  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains, or  among  the  oaks  of  Do- 
dona,  on  the  Capitol,  or  in  the 
forests  of  Germany.  .  I  pointed  out 
that  his  name  was  Dyaus  in  Sans- 
krit, Zeus  in  Greek,  Jovis  in  Latin, 
Tim  in  German ;  but  I  hardly 
dwelt  with  sufficient  strength  on 
the  startling  nature  of  this  dis- 
covery. These  names  are  not  mere 
names:  they  are  historical  &ct8, 
ay,  &cts  more  immediate,  more 
trustworthy,  than  many  facts  of 
medisBval  history.  These  words  are 
not  mere  words,  but  they  bring 
before  us,  with  all  the  vividness  of 
an  event  which  we  witnessed  our- 
selves but  yesterday,  the  ancestors 
of  the  whole  Aryan  race,  thousands 
of  years  it  may  be  befi>re  Homer 
and  the  Veda,  worshipping  an  un*- 
seen  Being,  under  the  sdfsame 
name,  the  best,  the  most  exalted 
name,  they  could  find  in  their  voca- 
bulary— under  the  name  of  Li^ht 
and  Sky.  And  let  ns  not  turn 
away,  and  say  that  this  was  aflber 
all  but  nature-worship  andiddatiy. 
No,  it  was  not  meant  for  thi^, 
though  it  may  have  been  d^|raded 
into  that  in  later  times ;  Dyaus  did 
not  mean  the  blue  sky,  nor  was 
it  simply  the  sky  personified:  it 
was  meant  fi>r  something  else.  We 
have  in  the  Veda  the  invocation 
Ihjai&8  piUiTj  the  Greek  Zeii  wartfi, 
the  Latin  J'wpiter ;  aiKL  that  means 
in  all  the  three  languages  what  it 
meant  before  these  three  languages 
were  torn  asander  —  it  means 
Heaven-Father !  These  two  words 
are  not  mere  words;  they  are  to 


>  Sk  dama,  S^fwr,  domns,  Goth,  tiaigan,  *to  build,'  SL  dom. 
Sk.  ye^  olkosy  vicns,  Goth,  yeih-s. 

•  Sk.  DOT,  puri,  or  puri;  Gr.  ir6Kts ;  Sk.  vftsta,  'hoose' ;  Gr.  hrrv, 
'  Sk.  rS6^t  rd^an,  rex ;  Goth,  reiks ;  Ir.  riogh. 

*  See  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  ii.  p.  z%  seq. 
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my  mind    the    oldest    poem,    the 
oldest  prayer  of  mankind,   or    at 
least  of  that  pure  branch  of  it  to 
which  we    belong — and    I  am  as 
firmly  convinced  that  this  prayer 
was  nttered,   that  this  name  was 
given  to  the  unknown  God  before 
Sanskrit  was  Sanskrit  and  Greek 
was  Greek,  as,  when  I  see  the  Lord^s 
Prayer  in  the  languages  of  Poly- 
nesia and  Melanesia,  I  feel  certain 
that  it  was  first  nttered    in    the 
language  of  Jerusalem.     We  little 
thought  when  we  heard  for  the  first 
time  the  name  of  Jupiter,  degraded 
it  may  be  by  Homer  or  Ovid  into  a 
scolding    husband    or    a    faithless 
lover,  what  sacred  records  lay  en- 
shrined in  this  unholy  name.     We 
shall  have  to  learn  the  same  lesson 
again  and  again  in  the  Science  of 
Religion,  viz.  that  the  place  where- 
on we  stand  is  holy  ground.     Thou- 
sands of  years  have  passed  since 
the    Aryan    nations    separated    to 
travel  to  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  West  and  the  East :  they  have 
each  formed  their  languages,  they 
have    each  founded    empires    and 
philosophies,  they  have  each  built 
temples    and  razed  them    to    the 
ground;     they    have     all     grown 
older,   and  it  may  be   wiser  and 
better ;  but  When  they  search  for  a 
name  for  what  is  most  exalted  and 
yet  most  dear  to  every  one  of  us, 
when  they  wish  to   express  both 
awe  and  love,  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  they  can  but  do  what  their 
old  fathers  did  when  gazing  up  to 
the  eternal  sky,   and  feeling   the 
presence  of  a  Being  as  far  as  far 
and  as  near  as  near  can  be :  they 
can  but  combine  the  selfsame  words, 
and  utter  once  more  the  primeval 
Aryan  prayer,  Heaven-Father,    in 
that  form  which  will  endure  forever, 
'  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.' 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  early  reli- 
gion of  the  Semitic  nations.      The 
Semitic  languages,  it  is  well  known, 
are  even   more    closely  connected 
together  than  the  Aryan  languages, 
so    much  so   that  a    comparative 


grammar  of  the  Semitic  laognages 
seems  to  have  but  few  of  the  attrac- 
tions possessed  by  a  compaxatiTt 
study  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  LatizL 
Semitic  scholars  complain  that  ibert 
is  no  work  worth  doing  in  compariite 
the  grammars  of  Hebrew,  Synae» 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  for  they  ban 
only  to  be  placed  side  hj  side^  u 
order  to  show  their  close  relatks- 
ship.      I  do  not  think  this  is  qoite 
the  case,  and  I  still  hope  that  M 
Renaa  wiU  cany  out  hk  otigi™: 
design,  and,  by  including  not  odIt 
the  literary  branches  of  the  Semite 
family,  but  also  the  ancient  dialecu 
of  Phenicia,  Arabia,  Babylon,  and 
Nineveh,    produce    a   compandT- 
grammar  of  the  Semitic  langnagEs 
that  may  hold  its  place  by  the  sd^ 
of  Bopp's  great  work  on  the  '  Cos- 
parative   Grammar  of  the  Arju 
Languages.' 

But  what  is  still  more  suipriszo^ 
to  me  is  that  no  Semitic  scholar 
should  have  followed  the  example  i< 
the  Aryan  scholars,  and  collected 
from  the  different  Semitic  diakcts 
those  common  words  which  most 
have  existed  before  Hebrew  ysv 
Hebrew,  before  Syiiac  was  Sjiiic, 
and  before  Arabic  was  Arabic,  isd 
from  which  some  kind  of  idea  might 
be  formed  as  to  what  were  tbe 
principal  thoughts  and  oocnpaiiaDS 
of  the  Semitic  race  in  its  earhest 
undivided  state.  The  matCTk 
seem  much  larger  and  much  more 
easily  accessible.'  The  principal  de- 
grees of  relationship,  for  instance, 
have  common  names  among  tba 
Semitic  as  among  the  Aim 
nations,  and  if  it  was  imported 
to  show  that  the  Aiyans  hai 
named  and  recognified  not  only  tk 
natural  members  of  a  £EuniI j,  sa^ 
as  father  and  mother,  son  and 
daughter,  brother  and  sister,  bat 
also  the  more  distant  members,  Ute 
father  and  mother  in  law,  the  soq 
and  daughter  in  law,  the  hroihff 
and  sister  in  law,  would  it  not  be  of 
equal  interest  to  show  that  tbe 
Semitic    nations  bad  reached  the 


•  See  Bunsen's  Christianity  and  Mankind,  toL  iii.  p.  ^46  seq.       «  Ibid.  iii.  24^,  ir.  S45- 
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one  degree  of  civilisation  long  be- 
»re  the  time  of  the  laws  of  Moses  ? 
Confining  ourselves  to  the  more 
amediate  object  of  onr  researches, 
re  see  withont  difficulty  that  the 
emitic  languages,  like  the  Aryan 
(.ngnages,  possess  a  number  of 
omes  of  the  Deity  in  common, 
rhich  must  have  existed  before  the 
]oui}i&ni  or  Arabic^  the  Northern  or 
{ramaicy  the  Middle  or  Hebraic 
tranches  became  permanently  sepa- 
ated,  and  vehich,  therefore,  allow 
Ls  an  insight  into  the  religious  con- 
ceptions of  the  once  united  Semitic 
race  long  before  Jehovah  was  wor- 
shipped by  Abraham,  or  Baal  was 
invoked  in  Phenicia,  or  El  in 
Babylon. 

It  is  true,  as  I  pointed  out  before, 
that  the  meaning  of  many  of  these 
names  is  more  general  than  the 
original  meaning  of  the  names  of 
the  Aryan   gods.     Many  of  them 
signify  Powerful,  V&iierMe,  Exalted, 
King,  Lord,  and  they  might  seem, 
therefore,  like  honorific  titles,    to 
have  been  given  independently  by 
the  different  branches  of  the  Semitic 
femily  to  the  gods  whom  they  wor- 
shipped eacli  in  their  own  sanc- 
tuaries.   Bat  if  we  consider  how 
many  words  there  were  in  the  Se- 
miticlanguages  to  express  greatness, 
strength,  or  lordship,  the  fact  that 
the  same  appellatives  occnr  as  the 
proper  names  of  the  deity  in  Syria, 
in  Carthage,  in  Babylon,  and  in  Pa- 
lestine, admits  of  one  historical  ex- 
planation only.     There  must  have 
been  a  time  for  the  Semitic  as  well 
as  for  the  Aryan  races,  when  they 
fixed  the  names  of  their  deities,  and 
that  time  must  have  preceded  the 
formation    of   their   separate  lan- 
guages and  separate  religions. 

One  of  the  oldest  names  of  the 
deity  among  the  ancestors  of  the 


Semitic  nations  was  El,  It  meant 
Strong.  It  occurs  in  the  Babylonian 
inscriptions  as  Ilu,  God,^  and  in  the 
very  name  of  Bab-il,  the  gate  or 
temple  of  II.  In  Hebrew  it  occurs 
both  in  its  general  sense  of  strong 
or  hero,  and  as  a  name  of  Grod; 
and  we  find  it  applied,  not  to  the 
true  God  only,  but  also  to  the  gods 
of  the  gentiles  or  to  false  gods.  We 
have  it  in  Bethrel,  the  house  of  God, 
and  in  many  other  names.  If 
used  with  the  article  as  ha-El,  the 
Strong  One,  or  the  God,  it  always 
is  meant  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
Jehovah,  the  true  God. 

The  same  El  was  worshipped 
at  Byblus  by  the  Phenicians,  and  he 
was  called  there  the  son  of  Heaven 
and  Earth .  ^  His  father  was  the  son 
of  Eliun,  the  most  high  God,  who 
had  been  killed  by  wild  animals. 
The  son  of  Eliun,  who  sncceeded 
him,  was  dethroned,  and  at  last  slain 
by  his  own  son  El,  whom  Philo  iden- 
tifies with  the  Gireek  Kronos,  and 
represents  as  the  presiding  deity 
of  the  planet  Saturn.^  In  the 
Himyaritic  inscriptions,  too,  the 
name  of  El  has  been  discovered.* 

With  the  name  of  El,  Philo  con- 
nected the  name  of  EloMm,  the 
ploral  of  Eloah.  In  the  battle 
between  El  and  his  father,  the 
allies  of  El,  he  says,  were  called 
Eloeim,  as  those  who  were  with 
Kronos  were  called  Kronioi.^  This 
is,  no  donbt,  a  very  tempting  ety- 
mology of  Eloah  ;  but  as  the  best 
Semitic  scholars,  and  particularly 
Professor  Fleischer,  have  declared 
against  it,  we  shall  have,  however 
reluctantly,  to  surrender  it.  Eloah 
is  the  same  word  as  the  Arabic 
ildh,  God. 

In  the  singular,  Eloah  is  used  in  the 
Bible  synonymoasly  vnthEl ;  in  the 
plural  it  may  mean  gods  in  general. 


*  Schroder,  in  ZeittchriftderDeuttckenMorgenldndischen  Gesellschaft,  toI.  xxiii.  p.  350. 

*  Bunsen,  Egypt,  iv.  187.      Fragmenta  Hist.  Grac.,  vol.  iii.  p.  567. 

*  Fragmenta  Hist.  Gtcbc.,  iii.  pp.  567-571.     That  El  is  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
planet  Satnm  according  to  the  Choldaoans  is  also  confirmed  by  Dioaonis  Siculos,  ii.  30-3. 

*  Osiander,  ZHtschrift  der  DetUschen  Morgenldndischen  GeselUcfiaft,  x.  61. 

*  Frag.  Hist.  Grac,  iii.  568,  18.  ol  8^  a'Cfl^uLxot''H^ov  rod  Kp6yw  'EXotlfi  hrtHK^^tia-ay, 
^t&y  K/WFioi  o^roi  ftrav  ol  ^eY6^lwot  M  Kp6yov, 
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or  false  gods,  but  it  becomes  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  recognised  name 
of  the  tnie  Grod,  plural  in  form,  but 
singular  in  meaning.  In  Arabic, 
ildk,  without  the  article,  means  a 
God  in  general :  with  the  article, 
Al-Hih,  or  Allah ,  ^  becomes  the  name 
of  the  God  of  Mohammed,  as  it  was 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  of  Moses. 

The  origin  of  Ehah  or  Udh  has 
been  freqaentlj  discussed  hj  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  by  native  scholarB. 
The  Elamus  says  that  there  were 
twenty,  Mohammad  El  Fasi  that 
there  were  thirty,  opinions  about  it. 
Professor  Fleischer,^  whose  judg- 
ment in  such  matters  we  may 
tnist  implicitly,  traces  El^  the 
strong  one,  back  to  a  root  aX 
(with  middle  yav,  aval),  to  be 
thick  and  dense,  to  be  fleshy  and 
strong.  But  he  takes  Eloah  or 
Hdlh  for  an  abstract  noun,  in  the 
sense  of  fear,  dertved  from  a  totally 
dijSerent  root,  viz.  akHi^  to  be  agi- 
tated, confounded,  perplexed.  From 
meaning  fear,  Eloah  came  to  mean 
the  object  of  fear  or  reverence, 
and  thus  became  a  name  of 
God.  In  the  same  way  we  find 
pachady  which  means  fear,  used  in 
tjie  sense  of  God ;  Gen.  xxzi.  42 — 
*■  Except  the  God  of  mj  father,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  fear  of 
Isaac  had  been  with  me.'  And 
again,  v.  53 — '  And  Jacob  sware  by 
the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac.'  In 
Aramaic,  dacMd,  fear,  is  the  recog- 
nised name  for  God  or  fer  an  idoL 


The  same  ancient  name  appeus 
aJao  in  its  femiune  form  as  AUat} 
Her  famoias  temple  at  TiaS,  k 
Arahia,  wae  second  only  in  import- 
ance to  the  sanctnaEy  of  Mdcbh. 
and  was  destroyed  at  tlie  commaDd 
of  Mohammed.  The  wimiixp  ot' 
AUdt,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
this  one  place ;  and  iiiov  can  be 
no  doubt  iha^  ihe  Arabian  goddes 
AlUaty  mentioned  by  Herodotoa.* 
is  the  same  as  the  Midi  of  tbe 
Koran. 

Another   femous    name  of  tk 
deiiy,  traces  of  which  can  be  foond 
among  most  of  the  Seodtic  mtioni 
is  BcboL,  or  Beh     The  AssjrriiDSUMl 
Babylonians,^  ihe  Phenicians^  and 
Carthaginians,    the    Moabites  ud 
Philistines,  and,  we  must  adi  the 
Jews  also,  all  knew  of  Bd  or  Bad 
as  a  great,  or  even  as  the  supreme 
God.    Baal  con  hardly  be  eons^ered 
as  a  strange  and  foreign  god  is  tie 
eyes  of  the  Jewish  people,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  HebRv 
prophets,  worshipped  him  so  o(b- 
standy  in  the  groves  of  Jenuako. 
He  was  f<^t  by  them  aJmost  SB  A  hone 
deity,  or,  at  all  events,  as  a  Semibe 
deity,  and  among  the  gods  whom  ^ 
Others  served  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flood,  Bel  held  most  likely  a  verj 
prominent  place.  Though  odgiiia^ 
one,^  Baal  became  divided  into  masr 
divine  personalities  throngli  the  in- 
fluence of  local  worship.    We  heir 
of  a  Baal-tsur,  Baal-tsidon,  Baai- 
tars,  originally  the  Baal  of  Tjie,  of 
Sidon,  and  Tarsus.    On  two  caa- 


•  ij\,  »i»,  *jii,  m 

'  See  a  note  by  Professor  Fleischer  in  Delitzsch,  Commentar  vber  die  Genesis,  jrd  «t 
i860,  p.  64;  also  Zeitschrift  der  Detttwken  Marffenlanduchen  Ge&eXUokaft,  toL  x  !>■<•• 
and  SitzunosberichU  derkonufU  Sdchsiachen  GeseUachaft  der  Wiuauekaften,  Phibm^ 
met.  Oaase,  toI.  xriu.  (1866),  p.  290-»92.  Dr.  W.  Wright  adopts  IW.  BasdiL-i 
derivation ;  likewise  Prof.  Kuenen  in  his  work,  De  Godsdienat  van  Itrad^  j.  4-5- 

»  Osiander,  Zeitschrift  der  Jkitiachen  Morgenlandiachen  GtsdUehcfi,  td.  p.  47H'^ 

, ..  .n  \\,  Aimt,  goddew,  i»  contsmcted  from  J^JJJV  -Ai-IlAhat. 

*  Herod,  iii.  8.  'Owftflfowirt  (0/  •Apd/Jiw)  rhw  ft^y  At^twroy  'OpordK,  tV  **  9^f^ 
'AJuXdfr.  In  Herod,  i.  131,  ij8,  thie  name  is  corrapted  to  "AXtm.  See  Oatfdtt 
Zeitschrift  der  Deutachen  Morgenldndieehen  Geedlachaft,  ii.  481-3. 

^  Fragmenta  Hist.  Gr^se.  ii.  498,  2.  *  Ibid.  iii.  568,  ix. 

'  M.  de  Vogii^,  Journal  Asiatique^  1867,  p.  135. 
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delabxft    found   on  ibe    kland    of 
Malta  we  read  the  Pkenician  dedi- 
cation to   'Melkartb,  the  BbaI  of 
Tyre.'    At  Shediem  Baal  was  wor- 
shipped as  BaaUha/rUh,^  sn^osed  to 
mean  the  god  of  treaties ;.  at  Ekron 
the  PhilifSiTies  worshipped  him  as 
Baal-zehicby^  the  lord  of  flies,  while 
the  Moabites,  and  the  Jews   too, 
knew  him  also  by  the    name    of 
BaaUpeor.^      On    Phenieian    coins 
Baal    is   called    Baal    Sh^majim, 
the  Baal  of  heaven,  which  is  the 
Beelsainen  of  PhQo,  identified  bj 
him  with  the  sun.*      *  When  the 
heat  became  oppressive,  the  aacient 
races  of  Phenicia,'  he  says,  '  lifted 
their  hand  heavenward  to  the  sun. 
For  him  they  considered  the  only 
God,  the  lord  of  heaven,  calling  him 
Beelsam^D,*  which  with  the    Phe- 
nicians  is  lord  of  heaven,  and  with 
the  Greeks    Zeus.'     We   likewise 
hear  of  Baalim^  or  many  Baals  or 
j^ods.    And  in  the  saoaoie  way  as  by 
the  side  of  i^he  male  Ildh  or  AlWi 
we  found  a  f&male  Alldt,  we  also  find 
hy  the  side  of  the  male  Baal,  a  fe- 
male deity  Bimlty  the  Baaltis  of  the 
Phenicians.     It   may  be  that  the 
original  conception  of  female  deities 
differs  amoneg  Semitic  and  Aryan 
nations,    and  that  these  feminine 
forms  of  Allah  and  Baal  were  at 
first  intended  only  to  express  the 
energy  or  activity,  or  the  collective 
powers  of  the  deity,  not  a  separate 
heing,  least  of  all  a  wife.     This 
opinion  ^  is  certainly  confirmed  when 
we  see  that  in  a  Carthaginian  in- 
scription the  goddess  Tanii  is  called 
^Ae  face  of  Baal^'^  and  that  in  the 


inscripidon  of  Eshnranasar,  'the  Si- 
donian  Astarte  is  called  the  wtrrte  of 
Baal,^  In  coui'se  of  time,  however,, 
this  abstract  idea  was  supplanted 
by  that  of  a  female  power,  and  even 
a  wife,  and  sa  such  we  find  BaalUs 
worshipped  by  Phenicians,^  Baby- 
lonians, and  Assyrians,*^  for  the 
name  of  MyHtta  m  Herodotus  ^^ 
is,  according  to  Dr.  Oppert,  a  mere 
corruption  of  Baakis. 

Another  famous  female  goddess  is 
Ashtoreth^  a  name  which  presup- 
poses a  masculine  deity,  Asktcur, 
Traces  of  this  god  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  lahtar  of  the  Baby-- 
Ionian  inscriptions,  and  more  re- 
cently in  the  Ashtar  of  the  Moabite 
stone.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
female  deity  became  predominant,, 
and  was  worshipped,  not  only  by  Car- 
thaginians, Phenicians,  and  Philis- 
tines, but  likewise  by  the  Jews^^ 
when  they  forsook  the  Lord^ 
and  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.^^ 
The  Syrians  called  her  Astarte,  and 
by  that  ominous  name  she  became 
known  to  Greeks  and  Bomans» 
When  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,^*  this  can  only  be  meanly 
for  Astarte,  or  Baaltis.  Even  in 
southern  Arabia  there  are  traces  of 
the  worship  of  this  ancient  goddess. 
For  in  8an4,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Himyaritic  kingdom,  there  was  & 
magnificent  palace  and  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Venus  (Baib  Ghumdln), 
and  the  name  of  AtJUcur  has  been 
read  in  the  Himyaritic  inscrip- 
tions: nay,  it  is  preceded  in  one 
place  by  the  verb  in  the  masculine 
gender.** 


^  Judges  viii.  33 ;  ix.  4.  *  2  Kings  i.  a,  3,  16.  •  Numbers  xxv. 

^  *  ^roffmenta  Hist,  Grac.  iii.  565,  5.  It  is  impossible  to  chaoge  fikiov  into  ^Kov,  becaoso 
H  or  Kronos  is  mentioned  afierwaids. 

Ms  this  the  same  as  Barsamus,  mentioned  by  Moses  of  Chorcne  (Hist,  Arm.  i.  13)  as 
^  deified  hero  worshipped  by  the  Syrians  ?  Or  is  Barsamus  the  Son  of  Heaven  ?  Seo 
Hawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies^  i.  p.  1 1 6. 

•DeVogu^,  l.c.  p.  138. 

'  ^n^a,  cf.  ^{jt.i3^ .  •  !?x;n-Dtr,  cf.  nin^  w, 

'  Fragmenta  Hist,  Grac,  iii.  569,  25.  "  Ibid.  iv.  283,  9. 

"  Herod,  i.  131.  199.  "  i  Kings  xi.  5.  »  Judges  iii.  12. 

''  Jer.  Tii.  18.  D!t55f  n  n^^O- 

"  Osiander,  1.  c.  p.  472.  Gildemeister,  Zeitsckrift  der  D.  M,  G.  xxiv.  pp.  180, 181'; 
jL«nonnant,  Comptes-rendus  des  siances  de  VAcad,  des  inscriptiona  et  belles-lettres  de 
Dannie  1867  ;  Levy,  Zeitsckrift  der  D,  M,  G,  xxiv.  p.  189. 
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Another  word,  meaning  originaUy 
king,  -whicli  must  have  been  fixed 
upon  as  a  name  of  the  Deitj  in 
prehistoric  times,  is  the  Hebrew 
Melech.  We  find  it  in  Moloch,  who 
was  worshipped,  not  only  at  Car- 
thage, in  the  Islands  of  Crete  and 
Rhodes,  but  likewise  in  the  valley 
of  Hinnom.  We  find  the  same 
word  in  Milcom^  the  god  of  the 
Ammonites,  who  had  a  sanctuary 
in  Mount  Olivet;  and  the  gods 
Adrarnmelech  and  Attammelechf  to 
whom  the  Sepharvites  burnt  iiieir 
children  in  the  fire,^  seem  again  but 
local  varieties  of  the  same  ancient 
Semitic  idol. 

Adondi,  which  in  Hebrew  means 
my  lord,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
used  exclusively  of  Jehovah,  appears 
in  Phenicia  as  the  name  of  the 
Supreme  Deiiy,  and  after  under* 
going  manifold  mythological  trans- 
formations, the  same  name  has 
become  familiar  to  as  through  the 
Greek  tales  about  the  beautiful 
youth  Adonis,  loved  by  Aphrodite, 
and  killed  by  the  wild  boar  of  Ares. 

Ely  Mi,  which  in  Hebrew  means 
the  Highest,  is  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  predicate  of  God. 
It  occurs  also  by  itself  as  a  name 
of  Jehovah.  Melchizedek  is  called 
emphatically  the  priest  of  El  ehjm, 
the  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 

But  this  name  again  is  not  re- 
stricted to  Hebrew.  It  occurs  in 
the  Phenician  cosmogony  as  EUun, 
the  highest  God,  the  Father  of 
Heaven,  who  was  the  father  of  EL 
Dr.  Opperthas  identified  this  Elian 
with  the  minus  mentioned  by  Da- 
mascius. 

Another  word  used  in  the  Bible, 


sometimes  in  combination  with  £1, 
and  more  frequently  alone,  as  a  name 
of  the  supreme  deity,  is  SAaida^'tb 
Powerful.  It  comes  from  a  kindr&i 
root  to  that  which  has  yielded  the 
substantive  Shed,  meaning  demoi 
in  the  language  of  the  Talmud,  ui 
the  plur.  Slisdim,  a  name  for  &k 
gods  or  idols  in  the  Old  Testament 
This  name  occurs  as  Set  or  Sed  k 
the  hieroglyphic  inscripiioDs.'  It 
is  there  the  name  of  a  god  intro- 
duced by  the  shepherds,  and  one  ci 
his  surnames  is  given  as  Bool.  ^£ 
same  deity  Shaddai,  the  Power- 
ful, hsjs,  by  a  clever  conjecture. 
been  discovered  as  one  of  tk 
deities  worshipped  by  the  anden 
Phenicians.^ 

While  these  names  of  the  Deitr 
and  some  others  are  shared  in  com- 
mon by  all,  or  by  the  most  k- 
portant  members  of  the  Semitic 
family,  and  must  therefore  iiST» 
existed  previous  to  the  first  Semitic 
separation,  there  are  others  peculiar 
to  each  branch. 

Thus  the  name  of  JeliOTili,  or 
Jahveh,^  as  it  seems  onginaDTto 
have  been  pronouuced,  seems  to  iec 
to  be  a  divme  name  pecnliar  to  tk 
Jews.  It  is  true  that  in  a  v^ 
known  passage  of  Lydus,  lAO*  is 
said  to  have  been  the  name  of  Gt-d 
among  the  Ghaldseans.  Bnt  gnnt- 
ing  that  lAO  was  the  same  word  a? 
Jahveh  or  Jehovah  or  Jah  (as  ir 
Hallelu-jah),  may  not  Lydnsbjtk 
Chaldceans  have  simply  meant  tii- 
Jews  ?  If,  as  Sir  Henry  ^vhr 
son  maintains,  the  name  of  Jehoni: 
occurred  in  the  Babylonian  mscnp- 
tions,  the  case  would  be  different. 
we  should  then  have  to  admit  that 


>  2  Kings  xvii.  31.  •  ^^  or  ^5^  ^, 

"  De  Vogii^,  1.  c.  p.  1 60. 

*  Bunscn,  f^pt^  iv.  211.  "^De  VogiiA,  Melanges  {PArcheologie,  p.  77. 

*  Theodoretr  Quasi,  .rw.  ad.  Exodum  {410  a.d.)  :  koXovvi  W  oJtnh  Igftapttm  lABE- 
'lovScuot  8^  lAfl.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  94(59  B.C.):  irapo  8^  rois  'lovSaiou  Wuva^  1^  ^ 
4wiKa\oifievov  0f6yy  k.t.K.  ^    .^ 

*  Lydus,  De  MensUms,  iv.  38,  14:  Ol  XoX^aiot  rhy  Othv  lAIi  Xeyow,  AttItw  ^- 
yorrr6v'  rp  ^oivUw  yKtiatrri  ko^  SABAnS  8>  woWaxov  X^rcu,  otw  i  i^9  t«6s  im 
'^Xovs,  rovritmv  6  Znyuovpy6s.  Bunsen,  Egypt ,  17.  193  ;  Renan,  SawAoniothfn,  p.44' 
rwU.     And  seo  Biodorus  Siciilus,  i.  94,  2. 
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this  name,  too,  was  fixed  before  the 
Semitic  family  was  broken  up ;  but 
until  this  is  fully  proved,  we  shall 
ho  justified  in  claiming  JehovaJi  as 
a  name  of  the  Deity  peculiar  to 
Hebrew,  or,  at  all  events,  as  fixed  by 
the  Hebrew  prophets  in  the  sense 
of  the  one  true  God,  opposed  to  all 
other  gods  of  the  Semitic  race.^ 

But  whether  we  include  or  ex- 
clude   the    name  of  Jehovah,   we 
have,  I  think,  sufficient  witnesses 
to    establish  what  we   wished    to 
establish,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  period 
during  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
Semitic  family  had  not  yet  been 
divided,  whether  in  language  or  in 
religion .  That  period  transcends  the 
recollection   of   every   one  of   the 
Semitic  races  in  the  same  way  as 
neither  Hindus,  Greeks,  nor  Romans 
have  any  recollection  of  the  time 
when    they  spoke  a  common  lan- 
guage, and  worshipped  their  Father 
in  heaven    by  a  name    that  was 
as  yet  neither  Sanskrit,  nor  Greek, 
nor  Latin.     But  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  this  prehistoric  period  historical 
iu  the  best  sense  of  the  word.     It 
was  a  real  period,  because,  unless  it 
was  real,  all  the  realities  of  the 
Semitic  languages  and  the  Semitic 
religions,   such    as  we  find  them 
after  their  separation,  would  be  un- 
intelligible.    Hebrew,  Sjrriac,   and 
Arabic  point  to  a  common  source 
as  much  as  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 
Latin ;    and  unless  we   can  bring 
ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  Hindus, 
the  Greeks,  the  Bomans,  and  the 
Teutons    derived    the  worship    of 
their  principal  deity  from  their  com- 
mon Aryan  sanctuary,  we  shall  not 
bo  able  to  deny  that  there  was 
likewise    a    primitive    religion    of 
the  whole  Semitic  race,   and  that 
El,  the  Strong  One  in  heaven,  was 
invoked  by  the  ancestors  of  all  the 
Semiiac   races,  before  there  were 
Babylonians  in  Babylon,  Phenicians 


in  Sidon  and  Tyrus,  before  there 
were  Jews  in  Mesopotamia  or  Jeru- 
salem. The  evidence  of  the  Semitic 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Aryan 
languages:  the  conclusion  cannot 
be  different. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  nucleus 
of  language,  and  as  I  hope  to  show, 
of  religion  also — to  that  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  Turanian 
world.  The  subject  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, and  I  confess  I  doubt  whether 
I  shall  succeed  in  engaging  your 
sympathy  in  favour  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  people  so  strange,  so 
far  removed  from  us,  as  the  Chinese, 
the  Mongolians,  the  Samoyedes,  the 
Finns,  and  Lapps.  We  naturally  take 
an  interest  in  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  nations,  for 
after  all,  we  are  ourselves  Aryan  in 
language,  and  Semitic,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  rehgion.  But  what 
have  we  in  common  with  the  Tura- 
nians, with  Chinese  and  Samoyedes  ? 
Very  little,  it  may  seem ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  very  little,  for  it  is  our  com- 
mon humanity.  It  is  not  the  yellow - 
skin  and  the  high  cheekbones  that 
make  the  man.  Nay,  if  we  look  but 
steadily  into  those  black  Chinese 
eyes,  we  shall  find  that  there,  too, 
there  is  a  soul  that  responds  to  a 
soul,  and  that  the  God  whom 
they  mean  is  the  same  God  whonr 
we  mean^  however  helpless  their 
utterance,  however  imperfect  their 
worship. 

If  we  take  the  religion  of  China 
as  the  earliest  representative  of 
Turanian  worship,  the  question  is, 
whether  we  can  find  any  names  of 
the  Deity  in  Chinese  which  appear 
again  in  the  religions  and  mytho- 
logies of  other  Turanian  tribes,  such 
as  the  Mandshus,  the  Mongolians,  the 
Tatars,  or  Finns.  I  confess  that,  con- 
sidering the  changing  and  shifting 
character  of  the  Turanian  languages, 
considering  also  the  long  interval 


*  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  p.  461.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  kindly  informed  me  that  he 
donbts  whether  Yahn,  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of  God  in  the  Assyrian  inscription, 
belonged  properly  to  the  Assyrian  langnago.  He  thinks  that  it  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  Syria,  and  adopted  with  the  language,  as  were  so  many  other  foreign  terms. 
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of  time  that  must  haye  passed 
between  the  first  linguistic  and 
religioiis  settlement  in  China,  and 
the  later  gradual  and  imperfect  con- 
solidation of  the  other  Turanian 
races,  I  was  not  very  sanguine  in 
mj  expectation  that  any  sudi  names 
as  Dyaue  pUar  among  the  Aryans^ 
or  El  and  Baed  among  the  Shemites, 
could  hare  survived  in  the  religious 
traditions  of  the  vast  Turanian 
world.  However,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  look  for  such 
names  in  Chinese,  Mongolian,  and 
Turkish ;  still  less,  why  we  should 
pass  them,  by  with  indifference  or 
incredulity  because,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  their  coincidence 
is  not  so  striking  and  convincing  as 
that  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  names 
of  the  Deity.  There  are  in  researches 
of  this  kind  different  degrees  of 
certainty,  and  I  am  the  very  last 
person  to  slur  them  over,  and  to 
represent  all  our  results  as  equally 
certain.  But  if  we  want  to  arrive 
at  terra  firmOf.  we  must  not  mind  a 
plunge  now  and  then ;  and  if  we 
wish  to  mount  a  laddsr,  we  must  not 
be  afraid  of  taking  the  first  step. 
The  coincidences  between  the  reli- 
gious phraseology  of  Chinese  and 
other  Turanian  languages  are  cer- 
tainly not  like  the  coincidences 
between  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  or 
between  Hebrew  and  Phenician; 
but  they  are  sucK  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  by  the  pioneers 
of  a  new  science. 

Tou  remember  that  the  popular 
worship  of  ancient  China  was  a 
worship  of  single  spirits,  of  powers, 
or,  we  might  almost  say,  of  names ; 
the  names  of  the  most  prominent 
powers  of  nature  which  are  sup- 
posed to  ezerdse  an  infiueoce  for 
good  or  evil  on  the  life  of  man. 


We  find  a  belief  in  spirits  of  & 
sky,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  star^ 
the  earth,  the  mountaiiis,  the  tiwr  ; 
to  say  nothing  as  yet  of  the  sjurits 
of  the  departed.  In  China,  wbm 
there  always  has  been  a  sttocg  tec 
dency  towards  order  and  regokritr, 
some  kind  of  system,  has  bees 
superinduced  by  ^e  recognitioii  i: 
two  powers,  one  active,  the  oihe: 
passive,  one  male,  the  other  fenak. 
which  comprehend  eveiything,  vA 
which,  in  the  mind  of  the  m^: 
enlightened,  tower  high  above  d. 
great  crowd  of  minor  spirits.  Hjey 
two  powers  are  within  and  hemk 
and  behind  everything  that  i- 
double  in  nature,  and  thej  h^ 
frequently  beeb.  identified  wsL 
heaven  and  earth.  We  can  deirl; 
see,  however,  that  the  spirit  c 
heaven  occupied  from  the  begiiuuDC 
a  much  higher  position  than  tk 
spirit  of  the  earth.  It  is  in  tl>^ 
historical  books  only,  in  the  Sk- 
King,^  that  we  are  told  thatheaTa 
and  earth  together  are  the&theraod 
mother  of  all  things.  In  the  wosli 
poetry  Heaven  alone  is  both  fd^T 
and  mother.^  This  spirit  of  heardt 
is  known  in  Chinese  by  the  name  cf 
Tien^  and  wherever  in  other  reJigieas 
we  should  expect  the  name  of  dc 
supreme  deity,  whether  Jupiter  cr 
Allah,  we  find  in.  Chinese  the  naise 
of  Tien  or  sky.  This  l^m,  accord- 
iQg  to  the  Imperial  Dictionairof 
Kanghee,  means  the  Great  (M  ^ 
that  dwells  on  high  and  regnkes 
all  below.  We  see  in  &ct  that  Ta% 
originally  the  name  of  skj^  bs 
passed  in  Chinese  through  neadr 
all  the  phases,  frtsm  the  lovest  to 
the  highest,  through  whidi  tbe 
Aryan  name  tar  skf,  dyaus^psxA 
in  the  poetry,,  the  religion  mjtho- 
logy,  and  philosophy  of  India  asd 


1  In  the  Shu-king  (3,  11)  Tien  is  called  Shang-ti^  or  High  Haaven,  vlacb  i^ 
synonymoTis  with  Shang-te,  High  Spirit,  another  yery  common  name  of  the  sapresst 
deity.  The  Confuciana  never  made  anv  image  of  Shang-te,  but  the  Taosse  wepseai^ 
their  (Tah-hwang)  Shang-te  nndar  the  nnman  form. — ^Medhutst^  ^^^i^xwyt  P*  4^* 

*  Chalmers^  Chrtg^  of  the  Chinese,  p.  14;  Medhurat,  L  c»  p.  124;  contrast 
Shins  and  Shajogti. 
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Greece.    The  sign  of  tien  in  dunese 
is  ^y  and  ikis  is  compoimded  of 

two  signs:  "J^  ta^  which  means  great, 

and  — *  yihf  which  means  one.    The 

sky,  therefore,  was  conceived  as  the 
One,  the  Peerless,  and  as  the  Great, 
the  High,  the  Exalted.    1  remember 
reading  in    a  Chinese  book,   'As 
there  is  bat  one  sky,  how  can  there 
be  many  gods  ?  '   In  fact,  their  belief 
in     TieTif    the    spirit    of    heaven, 
inonlded  the  whole  of  the  religions 
phraseology  of  the  Chinese.     ^  The 
glorsons heaven,'  we  read,v  'is  called 
bright,,  it  accompanies  yon  wherever 
yon  go;    the  glorions    heaven    is 
■called  luminous,  it  goes  wherever 
you  roam/     Tien^  ia  called  the  an- 
cestor of  all  things ;  the  highest  that 
ift  above.      He  is  called  the  great 
^Amer,  who   makes    things  aa   a 
potter    frames   an  earthen  vessel. 
The    Chinese   also    speak    of   the 
decrees  and  the  will  of  Heaven,  of 
the  steps  of  Heaven  or  Providence. 
The  sages  who  teach  the  people 
are  sent  by  heaven^  and  ConSfocins 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  heaven  as  the  'alarum'  of  the 
world.     The  same  Con&icius,  when 
CD  the  brink  of  deapondeneyy^  be- 
cause no  one  would  believe  in,  him, 
knows  of  one  comfort  only;    that 
comfort  is:  '  Heaven  knows  me.'    It 
is  clear  &om  many  passages  that 
w^ith  Confucius  Tien  or  the  Spirit 
of  Heaven  was  the  supreme  deity, 
and  that  he  looked  upon  the  other 
gods  of  the  people,  the  spirits  of  the 
air,  the  mountains  and  the  rivers, 
the   spirits  also   of  the  departed, 
very  much  with  the  same  feelings 
wi^  whiek  fiokrates  regarded  the 
mythological    deities     of    Greece. 
Thus  when  asked  on  one  occasion 
how  the  spirits  should  be  served, 
he  replied :  *  if  we  are  not  able  to 
serve  men,  how  can  we  serve  the 
spirits  ? '     And  at  another  time  he 
said   in  his   short  and   significant 


manner:  'Bespect  the  Oods,  and 
keep  them  at  a  distance.' ' 

We  have  now  to  see  whether  we 
can  find  any  traces  of  this  belief  in 
a  supreme  spirit  of  heaven  among 
the  other  branches  of  the  Ttiraiuaai 
class,  the  Mandshus,  Mongolians, 
Tatars,  Finns,  or  Lapps.  As  there 
are  many  names  for  sky  in  tiie 
Turanian  dialects,  it  would  not  be 
absolutely  necessaiy  that  we  should 
find  the  same  name  which  we  found 
in  Chinese:  yet,  if  traces  of  that 
name  could  be  fbund  among  Mon- 
golians and  Tatars,  our  argument 
would,,  no  doubt,  gain  £a<r  g^reater 
strength..  It  is  the  same  in  all  re- 
searches of  comparative  mytholog7. 
If  we  find  the  same  conceptions,  the 
same  myths  and  legends,  in  India, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany,  there  is, 
no  doubt,  some  presumption  in 
favour  of  their  common  origin,  but 
no  more.  But  if  we  meet  with 
gods  and  heroes,  having  the  same 
names  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Veda,  and  in  the  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Home  and  Germany, 
then  we  stand  on  firmer  ground.  We 
have  then  to  deal  wiih  real  &cts 
that  cannot  be  disputed,  and  all 
that  remains  is  to  explain  them. 
In  Turanian  mythology,  however, 
such  fisusts  are  not  easily  brought 
together.  With  the  exception  of 
China,  we  know  very  little  of 
the  ancient  history  of  the  Tura- 
nian races,  and  what  we  know  of 
their  present  state  comes  frequently 
from  prejudiced  observers.  Besides, 
their  old  heathendom  is  fast  dis- 
appearing before  the    advance  of 

Buddhism,    Mf>>in.TnTWflflft.Tn'aTn  ^    and 

Christianity^  Yet  if  we  take  the 
accounts  of  the  most  trustworthy 
travellers  in  Central  and  Northern 
Asias  and  more  particularly  the 
careful  observations  of  Castren,  we 
cannot  but  recognise  some  most 
strikingcoincidences  in  the  scattered 
notices  of  the  religion  of  the  Tun- 


MedhnzBt)  Beply  to  Br,  Soone,  p.  31. 
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gnsic,  Mongolic,  Tataric,  and  Finnic 
tribes.  Everywhere  we  find  a  wor- 
Bhip  of  the  spirits  of  nature,  of  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  though  be- 
hind  and  above  it  there  rises  the 
belief  in  some  higher  power,  known 
by  different  names,  sometimes  called 
the  Father,  the  Old  One,  who  is  the 
Maker  and  Protector  of  the  world, 
and  who  always  resides  in  heaven. 
Chinese  historians  are  the  only 
writers  who  give  ua  an  aocoimt  of 
the  earlier  history  of  some  of  these 
Turanian  tribes,  particularly  of  the 
Huns,  whom  they  call  Hiongnu,  and 
of  the  Turks,  whom  they  call  ISikiu. 
They  relate^  that  the  Huns  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
spirits  of  the  sky  and  the  earth,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  departed,  and  that 
their  priests,  the  Shamans,  possessed 
a  power  over  the  clouds,  being  able 
to  bring  down  snow,  hail,  rain,  and 
wind.* 

Menander,  a  Byzantine  historian, 
relates  of  the  Turks  that  in  his 
time  they  worshipped  the  fire,  the 
water,  and  the  earth,  but  that  at  the 
same  time  they  believed  in  a  Ood, 
the  maker  of  the  world,  and  offered 
to  him  sacrifices  of  camels,  oxen,  and 
sheep. 

Still  later  we  get  some  informa- 
tion from  medisBval  travellers,  such 
as  Piano  Garpini  and  Marco  Polo, 
who  say  that  the  Mongol  tribes  paid 
great  reverence  to  the  sun,  the  fire, 
and  the  water,  but  that  they  believed 
also  in  a  great  and  powerful  God, 
whom  they  called  NatagaiCN&tigay) 
or  Itoga, 

In  modem  times  we  have  chiefly 
to  depend  on  Gastrin,  who  had  eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  hear  what  few 
other  travellers  would  have  seen  or 
heard,  or  understood.  Speaking  of 
the  Tungusic  tribes,  he  says,  '  ^ey 
worship  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  the  earth,  fire,  the  spirits  of 
forests,  rivers,  and  certain  sacred 


localities ;  they  worship  even  imag^ 
and  fetishes,  but  with  all  this  tbej 
retain  a  faith  in  a  supreme  beu^ 
which  they  call  Buga.'  *  'The  Sa- 
moyedes,'  he  says,  *  worship  idoK 
and  various  natural  objects;  \m\ 
they  always  profess  a  belief  in  i 
higher  divine  power  which  they  call 
Num,^ 

This  deity  which  is  called  ^sp 
is  also  called  Junta  by  the  Samo- 
yedes,^  and  is  in  &ct  the  same  ddtj 
which  in  the  grand  mythology « 
Finland  is  known  under  the  nuoe 
of  Jwnuda.     The  mythology  of  Fin- 
land has  been  more  carefdUypr^ 
served  than  the  mythologies  of  til 
the  other  Altaic  races,  and  in  tlia: 
ancient  epic  poems  which  hare  bees 
kept  up  by  oral  tradition  for  cen- 
turies, and  have  been  written  dom 
but  very  lately,  we  have  magnificcn: 
descriptions  of  Jumala,  the  deiiy  d 
the  ^kj,     Jumala  meant  origmallT 
the  sky.  It  is  derived,  as  Castpenbs 
shown  (p.  24),  from  Juma^  thunder. 
and  la,  the  place,  meaning  ther^oi? 
the  place  of  thunder,  or  the  ^. 
It    is    used   first  of   all  for  s^. 
secondly  for  god  of  the  sky,  and 
thirdly  for  gods  in  g^eral   The 
very  same  word,  only  modified  ac- 
cording to  the   phonetic  roles  d 
each  language,  occurs  among  the 
Lapps  (p.  11),  the  EsiihoniaDS,  the 
Syrjanes,  the  Tcheremissians,  and 
the  Votyakes    (p.   24).      We  can 
watch  the  growth  and  the  changes 
of  this  heavenly  deity  as  we  catch 
a  glimpse  here  and  there  of  ^ 
religious  thoughts  of  these  Altaic 
tribes.    An  old  Samoyede  womai 
who  was  asked  by  Gastrin  (p.  16) 
whether  she  ever  said  her  prayeis. 
replied:  *EverymomingIstepoutof 
my  tent  and  bow  before  ihe  sun,  and 
say:  "  When  thou risest, I, too, rise 
from  my  bed."     Anievery  evening 
I  say:  "When  thou  sinkest  down, 
I,  too,  sink  down  to  rest."  *    That 


*  Castrin,  Voriesimgen  uber  Finnische  MythologU,  p.  *. 

«  Ibid.  1.  c.  p.  36.  »  Is  this  the  Russian  •  bog,'  god  ? 

*  Gastrin,!,  c,  p.  1 3. 
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^was  her  prayer,  perhaps  the  whole 
of  her  rehgious  service; — a  poor 
prayer  it  may  seem  to  us,  but  not  to 
her :  for  it  made  that  old  woman 
look  twice  at  least  every  day  away 
from  earth  and  up  to  heaven ;  it  im- 
plied that  her  life  was  bound  up  with 
a  larger  and  higher  life;  it  encircled 
the  daily  routine  of  her  earthly  exist- 
ence with  something  of  a  divine 
halo.  She  herself  was  evidently 
proud  of  it,  for  she  added,  with  a 
touch  of  self-righteousness  :  ^  There 
are  wild  people  who  never  say  their 
morning  and  evening  prayers/ 

As  in  this  case  the  deity  of  the 
sky  is  represented,  as  it  were,  by 
the  sun,  we  see  Jumala,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  conceived  as 
the  deity  of  the  sea.  When  walk- 
ing one  evening  with  a  Samoyede 
sailor  along  the  coast  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  Gastren  asked  him  :  '  Tell  me, 
where  is  NumP'  (i.e.  Jumala.) 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
old  sailor  pointed  to  the  dark,  dis- 
tant sea,  and  said  :  '  He  is  there, ^ 

Again,  in  the  epic  poem  Kalevala, 
when  the  hostess  of  Pohjola  is  in 
labour,  she  calls  on  Jumala,  and 
says :  '  Come  now  into  the  bath, 
Jumala,  into  the  warmth,  O  lord  of 
the  air! '     (p.  19.) 

At  another  time  Jumala  is  the 
god  of  the  air,  and  is  invoked  in  the 
following  lines  (p.  21)  : 

Harness  now  thyself,  Jnmala, 
Buler  of  the  air,  thy  horses ! 
Bring  them  forth,  thy  rapid  zaoers, 
Drive  the  sledge  with  glittering  colours, 
Passing  through  onr  bones,  onr  ankles, 
Throngh  onr  flesh  that  shakes  and  trembles. 
Through  onr  veins  which  seem  all  broken. 
Knit  the  flesh  and  bones  together, 
Fasten  vein  to  vein  more  fimly. 
Let  our  joints  be  filled  with  silver. 
Let  onr  veins  with  gold  be  mnning ! 

In  all  these  cases  the  deity  in- 
voked is  the  same,  it  is  the  deity 
of  the  sky,  Jumala ;  but  so  indefinite 
is  his  character,  that  we  can  hardly 
say  whether  he  is  the  god  of  the 
sky,  or  the  sun,  or  the  sea,  or  the 


air,  or  whether  he  is  a  supreme 
deiiy  reflected  in  all  these  aspects 
of  nature. 

However,  you  will  naturally  ask, 
where  is  there  any  similarity  be- 
tween the  name  of  that  deiiy  and 
the  Chinese  deity  of  the  sky,  Tien  ? 
The  common  worship  of  Jwmala 
may  prove  some  kind  of  religious 
concentration  among  the  different 
Altaic  nations  in  the  North  of  Asia, 
but  it  does  not  prove  any  pre- 
historic communiiy  of  worship  be- 
tween those  nations  and  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  China.  It  is  true 
that  the  Chinese  Tien^  with  its  three 
meanings  of  sky,  god  of  the  sky, 
and  god  in  generaJ,  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  North  Turanian 
Jumala ;  but  still  we  want  more ;  we 
want  traces  of  the  same  name  of 
the  deity,  in  China,  in  Mongolia, 
and  Tatary,  just  as  we  found  the 
name  of  Jupiter  in  India  and  Italy, 
and  the  name  of  El  in  Babylon  and 
Palestine. 

Well,  let  us  remember  that 
Chinese  is  a  monosyllabic  language, 
and  that  the  later  Turanian  dia- 
lects have  entered  into  the  agglu- 
tinative stage,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  use  derivative  suffixes,  and  we 
shall  then  without  much  difficulty 
discover  traces  of  the  Chinese  word 
Tien,  with  all  its  meanings,  among 
some  at  least  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Turanian  races.  In  the 
Mongolian  language  we  find  Teng^ri} 
and  this  means,  first,  sky;  ^en, 
god  of  the  sky;  then,  god  in  general; 
and  lastly  spirit  or  demon,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

I  think  you  will  see  the  import- 
ant bearing  of  this  discovery,  for 
it  clinches  the  argument  as  nothing 
else  could  have  clinched  it.  Un- 
less we  had  found  the  same  name 
of  the  supreme  deity  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Veda  and  in  the  prayer  of 
the  priestesses  at  Dodona,  we  could 
not  have  forced  the  conviction  that 
it  was  originally  one  and  the  same 


>  Tnrkish ' tangry '  (jjcplt  or  ^- Jo,  tcnri),  the  Yakutc  *  toDgara.* 
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ooneeptioBof  dirine  personaliiy,  tliat 
had  been  worshipped  long  before 
the  Hindas  had  entered  nidia,  or 
the  dove  had  alighted  on  the  oak  of 
Dodona.  Hie  same  i^^es  to  the 
Chinese  Tien  and  tiie  Mongolian 
Tengri.  Andtiiisisnotall.  By  a  for- 
tunate accident  the  Tnraaian  name 
of  Tmigri  can  be  traced  back  from 
the  modem  Mongolian  to  an  earlier 
period.  Chinese  authors,  in  thor 
aoooonts  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Hnns,  tell  ns  that  the  title  given 
by  the  Hnns  to  their  leaders  was 
tanglir-hutu  (or  tchen-ju).^  This 
tangU-hdu  meant  in  their  lan- 
guage Son  of  Heaven,  and  yon  will 
remember  that  the  same  name, 
Son  of  Heaven,  is  still  given  to  the 
Chinese  Emperor.*  It  does  not 
mean  Son  of  Gk)d,  bat  Emperor  by 
the  grace  of  God.  Now  the  Chi- 
nese title  is  ilen'tzej  corresponding 
to  the  Hnnmsh  taTi^li-ladu,  Hence 
Hunnish  tang-li,  or  Mongolian  teng^ 
rl,  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese  Tien, 

Again  in  the  historical  aoconnts 
whi^  the  Chinese  give  of  the  jZ\(- 
kiu,  the  ancestors  of  the  Turks, 
it  is  said  that  they  worshipped  the 
Spirits  ci  the  Eardi,  and  that  i^ey 
called  these  spirits  fu-ieng^i-lL 
Hei'O  tiie  first  syllable  must  be  in- 
tended for  earth,  while  in  teng-uli 
we  have  aMin  ^e  same  word  as 
ihe  Mongolian  tengrij  only  nsed, 
even  at  that  early  time,  no 
loncer  in  the  sense  of  heaven,  or 
god  of  heaven,  but  as  a  name  of 
gods  and  spirits  in  general.  We 
find  a  similar  transition  of  mean- 
ing in  the  modem  Taknte  word 
tangara.  It  means  the  sky,  and  it 
means  Gk>d ;  but  among  the  Chris- 
tian converts  in  Siberia,  tanga/ra  is 
also  used  to  signify  'the  Saints/ 
The  wild  reindeer  is  called  in  Takute 
Good's  reindeer,  because  it  lives  in 
the  open  air,  or  because  God  alone 
takes  care  of  it. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  same 


kind  of  evidence  wMdi  eoaUed  is 
to  establish  a  prinukiTB  ^ 
and  a  primi'iiv^  Semitic  religioii: 
we  have  a  common  name,  and  tins 
name  given  to  the  highest  dei^, 
preserved  in  i^  numo^^lnc  lan- 
guage of  China,  and  in  ^  oogmte, 
though  agglutinative,  diafecti  of 
some  of  the  principal  "SoA  Tb- 
raman  tribes.  We  find  in  thw 
words,  not  merely  a  vague  aiai- 
larity  of  sound  and  meaning,  but, 
by  watching  their  growth  inCflbisev. 
Mongolian,  and  Turkish,  we  m 
able  to  discover  in  them  tnoesof 
organic  identity.  Everywhen  tiiej 
begin  with  the  meaoing  of  sh, 
they  rise  to  t^e  meaning  of  God, 
and  they  sink  down  again  to  tbe 
meaning  of  gods  and  spiritB.  Tb 
changes  in  the  meaning  of  tiuse 
words  run  parallel  witii  the  diuQgv 
that  took  place  in  the  reHgions  d 
these  nations,  which  in  duiu, » 
elsewhere,  combine  the  wonltfp 
of  numberless  spirxts  with  tlie  be- 
lief in  a  supreme  heavenly  deitj. 

Did  we  allow  ourselves  to  ht 
guided  by  mere  similaniy  of  sooad 
and  meaning,  it  would  be  ewjr,  bt 
instance,  to  connect  the  name  gnv 
to  the  highest  deiiy  by  the  BuaO' 
yedes,  Nnm^  the  same  as  the  FififiiA 
Juma(la)y  with  Hie  name  used  for 
God  in  the  la&gxu^  of  Tibet,  Nom. 
This  might  seem  a  most  importui 
link,  because  it  would  help  u  ^ 
establish  an  orietnal  identity  of  nli* 
gion  among  mimben  of  thoKorik 
and  South  TurauEiianbraDcbeB.  Bat 
till  we  know  something  of  tltf 
antecedents  of  the  Tibe^  «w4 
till  we  know,  as  I  said  beforei  Hi 
organic  growth,  we  cannot  tiuok  (£ 
using  it  for  such  purposes. 

If  we  now  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  minor  spirits  believed  rahj^ 
large  masses  in  China,  ire  dall 
easily  see  that  they,  too,  in  their 
character  are  strikingly  lite  ^ 
spirits  wonhipped  by  Ihe  Nom 


'  Schott,  Ueber  dans  Jltaische  Sprackgttcfdeekt^  p.  9. 
•  Schott,  Chinesische  Literature  p.  63. 
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tribes.     These  spirits  in 
Ohinese  are  called  Shifiy^  wbich  is 
x*eally  Ijite  name  given  to  eveiy  in- 
^vnsible  power  or  infinence  whicli 
can  be  peroeived  in  operation  in  tbe 
TxniTerse.      Some   Bhine  or  spirits 
i"ecerve  real  worship,  -which  is  gra- 
duated according  to  their  dignity ; 
others  are  looked  upon  with  fear. 
The  spirits  of  pestilence  are  driven 
out    and    dispersed  by  'exorcism; 
xnany  are  only  talked  about.     There 
are  so  many  spirits  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  fix  their  exact  number. 
The    principal    classes'    are    the 
celestial    spirits    (tien  shin),    the 
^terrestrial  spirits  (ti  ki),  and  the 
ancestral  spirits  (jinkwei),  and  this 
is    the  order*  in  which  they  are 
Tanked  according  to  their  dignity. 
Axnong  celestial  spirits  (tien  shin) 
^we  find  the  spirits  of  the  son  and 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  the  clouds, 
"wind,   thunder,   and  rain;  among 
terrestrial     spirits,   those     of   the 
mountains,    the    fields,  the  grain, 
the    rivers,    the    trees,    the   year. 
Among  the    departed    spirits    are 
those  of  the  emperors,  the  sages, 
and  other  public  benefactors,  wmch 
are  io  be  revered  by  the  whole 
nation,  while  each  fitmily  has  its 
own  mcmes  which  are  treated  with 
special  reverence  and  honoured  by 
many  superstitious  rites.** 

The  same  state  of  religious  feel- 
ing is  exhibited  among  the  North 
Turanian  tribes,  only  without  those 
minute  dirtiiictkns  Li  reguIatioBS 
in  which  the  Chinese  mind  delights. 
The  Samoyedes,  as  we  saw,  believed 
in  a  supreme  god  of  heaven,  called 
Num;  but  Castren,  who  lived  so 
long  among  them,  says  :  *  The  chief 
deities  invoked  by  their  priests  or 


sorcerers,  the  Shamans,  are  the  so- 
called  Tadebejoe,^  invisible  spirits 
dwelling  in  the  air,  the  earth,  the 
water,  and  everywhere  in  nature. 
I  have  heard  many  a  Saimoyede 
say  that  they  were  merely  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  but  others 
look  upon  them  as  a  class  of  in- 
ferior deities.' 

The  same  scholar  tells  us  (p.  105) 
that  '  the  mythology  of  the  fHnns 
is  flooded  with  names  of  deities. 
Every  object  in  nature  has  a  genius, 
called  hiiltia,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  its  creator  and  protector.  These 
spirits  were  not  tied  to  these  out- 
ward objects,  but  were  free  to  roam 
about,  and  had  a  body  and  soul, 
and  their  own  well-marked  per- 
sonality. Nor  did  their  existence 
depend  on  the  existence  of  a  single 
object;  for  though  there  was  no 
oli^ect  in  nature  without  a  genius, 
the  genius  was  not  confined  to  any 
single  object,  but  comprehended 
the  whole  class  or  genus.  This 
mountain-ash,  this -stone,  this  house 
has  its  own  genius,  but  the  same 
genius  cares  for  all  other  mountain- 
ashes,  stones,  and  houses.^ 

We  have  only  to  iaronslate  this 
into  the  language  of  logic,  and  we 
shall  under^Bud  at  once  what  has 
happened  here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
growth  of  religious  ideas  and  mytho- 
logical names.  What  we  call  a 
general  conception,  or  what  used  to 
be  called  '  eseeniia  gmieralis,^  ^  the 
tree-hood,'  'the  stone-hood,'  *the 
house-hood,'  in  fact,  iihe  genus  tree, 
stone,  and  house,  is  what  the  Finns 
and  Samoyedes  call  the  genius,  the 
hcdtia^  the  tadebejo^  and  what  the 
Chinese  call  Shin.  We  speak  very 
glibly  of  an  essentia  generalise  but 


'  Medhunt,  Beply,  p.  11.  '  Ibid.  1.  c,  p.  21. 

^  Ibid.  1.  c,  p.  22.  The  spirits  of  heaven  are  called  shin;  the  spirits  of  earth 
are  called  ki ;  when  men  die  their  waadering  and  transformed  fiouls  and  spirits  are 
called  kwei, 

*  Ibid.  i.  p.  43.  The  great  sacrifices  are  offered  only  to  Te  or  8hang-U^  tlie  same 
as  Tim.  The  five  Te  which  used  to  be  joined  with  Shang-te  at  the  great  border  sacrifice 
were  only  the  five  powers  or  qualities  of  8hang-te  personified.  Since  the  year  ▲.».  1369 
t  he  worship  of  these  five  Tfc  has  been  abolished. 

*  Gastrin,  Finnische  Mgfhologte,  p.  122. 
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to  the  nnschooled  mind  this  was  too 
great  an  effort.  Something  sub- 
stantial and  individual  had  to  be 
retained  when  trees  had  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  forest,  or  days  as  a 
year ;  and  in  this  transition  period 
from  individual  to  general  concep- 
tions, from  the  tangible  to  the  com- 
prehensible, from  the  real  to  the 
abstract,  the  shadow,  the  ghost,  the 
power  or  the  spirit  of  the  forest,  of 
the  year,  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
lightm'ng,  took  possession  of  the 
human  mind,  and  a  class  of  beings 
was  called  into  existence  which 
stands  before  us  as  so-called  deities 
in  the  religion  and  mythology  of 
the  ancient  world. 

The  worship  of  ancestral  spirits 
is  likewise  shared  in  common  by  the 
North  Turanian  races  and  the 
Chinese.  I  do  not  lay  much  stress 
on  that  fact,  because  the  worship  of 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  is  perhaps 
the  most  widely  spread  form  of  na- 
tural superstition  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  important^  however,  to  observe 
that  on  this  point  also,  which  has 
always  been  regained  as  most  cha- 
racteristic of  Chinese  relinon,  there 
;is  no  difference  between  Chiiui  and 
Northern  Asia.  -  Most  of  the  Finnish 
.  iuid  Altaic  tribes,  says  Castren  (p. 
^jip),  cherish  a  belief  that  death, 
which  they  look  upon  with  terrible 
fear,  does  not  entirely  destroy  in- 
dividual existence.  And  even  those 
who  do  not  profess  belief  in  a  future 
life,  observe  certain  ceremonies 
which  show  that  they  think  of  the 
departed  as  still  existing.  They 
take  food,  dresses,  oxen,  knives, 
tinder-boxes,  kettles,  and  sledges, 
and  place  them  on  the  graves; 
nay,  if  pressed,  they  would  confess 
that  this  is  done  to  enable  the 
departed  to  hunt,  to  fish,  and 
to  fight,  as  they  used  to  do  when 
alive.  Lapps  and  Finns  admit 
that  the  body  decays,  but  they 
imagine  that  a  new  body  is  given 
to  the  dead  in  the  lower  world. 
Others  speak  of  the  departed  as 
ghosts  or  spirits,  who  either  stay  in 


the  grave  or  in  the  realm  of  the 
dead,  or  who  roam  about  on  earth 
particularly  in  the  dead  of  night 
and  during  storm  and  rain.     Tbej 
give  signs  of  themselves  in  the  howl- 
ing of  the  M-ind,   the  rustling  of 
leaves,  the  cracklmg  of  the  £ie,  and 
in  a  thousand  other  ways.     Thej 
are  invisible   to  ordinary  mortaL. 
but  the  sorcerers  or  Shamans  can 
see  them,  and  can  even  divine  their 
thoughts.      It   is   curions   that  in 
general  these  spirits  are  supposed 
to  be  mischievous;  and  the  most 
mischievous  of  all  are  the  spirtta 
of  the  departed  priests   (p.  123). 
They  interrupt  the  sleep,  tihey  sotd 
illness  and  misfortunes,  and  ther 
trouble  the  conscience  of  th^  rela- 
tives.    Everything  is  done  to  keep 
them  away.     When  the  corpse  Itts 
been  carried  out  of  the  house,  a  red- 
hot  stone  is  thrown   aft^  the  de- 
parted, as  a  charm  to  prevent  faia 
return.     The  offerings  of  food  and 
other  articles  deposited  on  the  grave 
are  accounted  for  by  some  as  depm- 
ing  the  dead  of  any  excuse  for  com- 
ing to  the  house,  and  fetching  thest 
things  himself.    Among  the  Tchu- 
vashes    a  son  uses   the   following 
invocation  when  offering  sacrifice  to 
the  spirit  of  his  father :  '  We  honour 
thee  with  a  feast ;  look,  here  is  bread 
for    thee,   and    different    kinds  of 
meat;  thou  hast  all  thon  canst  want: 
but  do  not  trouble  us,  do  not  come 
near  us'  (p.  122). 

It  is  certainly  a  general  belief 
that  if  they  receive  no  such  offerings^ 
the  dead  revenge  themselves  br 
sending  diseases  and  other  misfor- 
tunes. The  ancient  Hiongnu  or 
Huns  killed  the  prisoners  of  war 
on  the  tombs  of  their  leaders ;  for 
the  Shamans  assured  them  that  the 
anger  of  the  spirits  could  not  be 
appeased  otherwise.  The  same 
Huns  had  regular  sacrifices  in 
honour  of  their  ancestral  spirits. 
One  tribe,  the  Topas,  which  had 
migrated  from  Siberia  to  Central 
Asia,  sent  ambassadors  with  offer- 
ings to  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 
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Their  tombs  were  protected  with 
high  palings,  to  prevent  the  living 
from  clambering  in,  and  the  dead 
from  clambering  out.  Some  of  these 
tombs  were  magnificently  adorned,' 
and  at  last  grew  almost,  and  in 
China  ^  altogether,  into  temples 
-where  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
Tvere  actually  worshipped.  All  this 
takes  place  by  slow  degrees ;  it 
begins  with  placing  a  flower  on  the 
tomb  ;  it  ends  with  worshipping  the 
spirits  of  departed  emperors'*  as 
equals  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the 
S/iang-te  or  Ticn^  and  as  enjoying 
a  divine  rank  far  above  other 
spirits  or  Sfmis.  The  diflference, 
At  first  sight,  between  the  minute 
ceremonial  of  China  and  the  homely 
worship  of  Finns  and  Lapps  may 
seem  enormous ;  but  if  we  trace  both 
back  as  far  as  we  can,  we  see  that 
the  early  stages  of  their  religious 
belief  are  curiously  alike.  First,  a 
worship  of  heaven,  as  the  emblem  of 
the  most  exalted  conception  which 
the  untutored  mind  of  man  can  en- 
tertain, expanding  with  the  expand- 
ing thoughts  of  its  worshippers, 
and  eventually  leading  and  lifting 
the  soul  from  horizon  to  horizon,  to 
a  belief  in  that  which  is  beyond 
all  horizons,  a  belief  in  that  which 
is  infinite.  Secondly,  a  belief  in 
deathless  spirits  or  powers  of  nature ; 
which  supplies  the  more  immediate 


and  every-day  wants  of  the  reli- 
gious instinct  of  man,  satisfies  the 
imagination,  and  furnishes  the  ear- 
liest poetry  with  elevated  themes. 
Lastly,  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
ancestral  spirits;  which  implies, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  a 
spiritual  or  in  a  material  form,  that 
which  is  one  of  the  life-springs  of 
all  religion,  a  belief  in  immor- 
tality. 

Allow  me  in  conclusion  to  reca- 
pitulate shortly  the  results  of  this 
Lecture. 

We  found,  first  of  all,  that  there 
is  a  natural  connection  between  lan- 
guage and  religion,  and  that  there- 
fore the  classification  of  languages 
is  applicable  to  the  ancient  religions 
of  the  world. 

We  found,  secondly,  that  there 
was  a  common  Aryan  rehgion  before 
the  separation  of  the  Aryan  race ; 
a  common  Semitic  religion  before 
the  separation  of  the  Semitic  race ; 
and  a  common  Turanic  religion  be- 
fore the  separation  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  other  tribes  belonging  to 
the  Turanian  class.  We  found,  in 
fact,  three  ancient  centres  of  re- 
ligion as  we  had  found  before  three 
ancient  centres  of  language,  and 
we  have  thus  gained,  I  believe,  a 
truly  historical  basis  for  a  scientific 
classification  of  the  principal  re- 
ligions of  the  world. 


*  CastreD,  1.  c,  p.  121. 

*  When  an  emperor  died,  and  men  erected  an  anccBtral  temple,  and  set  up  a  parental 
tablet  (as  a  resting-place  for  the  *  eliin '  or  f<pirit  of  the  departed),  they  called  him  Te. — 
3Iedhiirst,  Inquiry,  p.  7 ;  from  the  Le-ke,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

*  3Iedhurst,  Inquiry,  p.  45. 
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THE  ADULTERATION  OP  IX)OD  AXD  DRUGS. 

SYDNEY  SMITH'S  well-known  coffee  and  chicoiy,  and  of  catecL 

account  of  the  plight  of  the  or  ten-a  japonica  to  tea.    Aa  iage> 

British  Taxpayer  in  his  day  might  nions  custom  also  obtains  of  pi^ 

&irly  be  parodied  and  appHed  to  paring  one  substance  for  sale  ii- 

that  of  the  British  Consumer  in  our  another,  and  with  this  object  cc 

own.     From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  giving  to  the  imitation  the  name  c: 

he  seems  to  be  the  victim  of  per-  the  originaL  Thus,  we  find  geUtiiL 

petual  fraud.     More  especially  is  very  frequently  sold  as  isinglass, 


this  the  case  with  respect  to  the  sprats  red-leaded  as  anchoTiea,  mad 

various  solids  and  fluids  he  is  in  sometimes  acacia  bark  substitnk-} 

the  habit  of  using  either  as  food  for  cinnamon,  and  mahogany  baL 

or  as  drugs.     It  cannot  be  doubted  for  nutmegs, 

that  the  vast  majority  of  these  are  The  most  comprehensive  enqnir 

subjected   to    systematic  adultera-  which    has    been    made    into  tbe 

tion^    whether     they    come     from  subject     of    adulteration,    at   ttj 

abroad  or  are  produced  at  home,  rate  in  this  country,  is  thai  whid 


both  in  theraw  material  and  in  every  was    conducted   by   an 

new  form  which  it   is    made    to  cal      Sanitaoy    Gommissian '   ei& 

assume  by  the  industry  of  man.  ployed  by  the  late  Mr.  W&kley,  ds 

The  adulterations    of  food  and  coroner  for  Middlesex,  under  ^ 

drugs   ordinarily   practised  are  of  superintendence     of    Dr.     Artkar 

three  kinds:  namely,  those  which  are  Hill  Hassall.     The  reports  of  this 

intended  to  increase  their  bulk  or  Commission  appeared  in  the  La^cd, 

weight,  those  which  are  intended  to  of  which  Mr.  Wakley  was  pioprkiiK 

improve  their  appearance,  and  those  and  editor,  in  the  years  1851-iS^ 

which  are  intended  to  impart  to  them  and  were  afterwards  enlarged  &&d 

fictitious  strength    or  some  other  collected  in  a  volume  by  Dr.  Hassai' 

fictitious   quality.      These    several  Mr.  WaJdey  determined  topnblish a 

branches  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  his  journal  not  only  the  analyses  of 

sophistication  may  be  illustrated:  the  samples  of  different  oominodhis 

the  first,  by  the  addition  of  potato  examined    by    his     oommisskaeis. 

meal  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  bread,  of  but  also  the  names  and  addresses  d 

chicory  to  coffee,  of  wheat-flour  to  the  dealers  from  whom,  they  dioal^ 

mustard,  of  dripping  to  butter,  and  be  obtained,  and  this  whether  tbej* 

of  water  to  milk,  vinegar,  spirits,  proved  to  be    genuine   or  sopbis- 

and  malt  liquors ;  the  second,  by  ticated.     Of  his  intention  to  do  » 

the  addition  of  alum  or  sulphate  of  he  advertised  a  three  months'  iio> 

copper  to  bread,  of  Prussian  blue  tice,  and  at  the  end  of  that  penod 

or  black  lead  to  tea,  of  ferruginous  the  joint  work  of  detection  and  ei- 

earths  to  cocoa  and  preserved  meats,  posure  was  commenced,  and  weeJr 

of   verdigris    to    pickles,    and    of  after  week  was  vigorously  continufd 

mineral  pigments  to  confectionery;  for  about  four  years.  Agreatoutciy 

and  the  third,  by  the  addition  of  was  of  course  raised  against  this  prtv 

cocculus  indmts  or  grains  of  para-  ceeding  by  the  fraudulent  tradeanea 

dise  to  malt  liquors,  of   sulphuric  of  the  metropolis,  but  it  is  worthj'  oi 

acid   to  vinegar,  of  turpentine  to  remark  that  only  one  of  the  swam 

gin,   of   caramel  or    hlack-jack    to  of  complainers  was  bold  enough  to 

*  Food  and  its  Adulterations:  comprising  the  Eeports  of  the  AnalyfJcal  Sanitan 

Commission  of  the  Lancet  for  the  years  1851    to  1854  inclusive,   peTiscsi  aoJ  ^' 

tended.    By  Arthur   Hill   Hassall,    M.D.,  Chief   Analyst    of   the    CommissioD,  &t 
London:  1855. 
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esort  to  legal  proceedings  against 
be  Lancet^  a&d  ne  pmdenOj  retired 
rom  the  action  lie  Bad  begun  before 
:  came  on  for  trial. 

The  large  class  of  pnffing  adver- 
isers  was  peculiarly  obnoxious 
o  the  attacks  of  the  Commission. 
Their  pretentions  announcements 
rere  fiuthfollv  reproduced  in  the 
»lamns  of  the  Lancet^  -with  the 
"eal  nature  of  their  belauded  com- 
x)nnds  as  faithfollj  recorded  be- 
leath  them.  We  see  for  example, 
that '  The  Chinese  Botanical  Fow- 
ler or  Chinese  Economist, '  was  '  a 
mixture  of  catechu  and  wheat 
Eonr,  the  latter  ingredient  being 
added  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
the  catechu;'  *  La  Veno  Beno,  the 
Chinese  Tea  Improver,'  was  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  sumach  leaves  and 
serenty-sixper  cent,  catechu;  *  Haw- 
thorn's Extraordinary  Coffees ' 
were  *  nearly  all  chicory,  with  but 
IMe  coffee  to  be  detected ; '  *  Rogers 
and  Co.'s  Pure  Parisian  Coffee '  was 
*  more  than  half  chicory,  mangel- 
viuzel,  and  a  third  vegetable  sub- 
stance;' *Stratton's  Improved  Solu- 
hle  Cocoa,  a  delicious  preparation  of 
the  Genuine  Nut,'  was  in  a  hundred 
parts  about  thirteen  sugar  and 
forty-five  potato  flour  and  sago 
nie^  the  rest  being  cocoa ;  '  Fry 
and  Bon's  Homaeopathic  Cocoa' 
^«  in  a  hundred  parts  twenty 
sngar,  the  remaining  eighiy  being 
^  ^  combination  of  cocoa  and  starch, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty 
of  the  latter  to  a  hundred  of  the 
former,  the  starch  being  a  mix- 
ture of  Maranta  arrowroot,  sago 
meal,  and  Canna  arrowi-oot  or  Urns 
?*«  wow;  •  and  *  Du  Barry's  Reva- 
leuta  Arabica,'  or  *Du  Bariy's 
Health  Restoring  Food,'  was  in 
three  samples  analysed  discovered 
to  be  nothing  but  the  red  lentil 
triturated,  barley  meal  or  flour,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  salt,  or 
celery  seed  to  give  it  flavour. 

In  1855  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  what  steps  it 


would  be  advisable  for  Parliament 
to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing adulteration.  The  Committee 
took  evidence  during  two  Sessions^ 
and  presented  altogether  three 
Reports  to  the  House.  They 
examined  some  sixty  witnesses,  who 
answered  about  eight  thousand 
questions.  Upwards  of  thirty  of 
diese  witnesses  were  physicians, 
surgeons,  analytical  chemists,  and 
druggists,  and  the  remainder  were 
gentlemen  holding  responsible 
offices  in  the  fiscal  or  sanitary  de- 
partments of  Government,  or  per* 
sons  practically  acquainted  with 
the  msinufifictnre  o^  and  trade 
in,  the  larger  proportion  of  those 
articles  of  diet  or  medicine  which 
are  in  general  use.  The  Committee 
say  in  their  final  Report : 

Though  the  iritneBses  differed  both  as  to 
the  extent  to  irhich  adnlteratioii  is  carried 
on  and  as  to  its  nature  and  effeets,  your 
Committoe  cannot  avoid  tho  conelnsion 
that  adulteration  indely  prevails,  though 
under  circumstaDces  of  reiy  variouB  cha- 
racter. As  regards  foreign  products,  some 
arrive  in  this  countty  in  an  adulterated 
condition,  while  others  are  adulterated  by 
the  English  dealer.  Other  commodities^ 
again,  the  produce  of  this  country,  axie 
shown  to  be  in  an  adulterated  state  when 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  while 
others  undergo  adulteration  by  the  dealers 
themselves.  Not  only  is  the  public  health 
thus  exposed  to  danger,  and  pecnniaiy 
fraud  oommitted  on  the  whole  community, 
bat  the  public  morality  is  tainted,  and  the 
high  commercial  character  of  this  country 
seriously  lowered  both  at  home  and  in  th& 
eyes  of  foreign  countries.  Though  happily 
very  many  refuse  under  cnrety  temptation 
to  falsify  the  quality  of  their  wares,  there 
are,  unfortunately,  laxge  numben  who, 
though  reluctantly  practising  deception, 
yield  to  the  pernicious  contagion  of  ex- 
ample, or  to  the  hard  pressure  of  com- 
petition  forced  upon  them  by  their  leas. 
scmpulona  neighbouza. 

The  Committee  continue : 

WithoTkt  entering  into  Toluminous  details 
of  the  evidence  taken,  your  Committee 
would  enumerate  the  leading  articles  which 
have  been  proved  to  be  more  or  less  com- 
monly adulterated.  These  are:  Anowrool* 
adulterated  with  potato  and  other  starches  ; 
bread  with  potatoes,  plaster  of  Paris,  alum^ 
and  sulphate  of  copper ;  bottled  fruits  an*' 
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vegetables  with  certain  salts  of  copper; 
coffee  with  chicory,  roasted  wheat,  beans, 
and  mangel-wurssel ;  chicory  with  roasted 
wheat,  carrots,  sawdust,  and  Venetian  red ; 
cocoa  with  arrowroot,  potato  flour,  sugar, 
chicory,  and  some  ferruginous  red  earths ; 
cayenne  with  ground  rice,  mustard  husk, 
&c.,  coloured  with  red  lead;  lard  with 
potato  flour,  mutton  suet,  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  caustic  lime;  mustard  with  wheat 
flour  and  turmeric;  marmalade  with  apples 
and  turnips ;  porter  and  stout  (though  sent 
out  in  a  pure  state  from  the  brewers)  with 
water,  sugar,  trrade,  alum,  salt,  cocculus 
indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  nuz  vomica, 
and  sulphuric  acid;  pickles  and  preserves 
with  salts  of  copper;  snuff  with  various 
chromates,  red  lead,  lime,  and  powdered 
glass ;  tobacco  with  water,  sugar,  rhubarb, 
and  treacle;  vinegar  with  water,  sugar, 
And  sulphuric  acid;  jalap  with  powdered 
wood;  opium  with  poppy  capsules,  wheat 
dour,  powdered  wood,  and  sand ;  scammony 
with  wheat  flour,  chalk,  resin,  and  sand; 
•confectioneiy  with  plaster  of  Paris  and 
other  similar  ingredients,  coloured  with 
various  pigments  of  a  highly  poisonous 
nature;  and  acid  drops,  purporting  t^  be 
compounded  of  Jaigonelle  pear,  Ribston 
pippin,  lemon,  dec,  with  essential  oils  con- 
taining prussic  acid  or  otlicr  dangerous 
ingredients.' 

As  it  is  fourteen  years  since  this 
clieerful  list  was  penned,  it  might 
perhaps  be  imagined  that  the  evil 
it  discloses  has  in  the  interval  to 
some  extent  abated.  Bat  there  is 
nothing  to  wai*rant  any  snch  con- 
clusion. On  the  contrary,  there  is 
everj  reason  for  believiDg  that  it  has 
increased  rather  than  diminished. 
We  have  before  us  twelve  annual 
reports,  addressed  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  by  the  Commissioners 
•of  Inland  Revenue.  The  series  ex- 
tends over  the  years  1 857-1 869,  and 
to  each  is  attached  an  appendix  on 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Board,  drawn 
up  by  the  chief  chemical  officer, 
Mr.  George  Phillips.  These  ap- 
pendices contain  the  particulars  of 
{he  principal  cases  of  adulteration 
detected  in  each  year  of  those 
substances    which,    being     taxed, 


are  placed  under  the  snpervisicyn 
of  the  Department.  The  lAborv 
tory  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Ee- 
venue  has  been  in  existence  for 
rather  more  than  a  qnarter  of  :, 
century.  It  employs  a  staff  of 
between  four  and  five  ihouauid 
officials;  analysts,  inspectors,  aci 
detectives  of  different  raxJcs  aoi 
grades.  On  an  average  over  io,occ 
analyses  are  yearly  made  in  it.  Bii 
in  spite  of  these  costly  and  laboriov 
precautions  it  is  estimated  that  the 
loss  entailed  on  the  Revenue  by  tLe 
single  fraud  of  adulteration  anniudh 
exceeds  3,000,000^  In  his  Report 
for  1867,  Mr.  Phillips  obswre' 
that 

A  duty  which  imposes  considerable  laloc 
upon  the  laboratoiy  is  that  of  keepii^  jarz 
with  the  ever-increasing  ingenint  j  of  tiK»^ 
traders  who  resort  to  the  sophisties&cc  ji 
their  dutiable  comnxniities  as  a  meus.-/ 
meeting  the  keen  competition  in  tnd«,  aal 
who  hope  to  escape  detection  by  the  vat  vi 
new  methods  of  adulteration.  It  oeascsh 
ally  happens  that  adulterants  are  empbT«d 
which  from  their  fine  state  of  commiinitwi 
or  from  other  causes  baffle  identifiotkc, 
both  by  myself  and  my  most  ezpen&'ji 
assistants,  for  a  considerable  time. 

Not  onfrequently,  samples  hare  to  U 
analysed  by  my  assistants  to  which  tb" 
attention  of  chemists  had  not  preTicn.^^ 
been  directed,  and  the  special  namf^ 
consequent  thereupon  oonstitnte  sn  imp<^ 
tant  part  of  the  work  of  my  depaztsat. 
and  require  often  for  a  conmenble  tiflu 
the  closest  attention  of  my  senior  ue^^- 
ants.' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  }t. 
Phillips  does  not  attempt  an  ex- 
haustive notice  of  the  adaltention 
even  of  the  limited  cat^iy  (A 
articles  virith  virhich  be  is  officially 
concerned.  He  mentions  only  tbe 
more  remarkable  instances  of  it 
which  have  come  under  his  obser- 
vation in  the  preceding  twelve- 
month. But  what  he  says  is  quit^ 
enough   to  justiQr  ns  in  inferrinr 


"  T%ird  Report  from  the  Seieet  Committee  on  Adufteraiion  of  Food,  &c.,  Jnly  1^5^ 
pp.  iii.  iv. 

«  Elcvenrh  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesif/s  Inland  Bevenue  (i8W\ 
appendix,  p.  xiv. 
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bat  matters  axe  now,  if  anything, 
rorse  instead  of  better  than  they 
rare  when  the  Lancet  Gonunis- 
lioners  and  the  Select  Ck)mmitteo 
)arsaed  their  investigations.  We 
rill  extract  a  conple  of  examples 
rom  a  number  which  tend  to  snp- 
x)Tt  this  opinion,  taken  from  the 
ast  bat  two  and  the  last  of  the  Re- 
)ort8.    In  that  for  1 867  it  is  said : 

The  use  of  duty-free  methylated  spirit ' 
n  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  country 
tas  now  become  very  extensive,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  such  spirit  is  applied  are 
eiy  various:  perhaps  no  legislative  act 
elating  to  revenue  matters  was  ever  more 
nocessful  in  its  operation  than  the  18  & 
9  Vict.  c.  3S.  The  benefits  it  has  con- 
erred  on  many  of  the  trades  and  professions 
tf  the  country,  and  the  effective  manner  in 
rhich  it  has  led  to  a  great  mitigation  of 
he  demoralising  practice  of  illicit  distilla- 
ion,  have  now  become  too  obvious  to  re- 
[oire  any  further  comment :  but  it  is  not 
oite  unattended  by  evil,  as  some  unscrn- 
«lou8  persons,  who  profess  to  be  respect- 
ble,  have  long  been  seeking  to  obtain  an 
llegal  profit,  under  cover  of  the  provisions 
f  the  Act,  regardless  as  to  what  injury 
his  wrong  inflicts  either  on  the  revenue  or 
he  public  health. 

Methylated  spirit  was,  I  believe,  first 
old  as  beverage  under  the  name  of '  Indian 
{randee,'  a  title  which  alone  proves  the  real 
bject  of  its  sale.  Next  was  introduced 
Medicated  Whiskee,'  *  Pure  Islay  Moun- 
lin,'  and  others  the  names  of  which  were 
lore  suggestive  of  the  gin  palace  than  of 
be  druggist's  shop.  Their  unequalled 
aluable  qualities  were  widely  made  known 
uough  a  profuse  circulation  of  handbills 
Qd  by  other  means.  Persons  went  about  the 
ywatrj  pressing  small  shopkeepers  to  be- 
)me  retailers  of  the  spurious  article ;  and 
have  no  doubt  that  throughout  the  whole 
^  these  transactions  there  was  a  tacit  un- 
irstanding  among  all  concerned  that  the 
ijuid  should  be  asked  for  and  sold  as 
ledicine  although  meant  to  be  consumed 
i  an  ordinary  stimulant.  The  spurious 
impounds,  under  whatever  name  they  were 
)ld)  had  no  definite  composition ;  the  only 
ibstance  which  was  constantly  present, 


and  which,  in  combination  with  water, 
formed  nearly  the  whole  bulk,  being  me- 
thylated spirit  or  a  derivation  from  such 
spirit.  The  '  Indian  Braudee '  was  put  for- 
ward as  a  specific  for  nearly  every  disease, 
and  was  said  to  be  composed  of  the  most 
costly  and  rare  ^rodoctions  of  India,  which 
had,  by  great  sull,  been  so  combined  and 
applied  as  to  become  a  perfect  boon  to  the 
human  race.  It  is^sad  to  think  upon  the 
unblushing  audacity  of  such  statements 
made  by  persons  who  deem  themselves 
honest,  and  who  resent  the  application  to 
them  of  the  word '  impostor ;'  but  it  is  &r 
more  so  to  think  that  there  are  large  masses 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country  who 
firmly  believe  them.  As  a  corollary  to 
the  above,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state 
that  each  of  the  samples  sold  as  *  Indian 
Srandee,*  analysed  during  the  last  year, 
was  composed  of  either  one  or  other  of  the 
following  groups  of  substances:  i.  Me- 
thylated spirit  partially  purified  hj  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid  and  distillation, 
containing  a  trace  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre^ 
sweetened  with  brown  sugar.  2.  Methy- 
lated spirit  slightlv  fiavoured  with  rhubarb 
and  sweetened  witn  brown  sugar.  3.  Me- 
thylated spirit  simply  sweetened  and 
coloured.  4.  Methylated  spirit  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  chloroform  and 
coloured.  5.  Methylated  spirit  with  a 
small  quantity  of  opium.  6.  Methylated 
spirit  coloured,  sweetened,  and  slightly 
fiiavoured  with  ginger.  7.  Methylated 
spirit  fiavoured  with  fenugreek  and  co^ 
loured.  Several  samples  of  'whiskee'  were 
analysed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  not 
being  coloured,  found  to  be  identical  with 
the  first  groups  of  ingredients  given  above. 
Two  samples  of  *  Indian  tincture '  were  also 
examined :  one  was  composed  of  methylated 
spirit  containing  a  trace  of  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre  and  much  sweetened  with  treacle ; 
the  other  was  nothing  more  than  methy- 
lated spirit  similarly  sweetened.' 

In  the  Report  for  1 869  it  is  stated 
that 

During  the  period  to  which  this  report 
refers,  79  samples  of  that  class  of  wine 
known  as  'Hambro  Sherry'  have  been 
received  from  the  Customs  for  analysis, 
and  of  these  14  or  17*7  per  cent,  were  found 
to  be  spurious. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 


*  Methylated  spirit  consists  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0*830,  with 

^  per  cent  of  Hydraied  Oxide  of  Methyl  (formula :  CyH3.H.O.),  Wood  Naphtha,  or 

yroxylic  Bpirii.    This  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  in  the  manu- 

f  ture  of  Pffroligneoue  Acid.    It  has  a  nauseous  smell  and  taste,  which  was  thought  to 

)  inseparable  from  it.    It  was,  therefore,  admitted  free  of  duty  for  scientific  and  manu- 

cturing  purposes,  since  it  was  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  preparation  as  a  drink  or 
rug. 

*  Tenth  Report,  &e.  (1867),  appendix,  pp.  xrii.  zviii. 
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flamplea  of  these  wines  examined  during 
past 
lyses: 


the  past  fonr  years,  and  the  results  of  the 
Ananrses: 


1S64 
1S65 
e866 
1S67 


Knmber  of  Bampln 


-i„ 


Pextsentage 
ef  SmiplM 


1 8s 

44 
II 

79 


lOX 

5ii 

V 

70 

3 

i7'» 

14 

17-7 

It  IB  probable  that  the  eoneot  infosence 
to  be  drawn  from  this  table  is-  that  the 
gtuat  number  of  samples  rejected  in  1864 
caused  sodi  on  improvement  in  the  fshxkr 
xaeter  of  the  <wine'  imported  during  ths 
following  year,  that  the  Gustoma  deemed 
it  necessaiy  to  send  for  analysis  a  mnieh 
smaller  number  of  sampleB,  aiid  audi  im- 
proTcment  appeaza  to  have  oontinned  up  to 
1866  indusiTe.  But  in  therwine  tnde,  as 
in  every  other,  there  am  parwns  ever  ready 
to  take  adTantage  of  circumatanoBa  &Tour* 
Able  to  their  own  intecesta,  regafdlesa  of 
the  effects  upon  the  community  gBnecally, 
and  they,  probably  taking  the  small  num- 
ber of  samples  (viz.  3)  rejected  in  z866  as 
an  indication  either  that  the  supervision 
waa  relaxed  or  that  a  lower  quality.of  wine 
would  be  fi<^Tniti-#Mi,  reduced  the  quality  of 
their  importations,  and  henee  the  greater 
number  of  samples  the  Customs  have  con- 
sidered 'doubtful'  dnring  the  paat  year, 
And  therefore  sent  to  the  laboratory  for 
examination.' 

We  have  Iicard  a  great  deal  lately 
about  a  free  breaknuit  table.  Mr. 
Bright  has  proclausied  it  to  be  one 
of  hifl  fiavoTirite  bobbies  that  *  as  tbe 
bread  is  no  longer  taxed,  tlie  tea, 
the  coffee,  and  tke^  sugar  should  be 
untaxed  also/  Bat  it  is  of,  at  least, 
equal  if  not  of  greater  importance, 
that  we  should  be  enabled  to  secure 
a  pure  breakfast  table ;  and  bow  re- 
mote our  chance  of  doing  so  at  pre- 
sent is,  the  ensTdng  oonsiderations 
will  sbow.  To  begm  with  our 
already  untaxed  bread.  Under  the 
6  &  7  Wm.  IT.  c.  37,  every 
baker  mixing  with  bread  any  in- 
gredient not  the  g^enuine  produce 
of  the  com  or  graan  of  T^iidi  it 
professes  to  be  made,  except  salt, 
water,  nuHk,  yeast,  &c.,.  is  liable  to 
a  fine  for  each  offence  of  whiak  ke 
may  be  convicted  of  20Z.,  ear  in  de- 


fault to  imprisonment  wiiih  or  wits- 
out  bard  labour,  for  a  term  ^H 
exceeding  six  montha,  snd  if  xh 
convicting  magffitnite  rinJl  tfabj 
fit,  the  particulars  of  the  oonTictH 
may  be  published  by  advertisementi 
Out  of  the  evidence  of  about  ^ 
score  of  witnesses  who  spoke  "i 
the  Hke  effect  before  the  Select  C^^ 
mittee  of  18^55,  we  wrQ  cite  tki 
of  Dr.  Normandy,  the  aatborc/ti^ 
Comm^rciai  Handbook  of  Chemt-l 
Anahjais. 

The  adulterations  of  bread  and  tsps  T 1 

said)  are  veiy  much  the  same,  aztd  l.  | 

consist  principally  in  the  introdnebos  i 

alum.    Alum  seems  to  be  almost  the  exi^^ 

siTe  adulteration  of  bread  and  floor,  -i 

intioduction  of  alum  is    sometmiss  >f.2- 

side-rable.    I  hare  actually  seen  in  Iz^ 

alum  which  has  been  so  badly  vA  ar^ 

lessly  mixed  as  to  be  foui^  in  crjFta!*  a 

the  size  of  a  hu^  pea.    In  the  bread  c:  j 

baker  in  the  Church  Koad  I  found  ll^:*l 

actually  in  the  state  of  large  crpb^  ■■- 

alum.    X  went  to  him  and  showed  him  b* 

bread,  and  he  said  '  I  cannot  help  it'  ! 

said,  '  Are  you  not  a&aid  of  Wif  ^j=r- 

cuted?'  and  he  used  a  very  QflrasT^  i 

pression  about  my  eyes,  and  I  of  eotisr 

once  left  his  shop.     The  object  d^-\ 

alum  in  bread,  ia  this:  it  ha»  Af.csiT<r 

property  of  imparting  to  faread  sadr  : 

flour  of  second  or    third  xste  qnHr 

wfaiteness  which  otherwise  you  eodd  »/ 

obtain  except  in  bread  of  the  flrstq«ili\^ 

Besides  this,  and  it  is  mneh  son  isss- 

tant  to  the  baker,  it  enaldes  Urn  t>^ 

into  his  bread  a  Ltrgor  quantity  of  vis? 

tban  he  could  otherwise  do:  tiie  sfam  is- 

parts  to  the  bread  the  property  of  reias^ 

that  water  aft^  it  ia  takini  team  the  (^s. 

I  find  that  the  amount  of  ahnn  turn  tm 

500  grains,  which  I  Itad  ftnmdist^as^ 

of  which  I  waa  speaking,  to  350  gians  z 

the  4  lb.  loaf  of  bread,  fieqfoeidly  15  to  *r 

grains  in  the  i  lb.,  and  man  fieijv^ 

still  smaller  quantities  than  that.  Tbei 

except  the  last,  are  rather  cstieme  eun 

and  generally  it  does  not  amosst  tpav 

than  X  or  3  gnins  per  f  ,000  gnoB-  ' 

mau sa^f  that 90 far  as  I  kmew  dveif^ 

a  smgle  bdier  in.  Lomden  wk»  mote  ^ 

without  tdmm.    1  onee  thought  I  bd  f<r  ^ 

that  phosnix  of  a  baker,  ooe  ^0  did  v^ 

use  alum,    fie  waa  an  old  gentlemm*^- 

faoweverrdied  lalieLy,.and  aa  I  ventt&» 

aide  in  the  nei^ibouizhood  about  foarjea^ 

ago,  I  re-examined  the  bread  sold  it  *^ 

same  shop,  and  X  found  alom  in  it>  ^ 


Twelfth  Report,  &c.  {t^^),  appendix,  p.  sir. 
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bought  it  was  due  to  him  to  inform  him 
bat  his  bread,  which  I  had  formerly  ana> 
fsed,  and  in  which  I  had  not  fonnd  alum, 
ow  contained  it,  and  his  answer  waSj  *  If 
)r.  Normandy  does  not  like  my  bread,  why 
oes  he  purchase  it  ? '  * 

From  tlie  nntaxed  bread  we  pass 

0  the  taxed  tea  and  coffee.  And 
lere  we  m&j  premifle  that  a  patent 
raa  in  existence  not  many  years 
kgo  for  the  preparation  of  *  British, 
["ea,"  described  as  a  mixture  of  the 
Ice,  elm,  apple,  rose,  willow,  pop- 
ar,  &c.,  which  was  largely  sold  as 
fn  adulterant  to  tea  dealers.  It 
ras  likewise  stated  to  the  Select 
Committee  by  a  witness  who  had 
een  the  specification  at  the  Enrol- 
nent  Office,  that  r 

Hessis.  Duckworth,  of  Liverpool,  took 
nt  a  patent  for  certain  improvements  in 
he  manufacture  of  chicory  and  for  com- 
>res6iiig  chicory  into  the  form  of  berries  or 
Jiy  other  arbitrary  forms.  I  had  occasion 
tbout  the  year  1^51  to  take  a  sample  of 
hose  berries,  and  when  mixed  with  coffee, 
ilthough  to  anyone  well  acquainted  with 
he  nature  of  roasted  coffee  the  difference 
night  be  observable,  to  the  general  public 

1  do  not  think  it  would.  They  were  in  the 
'arm  of  coffee  berries.  I  never  saw  them 
n  any  other  form :  whether  they  were  com- 
)re8sed  into  other  forms  I  am  not  aware.' 

One  of  the  methods  of  adnlterat- 
ng  tea  is  that  of  redrying  and 
lolooring  exbausted  tea  l^yes.  In 
(843,  Mr.  Phillips  states  that  there 
^ere  no  fewer  than  eight  factories 
n  London  alone  in  which  this  pro- 
cess was  practised,  and  many  others 
n  the  country.  Agents  were  regpir- 
arly  employed  to  purchase  refuse 
ea  leaves  at  hotels  and  coffee-houses. 
^^r  being  steeped  in.  gum  water 
ind  dried  uiey  were  faced  with  rose 
)mk  and  blacklead,  and  sold  to  the 
etailers.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
lefarions  traffic  had  altogether 
•eased,  but  m  the  present  year 
everal  conyictions  have  already 
aken  place  at  the  Metropolitan 
^  olice  CoQxts  for  the  sale,  although 


not  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
species  of  tea  or  tea  dust,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called.* 

There  is,  however,  another  va- 
riety of  fraud  of  far  more  imposing 
dimensions  connected  with  the  tea 
trade.  The  importation  of  spurious 
or  'Lie  Tea/  as  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants call  it,  using  the  substantive 
lie  for  the  adjective /aZse  or  fictitious, 
has  long  been  a  recognised  and 
lucrative  branch  of  our  Oriental 
commerce.  With  respect  to  this, 
Mr.  Warington,  Chemical  Operator 
to  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  made 
the  following  answers  to  the  Select 
Committee  in  1855  : 

The  Be  teas  (he  said)  are  glazed :  they 
contain  very  little  tea  indeed.  Q.  What 
are  lie  tens  ? — ^They  contain  about  50  per 
cent,  of  earthy  matter.       Q.  Have  they 

anything  to  do  with  the  tea  plant  at  all  ? 

Nothing ;  those  are  sold  by  the  Chmese  to 
the  English  merchants.      Q.  Is  this  tea 

imported  into  this  conntry  as  lie  tea  ? ^By 

the  merchant  it  is;  not  beyond  the  mer- 
chant. These  samples  (producing  them) 
were  put  into  my  hand  for  exammation  by 
a  merchant  in  London,  in  order  to  stop  the 
introduction  of  those  teas  here.  He  sent 
back  a  report  of  the  examination  to  Canton, 
and  had  it  published  in  the  papers  there. 
Q.  Is  it  known  to  be  lie  tea  by  secret 
marks,  or  by  any  public  marka? — ^It  is 
known  in  the  trade  very  well  as  lie  tea. 
The  brokers  know  them  as  lie  teas.  Q.  Is 
a  great  deal  of  it  imported  ?— There  was 
an  immense  quantity  imported,  and  they 
endeavoored  to  import  it  as  numufectuied 
goods,  so  as  not  to  pay  the  tea  duties ;  but 
the  Customs  would  not  allow  that  They 
said,  *What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  it 
after  it  has  passed  V  Q.  Is  there  any  such 
thing  as  lie  gunpowder  ?— Yes.  Q,  What 
does  that  consist  of  ?— I  think  ijt  contains 

V.  ^  ^.  ^'   ^^**    °^  ^"'^y  ma^T. 

y.  What  u  the   earthy  matter? ^Merely 

inoTganic  matter  in  the  tea  which  will  not 
burn  away:  so  that,  by  taking  100  grains 
«f  tea  end  calcining  it  in  an  open  vessel, 
you  abtain  40  or  50  grains  of  matter  un- 
bumt.  Q.  There  is  no  virtue  ia  that,  is 
there  ?— None  at  aU.  Q.  What  is  the  rest 
of  the  he  tea  ?— The  rest  consists  of  colour- 
ing matter,  rice  and  tea  dust,  the  sweepings 
of  the  floors  an-which  the  tea  ha»been  cured  <* 


^  *  First  RepoHfram  the  Select  Committee  on  Aiulteration  of  Food,  &c.  (July  1855), 
I  8^md  Report  from  tie  Select  CommUtee,  &c.,  August  1855,  p.  49, 
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It  is  reported  in  the  Food  Journal 
for  April  1870  that  not  less  than 
7,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  similar  to  this 
are  now  on  their  way  to  ns  from 
China.  On  the  21st  of  last  March 
an  application  was  made  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the 
destraction  of  six  chests  (out  of 
about  a  hundred)  of  '  Moning 
Congou/  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  another  application 
was  made  for  leave  to  destroy  nine 
and  a  half  chests  of  spurious  tea 
which  had  been  seized  at  the  East 
and  West  India  Company* s  ware- 
house. In  the  first  case  the  desired 
order  was  given,  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  so  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  ninety-four  chests  not  at- 
tached have  by  this  time  passed  to 
the  retailers;  but  in  the  second 
case  the  order  was  altogether  re- 
fused, on  the  ground,  as  the  pre- 
siding alderman  said,  that  it  had 
*  not  been  proved  that  the  tea  was 
really  unfit  for  food.'  '  It  was  adul- 
terated,' he  added,  'and  no  doubt 
it  was  a  very  bad  sort  of  tea,  and 
ought  not  to  be  sold,  but  he  had  no 
power  to  condenm  it.*  *  The  *  Mo- 
ning Congou '  was  asserted  by  Dr. 
Letheby  to  consist  *of  exhausted 
tea  leaves  ahnost  entirely,  and  not 
only  exhausted  but  decayed.'  At 
Shanghai,  where  this  stuff  is  princi- 
pally prepared,  the  pigs  and  dogs 
'  freely  promenade '  among  the 
rotting  heaps  of  refuse  leaves 
whence  it  is  derived,  a  fact,  as  the 
Food  Journal  remarks,  which  may 
afford  some  notion  of  its  '  peculifljr 
piquancy.'  The  value  of  the  article  is 
from  i^.to  2^.  a  pound,  although 
for  purposes  of  adulteration  it  has 
been  already  sold  at  from  $\d,  to 
7^(?.  a  pound.' 

With  regard  to  coffee  the  state  of 
things  is  not  much  better.  Indeed 
Mr.  Phillips  says  that 


There  is  probably  no  artide  of  gea-.v 
consamptioa  ou  which  a  duty  is  leriei,  ^ 
means  of  which  the  purchasen  &re  »  i:- 
posed  upon  as  by  coffee  when  supplied  2 
the  ground  state,  the  low-priced  descry 
tions  lately  examined  in  the  labontorry^. 
ing  been  found  to  consist  almost  fatiid' 
of  chicory.  The  extensive  sophi»ticati<.2  ■: 
coffee  with  chicory  appears  to  b«  due  to  2 
custom  among  coffee  dealers  of  cootiocb: 
the  sale  of  mixtures  of  chicory  and  c«:f  •» 
at  the  price  fixed  before  the  duty  on  chin-: 
was  increased ;  and  in  order  to  realk :. 
same  amount  of  profit  as  formerly,  a  hr:: 
proportion  of  the  cheaper  commoditT.fhi:<jn. 
IS  added.  To  neutralise  theobjectiosi'l 
and  earthy  taste  produced  when  chi<^  ^ 
extensively  mixed  with  coffee,  a  prarl 
has  of  late  prevailed  of  adding  to  siiefi  i.>T- 
priced  mixtures  caramel  or  bomi  sc^r 
which  by  its  bitterness  serres  to  coD^ed :  • 
disagreeable  flavour  imparted  by  thiic:^} 

Dr.  J.  Muter,  who  is  pablishi:!: 
a  series  of  papers  on  *  Popular  Foo.' 
Analysis '  in  the  FoodJoumalj^v^ 
in  his  paper  for  March  1870  ^ 
results  of  the  examination  of  fom- 
six  different    specimens  of  ixisf 
recently  purchased  by  him  in  Los- 
don,  none  of  which  were  aonoimce*: 
to  contain  chicory  as  required  h 
the  Treasury  Minute  of  Pebraanr:^. 
1853,  whereby  dealers  are  aa^or- 
ised  'to  keep  and  sell  chicoiypn^ 
pared  and  mixed  with  coffee,  prc- 
yided  the  packages  in  which  scd: 
mixture  is  delivered  to  purcbastts 
have    printed     distinctly  thereon. 
according  to  directions  which  wij 
be  given  by  the  Board  of  Iv^i 
Revenue,  the  whole  of  the  foIJoriag 
words — "Mixture    of   Coffee  aad 
Chicory."  '      Of  eighteen  samples 
at  from  two  shillings  to  eightecr 
pence  a  pound,  only  two  were  adci- 
terated.    Of  twelve  at  sixteen  pence 
a  pound  only  one  was  genuine,  and 
of  sixteen  at  one  shillnig  a  poac^ 
not  one  was  genuine.    None  of  & 
adulterated  samples  at  sixteen  pesoe 
were  more   than  half  coffee^  u<^ 
those    at  one  pbilliTig  were  moit 
than  three  quarters  *  chiooiy,  n&sixd 
grain,  sand,  and  foreign  roots.' 


*  These  casen  are  reported  in  the  TiTnes,  March  22  and  March  26, 1S70. 

*  The  Food  Journal,  April  1870,  p.  168. 

*  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Commisaioners,  &c.,  appendix,  p.  xxi. 
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The  adulteration  noted  a?  Toasted  grain 
(I>r.  Mnter  adds)  is  principallj  made  by 
means  of  raspings  of  loaves,  stale  sea 
biscidtfl,  and  other  refuse  farinaceous 
matters.  This  sophistication  seems  to  be 
the  most  in  vogue  at  present,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  best  to  defeat  popular  detec- 
tion by  the  sense  of  smell.  We  were  much 
struck  with  the  fact  that  all  the  coffees  so 
adulterated  had  a  most  palpable  fragrance 
to  the  nose,  but  entirely  lost  this  quality 
when  infused  and  tasted.  We  acconliDgly 
made  a  set  of  experiments  which  showed  us 
that  bread  refuse,  &c.,  placed  in  a  closed 
roaster  with  a  quantity  of  real  coffee  at  the 
one  end,  came  out  with  the  aroma  com- 
niimicated.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason 
why  it  is  used  instead  of  chicory ;  and  if 
vre  are  to  accept  the  adulteration  of  low- 
priced  coffee  as  an  invariable  and  inevitable 
fact,  we  would  much  rather  drink  bread 
coffee  than  an  infasion  of  chicory  or 
dandelion.'  ^ 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  onr  en- 
tering into  details  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  other  aliments  in  ordinary 
consumption  among  us.  We  may, 
hoTvever,  mention  that  white  lump 
sn^ariBcomparatiyel7pure,and  that 
moist  or  hrown  sugar,  although  it  is 
ofben  sanded,  is  chiefly  objection- 
able on  account  of  its  dirtiness,  and 
of  the  presence,  in  the  inferior 
qualities  of  it,  of  the  disgusting 
parasites  which  give  rise  to  the 
form  of  scabies  in  those  who  are 
compelled  to  handle  it  which  is 
known  to  medical  men  as  '  Grocers' 
Itch.'  Much  has  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  lately  concerning  the 
sopbistication  of  hutter  for  the 
Ix>ndon  market.  It  has  heen  ru- 
moured that  the  oily  constituents 
of  Thames  sewage  were  submitted 
to  a  process  which  gave  them  the 
Appearance  of  butter,  and  deprived 
tbem  of  any  disagreeable  odour. 
This  story,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, turns  out  to  be  a  canard, 
IBnt  there  is  no  doubt  that  large 
C[nantities  of  dripping,  tallow,  or 
other  grease  are  exported  from  Eng- 
land to  Holland,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  cheap  butter 
rfbr  home  use,  and  that  it  is 
xnixed  to  the  extent  of  as  much  as 
-t^hirty  per  cent,   in  some   of  the 


Dutch  butters  imported  into  this 
country.  Dr.  Muter  states  that  out 
of  twenty-six  samples  of  butter 
bought  in  London  at  from  is,  lod, 
to  lod,  a  pound,  fifbeen  even  of  the 
highest  priced  samples  were  adul- 
terated and  twelve  were  adulterated 
with  tallow  or  grease. 

In  two  samples  (he  says)  we  discovered 
traces  of  manganese,  and  were  at  first  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it,  but  it  seems  that 
some  '  knowing  ones '  are  in  the  habit  of 
buying  up  stale  butter  at  a  low  price,  and 
submitting  it  to  a  process  of  washing  in  a 
weak  solution  of  an  alkaline  permanganate. 
The  material  used  in  practice,  as  we  are 
informed,  is  Condy's  Disinfecting  Fluid,  and 
the  butter,  having  been  rendered  inodorous 
by  this  means,  is  resalted  and  subsequently 
washed  with  a  little  milk,  and  sold  as 
'  fresh  Dorset  butter,'  at  say  i^.  td,  or 
18.  lod.  per  lb.  This  manufacture  of 
'Epping*  or  'Dorset'  butter  is  not  new, 
but,  by  the  help  of  a  little  chemistry,  it  is 
carried  on  with  less  lab?.ur  and  more  success 
than  formerlv,  although,  thanks  to  the 
manganese,  which  is  not  generally  entirely 
washed  out,  it  may  be  easily  detected  by 
the  analyst.' 

Of  milk  nothing  further  need  be 
remarked  than  l^at  in  the  metro- 
polis it  is  almost  invariably  diluted 
with  more  or  less  water,  and  that  it 
occasionally  contains  annatto,  oxide 
of  ii'on,  and  other  adulterants,  which 
have  not  been  chemically  identified. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, as  the  Select  Committee  did 
in  1856,  that  'adulteration  very 
widely  prevails,  though  under  cir- 
cumstances of  very  various  cha- 
racter.* 

Now,  the  questions  arise,  what 
has  the  Legislature  done,  and  what 
ought  it  to  do,  to  put  a  stop  to,  or  at 
least  to  discourage,  a  practice  which 
attacks  at  once  the  persons  and  tbe 
purse  of  the  pubHc,  which  de- 
moralises one  half  and  defrauds  the 
other  half  of  the  community,  which 
is  not  only  a  national  calamity  but 
a  national  disgrace?  The  Select 
Committee  in  1856  advised  imme- 
diate legislative  action.  In  the  fol- 
lowing session  Mr.  Scholefield,  who 
had  been  their  chairman,  brought 


'  T%e  Food  Journal,  March  1870,  p.  77.        ■  Ibid.  February  1870,  p.  17. 
VOL.  I. — KO.  VI.      NIBW  SEHIBS.  3  C 
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into  tbe  House  of  CommoiiB  a  Bill 
framed  in  conformity  with  their  re« 
opmmendations.    Bat  the  Bill  met 
with  80  much  opposition  that  it  was 
withdrawn  before  it  had    arrived 
eyen  at  the  dignity  of  a  second 
reading.      After    this    no  farther 
move  was  made  till   1859,   when 
another  Bill,  also  introdaced  by  Mr. 
Scholefieldy    was    read    a    second 
time,     committed,     amended,    re- 
printed, and  then  shared  the  fate  of 
its  predecessor.     In  the  meanwhile 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Select 
Committee  in  1855  and  1856  proved 
quite  a  mine  of  useful  information 
to  the  crowd  of  would-be  adultera- 
tors,    whose    powers     had    been 
thitherto  unequal  to  their  aspira- 
tions.   This  was  foreseen  by  Mr. 
Wakley,  whose    prophecy    to  the 
Committee  was  mlly   verified  by 
subsequent  experience. 

I  beliere  (h«  said)  that  if  you  wei«  to 
close  your  enquiry,  and  do  legislation 
should  follow,  the  evil  would  be  increased  to 
a  magnitude  which  would  be  absolutely 
frighifdl,  because  you  will  show  to  erery 
dishonest  tradesman,  without  imposing  any 
4^eck.  the  tricks  that  can  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  make  a  profit  by  deceiving  his 
customers.  I  can  assure  the  Committee 
that,  out  of  doors  as  coroner,  I  am  in  the 
liabit  of  seeing  an  immense  number  of 
tndasmen,  and  that  the  result  of  the  Com- 
mittee's labours  is  looked  forward  to  with 
great  anxiety.* 

At  last  *An  Act  for  Prevent- 
ing the  Adulteration  of  Articles 
of  Food  and  Drink'  (the  23 
&  24  Vict.  c.  84)  became  law 
in  August  i860.  But  that  the 
Act  was  utterly  useless  speedily 
became  abundantly  manifest.  After 
eight  years'  observation  of  it,  Dr. 
Letheby,  the  medical  oflBcer  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  than  whom 
there  can  be  no  better  authority,  de- 
clared that  *  as  the  Act  is  only  per- 
missive little  or  no  effect  has  been 
given  to  it.  Even  in  those  places, 
as  in  the  City  of  London,  where  it 
has  been  put  into  operation,  and 
public    analysts    have    been    ap- 


pointed, no  good  has  resolted  froQ 
it ;  in  &ct,  it  stands  upon  the 
statute  book  as  a  dead  letter.*' 

The  first   defect  of  the  Act  is 
that  it  cannot  be  enforced  except 
by  the  voluntary  resolution  of  cor- 
porations, town  councils,  and  otk? 
fecal  bodies  generally,  completeiT 
under  the  influence  of  the  very  pet. 
sons  against  whose  malpractices  it  is 
intended  to  provide.    The  second  fl 
its  defects  is  that  the  penalties  irhic!! 
can  be  inflicted  under  it  are  not 
sufficient  to  supply  offenders  id:': 
an  adequate  motive  to  abstain  froc 
even  a  slightly  remunerative  fnnd: 
and  the  iSiird  of  its  defects  is  tkt 
it    does    not     apply    to    'medisil 
drugs  or  articles  usually  taken  « 
sold  as  medicines,'  an  exclasion  tli? 
more  inexcusable  because,  as  tb 
Select    Committee    of    1855  aj 
'  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  th&t  tke 
correctness  of  a  medical  prescnp- 
tion  rests  on  an  assumed  stand&ni 
of  strength  and  purity  in  the  dmgs 
and  compounds  employed,  and  how 
frequently  life  itself  depends  iipcn 
the  efficacy  of  the  meaicines  pre- 
scribed, it  18  difficult  to  exaggeak 
the  evils  arising  from  this  preTakut 
£raud/3 

In  1863,  Mr.  John  Posigate,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  ot 
Surgeons,  resident  at  Binnin^bsai 
and  late  Chemical  Lectnier  at 
Sydenham  College,  drew  up  a  M 
for  the  general  amendment  of  tltf 
Act  of  1 860,  and  *  to  pre?eat  tke 
adulteration  of  drugs/  This  H 
was  confided  to  the  care  of  Mr 
Scholefield,  but  its  introduction  w^ 
delayed  from  one  canse  or  anotie*. 
and  in  1 867  Mr.  Scholefield  diei 
It  was  then  adopted  by  Mr.  KwQi 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Birmingham,  and  i« 
introduction  was  again  delajd 
until  finaUy  it  has  fallen  under  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  Muntas,*  the  thiri 
member  for  BirminghanL  B  ^ 
been  rc»d  a  first  time  in  the  Hoa* 


*  Third  Report  from  the  Select  Committee^  &&,  p.  14s. 
«  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  769  (1S6I). 
■  Third  Beportfrom  Select  (hmmitteej  Ac,  p.  4. 
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of  Commons,  and,  if  the  fates  are 
propitioas,  may  be  passed  this 
Session,  jnst  ten  years  aflber  the 
necessity  for  some  measure  of  the 
kind  has  been  clearly  perceived  by 
everybody  in  the  least  conversant 
"with  the  subject. 

Before  we  review  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill,  we  may  state  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  more  plausible  of  the 
schemes  which  have  been  proposed 
to  reach  the  end  it  is  intended  to 
achieve  in  a  different  way.     These 
are  two :  the  one  suggested  by  Dr. 
Hassall  in  his  work  on  Food  and  its 
Adulterations,  and  the  other  by  the 
late   Mr.  Wakley  in  his  evidence 
before    the    Select    Committee    of 
1855.     Dr.  Hassall  proposes  that  a 
central  board  of  scientific  analysts 
should  be  permanently  established 
in  liondon.     Its  duties  would  be  to 
collect  samples  of  food  and  drugs 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
examine  them,  and  to  pablish  pe- 
riodical repoi'ts  on  their  condition. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  board, 
inspectors  would  be  settled  in  all 
the  larger  seaport  and  inland  towns; 
in  the  seaports  they  would  be  em- 
powered to  prohibit  both  the  im- 
portation and  the   exportation   of 
adulterated  commodities,  and  every- 
where they  would  be  instructed  to 
procure  samples  of  the  food  and 
drugs  on  sale  in  the  places  where 
they  were  stationed,  and  to  forward 
them    for  analysis  to  the  central 
board.      Dr.    Hassall    thinks    the 
ofifence    of    actually    adulterating 
should  be  punished  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment,  but  that  the   vendor 
only  of  adulterated  goods  should  be 
merely  fined.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  delin- 
quents should  be  published,  and  the 
public  should  be  enabled  to  have 
iny  articles  in  their  possession,  the 
pnrity  of  which  they  might  doubt, 
uialysed  under  the  superintendence 
>f  the  central  board.      Mr.  Wakley 
recommended    that  the  Board  of 
Sealth  should  name  a  committee  of 
examiners.  A  corp8  of  collectors,  like 
i;liat  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  Board, 


would  be  placed  at  their  orders,  and 
some  of  them  would  be  despatched 
now  to  this  and  now  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  to  purchase 
samples  of  food  and  drugs  from  the 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  alike. 
These  samples  would  be  analysed 
by  the  committee,  and  the  analyses 
of  them,  whether  they  were  adul- 
terated or  not,  would  be  posted  up 
with  the  names  and  the  addresses 
of  the  traders  who  supplied  them 
in  the  most  conspicuous  situations*— 
on  the  doors  of  town  halls,  parish 
churches,  &c.,in  the  localities  where 
such  traders  resided.  Mr.  Wakley 
was  of  opinion  that  both  actual 
adulterators  and  the  vendors  of 
adulterated  articles  would,  after  this 
publicity,  be  sufficiently  punished 
by  small  fines,  and  that  imprison- 
ment should  follow  only  on  repeated 
convictions. 

The  primary  objection  to  both 
these  plans  is  that  the  machinery 
they  imply,  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale,  but  still  one  large  enough 
fally  to  test  its  merits,  has  been 
already  tried  with  results  which  are, 
to  say  the  least,  by  no  means  en- 
couraging.    As  we  have  noticed, 
the  Laboratory  at  Somerset  House, 
with  four  or  five  thousand  employSs 
in  its  service,  does  not  prevent  the 
Eevenue  from  being  defrauded  to 
the  extent  of  some   3,000,0002.  a 
year     by    adulterators,     and    the 
articles    which  it  is   supported  to 
protect  from  adulteration  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  are  most  gene- 
rally and  shamelessly  adulterated. 
A  parliamentary  return  published 
last  session,  shows  that  in  the  me- 
tropolitan district  only  thirty-seven 
persons  were  convicted  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  department  under  the 
Revenue  Acts  in  1866,  1867,  a^d 
1 868,  twenty- two  in  the  first,  seven 
in  the  second,  and  five  in  the  third 
year.     In  1866  all  the  convictions 
were  either  for  selling  adulterated 
coffee  and  chicory,   or  for  having 
in  possession  materials  for  adulte- 
rating malt  liquors;   in  1867  and 
1868,  they  were  all  for  having  in 
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possession  or  snpplyiDg  materials 
for  adulterating  malt  liquors — a  ridi- 
culously insignificant  percentage 
of  the  offences  themselves,  as  well 
as  of  the  persons  who  are  unques- 
tionably guilty  of  them,  even  in 
those  forms  alone.  This  is  sufficient 
to  shake  one's  confidence  in  central 
boards,  commissions,  or  com- 
mittees, branching  out  into  elabo- 
rate, inquisitorial,  and  detective 
i-amifications.  They  would  inevi- 
tably cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
do  very  little  effective  work. 

Another  objection  to  which  Dr. 
Hassairs  and  Mr.  Wakley's  plans 
are  alike  open,  applies  to  the  pro- 
position common  to  them  both,  that 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
tradesmen  whose  goods  have  been 
examined  should  be  published,  if 
they  were  genuine,  as  a  premium 
on  virtue,  and  if  they  were  adul- 
terated as  a  warning  to  vice.  It  is 
obvious  that  unless  all  the  goods  of 
the  same  kind  of  all  the  tradesmen 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  within 
any  given  area,  could  be  examined 
and  reported  on  at  once,  the  publi- 
cation in  question  would  be  anything 
but  equitable  and  fair.  The  acci- 
dent of  selection  would  operate  in 
either  case;  if  the  goods  were  genuine 
to  the  exclusive  advantage,  and  if 
they  were  adulterated  to  the  exclu- 
sive detriment,  of  the  particular 
tradesmen  whose  goods  happened 
to  bo  fixed  upon,  and  who  veiy 
likely  were  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  their  neighbours. 

These  defects  are  not  observable 
in  the  scheme  embodied  in  tlie  Bill 
Mr.  Muntz  has  in  charge.  Its  main 
provisions  are  as  follows  :  The  acts 
of  adulterating  or  procuring  the 
adulteration  of  articles  of  food  with 
*any  injurious  or  poisonous  ingre- 
dient or  material,'  and  drugs  ^vith 
*  any  ingredient  or  material '  what- 
ever, is  made  an  offence  punishable 
upon  a  first  conviction  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  50Z.  with  costs,  and 
upon  a  further  conviction  by  impri- 
sonment, as  for  a  misdemeanour, 


for  six  calendar  months  with  hai^ 
labour.      The    penalty  for  selliiu 
any    adulterated     article    with  \ 
guilty    knowledge,    is    angmentec 
from  a  maxitnum  of  5/.  to  a  maximal 
of  20L  with  costs  upon  a  first  ccn 
viction,  and  upon  a  further  coDTif; 
tion,  besides  the  infliction  of  a  iii:-, 
a  notice  of  the  conviction  is  to  be 
published    by   order  of  the  conr, 
before  which   it  has   been  nu^ 
The  appointment  of  public  analjst- 
by  local  authorities    in   coontie^v 
districts,   cities,   and  boroughs,  i 
made  compulsory  instead  of  optioaaj. 
The  nomination  of  commissioiieTsbT 
the  Home  Secretary  in  Great  Brit^ 
and  the  Lord -Lieutenant  in  Jithd 
to  confer  with  and  assist  the  loc&l 
authorities  in  carrying  out  the  p> 
visions  of  the  Bill  is  dSrected.   Titf 
inspectors  of  nuisances,  of  weiglitt 
and  measures,  and  of  markets? 
such  of  them  as  may  be  selected  f:? 
the  duty  by  the  local  aathoritiTi 
.are  ordered  from  time  to  time  tf 
collect  samples  of  food  suspected  v 
be  adulterated  and  submit  them  f^*- 
examination  to  the  public  analp'A 
and  if  they  shall  prove  to  be  adul- 
terated    to    institute   proctcdis^ 
against  the  parties  who  shall  hrf 
exposed  them   for  sale.    The  Kl 
further  provides  for  the  makiiig  <f 
quarterly    returns    by  the  public 
analysts  of  the  number  and  natur 
of  the  adulterations  detected  0} 
them  in  each  quarter;  it  rediic» 
the   fees   for   analyses  payable  bj 
private  persons  to  a  sum  of  to  ' 
one  shilling  to  five  shillings  for  cad  i 
analysis ;    it   settles  the  mode  of  | 
summary  procedure  before  m^  | 
trates,  of  appeal  to  quarter  sessioas. 
of  having  a  case  stated  for  asnperior 
court,  of  defi'ay ing  the  expenses  0. 
executing  the  Act^  and  of  appMn? 
the   funds  arising  from  pecunjaij 
penalties  to  be  inflicted  under  it 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
points  in  which  it  may  be  easjlv 
amended  the  Bill  seems,  on  tk 
whole,  calculated  to  fulfil  its  per- 
pose  efiectually,  expeditiouslj,  and 
cheaply.     It    avoids  the  extreme 
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ficveritj  of  some  of  the  special 
Acts  against  adulteration,  notably, 
the  96  Geo.  in.  c.  58,  and  the  5  & 
6  Vict.  c.  93  (applying  to  beer 
and  tobacco),  which  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  deters  the  public 
fronx  proceeding  under  them.  It 
likewise  avoids  the  no  less  extreme 
lenity  of  the  General  Act  of  1 860, 
^which,  as  we  hare  already  ob- 
served, renders  it  utterly  worthless 
as  a  security  against  moderately 
profitable  adulteration.  It  draws 
a  proper  distinction  between  the 
offence  of  actually  adulterating  and 
that  of  selling  adulterated  articles. 
The  manufacturers,  if  we  exclude 
brewers,  are  the  great  adulterators, 
while  retail  dealers,  if  we  exclude 
publicans,  are  frequently  as  much 
imposed  upon  as  their  customers, 
and  even  when  the  fraud  is  known 
to  them  they  are  compelled  to  con- 
nive at  it  by  the  wholesale  firms 
who  supply  them,  and  at  whose 
mercy  they  for  the  most  part  are. 
The  working  of  the  Act  would  not 
be  expensive  because  it  makes  use 
almost  solely  of  the  existing  official 
staff,  and  as  it  will  be  entrusted  to 
the  local  authorities  but  not  left  to 
their  discretion,  it  will  save  the  pub- 
lie  from  the  effects  both  of  the  jea- 
loosy  and  incompetence  of '  Beadle- 
dom.' By  facilitating  access  to  the 
analysts  it  will  tend  to  raise  an 
army  of  volunteer  detectives  in 
every  district^  whose  vigilance  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  for  adul- 
terators to  escape.  Our  praise, 
however,  ceases  here.  The  first 
clause  runs  thus :  '  Every  person 
who  shall  admix,  and  every  person 
who  shall  order  any  other  person  or 
persons  to  admix,  with  any  article  of 
food  or  drink  any  injurious  or  poi- 
soruyus  ingredient  or  material  to 
adulterate  the  same  for  sale,  and 
every  person  who  shall  admix,  &c. 
any  inigredient  or  material  with  any 
drug  to  adulterate  the  same  for  sale,' 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  we 
have  named.  The  introduction  of 
the  words  *  injurious  or  poisonous  * 


in  this  connection  will,  we  fear,  give 
rise  to  endless  confusion  and  doubt. 

There  is  scarcely  a  substance 
which  is  employed  as  an  adulter- 
ant about  the  properties  of  which 
it  is  at  all  likely  that  scientific 
witnesses  will  agree.  Some  me- 
dical men  will  be  prepared  to 
swear  that  they  are  harmless,  and 
others  will  be  equally  ready  to 
swear  that  they  are  hurtful.  For 
instance,  the  general  impression,  as 
testified  by  the  Treasury  Minute  we 
have  quoted,  is  that  chicory  is 
neither  injurious  nor  poisonous. 
But  an  opinion  has  been  given  by 
a  physician  of  considerable  eminence 
that  its  habitual  use  causes  ainau^ 
rosis,  or  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve, 
an  incurable  form  of  blindness.^  A 
really  efficient  Adulteration  Act 
would  apply  to  articles  of  food  in 
precisely  the  same  terms  as  those  in 
which  Mr.  Muntz's  Bill  appUes  to 
drug^  only.  A  contract  on  the  part 
of  tradesmen  ought  to  be  implied 
that  they  supply  their  customers 
with  genuine  goods,  and  a  breach 
of  that  contract  by  means  of  any 
adulteration  of  them  should  be 
visited  by  penal  consequences.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  words  '  in- 
jurious or  poisonous,'  will  be  omitted 
from  the  Bill  in  its  ultimate  shape. 
The  courts  would,  of  course,  be  em- 
powered to  mitigate  the  penalties, 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  adul- 
teration was  not  of  an  aggravated 
character  would  have  its  due  weight 
with  them.  But  the  law  should 
condenm  adulteration  in  general 
terms  as  it  condemns  all  other 
frauds,  and  leave  it  to  the  magis- 
trate to  determine  if  one  culprit 
deserves  a  heavier  sentence  than 
another. 

A  clause  should  also  be  added  to 
the  Bill  forbidding  the  importation 
of  adulterated  articles  of  food  and 
adulterated  drugs.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  trade  in  'lie  Tea'  and 
'Moning  Congou'  should  be  re- 
strained. In  the  United  States  an 
Act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  1 848 
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to  prevent  the  importation  of  spu- 
rious drugs,  large  quantities  of 
-whicli  had  been  sent  out  from  this 
country  for  tnanj  years.  By  this 
Act  it  is  provided  that  all  drugs 
shall,  at  the  Custom  House,  be  ex-* 
amined  and  appraised  as  well  as  to 
their  purity  as  their  value.  If  they 
are  found  to  be  impure  or  sophisti- 
cated they  are  not  permitted  to 
enter,  but  may  be  claimed  again  by 
the  exporter.  If  the  official  inspec- 
tion has  not  satisfied  the  consignee 
he  may  demand  a  fresh  one.  An 
extension  of  this  system  to  all  com- 
modities intended  to  be  swallowed 
by  man,  on  which  a  duty  is  levied, 
and  its  adoption  here,  is  the  only 
way  in  which  one  of  the  widest 
avenues  now  open  to  adulterators 
can  be  closed. 

In  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
even  in  Spain,  they  are  ahead  of  us 
in  this  branch  of  legislation,  al- 
though the  measures  they  have 
resorted  to  are  very  far  from  per- 
fect. The  law  of  France  may  be 
taken  as  the  model  on  which  the 
laws  of  the  other  continental  states 
have  been  framed.  It  applies  first 
to  any  person  adulterating  alimen- 
tary substances  for  sale,  and  se- 
condly to  any  person  exposing  such 
substances  for  sale  knowing  them 
to  be  adulterated.  In  these  cases 
fines  of  from  50  to  500  francs  may 
be  imposed,  together  with  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  from  three  months 
to  two  years.  A  fine  of  from  1 6  to 
25  francs  and  an  imprisonment  of 
firom  six  to  ten  days  or  either 
punishment  is  inflicted  upon  those 
who  'without  legitimate  cause '  shall 
have  in  their  warehouses  or  shops 
any  adulterated  commodity,  and  if 
this  should  be  pronounced  detri- 
mental to  health,  the  fine  may  be 
increased  to  50  francs  and  the  im- 
prisoimient  prolonged  to  fifteen 
days.  All  these  penalties  may  be 
doubled  in  the  event  of  a  farther 
conviction  within  five  years  of  the 
first.  The  particulars  of  the  offence 
are  always  advertised  by  the  autho- 


rities at  the  expense  of  the  delk' 

quent.    In    Paris .  the   ConteH  di 

SaluhrUe  and  similarly  oonfititated 

bodies  in  the  Departments  are  ap. 

pointed  to  watch  over  the  sanitazj 

interests  of  the  commnnity  and  to 

preside  over  the  scientific  processa 

subsidiary  to  the  police  regnlatbig. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  practice  d 

adulteration  had  been  justified  br  1 

Cabinet  Minister — ^the  President  d 

the  Board  of  Trade — as  'mereh 

one  of  the  various  forms  of  oompe^ 

tition,'  we  should  have  consideres 

it    unnecessary    to    dwell    for  i 

moment  on  its  moral  aspects.  Tbf 

vic^s  of  the    v^ry  rich  and  tLe 

crimes  of  the  very  poor  hare  ersr 

been  a  fruitful  theme  *  for  ym  » 

flection  and  well-timed  disoosne 

to  middle-class  moralists.  It  would 

be  well  if  they  would  sometimes  tors 

a  little  of  Uieir  attention  to  tk 

sordid    and   deliberate  criminsli^j 

of  their  own  order,  as  particnlifiT 

illustrated  by  the  practice  of  ait- 

teration.     The  moral  atmospto  d 

Tattersall's  is  almost  pure,  and  em 

that  of  Newgate  is  not  verjlaR?? 

tainted,   in   comparison   witii  tie 

moral  atmosphere  of  manj,  pcrissfs 

most,  of  the  factories  and  shops  ^ 

this  great  commercial  conntiy.  ^e 

confess    we    are    not   gnfficientlj 

skilled    in    the   'casuistry  of  tkf 

counter'   to   be  able    to  percc^e 

any  marked  distinction  between  tie 

moral  turpitude  of  a  purchaaenrk 

exchanges  a  fictitious  shilling  foM 

pound  of  genuine  coffee  or  hM « 

pound  of  genuine  tea,  and  a  render 

who  exchanges  a  pound  of  fictitica? 

coffee  or  half  a  pound  of  fictito 

tea  for  a  genuine  shilling.    ^^• 

without  a  degree  of  satisfactwn^ 

we  read  of  the  treatment  experiead 

by  the  mendacious  news-hawkar  u 

Southey's  DeptT*  Walk: 

So  he  bought  the  newspaper,  and  no  s«« 
At  all  for  his  monpy  he  had:  . 

Ljing  rarlet,  thoDght  he,  thus  to  tab  n 
Old  Nick ; 
Bot  'tis  SO1110  satisfaction,  mj  lad, 

To  know  thou  art  paid  befordiaad  (of^ 

trick, 
ForiheiispenceJffowtkieiibadt 
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THE  trtcedj  of  Anne  Boleyn  ib 
one  of  the  most  mjsterionB  in 
English  history.  The  execntion  of 
a  wife  on  a  charge  of  adultery  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  marriage  of 
the  hnsDand  with  another  woman 
is  in  itself  a  gross  combination 
which  points  naturally  to  one  con- 
ciasion  —  'None  wed  the  second 
bat  who  killed  the  first.'  The  ac- 
cusations against  Aline  were  of 
themselres  of  a  monstrous  kind.  No 
trace  can  be  found  of  any  previous 
auspicion  of  her  conduct.  She  was 
charged  suddenly  with  the  broadest 
and  grossest  profligacy.  She  was 
harried  out  of  the  world  with  the 
most  violent  precipitancy;  and 
withiu  a  few  days  of  her  death 
Jane  Seymour  was  in  the  place 
which  she  had  left  vacant.  The 
obyious  inference  is  that  she  was 
falsely  accused,  that  the  King  was 
tired  of  her,  and  wished  her  out  of 
the  way,  that  he  might  take  his 
pleasure  with  his  new  favourite. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
sign  discoverable  that  at  the  time 
either  Anne's  execution  or  the 
Kind's  re-marriage  was  disapproved 
by  the  country.  The  proceedings, 
thongh  hasty,  were  regular  in  form, 
and  even  studiously  and  elaborately 
careful.  The  Queen  and  her  brother 
were  tried  by  the  Peers  and  unani- 
mously condemned.  Their  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sat  as  High 
Steward,  and  both  on  the  trial  and 
afterwards  expressed  his  own  con- 
viction of  their  guilt,  though  his  own 
family  was  spotted  by  their  real 
or  supposed  infamy.  Her  father, 
the  EkcI  of  Wiltshire,  was  on  the 
special  commission  which  con- 
demned the  other  partners  of  her 
gailt,  if  guilty  she  was.  The  venue 
was  laid  in  different  counties  that 
as  many  juries  as  possible  might 
survey  and  pronounce  upon  the 
evidence.  Of  the  gentlemen  ac- 
cnaedj  one  pleaded  guilty;  another 


confessed,  though  he  afterwards 
withdrew  his  confession.  On  the 
scaffold,  according  to  the  surviviuff 
report  of  their  words,  not  one  of 
them  pretended  that  they  were 
innocent.  They  all  died  acknow- 
ledging in  general  terms  the  justice 
of  their  sentence.  Parliament  was 
called  to  revise  the  settlement  of 
the  crown.  Lords  and  Commons 
thanked  the  King  for  having  taken 
another  wife  so  speedily,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  act  of  merit  and 
almost  self-denial ;  while  there  was 
nothing  in  the  machinery  of  the 
Constitution  which  made  the  Sove- 
reign the  keeper  of  his  subjects' 
oonsciences.  He  had  no  Pnetorians 
encamped  at  Westminster  to  over- 
awe the  Legislature.  Had  there 
been  any  unanimous  dissatisfaction 
with  him,  the  mere  household 
retinues  of  the  Peers  could  at  anj 
moment  have  overthrown  his 
government ;  and  even  if  they  can 
be  supposed  to  have  permitted  the 
murder  of  an  innocent  woman  and 
five  innocent  gentlemen  on  a  false 
charge,  it  is  hs^dly  conceivable  that 
they  could  have  been  forced  against 
their  convictions  to  express  their 
deliberate  approval  of  it. 

Oreat,  therefore,  as  the  unlikeli- 
hoods  were  on  both  sides,  and  grossly 
suspicious  as  on  the  surface  of  it 
was  the  King's  conduct,  least  vio- 
lence was  done  to  the  rules  of  pro- 
bability by  supposing  Anne  to  have 
been  really  a  woiihless  woman. 
Had  the  question  lain  merely 
between  herself  and  the  Sling,  the 
verdict  would  have  been  for  her. 
The  King's  guilt  would  have  been 
more  probable  than  hers.  But  the 
forms  observed  in  the  trials,  and  the 
acquiescence  and  approval  of  Par- 
liament, inclined  the  balance  the 
other  way.  It  was  more  likely,  so 
far  as  the  evidence  has  hitherto 
stood,  that  the  Queen  should  have 
disgraced    herself  than    that    the 
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Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  the 
Bencli  of  Jadges,  and  the  Houses  of 
Convocation  should  have  made 
themselvcH  parties  to  a  groundless 
calumny  and  given  their  sanction  to 
an  abominable  crime.  No  traces  had 
been  as  yet  discovered  of  any  poli- 
tical motives  which  could  have  mis- 
led or  blinded  them.  All  parties 
seemed  for  once  united  in  the 
prosecution  of  Anne.  The  political 
attitude  of  the  Government  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  altered  by  her 
death;  Henry  was  not  reconciled 
to  the  Pope;  the  Princess  Mary 
was  not  definitely  restored  to  her 
place  in  the  succession;  while  Henry 
as  evidently  had  not  made  himself 
an  object  of  horror  to  his  brother 
sovereigns.  Charles  V.,  when  Jane 
Seymour  died,  was  as  anxious  as  if 
no  Anne  Boleyn  had  ever  lived  or 
suffered,  to  secure  the  King's  hand 
for  a  kinswoman  of  his  own. 

Evidently,  however,  there  re- 
mained much  to  be  explained. 
Anne  Boleyn  was  divorced  as  well 
as  executed,  and  the  cause  of  this 
was  left  a  mystery.  Although  the 
outline  of  the  tnal  had  been  pre- 
served, the  evidence  in  detail  was 
lost  or  had  been  destroyed.  There 
were  indications  that  the  King's 
affection  for  her  had  been  for  some 
time  on  the  wane,  though  the  causes 
of  the  change  were  obscure.  Evi- 
dently, too,  some  relations  or  other 
must  have  existed  between  Henry 
and  Jane  Seymour,  though  there  was 
nothing  beyond  rumour  to  show 
what  those  relations  had  been.  It 
was  known  only  that  Jane  Seymour's 
character  was  without  reproach, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
and  afber  it  she  was  universally 
well  spoken  of. 

The  English  records  being  silent 
on  these  points,  it  became  an  object 
to  learn  what  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors resident  at  the  English  Court 
had  to  say  about  them.  Charles  V., 
Francis,  and  the  Venetians  were 
each  represented  here,  and  light  of 
some  kind   could  not    fail   to    be 


thrown  upon  the  mysteiy  in  their 
ministers'  despatches. 

Here,  however,  was  a  difficulty  g: 
another  kind.     The  letten  of  X 
d'Inteville,  the  French  envoy,  sbow 
a  blank  at   this   particular  point 
Everything  relating  to  Anne's  xm 
is  provokingly  absent^  either  barisf 
been  purposely  destroyed,  or  hxms 
been  laid  apart  as  especially  cnrioiK 
In  the   last   case  it    may  jet  be 
discovered.      My  own  seajrch,  kw. 
ever,   was  fruitless,  nor   ooald  I 
learn   that    Mr.     Bawdon   Brows 
had    found     anything    about  ihf 
trial  at  Venice.      There  reznuBed 
the  despatches  of  Eustace  Ghfl|mrN 
who  was  the  ambassador  of  Chads 
V.  in  England  between  the  yess 
1529     and     1545.      Connected  as 
Charles  had    been  with  Engluui 
and    personally    interested  as  h 
could  not  choose  but  be  in  the  reli- 
gious revolution  from  his  rehtion- 
ship  with   Catherine   of  Arra^r, 
the    letters    of    Chapuys  to  bic 
could   not   fail  to    be    profoimdiT 
instructive.     The  difficulty  agsB, 
however,  was  to  learn  where  they 
were.  I  looked  for  them  at  BrasBsk 
1  found    a   few  transcripts  oniy, 
and  none  of  any  consequence.  ^ 
Gaohard,  the  keeper  of  the  arcfaives 
there,  was  in  possession  of  othm. 
a  few  of  which  he  had  publisitfd: 
but  these  related  only  to  the  k«r 
period  of  Chapuys'  residence.   The 
rest  (all  those,  at  any  rate,  wiadi 
I    was    specially    in    sewch  of] 
were  gone.     I  looked  for  them  at 
Simancas,  but  they  were  not  there, 
nor  was    anything   known  aboni 
them  at  Madrid. 

At  lengrth  it  was  suggested  to 
me  that  they  might  be  at  Vism 
The  opening  of  the  Aufltaian  v- 
chives  having  been  one  o{  the  bmdJ 
happy  fruits  of  constitutional  liberty 
in  timt  countxy,  I  made  enquiries 
and  found  that  it  was  bo.  E^ 
facility  was  kindly  offered  me  to  see 
what  I  wanted,  and  the  rek  ofis- 
formation  thus  opened  has  ipoj^ 
to  be  even  richer  than  I  erpected. 
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The  collection  contains  not  Chapuys' 
correspondence  only,  bat  Queen 
Catherine's  and  the  Princess  Maiy 's, 
all  of  it  of  the  yery  deepest  interest, 
sind  throwing  light  on  all  sides  of 
the  great  qaestions  with  which 
England  was  agitated. 

In  this  paper  I  mnst  confine  my- 
self to  the  story  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
tonching  other  matter  only  so  far 
as  it  serves  to  explain  her  fate.  It 
is  necessary  to  say  that  Chapuys 
was  a  bitter  CathoHc.  His  original 
mission  was  to  protect  the  interests 
of  Queen  Catherine  and  her  daugh- 
ter. He  regarded  her  divorce,  both 
politically  and  religiously,  with 
most  profound  abhorrence ;  and 
he  looked  on  the  separation  of 
England  from  Bome,  the  Act 
of  Appeals,  and  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  as  so  many  infernal 
bonds  with  which  the  King  had  sold 
himself  to  Hell.  Not  Pole  himself 
had  as  bad  an  opinion  of  Henry  as 
Chapuys,  especially,  however,  and 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  statutes 
establishing  the  independence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  form 
the  present  basis  of  its  connection 
with  the  State.  He  speaks  of  the 
King  throughout  as  the  one  person 
whose  obstinacy  and  pride  made  a 
reconciliation  with  Rome  impos- 
sible. In  some  instances  his  accounts 
can  be  proved  untrue,  in  others  he 
recalls  in  a  second  letter  the  hasty 
statements  of  a  first.  He  cannot 
be  trusted  implicitly,  but  the  cau- 
tions obviously  necessary  will  not 
fail  to  suggest  themselves ;  and  with 
these  prehminaries  I  leave  him  to 
tell  his  own  story  without  further 
comment.  His  letters  are  almost 
wholly  in  cipher.  There  is  a  de- 
cipher between  the  lines  or  on  the 
margin,  which  is  fiunt,  small, 
abounding  in  contractions,  and,  in 
consequence,  dif&cult  to  read ;  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  words,  how- 


ever, I  believe  that  I  have  made  it 
out  with  tolerable  accuraqr. 

We  commence,  then,  with  the  year 
1535.  The  Pope  had  implicitly  ex- 
communicated the  King.  He  had 
threatened  further  to  declare  him 
deposed,  to  absolve  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  to  call  on 
Charles  Y.  to  carry  his  sentence 
into  execution.  The  English  Par- 
liament had  replied  by  the  Act  of 
Supremacy.  They  had  denied  that 
the  Holy  See  possessed  any  claim 
whatsoever  upon  English  subjects 
or  any  right  to  dispose  of  their 
allegiance.  The  Crown,  menaced 
with  insurrection,  was  empowered 
to  call  on  all  persons  to  disclaim  the 
Pope's  pretensions,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that  their  obligations  as  sub- 
jects were  independent  of  Papal 
oensnies* 

Upon  this  the  dissatisfied  Catholic 
nobles  prepared  to  take  arms. 

On  January  i,  1535,  Chapuys  in- 
formed the  Emperor  that  Lord 
Darcy,  who  in  the  following  year 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Orace,  had  sent 
him  privately,  by  the  hands  of 
a  Flemish  priest,  a  present  of  a 
handsome  sword  made  in  modem 
fashion.  He  understood  it  to  mean 
that  in  Lord  Darcy's  opinion  the 
time  had  come  for  action,  and  that 
Lord  Darcy  was  prepared  when  the 
Emperor  should  call  upon  him  to 
declare  openly  for  Queen  Catherine 
and  the  Church.^ 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  been  Anne  Boleyn's  early  lover 
— who,  perhaps,  as  will  be  seen,  had 
been  secretly  married  to  her — ^was 
no  less  discontented,  and  was  swear- 
ing vengeance  against  persons 
about  the  Court.  The  Earl  had  sent 
Chapuys  word  by  his  physician  that 
the  whole  realm  was  in  a  humour 
to  rebel,  and  that  at  a  hint  from 
the  Emperor  the  Eling  could  be 


>  M.  Darcy  m'eiiToya  presenter  par  ledict  Prdtare  ime  belle  esp^e  faicte  a  la  modeme  et 
a  ce  qae  j'imagine  y  a  da  mystere  audict  present,  veuillant  denoter  par  icelle,  puisque 
n'a  moyen  de  le  m'enToyer  dire  securement,  que  la  saison  modeme  seroit  propice  pour 
jouer  des  cousteaulz. 
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bnrled  from  his  throne.^  Northtua* 
berland  added  that  the  '  arrogance 
and  malice'  of  the  Lady  Axme 
had  become  entirely  intolerabla 
She  had  spoken  lately  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  in  language  which  wonld 
hardly  be  used  to  a  dog,  and  the 
Duke,  after  leaving  her  presence, 
had  been  so  furious  that  the  lightest 
expression  which  he  used  was  to 
call  her  *  a  great  whore. '^ 

On  the  14th  Chapuys  wrote 
again  that  Lord  Sandys,  the  Grand 
Chamberlain,  one  of  the  best  soldiers 
in  England,  had  sent  him  amessage^ 
also  by  his  physician,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose as  Darcy  and  Northumberland. 
The  Em]>eror,  Lord  Sandys  said, 
had  the  hearts  of  the  whole  realm, 
and  if  he  did  but  know  the  King's 
weakness  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
interfere.  Lord  Sandys  had  wiih«> 
drawn  from  the  Court  and  was  re- 
maining at  home  under  pretence  of 
illness.  The  doctors,  Chapuy  s  added, 
made  the  best  of  emissaries,  as  they 
could  go  to  and  fro  without  exciting 
suspicion. 

At  that  moment  an  immediate 
rising  was  evidently  meditated. 
The  Catholic  leaders  were  impatient 
at  the  Emperor's  hesitation,  and 
Chapuys  shared  in  their  restiveness. 
*  These  noblemen,'  he  added,  '  with 
a  little  help  in  money,  can  bring  a 
hundred  thousand  men  into  the 
field.  They  consider  that  the  force 
to  be  sent  OTer  by  your  Majesly 
should  proclaim  that  they  are  conaa 
not  in  the  quarrel  of  God  and  the 
Queen  only,  but  for  the  relief  of  the 
oppressed  nation,  and  the  restora- 


tion of  order  and  juBtioe.  It  shoold 
come  at  once,  for  delay  will  bt 
dangerous;  the  King  will  ieprin 
the  present  incambents  one  afWr 
another  of  their  benefices,  uid  iri]] 
give  them  to  others  who  viH 
convert  and  seduce  the  people.' ' 

In  the  face  of  these  revektions 
the  Swing's  persistence  in  denasi 
ing  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  appein 
no  longer  gratuitous  or  arbitnrr. 
Queen  Catherine  feared  that  the  wii: 
would  be  offered  to  the  Princes 
Mary,  and  that  if  her  daughter  re- 
fused  to  take  it  she  would  be  dditt 
tried  and  executed  or,  at  least,  woold 
be  imprisoned  for  life.  Ghapap' 
instructions  were  to  find  mesni  for 
Mary's  escape  out  of  the  realm,  but 
Catherine  thought  the  attempt  u» 
dangerous,  and  she  too  urged  tb 
ambassador  to  quicken  tlie  Eo* 
peror's  movementci. 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Lord 
Montague  were  now  addsd  to 
the  malcontents.  The  Dake  spoki 
of  Anne^  Boleyn  as  bitterlj  y 
Norfolk.  The  Marquis  of  Exeter 
assured  the  ambasukdor  that  bis 
best  desire  waa  to  shed  bis  Uood 
for  Queen  Catherine  and  \ti 
Princess,  and  that  when  the  uu 
came  he  would  not  be  the  lut  i& 
the  field.« 

Unfortunately  for  the  istending 
insurgents  Charles  wa«  cold.  He 
was  occupied  with  France.  He 
hesitated  to  countenance  rebellion. 
He  was  unwilling  to  reoogmM  in 
their  full  extent  &e  preieofioiu  of 
the  Papacy*  Instead  of  ofleriiHt 
himself  to  execute  the  Ball  of  Depo- 


*  Et  que  le  moindre  effort  qtie  ronldroit  fair©  roetre  Ma**  ee  Roy  sewit  mini  rt  H^ 
'  Et  apres  ledict  Northumberland  commen9a  a  charger  B«r  rarroffaiice  et  nalijpi^^ 

la  Dame  de  ce  Boji  disant  entre  antres  choses  que  ces  joim  elle  dit  plui  d'iojvrei » 
Due  de  Norfolk  que  Ton  ne  diroit  a  ung  ehien,  de  aort  qu'il  fut  contrainct  de  soztir  dr  u 
cbambre,  et  ne  trourant  en  la  sale  autre  que  ung  auquel  ledict  Dug  ne  pourUnt  hsasff 
affection,  toutefois  la  colere  luy  fit  oublier  cela  et  Tesmeut  a  B07  declai«r  andict  ptf- 
sonage  et  luy  dire  lea  reproches  de  ladicte  Dame,  entre  lesquelz  I'uugdaB  moiiidrtiwW 
de  Tftppeller  grande  putain. — Chapuys  4  TEmpereur,  Janvier  t,  1535. 

'  Bien  distingue  que  le  dangler  de  ceste  affiiire  seroit  a  la  tardaoce^  car  aree  le  taopt 
ce  Roy  de  ung  a  aultre  privera  des  beneilcei  tous  ceulx  qui  haa  liy  lamWtfi,  t^  ^ 
donra  a  aultres  que  conrerteront  et  seduyzoat  le  people. — Chapuyi  k  I'J&iquwWf  J»^ 
14  et  28. 

*  Chapuys  a  TEmpereur,  F^vrier  9  et  %$* 
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sitioxi,  be  interposed  to  delay  the 
issue  of  it.  Througli  Ghapnys  lie 
preached  only  patience  to  his  annt 
and  to  the  English  lords,  while  he 
made  direct  and  serious  efforts  to 
reconcile  himself  with  Henry,  and 
to  persuade  England  to  join  with 
him  in  carrying  out  the  long-talked- 
of  General  Council. 

Henry  was  equally  anxious  to  he 
on  good  terms  with  Charles.  The 
difficulty  lay  only  in  Queen  Catherine 
and  the  Princess  Mary.  The  Eling 
insisted  that  the  Emperor  should 
recog^se  the  lawfulness  of  the 
divorce,  and  Mary's  consequent 
illegitimacy.  Charles,  however 
grreat  his  political  embarrassments, 
conld  not  in  decency  abandon  his 
annt  and  cousin.  In  default  of 
action  the  air  began  to  be  filled 
-with  rumours  and  prophecies. 
Scraps  of  rhyme  portending  rebel- 
lion were  scattered  among  the  people 
by  the  priests.  Anne  Boleyn  (the 
concubine,  as  Chapuys  called  her), 
afraid  that  Henry  might  let  Charles 
persuade  him,  endeavoured  by 
similar  means  to  rid  herself  of  her 
dangerous  rivals.  The  King  was 
growing  impatient  for  the  male 
heir  which  he  had  promised  himself. 
'The  concubine  has  bribed  some 
one,'  so  says  Chapuys,  *  to  pretend 
a  revelation  from  God  that  she  can 
conceive  no  children  as  long  as 
Queen  Catherine  and  the  Princess 
are  alive.  I  doubt  not  she  has  made 
the  man  speak  to  the  King.  She 
has  lately  sent  him  to  Cromwell, 
and  she  exclaims  incessantly  that 
the  ladies  are  rebels  and  traitoresses, 
and  that  they  deserve  death.' ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Henrv 
would  have  been  extremely  glad  if 
his    divorced    wife,    and    perhaps 


his  daughter  also,  could  have 
been  removed  by  any  natural  means 
out  of  his  way.  They  were  not 
only  politically  embarrassing,  but 
eminently  dangerous.  Queen  Ca- 
therine was  by  no  means  the  meek 
and  suffering  saint  which  she  has 
been  sometimes  represented.  She 
was  a  high-spirited  woman,  keenly 
conscious  of  her  own  and  her 
daughter's  wrongs.  She  had  already 
implored  the  interference  of  Charles^ 
and  again,  as  we  shall  see,  she  im- 
plored it  still  more  earnestly.  It 
had  been  thought  necessary  to 
separate  her  from  Mary.  In  the 
middle  of  March  the  Princess  was 
ill,  and  Catherine  wrote  earnestly  to 
Chapuys  to  be  permitted  to  take 
charge  of  her.  Dr.  Butts,  the 
King's  physician,  who  was  secretly 
Catherine's  friend,  backed  her  re- 
quest, adding  that  the  Princess's 
disorder  might  prove  dangerous  if 
she  was  longer  parted  from  her 
mother.  The  King,  though  other- 
wise anxious  that  she  should  have 
proper  assistance,  would  not  hear 
of  it.  He  reproached  Butts  with 
disloyalty.  He  said  he  would  take 
good  care  how  he  allowed  those 
two  ladies  to  get  together.  '  The 
Queen  was  of  such  high  mettle 
that  with  her  daughter  at  her  side 
she  might  assemble  a  force  about 
her,  t^e  the  field,  and  make 
war  upon  him  with  as  much  spirit 
as  her  mother  Isabella.'^  He  re- 
fused to  see  the  Princess  himself. 
(Her  illness  after  all,  as  Chapuys 
admitted,  was  not  serious.)  He 
said  she  was  the  worst  enemy  that 
he  had  in  the  world,  and  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble 
which  was  distracting  Christen- 
dom. 


'  Je  ne  revx  onblier  que  ces  jonrs  la  concubine  a  snborne  nng  que  dit  avoir  eu 
revelacion  de  Dieu  qne  estoit 
deux  Dames  seroient  en  yie. 

elle  I'a  envoje  a  Cromwell,  ii^ie  ne  ceeee  de  I'antre  couste  de  dire  qu' 
tiaicteresses  roeritant  la  mort. — Chapuys  k  Granvelle,  Hars  23. 

'  Car  estant  la  Royne  si  haultaine  de  cueur,  luy  Tenant  en  fantasye,  a  I'appuy  de  la 
faTenr  de  la  princesse,  elle  se  pourroit  mectre  an  champs  et  assembler  force  ae  gens  et 
luy  faire  la  guerre  aussi  haidiement  que  fit  la  Boyne  Dona  Elizabeth  sa  mere. — Cnapuys 
k  TEmpereur,  Mars  23. 
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Either  women's  lives  were  held 
cbeap,  or  even  the  Emperor,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  pleased  at  heart 
if  the  ground  of  difi'erence  could  be 
done  away  with  between  himself 
and  his  uncle.  The  Government 
was  preparing  to  give  effect  to  the 
Act  of  Supremacy,  and  the  Prin- 
cess if  offered  the  oath  would 
undoubtedly  refuse  to  take  it. 
Chapuys  had  been  impressing  on 
Cromwell  the  desirableness  of  the 
reconciliation  with  the  Emperor. 
Cromwell,  after  a  little  thought, 
replied  that  Hhe  Emperor  ought 
not  to  let  a  matter  of  such  vast 
importance  to  Christendom  be 
broken  off  for  the  sake  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Princess.  They 
were  but  mortal,  and  the  Princeas's 
death  would  be  no  great  harm  if  it 
would  restore  union  between  Eng- 
land and  the  empire.'  He  spoke 
'  like  Caiaphas,'  Chapuys  said  in 
another  letter.  He  begged  me  to 
think  it  over  when  I  was  alone  and 
at  leisure.^  'The  Council  could 
then  go  forward  and  remedy 
the  troubles  of  Christendom.  The 
interval  before  it  met  could  be 
spent  in  knitting  closer  the  amity 
between  the  two  Sovereigns. 
Cromwell  repeated  that,  although 
the  people  might  murmur,  there 
would  be  neither  danger  nor  hurt 
in  the  Princess's  death,  and  the 
Emperor  had  every  reason  to  take 
that  view  of  it.'  * 

Chapuys  professes  to  have  replied 
to  this  singular  suggestion  'that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  waste 
time  by  dwelling  on  the  incon- 
veniences which  would  arise  from 
the  suspicious  death  of  the  Princess. 
He  would  merely  say  that  he  did  not 


see  how  the  Emperor  could  escape  ib« 
suspicion  of  having  consented  to  ii. 
and  of  having  sold  his  cousin  for 
political  convenience.  This  would 
be  a  stain  on  the  Emperor's  good 
name  which  he  could  not  endure : 
and  even  if  he  could  be  brought  to 
consent^  the  King  ought  not  to  wisL 
it.  He  would  leave  ihe  reaJm  at 
his  death  in  incredible  and  nnex- 
tinguishable  confusion  to  the  ser- 
ous burden  of  his  conscience.'  ^ 

The  Act  of  Supremacy  was  set  is 
motion,  but  not  against  diePrtnccsg. 
As  yet  nothing  was  likely  to  be 
undertaken  against  her  or  her 
mother  without  the  Emperor's  iea^e. 
But  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the 
Bishop  of  Bochester  vreie  in  the 
Tower.  The  Charterhouse  mcmks 
were  preparing  for  martyrdom,  aod 
still  tilie  thunders  of  the  Chuici: 
were  silent.  Charles  held  back 
the  Pope's  hand,  and  Catherine  vis 
in  despair.  She  tried  to  qnickea 
her  nephew's  movements. 

She  wrote  to  him  on  the  8th  of 
April  that  she  had  been  lookicg 
for  the  issue  of  the  sentence,  and 
that  she  had  hoped  by  thst 
time  to  have  sent  him  word  d 
the  good  effects  which  it  had 
wrought.  Gk>d,  for  her  sins  asd 
the  sins  of  others,  had  permitted 
otherwise,  but  in  so  just  a  cause  she 
would  not  be  wanting  to  herself  cor 
would  she  offend  Qod  by  neglectiDg 
to  use  the  help  of  those  who  could 
apply  a  remedy  in  a  case  so  dis- 
astrous. '  I  cannot,  therefore,'  s}ie 
said,  '  but  urge  and  insist  to  joar 
Hajesty,  as  I  have  always  hitherto 
done,  that  you  should  b^ir  in  mind 
our  holy  Catholic  fidth,  and  the 
peril  in  which  this  realm  is  stand- 


*  II  me  dit  que  Vostre  Majeste  ne  se  debvoit  arrester  pour  empescfaer  mtg  si  iDe>t> 
mable  bien  que  produiroit  en  toute  la  CHiretient^  runiou  et  la  bonne  intelligence  d«atre 
Vostre  Ma**  et  le  Roy  son  Maitre  pour  I'afiBiire  des  Eoyne  et  Prinoesse  qui  n^estoieot 
que  morbelles,  et  que  ne  seroit  grande  dommage  de  la  mort  de  la  dicte  Piincesse  an  prts 
de  bien  que  sortiroit  de  la  dicte  union  et  intelligence,  en  quoj  me  prioit  Touloir  coa- 
siderer  quand  seroy  seul  et  desoccup^. 

*  Me  replicquant  de  nouveaulx  quel  dommage  ne  dangier  seroit  que  ladicte  Pnneesse 
feust  morte»  oyres  que  le  peuple  en  murmurast ;  et  quelle  raison  auroit  vostre  Ma**  ea 
faire  cas. 

'  Chapuys  4  TEmpereur,  Mars  23. 
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ing  for  want  of  the  sentence.  I 
entreat  for  it  with  all  niy  energy. 
I  am  a  Christian  womanj  and  stand 
bound  to  sue  for  it  in  the  presence 
of  snch  scenes  as  I  am  obliged  to 
witness.  My  daughter  has  been  ill, 
and  has  not  yet  recovered.  Her 
treatment  is  such  that  were  she 
well  it  would  break  her  constitu- 
tion, far  less  being  sick  can  she 
regain  her  health,  and  if  she  perish 
it  will  be  a  double  sin.  Your  Ma- 
jesty will  think  of  means  to  do  us 
good.  .  .  .  Care  not  for  me.  I  am 
accustomed  to  hear  any  burden, 
but  I  must  let  your  Highness 
understand  that  I  am  as  Job,  wait* 
ing  for  the  day  when  I  must  go  sue 
for  alms  for  the  love  of  God.'  * 

At  Chapuys'  request  the  King 
sent  Dr.  Butts  to  visit  Mary.  Dr. 
Butts  pretended  reluctance,  to 
remove  the  suspicions  which  Henry 
entertained  of  his  loyalty.  He 
went,  however,  and  had  a  private 
interview  with  Queen  Catherine's 
physician,  who  was  already  in 
attendance,  not  so  much  to  consult 
over  the  sickness  of  the  Princess  as 
over  the  disorders  of  the  realm 
and  the  medicines  to  he  used  for 
these. 

*  He  is  a  very  clever  man,'  wrote 
Chapuys,  'and  is  intimate  with  the 
nobles  and  the  Council.  He  says 
that  there  are  but  two  ways  of 
doing  anything  for  the  Queen  and 


Princess  and  the  nation  in  general. 
One  would  be  if  God  pleased  to  visit 
the  King  with  some  little  malady.^ 
He  might  then  reflect  on  his  own 
conduct,  and  listen  more  patiently 
to  remonstrance.  The  other  was 
force,  of  which  he  says  that  the 
King  and  those  who  manage  mat- 
ters stand  in  marvellous  fear.  If  it 
come  to  this,  he  thinks  the  King 
will  be  especially  careful  of  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Queen  and  Princess, 
meaning  to  use  them,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  as  mediatresses 
of  peace.  If  neither  of  these  two 
means  be  tried  he  thinks  their  lives 
are  in  danger.  Your  Majesty,  he 
says,  cannot  know  with  what  ease 
the  King  can  be  overthrown,  twenty 
of  the  principal  noblemen  and  more 
than  a  hundred  knights  being  ready 
to  employ  their  lives,  their  goods, 
their  friends  and  retainers  in  the 
cause,  with  the  least  assistance  in 
the  world  from  your  Majesty. '3 

The  King  carried  a  bold  front  to 
the  danger  with  which  he  knew 
himself  to  be  threatened.  The  sen- 
tence of  deposition  was  daily  ex- 
pected. He  was  determined  to 
exacts  before  it  appeared,  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  Catholic  party 
that  the  Pope  had  no  authority 
over  him  or  them.  The  Charter- 
house  monks  refused  the  oath  and 
were  executed.  More's  and  Fisher's 


'  No  puedo  dexar  de  enojar  y  dar  pena  h  Y'*  Mag^  como  hasta  agora  he  acostombrado, 
ftuplicando  quiera  tener  memoiya  de  nuostm  fe  Catolica  y  del  peligro  que  este  Reyno  esta 
por  falta  della.  Y  esto  pido  tun  alfectaosamente  quanto  puedo,  poique  como  Christiana  soy 
obligada  a  hacerlo,  viendo  la  necesidad  que  yeo  .  .  .  My  hija  a  estado  enferma  y  agora 
no  esta  bien  sana,  y  el  tratamiento  suyo  es  tal  que  basta  para  hacer  enfermo  aun  sano, 
quanto  mas  para  curar  a  enfermo.  .  .  .  Sy,  con  la  manera  que  con  ella  usa,  pereciese, 
jserya  el  pecado  doblado.  Y"  Mag^  pensara  en  remedyo.  ...  No  hay  necesidad  de 
hacer  4  caso  de  my  por  estar  acostumbiada  a  sufrlr  cualquiera  carga,  mas  no  dezare  de 
liacer  saber  a  Y'»  Alteza  que  estoy  como  Job — esperando  el  dya  que  tengo  de  yr  a  pedir 
por  amor  de  Dios  lymosna. — La  Reyna  Caterina  al  Emperador,  Abril  8. 

'  Le  premier  estoit  si  Dieu  rouloit  visiter  ce  Boy  de  quelque  petite  maladie.  The 
words  are  ambiguous.  Dr.  Butts  might  mean  that  the  malady  was  to  be  sent  from 
Hearen ;  but  he  was  speaking  of  methods  by  which  a  particular  state  of  things  might  be 
set  right ;  and  the  woid  *  petite '  looks  as  if  he  thought  the  dimensions  of  the  disease 
might  be  controlled  by  himself. 

•  Affirmant  pour  tout  certain  qu*il  y  avoit  tme  XX  des  principaulx  Seigneurs 
d'Angleterre  et  plus  de  cent  chevaliers  tons  disposes  et  prestes  a  employer  personnea 
biens  amys  et  subjectz  ayant  la  moindre  assistance  du  moude  dc  Y'°  >fa*^-  Chnpi  ja  u 
VEmpereur,  Avril  25. 
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turns  were  coming,  and  if  Chapnys 
was  Tightly  informed  Queen  Anne 
was  using  all  her  influence  to 
persuader  the  Eling  to  extend  the 
same  measure  to  Catherine  and 
Mary. 

*I  am  told  privately,'  he  said, 
*  that  many  times  lately  the  concu- 
bine has  blamed  the  King  for  his  re- 
missness, telling  him  that  it  was  a 
shame  to  himself  and  to  the  realm 
(to  spare  them),  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  punished  as  traitoresses  under 
the  form  of  the  statute.* 

'  The  said  concubine,'  he  con- 
tinued, 'is  prouder  and  haughtier 
than  ever.  She  dares,  as  I  hear,  to 
tell  the  King  that  he  is  as  deeply 
bound  to  her  as  man  can  be  bound 
to  woman,  for  that  she  has  been  the 
cause  of  saving  him  ^m  the  sin  in 
which  he  was  living,  and  that,  more- 
over, through  her  means,  he  would 
be  soon  the  richest  prince  that  ever 
reigned  in  England.'  * 

So  secure  the  unfortunate  woman 
considered  herself  in  her  greatness, 
that  she  claimed  to  direct  the  po- 
litics of  the  realm.  All  her  sym- 
pathies were  with  France :  every 
minister  who  furthered  or  tried  to 
farther  the  Imperial  alliance  fell 
under  her  displeasure,  and  she  was 
unmeasured  in  the  violence  with 
which  she  addressed  them.  Even 
Cromwell,  who  had  been  considered 
her  right  hand,  did  not  feel  himself 
secure.  He  told  Chapuys,  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  that  if  she  knew 
the  familiarity  that  existed  between 
Chapuys  and  himself  she  would  do 
him  an  ill  turn.  She  had  reproached 
him  for  something  three  days  be- 
fore, he  said,  and  had  told  him  then 
that  she  would  see  his  head  taken 
off  his  shoulders;  but  he  had  such 
conMence  in  the  King  his  master 


that  he   did  not  think  she  ccmld 
harm  him. 

Another  thing  Chapujs  leant 
about  her  was  that  she  never  ceased. 
day  or  night,  to  endeavour  to  hrinz 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  into  disgrace 
with  the  King — ^perhaps  because  lu 
was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  freelr 
of  her  character ;'  perhaps  becaaK 
Cromwell  wished  to  break  thepow? 
of  the  great  nobles,  and  was  com- 
mencing with  the  chief  amoc; 
them. 

At  this  crisis  the  Pope,  with  i 
rashness  and  timidity  which  iren 
equally  impolitic,  while  he  stilJ  witfe. 
held  the  Bull  of  Deposition,  irhicl 
was  to  have  been  the  signal  for  i 
rising,  created  Fisher,  who  was  d^. 
fying  the  Act  of  Supremacj  in  h 
Tower,  a  cardinal.  The  King,  meet 
ing  defiance  with  defiance,  said  tiji 
if  Fisher  was  to  have  a  red  hstb 
would  send  his  head  to  Borne  to 
have  it  fitted  on.     Commissiocers 
were  sent  instantly  to  require  tl» 
submission  of  the  Bishop  asd  Sn 
Thomas  More.     They  both  refiisei 
Fisher  was  executed  first  and  tlies 
More,  and  the  indignation  andfearof 
the  Catholic  party  rose  to  fever  heat 
The  London  populace,  who  were  oi 
the  King's  side,  increased  their  fiin 
by  bringing  out  a  mystery  plar,  ii 
which  the  principal  feature  was  the 
beheading  of   recalcitrant  priests. 
The  King,  as  if  to  goad  them  ioto 
madness,  came  up  from  Windsor  to 
be  present  at  the  performance. 

Either  Sandys  or  Daity  again 
implored  Chapuys  to  ronse  the  Em- 
peror from  hia  inaction,  and  to  per- 
suade him,  if  hewoulddonomore,ftt 
least  to  permit  the  issae  of  the  finii 
of  Deposition.  Something,  ther  in- 
sisted, must  be  done  with  speed,  or 
the  modern  preachers  and  prelates 


*  A  quoy  poussera  de  tout  son  pouroir  la  concubine  que  nagueres  a  plasiflua  ra» 
affirm^  et  mculpS  audict  Roy  que  ce  luy  estoit  hont«  ct  a  tout  le  Boyaulme  qn'elles  seroieni 
pugnies  comme  traicteresses  a  la  forme  des  statutz. 

.    •  Chapuys  a  TEmpereur,  Mai  8. 

•  Bien  me  Ton  certifie  de  bon  lieu  que  ladicte  Dame  ne  cessoit  nuyt  ne  joor  p<»r 
mectre  en  disgrace  du  Roy  le  Due  de  Norfolk.  Ne  s^ay  si  c'est  pour  ce  qu'il  parielibenl** 
ment  d'elle,  ou  que  Cromwell  veuillant  abaisser  les  grands  veuille  commencer  a  lay 
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would  corrupt  the  whole  nation.  The 
clergy  would  furnish  money  for 
the  beginning  of  the  insurrection, 
and  means  would  be  found  also  to 
plunder  the  Eoug's  treasury.* 

The  Princess  Mary  still  wished 
to  escape  abroad,  that  she  might  be 
out  of  the  way  when  the  rebellion 
broko  out.  She  harassed  Chapuys 
continually  with  entreaties  to  pro- 
vide her  with  means.  After  More's 
execution,  also,  it  seemed  but  too 
likely  that  her  own  life  would 
not  be  spared.  Chapuys  could  not 
bring  himself  to  allow  her  to 
run  any  risk.  Cromwell,  who,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  spoken 
like  Caiaphas,  really  wished  to 
save  her,  believed  her  best  pro- 
tection would  be  in  some  marriage 
abroad,  to  which  the  King  might 
consent.  Chapuys,  however,  con- 
sidered that  the  King,  being  under 
the  influence  of  Anne,  would  never 
be  persuaded  to  allow  it.  *  If  the 
concubine  is  to  be  believed,*  he 
wrote  in  deep  despondency,  *  the 
doivnj  wUl  cost  hut  little,  far  she  is 
crying  incessantly  to  the  King  that 
he  does  neither  loell  nor  prudently 
in  alloivvng  the  Queen  and  Princess 
to  live,  seeing  they  have  deserved 
death  far  more  than  those  who  have 
been  executed,  and  are  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble,*^ 

After  More's  death  the  King 
went  on  progress,  and  Chapuys 
could  not  spe«3c  too  bitterly  of  the 
favour  with  which  he  was  received 


by  the  people.  He  won  the  hearts 
of  the  towns  by  enriching  them 
with  grants  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
monasteries.  He  carried  preachers 
with  him  who  attracted  large  au- 
diences; and  audiences,  strange  to 
say,  which  let  themselves  be  per- 
suaded that  the  King  was  doing 
right. 

'  He  is  on  the  borders  of  Wales,* 
reported  the  ambassador,  '  hunting 
and  visiting  the  country,  and  all  to 
gain  the  hearts  of  the  people.  For 
this  he  uses  all  imaginable  means, 
and  I  am  told  that  a  good  part  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  districts  where 
he  has  been,  afber  hearing  the 
Court  preachers,  are  abused  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  inspired  by  God 
into  separating  from  his  brother's 
wife.  They  are  but  a  set  of  idiots. 
They  will  return  soon  enough  to 
the  truth  when  there  are  any  signs 
of  a  change.'  ^   ^ 

A  feature  in  the  expected  Bull  of 
Deposition  was  to  be  a  clause  for- 
bidding all  Catholic  nations  to  hold 
intercourse  with  the  English  who 
continued  obedient  to  the  King. 
At  that  moment  Henry  distrusted 
the  disposition  of  France  towards 
him  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the 
Empire.  Catherine  had  entreated 
the  regent  Mary  to  use  her  influ- 
ence with  her  sister  the  French 
Queen  to  bring  Francis,  as  she 
cynically  said,  to  show  himself  a 
true  friend  of  his  brother  of  Eng- 
land, by  assisting  in  delivering  him 


'  Le  bon  vieulx   sieur  dont  ay  cydevant  escript  a  V'*  Ma*"  m'onvoya  Tautre  jour 
son   cousin  ainsi  qii'il  vouloit  partir  pour  s'en  aller  en  sa  maison,   et  me  prie  de 

[word  illegible]   et  plusicurs  autres  de  vouloir  soliciter  devers   V'«  Ma**  la 

impetracion  des  executoriales  ....  et  que  ce  moyennant  que  Vostre  Ma*"  n'auroit 
commodite  ou  volunte  de  faire  autre  assistance,  il  pensoit  qu'il  y  auroit  moyen  de  bien 
tost  y  remedier,  pour  reu  que  les  dictes  executoriales  ne  tardent,  cap  autrement  les 
modernes  pr^heurs  et  prelatz  subverteront  tout  le  peuple.  II  dit  d'arantage  qu*il  pense 
que   les  ecclesiastiques   foumiroyent  pour  le  commencement,  et  que  eependant  bien 


ot  Bi  la  concubine  est  de  croyre,  le  dot  ne  coutera  pas  beauooup,  ear  elle  ne  cesse  de 
cryer  apres  ledict  Roy  gu'il  ne  fait  bien  ny  prudemment  de  sufrir  vivre  leedictes  Boyn4 
et  Frincesse  qui  meritoient  trop  plus  la  mort  que  eeulx  qui  ont  este  executes  et  qu'elles 
estoient  cause  de  tout — Chapuys  k  I'Empereur,  Jnillet  15. 
'  Chapuys  k  rEmpereur  Aonat  10. 
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from  a  state  of  sin,^  and  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  she   had  not 
been    wholly    nnsnccessful.       The 
effect  of  the  sentence,  if  it  destroyed 
the  commerce  of  the   English  by 
catting    off*    their    commnnication 
with  the  Continent,  was  seriously 
feared.     And  it  was  for  this  reason, 
and  for  the  impulse  which  it  would 
thus  lend  to  the  intended  rebellion, 
that  the  issue  of  it  was  so  earnestly 
pressed*     The  harvest  had  failed. 
Thera  was   likelihood    of   famine, 
and  as  Cromwell  acknowledged  to 
Chapuys,   the  Bull  if    obeyed    in 
earnest  in  France  and  by  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Emperor  would  create 
the  greatest  distress  and  confusion. 
The   Gteraldines  were  in  rebellion 
in  Ireland.     'Your  Majesty  would 
not    belieye,'   Chapuys  wrote    on 
September  6,  *•  how  continually  I 
am  importuned  on  all  sides  for  the 
issue  of  the  censures.     They  think 
here  now  that   that  alone  would 
suffice  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the 
disorder  here.' 

Again,  on  the  25  th,  to  Granvelle: 

£rex7  man  of  any  position  here  is  in 
despair  at  the  Pope's  hesitaUoiii  and  at  the 
intercourse  being  allowed  to  continue  with 
Flanders  and  Spain.  If  means  be  not  taken 
promptly  there  will  be  no  longer  hope, 
either  for  the  good  ladies  whose  lives  are 
in  danger,  or  for  religion,  which  is  going 
daily  to  destruction.  Things  are  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  in  various  places  they 
now  preach  against  the  sacrament.  The 
Emperor,  as  the  first  Prince  in  Christendom, 
is  bound  to  interfere.  He  can  do  as  much 
good  by  coming  here  as  ever  he  did  in 
Africa,  with  far  greater  ease,  and  with  in- 
comparably more  political  advantage.' ' 


The  Emperor,  entangled  for  the 
present  in  a  war  with  the  Turk&, 
and    with    a    fresh   quarrel    with 
France  impending  over  him  in  Italy, 
had,  unfortunately  for  the  hopes  of 
the  Catholics,  no  leisure  to  attend 
to  these  English  matters.     He  was 
unwilling  to  allow  the  sentence  to 
come  out  before  he  was  prepared  to 
act  upon  it.     For  his  own  subjects* 
sake  he  did  not  wish  their  trade 
with  London  to  be  indefinitely  sus- 
pended, nor  would  he,  if  he  oooM 
help    it,   show    disrespect    tq   the 
Papal  censures  by  allowing  them  to 
be  disregarded.      Granvelle  wrote 
that  he  was  horrified  at  the  enor- 
mity    of   Henry's    conduct.      He 
was    confident    that    CK)d    would 
punish  him.      But  for  himself^  he 
said,  he  was  so  much  occupied  that 
he  had  scarcely  time  to  bresthe, 
and  both  he  and  his  master  oqb- 
tinned  to  hope  for  a  reconciliadoo, 
and  to  imagine  that  sooner  or  hkt 
matters  would  be  settled  peacefbDj 
by  diplomacy.* 

Before  Granvelle's  despatch  ooold 
have  arrived  in  England  the  Qneen 
and  Princess  were  in  a  fever  of  h(^ 
and  expectation.  It  is  necessary  to 
attend  particularly  to  the  letters 
which  follow,  for  however  craellj 
they  had  been  used  they  were  still 
English  subjects,  and  although  thej 
may  be  acquitted  in  point  of  con- 
science for  almost  any  measure  to 
which  they  might  have  recourse  to 
right  themselves,  yet  to  move  di- 
rectly in  their  own  persons  to  bring 
about  invasion  and  insurrection  was 


'  Guando  se  vyese  con  la  Senora  Beyna  an  hermana  despues  de  dadas  mys  afi^nosas 
encomiendas  rogarle  de  mi  parte  quisiese  tener  mencion  de  my  con  el  Christianiasimi)  B«t 
8U  marido  y  hacer  qoanto  pudiese  ser  que  le  sea  buen  amygo  al  Rey  my  Senor  pnxi- 
rando  de  quitarle  del  pecado  en  que  esta. — La  Kcyna  Cn^erina  a  la  Beyna  Ifaiia, 
viii  de  Agosto. 
'  Chapuys  a  GrauTelle,  Septembre  25. 

'  Granvelle  adds  a  passage  about  Cranmer  which  deserves  attention : 
Ne  yeulz  je  delaisser  de  yous  dire  ces  deux  mots,  que  je  mVsbahj-s  fort  des  tenrf» 
estranges  que  comme  Ton  a  entendu  du  Court  de  Rome  tient  I'Archeresque  de  Ciicter- 
bury,  mesmes  en  I'affaire  des  Royne  et  Frincesse  d*Angleterre ;  attend  n  que  duraot  le 
temps  qu*il  estoit  resident  en  cost  Court,  il  blamoit  mirablement  ce  que  le  Roy  d'An^e- 
terre  son  maistre  et  ses  autres  ministres  faisoient  en  TafiBure  du  diroree  en  contre  les- 
dittes  Royne  et  Frincesse.  Mais  je  voye  qu*il  a  bien  changS  d*opinion ;  selon  que  awst 
plnsieurs  en  escriprent  estrangement.  .  .—Minute  d'une  Icttre  du  Seigneur  de  Gnnrvllf 
escrite  k  Eustace  Chapuys,  26  Septembre. 
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really  tsreason,  and  (since  if  she  did 
not  know  what  thej  were  doing 
she  oonid  nob  bnt  sospect  it)  this 
explains,  if  it  does  not  justify,  the 
eagerness  of  Anne  and  her  friends 
to  hare  them  pat  oat  of  the  way. 

The  Princess  Mary  then,  some 
time  in  Ootoher,  wrote  to  Granyelle 
thus: 

The  state  of  affiiin  is  pitiable  and  worse 
than  wretched.  Things  will  fall  to  min 
and  total  perdition,  unless  his  Mi^esty,  for 
the  service  of  God,  the  welfare  and  repose 
of  Christendom,  the  honour  of  the  King  my 
father,  and  compassion  for  the  poor  afflictea 
souls  here,  will  take  brief  order  and  apply 
the  remedy:  as  1  hope  and  feel  assured 
that  h.  wJ  do  if  only  ^e  bo  thoroughly  in- 
fonned  of  what  has  taken  place  here.  Oc- 
cupied as  he  has  been  in  his  no  less  sacred 
than  necessary  expedition  to  Tunis,  he  will 
haye  been  unable  to  realise  the  character, 
the  weight,  the  importance,  the  danger  of 
the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed. 
The  whole  truth  cannot  be  told  in  letters, 
and  therefore  I  would  have  you  despatch 
one  of  your  people  to  his  Majesty  to  in- 
form him  of  everything,  and  to  suppli- 
cate him,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  my 
mother  and  myself,  for  the  honour  of 
God,  and  for  other  respects  as  well,  to 
attend  to  our  condition  and  make  provision 
for  us.  In  so  doing  he  will  perform  a  ser- 
vice most  agreeable  to  Almighty  God,  nor 
will  he  acquire  less  fiime  and  glory  to  him- 
self than  in  the  conquest  of  Tunis  or  in  all 
his  African  expeditions.' 

Except  by  forbearance  and  per« 
suasion — ^the  means  which  he  was 
abeady  trying,  and  was  driying 
Mary's  friends  into  despair  by  per- 
sisting in  them — there  were  bat  two 
ways  in  which  the  Emperor  conld 
interfere  snccessfnlly:  either  by  de- 
claring war  and  sending  oyer  an 
army,  or  by  catting  off  all  comma- 
nication  between  his  own  sabjects 
and  the  English,  and  thas  precipi- 
tating no  less  certainly  either 
war,  or  rebellion,  or  both.  The 
allasion  to  Tanis  points  to  an 
armed  expedition.  Bnt,  in  either 
case,  had  this  letter  &illen  into  an 


enemy's  hands,  the  writer  of  it  coald 
hardly  haye  escaped  an  indictment 
for  high  treason,  and  had  she  been 
tried  she  wonld  not  haye  escaped 
conyiction. 

Qneen  Catherine  addressed  her- 
self immediately  to  the  Pope. 
Whether  the  Emperor  moyed  or 
not,  the  Pope  coald,  at  any  rate, 
issae  his  Ball.  A  saccessfnl  rising 
in  England  in  defence  of  the  Chnrch 
conld  hardly  be  looked  for  while 
the  Chnrch  itself  continaed  silent. 

Most  holy  and  most  blessed  Father  [she 
wrote],  I  kiss  your  Holiness's  hands.    My 
letters  have  been  full  of  importunities  and 
complaints,  and  thus  have  been  more  calcu- 
lated to  give  you  pain  than  pleasure.  I  have 
therefore  for  some  time  ceased  to  write  to 
your  Holiness  or  to  petition  you,  though  I 
have  burdened  my  conscience  by  silence,  to 
pay  more  attention  to  what  is  passing  in  this 
realm.  I  have  but  one  satisfaction  in  thinking 
of  these  tilings.  I  have  never  ceased  to  thank 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  having  appointed 
— ^noW  in  a  time  when  Christendom  is  in 
such  straits — a  vicar  like  your  Holiness,  of 
whom  from  all  sides  I  hear  so  much  good. 
Gh)d  in  His  mercy  has  preserved  you  for 
this  hour.    Once  more,  therefore,  like  an 
obedient  child  of  the  Holy  See,  as  all  my 
ancestors  have  been,  I  do  entreat  you  to 
bear  in  special  memory  this  r<*alm,  the 
King    my    lord    and    husband,    and    my 
daughter.    Your  Holiness  and  all  Chris- 
tendom know  what  things  are  done  here, 
with  how  great  offlbnce  to  God,  how  great 
scandal  to  the  world,  how  great  reproach 
to  your  Holiness.     If  a  remedy  be  not 
shortly  applied  there  will  be  no  end  to  oon- 
denming  souls  and  to  makin|p  martyrs.  The 
good  will  be  constant  and  will  suffer.    The 
lukewarm,  seeing  none  to  aid  them,  may 
possibly  fall,  and  the  rest  will  stray  out  of 
the  way  hke  sheep  that  have  lost  their 
shepherd.    I  lay  these  things  before  your 
Holiness,  because  I  know  not  anyone  on 
whose  conscience  the  martyrdom  of  these 
holy  and  virtuous  persons  and  the  ruin  of 
so  many  souls  ought  to  lie  more  heavily 
than  on  yours,  in  that  your  Holiness  neg- 
lects to  encounter  so  great  an  evil,  which 
the  Devil,  as  we  see,  has  sown  among  us. 

I  write  frankly  to  your  Holiness  for  the 
discharge  of  my  own  conscience,  as  to  one 
who,  as  I  hope,  can  feel  [with  me]  and  my 


'  £t  luy  supplier  de  la  part  de  la  Boyne  ma  mere  et  myenne,  en  I'honneur  de  Dieu  et 
pour  aultres  respects  que  dessus  vouloit  entendre  et  pourveoyr  aux  affiures  dycy,  en  quoy 
fera  tres  agreable  service  a  Dieu  et  n'en  acquerra  moins  de  voz  et  gloire  qu*en  la  conquests 
de  Thunis  et  de  toute  Taffaire  Afrique. — ^De  la  Princesse  d'Angleterre  a  I'Ambassadeur^ 
Octobre  1535. 
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daughter  the  deaths  of  these  holy  men.  It 
is  a  XDOumful  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that 
we  shall  follow  them  in  the  manner  of  our 

torments [a  fiaw  wotds  are  here 

iUi^gible]  otherwise  we  shall  sing  Gloria 
in  Excelsis  Deo.  And  so  I  end,  waiting 
for  the  remedy  from  God  and  from  your 
Holiness ;  and  may  it  come  speedily,  else 
the  time  will  be  past  Our  Lord  defend 
your  Holiness*s  person.' 

Accompanying  these  letters  waa 
a  long  passionate  address  ^m 
Ghapu  js  to  Charles  himself,  begg^g 
him  in  the  name  of  the  great  Catholic 
party  to  strike  in  without  farther 
hesitation.  The  execution  of  More 
and  Fisher,  the  sappression  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  femine  from 
the  failure  of  harvest  had  combined 
to  create  an  opportunity  which 
might  never  retorn.  If  the  Empe- 
ror declared  himself  at  once  he 
would  have  the  whole  country  at 
his  side,  and  the  King  would  fall 
without  a  blow.* 

The  Emperor,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  otherwise  decided,  but  his  re- 
solution was  not  known  to  Chapnys 
before  iTirovember,  and  in  England 
generally  was  not  known  at  aU. 
Both  the  Court  and  the  Catholics 
were  expecting  to  hear  any  day  that 
the  Bull  was  out  and  that  Charles 
had  undertaken  the  execution  of  it, 
and  the  fever  of  fear  and  hope  and 
distrust  and  suspicion  may  eanily 
be  imagined.  At  such  a  time  infi- 
nite lies  would  be  inevitably  flying, 
and  reports  of  any  kind  coming 
from  people  Hving  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement  must  be  received 
with  the  greatest  hesitation.  On 
one  point,  however,  there  was  a 
persistence  and  uniformity  in  the 
accounts  which  were  carried  to 
Chapuys.  The  danger  of  Cafiherine 
and  Mary  was  every  hour  increas- 
ing, and  the  person  who  was  most 
assiduously  urging  their  death  was 


Aone  Boleyn.  Anneand  heorfiieQds 
knew  wall  that  an  insnrrection  which 
restored  Catherine  to  her  iBok  u 
Queen  would  be  the  certain  signal 
of  their  own  destraction.  PdliticKUtt 
knew  that  the  Ufe  of  the  Prinoess 
Mary  was  essential  to  the  sucoess 
of  either  rebellion  or  invBaion.  The 
people  would  have  no  heart  to  over- 
throw the  Government  unless  they 
had  some  one  to  take  the  E[ing*s 
place.  If  Mary  was  remowed  tkm 
was  not  a  person  on  whom  the 
nobles  could  agree  as  a  snocessor  to 
the  crown ;  and  Charles,  though  he 
might  risk  an  invasion  to  maintiuTi 
his  aunt  and  cousin,  w^onld  acaroely 
venture  it  to  avenge  &eir  exeentiOB, 
unless  he  saw  his  way  to  some  aib- 
sequent  settlement. 

Thus  we  read  wi&ont  surprise, 
and  with  no  difficulty  in  beHenig 
it,  that  on  November  6  Cfaapayi 
learnt  from  the  Marchioness  of 
Exeter  that  the  King  had  deter- 
mined the  two  poor  ladies  sfaoald 
either  break  or  bend.  He  hid 
been  heard  to  say  to  one  of  his 
most  intimate  advisers  that  Be 
would  endure  no  longer  the  akm 
and  anxiety  which  the  Qneen  aiid 
Princess  caused  hinu  PkrliameBl 
was  about  to  meet,  and  the  maiii^ 
should  then  be  considered.  He 
swore  peremptorily  that  he  wonld 
wait  no  further.' . 

The  Marchioness  said  iiiat  ha 
information  was  as  tnie  as  Oie  Go. 
speL  She  bade  Chapnys  for  God*s 
sake  let  the  Emperor  know  it^  and 
beg  him  in  pity  to  do  something  for 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  obiigv 
tions  of  his  relationahip. 

The  influence  at  work  witii 
Henry,  Chapuys  explained  more 
particularly  and  emphatically  to 
Granvelle. 

^What  I  have    written    to  his 


'  La  Eeyna  Catherina  k  Sn*  Sant',  Ottubre  lo. 

^  Chapuys  a  TEinpereur,  Octobre  1 3. 

*  Tout  a  cest  instant  la  Marquise  do  Exeter  m'a  envoy^  dire  que  ce  Boy  a  dciuigs- 
ment  dit  a  ses  plus  prirez  cocseilliers  qu'il  no  vouloit  plus  demeurer  en  [les]  facheoaps 
cvainctos  et  pesements  qu'il  aroit  de  long  temps  eu  a  cause  des  Boj^ne  etPxineeaBe;  ct 
qu'ilz  regardassent  a  ce  prochain  Parlement  Ten  faire  quicte,  jurant  bien  et  1 
obstinemeut  qu'il  n'actendoit  plus  longuement  de  y  pourvoir.— 1  rEmpare«r,  ITov.  6L 
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Majesty,'  lie  said,  *  is  but  too  time ; 
and  I  believe  this  she'dcvil  of  a  con* 
cnbine^  {ceste  diablesse  de  concubine) 
'  Ml  never  rest  till  she  has  made  an 
^md,  and  is  quit  of  these  unhajppy 
ladies.  She  toorks  Unoards  it  by  all 
maginahle  inea/ns.'  * 

A  fortnight  later  he  wrote  in  the 
same  strain.  *  The  Marchioness  of 
Exeter  has  been  with  me  in  dis- 
guise and  repeated  her  warning. 
.  .  .  .  The  concubine  who  has 
conspired  the  death  of  the  said  ladies, 
th{id:s  of  nothing  hut  to  get  them 
despatched.  It  is  she  who  com^ 
mands  atid  governs  ally  and  the 
King  will  not  contradict  her.  The 
oase  is  most  dangerous.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  as  I  have  already  written, 
that  he  will  make  his  Parliament 
and  the  estates  of  the  realm  the 
partners,  and,  as  it  were,  the  authors 
of  his  misdeeds ;  that  by  this  means 
losing  hope  of  pardon  and  mercy 
from  your  Majesty,  they  may  be 
the  more  resolute  at  all  hazards  to 
defend  themselves.** 

Negotiations  had  been  going  for- 
ward for  a  permanent  settlement  be- 
tween France  and  the  Empire.  Had 
they  been  successful,  as  at  one  time 
appeared  likely,  the  Emperor  would 
in  all  probability  have  now  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  which  were 
pressed  upon  him.  It  was  not  to  be, 
however.  France  was  determined 
to  have  the  Duchy  of  Milan :  the 
Emperor  could  not  bring  himself  to 
part  with  it.  Francis  was  again  at 
Henry's  feet  soliciting  his  alliance, 
and  Charles  could  not  venture  the 
risk  of  driving  them  into  a  combi- 


nation against  him.  The  Euglisk 
Parliament,  whatever  might  be  the 
cause,  stood  by  the  King  in  all  his 
darkest  measures.  The  Peers,  who 
were  oflfering  him  their  services, 
were  part  of  that  Parliament,  and 
attempted  no  opposition  there.  How 
could  he  trust  their  constancy  in 
the  field  when  they  showed  so  Httle 
resolution  in  the  Senate  House  ?  He 
refused  to  believe  that  the  danger 
was  as  great  or  the  King  as  inhu- 
man as  Chapuys  represented. 

*  What  you  tell  me,'  he  wrote  to 
Chapuys,  '  is  a  thing  too  cruel  and 
too  horrible  to  credit.  The  King 
cannot  be  so  unnatural  as  to  put  to 
death  his  wife  and  his  daughter.' 
The  threat  of  doing  it  can  be  in- 
tended only  to  frighten  them  into 
compliance.* 

'  They  must  not  take  the  oath,' 
he  continued,  *'  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided ;  but  if  the  peril  is  real,  and 
there  is  no  other  means  of  escape, 
you  must  tell  them  from  me  that 
they  must  give  way.  An  oath  so 
sworn  cannot  prejudice  them.* 

The  knot  was  cut,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned Queen  Catherine,  in  a  man- 
ner utterly  unforeseen.  She  was 
not  old — she  was  still  under  fifty ; 
her  health  had  been  good,  consi- 
dering what  she  had  suffered,  and 
during  the  autumn  she  had  been 
unusually  well.  Bumours  reached 
London  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember that  something  was  wrong 
with  her,  but  no  great  attention  was 
paid  to  them.  Chapuys,  on  the 
30th,  had  a  stormy  interview  with 
Henry.     The  King  said  that  he  was 


'  EUe  ne  cesscra  jamais  jiisques  elle  ait  une  fin  et  aoit  qnicte  de  ces  pauvres  Dames  s 
<ji3oy  elle  travaille  par.  tous  les  moyens  qu'elle  peut  imaginer. — Chapuys  k  G-ranyelle, 
Nov.  6. 

'  Davantage  la  concubine  qui  .  .  .  aconjur^eetconspireelamortdosdictesDames  .  .  . 
ne  pense  en  rien  tant  que  de  les  faire  despecher.  Est  celle  qui  commando  et  gouveme  le 
tout  et  alaquelle  ledict  Roy  no  sauroit  contredire.  Le  cas  est  fort  dangereux  ....  est 
do  sVn  doubter  il  vouldra  comme  j'ay  deja  escript  faire  participans  comme  auteurs  de 
telz  mesfaictz  cculx  de  son  Parlement  et  estatz  du  Royaulme ;  a  fin  que  par  ce  moyen 
perdant  I'cjspoir  de  la  clemence  et  misericorde  de  V'^Ma**  toutefois  fussent  plus  determinez 
a  se  defendre. — Chapuys  k  I'Empereur,  Nov.  23. 

^  Cost  chose  tant  cruelle  et  horrible  quo  nul  pust  achever  de  croyre  que  ledict  Roy 
furit  tant  desnjiturel  que  de  faire  mourir  lesdictcs  Dames  sesfemme  et  flUe. — L'Empereur 
a  Chapuys,  Nov.  29. 
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entreated  by  France  to  join  in  a 
league  against  the  Emperor,  and  he 
feared  that  for  his  own  safety  he 
might  be  driven  to  comply.  '  The 
Emperor  had  behaved  to  him  with 
the  most  inconceivable  ingratitude, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  a  woman 
had  occasioned  him  infinite  trouble. 
The  Pope  himself  had  confessed 
that  the  Emperor  had  compelled 
him  by  force  and  menace  to  take 
the  part  which  he  had  done  about 
the  divorce.*  * 

While  the  King  was  speaking, 
news  came  in  from  Kimbolton  that 
the  Queen's  illness  had  taken  an 
alarming  form  and  that  her  life 
was  in  imminent  danger.  Henry 
said  coldly  that  ^  her  death  might 
remove  the  grounds  of  difference 
with  the  Emperor.' ' 

He  had  never  concealed  that  on 
general  grounds  he  would  prefer 
the  Imperial  alliance  to  the  French, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  return  to 
it  as  soon  as  Charles  would  cease 
£0  support  Catherine's  cause. 

The  Queen,  Chapuys  thought, 
could  scarcely  be  so  ill  as  the  mes- 
senger reported.  He  prepared, 
however,  to  go  immediately  to  Kim- 
bolton, and  he  asked  permission  to 
take  the  Princess  Mary  with  him. 
Henry  gave  him  an  ambiguous 
answer.  He  was  deeply  suspicious, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  not  without 
reason.  He  said  he  would  think  of 
it,  and  must  wait  till  he  had  heard 
more,  or  words  to  that  effect.^ 

The  alarming  account,  however, 
proved  too  well  founded.  The 
Queen  lingered  for  a  few  weeks. 
On  December  13  she  wrote  her 
last  letter  to  the  Emperor.  Her 
handwriting,    usually    remarkably 


bold  and  powerful,  had  becoop 
feeble  and  tremulous,  and  in  tb^ 
staggering  and  barely  legible  liiit^ 
I  make  out  with  difficulty  onlj  tha: 
she  expected  something  desperate 
to  be  attempted  against  her  in  tbe 
approaching  Parliament,  wbick 
would  be  a  scandal  to  the  vorid 
and  her  own  and  her  daQghter's 
destruction. 

After  this  there  are  no  more 
traces  of  her  pen.  On  the  seventlr 
of  January  she  died.  One  cnrks 
circumstance  is  mentioned  about  ber 
death.  Chapuys  writes  that  wbei 
in  extremis  she  declared  to  her  phy- 
sician qu'elle  n'avoit  onoqnes  ere 
cogneu  du  Prince  Arthnr,  mk  'a 
marisson  et  trouble  le  Iny  fit  oq- 
blier.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  her  (ktL 
occurring  at  such  a  time,  so  oppor- 
tunely, should  be  attributed  in  tk 
excited  state  of  feeling  to  fool  plij. 
Although  the  most  energetic  M 
of  the  nation  had  gone  along  witb 
the  King  in  the  revolt  from  tl* 
Papacy,     Queen     Catherine  kd 
always  retained  their  respect  ieI 
affection.     They  admired  her  cla- 
racter,  they  pitied  her  sufferinei 
and  there  were  few  English  of  mj 
creed  who  did  not  believe  in  tbei: 
hearts    that    the    claims   of  ^^ 
Princess  Mary  on  the  snccessioa 
were    superior    to    those  of  tie 
daughter  of  Anne.      It  was  do  l6«> 
inevitable  that  the  rival  who  ws^ 
universally  believed  to  have  been 
instigating  the  King  to  pnt  Catfc^ 
rine  and  Mary  to  death  shonld  no? 
be  charged  with  having  aoceleraiai 
the  event  which  she  so  much  desired 
by  unlawful  means.     Anne  Bolep 
was   supposed    to   have  poisonfti 


dire 


'  Et  que  Tostre  Ma*»  luy  avoit  use  de  la  plus  grande  ingratihide  que  Tod  s?ir«^ 
ire,  sollcitant  a  I'appetit  d'une  femme,  tant  de  choses  centre  luy,  que  Iny  iToit  ^ 
innumeiables  maux  et  facheries,  et  de  telle  importance  que  rostre  Ma*"  par  meMS» 
et  force  avoit  fait  donner  la  sentence  contre  luy  comroe  le  mesme  Papo  TaFoit  conftsse. 

'  Disant  davantage  que  cela  serait  oster  Tempeschement  que  mectrojent  les  scmpaJs 
<»ntre  V"  Ma*«  et  luy. 


■  Ce  qu'il  refusa  de  prime  face,  et  luy  ayant  fait  quelques  rpmonstiances  il  dit  \^ 

iroit  ariz.-— Chapuys  a  TEmpereur,  Nor.  30. 


hien  il  y  penseroit  et  auroit 

*  Chapuys  to  Granvelle,  Janvier  21. 
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Oatberine,  and  to  meditate  sending 
heir  daughter  after  her  on  the  same 
road. 

Chapnjs,  in  describing  Cathe- 
rine's death  to  his  master,  said  that 
it  was  in  all  respects  a  terrible 
business;  'especially,'  he  wrote, 
'  because  I  fear  the  good  Princess 
^wrill  never  wear  mourning.  The  con- 
cuhine  will  save  her  the  trouble^  as 
she  has  long  time  threatened;  that  is, 
^he  will  have  her  JcUled.^  'Indeed,' 
be  added,  '  this  is  to  be  feared,  un- 
less speedj  means  be  taken.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  comfort  and  console 
tb.e  Princess.  I  have  many  times 
asked  the  physician  if  he  suspected 
poison.  He  said  he  feared  it, 
for  the  Queen  had  never  been 
well  after  she  had  drunk  some 
W^elsh  beer ;  but  it  must  have  been 
a  slow  poison  and  cunningly  com- 
posed, for  he  admitted  that  he  had 
seen  no  signs  of  poison  pure  and 
simple,  and  on  ihe  opening  the 
body  he  would  have  found  traces 
of  it.' » 

In  a  more  composed  condition  of 
the  public  mind  a  rumour  which 
was  probably  without  a  shadow  of 
foundation  would  soon  have  died 
away.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
impassioned  animosity  suspicion 
tamed  to  certainty.  The  physician 
who  at  first  acknowledged  that  he 
bad  found  no  decided  symptoms, 
assured  himself  on  a  second  exami- 
nation of  the  body  that  there  was 
no  room  for  doubt.  Eveiy  other 
organ  was  sound  and  healtny,  but 
the  heart  was  black.  The  crime 
was  but  too  certainly  proved.* 

The  King  was  not  suspected. 
Dark  as  was  Chapuys'  opinion  of 
Henry,  he  never  dreamt  for  a 
moment  that  he  would  have  con- 
sented to  or  prompted  murder.  All 
was  charged  upon  the  miserable 


Anne ;  and  as  it  had  fared  with  the 
mother  so  he  was  assured  it  would 
fare  with  the  daughter.  Charles's 
letter,  advising  that  the  Queen  and 
Princess  should  yield  at  the  last 
extremity,  reached  the  ambassador 
while  his  grief  and  his  horror  were 
fresh.  The  Queen  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  further  trouble.  The  Prin- 
cess remained,  however,  and  Cha- 
puys could  not  contemplate  without 
alarm  the  probable  result  of  her 
compliance. 

Not  only  was  there  the  objection, 
admitted  by  Charles  himself,  that 
infinite  numbers  of  people  would 
lose  heart  when  they  saw  her  yield, 
and  would  follow  tne  new  heresy, 
but  there  was  another  and  a  worse 
possibility  which  the  Emperor  had 
not  anticipated.  The  danger 
would  no  longer  be  that  the  King 
would  proceed  by  way  of  law  to 
punish  the  Princess  for  disobe- 
dience. It  would  rather  lie  con- 
cealed behind  a  show  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  a  colour  of  kind  treat- 
ment. 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  King,' 
Chapuys  said,  'but  of  the  concu- 
bine. She  has  often  sworn  that 
the  ladies  should  both  die,  and, 
unless  the  King  change  his  mind 
and  check  her  lest  the  realm  bo 
set  on  fire,  she  will  never  rest  till 
she  has  accomplished  her  desire  or 
while  either  of  them  remains  alive. 
.  .  .  She  will  have  better  means 
and  opportunities  than  before  to 
execute  her  accursed  purpose  and 
give  the  Princess  poison.  There 
will  be  the  less  distrust,  and  she 
will  think  it  can  be  done  without 
exciting  suspicion,  for  the  Princess 
having  yielded  to  the  King's  plea- 
sure, and  having  been  reconciled  to 
him  and  kindly  treated  and  restored 
to  her  rights,  there  will  then  be  no 


ibcon  de  roDin. 
de  Gh&lles  elle 


'  Je  demanday  par  plusienrs  fois  au  medccin  8*il  y  avoit  quelque  sou 
II  me  dit  qu'il  s'en  doubtx)it,  car  depuis  qu'elle  aroit  bea  d*iine  cerrise 
ci'aToit  fait  bien,  et  qu'il  failloit  que  ne  fust  poison  terminee  et  artificieuse,  car  il  ne  veoit 
]es  signes  de  simple  et  pur  venin  et  a  Touvrir  Ton  en  reue  les  indices. — Chapuys  a 
TEoipereur,  Janvier  9. 

*  La  chose  estoit  trop  verifi^c. — A  r£mpereur,  Janvier  21. 
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fear  of  barm  to  her,  and  if  she  dies 
no  misgivings  of  fool  plaj.'  ^ 

The  ill-feeling  towards  Anne  was 
not  diminished  by  the  nnconcealed 
satisfaction  which  she  displayed 
when  the  news  of  Catherine's  death 
arrived  at  the  Conrt.  She  gave 
Lord  Montagne,  who  informed  her 
of  it,  a  handsome  present.  Her 
father,  Lord  Wiltshire,  her  brother 
Bochfort,  and  all  her  party  nnited 
with  her  in  indecent  exaltation; 
her  father  and  brother  especially 
saying  the  only  misfortune  was  that 
the  danghter  had  not  borne  the 
mother  company. 

The  King,  thongh  he  showed 
some  natural  emotion,  yet  was  no 
less  politically  gratifiecL  '  Praise 
be  to  God ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  we 
are  now  out  of  danger  of  war. 
Now  we  will  give  the  French  a 
lesson,  and  teach  them  how  to 
trifle  with  us.'  The  obstacle  was 
removed  to  his  reconciliation  with 
the  Emperor,  and  Cromwell  as  en- 
tirely expected  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Pope.  *  Li  a  few  days,'  Crom- 
well said  at  a  dinner  party  in 
London,  'we  shall  hear  of  the 
coming  over  of  a  legate.' 

The  religious  aspect  of  the  Re- 
formation has  so  ecHpsed  the  other 
features  of  it  that  we  forget  the  po- 
litical currents  which  so  strongly 
influenced  its  history.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Lnperialist  faction  and  the 
French  faction  at  the  English  court 
were  as  keenly  opposed  as  Catholics 
were  opposed  afterwards  to  Pro- 
testants. Anne  Boleyn  was  French ; 
her  firiends  were  French.  She  was 
identified  with  the  change  of  policy 
which  had  divided  Henry  &om  his 


hereditary  ally,  and  a  Teversum  tjo 
the  old  connection  could  not  fail  t*.» 
aflect  materially  her  position 
prospects.  Her  husband  was  free 
last  irom  Catherine,  even  in  the  eye 
of  the  Roman  Curia,  and  so  far  kis 
bonds  with  herself  might  appear  to 
be  ratherstrengtbened  than  loosened. 
If  the  Princess  Mary  was  out  of  ikkL- 
way,  both  the  Pope  and  Chsrle^ 
might  now  consent  to  recognise  Ikez* 
as  lawful  queen.  On  ihe  oiher 
hand,  the  King's  aSection  for  hear 
during  the  past  year  had.  for  some' 
reason  or  other  been  growii^  cooL 
The  great  English  nobles,  whi^  fitxn 
the  first  had  borne  ber  no  good, 
will,  had  been  still  farther  alienilwl 
by  her  insolence  and  arbitraij 
manners.  Lithe  last  half-year  their 
indignation  had  risen  to  fever  hea^ 
from  the  belief  that  she  was  insd> 
gating  Henry  to  destroy  Catheri&e 
and  uie  Princess.  Catherine  ^ 
was  now  believed  to  have  assud- 
nated.  And  to  them,  and  to  tke 
Emperor  and  to  the  whole  partr 
with  which  EGenry  would  be  non- 
once  more  in  close  oonnectkm^  his 
separation  from  the  woman  wbun 
half  England  regarded  only  as  lus 
concubine,  and  called  his  ooncubine, 
and  who  had  been  the  occasion,  ifuot 
the  cause,  of  the  quarrel  of  Hexny 
with  his  old  friends,  could  not  &0 
to  be  welcome  to  all  of  them 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  while  a 
riage  with  some  other  lady,  which 
would  be  open  to  no  suspiciom. 
might  satisfy  the  general  crarmg 
for  a  male  heir  which  Anne  as  wdl 
as  Catherine  had  disappointed. 
Anne  was  at  present  encemie.  If  a 
boy  came  all  would  be  well;  hot 


a 


'  Je  ne  cujde  pas  du  Roy  mais  [de]  la  concubine  qui  souvont  a  juri  la^mort  de  toste» 
deux  et  qui  ne  sera  oncquea  en  repoz  qu'elle  n'ayt  accomplie  son  desir  (presupposaot  qpt 
selon  la  mutabilite  de  ce  Roy  il  n*y  a  arrente  ne  feu  mecte  en  son  estat)  peadant  q» 
nulle  desdictes  Dames  vivra.  Aura  trop  meilleur  raoyen  et  oonunodite  d'aiveiiter  n 
mauldicte  volunte  et  leur  &ire  ministrer  venyn  que  paravant  Gar  Ton  8*ea  m^eroit 
moings,  et  d'ailleurs  elle  se  penseroit  faiie  sans  suspicion.  Car  Ton  presiim«nHt  qu£  ra 
ayant  lesdietes  Dames  consentyes  a  tout  ce  que  le  roy  Touloit  et  estant  si  bien  i«eaiialiee^ 
et  tres  favorablement  traictees,  et  que  ayant  rendu  a  Ifturs  drotcts,  il  n'y  aoioit  plus  a 
craindre  qu'elles  puissent  nuyre,  il  ny  auroit  suspicion  de  lean  fiiit  faire  maavaia  tonr. — 
Chapnys  a  FEmperear,  Janvier  21.  [The  continued  use  of  the  pluiai  after  Catherinj- 
was  dead  was  probably  a  mistake  of  the  decipherer.] 
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Bhe  had  miBcarried  of  a  son  once — a 
second  failure  might  be  dangeroas. 
However  this  might  be,  the 
T^rinoess  Mary's  restoration  to  her 
rank  was  likelj  to  follow  sooner  or 
later  on  a  reconciliation  with 
Charles — ^that  is,  if  the  Princess 
'NLaarj  was  allowed  to  continne  alive. 
Slither  with  the  treacherous  pur- 
pose attributed  to  her  by  Chapnjs, 
or,  &r  more  likely,  from  a  sense 
that  the  Princess's  friendship  might 
l>e  more  useful  to  her  than  her 
enmity,  Anne,  who  had  hitherto 
turned  Mary  into  ridicule  (dont 
toutefois  elle  ne  se  fiiit  que  rire),  now 
ixiade  advances  to  her.  She  wrote 
to  advise  her  to  comply  with  her 
father's  wishes,  and  in  the  event  of 
lier  doing  so  promised  to  use  her 
inflnence  to  replace  her  in  his 
&vour. 

Maiy,  whose  natural  abhorrence 
of  Anne  was  now  aggravated  by 
^ief  and  despair,  who  believed  that 
Anne  had  murdered  her  mother, 
and  possibly  intended  the  same 
kind  office  to  herself,  replied  in- 
dignantly that  she  would  sooner  die 
a  hundred  times  than  change  her 
opinion  or  act  against  her  honour 
and  conscience. 

Angry  at  the  rejection  of  her 
overtures,  Anne  allowed  herself  to 
be  carried  away  by  her  temper,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Shelton, 
Mary's  governess,  which  Ghapuys 
called  a  defamatory  libel  (livel  difia- 
matoire  centre  laprincesse),  a  letter 
perhaps  which  conceals  some  latent 
misgiving  behind  a  tone  of  affected 
haughtiness.  Mrs.  Shelton  may 
have  shown  it  to  her  waid.  Mary 
at  any  rate  procured  a  copy,  and 
sent  it  to  Chapuys. 

Mrs.  Shelton, — My  pleasure  is  that  you 
no  further  seek  to  move  the  Lady  Maiy 
towards  the  King's  grace  other  than  as  he 


himself  directed  in  his  own  wonU  to  her. 
What  I  have  done  myself  has  been  more 
from  charity  than  because  the  King  or 
I  can  care  what  course  she  takes,  or  whether 
she  will  change  or  will  not  change  her 
purpose.  When  I  shall  have  a  son,  as  soon 
I  look  to  have,  I  know  what  then  will  come 
to  her.  Remembering  the  word  of  Qod 
that  we  should  do  good  to  our  enemies,  I 
have  wished  to  give  her  notice  before  the 
time,  because,  by  my  daily  experience,  I 
know  the  wisdom  of  the  King  to  be  such 
that  he  will  not  value  her  repentance  on  the 
cessation  of  her  madness  and  unnatural 
obstinacy  when  she  has  no  longer  power 
to  choose.  She  would  acknowledge  her 
errour  and  evil  conscience,  by  the  law  of 
God  and  the  King,  if  blind  affection  had 
not  so  sealed  her  eyes  that  she  will  not  see 
but  what  she  pleases. 

Mrs.  Shelton,  I  beseech  you  trouble  not 
yourself  to  turn  her  from  any  of  her  wilful 
ways,  for  to  me  she  can  do  neither  good  nor 
ilL  Do  your  own  duty  towards  her^  follow- 
ing  the  King's  commandment,  as  I  am  as- 
sured that  you  do  and  will  do,  and  you  shall 
find  me  your  good  lady  whatever  comes. 
Tour  good  mistress, 

Amnb  R 

In  writing  this  letter  Anne  proha- 
hly  expressed  more  confidence  than 
she  felt.  Henry's  mind  wea  still  as 
fixed  as  ever  on  the  hope  which  had 
formed  his  plea  for  separating  from 
Catherine.  The  kingdom  required 
a  male  heir,  and  if  she  ^iled  herself 
to  provide  it  she  was  beginuing  to 
fear  that  he  would  look  elsewhere 
as  he  had  looked  before. 

Chapuys  was  not  hopefhl.  The 
King  at  a  great  ball  at  the  Court  had 
carried  the  Princess  Elizabeth  osten- 
tatiously in  his  arms.  She  had  been 
taken  to  mass  with  trumpets  and  a 
triumphal  procession.  More  than 
ever  it  had  seemed  that  his  hopes 
and  his  affections  were  centred 
on  the  offspring  of  the  concubine.* 

Yet  there  was  a  whisper  in  the 
air  which  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
ridicule  than  to  believe,  yet  which 
he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
communicate  to  the  Emperor. 


'  Le  jour  suyvant  qui  fust  le  Dimanche  ce  Boy  fust  tout  accoustr^  de  jaune  de  pied  a 
cap,  s'U  ne  fust  la  pltime  blanche  qu'il  avoit,  au  bonnet,  et  fust  la  petite  bastardo  con- 
duicte  a  la  Messe  avec  trompettes  et  aultres  grans  triomphes.  L'apres  diner  le  Koy  se 
trouva  en  la  sale  ou  dansoirnt  les  Dames,  et  la  comme  transport^  de  joye  fist  plusieurs 
choses.  £n  fin  il  fist  querrir  la  petite  bastarde,  et  la  pourtant  entre  ses  bras  il  I'alloit 
monstrant  a  ung  puis  a  I'autre.— Chapuys  k  I'Empereur,  Janvier  21. 
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*A  few  dajB  smoe,'  lie  wrote  on 
Jannaiy  29,  *  I  heard  from  Beyeral 
qnarten  that  the  concabine,  not- 
withstanding the  delight  which  she 
dispkjed  at  the  news  of  the  good 
Qneen'g  death,  yet  neyertheless 
has  siiioe  been  often  seen  in  tears, 
fearing  that  the j  maj  Tentnre  to 
deal  with  her  as  they  dealt  with 
that  good  Qneen.  This  morning 
a  message  has  come  to  me  from 
the  ladj  I  mentioned  in  mj  letter 
of  the  6th  of  November,  and 
from  her  hnsband'  (the  Marqnis 
and  Marchioness  of  Exeter),  '  how 
they  had  been  advertised  by  a  chief 
person  at  the  Conrt  that  the  King 
had  said  to  some  one  as  a  great 
secret,  and  as  it  were  in  confession, 
that  he  had  married  this  woman 


seduced  and  constFained  by  ' 
tileges,"  and  for  that  canse  he  held 
the  marriage  void.  God,  he  sud. 
had  made  it  clear  to  him,  having* 
.  .  .  (word  illegible  in  Uie  MS.) 
'promised  that  he  should  hs?e  a 
male  child.  He  conceived  that  he 
might  take  another  wife,  as  he  im- 
plied that  he  desired  to  do.  It  l« 
hard  for  me  to  believe  this,  iifeOBgh 
it  came  from  good  anthority.  I  will 
note  carefrdly  what  indications  there 
may  be  that  it  is  trae.'^ 

The  same  29th  of  Jannaiy  on 
which  Chapnys  wrote  this  ktier 
Anne  Boleyn  had  miscarried  of  a 
dead  boy. 

I  must  reserve  the  conclnsion  of 
the  story  for  the  following  Number 
of  the  Magazine.  J.  A.  F. 


'  D  J  a  qnelqnes  jonn  qu'il  me  fust  dit  de  dirers  lienx  ou  je  n^adjonstois  gnnde  % 
que  la  concabine  de  ce  Boy  non  obetant  qu'elle  east  monstre  giande  Joye  des  ixiaT«lks 
da  treppas  de  la  bonne  Royne,  one  toatefois  depnis  elle  aroit  soavent  laznoje  s'» 
doabtant  qae  Ton  osezoit  fi&ire  d'elle  comme  de  la  bonne  Boyne.  A  ce  matin  Ton  m'^i 
rena  dire  do  la  part  de  la  Dame  mencionn^  en  mes  leetra  da  ri  de  Norembre  et  de  s» 
man  qa'ilz  estoient  adyertis  d*ane  des  principaolx  de  Conzt  qoe  ce  Boj  arcnt  dea  din  » 
qaelcnng  par  grand  secret  et  oomme  en  confession  qa'il  aroit  fiuct  oe  manage  sedibei  «t 
constrainct  de  sortileges,  et  qoe  a  ceste  cause  il  tenoit  cedirt  manage  nnL  £t  que  biei  k 
monstrott  Diea  qni  .  .  .  promectoit  sToir  ligne  mascaline.  £t  qn*U  tenoit  iflTiL  cq 
poarott  prendre  nne  autre— ce  qn'il  donnott  a  entendre  aroyt  enxye  de  faire.  La  ebo£r 
m'est  bien  difficile  a  crojre,  oyres  qa'elle  soit  venn  de  bon  lieu.  J'auraj  soing  de  ea- 
siderer  qaelle  apparence  on  indice  y  auia. — Cbapnys  a  I'EmpereiiT,  Janvier  29. 
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ADAM   AND    MALLY. 


A  Story  of  Scottish  Farm-Life. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER    I. 
TWO  AGREE. 


MALLY  GILHAIZE  was  a  bride 
undergoing  the  ordeal  of 
being  cried  (proclaimed)  with  her 
fellow-servant,  Adam  Urquhart, 
on  three  snccessive  Sabbaths  in 
their  parish  kirk.  Jn  the  mean- 
time, bride  and  bridegpx>om  con- 
tinued in  their  places  at  farm 
service  on  the  same  farm,  and  did 
their  duty  as  custom  and  a  sense  of 
right  enabled  them,  little  moved  bj 
the  jeers  and  gibes  of  their  fellow- 
servants. 

Mally  Gilhaize's  history  will  tell 
her  character  as  it  grew :  one  has 
only  to  describe  her  person  as  she 
lived  and  worked — for  to  Mally  to 
live  was  to  work — ^in  the  noon  of 
her  life ;  rest,  except  what  was  in- 
evitable, was  self-indulgent,  weak, 
unworthy.  Mally  would  have 
^thought  shame'  to  rest  when 
she  could  work,  unless  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  then  it  was  not  so 
much  rest  as  worship.  Mally  was 
a  big  woman,  square  for  her 
height.  Her  forehead  was  low  and 
not  broad;  she  was  well,  almost 
richly,  coloured,  dark-haired  and 
dark-browed,  with  grey  eyes  fully 
opened,  and  looking  you  full  in  the 
ace,  but  having  a  certain  fixedness 
in  their  gaze.  She  had  a  firm 
mouth,  showing  when  she  spoke 
even,  broad,  white  teeth.  Her  or- 
dinary dress  was  scrupulously  clean 
and  whole,  and  scrupulously  un- 
brightened  by  adornment.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  linen  jacket,  a  dark 
petticoat,  a  coarse,  wide  apron, 
thrown  on  or  off  as  required 
or  not.  Her  clean -made  feet 
and  ankles  remained  bare,  save 
in  winter,  when  they  were  invested 


in  large  and  hideous  hairy  woollen 
stockings  and  clamping  shoes.  Her 
abundant  hair  was  covered  always 
with  a  close  yet  voluminous  white 
cap.  Her  extraordinary  dress  was 
Quaker-like  in  severe  simplicity; 
a  dark  woollen  or  calico  gown  with 
tight  high  body  and  tight  sleeves 
to  the  wrist,  a  neckerchief  to  the 
chin,  the  same  white  cap — it  might 
be  of  finer  material — in  the  house 
and  on  every  out-of-doors  expe- 
dition, except  to  the  kirk,  when 
Mally  wore  a  coarse  straw  bonnet 
with  a  deep-toned  riband  strapping 
it  down,  which  lasted  for  years. 
Mally's  wardrobe,  whether  for 
summer  or  winter,  admitted  only  of 
a  single  variation  from  this  rule, 
and  it  was  not  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  kirn,  New- Year's  feast, 
christening,  wedding — ^no,  not  of  her 
own.  Mally  would  be  wed,  if  she 
ever  should  be  wed,  in  a  pea-bloom 
or  earth-brown  woollen  gown.  But 
on  the  sacrament  Sabbaths,  when 
she  was  'going  forward'  to  the 
Lord's  Table,  Mally  walked  a  vestal 
in  white  from  head  to  foot. 

There  was  little  grace  or  gra- 
ciousness  about  Mally,  she  was  too 
set  and  stiff  for  either,  but  she  had 
an  air  of  homely  dignity  and  bene- 
ficence. She  bore  a  distant  resem- 
blance to  Goethe's  Dorothea. 

In  her  early  days,  Mally  was  not 
a  singular  person  of  her  age  and 
class.  She  was  a  douce  lass  where 
others  were  glaikit  (giddy),  but 
there  were  many  douce  lasses  to  be 
seen  then  at  kirk  and  market,  as 
there  were  giants  among  the  sons 
of  men  in  the  time  of  Anak. 

Adam  Urquhart — Adam  of  the 
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bothy — hj  whom  Mallj  had  been 
coarted,  and  with  whom  she  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  be  cried,  was 
iive  years  older  than  she,  a  man  of 
thirty,  rather  advanced  in  years  for 
a  bachelor  ploughman,  but  he  had 
waited  discreetly  till  he  should 
attain  the  rank  of  foreman  be- 
fore he  changed  his  estate.  He 
was  scarcely  a  comely  man,  un- 
less to  those  who  accept  the  out- 
ward expression  of  rough  sincerity 
and  vigour  for  comeliness.  His 
fifteen  years  of  holding  a  plough 
and  driving  a  cart  had  bowed  and 
rounded  his  back  till  his  height 
was  lost^  and  he  looked  short  for  a 
man  beside  Mally  for  a  woman.  He 
was  swarthy  in  complexion,'  with 
great  growing  bristles  rendering 
coarse  his  cheeks  and  chin  for  six 
days  out  of  seven.  His  jaw  was 
too  marked,  his  eyes  were  too 
sunken,  yet  the  eyes  were  honest 
eyes  when  one  could  look  into 
them,  and  could  gleam  with  a  man's 
repressed  ardoar,  and  the  mouth, 
while  it  was  not  a  sensual  mouth, 
could  smile  with  a  man's  kindness. 
There  was  nothing  treacherous, 
nothing  essentially  cruel  in  Adam's 
physiognomy.  He  was  a  sturdy 
fellow,  and  to  be  relied  on^  though 
he  was  difficult  to  deal  with,  and 
needed  a  Hght,  firm  hold  on  him ; 
not  that  he  was  vicious,  looking  at 
him  in  the  light  of  a  horse,  but  he 
was  desperately  opinionative,  like 
most  one-sided,  self-made  beasts 
and  men,  and  without  question  as 
stubborn  as  ten  mules.  His  dress 
was  the  ordinary  ploughman's  dress, 
on  which  the  alteration  is  only  in  a 
few  details.  EEis  corduroy  breeches 
were  knee-breeches,  and  were  met 
by  long  ^rig  and  fur'  (ridge  and 
furrow)  blue  worsted  stockings,  his 
bonnet  was  the  original  broad  Una 
bonnet,  and  he  was  addicted  to 
enormous  owerlays  (cravats). 

How  Adam  and  Mally,  two  mor- 
tals self-contained,  self-sufficing, 
stuck-up  (allow  them  one  grievous, 
perilous   filing  in   common;   ^ey 


had  also  in  common  many  grea: 
virtues,  as  their  master  and  mis- 
tress,    neighbours     and     kindr&i. 
could  have  testified),  oondescende>i 
to  hanker  after  each  other,  jiel-^ 
to  each  other's    influence,  promise 
themselves  to  each  other,  is  a  mys- 
tery.    There  is  no  explanation  of  iz 
save    in    that   other   mystery  azed 
mixture  of  law  and  frowardness — 
human  nature.     Possibly,  even  at 
the  old  farm,  of  Hayston — an  Ar- 
cadia of  simplicity,  frugality,  ind 
disciplined  self-denial  to  a  Lycorgvs 
or  a  Johannes  Calvinns — there  wa^ 
something  a^missing  ^wbich  awoke 
a  yearning  in  these   two  keaHa — 
quiet,  calm,  stout  in  their  ferrcnr — 
a  fervour  of  &ith  and  duty.    Thef^^ 
had  been  needs  in  which  Mallr, 
capable  and  contented  as  she  wis, 
'could  not  do  all   for  herself  acd 
could  not  leave  anything  uadoiae 
without  a  sigh  and  a  sniff  of  dis- 
satisfaction.  There  had  be^i  iraafis 
which  Adam,  Spartan  as  he  ivaiy 
and  dexterous  with  the  hardly  le- 
quired  skill  of  a  man  driven  to  his 
own  resources,  could,  neither  supply 
nor  deny  without  a  gHMin  aad  & 
grunt  of  disgust.     Mally  most  havo 
milked  wicked  cows  which  woaA 
not  be  '  gentle  to  her,'  and  whiiK 
in  spite  of  her  courage  lor  a  wdxbis, 
caused  her  woman's  heart  to  qi»0 
when    there  was  no  all-powafol, 
undaunted  '  noan  body '  to  take  ^ 
his  station  in  the  stiamr  or  the  grass, 
and  hold  the  head  eTer  leaay  v> 
butt  and  the  hoof  ever  prone  to 
fling.  Mally  must  have  gone  mold- 
ing and  evening  in  summer  to  do 
her  milking  in  the  paafcova  fieMa, 
and  when   she  carried   home  tte 
'race'  of  brimming  paila^  Hioi^ 
she  used  a  ^^rd  or  hoop  and  hid 
muscular   arms,    still    these   urns 
must  have  ached  again  for  »  maa's 
strength  to  hdp  her  cm  inUi  her 
burden  along  the  weaiy    mad  of 
half   a    mile.      Mally    most   hare 
stripped  the  cherry  tree  and  tbe 
pear  tree  in    their  seasons^   mast 
have,  climbed  ladders  and  wraraiiiWed 
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across  open,  half-rotten  conples  or 
joists,  on  hay  stacks,  and  in  barns 
after  erratic  hens*  nests.  Mallj 
mnst  have  walked  on  errandd  to 
the  next  village  past  kirk  and  kirk- 
yard  on  dark  winter  no  less  than 
gloaming  summer  nights,  and  Mally 
was  as  superstitious  as  she  was 
godly.  Mally  must  also  have  at> 
tended,  if  she  woxdd  not  get  the 
cold  shoulder  for  being  unsocial, 
little  festivities  in  her  circle,  and 
been  pursued  aud  persecuted  as  fair 
^ajne  by  the  lighter  men  and 
nromen  whom  her  reserve  and  dis- 
cretion rebuked,  if  she  had  not  a 
brmidable  champion  aud  protector 
— and  Mally  was  intensely  proud, 
though  she  hid  the  disposition 
ealously  from  herself  and  others, 
or  it  is  not  only  a  deadly  sin  in  a 
[Christian  but  a  tremendous  blun- 
ler  and  crime  in  a  peasant  to 
peasants. 

As  for  Adam,  he  dropped  the 
>uttons  off  his  sadk  and  boggled 
lorribly  in  sewing  them  on  again« 
JLis  stockings,  which  his  mother 
knitted  for  him,  became  riddles  in 
lie  intervals  between  the  old  and 
he  new  instalments.  Dam  his 
>est,  he  darned  such  knots  and 
umps  on  his  heela  and  toes  that 
lie  pilgrims  with  the  unboiled 
>eas  in  their  shoes  had  an  easy 
>rogrea8  compared  with  Adam.  Un- 
uckily  men  could  not  go  bare-footed 
o  the '  plough,  as  women  '  linked ' 
kbout  the  kitchen,  the  poultry 
rard,  the  bleaching  green,  in  their 
rifling  avocations.  Adam  was  as 
lardy  and  tough  a  fellow  as  any  in 
he  panab,  but  he  was  exposed  in  its 
all  brunt  to  a  calendar  the  changes 
>f  which  are  rung  in  the  proverb  : 

The  fizBt  dfty  it  frss  wind  and  weet» 
The  seoond  daj  it  was  8naw  and  sleet. 
The  third  day  it  was  nc  a  freeze 
It  Btuck  the  birds'  nebs  to  the  trees. 

n  addition,  Adam  was  scorched 
»y  what  sun  was  going  between 
whiles.  He  was  nourished  and 
lonsed  like  an  ancient  with  the 
onfititation  of  a  modem  Briton. 


He  could  have  defied  a  Hercules  in 
the  same  circumstances  not  to  have 
ailments  now  and  again.  Adam's, 
head  ached,  and  his  mother  waa 
four  parishes  off  from  caring  for 
and  comforting  him.  He  had  a 
fever  of  cold,  and  a  rebellion  against 
his  coarse  fare,  and  he  had  no  man 
or  woman  either  to  mind  his  shiver- 
ing or  to  boil,  bake,  brew  with  fond 
anxiety  to  feed  him  with  the  food 
convenient  for  him  and  for  which 
his  sorely-strained  body  was  crav- 
ing. There  was  a  greater  trial  m 
store  for  Adam*s  philosophy.  His- 
pair  of  horses,  his  two  familiar 
friends — not  servants — the  trust  he 
had  been  proud  to  hold  since  he- 
was  a  haflin  (half  boy,  half  man),, 
the  pride  of  his  proud  heart,  very 
nearly  what  an  Arab's  horse  is  to  a 
child  of  the  desert,  what  a  Bed 
Indian's  dog  is  to  the  wild  hunter, 
Adam's  horses  —  Diamond  and 
Bab-at-the-Bowster — ^were  liable  to 
sickness,  even  as  Adam  was,  lost 
their  sleekness,  hung  their  heads,, 
pawed  and  stamped  with  unrest, 
shook,  and  went  from  their  oats  in 
turn.  Adam  was  reduced  to  dis- 
tress verging  on  despair.  In  such 
an  extremity  woman  was  revenged, 
for  Adam  with  all  his  will  and  all 
the  skill  of  a  fair  amount  of  practice 
could  not  concoct  drinks  and 
mashes  for  his  patients  with  the 
perfection  of  consistency  and  tem- 
perature that  a  silly  woman  could 
attain  by  sheer  instinct. 

The  old  foreman's  house  was- 
joined  to  the  old  farm-house  of  Hay- 
ston,  and  formed  with  it  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  loan.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  were  the  rude  offices,, 
flanked  by  the  round  tower  of  the 
pigeon-house,  while  the  double  row 
of  stacks  served  as 'a  g^rand  avenue 
or  mall.  In  her  maiden  service 
Mally  lived  next  door  to  her  future 
home.  She  might  personally  over- 
look eveiy  addition  and  improve- 
ment which  Adam,  always  bent  on 
making  the  best  of  his  possessions,, 
was  instituting  even    now    'after 
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houTS '  with  the  necessary  permis- 
sion, but  exposed  to  the  somewhat 
sardonic  contemplation  and  com- 
ment of  the  present  tenants,  vice 
whom,  as  transferred  to  another 
farm  and  master,  Adam  and  Mally 
were  to  be  promoted. 

Adam's  efforts  at  an  increase  of 
convenience  were  nofc  all  for  his  own 
benefit.     He  did  contrive  a  stand 
behind  the  door  for  his  chest,  and 
knocked  np  a  shelf  above  the  fire 
for  his  books — ^his  old,  well-cared- 
for  school  Bible  and  a  few  more 
volnmes.      He  held  these  books  in 
high  esteem,  more  ont  of  a  respect 
for  knowledge  in  the  abstract,  and 
tis  religious  elements  and  tokens  of 
respectability,   than    as  means    of 
stndy.      Adam  could  read,   write, 
and  cipher  tolerably  well  as  became 
a  parish  school  boy,  but  he  was  no 
genius  of  a  student  in  hodden  grey. 
Beading  in  the  concrete  beyond  '  a 
chapter,'  a  roup  bill,  an  old  news- 
paper account  of  an  accident  or  a 
crime — ^the  last  more  difficult   to 
compass  because  he  did  not  know 
what  was  coming — sent  this  son  of 
the  soil  soundly  to    sleep.       But 
Mally  might  also  feast  her  eyes, 
and    did    shyly    regale    them    by 
watching,  so  short  a  way  off,  her 
bridegroom   measuring,    with    his 
corduroy-clad  arm  for  an  ell-wand 
and  his  thumb  for  one  of  its  inches, 
the  space  of  the  wall  in  order  that 
he  might  select  the  best  spot  for 
her  wheel,  in  the  era  of  domestic 
spinning.  She  prized  still  more  than 
this  planning  or  that  of  a  second 
ledge  for  her  water  stoup  and  soli- 
tary specimens  of  pot  and  pan,  since 
Mally,  though  practical,   was   not 
utterly  prosaic,  a  nail  which  Adam 
Iniocked  into  the  plaster  just  over 
the  little  window,  to  be  ready  for 
Mally's  bird   cage.      Mally  had  a 
partiality  for  birds,  while  Adam's 
speciality  in  the  matter  of  taste  lay 
in  flowers.    The  gruff,  taciturn  man 
loved,  while  he  blushed  for  his  love, 
A  flower. 

Mally's  wheel  and  stoup  were  in 


the  glory  of  new  wood  at  the  wheel- 
wright's and  cooper's.      Mally  had 
been  occupied  in  the  evenings  for 
weeks  making  and    marking    tlif 
sheets  and  blankets  which  she  had 
first  spun.    The  master  of  Hayston 
had    undertaken    to    fill    Mally^s 
gimel,  doubling  for  that    purpose 
Adam's    allowance    6f    meal   and 
potatoes.      The  mistress  bad  pre- 
sented her  favourite  servant  with 
her  wedding  gown,  the  young  mis- 
tress, the  thirteen  years  old  daughter 
of   tiie  house,   had  danced  aboat 
Mally  with  Mally's   wedding  cap. 
The    farm    servants,    Sandy    and 
Greordie,   Mysie   and   CKrzie,  were 
coming  forward  with  their  ofierings 
of    mousetraps    and    pincushions. 
Mally    and    Adam  were   not   im- 
mensely popular,  but  it  would  bare 
boded  ill,  both  to  giver  and  leceiTer, 
to  prove  churlish,  not  to  do  i»  one 
would  be  done  by  in  pouring  into 
the  lap  of  the  bride  the  cnstomaij 
gifts    when    marriage,   like  death, 
hushed  discord.      It  was   Adam^s 
privilege  and   duty  to  bestow  the 
crimson  plaid,  worked  (that  is,  with 
the  pattern  woven  into  the  textore), 
which  was  thenceforth  to  enwrap 
Mally's  matronly  shoulders,  that  a.s 
maidenly  shoulders  had  been  igno- 
rant of  further  protection  than  the 
'body'  of  her  gown.  Mally  acknow- 
ledged gratefully  that  Adam  bad 
not  spared  her,  or  rather  himself* 
when  he  spent  thus  a  portion  of  the 
savings  of  his  wages. 

Adam  was  a  hard-fisted  man  in 
general;  it  was  a  mercy  that  he 
knew  how  to  open  his  hand  on  occa- 
sions, so  that  Mally's  fiUed-in  pbdd 
was  the  admiration  and  envy  of  her 
gossips.  In  no  woman  was  the 
love  of  dress,  other  than  suitable, 
substantial  dress,  less  ingrained; 
still  Mally  had  the  feelings  of  her 
kind,  and  loved  Adam  the  better 
for  his  bounty  and  for  the  sacrifice 
which  the  bounty  had  cost  him. 

It  was  within  a  fortnight  and  as 
odd  day  or  two  of  Mally's  marriage 
and  of  Martinmas.     The  blended 
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dowiness  and  mirUi  of  the  final 
ingathering  of  the  crop,  and  the 
fresh  slaughter  of  a  mart  ('  head ' 
of  cattle),  were  stamped  this  year 
at  Hayston  with  the  inevitable 
heartiness,  the  important  conscious- 
ness of  an  approaching  wedding  at 
the  farm-town.  Every  introductory 
act  of  the  drama  had  been  played 
ont  happily.  The  grey  Martinmas 
sky  did  not  threaten  the  humble, 
valiant  pair  and  the  peasant  home 
sure  and  safe  in  its  lowliness.  Adam 
and  Mally  were  in  high  health  and 
in  the  prime  of  their  years ;  and  all 
their  relations  (*  still,'  sensible  peo- 
ple, like  the  couple  themselves)  were 
consenting  to  the  union. 


CHAPTER  IL 

TWO     FALL     OUT. 

Love  is  a  charm,  and  led  the 
lovers,  led  the  whole  world  of  Hay- 
ston a  charmed  life  during  the  first 
week  after  Adam  and  Mally  had 
publicly  proclaimed  by  the  melo- 
dious mouth  of  the  precentor  that 
there  was  a  purpose  of  marriage 
between  them,  '  for  the  first  time,' 
the  first  time  being  that  of  the  pro- 
clamation and  not  of  the  purpose. 
A  second  time  the  round  and  rosy 
man  of  psalms  and  paraphrases,  and 
of  ancient  ballants  and  AUan  Bam- 
.say's  songs  in  the  harvest  field  and 
the  bam  and  his  own  meal  mill, 
shouted  forth  what  rebounded  like 
spent  shot,  and  a  certain  waste  of 
words  within  the  whitewashed 
walls  of  the  kirk,  information 
which  had  become  '  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable '  news  to  the  congre- 
gation. Only  the  wild  lassie  Jeannie 
Femie  was  as  ready  as  ever  to 
draw  down  on  herself  a  rebuke  by 
giggling  irrepressibly,  facing  right 
round  and  poking  her  bare  head 
into  the  bucht  behind,  where  those 
self-contained,  pragmatic  sheep  of 
the  fold,  Adam  Urquhart  and 
Mally  Gilhaize,  were  in  their  places 
among  the  other  Hayston  servants. 
Accoi^ing  to  strictest  Presbyterian 


usage,  they  kept  the  Sabbath  by 
waiting  on  the  acts  of  public  wor- 
ship, singing  in  a  growling  bass  and 
a  piping  treble,  praying  and  listen- 
ing to  the  sermon  as  they  best 
might,  while  they  sat  out  doggedly ' 
the  crying  of  their  marriage. 

Then  the  first  objection  to  the 
marriage  arose  in  the  tiniest  little 
tift  between  two  big,  reasonable,  at- 
tached creatures. 

One  night    Adam    had    carried 
Mally's    lantern     and    milk-pails, 
though  it  was  only  from  the  byre 
aslant  the  .  loan  when  the  kye  were 
in  the  house.     Mally  had  not  de- 
murred, although  the  distance  wa» 
so  short  that  the  aid  was  no  re- 
lief  worth    speaking    of    to    her, 
while  the  lending  of  it  afforded  an 
opportunity     for     broad,     roaring 
laughter  to  the  remaining  company 
of   servants    loitering    about    and 
coming  up  behind  the  couple.  Thes& 
women     were     not    so    devotedly 
squired,  those  men  were  simply  in 
search  of  the  measures  of  milk  to 
be  apportioned  for  their  supper,  or 
in  condescending  acceptance  of  the 
mixed  gossip  of  the  byre,   before 
they  should  retire  in  a  purely  mas- 
culme  conclave,  like  their  higher- 
born  brethren  of  billiard  and  smok- 
ing rooms,   to  the  gossip  of  the 
stable.     But  Mally,  though  she  waa 
a  little  calculating  and  had  a  false 
horror    of   being    spoken   of   and 
laughed  at   (the   only  false  thing 
about  her),  was  also  fond  of  Adam ,. 
so  she  walked  an  idle  lady,  suffer- 
ing Adam  to  be  a  little  fussy  and 
oppressive  in  his  attentions.  Doubt- 
less she  was  cognisant  of  the  truth,, 
and  took  comfort  from  it,  that  the 
offence  was  the  result  of  an  abnor- 
mal condition  on  the  part  of  Adam, 
and  was  by  no  means  likely  to  prove 
inveterate,  so  as  to  render  the  couple 
permanently  ridiculous. 
.    But  Adam  was  dafl  this  night,  a» 
a  bridegroom  twice  cried  may  well 
be.     After  the  horse  suppering  and 
his  own  suppering,  hardly  daintier 
than  that  of  his  charge,  when  douce 
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folk  were  in  bed  or  on  their  i?ay  to 
that  resnlt,  he  tapped  at  the  kitchen 
window,  the  doors  being  bolted  and 
barred  by  this  time,  with  a  modest 
.request,  Wonld  Mallj  admit  him 
to  sit  with  her  for  an  hour,  and 
bring  in  the  night  by  the  fire 
gathered  and  *  happed '  (tucked  in 
and  patted  on  the  luick  as  a  mother 
*  haps '  her  children)  ?  or  as  the 
night  was  fine  and  not  too  fit)sty, 
would  Mally  open  the  door  and 
stand  in  the  doorway  for  the  same 
space  of  time  with  nim,  watching 
till  the  moon  rose? 

There  was  the  excnse  for  Adam 
that  the  custom  to  which  he  wished 
to  conform  was  unirersal  in  his 
<;lass  ;  Mally*s  compliance  with  his 
reqnirementinvolved  no  impropriety 
or  imprudence  according  to  the 
common  standard,  nay,  Mally  had 
watched  and  brought  in  the  night 
with  Adam  at  the  hearth  and  by  the 
door  before  now  without  a  dream  of 
harm.  But  Mally  did  not  choose 
to  watch  with  Adam  this  night, 
although  he  had,  or  supposed  he 
had,  something  particular  to  say  to 
her.  Where  was  the  use,  she  asked 
herself,  of  the  two  waking  and 
watching  yet  again,  when  they 
were  to  belong  to  each  other  so 
soon  ?  It  would  be  a  culpable  waste 
of  a  peat  fire  and  an  oil  lamp,  and 
Mally  was  no  more  wasteful  of  her 
master  and  mistress's  ftiel  and 
light  than  of  her  own  property. 
The  doorway  Yras  draughty,  and 
standing  in  it  for  so  much  as  ten 
minutes  at  night  might  cost  Mally 
s,  stiff  neck  and  a  swollen  face  (as  if 
Mally  were  not  stiff-necked  and 
swollen  enough  with  conceit)  so 
shortly  before  her  marriage.  Above 
all,  where  was  the  need  for  the  risk  ? 
Mally  did  not  believe  in  the  need. 

No,  Mally  could  not,  would  not 
grant  the  prayer  of  Adam's  petition. 
She  was  just  going  to  say  her 
prayers  and  go  to  bed,  like  a  sober- 
minded  maiden,  and  she  counselled 
Adam  to  do  the  same.  And  Adam 
complied  with  the    counsel,   after 


some  parleying  and  remonstratiiie 
— Adam  complied  in  dudgeon,  and 
what  was  worse,  with  a  wounded 
aggrieved  feeling  against  Mally. 

The  dndffeon  was  gone  by  thf^ 
sunrise,  for  Adam  was  slow  to  wratK 
and  all  the  more  frightfiilly  im- 
placable in  wrath  when  it  carae; 
but  the  wounded,  aggrieved  feeling 
lingered  and  rankled.  There  was  s 
something — the  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
difference  in  the  peace  and  simslniie 
of  the  footing  on  which  the  lovers 
stood  towards  each  other  from  tint 
night.  Mally  was  sensible  at  (be 
difference,  and  resented  radter  tlian 
regretted  it,  whether  she  had  tlie 
right  or  not. 

However,  Adam  was  passionateh- 
in  love  with  Mally;  there  wss 
plenty  of  passion  in  the  man,  cuihed 
and  stamped  down  as  it  was,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  second  we*k 
which  saw  Mally  and  Adam  bride 
and  bridegroom,  the  gossamer  cob- 
web  that  had  come  between  them 
.  had  all  but  vanished  in  air. 

On  the  eve  of  the  third  procla!BS> 
tion  Sabbath,  Adam  and  Mallr, 
holding  their  heads  so  ered, 
stumbled  into  another  pitfall  more 
rugged,  deeper,  worse  to  get  out  of 
than  what  had  preceded  it. 

It  was  not  the  bride's  and  the 
bridegroom's  Sabbath  ont^  bntthoc 
were  accommodating  neighbours  st 
such  a  crisis,  and  Adam,  wi&ont 
previous  consultation,  ordained  bcU- 
headedly  that  he  and  Mallj  should 
g^t  up  at  daybreak,  set  out  on  tbe 
support  of  the  lightest  of  break- 
fasts, and  walk  till  far  on  in  tl^e 
afternoon  to  reach  his  mother's  par- 
ticular *  cotton '  Crow  of  cottages), 
from  which  they  could  not  return 
till  the  small  hours  of  the  foUowin? 
morning, 

Mally  opened  her  great  grej 
eyes,  hardened  all  over  her  square 
height,  and  distinctly  declined  ihe 
expedition.  It  was  Sabbath-breaking 
in  her  eyes.  She  did  not  desire  to 
throw  the  necessary  work  of  her  last 
Sabbath  in  service  on  a  neighbour 
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w'lipni  she  could  not  hope  to  payback 
XL  kind,  thoagh  Adam  might  Btill 
lave  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  the 
xian  who  fed  the  beasts  and  looked 
ifter  the  doors  in  Adam's  stead. 
M^ally's  own  mother,  who  lived  near 
Bayston,  had  promised  to  look  in 
ipon  her  daughter  after  kirk  time, 
bo  give  her  good  advice,  perhaps 
silently  to  look  at  her,  though  cer- 
tainly not  to  kiss  or  cry  over  her. 
The  long  road  to  travel,  which 
Adam  was  so  regardless  as  to  think 
3f,  even  if  the  weather  were  still 
fine — and  who  could  depend  on  a 
fair  day  at  Martinmas?  (besides  the 
cal^  was  washing  her  face  and  the 
peacock  had  screamed) — would  be 
very  injurious  to  Mally's  good 
clothes.  Mally  could  not  go  to  see 
Adam's  folk  in  other  than  good 
clothes. 

Adam  argued,  urged,  scolded 
after  the  fashion  of  a  turbulent  sea 
furiously  attacking  and  sullenly 
retreating  from  a  rock.  No  man 
likes  to  be  repeatedly  thwarted  by 
the  very  person  whose  pleasure  it 
should  be  to  please  him.  It  added 
a  thousand-fold  to  Adam's  provoca- 
tion, that  he  had  committed  him- 
self to  others  before  he  consulted 
Mally.  He  had  sent  by  a  chance 
messenger  word  of  his  intention  to 
his  mother,  he  had  appointed  his 
fellow-ploughman,  Geoime,  to  oc- 
cupy his — Adam's — ^post. 

After  all,  Adam  was  to  give  in 
and  submit  to  Mally's  disobliging 
starchedness  and  obduracy.  He  was 
to  disappoint  his  mother  and  the 
friends  whom  she  would  have  called 
together  to  welcome  him  and  his 
bride  ;  he  was  to  be  laughed  at  by 
the  entire  town  of  Hayston.  The 
moment  Mally's  rebellion  sprouted 
out,  Adam  received  a  dig  in  the  ribs 
from  Geordie.  '  Tak  tent,  Adam, 
that  the  grey  mear  dinna  prove  the 
better  horse.  Nae  doubt  Mally  will 
rin  nane  but  a  gude  gate,  wi'  the  bit 
atween  her  teeth,  but  some  men 
would  prefer  a  less  masterfu'  mear 
— and  wife.'    Mally  ought  to  have 


had  regard  for  Adam's  credit,  and 
her  own  involved  in  his,  ought  to 
have  built  them  up  instead  of  cast- 
ing them  down. 

Adam  spoke  some  bitter  words 
and  departed  alone  to  his  mother's. 
Mally  kept  house  at  Hayston,  ^vith 
a  heart  that  knew  its  own  soreness 
and  was  not  without  its  chill  dis- 
may. Notwithstanding  Mially  was 
a  bride,  nothing  could  alter  that 
fact,  and  by  this  recurring  Sabbath 
a  week  nearer  to  being  a  wife.  The 
precentor  would  cry  the  couple 
sonorously  the  third  time  though 
Adam  and  Mally  were  not  there  to 
hear,  and  before  the  next  Sabbath — 
why  the  next  Sabbath  would  be  the 
Sabbath  of  Mally's  kirking  inAdam's 
crimson  plaid,  the  kirking  of  her 
life. 

But  what  if  Adam  would  not 
speak  to  Mally  when  he  came  back 
on  Monday  ? 

It  was  the  faintest,  most  foolish 
qualm  arising  out  of  Mally's  own 
heart,  for  she  did  not  say  a  word  to 
her  mother,  yet  it  cost  Mally,  who 
rarely  shed  tears,  a  brief  shower  of 
crystal  drops  surreptitiously  shed, 
and  wiped  away  as  soon  as  shed 
with  her  apron.  MaUy  might  shed 
these  tears,  they  were  the  last  she 
would  shed  for  Adam  IJrquhart. 

There  were  but  four  days  between 
Monday  and  Adam  and  Mally's 
wedding-day,  which  like  that  of 
other  working  men  and  women  was 
pushed  to  the  extreme  Terge  of  the 
week  that  it  might  be  celebrated 
on  the  half  hoHdiEby  of  a  Saturday. 
It  was  therefore  pressingly  incum- 
bent on  Adam  that  he  should  speak 
to  Mally  on  his  return,  and  he  did 
speak  to  her  the  first  time  he  saw 
her,  while  he  still  looked  soiled, 
jaded,  and  to  tell  the  truth  .cankered 
in  temper. 

To  Mally's  amazement  and  indig- 
nation Adam  made  a  late,  abrupt 
announcement  that  he  had  settled 
their  wedding  should  be  a  penny 
wedding. 

Penny    weddings,  or    weddings 
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where  volunteer  gaests  bronght 
eacli  his  or  her  contribiitioii  to  the 
entertainment,  instead  of  its  ex- 
pense being  defrayed  jointly  by  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride,  were  still 
in  Yogne  and  still  reckoned  respect- 
able. 

Bat  it  may  be  guessed  how  un- 
palatable penny  weddings  were  to 
Mally  Gilhaize,  and  how  she  re- 
sented, as  next  to  an  unpardonable 
affront,  the  proposal  of  a  penny 
wedding  in  her  own  case. 

The  idea  had  been  three-fourths 
bred  in  Adam's  brain  by  ill  humour, 
and  the  fourth  share  in  it  owed  its 
origin  to  the  niggardliness  latent  in 
him,  and  farther  developed  in  his 
folk  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
consultation. 

But  Mally  reused  point-blank  to 
be  a  party  in  Adam's  plan ;  refused 
Avith  such  scorn  and  acrimony  as 
she  had  not  expressed  for  his  ill- 
judged  scheme  of  visitinghis  mother. 
If  Adam  had  taken  no  pains  to  dress 
up  his  ungraceful  amendment  to  the 
celebration  of  their  marriage,  Mally 
did  not  soften  her  rejection  of  it 
and  her  disgust  at  its  nature. 

*You  may  be  married  ony  way 
you  like,  Adam  Urquhart;  but  I'U 
never  stand  up  at  a  penny  wedding, 
and  gin  I  were  to  demean  mysell, 
my  folk  wouldna  hear  o't.' 

Adam  was  no  liberal-minded, 
temperate  and  tolerant  man  to  ba- 
lance nice  questions  of  authority 
before  and  after  marriage.  It  was 
with  him  Mally  would  not  stand  up, 
it  was  with  him  that  she  spoke  of 
demeaning  herself.  If  she  cared  for 
anybody  save  herself,  it  was  for  her 
folk,  and  she  put  them  in  the  ba- 
lance against  him,  and  made  him 
go  down  before  them,  while  the 
manner  gf  her  reception  of  his  will 
was  the  summing-up  of  a  lengthened 
list  of  slights  and  indignities.  All 
Adam's  worse  traits  were  strongly 
acted  upon  and  rendered  dominant. 
The  savage  in  the  man  was  sedn  in 
the  black  gloom  of  his  brow  and  the 
fierce  set  of  his  teeth. 


'You  are  a  haughty  hiz&e,'  ^ 
said  hoarsely ;  *  you  are  no'  the  'viLr 
for  a  poor  man  like  me ;  you  ubt 
marry  how  or  when  you  like  f^ 
me,  from  this  day.' 

Mally  met  his  defiant  gaie  ytvdt 
an  answering  glare  from  those  fixai 
grey  eyes  of  hers,  and  tibe  tvo 
turned  away.  It  was  not  till  MsJh 
was  behind  the  haystack  that  ^ 
wrung  her  hands  in  oonsteniatiac 
and  uttered  a  short,  sharp  err. 
*  Wae's  me.' 

'Mally,'  said  the  mistres  c4 
Hayston  the  same  night,  ^jimr 
master  and  me  ha'e  come  to  the 
conclusion  as  you  and  Adam  ln> 
been  two  gude  servants,  and  as 
Adam  is  to  continue  in  our  service 
(and  I'm  sure  you'll  aye  be  readj 
to  lend  me  a  helping  hand  wi'  tht 
sheet  and  the  blanket  washings,  isd 
the  carpet  shakings — jou  ken  sa 
well  enough  to  be  aware  yoa'H  ao 
lose  a'  by  that,  Mally),  we'll  girc 
you  and  Adam  for  b^ng  gsde 
bairns,  and  your  friends  on  josr 
account,  your  marriage  tea  sod 
supper — ^that  is,  if  yon  choose  t©  be 
married  in  this  house,  and  will  aoeep4 
the  compliment  at  our  hands.' 

'  Thank  you,  mem/  answered 
Mally  briefly,  shutting  her  eyes  m 
giddy  sickness  for  onoe  in  her  life. 

The  motherly  mistzess  was  slitde 
disappointed,  and  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Mally  was  not  tci; 
gratefrd  for  so  distinguished  a  mazi 
of  favour. 

Mally  was  writhing  under  ^ 
pang  which  comes  from  the  despsir- 
ing  conviction  'too  late,*  and  with 
the  remembrance  how  she  had  oofc- 
veyed  back  that  very  afternoon  to 
Adam,  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  kist, 
the  brave  crimson  plaid. 


CHAPTER  nx 

WHO   WILL   SPEAK  THE   FORBXO^ 
WORD  ? 

Ths  quarrel  which  was  talked  of 
by  more  than  one  generation,  bad 
broken  out^  blazed  up,  and,  unlike 
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mosfc  fires,  continned  to  smoulder 
for  nearly  the  quarter  of  a  century. 
Adam  and  Mally  had  made  them- 
selves a  marvel,  the  gaziug- stocks 
of  the  countiy  side  in  the  heginning. 
That  might  be  a  reason  why  the 
couple  stayed  on  servants  on  the 
same  fiu*m  of  Hayston,  not  only 
failing  to  lose  sight  of  each  other, 
but  coming  perpetually  in  contact. 
Their  stubbornness  and  selfishness 
might  be  mixed  up  with  the  fact. 
^Neither  would  give  the  other  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he  or 
she  had  cost  him  or  her  a  good  place 
— which  good  servants  were  wont 
to  cling  to  tenaciously  so  long  as 
they  were  in  service.  It  was  a  boast 
then  of  many  a  ci-devant  resolute 
and  patient  ploughman  and  maid- 
servant that  their  first  place  had 
heen  their  last,  until  they  had  learnt 
to  care  for  children,  animals,  land, 
as  if  these  had  been  the  servants' 
own.  Yet  another  motive  might 
lurk  under  the  persistency  with 
which  the  pair  kept  alive  the  asso- 
ciation which  linked  them  together 
by  not  separating  as  wide  apart  as 
the  poles,  putting  sea  and  shore  and 
crowds  of  strange  faces  between 
them.  In  the  love  to  hatred  turned 
it  is  possible  there  was  a  morbid  ap- 
petite for  the  sight  and  the  sound  of 
each  other.  But  onfy  a  Yorkshire, 
a  Cumberland,  or  a  Scotch  lad  and 
lass  could  have  lived  the  experience 
out,  perhaps  not  many  besides 
Adam  and  Mally. 

At  Hayston  Adam  Urquhart  and 
Mally  Gilhaize  abode  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  serving 
each  other,  for  their  faithfiil  service 
to  their  master  and  mistress  de- 
manded the  sacrifice,  silently.  Their 
companions  whispered  and  glanced, 
but  from  the  first  they  laid  no  trains 
and  played  no  tricks  to  break  the 
deathlike  silence  between  Adam 
and  Mally,  or  to  draw  them,  in  any 
untoward  fashion  for  their  circum- 
stances, together  again.  The  weight 
of  resentment,  the  depth  of  sullen- 
ness  which  the  man  and  the  woman 
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evolved  fairly  awed  their  blustering, 
rattling,  hEdf-childish  neighbours. 
Adam  and  Mally  were  let  alone — 
that  last  fearful  sentence  pronounced 
on  unrepentant  transgressors.  Not 
even  Mrs.  Femie  dared  to  speak  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  Ab  for  Jeannie, 
passing  from  thoughtless  girlhood 
into  thoughtful  womanhood,  the 
spectacle  of  such  enmity,  so  pro- 
voked, positively  scared  her.  *  It  is 
fearsome,  mother,'  Jeannie  would 
say,  stopping  her  sewing  and  in- 
dulging in  day-dreams  by  the  win- 
dow or  the  fire ;  *  they  liked  each 
other  once,  they'll  like  each  other 
again  if  they  ever  get  to  heaven,  or 
will  they  stand  aloof  there,  think 
you?' 

If  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hayston 
had  been  as  imaginative  as  Jeannie 
Femie  had  grown,  the  two  unre- 
conciled foes  might  have  been  able 
to  cast  a  repellent  gloom  over  the 
open,  wholesome  day  of  rural  life. 
But  the  agricultural  race,  superiors 
and  inferiors,  proved  largely  prac- 
tical, and  even  Jeannie  in  her  youth- 
ful fancies  was  ordinarily  very  much 
occupied  with  her  own  important, 
concerns.  The  Hayston  world  could 
exist,  flourish,  and  become  hardened, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  unconscious 
of  a  constant  nightmare  in  its  pre- 
sence. The  punishment  fell  justly 
on  the  offenders — and  how  among 
other  galling  elements  the  flouting 
notoriety  which  light  women  crave 
ate  like  rust  into  the  soul  of  the 
proudest  of  proud  peasant  women  ! 

Adam's  and  Mally 's  *  sticks,'  as 
Mrs.  Fernie  had  named  their  pieces 
of  furniture  without  any  intention 
of  disparaging  them,  had  been  taken 
back  by  the  mechanics  who  had 
furnished  the  articles,  unaccustomed 
as  wheelwright  or  cooper  was  to 
such  bride's  and  bridegroom's  va- 
garies, on  the  payment  of  a  small  for- 
feit. Adam's  folk  and  Mally's  folk 
had  alike  looked  on  the  proceedings 
aghast  and  aggrieved,  but  had  not 
ventured  to  interfere  with  their  for- 
midable relatives.     The  mousetrap^ 
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pincushion,  &c.^  bad  been  retomed 
to  tbeir  respective  donors — a  pro- 
cess wbicb  bad  moved  a  Boft-bearted 
woman  or  two  to  tears.  Mallj  bad 
retained  ber  wedding  gown  and  cap 
because  thej  were  of  no  moment  to 
Mrs.  Femie  and  Miss  Jeannie, 
neitber  wonld  it  be  acceptable  to 
Mallj's  old  and  yonng  misiaress  to 
bave  tbeir  gifts  back.  Tbe  former 
bade  Mallv  laj  tbe  nnlncky  apparel 
bj,  and  AJallj  laid  it  shrouded  in  a 
towel  at  tbe  foot  of  ber  kist,  as 
Adam  bad  stuffed  tbe  crimson 
plaid  to  the  foot  of  bis,  where  their 
fingers  rarely  fell  on  them. 

Tbe  foreman's  bonse  bad  to  be 
*  wared '  with  a  grudge  from  Mrs. 
Femie  on  Adam  because  he  was  tbe 
foreman,  but  be  lived  in  it  as  he  bad 
lived  in  the  boldij,  more  asceticallj 
and  austerely  indeed,  for  it  was  a 
lonely  as  well  as  a  sordid  life  with 
no  end  in  view. 

Adam  might  bave  married  to 
spite  Mally :  be  was  a  bard- work- 
ing, sober  man,  a  good  worldly 
match  in  bis  degree. 

MaUy  might  bave  married  to  put 
out  her  malice  on  Adam,  for  she 
would  bave  made  a  good  wife  not- 
withstanding ber  pride,  which  she 
bad  so  closely  disguised  that  her 
neighbours  called  it  temper,  and 
did  not  avoid  and  rail  at  her  for  it. 
Adam  and  MaUy  might  have  mar- 
ried another  bride  and  bridegroom, 
but  they  did  not  so  many. 

In  tbe  bustle  of  Mally's  active 
duties,  going  about  tbe  bouse,  going 
about  tbe  yard,  she  was  never 
out  of  sight  of  the  home  wbicb 
should  bave  been  hers,  not  a  day 
out  of  sight  of  the  man  who  in 
quaint  German  and  Scotch  phrase 
was  to  have  been  ber  '  man.'  She 
saw  the  foreman's  bouse  with  tbe 
February  snows  drii^ing  up  its 
little  window,  summoning  before 
tbe  mind,  by  dint  of  contrast,  tbe 
cosie  hearth  beside  which  there  bad 
once  been  found  a  place  for  Mally's 
wheel — ^Mally  could  have  pointed 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  tbe  spot 


selected — ^wbile  above  tbe  snowed- 
up  windowwas  still  fastened  the  naZ 
for  tbe  cage  of  a  bird  wbich  bad 
moulted  and  replmned  itself^  ai&i 
sung  in  season  and  oat  of  seasos 
till  it  bad  died  a  Inrd's  na^ni%I 
sudden  death.  Malhrsaw  the  sazse 
bouse  glittering  in  tbe  golden  June 
and  July  mornings,  when  oocks  wer^ 
crowing,  larks  carolling,  and  white 
convolvuluses  banging  their  trum- 
pets over  the  hedge  of  Adam's  yari 

Mally  fed  tbe  fannem  with  Adazi 
when  tile  roar  of  tbe  March  wind 
silenced  tbe  beat  of  the  machinr, 
and  rushing  in  below  the  dosed 
door  and  by  tbe  keyhole,  caoaed 
tbe  chaff  to  dance  on  the  bani  Hoar. 
Adam  bound  to  Mally's  sbeanne  •£ 
tbe  best  bandster  to  tbe  best  sbeu^ 
during  the  long  day,    among  t}» 
white  here  and  tbe  yellow  oats  tf 
the  harvest  fields.    At  the  shesrsR* 
'leven  hours  and  four  hours  tiietw.^ 
sat  in  the  same  social  ring,  and  if 
Adam  did  not  readb  -parched  cora 
to  Mally  as  Boaz  did  to  Rath,  ths 
couple  ate  of  tbe  same  pile  of  sooses 
and  touched  with  their  lips  the  liia 
of  tbe  same  cog  of  ale. 

A  Httle  later  in  the  season,  when 
the  September  air  had  a  touch  d 
keenness  in  it^  bringing  out  the 
scent  of  tbe  mint  in  tbe  stubble  and 
tbe  sound  of  tbe  crack  of  guns  a&d 
the  whiiT  of  partridges'  and  pb»- 
sants'  wings  flying  bef<H«  tiie  kirds 
and  tbeir  sons  and  guests,  Adas 
built  the  stacks  in  tbe  yard,  sad 
Mally,  in  ber  robust  womanhood, 
equal  on  a  pinch  to  a  man's  work, 
often  stood  on  tbe  height  of  tbe  Irzl 
com  cart  and  forked  sheaves  to  him. 
Afterwards,  when  her  share  of  tbe 
work  was  done,  while  hersinews  vere 
all  strained,  ber  muscles  all  qnirer- 
ing  and  throbbing  with  tbe  toU 
Mally  would  walk  out  of  the  house 
with  a  straight  back  and  an  im- 
flinching  gait,  and  band  up  to  Adam 
the  pitcher  with  his  draughty  whicL 
it  was  ber  duty  to  brew  for  him— 
a  pitcher  given  without  a  benison 
jmd  returned  witiiont  tlnLTilm 
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At  the  milkiiig,  mimmer  and  win- 
ter, Mallj  now  canied  her  pails 
anrdieyed ;  her  arms  were  more  ma- 
tare  and  more  trained  to  their  load ; 
fihe  eoold  cross  the  long  gloaming 
fields  without  a  halt.  It  was  well 
«ince  she  had  no  longer  reason  to 
fear  delay  in  her  progress,  or  the 
chaffing  ('jawing,'  Mallj  named 
it)  of  uie  other  lads  and  lasses  on 
ont-of-character,  ill-timed  aid. 

But  when  Adam  was  in  the  field 
or  the  hyre  with  the  other  men  to 
get  the  chief  sance  to  his  meals,  if 
-any  of  the  -kye  were  restive — and 
Mally  as  the  head  woman-servant 
on  the  &rm  always  milked  snch  kye 
— ^Adam  the  leader  next  to  the  mas- 
ter, stiQ  came  forward  and  held  each 
tmruly  cow's  head  or  foot,  to  keep  her 
from  doing  Mally  harm.  Mally  was 
not  simply  his  master's  servant,  and 
flo  like  the  rest  of  Mr.  Femie's  goods 
and  chattels  to  be  guarded  from 
injury  nnder  Adam's  care,*^e  was  a 
woman  to  be  defended  by  a  man. 

Mally  had  a  mighty  control  over 
her  natore,  but  her  hatred  was  Hke 
fire  in  her  bones  at  sach  a  moment, 
as  Adam's  was  when  she  held  up  to 
him  the  stack-bnilder's  pitcher.  She 
would  rather  the  bmtal  horns  and 
hoofs  had  tossed  and  kicked  her. 
He  would  have  preferred  if  the 
draught,  which  tasted  Hke  gall  to 
his  parched  pelate,  had  been  mani- 
fest poison,  that  he  might  have 
poured  it  without  challenge  on  the 
regardless  ground. 

The  man  and  the  woman  were 
present  in  company  at  every  feast 
at  Hayston  year  after  year.  Other 
neighbours  changed  places,  married, 
died  ;  Adam  and  Mally  reappeared 
as  if  they  had  been  petrified  in  their 
seats.  They  continued  to  sit  in  the 
same  kirk  where  they  had  been 
cried  and  should  have  oeen  kirked, 
and  in  whose  mouldering  comers 
the  echoes  of  the  three  cryings  lin- 
gered and  came  back  tauntingly  to 
the  ears  which  the  aging  bridegroom 
and  bride  strove  to  close  against 
the  words. 


In  the  same  servants'  bucht, 
sometimes  side  by  side,  Adam  and 
Mally  sat  or  stood  Hstening  to  words 
of  heavenly  amnesty  and  iJivine  for- 
giveness. They  went  forward  when 
there  were  set  in  the  kirk  the  tables 
of  the  Lord,  who  bade  a  man  when 
he  would  come  to  God's  altar,  and 
had  anything  against  his  brother,  to 
leave  there  his  gift  before  the  altar, 
and  go  and  firist  be  reconciled  to 
his  brother  and  then  come  and  ofier 
his  gift.  Instead,  approached  this 
man  and  this  woman,  having  their 
hearts  consumed  with  the  grudge 
which  they  bore  each  other,  did  not 
fear  to  eat  the  Master's  bread,  and 
did  not  fall  down  and  give  up  the 
ghost  in  the  act  of  daring  impiety. 

Changes  supplied  their  test  to 
the  fiuthfulness  of  the  love  to  hatred 
turned.  In  the  course  of  years 
there  came  to  pass  a  day  on  which 
Adam,  perched  on  the  highest  step 
of  a  high  ladder  repairing  the 
thatch  on  the  roof  of  an  outhouse, 
missed  his  footing,  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  suffered  a  sufiEicient 
concussion  of  the  brain  to  keep  him 
insensible  for  a  period  of  hours. 
During  his  interval  of  unconscious- 
ness Adam  did  not  lack  the  attend- 
ance of  women.  Among  them  was 
Mally,  experienced  and  sedate,  but 
blanched  in  her  ruddiness  as  Adam 
was  in  his  swarthiness,  yet  quite  as 
much  to  be  depended  upon  in  the 
matter  of  basin,  sponge,  and  bandage 
as  though  she  were  not  in  a  waking 
dream. 

According  to  most  novels,  Adam, 
shut  in  as  he  was  from  the  outer 
world,  ought  to  have  recognised 
Mally  through  his  closed  eyelids, 
and  while  his  powers  of  observation 
were  still  in  abeyance  detected  her 
presence  by  some  subtle  instinct; 
but  Adam  was  only  a  coarse  and 
dull  fellow  of  a  ploughman,  and  he 
had  not  this  inscrutable  second 
sight.  On  his  recovery  he  must 
have  guessed  that  there  were  women 
folk  about  him  when  he  was  lying 
helpless,  and  he  might  wonder  id 
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the  sullen  recesses  of  his  sonl 
whether  Mally  Qilhaize  were  one  of 
these  women,  bnt  he  never  asked 
in  order  to  make  himself  sure. 

As  for  Mallj,  leaping  at  a  conclu- 
sion in  her  woman's  way,  she 
credited  that  he  had  asked,  been 
answered,  and  made  no  sign,  so 
hated  yet  more  for  his  inflexible 
sternness  the  man  of  whom  she 
had  thought  at  odd  moments,  when 
he  was  stretched  white  and  still 
before  her,  that  she  could  have 
taken  his  place  and  died  in  his  room 
to  raise  him  up  to  rude  health  and 
long  life  again. 

It  was  Jeannie  Femie's  turn  to 
be  married,  and  in  the  expanding, 
iniinitelj  gentle  sympathies  which 
belong  to  great  happiness  (else 
happiness  is  not  much  worth  either 
to  the  possessor  or  to  the  world  at 
large),  Jeannie  bethought  her  ten- 
derly of  the  last  marriage  which 
had  been  in  preparation  at  Hayston, 
and  how  it  had  ended  with  a  man 
and  a  woman's  lives  marred.  In 
the  light  and  satisfaction  of  her  own 
heart  Jeannie  read  the  curse  of 
blight  and  barrenness  on  two  other 
hearts,  and  comprehended  how  the 
mere  joyful  talk  of  another  wedding 
at  Hayston  must  sound  to  them. 
She  trembled  and  yearned — ^not  lest 
dire  discord  should  break  in  on  all 
the  harmonies  of  her  own  life,  for, 
knowing  her  lover  kind  in  his 
truth,  and  herself  meek  in  her 
loyalty,  she  could  not  conceive  of 
such  desolation  as  their  portion. 
But  Jeannie  panted  to  play  the 
peace-maker. 

Mally  had  been  ironing  a  big 
washing  of  Miss  Jeannie's  pretty 
new  clothes  and  dainty  fine  muslins, 
and  was  still  engaged  in  ironing, 
when  Jeannie  crept  behind  her. 
*  MaUy,'  she  said,  nervously,  *  do 
yon  mind  your  fine  lace  cap  which 
I  gave  you  when  I  was  a  saucy 
lassie  eight  years  ago?  Oh! 
Mally,  Mally,'  cried  Jeannie,  hold- 
ing Mally  fast  by  throwing  her 
arms  round  Mally's  waist,  braving 


the  hazard  of  the  scorching  iroii, 
'will  you  never  wear  that  cap? 
Is  there  nothing  that  I  can  say  or 
do  for  you  and  Adam  ?  Would  he 
mind  if  my  Willie  spoke  to  Imn  ? 
I  think  I  could  persuade  WllHe  to 
try,  and  Willie  is  a  lawyer  witiii  » 
wise  and  winning  tongue.  The 
minister  is  noting  to  Willie. 
Then  we  might  be  married  on  the 
same  day,  Mally,  and  that  would 
break  the  deed  and  cover  your 
story  witih  ours.' 

'  Never,  Miss  Jeannie  ! '  forbade 
Mally  so  furiously,  as  she  freed 
herself,  that  Jeannie  recoiled.  ^Me 
to  be  spoken  for  to  Adam  Urquhart 
by  another  man,  be  he  servant  or 
master  ?  I  would  ha'e  the  moots 
heaped  upon  my  head  sooner.' 

The  warm  breath  of  change  had 
no  effect  on  that  black  frost  of  hate. 

Ten,fifbeen  years  elapsed — Jeamiie 
Femie's  children  were  running 
about  her  knees ;  the  master  and  ^e 
mistress  of  Hayston  were  super- 
annuated in  their  infirmiiy.  Malhr 
was  a  middle-aged  woman  of  forty, 
Adam  an  elderly  man  of  forty-five. 
Among  peasants  the  married  women 
age  &ster  than  the  men,  bnt  in  com- 
pensation  the  reverse  is  the  cue 
with  the  unmarried  women.  MaUj 
was  still  firm  and  vigorous  down 
to  teeth  and  hair,  with  much  work 
in  her,  though  there  was  a  weatiber- 
wom  look  about  her,  and  hard  lines 
in  her  full-fieshed,  fresh-coloured 
face;  notwithstanding  thai  her 
dress  remained  nearly  the  same,  no 
one  would  have  mistaken  her  for  & 
much  younger  woman  than  she 
was.  Yet  if  MaJly  had  been  a  happj 
woman,  in  her  scrupulonsly-fittutg, 
well-preserved  cloUieB,  her  staid 
freshness  and  comeliness,  which  liad 
never  depended  to  any  great  extent 
on  youthful  bloom  and  lightness^ 
might  have  been  little  impaired. 
A  proud  honest  woman  must  lose 
more  than  happiness,  she  must  lose 
self-respect  before  she  can  become 
a  haggard  slattem  in  raes.  Hap- 
piness— or  let  it  be  called  peace— 
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liowever,  if  it  is  not  the  foundation, 
is  the  copestone  of  the  good  looks  of 
Sk  'woman  of  forty. 

Mally  had  the  air  of  a  woman  who 
Tras  trusted  and  was  worthy  of 
trust :  at  the  same  time  she  looked 
^what  she  was,  a  soured,  exacting, 
Tvhat  the  Scotch  call  '  forbidding,' 
Tvoman — a  woman  who  would 
zieither  ask  nor  grant  fervour — a 
Tvoman  before  whom  the  younger 
maidservants  at  Hayston  either 
cowered  or  broke  into  revolt ;  flying 
or  flouncing  to  their  tottering  old 
mistress,  who  might  sometimes  be 
unreasonable  and  fretful  in  her 
dotage,  yet  by  whose  decision  her 
snbjects  would  sooner  abide  than  by 
that  of  the  beggar  made  a  porter, 
wlio  was  Mrs.  Femie*s  premier. 

But  Adam  was  bent  and  half  lame 
with  rheumatism ;  it  was  only  by  an 
effort  that  he  was  able  for  a  full 
man's  work.  His  hair  was  quite 
grizzled — indeed,  he  looked  grey  all 
over.  If  he  were  a  moneyed  man, 
as  it  was  reported  Adam  was,  rich 
enough  in  his  assiduous  persevering 
parsimony  to  have  leased  and 
stocked  a  little  farm  of  his  own,  he 
was  far  firom  showing  it  in  his  per- 
son or  habits.  His  jacket  was 
faded  and  i  patched,  his  shoes 
clouted,  his  blue  bonnet  discoloured 
into  green,  with  the  cherry  in  the 
crown  and  the  tartan  belt  frayed 
into  no  possibility  of  knowing  what 
they  had  represented.  His  bachelor 
foreman's  house  was  as  cold  and 
comfortless,  a  den  as  rustic  Timon 
of  Athens  ever  took  refuge  in.  He 
showed  that  a  man's  self-respect 
may  exist  on  bare  uncouth  decency 
of  garment  and  dwelling.  He  was 
a  morose,  saturnine  man,  who  for  all 
he  was  a  good  servant,  a  pure  liver, 
a  regular  church-goer,  was  rightly 
named  by  Scotch  shrewdness  'an 
auld  sinner,'  and  was  shunned  as 
men  shun  a  famine. 

The  one  thing  which  Adam 
cherished  in  addition  to  his  sturdy 
faithfrd  fostering  of  his  old  master's 
possessions  was  his  yard.    Adam 


continued  to  cultivate  his  yard,  and 
not  only  to  plant,  *fur,'  and  dig 
potatoes,  but  to  rear  in  his  border  a 
flower  or  itwo,  which  he  looked  at 
with  grim,  dim,  shy  satisfaction — 
did  not  pull  or  give  away. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

*OUT   OP   DEATH — MFE.' 

Death,  which  had  long  spared 
Hayston,  came  at  last  not  for  a 
single  visit.  The  old  master  and 
mistress  died  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other  in  the  last  year  of  what 
had  been  their  father's  ninety-nine 
years'  lease.  Their  death  happened 
opportunely  for  the  entrance  of  a 
new  tenant. 

This  new  tenant  was  a  man  of 
new  lights  in  everything,  holding 
undoubtingly  to  the  proverb  that 
*  new  brooms  sweep  clean. '  He  had 
been  permitted  to  enter  on  the  farm 
in  spring  time,  just  after  the  old 
couple,  whose  day  was  over,  had 
passed  with  the  lengthening  day 
and  the  broadening  light — ^let  good 
people  trust  to  a  longer  day  that 
should  have  no  night,  and  to  a  light 
which  as  it  did  not  depend  on  sun 
or  moon  should  know  no  setting. 
The  new  tenant's  first  act  was 
to  dismiss  every  old  servant  at 
Whitsunday.  It  was  the  best  sea- 
son of  the  year  for  getting  field 
work,  if  it  was  not  the  great  hiring 
term,  and  as  compensation  was 
given  to  those  servants  who  were 
engaged  for  the  year,  none  of  them 
haid  a  right  to  complain. 

None  of  them  did  complain,  and 
the  younger  men  and  women, 
thoagh  they  might  spend  a  sigh  on 
their  old  master  and  mistress, 
rather  liked  the  compulsory  flitting, 
for  the  love  of  change  had  awakened 
among  them.  But  there  were  two 
to  whom  quitting  Hayston  for  ever 
and  a  day,  was  l&e  breaking  up  the 
foundation  of  their  lives  and  tearing 
up  the  roots  of  their  being.  Adam 
Urquhart  and  Mally  Gilhaize  had 
come  to  Hayston  a  strapping  lad 
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and  lass ;  tlie j  were  leaving  it  well 
nigh  a  carle  and  carline,  fsided,  so  £ax 
as  they  could  fade,  farrowed  with 
heavy  hearts  and  tempers,  from 
which  the  elasticity  was  ail  de- 
parted. They  had  dreamt  their 
dream  of  love  and  hatred  there,  and 
what  was  to  become  of  the  life 
that  was  left  them  when  they  shonld 
XLO  longer  see  each  other  daily  so  as 
to  procure  fresh  supplies  of  the 
bitter  morsel  between  their  teeth  P 
The  couple  mighty  indeed,  take 
other  places  on  one  faruiy  but  that 
could  only  happen  by  an  unlikely 
coincidence.  Christian  man  and 
woman  could  not  be  so  heathenish, 
so  devoured  by  absorbing  malice, 
as  to  premeditate  and  cany  out 
craftily  the  arrangement. 

No,  there  was  to  be  no  more 
glancing  from  beneath  the  brows  at 
what  should  have  been  her  home  by 
Mally;  no  more  dark  looks  inter- 
changed at  milking  time ;  no  more 
mocking  aid  proffered  by  the  one  to 
the  other ;  no  more  sitting,  bound 
by  an  unhallowed  spell,  in  titve  same 
bucht  in  the  kirk,  and  going  for- 
ward having  hands  foul  wiSi  the 
blood  of  each  other's  souls  to 
handle  and  taste  the  memorials  of 
spotleaa  Innocence  and  nn&iling 
Love. 

The  winter  snow  might  fall,  the 
summer  sun  might  glint  on  the 
foreman's  house  at  Hayston;  it 
would  be  the  scene  of  another  life 
history,  viewed  by  stranger  eyes 
that  knew  nothing  and  cared  no- 
thing for  Mally  and  Adam.  Mally 
might  toil  and  trudge,  Adam  limp 
and  grind ;  it  would  be  miles  and 
miles  apart,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  each  other. 

In  the  listlessnesB  and  depression 
produced  by  the  conviction,  Mally 
did  not  take  another  place,  but  re- 
solved to  go  home  to  a  widowed 
sister  (MaUy's  mother  was  dead), 
and  work  with  her  for  her  board. 
The  situation  would  be  mere  idle- 
ness to  Mally,  in  which  she  might 
for  the  first   time  in  her  active^ 


robust  life,  sicken  of  a  vague  disease, 
or  where  her  craving  energies  would 
plague  the  indifferenti  scornful 
nephews  and  nieces  to  whom  she 
would  be  the  tyraimoas,  crabbed 
Aunty  Mally. 

Adam,  too,  though  there  was  no 
collusion  between  the  pair,  would 
not  hire  himseK  to  aAotLer  master. 
He  took  a  vacant  cottage  in  the 
vicinity,  proposing  to  live  there  and 
work  at  odd  jobs  till  he  coold  rent 
a  field  or  two  such  as  bia  own 
powers  and  those  of  a  yoking  of 
horses  might  labour,  and  tima  attain 
the  object  of  peasant  ambitkxn — to 
turn  cottar-fanner  on  his  own  ac- 
count. But  with  no  diligent,  care* 
ful  gude-wife  to  be  perpetoallT 
looking  after  house  economiea,  ai^ 
to  better  his  home  so  as  to  reud^ 
it  a  restorer  for  a  breaking  doim 
man,  or  to  take  her  share  in  field 
work;  with  no  young,  vigorcKis 
son  or  daughter  to  help  to  hdd 
the  plough-stock  or  the  sowing- 
sheet  when  stiffening  hands  were 
grown  more  feckless,  the  cdiances 
were  against  Adam.  Industrious 
and  sagacious  in  his  awn.  line,  pais- 
fully  saving  as  Adam  was,  he  oonld 
not  fight  tilie  battle  single-handed 
like  a  younger,  abler-bodied  laaa; 
he  would  lose  his  hard-wcm,  fighdj- 
griped  siQer ;  he  might  coioe  on  the 
parish  at  last  a  savage  pauper,  if  ha 
did  not  prefer  to  starve  and  die 
alone — a  beast's  death. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  tenn. 
Adam  and  Mally  bad  withdrawn 
betimes  irom,  the  'foy'  or  farewell 
supper  held  in  the  fann-hcns& 
kitchen,  and  had  left  their  neigh- 
bours at  liberty  to  linger  and  eajoj 
the  slightly  sentimioital  hilari^, 
while  t^e  two  old  stagers  worked 
up  what  remained  to  be  worked 
before  the  household  slept  and 
waked  in  their  final  night  at  Hay- 
ston. 

The  ^e,  what  was  left  of  them, 
were  in  the  field,  but  Mally  had 
a  light  burden  to  bear  tsomfared 
with  what  she  had  ofien  borne  oyer 
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the  red  and  white  heads  of  the 
clover,  and  the  May  gloaming  was 
not  dask  enongh  in  its  sweetness  and 
serenity  to  admit  of  a  fear  of  bogles. 
Thoagh  Mally  had  oeased  to  be 
hannted  by  these  tormentors,  there 
was  danger  that  even  the  hard,  mid* 
dle-ag>ed  woman  might  be  assailed 
by  ghosts  this  night — ^by  the  ghost  of 
her  cwn  not  nntender,  true-as-steel 
yonng  womanhood,  and  the  ghost 
of  a  noian  capable  of  kindness  in  his 
severity,  and  passionately  fond  in 
the  contracted,  gorged  c^uuinel  of 
his  manhood,  whom  she  had  gone 
halves  in  destroying. 

By  a  small  circumstance  enongh 
Mally  was  delivered  from  these  im- 
poi*timate,  troublesome  boglea.    As 
she  passed  what  was  still  Adam's 
house  and  yard,  she  saw  him  delay- 
ing the  tittle  horse-suppering  which 
he  had  to  do,  possibly  loth  to  flash  up 
his  sohtary  lantern  for  a  parting 
gleam  on  the  all  but  empty  stalls, 
bins,   hooks    for  martingales    and 
bridles,   which  he   had  known   so 
well,  and  to  shake  down  the  fodder 
for  the  sole  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors   of   Diamond  and  Bab-at- 
the-Bowster  —  fearing    bogles    in 
his  turn.     Adam  was  in  his  yard 
among     the    dews,    and    by    the 
evening     star    gathering    all    the 
flowers  which  an  early  season  had 
brought  into  blossom  in  his  border, 
London  pride,  thrift,  polyanthuses, 
white     lUies,    with     branches     of 
budding  lilac   from  his  bush  and 
of  hawthorn  from  his  hedge.  Some- 
how the  sight  of  Adam  gathering 
flowers    and    making    a    nosegay 
tickled  and  tormented  Mally,  and 
drove  other  thoughts   out  of  her 
mind.     What  would  the  dour,  sour 
carle  do  with  a  flower  ?  stick  it  in 
a  broken  jug,  and  set  it  as  a  relic 
of  his  garden  to  adorn  the  first 
shelf  he  should  put  up  in  his  miser- 
able cottage?     A  'fell'  Hke  place 
for  a  posie,  and  a  fell  like  man  for 
posies! 

Mally  would  not  miss  the  gowans 
on  the  sward ;  as  for  her  last  bird, 


it  was  dead  —  better  dead,  'poor 
genty,  singing  thing,'  than  beset 
by  her  sister's  crael  oat  and  mis- 
chievous, heedless  bairns.  But 
what  had  Adam  IJrquhart  to  do 
with  flowers  ?  and  how  could  he 
pretend  to  be  taken  up  with  them 
when  he  had  not  so  much  as  said 
he  was  sorry  to  give  up  everything 
besides  ? 

Adam  was  there  to  answer  MaUy 's 
question ;  as  she  rose  up  from  her 
sitting  posture,  with  her  back  to 
the  farm-town,  she  saw  Adam 
standing  at  a  few  paces'  distance 
from  her  and  the  kye  in  the  field. 
He  looked  grey  in  the  paUng  light, 
old  and  wan  in  his  roughness,  as 
she  had  decided  very  unlike  the 
fresh,  fragrant  flowers  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  Nevertheless  he 
clutched  them,  till,  as  by  an  im- 
pulse, he  held  them  out  towards 
her.  *  Will  you  have  them,  MaUy  ? ' 
he  asked,  the  voice  which  broke  the 
long  silence  sounding  hollow  as  a 
voice  from  the  dead;  Hhey  will 
help  to  keep  you  in  mind  o'  Hay- 
ston.' 

Mally  might  have  said  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  kept  in  mind  of' 
Hayston,  and  least  of  all  by  him. 
She  mieht  have  said,  as  she  was. 
not  a  lover  of  flowers  for  the 
flowers'  sake,  they  would  encumber 
her  with  a  milk  pail  in  her  hand^ . 
and  what  was  she  to  do  with  them 
when  she  should  flit  the  next  day  ? 

But  she  only  stood  staring  at 
biTn  till  the  ebbing  tide  of  his  blood 
was  rushing  in  a  raging  flood  to  his 
face.  Then  her  eyes  flickered  and 
fell,  and  Mally  held  out  a  hand  and 
took  the  flowers,  without  a  word 
either  of  thanks  or  reproach. 

Adam  drew  a  long  gusty  sigh  as 
though  his  breast  were  rid  of  some 
perilous  stufil  *  It's  a  pity  they're 
no  summer  flowers,'  he  remarked, 
apologetically,  almost  pleadingly, 
*  for  then,  more  by  token  gin  they 
had  been  roses,  they  would  ha'e 
kept  their  scent-— the  scent  o'  Hay- 
ston— after  they  were  nae  mair  than 
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a  wheen  diy,  sbrivelled  blades. 
But  I  put  some  sprigs  o'  balm 
among  them,  and  they^ll  keep 
pressed  in  a  book/ 

'Wbj  sbould  ihey  keep,  Adam, 
when  everything  else  has  gane?' 
enquired  Mally  ^arply. 

He  glanced  at  her,  and  then  be 
offered  to  take  her  pitcher.  *  I'll 
carry  it,'  he  said  stoutly. 

'  It's  no  ill  to  carry,'  she  pro- 
tested, ^but  she  did  not  resist  far- 
ther, or  tell  him  that  the  strengtb 
of  his  arm  compared  to  hers  was 
not  what  it  had  been. 

There  were    no    longei    jeering 
companions  to  cry  out  and  affront 
Hercules  and  Omphale  :  Mysie  and 
G^rdie,   Sandy  and  Qirzie,  were 
at    their   own    firesides,    speaking 
anxious  words  to  haflin'  laddies  and 
gilpies  of  lassies   starting   at  the 
coming  term  on  their  entrance  into 
the  world,  or  rocking  sick  bairns' 
cradles,   or    pining    on    sick  beds 
themselves.  As  for  their  successors, 
who  were  celebrating  their  foy  in 
the  farm-bouse  kitchen,  they  would 
about  as  soon  have  expected,  and 
would  have  looked  little  less  aghast, 
to  see  the  two  solid  green  laws — the 
opposite  boundaries  on  the  different 
sides  of  Hajsten — march  across  and 
meet  amicably  and  confidentially  as  to 
see  Mally  and  Adam  make  up  to  eacb 
other  on  their  last  night  and  break 
the  seal  of  fifteen  years  on  their  lips. 
These  innocent  youngsters  were  still 
bragging  and  blustering,  drinking 
teasts  and  healths,  singing  each  his 
or  her  solitary  identifying  song,  and 
lighting  pipes  in  blessed  innocuous- 
ness. 

*  It's  no  ill  to  carry,'  echoed  Adam, 
as  he  put  down  the  piteher  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow,  midway  in  the  field,  *  but  it's 
long  since  I've  carried  anything  for 
you,  lass.' 

If  he  choked  on  these  significant 
words,  Mally's  heart  swelled  when 
ho  resigned  the  pitcher,  thrusting 
it  into  the  hand  which  held  the 
•flowers  at  the  comer  of  the  house. 


This  was  the  upshot.  Well,  what 
else  could  it  be  ?  and  was  it  not  a 
mercy  that  not  an  eye  bad  seen  the 
weak  moment  of  relenting?  The 
flowers  might  stand  unnotioed 
among  the  basins  in  the  dairy, 
amidst  the  confusion. 

Excited  and  out  of  order  as  Hav- 
ston  was,  the  hubbub  died  out  ac 
length,  and  man  and  woman  were 
at  rest,  sleeping  sound  after  their 
fatigue  and  excitement,  and  in  pn> 
paration  for  the  fresh  fatigue  and 
excitement  of  the  term  day.  When 
Mally  laid  on  the  great  slab  of 
peat  for  the  gathering  of  the 
kitehen  fire,  she  started  to  hear  % 
tap  at  the  window.  The  sound  was 
not  uncommon  of  nights  where 
farm  servants  lodge,  but  everj 
countryman,  fitr  and  near,  ms 
aware  that  the  Hayston  folk  wonld 
fiit  next  day,  and  might  be  seen 
and  spoken  with  in  the  course  of 
their  flitting.  Every  younger  cohb- 
tryman  was  occupied  more  or  less 
this  night,  if  not  with  his  own  flit- 
ting, with  that  of  his  inmiediate 
neighbour.  None  of  the  wom^ 
sleeping  so  sweetly  had  reason  to 
be  restless  in  anticipation  of  & 
visitor. 

Mally's  heart  leapt  to  her  throat. 
She  thought  she  knew  the  tap,  ye$ 
how  could  she  after  so  wide  an  in- 
terval ?  Her  fancy  was  playing^  a 
trick  on  her ;  she  was  '  a  daft  aald 
maid,'  she  said  with  indignation 
and  scorn,  to  credit  that  because 
one  act  had  been  reproduced  of  tlie 
play  which  had  been  played  ont 
before  Miss  Jeannie  was  wed  or 
the  auld  mistress  grew  anld  (the 
old  figures,  every  one,  had  been 
coming  to  life  again,  and  moTing 
around  her  during  these  dreamr, 
dreary,  bonnie  May  days),  all  the 
acte  were  to  be  repeated. 

The  tap  came  again,  causing 
Mally  to  shake  as  she  had  not 
shaken  in  her  life  before,  and  Adam's 
voice  reached  her  in  a  Joud  whisper 
through  the  window-pane,  •  MaUv, 
will  you  wait  and  watch  wi'  me 
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ihe  nicht  ?    It  is  an  odds  from  tbe 
licht  I  socht  you  before.' 

Mally  went  to  the  door,  thongb 
jhe  walked  as  if  her  feet  were 
loaded  with  lead.  She  unlocked 
a.iid  nnlatched  bolt  and  latch 
bunglingly,  saying  &intly,  with 
a  TToman's  jealous  excuse  for 
herself,  to  the  shadowy  figure 
■without,  *  It's  a  balmy  nicht 
— ^it's  no  as  gin  it  were  winter.  I 
can.  tak  no  chill  in  the  May  air 
tlirongh  a  crack  wi'  an  auld  ac- 
quaintance, forby  I'm  no  so  fashed 
-wi*  hoasts  as  I  was  wont  to  be.' 

*  Mally,'  demanded  Adam,  with 
his  hand  pressing  Mally' s  shoulder, 
*  -will  you  gang  wi*  me  come 
Sabbath,  and  see  my  mither  ?  She's 
very  frail  and  blind  now,  woman.' 

'  I'll  be  blythe  to  speir  for  her 
gin  that  will  do  her  ony  gude,' 
granted  Mally  tremulously,  but  in 
her     sympathy     maintaining    her 


woman's  perversity  and  hypocrisy 
to  the  last,  for,  after  all,  Mally, 
with  her  tremendous  dignity  and 
staunchness,  was  only  a  woman. 

*  We  ha'e  been  twa  fules  wha  ha'e 
lost  the  best  o'  their  days,'  swore 
Adam,  speaking  under  that  iu con- 
stant but  sweet  May  sky,  which 
could  frown  and  smile  again  twenty 
times  in  a  day. 

The  sentence  was  disparaging  in 
every  light,  yet  Mally  assented  to 
the  condemnation  mildly,  '  Sae  ha'e 
we,  my  man.' 

Adam  brightened  the  next  mo- 
ment, as  men  will  brighten  when 
their  opponents  show  symptoms  of 
giving  in,  cheered  at  the  same  time 
by  a  welcome  recollection. 

'  Folk  may  laugh,'  he  declared, 
Het  them  laugh,  Mally,  we  may 
do't  the  mom.  We  ha'e  na  lost  the 
fees  for  the  cryings,  and  your  red 
plaid  IS  aye  to  the  fore.' 
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MOST  of  ns  know  what  sort  of 
books  are  put  on  the  Index  of 
the  Roman  Church,  but  people  in 
general  know  veiy  little  (because 
thej  care  very  little)  about  what 
those  books  are  which  popes  and 
cardinals  and  monsignori  delight  to 
honour.  Yet  it  is  as  well  that  we 
should  learn  something  about  them, 
for,  if  Cardinal  Cullen  has  his  way, 
these  books  will  be  the  sole  text- 
books in  five-sixths  of  the  Irish 
schools,  and  the  mass  of  our  Irish 
fellow- subjects  will  be  taught  to 
believe  them  and  to  anathematise 
all  thought  and  science  which  ven- 
tures beyond  the  limits  which  they 
prescribe.  Now,  here  is  a  little 
book,^  not  at  all  remarkable  except 
as  a  sample  of  a  class.  It  proposes 
to  deal  with  the  holy  water  question 
on  nineteenth  century  principles, 
and  to  prove  its  virtues  by  the 
rigorous  method  which  the  little 
faith  of  this  questioning  age  makes 
necessary.  Yet,  when  we  read  it, 
we  cannot  help  asking,  Is  it  possible 
that  any  European  mind  can  accept 
these  things  as  proofs?  that  any 
man  can  seriously  think  his  fellows' 
faith  would  be  strengthened  by 
reading  such  a  book  ?  Nay,  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  say  that,  bad 
as  Fenianism  is,  we  would  much 
rather  (if  such  was  the  unhappy 
alternative)  see  Fenianism  rampant 
in  Ireland  than  have  the  next  gene- 
ration of  Irish  school-boys  fed  ex- 
clusively on  such  meat  as  Mgr. 
Gaume  provides.  Solomon,  speak- 
ing of  the  man  wise  in  his  own  eyes, 
says,  '  There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  him ; '  and  so,  foolish  as 
Fenianism  is,  we  feel  there  is  more 
hope  of  its  followers  than  of  those 
who  have  been  trained  up  in  such  a 
way  that  they  accept  as  proofs  the 
legends  and  stories  which  Mgr. 
Gaume  has  put  together.  Here  is 
his  plan  for  confounding  sceptics. 


and  arming  tlie  faithful  with  un- 
erring weapons.    Frederic  is  a  laa 
at  college  in  Germany,  much  scan- 
dalised at  the  scofi&  of  the  yooncr 
half-believers     around     him  ;     bi? 
friend,   a  French   abbe,   writes  :«.• 
him  a  series  of  twenty- three  letter^ 
detailing  the  virtues  of  holy  wactr, 
'proving'  each  statement  as  he  &!• 
vancesit;  and  Frederic  reads  bits  ;-: 
the  letters  to  his  fellow-stadenU— 
with  what  result,   unless  ihej  ar:* 
very  different  from  young  Grerman* 
in  general,  cannot  for  an  instant  k 
doubted.     Yet  the  great  people  at 
Rome  say  the  book  is  jnst  the  rerj 
one  to  fulfil  its  purpose.     GardiLal 
Altieri  congratulates  Mgr.  Gaccie 
on  having  written  <  a  most  valiuble 
work.'     The  Pope  thinks  lus  de^r 
son's  book  would  be  useful  in  anj 
age,   but  is   specially   timely  now 
that  the  reins  of  the  powers  of  mis- 
chief seem  loosened,  and  thuiks  hiu 
for  having  devoted   such   leamic^ 
and  such  deep  reasoning  to  a  subj<rct 
of  late  too  much  neglected.    The 
book   comes  out  prefaced  with  & 
Papal  brief  urging  the  more  fre- 
quent use  of  holy  water  and  offering 
a  hundred  days'  indulgence  (trans- 
ferable   to    the    souls    who    h&re 
departed   this    life    in    a  state  of 
grace)    for  every  time  it  is  used 
along  with  the  sign    of  the  cross 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinitv, 

After  all  this,  we  expect  some- 
thing, especially  as  the  introduction 
tells  us  that  Frederic,  being  laughed 
at  by  his  fellow-students  for  usmg^ 
holy  water,  had  written  to  ask 
for  some  convincing  arguments 
whereby  he  might  silence,  if  not 
convert,  the  scomers.  Let  us  see, 
then,  how  these  young  Grermans 
are  to  be  convinced,  and  let  us 
thereby  learn  what  is  the  intellec- 
tual level  at  which  Ultramontane 
teaching  would  fix  the  nineteenth 
century  mind. 


*  L*Ean  Wnite  au  1 9*n»  sifecle,  pur  Mgr.  Ganme,  protonotaiio  apostolique.   Paris :  Gwime 
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Indeed,  Mgr.  Ganzne  starts  at  the 
mtset  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sjllabns 
ind  the  Encyclical.  '  How  is  it/ 
le  asks,  *'  that  there  are  now-a-days 
io  few  men  of  real  science  P  '  Be- 
muse our  philosophers  are  all 
naterialists,  as  helpless  i.e.  as 
istronomers  without  telescopes ; 
vliile  modem  science  is  like  a 
livorced  wife,  skulking  in  the  cellar 
nstead  of  living  on  the  first  floor  of 
he  palace,  or  she  is  like  a  spider 
[pinning  negations  and  giving  out 
Lonsense  too  often  mixed  with 
blasphemy. 

Bat  why  write  about  holy  water 
a  an  age  when  politicians,  philo- 
ophers,  newspaper  writers,  regene- 
ators  of  society  are,  to  a  man,  sure 
o  scoflT?  Holy  water  won't  cure 
^fazzini  and  Garibaldi  of  their 
latred  to  the  Pope ;  it  won't  restore 
Poland,  nor  stop  Russia  from  med- 
Uing  with  the  Latin  holy  places; 
t  won't  stop,  in  Belgium,  liie  pro- 
anation  of  burial  grounds  and  the 
mforced  practice  of  atheism;  it 
von't  stop  the  growth  of  luxury 
md  that  thirst  for  places  and  jol» 
vhich  is  at  the  bottom  of  aQ  radi- 
calism. If  he  was  writing  about 
T'ichy  water,  or  hair- wash,  or  am- 
noniacal  liquid,  or  Ess  Bouquet, 
ilgr.  Ghiume  would  expect  to  be 
istened  to  by  'the  world.'  He 
herefore  writes  for  good  Catholics, 
learning  them  that  the  silliest  thing 
*hey  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  teach 
.hose  who  will  not  hear.  ^  Leave 
hem  alone,'  he  says ;  '  he  that  is 
ilthy  let  him  be  filthy  stiU.'  His 
lim  is  to  glorify  the  Church  by  ex- 
olling  one  of  its  most  venerable 
nstitutions,  and  by  showing  that, 
lince  every  time  a  venial  sin  is  done 
kway  with  by  a  drop  of  holy  water, 
i  glorious  victory  is  won  over  the 
)owers  of  evil,  the  Church,  so 
lowncast  in  the  eyes  of  some  men, 
s  really  winning  thousands  of  vie- 
ories  daily  in  every  country  of 
Christendom.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
he  young  German  scoffers  ap- 
jreciated  the  line  of  argument. 
The  mischief  is  that  when  books  like 


these  become  the  sole  text-books  in 
Ireland,  the  mass  of  Irish  Catholics 
will  become  as  '  impracticable '  as 
the  most  hot-headed  convert,  and 
as  fond  of  bursting  out  into  invec- 
tives against  the  religion  du  mepris 
— which,  he  says,  is  battering 
at  the  religion  du  respect — as  Mgr. 
Ghkume  himself.  It  is  part  of  the 
judicial  blindness  of  Bomanism  that 
its  writers  seem  incapable  of  recog- 
nising (at  any  rate  its  popular 
writers  will  not  recognise)  what  to 
others  is  the  most  encouraging 
feature  in  modem  doubt^  that  it  is 
not  scoffing,  that  in  all  except, 
perhaps,  the  lowest  ranks  of  unbe- 
lief, the  religion  du  mepris  is  out  of 
date,  and  has  been  replaced  by  an 
earnest  enquiring  temper  as  oppo- 
site as  possible  to  the  *  solemn  sneer  ** 
with  which  Yoltaire  sapped  the 
'solemn  creed,'  or  rather  broko 
down  the  rotten  system  that  pro- 
duced the  Bohans,  the  Dubois,  and 
the  Talleyrands.  Ko  doubt  the 
respects  attitude  of  doubt  and 
unbelief  is  more  alarming  to  far- 
sighted  men  than  any  amount 
of  scoffing  and  ribald  outcry,  for 
it  suggests  a  radical  change,  slow 
and  sure-*-Bure  because  cautiously 
and  reverently  made — ^in  the  founda- 
tions  as  well  as  in  the  superstruc- 
ture of  popular  religion.  And  such 
a  change  would  perhaps  not  bo 
followed,  asYoltaireism  has  been  in 
France,  by  a  reaction.  We  could  un- 
derstand objections  on  this  ground, 
against  the  unbelief  of  the  day,, 
because  i.e.  of  'its  subtle,  insi- 
dious, specially  dangerous  charac- 
ter ; '  but  to  pooh-pooh  it  all  as  the 
religion  du  m^pria  shows  that  writera 
like  Mgr.  Gaume  either  cannot 
or  will  not  see  the  signs  of  tho 
times,  and  are  therefore  wholly  un- 
fit to  write  text-books  for  the  risings 
generation. 

Mgr.  Gkkume,  however,  does  not 
care.  St.  Theresa's  weU-known 
dictum,  '  I  would  give  my  life  for 
the  smallest  ceremony  of  the 
Church,'  seems  to  him  to  settle  the 
point  as  to  holy  water.    If  he  con- 
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descends  to  what  he  calls  argument, 
it  is  (he  explains)  because  St.  Peter 
woold  have  all  Christians  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
them. 

And  for  a  book  on  holy  water 
ihere  is,  it  seems,  a  special  call  at 
the  present  daj,  when  waters  of  all 
sorts  are  as  popnlar  for  drinking 
and  bathing  in  as  they  were  in  the 
decline  of  the  Soman  Empire.  Yet 
of  the  thousands  who  rush  every 
year  to  the  sea-side  or  to  inland 
watering-places,  what  percentage 
knows  anything  of  the  virtues  of 
that  specific  which  is  carrying  on 
the  Redeemer's  work  in  the  world, 
viz.  ut  dissolvat  opera  di(iboli  ?  The 
world  coolly  denies  the  &uots  about 
holy  water;  modernism,  and  the 
modem  man,  animalis  homo,  who 
worships  modernism,  turn  up  their 
noses  at  it;  but,  says  our  author, 
to  deny  is  not  to  disprove ;  and 
therefore  he  gives  abundance  of 
*  facte  ;*  and  such  '  facte.'  Talk  of 
trial  by  jury  in  Ireland,  how  is  a 
man  bred  up  to  accept  Mgr. 
.Oaume's  '  facts  '  as  historical  ever 
to  become  a  judge  of  evidence? 
How  can  he  possibly  be  fit  for  any 
controversy  with  rational  people? 
But,  before  bringing  up  his  array 
of  *  facts,'  our  author,  after  a  short 
onslaught  on  '  Spiritualism,'  which 
he  asserts  to  be  a  necessary  out- 
growth of  modem  unbelief,  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  holy  water. 
Did  St.  Peter  ever  use  it  r  or  St. 
Paul?  or  Tertullian  ?  Don't  think 
Mgr.  Gaume  will  care  to  put  irrele- 
vant questions  like  that.  He  argues, 
indeed,  that  St.  Augustine  testifies 
to  its  virtues,  because  the  Saint  says 
that  to  repeat  the  paternoster  delet 
ovmino  minima  et  quotidiana  peC' 
cata,  and  because  he  calls  this  repe- 
tition a  daily  baptism  (^Enchvridioftf 
cap.  71,  tom.  vi.  p.  382).  The 
Bishop  of  Hippo  is  rhetorical  as 
usual;  but  he  certainly  does  not 
mean  the  gabbling  of  paternosters, 
when  he  says  that  the  precious  pri- 
vilege of  those  who  have  been  bom 
anew  unto  their  Heavenly  Father 


by  water  and  the  Spirit,  is  to  call 
Him  *  our  Father,'  and  to  lay  thmi 
little  sins  before  Him.    Even  if  h? 
did,  he  is  certainly  not  referring  t.- 
holy  water,  between  which  and  the 
Pater  Mgr.  Gkkume  assumes  a  neces- 
sary connection.  Well,  anyhoir,  holy 
water  '  is  one  of  the  saerafnentcUi, 
the  origin  of    whidi  goea    np  t> 
Apostolic   times  or  earlier  stil-C. 
but  of  the  direct  institution  of  wlucl 
Catholic  tradition  has  pr^erved  d' 
record;'  and  they  have  five  uses 
to  remit  venial  sin;  to  remit  the 
temporal  pains  due  to  sin ;  to  drire 
out  demons ;   to  cnze  diseases ;  t-j 
remove  those  plagues  which  tfareates 
our  life  or  our  goods  or  our  liberrr 
under  the  Holy  Spirit's  rule.    J' 
tJiese  five  uses  holy  water  fulfils ;  aa-i 
if  you  question  the   connectio&  of 
cause,  and  efifect — the  effect  beinf 
so  great,  the  cause  so  insignificant— 
think  of  gunpowder  and  thecoiD> 
pass,  and  the   little    lenses  irhid 
make  up  a  telescope,  and  steam  sod 
electricity,   and   ihe   poisonous  ftr 
that   kills   a    man    bj   just  oDce 
stinging    him ;    and   think  too  ii 
epidemics,  and,  above  all,  think  d 
the  thought  of  man,   how  on  tbe 
battle-field  the  general  cries  *  For- 
ward! '  and  straightway  blood  fiows 
in  streams,  and  the  dying  and  tk; 
wounded  fall  by  hundreds.    God. 
therefore,  can  work  great  results  In- 
small    means — a    truth    which  co 
one    denies ;     but    'whether  Mgr. 
Graume's  cases  axe  parallel  with  that 
of  holy  water,  we  may  leave  it  to 
'  Frederic's '  fellow-stndents  to  de- 
termine. 

But  for  the  efficacy  of  holy  inter 
we  have  first  the  teaching  of  theok- 
gians,  and  '  the  man  who  rejects  tie 
catena  of  their  testimony,  unbrokfD 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  may 
fairly  be  treated  as  we  t^^eat  those 
who  deny  any  admitted  historical 
fact/  The  theologians,  indeed,  sars 
Mgr.  Gaume,  are  not  so  familiar  to 
the  animalis  homo  as  Diogenes  or 
Anaxagoras,  or  even  aa  the  gee« 
of  the  Capitol;  but  that  is  his 
fault.    TyrBsuSy  Dnrand,  Filiodiu, 
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.zor,  and  a  score  more  who  have 
*eated      of      '  sacramentals '      set 
lie  matter  beyond  qaestion.     Then 
bere  is  the  practice  of  the  Church, 
irliich  could  not  be  in  error  in  a 
natter  of  snch  moment.    As  to  how 
he     *  sacramentals '  produce  their 
(fifects    theologians     are     divided, 
^lontaignetrulj  says  nous  ne  savons 
e  totU  de  rien^  a  text  on  which  a 
rery     useful     sermon    might     be 
^reached  to  the  votaries  of  reason. 
Do  you  know  the  how  of  the  load- 
stone ?  When  you  do,  Mgr.  Gkiume 
will  undertake  to  decide   whether 
boly  water  works  its  results  ex  opere 
yperato  or  ex  opere  operantis.     Fur- 
blier,  he  reminds  you  that  water  (as 
so  many  old  fathers  explicitly  say) 
is  the  mother  of  all  things — ^best  of 
mothers  Csays  St.  Ambrose)  because 
she  never  ^serts    her    offspring. 
Water,  too,  is  duly  sensible  of  its 
liigh  functions;   it  has  sometimes, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
helped  good   Christian  souls  who 
had    no    calendar     to    determine 
the  true  time  of  Easter.      Baronius 
records  how  this  happened  at  Met- 
tinum  in  the  year  4 1 7,  as  the  Bishop 
of  LilybsBum  testifies.     On  Easter 
Eve  the  baptistery  of  the  church 
w^as   suddenly  filled    with    water, 
though   there    was    neither    pipe 
nor    spring     nor   any    means     of 
bringiog  it  in.     When  the  Easter 
catechumens  had  been  baptised,  the 
water  went  away  again   as  mys- 
teriously as  it  had  come.    Cassio- 
doms,  Theodoric's  secretary,  tells 
us  that  much  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened at  Consilia  in  the  Basilicata ; 
while  in  Portugal,  a  piscina  inside 
a  grand  church,  the  doors  of  which 
were  kept  locked  to  prevent  col- 
lusion, was  always  found  full  on 
Holy  Thursday — so  full  that  the 
water  stood    up    in  a  heap    like 
wheat  in  a  bushel  without  a  drop 
running  over.     King  Theodegesil, 
not  wiUing  to  betieve  so  wondrous 
a  miracle,  set  guards  at  the  church, 
but  in  vain ;  next  year  he  set  more 
guards,  but    the    water   came  as 
before ;  then  he  dug  twenty-five  feet 


all  round  the  church  to  cut  off  any 
springs  which  might  cause  the  mar- 
vellous supply,  still  the  water  filled 
the  piscina;  and  next  year  King 
Theodegesil  was  dead,  a  warning  to 
those  who  (in  spite  of  St.  Paul's 
maxim)  will  look  too  near  into  the 
hidden  things  of  God.  Mgr.  Ghku^ie 
will  find  that  in  Ireland  the  elements 
are  equally  well  informed  in  the 
matter  of  times  and  seasons.  On  the 
Kenmare  river,  near  a  ruined  strong- 
hold of  the  O'Sullivans,  is  the  Lakeof 
St.  Quinlan,  full  of  moving  islands, 
of  which  the  old  cicerone  says,  *they 
do  go  always  against  the  wind,  but 
you'll  not  see  them  move  to-day,  I'm 
afeared ;  for  they  do  he  moving  mostly 
at  the  great  Church  festivals*  The 
Irish  will  go  along  with  our  author ; 
but  how  about  'IVederic's  '  German 
fellow-students  ?  Water,  then,  is  an 
element  worthy  of  its  high  place  in 
the  sacred  economy.  We  almost 
wonder  that  it  should  need  any 
'blessing '  to  make  it  efficacious ;  but 
surely  Mgr.  Gtkume  is  forgetting 
what  he  has  told  us  about  its  virtues, 
and  is  lapsing  into  Manicheism 
when  he  says  (p.  103)  that  *6y 
reason  of  his  victory  over  the  King  of 
Creationy  the  devil  has  made  all  crea- 
tures his  slaves  and  the  instru- 
ments of  his  hatred,  in  the  world 
of  nature  as  well  as  in  the  moral 
world.'  Therefore,  to  counteract 
this  foreseen  maligniiy  of  Satan, 
the  Holy  Ghost  blessed  the  watera 
when  He  moved  on  them  in  the 
beginning ;  but  His  blessing  seema 
to  have  been  sing^ularly  ineffica* 
cious,  since  the  word  of  the  priest 
is  needed  to  make  water  prac- 
tically '  holy.'  Of  course  the  devil, 
ce  gra/nd  singe  de  Dieu,  was  sure  to 
imitate  what  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
done.  Hence  the  use  of  lustral  waters 
in  the  old  heathendom,  which  the 
Protestants  have  malignantly  as- 
serted to  be  the  origin  of  holy  water, 
as  if  the  City  of  God  could  ever  copy 
from  the  city  of  the  Evil  One.  The 
first  holy- water-making  under  the 
New  Covenant  was  when  Christ  went 
down  into  the  Jordan ;  and,  if  you. 
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choose  to  believe  in  the  antbenticiiy 
of  the  Clementine  Oonstitations,  as 
Mgr.  Gkinme  .  most  implicitlj  does, 
jon  will  learn  that  the  formula  for 
blessing  water,  whether  by  bishops 
or  by  simple  priests,  was  left  by  8t, 
Matthew  himself! 

.We  need  not  follow  Mgr.  Gktnme 
through  all  his  remarks  on  the  con- 
stituents of  holy  water.  Speaking 
of  oil,  he  takes  occasion  to  confound 
Voltaire  (who,  commenting  on  Deu- 
teronomy, xxxii.  13,  had  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  rock-oil)  *  by  lighting  up 
his  baboon's  face  with  x)etroleum.' 
And  talking  of  the  holy  chrism,  he 
quotes  Durandus  (*  ampulla  Christus 
est,  Yel  ampulla  cum  chrismate  cor- 
pus Domini  est ')  in  a  way  which 
shows  he  is  at  least  quite  safe  from 
the  old  error  about  St.  Ampulla. 
Balm,  another  ingredient  in  some 
kinds  of  holy  water,  is  a  type  of 
Christ,  because  (says  Pausanias) 
vipers  which  take  up  their  abode 
under  a  balsam-tree  and  get  into  the 
habit  of  eating  of  it  wholly  lose  l^eir 
venom.  Balm,  again,  figures  Christ 
by  reason  of  its  rare  perfume. 
Every  class  of  men  has  its  own 
smell;  and  some  saints,  like  St. 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  St.  Philip  Neri, 
and  the  Cure  d'Ars,  have  been  pri- 
vileged to  disoem  men's  characters 
AS  dogs  discern  the  track  of  the  fox, 
so  that)  for  them,  good  folks  were 
like  '  original '  Walker,  from  whom 
constantly  emanated  a  pure  effluence 
which  kept  his  white  stockings  un- 
soiled  during  a  ten  miles'  walk. 
*  From  all  this  you  see '  (says  Mgr. 
Gaume)  '  the  unerring  wisdom  and 
the  perfect  science  of  the  Church 
even  in  such  secondaiy  iMngs  as 
the  choice  of  the  constituents  of  holy 
water ;  judge,  then,  what  she  must 
be  in  her  greater  mysteries' — a 
style  of  a  fortiori  which  we  fear  the 
young  Germans  must  have  been 
slow  to  appreciate.  Nor  would 
they  be  likely  to  see  the  force  of  the 
following :  *  If  God  has  given  special 
virtues  to  waters  like  those  of 
Vichy  or  Plombi^res,  why  should 
He  not  give  to  water,  blessed  as  He 


ordered  it  to  be  blessed,  any  pro. 
perties  which  He  pleases  ?  '  We 
hope  that  at  any  rate  the  lads  wi: 
have  plenty  of  Euclid  in  any  acboc 
where  a  treatise  which  reasons  c 
this  way  becomes  a  text-book. 

WatOT,  again,  has  special  ckiau 
to  be  a  powerful  spintul  agect 
'  It  drowned  the  eartk,  it  kills  fire, 
and  it  mounts  up  into  the  heaven. 
says  Pliny.'     Moreover,  it  escapee 
the  curse  pronounced  at  ihe  M: 
'  Cursed  be  the  earth'  was  the  dooo. 
but  nothing  is  said  about  the  sea  or 
the  things  that  are  therein.    Asicp 
salt,  we  all  know  its  virtues.    The 
superior     fecundiiy    of     Korthen 
races  (Mgr.  Gaume  is  wnting  f<r 
Germans)  comes  finom  their  eatiac 
so  much  salt  meat,  salt  hotter,  ^c. 
Salt,  too,  is  used  in  baptism;  and 
therefore  the  Burgnndiaiis,  the  &st 
German  tribe  who  adopted  inhm 
baptism,  were  called  Boui^guigniBS 
Sal^s     (Burgundi    ScOM).      Eokj 
water,  like  Ihe  sacramentB,  does  ooc 
depend  on  the  sanctity  of  the  piiMt 
who  consecrates  it,  though  it  is 
useless  to  the  recipient  unless  be  is 
in  a  state  of  grace  (how  does  diis 
agree  with  what  is  said  of  its  effi- 
cacy in  driving  out  demons?).    Is 
great  use  is  against  venial  sin, '  thst 
small-pox  of  the  soul '  (our  antiio? 
is  fond  of  choice  figuies)  'whkli 
covers  it  with  spots  and  render  it 
unworthy  of  the  embnbces  of  the 
Heavenly  Bridegroom ; '  but  (as  wb 
shall  see)  its  merely  mateiial  efiects 
are  varied  aaid  wonderfal  enoagb. 
By  it  Chrysostom  cored  fevers  imd 
dysenteries ;     by     it     FcrtEmstos 
mended  the  leg  of  the  Gothic  king 
whom  he  had  smitten  with  lame' 
ness  for  having  refused  to  give  op 
some  of  his  prisoners;   by  it  St 
Cuthbert  wrought  many  cures ;  vbA 
by  it  that    uncomfbrtehle  in^elsle 
St.    Malachy — ^who,   when  drireii 
from  Armagh  by  the  O'Neils,  who 
claimed  the  archbishopric  as  a  Hi 
of  family  preferment,  took  refogv 
with  St.  Bernard — cured,  at  Chmj, 
a  woman  who  was  suffering  from  a 
terrible  cancer.     The  iees  tiiai  ii 
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said  (by  the  way)  about  St.  Ber- 
nard in  any  book  intended  for  the 
Irish  the  better.      The  saint,  be- 
leiving,  no  doubt,  all  that  the  angiy 
Malachy  told  him,  abnses  them  as 
roundly  as  they  have   ever   been 
abused  since.     They  are  '  a  beastly 
nation.'     He  eyen  denies  them  any 
of  the  arts  of  life,  saying  that  till 
tbeir  clergy  taught  them  they  did 
not  even  know  how  to  build  a  house 
of  stone.      Irish  antiquaries  have 
always  had  a  grudge  against   St. 
Bernard,  though  Mr.  Marcus  Keane 
noakes  a  singular  use  of  his  testi- 
mony to  throw  back  into  the  pre- 
fa-istorio  Cutkite    times  the  golden 
age  of  Irish  civilisation.      'There 
-were  no  Christian  stone  bnHdings 
before  the  Normans  came,  teste  St. 
Bernard,'  says  he,  *but  the  round 
towers  and  Cormac's  chapels,  &c,, 
were  there  (we  know)  longbefore  the 
Normans,  therefore  these  must  have 
been  built  in  the  very  eariy  times, 
before  Christianity  was  drecunt  of — 
before  the  race  whom  St.  Patrick 
converted  had  begun  to  inhabit  the 
island.'    Nevertheless,  St.  Bernard 
is  so  far  right  that  except  the  Hag's 
Castle,  in  Lough  Mask,  there  is  no 
secular  building  in  which  mortar  is 
used  of  date  anterior  to   Strong- 
bow's  invasion ;  and  from  i^e  Hag's 
Castle  no  argument  can  be  drawn, 
for  it  was  (like  many  of  the  cran- 
nog  lies)  occupied  as  late  as  Eliza- 
beth's time.     However,   we  have 
been  deluded  into  a  digression  by 
this  strange  appearance  in  a  French 
monsignor's  book  of  an  Irish  run- 
away prelate  working  a  miracle  on 
St.  Bernard's   own    ground.      To 
return  to  Mgr.  Gkiume.     After  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  holy  water, 
much  as  a  quack  doctor  extols  the 
value  of  his  universal  remedy,  our 
author  seems  to  think  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed  than  merely 
general    assertion.       He   therefore 
gives    chapter    and    verse  for  an 
abundance  of  miracles,  quoting  St. 
Peter    Damien;     St.    Bernard    as 
aforesaid;    Epiphanius,   who    tells 
how  the  devil  lundered  a  converted 


Jew  from  building  a  church  which 
he  had  vowed,  by  preventing  his 
lime  from   burning,  and  how  the 
moment  the  kiln  was  duly  sprinkled 
the  burning  went  on  most  satisfac- 
torily ;  quoting  the  life  of  St.  Maca- 
rius,  as  if  the  works  and  ways  of 
the  hermits  of   Upper  Egypt  were 
as  open  to  investigation  as  those  of 
John  Wesley;  quoting  missionaries; 
de  rebus  Japcmds ;  and  letters  from 
P^re  Gkumier,  in  Oceania,  who  as 
late  as    1863   drove    off   the    evil 
spirits  who  infested  Mat^o;    and 
from    Pere    Thomassin,    in    New 
Caledonia,  who    found,    in    1861, 
that  his  weekly  holy  water  sprink- 
lings  earned    him  the  reputation 
of  a  sorcerer  :   *  K  there  are  any 
strangers  among  the  congregation 
it    is    amusing    to   see  how  they 
wriggle  about  to  prevent  a  drop 
from  fiaJling  on  them.      There  is 
nothing  they  dread  so  much  ;  they 
believe  that  if  they  were  to  swaHow 
any  of  it  it  would  bum  a  hole  in 
their  vitals.'     No  wonder  the  New 
Caledonians  have  occasionally,  eaten 
a   French    missionary  when    they 
have  been  able  to  catch  him  with- 
out his  terrible  aspergill.     When 
holy  water  is  so  powerfol  as  this,  no 
wonder  the  fiend  tries  in  eveiy  pos- 
sible way  to  hinder  the  use  of  it. 
As  Cardinal  Turrecremata  observes : 
*  The  real  reason  why  the  prince  of 
darkness   impels  heretics  and  im- 
pious "men  of  science"  to  decry 
holy  water  is  that  he  may  make 
Christians '  negligent  in  the  use  of 
it,  so  that  they  offer  their  bosoms 
unprotected  to  his  fiery  darts.'     St. 
Macarius,  however,  lived  along  while 
ago,  so  did  St.  Malachy;  Japan  is  a 
long  way  off,  so  is  New  Caledonia ; 
and   therefore,   lest  Frederic's  in- 
credulous    young    fellow-students 
should  think  that  the  proofs  of  the 
efficacy  of  holy  water  are  mostly 
taken  from  distant  times  and  out- 
of-the-way  comers    of  the    earth, 
Mgr.  Gaume  brings  forward  some- 
thing which  happened  at  Toulouse 
a  few  years  ago,   and  for  which 
his  authority  is  an  eye-witness,  M. 
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Benezet,  chief  editor  of  the  Gazette 
du  Languedoc.  There  was  a  tahle- 
tnming  party  at  M.  L.'s,  and  the 
usual  Httle  pillar  and  claw  table 
vras  going  round  briskly,  when 
somebody  went  ont  and  fetched  the 
holy  water  stoup  and  sprinkled  the 
lively  piece  of  fiimitur©.  The  eflfect 
was  instantaneoas;  the  table  showed 
signs  of  violent  rage,  shaking  and 
seeming  likely  to  go  into  convul- 
sions. At  last  it  knocked  itself  over 
and  kept  beating  its  top  against  the 
floor,  as  if  to  shake  off  the  water. 
Then  it  set  itself  up  again,  and  some 
one  having  left  the  drawing-room 
door  half  open,  it  rushed  out  and 
made  for  the  banisters,  and  at- 
i empted  to  leap  over.  Foiled  in  this, 
it  nursed  its  anger,  and  when,  quite 
late  at  night,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  were 
sitting  reading  near  it,  it  began 
rapping  in  an  uneasy  manner.  Mrs. 
L.,  who  had  prudently  put  the  holy 
water  within  reach,  dipped  her  fin- 
gers in  it  and  shook  them  under  her 
chair.  At  once  her  hand  was  seized, 
and  she  received  a  severe  bite  on 
the  thumb.  Her  husband  heard 
her  screams,  but  could  not  tell 
what  was  the  matter  tiQ  he  saw 
the  mark  of  a  double  row  of  teeth 
on  the  red  and  swollen  flesh. 
Before  Mrs.  L.  had  recovered  from 
the  fright  naturally  caused  by  such 
a  strange  seizure,  she  cried  out 
again  and  fell  down  in  a  fainting 
fit.  The  implacable  demon  had 
bitten  her  in  the  arm ;  and  M.  Be- 
nezet had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
*  marks  like  those  of  a  dog*s  teeth ' 
more  than  sixteen  hours  after  the 
poor  lady  had  been  attacked. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Ger- 
man studente  may  have  thought; 
but  to  us  this  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  the  table  would  have  been  a 
reason  for  keeping  holy  water  care- 
fully out  of  the  way  whenever  there 
was  a  sSance  going  on. 

This  is  almost  the  sole  instance 
given  in  Mgr.  Chkume's  book  of  the 
efficacy  of  holy  water  now-a-days 
in  France.  Some  of  his  other  mo- 
dem miracles  come  from  China — 


where  they  savour  of  the  profaat, 
.  the  spirite  using  the  New  Testaintx 
phraseology   with    snch  exactzi£& 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  tiiey  miisT 
have  learnt  it  in  some  Taeping  camj 
others  happened  in  North  Amerio, 
and  are  decidedly  fitter  to  imp?e^> 
Bed  Indians  than  Grerman  stndfnts. 
For  instance,  when  the  whole  hzl 
is  wasted  by  armies   of  rats^  tb 
Christians  ^U   back  on  their  k<h 
water;  *  this  powerfnl  weapon  dn\n 
the  rats  into  the  lands  of  the  nei^r^ 
bouring  heathen  tribes,  -which  tLfx 
ravage  in  a  few  -weeks.'     *TLese 
lands  of  the  feir  north,  are,  we  koo?  * 
(explains  Mgr.  Grannie),  'speciallT 
infested  by  demons.'     That,  indeed, 
is  why  the  Norsemen  "were  ui  iLe 
habit  of  washing  their  &oea  in  tb 
holy  water  stoup  as  they  went  iEt.> 
church,  besides  drinking  some  -jf 
it,  and  carrying  away  a  botUe-^I 
for  those  who  had  stayed  at  ho&e. 
The    washing    was     praisewortlir 
enough  in  theory;  bnt,  as  anotbs- 
Norse  habit  limited   their  secolar 
ablutions  to  Christmas  Eve,  at  wLiirb 
time  also  they  changed  the  ckftks 
in  which  they  had  lived  and  sk^*: 
for  a  whole  year,  we  think  those 
Norsemen  who    came    earliest  to 
church  must  have  felt  a  more  dkas 
ordinary  satisfaction  in  so  doing. 

Livonia  is  &r  enough  north  to  lie 
in    the    region    of    sorcerers  and 
dealers  in  unholy  charms.     A  CaI- 
vinist  nobleman  was   complaioiiig 
one  day  that  his    wolf-pits  nev^ 
by  any  chance  caught  anytldng: 
'I    can't    toll    how    it    is,    unless 
they're  bewitehed,'    said  he.    Cal- 
vinists,  we  know,  have  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  be  witeh-finders,  what- 
ever country  they  belong  to.  *  Ech 
water,'  replied  a  priest  who  heazd 
him  grumbling,    '  will   defeat  anj 
charms  however  potent.'    'Try  i 
you  like,'  was  ihe  answer,  *  seeing" 
is  believing.'   So  the  wolf-pits  were 
blessed    and    sprinkled,    and    the 
very  next  morning  the   take  wu 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  before. 
Whether  the  Calvinist  saw  the  error 
of  his  way  or  not^  we  are  not  told: 
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if  jhe  did  not  yield  to  such  an  ad 
hominem  or  ad  lupum  argument, 
his  ignorance  mnst  indeed  have 
been  invincible.  Spain,  in  1418, 
was  the  chosen  home  of  miracles ; 
here  St.  Vincent  Perrier  was  to 
preach  to  a  vast  congpregation,  when 
Satan,  vexed  to  see  so  many  souls 
in  process  of  being  netted  by  such 
a  holy  fisherman,  raised  a  frightful 
storm  just  as  the  saint  was  getting 
up  into  the  pulpit.  No  chance  of  a 
word  being  heard  in  the  noise  and 
confusion  which  followed  the  first 
few  thunder  claps.  But  St.  Vincent 
knew  who  was  at  work  and  how  he 
ought  to  be  met.  He  called  for 
some  holy  water,  threw  it  up 
towards  the  clouds,  and  instantly 
changed  the  wild  storm  into  the 
loveliest  weather  imaginable. 

The  wolf-pit  miracle  was  antici- 
pated long  before  by  St.  Parthenius, 
3ishop  of  Lampsacus,  whom  Mgr. 
ijraume  places  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  who,  when  the  tunnies 
^1  along  the  Black  Sea  coast  were 
kept  by  diabolical  agency  from  en- 
tering the  nets  of  his  Lampsacenes, 
set  the  matter  right  at  once  by 
sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  fishing 
gear. 

Holy  water,  too,  raises  from  the 
dead.  Of  this  there  are  numerous 
infallible  proofs.  Here  is  one  of 
them,  related  by  Marsilius  Antonius 
Columna,  Archbishop  of  Salerno, 
author  of  Hydragiologia^  sive  de 
Aqua  henediddj  published  in  1586. 
!N*ear  the  abbey  of  St.  Winvalocus 
lived  a  good  woman,  whose  son  was 
hrought  up  by  the  monks.  She 
fell  gprievously  ill,  and  her  son, 
hearing  the  news,  went  to  see  her, 
hut  before  starting  he  prudently 
asked  the  sainted  abbot  for  a  bottle 
of  the  holy  water,  which  he  had  seen 
perform  so  many  wonders.  When 
he  got  to  his  mother's  house  he 
found  she  was  just  dead.  The  room 
was  full  of  people,  weeping  and  pre- 
paring the  body  for  the  burial,  but 
her  son,  kneeling  by  the  bed-side, 
boldly  threw  the  water  over  her, 
crying  out  in  a  loud  voice,  'May 
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the  Lord,  in  whose  name  my  mas- 
ter works  so  many  cures,  restore 
thee  to  life,  my  mother.'  At  once 
the  dead  woman  sat  up  in  bed,  and, 
her  face  streaming  with  sweat,  she 
told  how  a  legion  of  fiends  had 
bound  her  hand  and  foot,  and  were 
dragging  her  off  to  the  place  of 
torments,  when  St.  Winvalocus 
met  them  and  said :  '  This  woman 
is  mine,  you  have  no  right  to  lay  a 
finger  on  her.'  Hereupon  the  fiends 
took  to  flight,  'and  I,'  said  the 
woman,  '  was  brought  back  to  life.' 
It  turned  out  that,  while  the  son 
was  on  his  way  to  his  mother's, 
Winvalocus  was  warned  in  a  vision 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  was 
therefore  in  readiness  to  ba£9e  the 
demons.  Thus  the  story  seems  to 
prove  not  the  efficacy  of  holy  water 
but  the  desirability  of  having  it 
backed  up  by  the  help  of  some 
peculiarly  holy  personage.  How- 
ever, such  as  it  is,  Mgr.  Ghiume 
gives  it  without  thinking  it  needful 
to  tell  us  even  who  St.  Winvalocus 
was  or  when  he  hved.  St.  Theresa, 
of  course,  was  a  strong  believer  in 
holy  water.  *  I  used  to  see,'  says 
she,  '  in  chapel  a  horrible  form  on 
my  left  hand.  I  noticed  that  its 
mouth  was  specially  frightful,  and 
that  it  vomited  a  quantity  of  fire. 
It  told  me  that,  though  I  had  escaped 
it  for  the  present,  it  would  surely 
find  means  to  catch  me  by-and-by. 
I  crossed  myself,  and  that  drove  L  t 
away,  but  it  came  again  and  again. 
At  last  I  threw  some  holy  water 
over  it,  and  it  disappeared.  Anothei* 
day,  it  had  been  tormenting  me  for 
five  hours.  I  saw  beside  me  a  Httle 
negro,  of  horrible  shape,  gnashing 
his  teeth  because  by  crossing  myself 
every  now  and  then  I  kept  him  at 
bay.  I  dared  not  ask  for  holy 
water  for  fear  of  alarming  my  com- 
panions, so  I  could  not  get  rid  of 
him  till  the  service  was  over. 
Another  time  he  came  to  me  in  my 
cell,  but  I  went  to  my  holy  water 
stonp  and  put  him  to  flight  at  once. 
Immediately  after,  two  nuns  came 
in   and  said  they  smel^  a  strong 
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smell  of  brimstone.   I  did  not  smell 
i^  but  their  doing  so  proved  that 
My  tormentor  wcu  not  a  mere  crea^ 
fiMV  eftke  imaginatum.^     One  more 
iastaDce  of  the  good  effects  of  holj 
water :  in  the  days  of  St.  Willibrod 
of  Treves,  there  lived  a  household 
which    had    long     sofifered    from 
the  special    malice  of    the   fiend. 
Nothieg  was  safe.    Dinner  would 
sometimes  be  whi{q)ed  off  the  table 
9B  neatlj  as  poor  Phineus's  meat 
used    to    be    carried    off  bj    the 
harpies;    clothes  would  be  taken 
•awaj    altogether,    or    hidden    or 
thrown  into  the  fire.     One  night  a 
child  was  snatched  from  its  mother's 
side  and  flung  among  the  ashes. 
The  fkther  and  mother^  waking  up 
at  its  cries,  had  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  saving  its  life.      Several 
priests    had  tried    their   hand  at 
exorcism,  but  in  vain.  At  last  Willi- 
brod was  appealed  to ;  he  ordered 
all  the  furniture  to  be  taken  out  and 
to  be  well   sprinkled    with  some 
holj  water  which  he  had  sent,  'for,' 
said  he,  '  it  has  been  revealed  to  me 
that  jour  house  will  soon  be  burnt 
down.'   The  house  was  burnt  down 
aocordinglj,  and  on  its  site,  first 
thorougnij  purified  with  holj  water, 
anoDther  was  built»  which  the  fiend 
was  never  able  even  to  enter. 

But   enough    of   Mgr.    Gbume. 
Our  excuse  for  brinffiog  him  for- 
ward at  all  is  that^  while  hundreds 
declaim  about  the  dangers  of  Ultra- 
mcmtane  teaching,  very  few  know 
what  that  teaching  means.     A  few 
bigots  do  immense  mischief  to  the 
cause  of  progress  bj  quoting  Peter 
Dens  and  Liguori,  and  spreading 
prurient  little  books  like  *  Sister 
Lucy,'  as  if  Ultramontane  teaching 
needed  to  be  dealt  with    by  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 
Its  fanlt  is    not  this  at   all,    and 
every  Murphyite  assertion   to   the 
contrary  does  harm  by  producing  a 
recoil.      Men  argu  ,  '  What  these 
Protestant  bigots  lay  to  their  charge 
has  been    proved    over  and  over 
again  to  be  false,   therefore  it  is 
Tery  likely  there  is  no  harm  of  any 


kind  in  their  teadiing.'    As  to  &^ 
harm,  it  is  enough  in  dealing  with 
educated  people  to  let  Uigr.  Gaume 
speak  for  hiniself ;  an  average  Eng- 
Hshmaau    finds     it    impossible    to 
realise  the  stats  of  mental  enxaaca- 
lation    in  which  the    Tnoii«igaor> 
*  reasoning  *  and  his  *  fibcta '  can  be 
accepted  as  serious — as  the  most 
serious  that  can    be  given   on  t 
xnatter  assuredly  of  tremendofoa  im- 
portance.    His  book  shows  ai  oaoe^ 
the  great  gulf  that  is  fixed  betweec 
Borne  and   progress^  and    ahaost 
justifies  the  Protestant  IngotB,  sod 
the  men  like  H.  Gkiizpt  among  en- 
lightened  retaonersy  who  would  deal 
to  Romanists  different  mfiesnre  from 
what    they    theoretically    give  to 
every  human  creature.     We  see  at 
once  what  the  Encyclical  ia^  sad 
what  its  acceptance  involves,  mud 
how  the    systematic    i^rnoring   of 
modem  science  reacts  on  the  mads 
which  ignore  it.    No  doubt  there 
are  hundreds  of  Protestants  whose 
views  about  geology,  £ar  insAsnce, 
are  as  unscientific  as  Mgr.  Ganme's 
about  holy  water.     We  onoe  heard 
an  Evangelical  divine,  of  much  in- 
fluence  in  his  town  and  disirict, 
gravely  assert  that  as   for  foesiis 
you  could  not  argue  fix>m  them; 
probably  Qod  Almighty  had  crested 
themin  thefossilformand  hadphoed 
them  where  they  are   now  fooad 
in  order  to  try  wb  fidth  and  exer- 
cise the  wits  of  the  children  of  men: 
we  thought  of  that  German  bishop 
who  used,  in  Werner's    days,  to 
have  all  sorts  of  quaint  absurdities 
cut  out  in  stone  and  buried  on  the 
spot  where  a  'field  class'  of  the 
period  was  going  to  have  a  digging. 
Bat  Protestant  fools  are  fools  in 
spite  of  their  principles — ^more  piti- 
able, no  doubt^  in  one  sense,  than  Bo- 
manist  fools,  but  never  so  successful 
in  thoroughly  immersing  themsehes 
in  folly.      It  is  just  the  same  as 
with  persecution ;  your  Protestants 
have  done  a  good  deal  in  that  way, 
but  they  have  always  done  it  badlj 
because  (though  they  have  ofloi 
failed  to  see  it)  peisecutaon  is  con- 
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traiy  to  their  principles — cats  at 
the  rerj  root  of  their  rcUson  d*etre. 
Hence  they  have  never  qnite  had 
*  the  courage  of  their  conyictions,' 
never  having  been  fally  convinced ; 
and  so,  while  Bohemia  was  trium- 
phantly recovered  to  the  Chnrch, 
Ireland  was  more  and  more  alienated 
from  the  dominant  religion.  So 
with  regard  to  intellectual  into- 
lerance. Protestantism  is  based  on 
the  examination  of  records,  on  the 
exposure  of  the  falsity  of  decretals 
and  apostolic  constitutions,  on  the 
sifting  of  evidence  which  M!gr. 
Granme  is  content  to  accept  in  bulk, 
and  to  think  that  by  merely  quotinc: 
it,  with  some  honoured  iJLe  at  the 
end  of  the  quotation,  he  proves  his 
case.  Protestants  feel  this  ;  and 
therefore  no  name,  however  hon- 
oured, is  quoted  among  them  as  de- 
cisiye  in  controversies.  If  you 
want  to  convince  an  average  Eng- 
lishman about  any  fact  of  science 
which  seems  at  variance  with 
popular  theolo^,  you  must  not 
qnote  Bishop  Mall  to  him,  nor 
Jewell,  nor  Jeremy  Taylor,  nor 
Still ing^eet,  nor  Bull — on  none  of 
them  will  he  pin  his  faith.  Your 
only  way  is  to  ^ve  him  chapter 
and  verse  out  of  the  Bible — the  one 
book  which  (for  the  present)  the 
Protestant  world  agrees  to  put  on  a 
different  footing^  from  all  other 
books,  and  about  which  it  feels 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  that 
Mgr.  Ghkume  does  about  his  Hagio- 
logies  and  Acts  of  the  Martyrs. 
Even  then  a  reasonable  Protestant 
at  once  gives  up  the  direct  applica- 
bility of  the  Bible  to  the  present 
day.'  He  does  not  expect  that  his  pet 
bishop  could  (even  if  he  would)  deal 
with  the  most  hardened  offender 
as  St.  Peter  dealt  with  Ananias 
and  Sapphira ;  he  would  not  expect 
the  miracle  of  Eutychus  to  be  re- 
produced if  ever  there  was  an  op- 
portanity  for  its  being  wrought. 
There  is  a  difference,  and  a  gravely 


practical  one,  between  his  accept- 
ance of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith 
and  as  something  which  he  may  ap- 
peal to  even  in  scientific  questions, 
and  the  Romanist's  belief  that  holy 
water  is  now  as  efficacious  as  it  was 
in  the  days  when  St.  Winva- 
locus  used  it  to  raise  the  dead.  We 
are  foolish  enough  and  intolerant 
enough,  but  our  folly  and  our  in- 
tolerance take  another  line,  a  line 
which  is  constantly  crossing  that 
of  scientific  research,  and  will  there- 
fore (we  may  hope)  end  by  being 
drawn  to  coincide  with  it;  while 
the  Ultramontane  line  runs  hope- 
lessly parallel  with  the  line  of 
science  and  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  two  can  never  be  ev<m  as  con- 
vergent as  curve  and  asymptote. 

As  for  Mgr.  Gaume's  reasoning, 
there  is  at  the  British  Museum,  in 
the  room  where  a  few  specimens  of 
early  typography  are  displayed  to 
the  pubtic,  a  block-book,  got  up 
evidently  for  the  confusion  of  the 
Essayists  and  Reviewers  of  the 
day.  Here  is  a  sample  of  its  style. 
Under  a  quaint  cut,  representing  a 
meteor  in  shape  like  a  calf,  are  four 
Latin  lines,  asking  how  people 
can  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  see 
any  difficulty  in  the  Incarnation 
when  it  is  well  known  that  in 
Armenia  the  Divine  Power  once 
caused  a  calf  to  be  seen  suspended 
in  the  sky?  That  is  just  our 
author's  way  of  arguing ;  he  is  still 
enplein  mayen  age.  Because  God 
gives  certain  virtues  to  mineral 
waters,  why  should  scoffers  question 
the  power  of  holy  water?  A 
thoroughly  Roman  way  of  viewing 
the  matter,  and  very  distinct,  prao- 
iieaUij^  from  any  Protestant  belief 
as  to  the  virtues  of  the  Pool  of 
Betheeda  and  their  cause.  The  one 
is  a  question  of  theology,  the  other 
belongs  to  everyday  life.  The  one 
merely  supposes  that  the  believer 
consents  to  '  have  faith '  with  re- 
gard to  one  book  which  has,  in 


'  And  not  Protestanta  only  bat  Anglicans.'     See  a  remarkable  correspondence  on 
the  Bible  and  Geology  in  the  Church  Times  during  last  month. 
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maiij  ways,  special  claims  upon 
mankind ;  the  other  requires  him  to 
surrender  his  judgment  wholly  with 
reference  to  all  history  past '  and 
present  alike — supposes,  in  fact,  a 
state  of  mind  whidi,  if  it  were  logi- 
cally carried  out,  would  make  one 
of  the  *  faithful '  incapahle  of  being 
a  juror  or  of  settling  ordinary 
matters  of  business.  And  this  is 
the  system  under  which  Young 
Ireland  is  to  be  brought  up.  Better 
than  this,  we  say,  is  even  Fenian- 
ism  ;  better  even  a  social  war,  pro- 
vided it  should  end  in  freedom  for 
the  mind,  than  a  teaching  which  can 
•only  result  in  dividing  the  Irish 
into  the  three  sections  which  mainly 
divide  the  Romanist  world  abroad — 
the  fools,  the  interested  partisans, 
and  the  men  whom  the  recoil  from 
superstition  has  driven  into  very 
cynicism  of  unbelief.  As  for  love 
to  England,  we  can  most  of  us 
Judge  what  that,  from  an  Ultra- 
montane population,  would  be 
worth.  Homo  never  changes.  This 
book  proves  it.  Throughout  it 
betrays  the  most  uncompromising 
hatred  of  Protestants.  Could  it  be 
otherwise  if  Mgr.  Gaume  were  not 
the  most  illogical  of  men  ?  Pro- 
testants and  atheists  are  always 
•classed  together,  as  the  men  to 
whom  is  due  '  that  luxury  and  that 
overflowing  of  sensuality  at  which 
all  thinking  men  are  terrified.' 
Modernism — i,  e.  progress  ~  comes 
from  below ;  it  is  the  last  protest  of 
the  god  of  this  world ;  and  as  for 
any  idea  of  things  getting  better, 
our  author  does  not  expect  it.  He 
is  content  for  civilisation  and  its 
results  to  run  headlong  into  the 
blazing  g^lf,  assured  that  amid 
their  utter  iriin  and  discomfiture 
the  faithful  few  who  believe  in  holy 
water  will  be  all  the  more  gloriously 
saved. 

And  books  like  this  are  what  we 
are  to  have  stereotyped  as  text-books 
in  Ireland.  Those  who  know  any- 
tiling  practically  of  the  lower  Irish 


know  how  sadly   '  Ultmnoiitane* 
they  have  become  within  a  geners- 
tion  in  the  large  places  where  Uier 
have  been  under  the   inflaence  of 
clever  teachers.     A  greater  difier- 
ence  cannot  be  imagined  than  that 
between  the  Irish  peasant  accus- 
tomed to  trust  his  Protestant  neigh- 
bours in  all  important  matters  acd 
the  Irish  workman  in  an   £ngli$]i 
town,    practised     in     controvenj. 
violently  bigoted,  versed  in  a  his- 
tory of  which  the  facts  are  almos: 
all  fabrications.     I  have  sat  in  » 
Birmingham  court,  surrounded  bj 
a  circle  of  such  men,  masons  sod 
bricklayers,  glad  to  be  visited,  gkd 
to  talk,  glsid  above  all  to  exchssfe 
words  with  a  fellow-countryman  of 
higher  social  rank.     The   ideas  of 
these  men  about  history,  their  zio- 
tions  as  to  what  Luther  and  Henir 
and  Elizabeth  did,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  convincing  them  by  an  appeal 
to  anything  like  neutral  authoritieN 
first  made  me  think  seriously  <^  tbe 
danger  of  letting  education  in  Ire- 
land become  wholly  Ultramontane. 
The  teachers  of  these  men  had  beec 
fed  upon  books  like  that  of  Mer. 
Gaume,   and   the  result  was  tkit 
their  disciples  were  absolutelT  im- 
practicable as  to  intellectual  ques- 
tions, while  as  to  providenoe  and 
care  for  their  children's  adTsso^ 
ment,  and  so  on  (the  matters  os 
which  I  was  striving  to  inflaence 
them),  they  wound  up  eveiy  argu- 
ment by  the  unanswerable  'WeD, 
after  all,  we're  safe  and  you're  not. 
You  have  it  for  this  life,  bat  we 
have  it  for  the  life  that  never  end». 
And  what's    this   world    and  iti 
greatness  and  its    riches   and  its 
cleanliness  and    its   good-diainiDg 
compared     with      eternity?'    Sr. 
Theresa  could  not  have  answered 
better,   nor  Mgr.    Gaume.      It  i> 
monstrous,  in  the    vain    hope  of 
making  things  comfortable,  to  gire 
Ireland  over,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  men  who  teach  and  think  as  he 
does. 
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ris  little  more  than  two  years  learned  men  who  were  employed  by 
since  Mr.  Chenery,  the  accom-  Malik  Shah  to  reform  the  Calendar, 
plished  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Ox-  and  who  established  the  Gelalfiean 
ford,  gave  ns  his  translation  of  the  or  Jaldli  era :  all  errors  either  past 
Makdmdt,  *or  'Assemblies  of  El  or  fatare  were  corrected,  says 
Hariri,'  and  thereby  famished  to  Gibbon,  by  a  compntation  of  time 
English  readers  a  valuable  picture  which  surpasses  the  Julian  and 
of  Persian  life  about  the  end  of  the  approaches  the  accuracy  of  the 
eleventh  and  beginning  of  the  Gregorian  style.  As  a  poet,  he  has 
twelfth  century.  Bom  at  Bussorah  bequeathed  to  the  world  his  Ru- 
in A.D.  I054  and  dying  in  1122,  El  bdiyAt,  a  gem  of  the  finest  water, 
Hariri,  'the  silk-merchant,'  was  in  which  is  now  introduced  to  English- 
the  prime  of  life  at  the  time  of  the  men  by  the  poetical  translation  of 
first  Crusades,  and  the  origin  of  an  anonymous  author, 
his  book  was  derived  from  the  The  translator,  who  can  hardly  be 
accident  of  meeting  with  one  of  the  too  much  congratulated  ontheexcel- 
few  survivors  from  the  city  of  lence  and  elegance  of  his  perform- 
Serdj,  which  was  attacked  and  de-  ance,preface8it  by  a  very  interesting 
stroyed  by  Baldwin,  brother  of  account  of  what  is  known  concerning 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  during  the  this  Epicurean  Persian  philosopher, 
period  of  his  establishment  at  who,  in  Khorassan,  two  centuries  be- 
Edcssa.  The  readers  of  the  seventh  fore  the  time  of  Dante,  could  with 
volume  of  Gibbon  will  appreciate  guch  force  of  language  and  power 
the  historical  interest  of  such  a  link  of  imagery  express  the  ideas  of  a 
between  the  East  and  the  West  at  sceptical  mind.  *  The  slender  story 
a  time  when  they  were  engaged  in  of  his  life,'  says  the  translator,  *  is 
deadly  conflict,  and  the  Sultans  of  curiously  twined  about  that  of  two 
the^  Seljnkian  dynasty  were  pre-  other  very  considerable  figures  in 
paring  to  drive  the  Roman  power  their  time  and  country :  one  of 
out  of  Asia.  During  almost  pre-  whom  tells  the  story  of  all  three.' 
cisely  the  same  period  ad  that  in  This  was  Niz^m-ul-Mulk,  Vizier  to 
which  El  Hariri  lived  near  the  the  Sultans  Alp  Arsldn,  *  the  Valiant 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  Omar  Lion,' and  Malik  Shah ;  and  to  this 
Khayydm,  the  Astronomer-Poet  of  illustrious  minister  Gibbon  attri- 
Persia,  was  flourishing  at  Naish4pdr  butes  an  ample  share  of  the  wisdom 
in  KhorsMsan,  and  sunning  himself  and  virtue  exhibited  by  the  Turkish 
in  the  courtly  favour  of  the  Sultans  conquerors  at  a  time  when  the 
Alp  Arsldn  and  Malik  Shah,  the  « light  and  splendour  of  Asia '  stood 
two  immediate  successors  of  To-  contrasted  with  the  •deepest  bar- 
ghml  Beg  the  Tartar,  who  wrested  barism '  which  prevailed  in  Europe. 
Persia  from  the  son  of  Mahmtid  This  Niz^m-ul-Mulk,  in  his  Wasi'^at 
the  Great.  Under  the  rule  of  these  or  Testament^  which  he  wrote  and 
victorious  Seljnkian  Sultans  the  left  as  a  memorial  for  ftiture  states- 
language  and  literature  of  Persia  men,  relates  the  following  interest- 
revived,  and  Omar  Khayydm,  in  his  ing  story,  as  quoted  in  the  CalcvMa 
double  capacity  of  poet  and  mathe-  Beview,  No.  59,  from  Mirkhond's 
matician,  was  doubtless  a  man  of  History  of  the  Assasains : 
great  mark  in  his  time.  As  an  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  wise  men  of 
astronomer  he  was  one  of  the  eight  Kborasean  was  the   Imam  MowafSik  of 
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Naisbap^,  a  man  highly  honoured  and 
reverenced — may  God  rejoice  his  soul ;  his 
illustrious  yean  exceeded  eighty^fiTo,  and 
it  was  the  univerpal  belief  that  every  bo^ 
vAko  read  the  Kocan  •r  stadied  tiie  traih- 
tioBS  in  his  pressure*  would  aasuvedly 
attain  to  honour  and  happiness.  For  thiiB 
cause  did  my  father  send  me  from  Tus  to 
Naishap^r  with  Abd-ns-samad,  the  doctor 
ot  law,  that  I  might  employ  myself  in 
study  and  Iptmiog  nndar  the  gnidaaee  of 
that  illustrioua  teacher.  TovJud«  me  he 
ever  turned  an  eve  of  favour  and  kindness, 
and  as  his  pupil  I  felt  for  him  extrraae 
affection  and  dei;x>tion,  so  that  I  passed  four 
^ears  in  his  setrice.  When  I  ilrst  eame 
there^  I  found  two  other  pupils  of  my  owm 
age  newl^  arrived.  Hakim  Omar  Khayyam, 
and  the  ill-fated  Ben  Siibbah.  Both  were 
endowed  with  sharpness  of  wit  and  the 
highest  natural  powers;  and  we  three 
formed  a  close  firioidship  together.  When 
the  Imam  rose  from  hie  lectures,  they  used 
to  join  me,  and  we  repeated  to  each  other 
the  lessons  we  had  heard.  Now  Omar  was 
a  oatire  of  Naishapur,  while  Hasan,  Ben 
Sabljah*8  father,  was  one  Ali,  a  man  of 
austere  life  and  practice,  but  hevetical  in 
his  creed  ajul  doetrine.  One  day  Hasan 
said  to  me  and  to  Khayyam,  'It  is  a  uni- 
versal belief  that  the  pupils  of  the  Imam 
Mowafiak  will  attain  to  fortune.  Now,  even 
if  we  afl  do  not  attain  thereto,  without 
doubt  one  of  us  will ;  what  then  shall  be 
our  mutual  pledge  and  bond?'  We  an- 
swered, 'Be  It  wnat  you  please.'  'Well,' 
he  said,  '  let  us  make  a  vow,  that  to  whom- 
soever this  fortune  falls,  he  shall  share  it 
equally  with  the  reet,  and  reserve  no  pre- 
emineuee  for  himself.'  '  Be  it  so/  we  both 
replied ;  and  on  those  tenns  we  mutually 
pledged  our  words.  Years  roUe4  on,  and 
I  went  from  Khoraasan  to  Transoziana, 
and  wandered  to  Obazni  and  Cabul ;  and 
when  I  returned  I  was  inreeted  with  office, 
and  rose  to  be  administrator  of  affairs 
during  the  SulUuiate  of  Sultan  A^p  Ajrslan. 

There  in  something  yerycbarmixig 
in  this  friendship  of  the  three  bojs 
united  in  such  a  spirit  of  confidence 
in  their  tutor;  and  it  maj  be  re- 
marked that  an  example  worthy  of 
ail  imitation  is  cantaincd  in  the  state^ 
ment  that  at  the  end  of  the  vener- 
able Im&m's  lectoree  the  pupils 
were  in  Ihe  habit  of  repeating  to 
one  another  the  lessons  they  had 
heard.  Sach  a  method  would  have 
the  effect  of  firmly  engraving  on 
the  memory  a  vast  amount  of  the 
information   which  too  frequently 


goes  in  at  one  ear  and  oomes  out  a» 
the  other.  One,  however,  of  the 
youthftd  trio  seems  to  have  made 
a  venr  poor  use  of  his  educaticKL 
The  lUustrious  Vizier  inlbrafea  ns 
that  after  some  years  bolk  Ids 
old  school  firiends  found  liia  ami, 
and  came  to  claim  a  diaie  in 
his  good  fortune,  aooordin^  to  Ihe 
Bchooi-day  tow. 


The  Tiaer  (says  the  CcdetUta 
was  generous  and  kept  his  wt>xd.  Hi 
demanded  a  plaee  in  the  Qtrmmm 
which  the  Saltan  granted  sit  tiie  \T 
request ;  but,  disoontenfced  with  m  grajwt 
rise,  be  plunged  into  the  muse  of  iatzigue 
of  an  Oriental  court,  and,  filing  in  m  bis« 
attempt  to  supplant  his  benefiicTor,  lie  wis 
disgraced  and  fell.  After  manj  ^isbapt 
and  wanderings,  Haaan  becaaie  the  kaHl«f 
the  Persian  eeet  of  the  hmmifmrnitg  »  ptgty 
of  fanatics  who  had  long  mummred  m  oiv 
scurity,  but  rose  to  an  evil  eminenes  under 
the  guidance  of  his  rtroog  and  eril  wxH 
In  A.D.  1090  he  teiaed  tbeeaatle  of  AJanrt, 
in  the  prorinee  of  Budbar,  whirh  lies  ia 
the  aountainoiis  tract  soath  of  the  CaapisB 
Sea ;  and  it  was  from  this  naountain  home 
he  obtained  that  evil  celebrity  among  tk^ 
Crusaders  ss  the  OLD  MAN  OF  TEE 
MOUNTAINS,  and  spead  tenor  tfaio^ 
the  Mohammedan  world ;  and  it  ie  yet  d^ 

Eated  whether  the  word  Jsmaam,  wfaieh  t^iy 
are  left  in  the  language  of  modeni  Barcns 
as  their  dark  memorial,  is  derived  from  tie 
hashisht  or  opiate  of  hemp-leares  (ti» 
Indian  bktmff),  with  which  they  maddeaed 
themselves  to  the  snllen  pitch  of  Orifilil 
desperation,  or  ftom  the  nane  ef  4e 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  whom  we  have  aeea 
in  his  quiet  collegiate  days,  at  NabhapBL 
One  of  the  countless  victima  €€  the  Assss- 
sin's  dagger  waa  Niz&n-ul-Mnik  himsdl^ 
the  okL  Bchool4>oy  friend. 

Omar  Khayy&m  also  came  to  the  Tmim 
to  cla>m  the  share;  but  not  to  ask  fur  titlt 
or  office.  '  The  greatest  boon  you  cu 
confer  on  me,'  he  said,  'is  to  let  me  Utp 
in  a  comer  vnder  the  diadow  of  your  l«^ 
tnaa,  to  spread  wide  the  advaatages  of 
science,  aiMi  pray  for  yoar  Icmg  Ule  sad 
prosperity.*  The  Vixier  tell»  us^  that^  whai 
he  found  Omar  wss  really  sincere  in  his 
refusal,  he  proancd  him  no  farther,  bat 
granted  him  a  yearly  peaaioa  of  i,ioo 
mitlMU  d  gokl  fiom  tha  ttmtmj  of 
Naishapir. 

At  Naishap&r  thus  lived  aad  died  Omar 
Khayyam,  'busied,'  adds  the  Tixier, in  wia- 
ning  Icnowledge  of  en^iy  kind,  and  espe- 
cially in  AetroDomy,  wherein  he  attained  to 
t  Ttary  high   pn-eaiiBflnc^      Under  the 
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Sultanate  «f  Malik  Shah,  he  came  to  Uttr, 
aad  abrained  great  mam  for  hit  pioficieiicy 
in  seienee,  and  the  SuUan  showflomd  fafoiin 
upon  him.' 

It  appears  that  hifl  Tskhallns  or 
poetical  name,  Khayykn,  sigmfiee  a 
Tentmaker,  and  he  e^n  ci^  him- 
self 

Khayyam,  who  stitched  the  tents  of  science. 

He  may  or  majneihare  parsned 
this  trade  in  his  youth,  bat  it  seems 
rather  improbable  that  the  soientific 
pupil  of   Im^  MowalM:  should 
have  done  so.   It  is  more  likely  that 
many  of  these  names  stand  in  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  i^at  of  onr  Smiths, 
Archers,  Millers,   Ac.,   among  the 
lists  of  surnames,  and  that  Khayydm 
was   whimsicaUy  joking  npon  his 
own  name.    He  is  said  to  haye  died 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  517  (a.d. 
1 1 23),    and    one    of    his    pnpils, 
Khwajah  Nizdmi  of  Samarcand,  re- 
lates a  stosy  of  him  which  is  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
poem.      *  I  often,'  he  says,  *  nsed  to 
hold  conversations  with  my  teacher, 
Omar  Khayydm,  in  a  garden ;  and 
one  day  he  said  to  me,  *'  My  tomb 
shall  be  in  a  spot  where  the  north 
wind  may  scatter  roses  over  it."    I 
wondffl^  at  the  words  he  spake, 
but  I  knew  that  his  were  no  idle 
words.  Years  after,  when  I  chanced 
to  visit   Naishipiir,  I  went  to  his 
final  reeiang-place,  and  lo !  it  was 
jnst  outside  a  garden,  and  trees 
laden   ^th    fmit   stretched    their 
bonghs  over  the  garden  wall,  and 
dropped  their  flowers  npon  his  tomb, 
80  as  the  stone  was  hidden  nnder 
them.*     Omar  himself  says : 

And  lay  me^  shrouded  in  the  liTinff  leaf, 
By  some  not  unfrequented  garden-side. 

l^ither  resorting  from  the  renal  heat 
BUI  old   aequaintance  M  acqnaintance 

greet. 
Under  the  banndi  that  leans  above  the 

wan 
Tb  shed  his  blossom  orev  head  aad  fbet. 

Having  thns  been  introdnoed  to 
Omar  Khayy&m  in  his  Persian  homei, 


we  must  in  the  next  place  proceed 
to  consider  the  particnlars  of  his 
work.    It  appears  that,  like  many 
other  prophete,  the  l^entmaker  was 
not  over  popnla^in  his  own  conntry, 
and  has  therefore    been   scantily 
transmitted  abroad.     *  The  MSS.  of 
his  poems,'  says  the  English  trans- 
lator, *  mntikted  beyond  the  average 
casualties  of  Oriental  transcriptiGn, 
are  so  rare  in  the  East  as  scarcely 
to  have  reached  Westward  at  all,  in 
spite  of  all  tbe  aofjaisitions  of  arms 
and  science.'  It  seems  that  the  only 
one  in  England  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Libraxy,  and  was  written  at  Shiras 
in  A.D.  1460.     There  is  one  in  the 
Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at 
Calcntta,  bnt  none  in  the  Biblio^ 
theqae  Imp^riale  at  Paris.      The 
copies  at  present  known  to  exist 
vaiy  considerably  in  ttie  number  of 
verses  given,  some  of  them  being 
*  swelled  by  aU  kinds  of  repetition 
and  corruption ; '  and  the  translator 
considers  that  the  scribes  of  the 
Bodleian     and     Calcutta     MSS., 
alarmed  at  Omar's  heresies  against 
the  fkith  of  Tree  Believers,    did 
their  work  nnder  a  kind  of  protest, 
the  one  beginning  with  a  tetrastich 
of  apology  taken  out  of  its  order, 
the  other  with  one  of  expostulation. 
The  apologetic  verse  pleads  Pan* 
theism  by  way  of  justification,  ac- 
cording to  the  translator  : 

If  I  myself  upon  a  loosor  ereed 
Have  loosely  stmng  the  jewel  of  good  deed, 
Let  this  one  thing  for  my  atonement  plead: 
That  One  tot  Two  I  never  did  mis-iead. 

It  might,  however,  very  well  be  the 
case  that  Omar  merely  mettit  to 
say  that  he  relied  on  nothing  but 
facts  sad  tlie  evidence  of  his 
senses,  in  the  tame  way  as  we  talk 
about  refusing  to  believe  that  black 
is  whitew 

The  OuleHUa  JBatri9imr,  whose 
opinions  and  estimate  of  Omar  are 
apparently  endorsed  by  ^e  English 
tranriator,  *  concludes  by  comparing 
him  with  Lucretius,  both  as  t6 
natnral  temper  and  genius,  and.  as 
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acted  upon  by  the  dnnnnstanoes  in 
which  he  lived.      Both  indeed  were 
men  of  subtle,  strong,  and  cnltivsted 
intellect,     fine     imagination,     and 
hearts  passionate  for  tmth  and  jus- 
tice ;  who  justly  revolted  from  their 
country's   false  religion,  and  false, 
or  foolish,  devotion  to  it ;  but  who 
yet  fell  short  of  replacing  what  they 
subverted  by  such  better  Mope  as 
others,  with  no  better  revelation  to 
guide  them,  had  yet  made  a  law  to 
themselves.  Lucretius,  indeed,  with 
such  material  as  Epicurus  fnrmshed, 
satisfied  himself  with  the  theory  of 
so  vast  a  machine  fortuitously  con- 
structed, and  acting  by  a  law  that 
implied  no  leg^lator ;  and  so  com- 
posing himself  into  a  Stoical  rather 
than  Epicurean  severiiy  of  attitude, 
sat  down  to  contemplate  the  me- 
chanical drama    of   the    universe 
which  he  was  part  actor  in ;  himself 
and  all  about  him  (as  in  his  own 
sublime  description  of  the  Boman 
theatre)  discoloured  with  the  lurid 
reflex  of  the  curtain  suspended  be- 
tween the  spectator  and  the  sun. 
Omar,  more  desperate,  or  more  care- 
less of  any  so  complicated  system  as 
resulted  in    nothing  but  hopeless 
necessity,  fiung  his  own  genius  and 
learning  with  a  bitter  or  humorous 
jest  into  the  general  ruin  which 
their    insufficient    glimpses     only 
served  to  reveal;  and,  pretending 
sensual  pleasure  as  the  serious  pur- 
pose of  life,  only  diverted  himself 
with  speculative  problems  of  Deity, 
Destiny,  Matter  and  Spirit,  Good 
and  Evil,  and  other  such  questions, 
easier  to  start  than  to  run  down, 
and  the  pursuit  of  which  becomes  a 
very  weary  sport  at  last.' 

As  already  remarked,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Bub&iy&t  or  tetrastichs 
varies  considerably  in  different 
MSS.  The  English  translator  has 
made  a  selection  from  them.  In 
the  original  they  are,  as  he  informs 
us,  *  independent  stanzas,  consisting 
each  of  four  lines  of  equal,  though 
varied,  prosody;  sometimes  all 
-hyming,  but  oftener  (as  imitated 


in  tibe  English)  with  tlie  Hard  liae 
a  blank.  Something  as  in  the 
Alcaic,  where  the  penuithiiate  line 
seems  to  lift  and  suspend  the  wave 
that  falls  over  in  the  last.  A^^ 
usual  with  such  kind  of  Oriental 
verse,  the  Bub^yat  follow  one 
another  according  to  alphabetic 
rhyme — a  strange  suooessioii  of 
grave  and  gay.  Those  selected  are 
strung  into  something  like  as 
eclogue,  with  perhaps  a  less  than 
equal  proportion  of  the  ^^  Drink  and 
make  merry,"  which  (geniiine  or 
not)  recurs  over  frequently  in  the 
originaL' 

He  has  certainly  achieved  a  re^ 
markable  success,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  mate  cam- 
plete  example  of  terse  and  vigor- 
ous English,  free  from  all  words 
of  weakness  or  superfluity.  The 
rhythm  of  his  stanzas  is  adnunhkt 
and  i^iat  with  which  the  poem 
begins  may  be  taken  as  a  ialr  speci- 
men of  the  pointed  force  with 
which  he  expresses  himself: 

Wake!    for  the  sun   behind  jon  eastenr 

height 
Has  chased  the  session  of  the  stars  firao 

night; 
And,  to  the  field  of  heaven  asoendinf. 

strikes 
The  sultan's  turret  with  a  shaft  of  light 

The  only  notice  that  we  have 
seen  of  this  English  version  is  in 
the  North  American  Beview^  where 
it  is  said  that  Hhe  translator  is 
only  to  be  called  "  translator  "  in 
default  of  a  better  word,  one  which 
should  egress  the  poetic  trans- 
fusion of  a  poetic  spirit  from  one 
language  to  another,  and  the  re- 
presentation of  ideas  and  images  of 
the  original  in  a  form  not  alto- 
gether diverse  from  their  own,  but 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  new  con- 
ditions of  time,  place,  custom,  and 
habit  of  mind  in  which  ibej 
reappear.  ...  It  is  the  work  of  a 
poet  inspired  by  the  work  of  a  poet; 
not  a  copy,  but  a  reproduction ;  not 
a  translation,  bnt  the  redeHveiy 
of  a   poetic    inspiration.'      There 
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»ii  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
lie  merits  of  this  poem,  in  the 
rigour  of  its  language  and  the 
jeaxLty  of  its  imagery,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  {he  opinions 
B^hich  it  expresses.  And  this  leads 
OB  at  once  to  the  real  controversy 
Gibont  Omar  Khayyim. 

While  the  English  translator  was 
engaged  on  his  work,  M.  Nicolas, 
French  consul  at  Bescht,  was  also 
occupying^   himself  with  the  work 
of  the  Tentmaker,  and  puhUshed  a 
very  careful  and  very  good  edition 
of  the  text  from  a  lithograph  copy 
at  Teheran,  comprising    464   Bu- 
baiyat,  with  a  translation  and  notes 
of  his    own.      While  he  and  the 
Englishman  are  fully  agreed  as  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  original, 
they  are  quite  at  variance  as  to  the 
inner  meaning  of  it.     The  former, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  content  to  look 
upon  Omar  as  a  merely  sensual  and 
material    Epicurean,   who,   finding 
that .  all  .his  knowledge  comes  to 
nothing,  and  that  all  his  science  will 
not  enable  him  'to  solve  the  riddle  of 
this  earth,'  denies  all  that  he  cannot 
fathom,  and  proclaims  aloud,  'Let 
us   drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.' 
M.  ^Nicolas,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
him  for  a  mystic,  shadowing   the 
Divinity  under  the  names  of  Wine, 
Wine-bearer,  Ac,  as  Hdfiz  is  sup- 
posed  to  do — in  short,  a  Stifi  poet 
like  Hdfiz  and  the  rest.     There  is 
something    analogous    to    this    in 
the  prologue  of  Babelais,   where, 
wishing  to  show  that  there  was  a 
vast   amount  of  great  value   and 
secret  meaning  hidden  under  the 
jesting  exterior  of   his    book,  he 
quotes  the  description  of  .Socrates 
by  Alcibiades,  who  compared  the 
great   philosopher  to  one  of   the 
quaint  and  ludicrous  little  boxes 
which  were  used  to  contain  the 
most  inestimable  of  essences  and 
dmgs.      Babelais    devotes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  book  to  the 
consultation  of  the   subterranean 
oracle  of  the  Holy  Bottle,  where 
the  motto  was  'In  vino  Veritas,' 


and  where  the  priestess  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  Panurge  to  repeat : 

Bottle !  whose  mysterious  deep 
Does  ten  thousand  secrets  keep. 
With  attentive  ear  I  wait ; 
Ease  my  mind  and  speak  my  iate. 
Soul  of  joy,  like  Bacchus  we 
More  than  India  gain  by  thee : 
Truths  unborn  thy  juice  reveals 
Which  futurity  conceals. 
Antidote  to  fraud  and  lies, 
Wine  that  mounts  us  to  the  skies. 
May  thy  father  Noah's  brood 
Like  him  drown  but  in  thy  flood. 

And  after  giving  them  the  exquisite 
draught  she  finally  dismissed  them, 
saying,  *  Now,  my  friends,  you  may 
depart,  and  may  that  intellectual 
sphere  whose  centre  is  everywhere,, 
and  circumference  nowhere,  whom 
we  call  Ood,  keep  you  in  his  Al- 
mighty protection.  When  you. 
come  into  your  world,  do  not  fail 
to'  affirm  and  witness  that  the^ 
greatest  treasures  are  hidden  under 
ground.' 

Babelais  might  have  been  welT 
quoted  by  M.  Nicolas  in  favour 
of  his  mystical  interpretation  of 
Omar  Khayy^un,  who  in  one  of  his 
quatrains  speaks  of  recommending 
wine  as  a  means  of  raising,  not  of 
lowering  himself,  and  in  others  as 
a  means  of  acquiring  truth. 

In  spite  of  Omar's  frequent 
praises  of  the  vine  in  an  apparently 
material  sense,  it  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  he,  the  learned  philo- 
sopher and  astronomer,  honoured  by 
the  highest  confidence  and  favour 
of  the  great  Malik  Shah,  should 
have  been  in  reality  a  vulgar  toper. 
It  may  be  that  he  has  two  &ces, 
the  one  literal  and  the  other 
mystical:  some  of  his  tetrastichs 
seem  only  intelligible  in  the  first 
sense,  and  others  only  in  the  second. 
The  English  translator  is  not 
convinced  by  M.  Nicolas,  but 
admite  that  it  may  be  an  open 
question  how  we  are  to  understand 
such  writers  as  Hdfiz  and  Omar: 
we  have  only  to  substitute  Dieu, 
Divinity,  for  Wine  and  Wine- 
beaarer;  and  when  we  have  done- 
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that  with  Omar  we  inay,  he  Bays, 
'  proceed  to  the  sameinterprefcatioiL 
of  Anacreon,  and  even  of  Aaacreon 
Moore.'  Sach  mjntioal  inteqareta- 
tions,  however,  on^t  to  preeeot  no 
overwhelming  dimcally  to  those 
who  are  content  to  see  tiie  Song  of 
Solomon  described  and  intitaled  in 
the  Aathoriaed  YaEskm  as  the  Loves 
of  Christ  and  the  Ghnroh.  Omar 
Khayydm  speaks  often  enongk  of 
wine  in  a  veiy  nneqoivocal  sense, 
at  others  he  rather  treats  it  as 
the  wine  that  inspires  truth  and 
is  given  to  ns  to  gladden  and 
strengthen  man's  heart.     He  says : 

And  lately,  hj  the  tavom  door  agspe, 
Cftme  shining  thioigh  th«  duak  an  aqgel 
shape 
Bearing  a  VMsel  on  his  shoulder ;  and 
He  bid  me  taste  of  it ;  and  'twas — the  grape ! 


THie  grape  that  can  with  logie  ahsoliiie 
The  two<«nd-BeTeiit7  jamag  eecia  oonftite : 

The  sovereign  alchemist  that  in  a  trioe 
life's  leaden  metal  into  gold  tzanamute: 

The  mighty  Mahm4d»  Allah-breathint;  lord, 
That  all  the  misbehenng  and  Uack  horde 
Of  fears  and  sotvoipb  that  infest  tba  scml 
Scatters  before   him  irith  hk  whiclinnd 
sword. 

Omar  Khayyam  has  heen  charged 
with  downright  infidelity,  and  there 
is  no  donbt  of  the  frequent  audacity 
of  his  words ;  but  we  ought  to  re- 
member that  he  was  writing,  more 
than  700  years  -ago,  under  the 
43hadow  of  Persian  Mohammedism, 
and  saw  through  the  errors  of  the 
popular  faith,  though  he  had  no 
further  revelation  to  substitute  for 
it.  It  would  be  unfair  to  accuse  of 
Atheism  a  man  who,  finding  him- 
self surrounded  by  falsehood  and 
honestly  labouring  in  the  fields 
of  scientific  truth,  was  unable  to 
arrive  at  the  real  solution  of  the 
mysteries  of  creation.  As  we  find 
in  In  Menuniam-^ 

So  rans  my  dream,  but  what  am  I? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light. 
And  with  no  language  b«t  a  cry — 


SO  we  find 


Up  l^m  aarth*8  Mntn  4krcn^  t^ 

gate 
I  zoee,  and  on  the  throna  of  Satam 

And  many  knots  unraTeUed  hj  the  coal 
Bat  not  the  maatBr-knot  of  hi 


There  was  the  ^bor  to  whieh  1 

key: 
Hiere  was  the  veil  ihrongjh  wlii^ 

not  see: 
Some  little  talk  awhile  of 
There  was — and  then  no  man 

Ml. 


of  Tub  ad 


Earth  ooold  not 

monzn 
In  flowing  pnzpla,  of  their 
Nor  heaven,  with  those 
reeled 
And  hodden  by  the  sli 


the 


t]ut 


Ibrlom: 
sigBSz^ 


Then  of  the  Thsb  in  Kx  who 
The  Teil  of  unirerse  I  cried  to  find 
A  lamp  to  goide  me  through  the  djzl- 
ness;  and 
Something  then  maoA — '  Aa 
hhnd.' 


A  hair,  Uiey  say,  ^videa  the  fiilae  and  tzt». 
Yes;  and  a  single  Alif  were  the  dee, 
Oonld  you  bnt  find  it,  to  the 
hoaae. 
And  peaadyentiire  te  Thb  Masm  tee: 


Whose  secret  praeence»  thzongh  Cnaikm'i 

▼eina 
Btuming,    qoicJcsilTer-like      eludes   job 
pains: 
Taking  all  ahapes  tern  Mah  to  Mahi ;  od 
They  ehasge  and  penah  all—hat  Se  r- 


A  moment  gnessed — then  hack  hehiad  th^ 
Ibid 

Immerst of  darkness  romd  AadiaaiaziUBd 

Which,  for  the  pastime  of  Etttutj, 
He  does  himself  eontiive,  enact.  hehoU. 


We  are  no  other  than  a  moTing  row 
Of  visionaiy  ahapes  that  eome  and  go 
Bonnd  with  mis  sun-illaBiined  k 
heU 
In  laidwght  hy  the  Maatar  of  ths  diov ; 

Impotent  pieces  of  the  game  he  p^s 
Upon  this  eheqner^houd  of  nights  aod  dan; 
Hither  and  thither  moTes^  and  Atm, 
aadaii^Fa; 
Aadope.bjiimabaak  m  the^Uissthy*. 
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The  ball  no  questioD  stakes  of  Ayes  and 

Noes, 
But  light  or  left  as  strikes  the  player 

goes  ; 
And  he  that  tossed  7011  down  into  the 

fields 
He  knows   about  it  all — ^kb  laiowa — ^HE 

knows ! 

Perhaps  two  of  his  most  pcywerful 
verses  are  these : 

I  sent  my  soul  through  the  loTisiUe, 
Some  letter  of  that  after-life  to  speU: 

And  after  mauy  days  mv  soul  returned 
And  said,  '  Behold,  myself  am  Heaven  and 
Hell:' 

ireav<>n  but  the  vision  of  fulfilled  desire, 
And  Hell  the  shadow  of  a  soul  on  fire, 
Cast   on  the  darkness  into  which  our- 
selves, 
80  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 

The   scepticism  of  Omar  is  hnt 
the  '  old  old  story  '  clad  in  a  more 
than  nsnal]y  poetical  dress:  it  re- 
minds ns  of  the  saying  of  a  French- 
man, Eoyer-Collaid,  that  philosophy 
is  the  turt  of  tracing  hack  human 
ignorance  to  its  fountain-head:  it 
has    flowed  down  to  us  from  the 
days  of  Vanitas  vanitatuniy  in  a  con- 
tinued succession  till  the  day  when 
our   own  Laureate  set    the  great 
battle  of  the  human  soul  before  us 
in   his    poem  of   The   Two  Voices. 
The     doubts     and    difficulties    of 
thinking  and  intelligent  man  are 
there  set  forth  in  much  the  same 
^ay  as    in  the  verses  of  the  old 
Tentmaker.     Tennyson  there  says, 
through   the  medium  of  the   evil 
voice  which  tempts  man  to  despair 
and  suicide,  in  consequence  of  his 
inability  to  arrive  at  the  absolute 
knowledge  of  truth : 

To  which  he  answered  scofiSngly ; 
Good  soul !  suppose  I  grant  it  ihee, 
Who'll  weep  for  thy  deficiency? 

Or  will  one  beam  be  less  intense. 

When  thy  peculiar  difference 

Is  cancelled  in  the  world  of  sense  ? 

Omar  Khayydm  by  way  of  anti- 
cipation, seven  centuries  ago,  said 
what  our  translator  puts  as  follows : 


And  fear  not  lest  existence  dosing yeur 
Account,  should  lose,  or  know  the  type  no 

more; 
The  eternal  Saki  tern  that  bowl  han 

poured 
Millions  of  bubbles  like  us,  and  wiU  pour. 

When  yon  and  I  behind  the  rtSi  axe  past^ 
Oh   but  the  long  long  while  the  wodid 
shall  last. 
Which  of  our  coming  and  departure  heeds 
As  much  as  ocean  of  a  pebble-cast. 

It  is  the  scepticism  of  a  man  who, 
after  workins:  through  all  the  fields 
of  sciencT^  to  lin>,  finds  him- 
self  disposed  to  weep  despairingly 
over  the  unsatisfactory  result  of 
human  knowledge.  Tennyson,  in 
the  masterly  poem  alluded  to,  was 
as  unable  as  Omar  to  untie  the  knot 
in  a  logical  manner ;  but,  with  the 
better  light  of  modern  thought  to 
guide  him,  he  cut  it  by  an  assertion 
of  faith  in  the  beauty  and  life  and 
happiness  of  the  world  around  him. 

To  the  old  Persian  sage  such  a 
lofty  stage  of  thought  was  perhaps 
impossible :  he  knew  the  difficulty 
equally  well,  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared with  such  a  happy  solution 
of  it.  We  must  be  content  to 
admire  his  verses  for  their  intrinsic 
beauty.  The  vigour  of  bis  thought 
and  expression,  and  their  harmony 
with  much  that  is  now  going  on 
around  us,  inspire  us  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  him  who  in 
the  darkest  ages  of  Europe  filled  him- 
self with  all  knowledge  accessible 
to  him  before  he  went  to  bis  last 
sleep  under  the  roses  of  Naisbdptir. 

The  work  before  us  is  very  short ; 
and  in  spite  of  its  beauty  we  must 
not  indulge  ourselves  in  quoting 
much  more  from  it,  great  as  would 
be  the  pleasure  of  doing  so.  We 
can  but  hope  that  many  who  have 
not  yet  heard  of  the  Astronomer- 
Poet  of  Persia  may  take  him  and 
enjoy  the  many  beautiful  images 
with  which  he  has  in  so  short  a 
space  presented  them.  But  it  seems 
impossible  to  conclude  without 
giving  the  last  few  of  these  charm- 
ing verses : 
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Oh  if  the  world  were  but  to  re-create. 
That  we  might  catch  ere  closed  the  book  of 
Fate, 
And  make  the  Writer  on  a  fairer  leaf 
Inscribe  our  names,  or  quite  obliterate ! 

Better,  oh  better,  cancel  from  the  scroll 
Of  universe  one  luckless  human  soul. 
Than  drop  by  drop  enlaige  the  flood  that 
rolls 
Hoarser  with  anguish  as  the  ages  roll. 

Ah  love!  could  you  and  I  with  fate  con- 
spire 
To  grasp  this  sorxy  scheme  of  things  entire, 


Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  Ints— and 
then 
Be-mould  it  nearer  to  ^e  healths  desire! 


But  see !    The  rising  moon  of  He 
Looks  for   us.  Sweet-heart,  throng  tbe 
quivering  plane : 
How  oft  hereafter  rising  wHl  she  look 
Among  those  leaves — for  one  of  us  in  tu&: 

And  when  yourself  with  silver  foot  sbaU 


Among  the  guests   star-scattered  on  tbr 
grass. 
And  in  your  joyous  errand  leadi  the  spar 
Where  I  made  one — turn  down  anrajcr 
glass! 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  LONDON  ART  EXHIBITIONS  OF  1 870. 

By  an  American. 

served  by  art — whicli  becomes  food 
for  the  oontemplatiTe  and  solace  for 
dreamers,  or  in  its  widest  effect  a 
minister  to  personal  affection    or 
yanit  J.   The  only  subjects  of  general 
acceptation  which  remain  to  art  are 
in  portraiture  and  landscape.    The 
so-called  historical  painting  is  but 
genre  more  or  less  elevated,  and  the 
only  real  history  painting  is  in  such 
works  as  those    of   Ford    Madox 
Brown,  which  record  vital  phases 
of  the  actual  social  condition,  and 
in  future  time  will  become  docu- 
ments of  exceeding  interest.    Even 
satire,  however  pungent  and  pure 
in  its  direction,  and  commentary  on 
social  characteristics  and  manners, 
like  Leslie's  and  his  followers',  are 
only  motives  pour  faire  rire,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  earnest  art. 
Landscape  and  portraiture  have, 
in  point  of  fact,  been  the  directions 
in  which  English  art  feeling  has 
shown  its  besf^  efforts,  and  Turner, 
Reynolds,  and  Gkunsborough,  with 
the    school  of  landscape  painters 
immediately  following.  Cox,  Dewint, 
&c.,  indicate  its  past  and  probably 
its  future  course.     Portraiture  for 
the  moment  seems  in  abeyance,  for 
except  Watts's  there  is  no  portrait- 
ure in  England  of  the  heroic  tjpe, 
and  the  popular  portrait  painters 
are  lower  in  dignity  and  earnestness 
than  those  of  idmost  any  other  con- 
temporary   school.    Even  Millais, 
great  as  he  is  frequently  in  con- 
ception and  unrivalled  as  he  always 
is  in  execution,  falls  short  of  his 
proper  stature  when  he  appears  in 
this  character;  and  in  general  treat- 
ment and  thoughtful  study  of  ac- 
cessories the  portrait  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Huntly  in  this  year's 
Academy  would  hardly  be  taken  as 
a  specimen  of  Mr.  Millais'  powers. 
Watts's  portrait  of  Bume  Jones 
is  great  work,  full  of  mental  and 


THIii  reproach  often  brought  by 
foreign  critics  against  English 
art,  of  -want  of  scholastic  tone  and 
homogeneity,   is  perhaps  not  less 
meritorious    than    merited.      The 
thinking  John  Bull  is  not  a  gre- 
garious but  a  solitary  ruminant,  and 
hates    prescription    and    the    sup- 
pression  of  his  individuality    too 
much  to  be  shaped  in  a  school,  be 
it  ever  so  good.    The  positive  elec- 
tricity "with  which  his  intellectual 
nature     is     charged     necessitates 
•diverging   paths    of   development 
and  breeds  many  masters  but  no 
schools ;   and  in    all   branches  of 
imaginative  and  sasthetic  produc- 
tion, fosters  a  degree  of  originality 
and    diversity     which     no    other 
nation   can  show,  at  least  in  these 
days. 

But  the  rank  and  file  pay  for  this. 
No  school  means  no  scholars,  and 
while  a  French  salon  shows  in  the 
mass  of  its  contributions  a  degree  of 
Jiavoir-faire  which  reminds  one  of  the 
Venetian  school,  where  the  weakest 
of  brains  has  generally  an  instructed 
and  capable  hand,  an  English  ex- 
hibition shows  such  singular  execu- 
tive weakness  in  the  general  display, 
with  such  equally  singular  power 
and  excellence  in  individuals,  that  a 
foreign  critic  may  well  be  pardoned 
for  looking  through  the  Academy 
Exhibition,  and  leaving  it  as  much 
perplexed  as  to  what  the  character 
of  English  art  is,  as  he  was  when 
he  entered. 

Another  and  perhaps  deeper 
motive  for  the  want  of  a  national 
tendency  in  art  is  the  intensely 
practicflJ  nature  of  the  national 
mind,  which  carries  away  to  pur- 
suits which  offer  tangible  results 
all  the  strong  thinkers  whose  bent 
is  not  irresistibly  artistic.  The  old 
art  motives  are  all  dead.  Neither 
history  nor  religion  is  any  longer 
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executive  power.  A  portrait  by 
Calderon,  No.  103,  is  admirably 
treated,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  of  that  artist's  contribatioBB. 
The  President's  work  never  rises 
above  clever,  vigorous  common- 
place, and  most  of  the  others  fsH 
far  below  that. 

In  landscape,  again,  we  most  look 
mainly  to  the  Water-Golonr  Socie- 
ties.   From  the  Academicians  them- 
selves there  is  only  one  landscape — 
by  Y.  Cole,  No.  991,  a  solemn  twi- 
light, powerfld  in  colour  and  full  of 
sentiment — which  can  claim  to  rank 
amongst  the  best  landscape  vrork  in 
Burlington  House.      The  most  im- 
pressive, manly,  andreall v  ideal  piece 
of  landscape  work  is  that  of  Mr. 
Walker,  No.    440,   *The  Plough,' 
a  bit  of  sufficiently  common-place 
nature,  not  in  the  least  made  up  to 
conventional     demands,    with    no 
seeking  for  prettinesses   or    wan- 
dering  from  the    central  impres- 
sion in  search  of  opportunities  to 
show    the    painter's    dexterity   or 
knowledge  of  detail,  but  presenting 
a  simple,  large  idea  caught  direct 
from  nature  and  rendered  with  a 
conscientious  and  poetical  reference 
to  that  idea,  and  determination  to 
allowno  detail  to  divert  the  attention 
from  it.     It  is  painted  in  a  manner 
so  broad  and  grandiose  that  we  can 
compare  it  to  nobody's  work  except 
Gainsborough's.    It  is  a  landscape 
conceived  and  treated  as  a  whole — 
a  painted  sonnet — and  so  full  of  the 
inspiration  of   Nature   in    one  of 
her  secret  moods,  that  to  criticise 
it    in    parts,    one    must    consider 
oneself  capable  of  entering  into  the 
painter's   feeling    and    using    the 
painter's    eyes  and    brain,    which 
we    have    no    pretension   to    do. 
M*Callum's    *The   Haunted   Oak,' 
with    powerful    painting,    utterly 
misses  simplicity  and  dignity  by  a 
trick  as  untrue  to  nature  as  weak 
in  art,  the  throwing  of    shadows 
from    the     rising    moon     against 
the  fading  sunlight.     Any  effect  of 
moonlight  on  the  landscape  under 


the  circumstances  is  simply  impo-^ 
sible,  for  the  undoaded  fall  mooi: 
will  not  throw  a  shadow  xuitil  it  Is 
nearly  an  hour  high,  or  as  long  as 
the  sun  can  produce  the  least  effect 
in  the  western  skj;  while  Mr. 
H^CaUum  has  given  the  tiiitB  of  sun- 
set with  palpable  moonlight,  whkk 
might  be  permitted  as  a  Kcense  i:* 
the  effect  were  not  to  ntterh 
destroy  the  breadth  of  his  fon^ 
ground  and  the  glow  hxjtn  the  sds 
setting  behind  the  spectator. 

A  charming  transcript  fraim.  na- 
ture, full  of  freshness  and  delicste 
colour,  is  the  *  Early  Spring' '  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Newton. 

But  the  best  work  in  this  vcm, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Walker's 
picture,  is  to  be  found  in  the  water- 
colour  exhibitions,  and  even  tliat, 
we  are  inclined  to  say,  is  not  more 
thoroughly  artistic  than  the  land- 
scapes of   S.   Palmer   in    the  Old 
Water- Colour.      If  less  solemn  in 
feeling  they  are  more  consummate 
in  att,  and  the  picture  called  '  The 
Near  and  the  Distant '  has  more  of 
the  supreme  artistic  qnaJities  than 
any  other  landscape  of  the  year. 
Pitched  in  the  most  intense  key  of 
colour,  its  chords  and  harmony  are 
sustained    throughout    without    a 
fiilse  touch  or  tmt,  and,  with  the 
most  desirable   qualities  of   land- 
scape, it  passes  also  into  the  cate^ 
gory  of  ideal  colour.     A  twilight 
by  S.P.  Jackson,No.  45,  •Streatley/ 
is,  in  an  humbler  vein,  nearly  perfect 
In  repose,  thoughtful  treatment  of 
detail,  and  twilight  sentiment,  no- 
thing in  the  same  exhibition — we 
might  say  in  either — surpasses  it. 
Leitch's  landscapes    (in   the  New 
Society   Exhibition)  are   in  erery 
way    noble    and    powerful    work, 
imaginative  in  treatment^  espedallj 
No.  196,  *Glen  of  the  Ghost  on  Ben 
Yenue,'  which  in  massiveness  and 
imagination    reminds    one    of  the 
*  Apollo  and  Python'   of  Turner. 
In    directness    and    simplicity   of 
execution  they   leave    nothing  to 
desire.     Bennett's  forest  scenes  in 
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the  Exhibition  of  the  Institate  are 
Ba<^  bits  of  natural  sentiment  and 
leafy  depth  as  we  should  be  pnzzled 
to  find  the  equal  of  in  any  school  or 
ttny  other  material  than  water- 
colour,  and  which  excuse  the  artist's 
limitations  in  their  completeness. 

In   marine  painting,  again,  the 
irater  colonrists  carry  off  the  jpalm 
with  the  •  Stormy  Day,  OstendFier,' 
of    Edwin    Hayes,    a  sea  full    of 
swing  and    foam,  a  sky  exquisite 
in  its  aerial  tints,  honest  and  well 
chosen    in    its    doud   foims,  and 
painted  without  trick  or  sloyonli- 
ness.       Cooke    of    the     Academy 
seems  to  be  forgetting  everything 
in    nature    except    the    delicious 
greys  of  the    old    shaping.     His 
*  Moonlight,  Venice,'  has  nouiine  of 
moonlight  but  cold  greys — ^nei^er 
mystery  nor  dreaminess  of  outline 
or  distance.     In  565,  a  fishing  boat 
aground,  be  has  a  breezy  sky  and 
shore,  and  waves  running  in  across 
a    piece  of  smooth    water    which 
reflects  the  boat  as  if  it  were  a  glass 
mirror,  without  distortion !    Brett's 
marine  piece  in  the  Academy,  No. 
126,  is  like  a  porcelain  sea,  most 
elaborately  studied  in  local  tints,  but 
w^ithout   any    one    of  the    grand 
elements  of  sea  painting — ^nosavage- 
ness,  no  wrecking  power,  and  no 
ahandon.     Hook's    pictures    have 
their     customary     fi:eshnesa     and 
purity  of    colour  and  out-of-door 
look,  and  the  '  Brimming,  Holland,' 
is    an    excellent    picture.     Birket 
Foster's  * Dnnstanlborough  Castle' 
(474,    Academy)  has  both  swing 
and  liquidity,  along  with  good  sea 
drawing,  but  the  power  of  the  whole 
is  lost  by  putting  some  people  on  the 
huge  spar  which  is  in  the  wash 
of  the  sea.     They  could  not  stay  an 
instant  if  the  sea  had  its  way  with 
things,  so  that  one  feels  it  to  be  a  toy 
sea.     A  seashore  by  Moore,  in  the 
Dudley    Gallery,   was  faultless  in 
dash  of  wave  and  foam,  quite  un- 
equalled in  its  way  by  anything  else 
of  the  year.     Madame  Bodichon's 
*  Niagara '  in  the  same  exhibition 


was  superb,  bsj^I  of  extreme  vigour 
in  the  rendering  of  rushiug  water. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  painters 
which,  scarcely  English  in  cha- 
racter, and  utterly  beyond  popular 
comprehension  or  liking,  forms  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  art 
of  the  present  day  in  England. 
These  are  the  purely  ideal  colonr- 
ists, rare  in  any  sdiool,  but  less 
rare  to-day  in  the  English  than 
any  other ;  men  who,  since  the  art 
of  painting  was  lost  in  Yeuice, 
occur  only  sporadically,  and,  driven 
up  through  the  crust  of  vulgarily 
and  commonplaceness  of  all  mo- 
dem schools  by  great  inspirations, 
teach  themselves  and  make  their 
own  art.  Such  was  Delacroix  in 
France,  such  are  Bossetti,  Watts, 
Bume  Jones  in  England  to-day.  Art- 
like this  can  never  be  built,  except 
superficially,  on  any  other  than  a 
truly  poetical  mind  and  tempera, 
ment,  and  demands  in  addition  to 
these  the  utmost  susceptibility  of 
eye  and  feeUng  for  ideal  colour. 

It  would  be  useless  to  combat 
the  vulgar  error  that  good  colour 
is  necessarily  natural  colour,  and 
equaJly  futile  to  dispute  de  ffusti- 
hu8  with  those  whose  tastes  are 
utterly  undeveloped;  but  it  is 
equally  Use^majeate  towards  art  not 
to  assert  and  maintain  the  claims 
of  the  highest,  that  which  is  incom- 

?rehensible  to  general  acceptation, 
'he  basis  of  the  colour-power  of 
great  colonrists  is  no  more  or  other- 
wise founded  on  nature  than  the 
music  of  a  great  composer  is  on  the 
inflections  of  human  speech  and 
the  sounds  of  the  animate  and  in- 
animate world.  There  is  in  each  case 
something  due  to  Nature,  but  the 
colour  of  Turner's  landscapes  is  no 
more  imitated  from  nature  than  is 
the  musical  notation  of  a  duet  in  an 
opera  like  a  drawing-room  con- 
versation. There  are  certain  laws 
of  colour,  as  there  are  of  musical 
sound,  which  must  be  obeyed ;  the 
chords  of  the  former  are  as  absolute 
as  those   of  the  latter,  if  not  so 
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capable  of  definition  ;  and  tiie  tme 
colonrist  is  known  bj  His  instinctiye 
knowledge  of  tbose  ebords,  as  tbe 
■great  painter  is  bj  bis  power  and 
precision  in  striking  them. 

Moreover,  tbe  general  character  of 
^very  colourist's  work  is  determined 
by  the  poetical  turn  of  bis  mind. 
For   instance,  with  Bossetti — ^per- 
haps the  most  singularly  individual 
colourist  of  this  generation — it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  see  the  analogy 
between  the  sad  minor  chords  of 
many  of  bis  poems  and  tbe  strange 
mystic  harmonies  of  bis  pictures, 
which  are  almost  invariably  minor 
chords  in  colour :  something  weird 
and  unexpected  strikes  tbe  feelings 
in  one  as  in  the  other.    Watts,  again, 
is  graver,  more  robust  and  philoso- 
phical, more  Venetian.  Bume  Jones 
is  often  sad  almost  to  morbidness, 
full  of  a  pathos  and  gloom  which 
seem  borrowed  from  tbe  Purgatorio. 
.  Por  a  critic  not  specially  e<lucated, 
or  for  a  painter  not  gifted  in  this  way, 
to  attempt  to  dissect  and  criticise 
in  its  detail  a  picture  of  any  great 
colourist  is  as  absurd  as  to  ti^e  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven  to  pieces 
and  criticise  it  bar  by  bar.     Works 
of  this  class  rise  out  of,  and  take 
their  place    beyond,   the   level  of 
modem  art  and  infinitely  beyond 
all  popularities ;    and  only  excep- 
tional natures  can  ever  be  educated 
up  to  the  point  of  full  comprehen- 
ision  and  complete  enjoyment  of  the 
works  of  great  colourists,  although 
-a  certain  respect  for  either  may  be 
tiinned  into  the  average  brain  by 
oontinual  persistence. 

Any  critic  must,  then,  walk  with 
much  hesitation  on  this  g^und; 
tind  we  venture  with  diffidence 
even  to  make  a  comparative  esti- 
mate ;  but,  giving  due  considera- 
tion and  respect  to  Watts's  ^Fata 
Morgana'  in  the  Academy,  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  Bume 
Jonrs'a  '  Love  disguised  as  Beason' 
as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
picti  re  9  of  this  class  of  tbe  year. 
Ko  comparison  can  be  made  as  to 


execution,  for  Waits's    vigour  aoj 
dash  can  hardly  be    suggested   12 
water  colour,   but  the    *  Xjove  di> 
guised,'  in  the  sweetness  of  its  lino, 
ihe  tenderness  of  its  sentiinent,  a&d 
the  perfect  barmonj  of  its  oc^kmr 
is  a  work  to  stand  near  tiie  best  oi 
any  school  or  time.     TJnfortnnatelT 
Bossetti  does  not  exhibit,  and  v? 
can  never  estimate  the    oompan- 
tive  value  of  any  work  until  we  aee 
it  side  by  side  with  tbe  best. 

Amongst  the  painters  in  tbe  aai&e 
path,  we  have  mentioned  Paln^: 
whose  place  is  undeniably  amongst 
great  colourists ;  and  of  the  yonogcr 
painters.  Miss  Spartali*s  '  BoinaiDC 
of  the  Bose,'  in  the  Dudley  GaQerr. 
we  certainly  think  tbe  most  per&ct 
piece  of  warm  coloar  in  tbe  figirf 
painting  of  tbe  year. 

Some    drawings    by    James  D. 
Linton  in   tbe    exbibition  of  tk 
Institute     show     a      fine     feelissr 
for  ideal   colour,    bnt   there  is  u 
unfortunate  inconsistencv  betweai 
the  choice  of  subject  and  thetso^ 
of  colour  which  prodnces  the  eSkt 
of  a   travesty.     Ideal   colour  wiU 
not  go   with    genre     subject,  tad 
incident    pictures  wiB   always  jar 
when  rendered  as  Mr.  Linton  Im 
tried  to  do  with  tbe   *  Trumpeter/ 
No.  46,  and  *  Bejected,  *  No.  5f 

In  the   class   of   genre  picture 
including     the     psendo  -  histonol 
Millais  undoubtedly  maintains  fbH 
possession  of  bis  powers,  as  maj  be 
seen  in  tbe  paintmg  of  the  ^  Yoni^ 
Baleigb,'  and  all  contain  eTidence 
of  those  great  executive  and  reslistie 
powers  which  would  make  him,  if 
he  chose,  tbe  first  painter  in  point  of 
execution  in  England.  The'  Knight 
and  Lady,'  painted  with  woodeitbl 
force  and  savoir-faire,  is  stfll  sot 
satisfactory  as  regards  tbe  tone  and 
general  effect  of  tbe  nude  figure; 
and  the  lady's  face  is  notably  of  a 
modem  type. 

Poole's  '  Tbe  Spectre  HnntsmBa' 
is  certainly  powerful  in  oolonr  ud 
picturesque  combination,  bat  tbe 
action  is   utterly  undramatic  tad 
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confnsiiig,    and  is  anfortnnate    m  Of  the  kind  of  art  which  may  be 

ibis    respect,   in  comparison  with  called  exotic,  as   borrowed  pnrel.r 

the  Botticelli  of  the  same  subject  from    foreign     masters,    Pinwell's 

in  the  Sonth  Kensington  Museum,  '  Elixir  of  Love'  certainly  deserves 

The 'DesmondandOrmond'ofMac-  the  highest  consideration.      There 

liaeis  in  his  best  vein — lull  of  move-  is  too  much  of  it — ^many  figures  are 

ment  and  action  closely  approach-  merely  nseless  and  in  the  way,  bat 

in^  the  dramatic,  and  like  most  of  its  best  figures  are  draws  with  an 

bis   pictures,   marked  by  vigorous  exquisite   care  and  precision,  and 

rather  than  correct  drawing.     The  with  each  delicacy  of  coloar  and 

right    arm    of    Desmond    is     half  detaU,  that  it  mast  be  called  one  of 

shorter  than  the  left ;  bnt  still  the  the  marvels  of  the  year  from  the 

action  of  the  figure  is    expressive  popular    point    of    view.      Oow's 

and  fine.  drawings  in  the  New  Water  Colour 

Mr.  Leslie's  '  Fortunes,'  No.  104,  and  his  picture  in  the  Academy  are 

and  Houghton's 'Age  of  Oallantry,'  most  noteworthy  pictures   in   the 

are  excellent  examples  of  that  vein  vein    of    Meissonier,     and    Small* 

of  painting  which  trifies  charmingly  field's    '  Fuel    Gathering   at    Fie- 

and    ^racefidly — tells     a    pleasant  sole '    is  within  its  scope  almost 

atory  in  a  pleasant  way,  and  there  perfect. 

a.n    end.     In   directness  and  com*  The  etuiTm&Ee  of  all  the  exhibitions 

pleteness  of  painting,    nothing  in  is  such  as  to  indicate  very  little  pro- 

tbe  exhibition  is  better  than  Hough-  gress.     Most  of  the  painters  of  an 

ton's  picture.     '  A  Rival  in  Posses-  established  reputation  seem  to  be 

sioD,'  by   G.    Smith,  is  a  genuine  allowing  their  laurels  to  grow  with- 

atudy  of  character,    admiiable    in  out  much  culture,  if  not  quite  in 

renderingofraetic  human  nature.  the  spirit  of  one  of    the  best    of 

A  drawing  by  Miss  L.  M.  Brown  them,  who  is  said  to  have  declared 

in  the  Dudley  Gallery,   'Apres  le  that  he  should  henceforward  give 

bal,'  was  a  work  of  singular  excel-  as  little  work  as  possible  for  bis 

lence  as  a  subject  picture.  money. 
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MBu  DISRAELI'S  LOTHAIB. 
By  Shirlet. 


stage  is  more  exciting  tiisn  ifce 
closet,  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  life  dnriBg 
these  five-and- twenty  years  lias  been 
itself  a  romance,  stranger  andmon 
surprising  than  the  most  ardect 
fancy  conld  have  painted.  Chief 
of  the  great  party  whicli  Pitt  and 
Canning  and  Peel  had  led — Chaa- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer — ^I«ader  of 
the  House  of  Commons — ^Prinw 
Minister  of  England  !  And  now, 
haying  exhausted  the  excitements 
and  ambitions  of  poblic  life^  Mr. 
Disraeli  returns  in  real  earnest  to 
the  vocation  which  he  had  refin- 
quished,  and  writes — Loikair,  Such 
an 


AQUABTEB  of  a  century  has 
passed  away  since  Mr.  DisraeU 
laid  aside  his  pen,  and  those  of  us 
who  were  boys  then  have  entered 
on  that  middle  road  of  life  which 
leads  downhill  all  too  rapidly.  In 
the  garden  of  Bethany,  in  the  vivid 
but  brief  twilight  of  the  East, 
Tancred  had  wooed  Eva,  and  she 
had  in  vain  besought  him  to  £y 
from  her.  '  I  am.  a  Christian  in 
the  land  of  Christ,'  exclaimed  the 
hero,  '  and  I  kneel  to  a  daughter  of 
my  Redeemer's  race.  Why  should 
I  fly  ? '  And  then,  as  her  head  fell 
upon  his  shoulder,  the  silence  was 

broken  by  many  voices^  which  an-    an  event  cannot  bnt  excite  some 
nounced  to  the  enraptured  lover    rather  curious  reflectioiiB. 
that  his  Syrian  romance  was  ended.  X    It  must  always  be  matter  fiir  satis-  V 

*  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bel-^  &ction  when  a  statesman  showa,  in 
lament  had  arrived  at  Jerusalem.'       a  practical  way,  his  literary  iast» 

These  were  the  last  words  of  and  capabilities.  The  poems  in  Hut 
Tmicred — the  last  words  written  by  AniuJacdbm  wiU  live  on.  their  own 
Mr.  Disraeli  before  he  took  to  or-    intrinsic  merit ;  bat  their  inteicsi 

is  doubled  when  it  is  known  iiiat 
their  author  was  one  of  the  most 


ganising  a  party  and  governing  an 
empire.  Some  of  us,  no  doubt, 
during  the  intervening  years,  have 
tried  to  complete  the  interrupted 
romance — to  fancy  how  the  tan- 
gled skein  was  ultimately  unra- 
velled, and  Eastern  passion  subdued 
into*  English  decorum;  how  the 
Duchess  and  Eva  got  on  together 
at  Montacute,  how  Tancred  spoke 
in  the  Lords,  how  Fakradeen  paid 
his  debts;  but  the  author  himself  absolutely  necessary  that  Whigs 
has  been  studiously,  perhaps  pru-     should  apply    such    terribly  hard 


brilliant  ministers  of  the  "RugHsh 
Crown.  Bolingbroke's  fame  rests 
as  much  on  his  friendship  with 
Pope  as  upon  the  firmness  with 
which  he  negotiated  and  concluded 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  It  is  plearant, 
moreover,  to  meet  a  political  £be  on 
the  neutral  ground  of  letters.  I 
sometimes  wonder    whether  it 


IS 


dently,  silent.  The  nymph,  indeed, 
has  not  been  entirely  forsaken: 
now  and  again  she  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  as  the  Boman  poet  ap- 
pealed to  her — 

ft  tamen  meas  chartas 
Kevisitote,  sed  pudenter  et  raro — 

but  in  the  severe  march  of  grave 
political  biography  or  cautious 
party  manifesto  it  was  difficult  to 
recognise  the  light  step  of  the 
comic  muse.      Yet,   after  all,   the 


names  to  Tories,  or  that  Tones 
should  apply  such  terribly  hard 
names  to  Whigs.  If  a  foreign 
reader,  who  does  not  understand 
our  insular  ways,  wepe  to  confine 
his  reading  to  a  particular  journal — 
say  the  Standard  or  the  Star  (only 
the  Star  has  fitUen) — he  would  in- 
evitably come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  a  set  of  pubhc  men  in 
England — ^Whigs  or  Tories^  as  the 
case  might  be — who  ought  not  to 
be  at  large,  rogues  who  ought  to 
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be   in  a  penitentiaiy,  or  imbeciles 
Tvho  ought  to  be  in  an  asylum.  (The 
Saturday  Review,  indeed,  might  try 
to  persuade  him  that  we  are  rogues 
aiU  round :  but  then  even  foreigners 
know  that  the  severe  virtue  of  the 
Saturday  Bevteio  is  an  ideal  quality 
to  which  mere  flesh-and-blood  jour- 
nalists of  either  party  cannot  at- 
tain.)   We  are  generous  enough  to 
-each  other  everywhere,  except  in 
the  political  arena;  but  whenever 
ifve   take    to    political  writing    or 
peaking,  *qnack/  'impostor/  *  char- 
latan,' *  knave,'  *  fool,*  are  about  the 
mildest  words  that  our  vocabulary 
•can  supply.   Hard  words,  it  is  true, 
break  no  bones ;  and  there  is  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  among  us 
that  when  we  call  our  political  op- 
ponents fools   and  knaves  we  are 
using  the  words  in  a  strictly  par- 
liamentary  sense,  and    that    they 
may  be  excellent  good  fellows  all 
the  same.    Still  it  is  pleasant  when 
a  fit  opportunity  arrives  to  be  able 
to    indulge    in    the    courtesies   of 
letters — ^when  a  Republican  jour- 
nalist can  say  that  Lord  Derby's 
translation    of    the     Iliad     sheds 
lustre  upon  his  order,  when  a  Tory 
critic  can  declare  that  the  states- 
naan  who  wrote  Juvenilis  Mundi  is 
a  ripe  scholar  and  a  high-minded 
gentleman. 

There  is  another  way  in  which 
the  association  of  politics  and  letters 
is  Kkcly  to  produce  a  good  effect. 
It  is  calculated  to  remove  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  there  is  an 
inevitable   separation  between  the 
statesman  and  the  student,  between 
the  man  of  action  and  the  man  of 
thought.   Not  the  Jack  of  all  trades 
•only,  but  the  Jack  of  more  than  one 
trade,  is  regarded  by  our  society 
with    instinctive    suspicion.      The 
truth  is  that  everything  which  en- 
riches the  mind,   which  makes  it 
work  more  pliantly  and  move  more 
variously,  increases  a  man's  prac- 
tical capacity.     A  man  who  devotes 
himself  exclusively  to  the  techni- 
calities of  his  trade  loses  breadth  of 


character  and  the  capacity  to  be 
first-rate  even  in  his  trade.  For  a 
man  who  thus  wilfully  narrows  him- 
self cannot  cope  successfully  with 
all  the  variety  of  work  that  any  one 
profession  embraces.  Take  even 
the  profession  of  law,  which  is  said 
to  be  par  excellence  the  most  exclu- 
sive and  exacting  of  professions. 
The  mere  conveyancer  fails  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whereas  the 
man  of  various  culture,  whose  taste 
in  art,  in  poetry,  in  letters,  has  been 
diligently  disciplined — a  lawyer  like 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  for  instance — 
makes,  taking  the  profession  and 
all  its  incidents  as  a  whole,  the  most 
practically  successful  lawyer.  The 
reason,  psychologically  speaking,  is 
obvious.  Any  specific  faculty  must 
suffer  in  the  long  run  if  the  rest  are 
neglected  and  left  unused.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  power  of  the  whole 
mind  is  the  power  of  its  consti- 
tuents. Narrow  the  mind  and  we 
narrow  its  members.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  concentrate  the  entire  vital 
energy  upon  a  single  function,  or  to 
strengthen  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  others.  No  faculty  can  bear 
above  a  certain  tension,  and  its 
native  power  of  resistance  must  be 
proportionately  limited  where  there 
is  no  reserve  left  to  fall  back  upon. 
Thus  the  logic  of  the  lawyer  is  re- 
inforced and  invigorated  when  his 
reason,  his  imagination,  and  his  wit 
are  kept  in  play.  The  mind  which 
moves  constantly  in  the  rut  dulls 
its  edge,  and  becomes  dense,  pon- 
derous, and  inflexible. 

Than  the  present,  moreover,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more 
essential  that  our  politicians  should 
be  something  more  than  politicians. 
The  sectarian  trade  spirit  is  in  the 
ascendant.  It  is  an  age  when  we 
are  continually  asking  ourselves — 

For  vhat  in  worth  is  anything 
Bnt  just  the  money  it  will  bring? 

And  Mrs.  Browning  did  not  draw 
very  much  upon  her  imagination 
when  she  represented  modem  so- 
ciety as  a  gigantic  market-place — 
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Each  soul  is  worth  so  much  on  'Change,  travaganoe  and  an  abuse ;  yet  tiiere 

And  marked,  like  sheep,  with  figures.  ^^n  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew 

This  spirit  is  making  its  way  into  idea  of  Crod  was  the  living  principle 
political  life,  and  the  consequence  is  and  tie  of  Hebrew  nationality.  But 
that    economy — not    efficiency — ^is  for  this    central    conception   ther 
established  as  the  test  of  successful  would  have  sunk  into  the  abyss  of 
administration,   and  the  House  of  heathenism,  and,  serring  a  multi- 
Commons  is  ceasing  to  be  the  senate  tude  of  unclean  deities,  would  have 
of  an  empire  and  becoming  the  yes-  become  even  as  the  disorganised  ai^ 
try  of  a  parish.     The  advantage  of  divided  idolaters  around  them, 
literature  to  a  statesman  is  that  it         On  many  accounts,  therefore,  we 
inclines  him  to  take  the  imperial  as  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  men  like 
opposed  to  the  parochial  view  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  bring  with  th^n 
public  life.      The  parochial  mind  to  the  House  of  Gommona,  and  to 
busies  itself  upon  the  details  of  the  the  contests  of  political   life,  the 
franchise  or  of  the  ballot,  and  sees  temper  which  has  been  disciplined 
a  question  of  life  and  death  in  the  by  cultivation,  and  the  experience 
difference  between  a  61,  and  a  4Z.  which  has  been   gathered   in  the 
rating-clause;    all    such   questions  company    of   great    thinkers   and 
being  to  the  other  (which  has  found  ^f riters.  The  vulgar,  prosaic,  arith- 
that  under  every  sort  of  constitution  metical  Philistine  of  democracy  who 
men  have   been  governed  well  if  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the 
only  they  were  capable  of  being  advantage  of  studious  leisure ;  who 
governed  at  all)  matters  truly  of  denounces  the  public  servant  irho 
no  real  moment   whatever.      The  is  not  the  mere  creature  of  routiBe 
parochial  mind  cannot  rise  to  the  and  who  is  not  as  illiterate  as  his 
conception  of  national  life  as  such —  critic ;  who  does  not  see  that  the 
each  man  is  an  isolated  unit  who  is  true  test  of  capacity  is  how  a  man 
bound  to  look  after  himself,  and  the  does  his  work,  and  ih&t  it  is  not  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost;   whereas  length  of  time  occupied,    but  the 
to    the    other,    the   conception  of  thoroughness  with  which  the  work 
national  existence,  not  merely  within  is  done,  that  is  the  important  cod^ 
the  limits  of  this  little  island,  but  sideration — ^is   the   giant  whom  at 
wherever  England  has  set  her  foot  present  we  are  most  urgently  caOed 
and  sent  her  sons,  is  one  of  the  most  upon  to  assail  and  put   to  flight, 
real — so  real  that  the  separation  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  literary  and  politioil 
a  colony  from  the  mother  country  career  has  been  a  protest — a  vigor- 
is  in  its  estimation  as  painful  and  ous  and  not  altogether  unsuccerafal 
unnatural  a  process  as  the  separa-  protest — against    this    sordid  and 
tion  of  a  branch  from  the  trunk  or  vulgar  conception  of  public  duty, 
of  a  limb  from  the  body.      The  His  influence  in  the  House  of  Cam- 
democracy  that  is  rising  up  among  mens  has  been,  if  not  spiiituaJ,  yet 
us  is  a  trade  democracy,  and  it  is,  anti-mechanicsd — in    thus    far,   at 
therefore,  unlike  most  democracies,  leasti  that  his  career,  which  is  in 
a    democracy    without  ideas,  and  itself  an  appeal  to  the  imaginatioo, 
without  any  conception  of  the  value  has  proved  that  wit  and  genius  and 
of  ideas  as  bearing  upon  national  imagination — ^stocks    that   are  not 
unity  and  greatness.     The  notion  quoted  on  'Change — are  still  powers 
of  some  nations  being  simply  bound  in  the  land,  and  that  Hiej  pay  eyen 
together  by  an  idea  is  in  its  eyes  among  a  people   bent  on  money* 
preposterous.  The  cost  of  the  priests \  making  and  indiflferent  to  ideas, 
who  ministered    before    the   altar  >     In  another  way  Mr.   Disraeli^s 
would  have  been  denounced  by  Mr.  literary  finish  has  been  of  immense 
M'Laren  or  Mr.  Baxter  as  an  ex-  advantasre  to  the  House  of  Com- 
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Ynons.     A  national  assembly  ought 
not   to  be  permitted  to  become  a 
Tnere  conclave  of  traders,  boisterous 
in    tone  and  slovenly  in  grammar. 
"What  discipline  is  to  an  army,  the 
restraints  of  orderly  speech  are  to 
a  speaking  body.     Oratory  is  the 
cULscipline  of  the  senate.    Familiari- 
ties, colloquialisms,  the  want  of  self- 
respecting  reticetice,  undisciplined 
t^iscourtesy,  deprive  debate  not  only 
of  its  dignity  bnt  of  its  nsefnlness — 
tbey  inevitably  lead  to  anarchy.  To 
this,   twenty-five    years  ago    (the 
ieaders  of  both  parties  being  slo- 
venly speakers  and  their  followers 
being  mainly  recruited  from    the 
^tock  Exchange  and  the  counting- 
house)  the  House  of  Commons  was 
fast  coming.     It  was  necessary  that 
its  members    should  be  reminded 
that  the  fine  weapons  employed  by 
the  old  orators  had  not  lost  their 
cunning,  and  that  wit  and  ridicule 
-and  the  fire  of  genius  and  the  flow 
of  eloquent  words  were  still  potent 
auxiliaries  in  human  affairs.     It  is 
■generally  admitted  that  within  the 
last  twenty  years  the  style  of  speak- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
materially  improved  ;  and  I  {km  con- 
fident that  much  of  this  improve- 
ment is  to   be   attributed  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  to  that  finished  and 
nnimated  scries  of  orations  which 
revolationised  our  party  life. 

It  is  difiicult  to  determine  whether 
Mr.  Disraeli's  best  work  (looked  at 
merely  from  a  critical  and  literary 
point  of  view)  is  to  be  found  in  his 
speeches  or  in  his  books — whether 
^  he  is  a  writer  who  has  accidentally 
turned  speaker  or  a  speaker  who 
has  accidentally  turned  writer.  I 
have  never  greatly  admired  the  early 
Protectionist  speeches  in  which  he 
-assailed  Sir  Robert :  they  are  splen- 
didly impertinent  and  audacious, 
and  we  know  that  Sir  Robert  did 
not  like  them ;  but  the  invective  is 
lafioored,  and  the  irony  is  not  inci- 
sive but  simply  savage.  The  pic- 
tare  altogether  is  as  black  as  one  of 
Rembrandt's  etchings ;  the  delicate 


tints,  the  natural  play  of  light  and 
shadow  having  been  omitted.  There 
are  many  scenes  and  dialogues  and 
characters  in  the  novels  that  are 
vastly  superior  to  this  portrait 
of  Sir  Robert,  much  as  it  was  ap- 
plauded in  its  day;  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything,  even  in 
Gonviigsbijy  quite  equal  to  the  airy 
quizzing,  the  refined  and  brilliant 
chaff,  the  gentlemanhr  and  good- 
humoured  banter  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  and  other  House  of  Com- 
mons men  whose  names  are  passing 
away,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  later  speeches.  Carica- 
tures more  or  less,  no  doubt,  but 
caricatures  by  a  man  who  has  a 
naturally  fine  eye  for  the  nicest 
traits  of  character.  They  are  won- 
derfully true,  and  yet  to  some  extent 
ideal,  Hke  the  cartoons  that  Richard 
Doyle  used  to  contribute  in  the  old 
days  to  Puihch.  Let  any  idle  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Disraeli  collect  the 
lightly- touched,  wittily-  conceived 
sketches  which  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  speeches  delivered  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  between 
1848  and  1858,  and  he  will  bring 
together  a  striking  gallery  of  his- 
torical portraits,  far  more  true  to 
the  life  than  historical  portraits 
commonly  are. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  all  along 
to  speak  slightingly  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
novels.  He  himself  confessed  in 
the  preface  to  the  fifth  edition  of 
Goningshy — *  It  was  not  originally 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  adopt 
the  ^rm  of  fiction  as  the  instru- 
ment to  scatter  his  suggestions, 
but,  after  reflection,  he  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  a  method  which, 
in  the*  temper  of  the  times,  offered 
the  best  chance  of  influencing 
opinion.' 

That  ingenious  writer.  Dr.  Diony- 
sius  Diamond,  founding  upon  this 
observation,  and  replying  to  a  critic 
who  had  said  that  there  was  more 
flesh  and  blood  in  one  of  the  Wa- 
verley  novels   than  in  the  whole 
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of  Mr.  Disraeli's,  has  observed  in 
his  treatise  on  Forgotten  Master^ 
pieces: — 

Tniefbut  Disraeli  wrote  Comnffsby,  and 
Sibyly  aiid  Tattered  not  to  limn  a  diameter, 
but  to  ventilate  a  creed  and  create  a  party. 
We  mnst  not,  therefore,  judge  his  novels 
as  we  judge  those  of  our  oruinarj  novel- 
writers.  We  do  liot  ask,  Is  this  a  first-rate 
romance?  but,  Has  it  served  the  caase  it 
was  written  to  serve?  When  that  cause 
has  triumphed  it  may  be  put  awaj.  When 
the  eoemy  is  wounded  to  death  the  weapon 
may  be  hung  up  in  the  banquet-hall.  '  A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'  A  perfect 
piece  of  art — an  ApoUo  or  a  Cymbeline — 
has  a  right  to  endure  XLpoa  the  earth  while 
time  endures.  It  draws  its  life  from  a 
perennial  spring.  Unlike  fashion,  it  never 
grows  old.  The  coat,  the  cloak,  the  rulBes 
of  this  year  are  out  of  date  next  year. 
Founded  on  no  large  principles,  drawing 
their  nourishment  from  the  fancy  of  the 
saloon  and  the  caprice  of  the  boudoir  only, 
they  perish  with  the  fancy  and  the  caprice. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  logic  of  the  lawyer  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  statesman;  and  thus  it 
is  with  the  poem,  the  drama,  the  picture, 
when  these  are  used  as  instruments  to 
enforce  the  politics  of  the  hour.  Immortal 
forms  rush  into  the  battle,  and  are  stricken 
and  perish  like  mortals.  But  the  contest 
at  least  becomes  exciting  when  the  gods 
mingle  with  men;  when  wit,  and  wine,  and 
stoned  song,  and  the  fire  of  genius  are 
used  for  the  common  purposes  of  life — to 
plant  a  party  in  power,  to  hurl  a  demagogue 
into  the  dirt  out  of  which  he  sprang,  to 
scathe  a  political  charlatan.  True,  genius 
BO  employed  muc^t  quickly  die,  but  let  no 
vain  moan  be  made  over  its  ashes.  The 
ficeting  satire  serves  its  end,  and  rounds  its 
orb  as  well  as  the  severe  and  lofty  epic. 
The  politician  who  writes  a  poem  to  be- 
spatter his  rival  does  not  care  that  it 
should  survive  the  fall  of  the  Minister. 
Coningshy  is  dead,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  ephemerae  do  not  die  with  the 
day;  sometimes  the  brightest  sparks  are 
struck  out  in  that  sharp  and  angry  col- 
lision; sometimes  a  trifie,  lighted  by  the 
electric  fire,  surrivcs  the  annals  of  an 
empire.  The  Attic  salt  preserves  them 
fresh  and  green,  and  the  nicknames  of 
Aristophanes  survive  when  the  Phidian 
*  Zeus '  has  perished. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Diamond 
is  rather  too  frank  in  bis  admis- 
sions.   It  is  true  that  Mr.  Disraeli's 
novels   are  in   one   sense   brilliant 
^    essays  on  politics ;  but  it  is  equally 


true  that  they  are  first-rate  ro> 
mances,  abounding  in  amnsiug  nar- 
rative, in  sparkling  dialogaev  in 
vivid  delineatdons  of  life.  The  re- 
putation that  ihej  are  political  is 
of  course  against  them:  the  most 
ardent  readers  of  romance  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  ardent  politicians :  and  it 
is  difficult  to  persuade  the  pnhBc 
that  a  man  who  writes  a  novd 
which  is  avowedly  political  can 
be  at  once  witty  and  wise.  But 
the  truth  is  that  (apart  altogether 
from  the  political  philosophy  whidk 
they  propound)  Conin^hy^  Sib^ 
Tancredy  and  the  others,  abound  id 
passages  that  are  worthy  of  Coa> 
grave  or  Sheridan,  and  that  have 
as  fair  a  claim  to  immortality  a& 
the  best  passages  in  Hie  Daulk 
Dealer  or  The  School  for  SeaudaL 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  indeed, 
that  such  novels    conld  attain  a 
popularity  equal  to,  or  of  the  kmd 
enjoyed  by,   the  writings   of  Mr. 
Dickens,    Mr.   Thackeray,   or  Sir 
Walter  Scott.    Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray are  essentiaUy  social  writers, 
whereas    the    interest   which   Mr. 
Disraeli  excites  is  to  a  great  extent 
an  intellectual  interest  only.     Tky 
deal  with  men  as  such — he  deals 
with  men  chiefly  on  the  potitical 
side.     Their  compass  is  as  wide  i<> 
the  reach  of  human  joy  or  human 
misery ;  his  are  to  a  certain  extent 
class-novels — ^the  books  of  the  pri- 
vileged caste  who  minister  before 
the  ark  of  the  Constitution,  and 
which  require  a  glossary  for  the 
uninitiated.    Henrietta  Temple^  in- 
deed, is  the  finest  of  loTe-stcffies, 
and  will  be  read  by  those  who  are 
in  love,  and  by  those  who  hare 
been  in  love,  with  endless  oijoj- 
ment.    But  the  three  great  novds 
— Caiiingsbyj     Sibyl^    Tancred— are 
mainly  political ;  the  social  sketcbes, 
though  inimitable  as  sketches,  being 
kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
delineations    of   political   life  and 
political  character  and  thought 

Regarding  these  novels  in  a  more 
closely  critical  spirit,  I  should  be 
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disposed  to  say  thai  they  disphiry 
marked  intellectnal  intrepidity,  and 
on  xmnsnally  fine  insight  into  cha- 
racter —  danng    speculation    and 
I>atch-like  obaervation — clothed  in 
apt^    delicate,    and  felicitous    lan- 
guage.   In  such  terms  a  critic  would 
be  inclined  to  characterise  certain 
of  Bolingbroke's  writings — such  as 
liis   description  of  the  Pretender's 
Ck>iirt  at  Gommercy — and  in  truth 
tliere   is  considerahle  lesemblanoe 
between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  '  all- 
accomplished '  St.  John.     Some  of 
Solingbroke's  sketches  of  character 
are  almost  as  incisive  as  Mr.  Dis- 
xaeli's ;  and  the  declamatory  invec- 
tive  of  both  has  seldom  been  ri- 
T'aUed — ^an  invective  which  never 
degenerates  into  the  language  of 
scolding,  bat  is  tranquil  and  dis- 
criminating even  in  its  passion.  St. 
John's  speculative  faculty  was  as 
bold  as  Disraeli's;    both  of  them 
delight  in  those  mental  feats  which 
are  the  amusement  of  men  who  are 
partly  poets  and  partly  logicians. 
Perfectly    fearless    and    perfectly 
frank,  they  try  conclusions  without 
being  a  bit  afniid  of  breaking  their 
necks.    All  this  is  due  to  a  certain 
large  and  tolerant  habit  of  mind — 
the  imperial  as  distinct  from  the 
parochial  temper.     To  such  a  mind 
the  idea  of  renouncing  our  colonial 
empire,  for  instance,  simply  because 
the     connection     is     occasionally 
troublesome  and  burdensome,  must 
be  utterly  contemptible.     Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  too  fond  of  epigram  to  make 
an  absolutely  philosophical  writer ; 
but  there  is  an  immense  deal  of 
really  striking  thinking  in  his  writ- 
ings.  His  detractors  are  constantly 
exclaiming,    '  This    is    paradox ' — 
which  is  ^e  perhaps ;  but  then  it 
is  paradox  which  could  have  been 
started  only  by  a  man  of  real  intel- 
lectual force.     It  is  the  paradox  of 
a  highly  inventive  and  self-reliant 
intellueci. 

Thespeculative  fearlessness  which 
gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  these 
books  is  the  native  language  of  a 


character  which  in  the  most  abso- 
lute sense  is  self-reliant.  Of  all  our 
politicians,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  only 
one  who  has  dared  to  be  eccentric. 
No  living  man  is  less  under  the 
sway  of  current  influences.  The 
authority  of  contemporary  opinion 
does  not  enslave  him  as  it  does 
most  of  us.  From  beginning  to 
end  of  his  career  he  has  shown 
perfect  confidence  in  himself.  ELis 
earlier  works  and  speeches  were 
characterised  by  a  spirit  of  serene 
audacity  which,  even  when  most 
wildly  inconsistent^  was  not  want- 
ing in  a  certain  reckless  fidelity. 
Comngshy^  8ihyl,  and  Tancred,  are 
the  finished  and  artistic  elaborations 
of  a  mature  intellect ;  but  they  are 
conceived  in  a  spirit  as  daring  and 
intrepid.  In  the  earlier  an  ardent 
imagination  ran  riot ;  in  the  later 
the  imagination  gives  animation  to 
the  narrative  and  brilliancy  to  the 
invective,  but  Pegasus  is  no  longer 
permitted  to  take  the  bit  between 
his  teeth,  and  bolt  with  his  rider. 

The  conception  of  public  life 
which  the  political  novels  were 
written  to  enforce  was  certainly  a 
bold  one.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the 
great  man  of  the  time.  He  was  the 
fountain  of  political  light  and  wis- 
dom. He  had  called  a  Tory  Cosmos 
out  of  ohaos.  He  was  the  saviour 
of  English  society.  Then  suddenly, 
without  any  warning  whatever, 
young  Coningsby  rose  from  the 
benches  behind  Gamaliel's  back, 
and  unsparingly  denounced  what 
he  was  pleased  to  term  the  immo- 
rality of  his  career.  Peel's  policy 
of  Conservatism  is  treated  in  the 
novels  with  deliberate  scorn — as  a 
sort  of  transcendental  swindle — a 
gigantic  common-place  without  a 
principle  or  an  idea.  I  have  never 
been  of  opinion  that  the  assaults 
upon  Sir  Robert  in  Mr.  DisraeU's 
Protectionist  speeches  belong  to  the 
highest  order  of  invective,  though 
they  are  hardly  inferior,  after  all,  to 
Bolingbroke's  famous  invectives 
against  Walpole ;  but  nothing  in  its 
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way  can  be  more  perfect  than  the 
airy  and  artM  yet  unsparing  ridi- 
cule which  in  Coningshy  and  Sibyl 
is  lavished  upon  the  political  tactics 
with  which  the  name  of*  Peel  is 
identified,  not  altogether  without 
i*eason  it  must  be  confessed. 

After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years 
one  can  still  remember  the  keen  zest 
with  which  the  adorable  youthful 
arrogance  of  Goningsby  and  Henry 
Sidney  and  Buckhurst  wi^  enjoyed 
at  the  time. 

'  Bj  JoTe !  *  said  the  panting  Buckhnrst, 
throwing  himself  on  the  sofift,  '  it  was  well 
done :  never  was  anything  better  done.  An 
immense  triumph!  The  greatest  triumph 
the  Conservative  cause  has  had.  And  yet,' 
he  added,  laughing,  '  if  any  fellow  were  to 
ii8k  me  what  the  Conserrative  cause  is,  I 
^m  sure  I  should  not  know  what  to  say.' 

*  Why,  it's  the  cause  of  our  glorious  in- 
stitutions,' said  Coningsby.  'A  crown 
robbed  of  its  prerogatives ;  a  Church  con- 
trolled by  a  commission;  and  an  aristocracy 
that  does  not  lead.' 

'  Under  whose  genial  influence  the  order 
of  the  peasantry,  "  a  country's  pride,"  has 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  land,'  said 
Henry  Sidney,  *  is  succeeded  by  a  race  of 
serfs,  who  are  called  labourers,  and  who 
bum  ricks.' 

'  Under  which,'  continued  Coningsby,  *  the 
Orown  has  become  a  cipher,  the  Church  a 
sect,  the  nobility  drones,  and  the  people 
drudges.' 

*  It  is  the  great  constitutional  cause,'  said 
Xord  Vere,  'that  refuses  everything  to 
opposition,  yields  everything  to  agitation, 
conservative  in  Parliament,  destructive  out 
of  doors ;  that  has  no  objection  to  any 
change  provided  only  it  be  effected  by  un- 
authorised means.' 

'  The  first  public  association  of  men,* 
suid  Coningsby,  '  who  have  worked  for  an 
avowed  end  without  enunciating  a  single 
principle.' 

'  And  who  have  established  political  in- 
fidelity throughout  the  land,'  said  Lord 
Henry. 

'By  Jove!'  said  Buckhurst,  *what  in- 
fernal fools  we  hare  made  ourselves  this 
last  week  I ' 

This  is  highly  epigrammatic ;  but 
what,  it  is  often  asked,  has  the  rival 
policy  achieved,  what  has  'Young 
England  '  done  for  us  ?  The  taunt 
ooming  from  a  political  opponent 
is  certainly  fair  enough  ;  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  a  policy,  how- 


ever fantastic,  'which  aimed  it 
making  the  tone  of  pubtic  life  jn 
England  less  mechanic  and  moi^ 
generously  intellectoal,  less  sofdid 
and  more  ideal,  w^aa  a  policy  dictated 
by  an  altogether  unworthy  ambii»ii. 
That  ideas  should  govern  nations- 
not  superficial  dexterity,  not  deco- 
rous plausibility,  not  solemn  cini^ 
this  was  the  firat  article  in  its  cieed, 
and '  there  are  many  articles  (eveo 
among  the  Thirty-nine)  that  ooold 
be  more  advantag'eously  dispense*! 
with. 

I    have     said     that    there  are 
character-sketclies  in  these  noTd> 
that  would  do  credit  to  Congrereor 
Sheridan,  and  what  may  be  calkd 
the  Congreve  and  Sheridan  class  are 
without  doubt   the   best     Tsper, 
Tadpole,  Count  Mirabel  (who ism 
earlier  De  Florae),  the  Emir  Fak- 
radeen,  Leander  the   French  ckei 
Lady  Firebrace,  Mrs.  Guy  Flonencr, 
young,  romantic,  speculatire  IMj 
Bertie  and  Bellair,  and  old  Ladr 
Bellair     herself;     *  the     prettiet, 
liveliest,  smallest,  best-dressed,  ai:d 
oldest  little  lady  in  the  world '  (Mr. 
Disraeli,  by  the  way,  is  as  snccess- 
ful  as  Mr.  Dickens  in  finding  apt 
names  for  his  characters)  are  punted 
with  a  force  and  clearness  thai  could 
not  be  surpassed.     The  cbh  talk 
between  the  dandies  and  the  politi- 
cians is  about  as  sparkling  dialogne 
as  we  have  in  the  language--tkrp 
is  nothing  more  lively  or  idiomauc 
in  Love  for  Love.  One  figure,  indeed, 
is  carved  in  deeper  and  graTerline 
than  Congreve  cared  to  use— tbongh 
Lady  Wishfort,  indeed,  in  lierfaJs^ 
foolish,   frivolous,  forlorn  old  age 
is    an    ahnost    tragic    conception. 
It  must  be  sorrowfully  confessed 
that  Mr.  Rigby  is  inimitable.    The 
character  is  firmly  realised  from  ^ 
outset,  and  it  is  worked  out  wi& 
remorseless     consistency  —  a  ^^ 
tridt  being  disclosed  in  each  suc- 
cessive paragraph  until  the  picture 
of  blustering  baseness  is  complete. 
There  is  no  hesitation  or  indedaon 
—each  touch  is  clear,cntting,  directi 
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Batiric.  It  deserves  to  occupy  a 
pedestal  in  the  Temple  (or  Hospital) 
of  Fame,  not  far  removed  from  those 
where  stand  the  sharplj-ontlined 
figares  on  which  Ben  Jonson  ex- 
pended his  indnstrious  animosity 
and  nntiring  scorn.  Mr.  Righy's 
Review  has  never  forgfiven  Mr. 
Rigby's  satirist.  That  Mr.  Disraeli 
should  lead  the  Tory  party  has  ap- 
peared to  it  a  surprising  and  incre- 
dible phenomenon,  and  it  has  osten- 
tatiously (and  perhaps  in  a  party 
view  unnecessarily  and  disloyally) 
proclaiuied  its  surprise  and  incre- 
dulity. Bat  are  not  quite  as  sur- 
prising emotions  aronsed  when  we 
reflect  that  the  literary  fortunes  of 
Toryism  have  been  entrusted  to  a 
Quarterly  J  in  which  a  Radical  ex- 
tols the  Monarchy  and  a  Socinian 
exalts  the  Chttrch? 

The  critics  said  at  the  time  that 
in  Tancred  a  failure  of  power  was 
manifest.  It  has,  I  think,  less 
sparkle,  but  more  hamour.  Upon  the 
whole  it  is  to  my  mind — especially 
throughout  its  Eastern  scenes 
(vivid  and  splendid  as  an  Arabian 
sky) — the  most  enjoyable  of  the 
series.  There  is  a  sort  of  spiritual 
riot  about  that  eccentric  pilgrimage, 
nnd  a  soft  breezy  laughter  is  evolved 
by  the  incong^ities  of  Eastern  life, 
which  with  infinite  zest,  pictnreaque- 
ness,  and  colour,  it  depicts . —  its 
splendour  and  its  squalor,  its  eternal 
memories  and  its  petty  intrigues, 
Eva  cherishing  in  solitude  the  lofty 
traditions  of  her  race,  and  Fakra- 
deen  living  upon  the  excitement  or 
(perhaps  one  might  say)  the  interest 
of  his  debts. 

To  return  from  the  past  to  the 
present. 

LotJiavr  is  undoubtedly  a  really 
amusing  and  interesting  book,  but 
as  a  literary  work  it  cannot  be 
placed  beside  Tancred  or  Sibyl — ^for 
two  reasons.  We  detect,  in  the 
first  place,  the  occasional  infelicity 
and  unfamiliarity  of  the  pen  which 
has  l^n  long  laid  aside.  There 
hare   always    been   curiously    im- 


mature passages  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
books  —  passages  of  laboured  and 
tawdryrhetoric,  which  were  brought 
into  unfortunate  and  undeserved 
prominence  by  the  aiiy  finish  and 
eminent  exactness  of  the  work  in 
which  they  were  set.  But  in 
Lothair  the  dramcttis  personce  them- 
selves are  generally  unsubstantial 
and  unreal.  They  are,  with  a  few 
admirable  exceptions,  lay-figures 
without  distinct  or  urgent  indi- 
viduaHW  of  any  sort,  whereas  the 
actors  m  the  earlier  books  were 
obviously  the  productions  of  a  man 
whose  genius  was  not  merely 
mimetic  but  finely  dramatic — every 
character  in  Coningshy,  for  instance, 
being  true  to  the  life,  and  instinct 
with  vital  force.  A  good  deal  of 
the  unreality  of  Lotliair  is  due,  it 
may  be,  to  the  excessively  exalted 
station  in  life  which  the  hero  and 
his  companions  occupy.  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  his  time  has  made  dukes — not  on 
paper  merely — and  he  consequently 
knows  more  about  dukes  than  any 
other  literary  man.  A  friend  of 
mine  who  ventured  to  introduce  a 
duke  into  one  of  his  romances,  de- 
fended himself  on  the  ground  that 
the  majority  of  novel-readers  liked 
to  mix  with  the  aristocracy,  and 
that  a  duke  did  not  cost  more  than 
a  simple  knight  or  a  baron.  This 
is  true  in  a  sense ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  novel  composed  entirely  of 
dukes  is  apt  to  become  as  mono- 
tonous and  insipid  as  a  novel  com- 
posed entirely  of  archangels  would 
be.  The  public  know  that  there 
are  dukes  as  they  know  that  there 
are  archangels,  but  they  hold  as 
little  actual  intercourse  vrith  the 
one  class  as  with  the  other.  Some 
interest  might  be  g^t  out  of  a  poor 
duke,  or  an  improper  duke,  or  a 
duke  who  was  on  the  turf,  or  a 
duke  who  swore  at  his  duchess — ^in 
the  same  way  that  Milton  succeeds 
in  interesting  us  in  his  rebel  arch- 
angel; but  none  of  the  dukes  in 
Lothair  have  less  than  200,oooZ.  a- 
year,   all  of  them  are  exemplary 
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members  of  societyy  who  are  in  the 
way  of  going  to  chnrch  two  or 
three  days  a  week,  who  partake  of 
the  Holy  Communion  at  eight 
o'dock  in  the  morning,  and  whose 
talk  is  as  dull  as  the  House  of 
Lords  itself.  The  most  lively  &ncy 
can  make  nothing  of  a  dnke  wil^ 
200,oooZ.  per  ammm,  with  iron  in 
Scotland,  and  slate  in  Wales,  and  a 
palace  in  every  county  in  England. 
Snch  a  sublime  creature  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  gifts  of  the 
most  benevolent  story-teller.  liike 
Minerva^  he  has  come  into  the 
world  anned  at  all  points,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  or  record  the 
struggles  of  a  hero  whose  cheques 
are  always  honoured,  and  who 
keeps  the  best  house,  the  best 
horses,  and  the  best  wine  in  town. 

The  adventures  of  a  young  fellow 
on  his  way  through  the  world,  who 
starts  without  a  penny  in  his  purse, 
have  been  often  used  in  fiction,  and 
must  always  retain  a  special  interest 
for  the  mfy'ority  of  mankind.  Of 
this  grand  serious  interest  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's choice  of  subject  necessarily 
deprives  him ;  and  Lothair  (even 
were  he  capable  of  any  sustained 
mental  exertion)  is  not  permitted 
to  take  part  in  that  other,  and  per- 
haps stiffer,  conflict  for  which 
wealth  and  station  do  not  necessa- 
rily disqualify  a  man,  and  which  is 
now  being  fought  out  around  us  in 
this  stirring  nineteenth  century. 
He  is  placed  among  Cardinals,  and 
Monsignores,  and  Phosbuses,  and 
Members  of  Mary  Anne  societies, 
who  are,  afler  all,  the  mere  eccen- 
tricities and  excrescences  of  our 
intellectual  world. 

As  the  men  are  all  noble  and 
wealthy,  so  the  women  are  all 
beautiful  and  fibultless.  Even  their 
Christian  names  are  not  such  as 
belong  to  common  clay :  there  are 
Theodoras  and  Euphrosynes  and 
Alberthas  and  Corisandes,  but  no 
Kates  or  Jennys.  The  numerous 
daughters  of  the  house  of  Brentham 
are  as  like  each  other  as  a  plateful 


of  peas.  Corisande  is  the  Protett- 
ant  heroine — Clare  Arundel  ia  the 
instrument  of  Roman  intrigue : 
but  the  true-blue  bigotry  of  ih^  omt 
is  quite  as  colourless  as  the  eiegun 
asceticism  of  the  other.  Both  these 
young  persons  belong  to  theckss 
of  pret^  devotees  who  are  bo  oosb* 
mon  now-a-days  in  either  comma- 
nion,  and  who  have  been  pleasanth 
satdiiBed  by  Jasper  Miune  in  Yls 
GUy  McUch : — 

ShevorksieligioiispetticoBta:  forfiowezs 
She'll  make  chuich'hietones ;    ha  iteid* 

doth 
So  sanctify  my  cnshionets,  besides 
My  Bmock-sleeTes  hsre  such  holy  e^srn- 

deriee, 
And  are  eo  learned,  that  I  fear  in  tzae 
All  my  appaxel  will  be  quoted  by 
Some  pure  izifltnictCKr. 

She  is  all  fault  who  baUi  no  £uili 
at  all,  and  these  young  ladies  aie 
much  too  good  for  a  world  which  in 
a  moral  point  of  view  is  rath^  in- 
firm.    A  slight  spioe  of  the  deril  is 
needed  to  nmke  an  angel  agreeahld 
or  a  woman  perfect;  and  we  are 
at  the  end  half  inclined  to  foigi^e 
Miss    Arundel   just     because  she 
turns  out  to  be  tricky  and  rather 
addicted  to  intrigpie.     The  truth  is 
that   after   three  volumes  of  Al- 
berthas and  Theodoras  and  Cofi- 
sandes,  the    most    severely  moral 
reader  cannot  help  exclaiming^  '0 
for  01)0  hour  of  Becky  Sharp  I ' 

How  does  it  happen,  then,  that 
Lothair  interests  and  amuses  as  it 
clearly  does  ?    The  secret  lies  in  its 
incessant  vivacity.     It  is  a  bright^ 
gay,  cheerful,  animated  book.    Mr. 
Disraeli  has  been  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  but  he  has  also  been  for 
the  last  thirty  years  the  best-abosed 
man  among  us  (the  press,  fay  the 
way,  in  the  early    political  dajs 
treated  their  brother  of   the  quU 
rather    shabbily),  and    he   might 
have  been  forgiven   had  his  hsi 
novel  been  somewhat  sadder  than 
its  predecessors — had  it  sought  to 
enforce  firom  a  modem  point  of 
view  the  burden  of  the  old  coid- 
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ainty    'Vanity  of  vanities^  all  is 
knity  axid  vexation  of  spirits'     As 
eel  had   his  Disraeli,  so  Disraeli 
eis  liad  Lis  Cecil.     He  is,  znore« 
rer,  no  longer  jonng,  and  scarcely 
ny  -writer  ever  reHsbed  youth  more 
aan    Mr,    Disraeli  did,  and    still 
oes,  as  'we  may  g^aiher  from  what 
lie     Princess    of   Tivoli     says    to 
lothair :  *  Oh,  you  have  many,  many 
crapes  awaiting  you.      You  may 
K>k  forward  to  at  least  ten  years 
f    blunders — that    is,   illusions — 
hat  is,  happiness.  Fortunate  young 
dan  !  '       But  Mr.  Disraeli  at  sixty- 
ive  is  as  radiant  as  Vivian  Grey, 
s  sunny  as  the  youthful  Apollo. 
le    has    survived  Protection.     He 
B  not  depressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
najority.  He  does  not  despair  of  the 
*epablic,  though  the  Irish  Church 
s  abolished.     He  has  been  lectured 
uid   hectored   and  jeered  at  and 
screamed   at ;  and,  after  all  these 
bard  words,  he  comes  up  with  in- 
finite   good    humour    and    a    fine 
tolerance,  and   quizzes  his  critics 
and  laughs   at  his  rivals,   and  is 
the   best   of  company.     Even  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith,  who  before  he  left 
Egypt  and  entered  the  Promised 
Land    (where,    by    the    way,    the 
grapes    seem  somewhat  sour)  de- 
livered  a  not   altogether    compli- 
mentary    lecture     on     'Benjamin 
Disraeli '  to  provincial  audiences,  is 
despatched    in    half-a-dozen    con- 
temptuous sentences.     It  has  been 
said  that  our  present  Prinoe  Minister 
would  be  a  much  greater  man  if  he 
could  laugh  at  a  joke,  especially  at 
a  joke  against  himself;  but  it  is 
clear   that    *he    whom    men    call 
Dizzy'   possesses   this  element  of 
greatness,    for  Mr.   Phoebus,  who 
believes    in    Aryan    manners  and 
Aryan    culture,    is      obviously    a 
pleasant  caricature  of  the  writer's 
own    early  theories    about  race — 
theories,  indeed,  not  yet  renounced. 
The  narrative   itself  is  fall   of 
movement  and  adventure.     It  be- 
longs to  what  maybe  called  the  florid 
order  of  literary  architecture.      I 


do  not  know  any  book  with  which 
it  could  precisely  be  brought  into 
comparison,  except^  perhaps,  T\e 
Arabian  Nights^  or  M.  Dumas* 
Monte  Christo,  or  Edmond  About's 
King  of  the  Mowntains.  Lothair  is 
nearly  caught  and  killed  at  a 
Fenian  meeting;  he  goes  through 
the  Garibaldi  campaigpi  of  1867; 
he  is  desperately  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Montana;  the  Holy  Virgin 
herself  bears  him  to  Rome,  and  the 
ghost  of  Theodora  appears  to  him 
in  the  Colosseum ;  he  gets  to  Malta 
in  an  open  fishing  boat ;  he  spends 
a  summer  with  Mr.  Phoebus  in  a 
Greek  island,  where  a  modified 
paganism  is  still  enjoyed  by  the 
natives ;  he  discourses  with  a  mys- 
terious Syrian  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  is  embraced  by  a 
Turkish  pashain  thedesert  (nothing 
is  heard,  alas !  of  Eva  or  Eakra- 
deen)  ;  yet  the  pages  sparkle  with 
smart  allusions  which  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  a  Mayfair  audience 
only,  and  the  story  closes  some 
time  during  last  autunm !  The 
combination  of  romantic  adventure 
with  the  contemporary  epigram  of 
the  smoking-room  and  *  the  impas- 
sioned tittle-tattle'  of  the  drawing- 
room,  produces  a  curious  impres- 
sion— an  impression  not  unlike  that 
which  must  have  been  made  by 
the  wonderful  eyes  of  Euphrosyne 
Cantacuzene,  in  which  we  are  told 
*  mockery  blended  with  Ionian 
splendour.'  Lothair  is  the  Arabia/n 
Nights  translated  into  modem  ro- 
mance. 

Then  the  treatment  of  most  of 
the  subordinate  characters  is  ex- 
tremely felicitous.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  to  say  of  Mrs.  Campian — 
she  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an 
heroic  conception,  and  the  part  she 
takes  in  the  Graribaldi  campaign  is 
related  with  immense  spirit  and 
sympathy.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putney 
Giles,  Mr.  Phoebus,  and  Lord  St. 
Aldegonde  are  admirable  sketches. 
Mr.  Phoebus  is  a  contemporary  artist^ 
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whose  vanity,  vivacity,  and  genius 
ore  entirely  irrepressible,  and  who 
attributes  all  the  evils  of  modem 
life  to  the  disturbance  of  Aryan  ' 
society  and  Aryan  manners  by 
*■  Semitic  hallacinations.'  He  is  in- 
troduced to  us  at  Mrs.  Campian's. 

'  Abtak  principles/  said  Mr.  Phcebus ; 
'  not  merely  the  stndy  of  nature,  b&t  of 
beaatiftil  nature;  the  art  of  design  in  a 
country  inhabited  by  a  first-rate  race,  and 
where  the  laws,  the  manners,  the  customs, 
are  calculated  to  maintain  the  health  and 
beauty  of  a  first-rate  race.  In  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  these  conditions  obtained  from 
the  age  of  Pericles  to  the  age  of  Hadrian 
in  pure  Aryan  communities,  but  Semitism 
bc^gan  then  to  prevail,  and  ultimately 
triumphed.  Semitism  has  destroyed  art; 
it  taught  man  to  despise  his  own  body,  and 
the  essence  of  art  is  to  honour  the  human 
frame.* 

*  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  talk  about 
such  things,'  said  Lothair ; '  but  if  by  Semit- 
ism you  mean  religion,  surely  the  Italian 
painters  inspired  by  Semitism  did  some- 
thing.' 

*  Great  things,'  said  Mr.  Phoebus ; '  some 
of  the  greatest.  Semitism  gave  them  sub- 
jects, but  the  Kenaissance  gave  them  Ar)'an 
art,  and  it  gave  that  art  to  a  purely  Ai^'an 
TMce.  But  Semitism  rallied  in  the  shape  of 
the  Reformation,  and  swept  all  away.  When 
Leo  the  Tenth  was  pope,  popeiy  was  pagan ; 
popery  is  now  Christian  and  art  is  extinct.' 

*  I  cannot  enter  into  such  controversies,* 
said  Lothair.  '  Every  day  I  feel,  more  and 
more,  I  am  extremely  ignorant.' 

'Do  not  remt  it,'  said  Mr.  Phcebus. 
'  VThat  you  call  ignorance  is  your  strength. 
By  ignorance  you  mean  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  books.  Books  are  fatal ;  they  are 
the  curse  of  the  human  race,  ^ine-tenths 
of  existing  books  are  nonsense,  and  the 
clover  books  are  the  refutation  of  that  non- 
sense. The  greatest  misfortune  that  ever 
befel  man  was  the  invention  of  printing. 
Printing  has  destroyed  education.  Art  is 
a  great  thing,  and  Science  is  a  great  thing ; 
but  all  that  art  and  science  can  reveal  can 
be  taught  by  man  and  by  his  attributes— 
his  voice,  his  hand,  his  eye.  The  essence 
of  education  is  the  education  of  the  body. 
Beauty  and  health  are  the  chief  sources  of 
happiness.  Men  should  live  in  the  air; 
their  exercises  should  be  regular,  varied, 
scientific.  To  render  his  body  strong  and 
eupple  is  the  first  duty  of  man.  He  should 
develop  and  completely  master  the  whole 
muscular  system.  What  I  admire  in  the 
order  to  which  you  belong  is  that  they  do 
live  in  the  air ;  that  they  excel  in  athletic 
•ports ;    that    they    can   only   speak   one 


language ;  and  that  they  never  read.  Th' « 
is  not  a  oomi^ete  education,  but  it  b  t\' 
highest  education  since  the  GieeL' 

*  What  you  say  I  feel  enooanging.'  sa^* 
Lothair,  repressing  a  smile, '  for  I  mc^J. 
live  very  much  in  the  air,  and  a&  f'jcd 
of  all  sports;  but  I  confess  I  la  ofirv 
ashamed  of  being  so  poor  a  Ixngnt,  and 
was  seriously  thinking  that  I  oogi^  ^» 
read.* 

'  No  doubt  every  man  should  comlnxir  ai 
intellectual  with  a  physical  tFuni*^*  n- 
plied  Mr.  Phcebus ;  '  but  the  popolir  o.  -• 
ception  of  the  means  is  radially  wn-^. 
Youth  should  attend  lectures  on  ait  a=«i 
science  by  the  most  illnstrions  pfefip««iu.-v 
and  should  converse  together  aftawil«  r& 
what  they  have  heard.  They  shoold  lesr. 
to  talk ;  it  is  a  rare  accomplishmesft,  md^I 
extremely  healthy.  Th^^y  should  havemiBir 
always  at  their  meals.  The  theatre.  eiitir>  ly 
remodelled  and  reformed,  and  undff^  i 
minister  of  state,  should  be  an  iraportar*. 
element  of  education.  I  should  not  ot^e^ 
to  the  recitation  of  lyric  poetry.  That  ^ 
enough.  I  would  not  have  a  hook  in  Otr 
house,  or  even  see  a  newspaper.' 

*  These  are  Aryan  principles?*  «»i 
liothair. 

'They  are.*  said  Mr.  Phoebus;  'aad  •' 
such  principles,  I  believe,  a  great  zeviraii* 
at  hand.  We  shall  both  live  to  see  aaridr: 
Kenaissance.' 

He  rents  a  Ghreek  island,  and 
sails  about  in  a  yacht  named  after 
the  great  god  Pan,  and  pays  }zii 
way  ¥dth  golden  piastres  and  Vene- 
tian sequins  and  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones. 

'  I  cannot  take  you  to  a  banker,' said  Mr. 
Phoebus,  *  for  I  have  none ;  but  I  wiab  ji< 
would  share  my  purse.  Nothing  vill  erpr 
induce  me  to  use  what  they  call  f^^ 
money.  It  is  the  worst  thing  that  vh«' 
they  call  civilisation  has  produeed :  sritbr' 
hue  nor  shape,  and  yet  a  substitute  fo;  tli- 
richest  colour,  and,  where  the  aits  iloan-it- 
the  finest  forms.' 

He  approves  of  the  Suei  Casal 

for  a  reason  of  his  own. 

The  conversation  after  some  lasilliaj 
had  got  upon  th6  Suez  Canal.  Mr.  P!w^c< 
did  not  care  for  the  political  or  tlie  oits- 
mercial  consequences  of  that  grrat  «f^^ 
prise,  but  he  was  glad  that  a  natoni  <)'"* 
sion  should  be  established  betveeD  tb 
greater  races  and  the  Ethiopian.  It  m«!>< 
not  lead  to  any  consideFable  result,  \»i  '> 
asserted  a  principle.  He  looked  opoo  tlu' 
trench  as  a  protest. 

He  goes  to  Syria  to  stady  tk 

camel. 
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3Ir.  Phoebus  iDtensoly  studied  the  CAinel 
iiiU  its  habits.  He  persuaded  himself  that 
:lko  ship  of  the  desert  entirely  understood 
nini.  'But  it  is  always  so,*  he  added. 
There  is  no  animal  that  in  a  week  does 
aot  perfectly  comprehend  me.  Had  I  time 
:ix&d  could  give  myself  up  to  it,  I  have  no 
iloiibt  I  could  make  them  speak.  Nature 
has  endowed  mo,  so  far  as  dumb  animals 
aro  concerned,  with  a  peculiar  mesmeric 
|>ower.* 

Lord  St.  Aldegonde  is  the  best 
piece  of  work  in  the  book,  and  the 
a.uthor  obviously  dwells  upon  the 
}>ortrait  with  keen  relish  and  real 
enjoyment.  The  relations  between 
liusband  and  wife,  and  the  en- 
p;-n>88ing  anxiety  of  Albertha  to  pre- 
vent her  lord  and  master  from  being 
*'  bored,'  form  a  piece  of  genuine 
eoiTiedy,  drawn  from  the  hfe,  and 
yet  treated  with  an  airy,  fantastic 
ideality. 

St.  Aldegonde  was  the  heir  apparent  of 
the   wealthiest,  if  not  the  most  ancient, 
dukedom  in  the  United  Kingdom.    He  was 
><poiled,  but  he  knew  it.    Had  he  been  an 
ordinary  being,  he  woidd  have  merely  sub- 
>iided  into  selfishness  and  caprice,  but  hav- 
ing good  abilities  and  a  good  disposition, 
he  was  eccentric,  adventurous,  and  senti- 
mental. Notwithstanding  the  apathy  which 
had  been  engendered  by  premature  experi- 
ence, St.  Aldegonde  held  extreme  opinions, 
especially  on  political  aflkirs,  being  a  re- 
publican of  the  reddest  dye.    He  was  op- 
posed to  .all  privilege,  and  indeed  to  i\X 
orders  of  men,  except  dukes,  who  were  a 
necessity.      He  was  also  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  equal  division  of  all  property,  except 
land.    Liberty  depended  on  land,  and  the 
greater  the  landowners,  the   greater  the 
liberty  of  a  country.    He  would  hold  forth 
on  this  topic  even  with  energy,  amazed  at 
anyone  differing  from  him ;  '  as  if  a  fellow 
could  have  too  much  land,'  he  would  urge 
with  a  voice  and  glance  which  defied  con- 
tradiction.   St.  Aldegonde  had  married  for 
loTe,  and  he  loved  his  wife,  but  he  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  woman's  rights  and 
their    excremest    consequences.     It    was 
thought   that  he   had   originally  adopted 
these  latter  views  witli»the  amiable  inten- 
tion of  piquing  Lady  St  Aldegonde ;  but 
if  fo,  he  had  not  succeeded.    Beaming  with 
brightness,  with  the  voice  and  airiness  of  a 
bird,  and  a  cloudless  temper,  Albertha  St. 
Aldef^nde  had,  from  the  first  hour  of  her 
marriage,  concentrated    her    intelligence, 
which  was  not  mean,  on  one  object ;  and 
that  was  never  to  cross  her   husband  on 


any  conceivable  topic.  They  had  been 
married  several  years,  and  she  treated  him 
as  a  darling  spoiled  child.  When  he  cried 
for  the  moon,  it  was  promised  him  imme- 
diately ;  however  irrational  his  proposition, 
she  always  assented  to  it,  though  generally 
by  tact  and  vigilance  she  suided  him  in 
the  right  direction.  NeverUieless,  St.  Al- 
degonde was  sometimes  in  scrapes;  but 
then  he  always  went  and  told  his  best 
friend,  whose  greatest  delight  was  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  his  perplexities  and  em* 
barrassments. 

He  goes  to  Muriel  Towers  expect- 
ing to  be  bored,  but  the  Campians 
were  there  and  he  is  not. 

'  Hugo,'  said  St.  Aldegonde  to  Mr.  Bohun,^ 
*I  wish  you  would  tell  Bertha  to  come  to 
me.  I  want  her.  She  is  talking  to  a  lot 
of  women  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and,, 
if  I  go  to  her,  I  am  afraid  they  will  get  hold 
of  me.* 

The  future  Duchess,  who  lived  only  to 
humour  her  lord,  was  at  his  side  in  an 
instant.    '  You  wanted  me,  Oranrille  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  you  know  I  was  afraid,  Bertha,  I 
should  be  bored  here.  I  am  not  bored.  I 
like  this  American  feUow.  He  understand^ 
the  only  two  subjects  which  interest  me — 
homes  and  tobacco.' 

'  I  am  charmed,  G^nville,  that  you  are 
not  borpd  ;  I  told  mamma  that  you  were 
very  much  afraid  you  would  be.' 

•Yes;  but  I  tell  you  what,  Bertha,  I 
cannot  stand  any  of  the  ceremonies.  I 
shall  go  before  they  begin.  Why  cannot 
Lothair  be  content  with  receiving  his 
friends  in  a  quiet  way  ?  It  is  all  humbug 
about  the  county.  If  he  wants  to  do 
something  for  the  county,  he  can  build  a 
wing  to  the  infirmaiy,  or  something  of  that 
sort.,  and  not  bore  us  with  speeches  and 
fireworks.  It  is  a  sort  of  thing  I  cannot 
stand.' 

*  And  you  shall  not,  dear  Granville.  The 
moment  you  are  bored,  you  shall  go.  Only 
you  are  not  bored  at  present.' 

*  Not  at  present ;  but  I  expected  to  be.* 

*  Yes  ;  so  I  told  mamma ;  but  that  makes 
the  present  more  delightful.' 

One  of  the  best  scenes  in  which 
St.  Aldegonde  figures  occurs  on  the 
following  Sunday  morning,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  particularly  sleek 
and  unctuous  bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  who  is  staying  at  Muriel. 

All  the  other  gentlemen,  though  their 
usual  morning  dresses  were  sufficiently 
fantastic— trunk  hose  of  every  form,  stock- 
ings bright  as  paroquets,  wondrous  shirts; 
and  velvet  coats  of   every  tint — habited 
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thcmselres  to-day,  both  as  regards  fonn 
and  oolonr,  in  a  style  indicative  of  the  sub- 
dued gravity  of  their  feelings.  Lord  St. 
Aldegonde  had  on  his  shooting  jacket  of 
brown  velvet  and  a  pink  shirt  and  no 
cravat,  and  his  rich  brown  locks,  alwa;f  s  to 
a  certain  degree  neglected,  were  pecuKarly 
dishevelled. 

Hugo  Bohnn,  who  was  not  afraid  of  him 
and  was  a  high  churchman,  being  in  reli- 
gion and  in  all  other  matters  always  on 
the  side  of  the  Dndiesses,  said,  *  Well,  St. 
Aldegonde,  are  you  going  to  chapel  in  that 
dress?'  But  St  Ald^nde  would  not 
answer ;  he  gave  a  snort  and  glanced  at 
Hugo  with  the  eye  of  a  gladiator. 

The  meal  whs  over.  The  Bishop  was 
standing  near  the  mantelpiece  talking  to 
the  ladies,  who  were  dnstered  round  him ; 
the  Archdeacon  and  the  Chaplain  and  some 
other  clergy  a  little  in  the  background;  Lord 
St.  Aldegonde,  who,  whether  there  were  a 
fire  or  not,  always  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  fireplace  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
moved  discourteously  among  them,  assumed 
bis  usual  position,  and  listened,  as  it  were 
grimly,  for  a  few  moments  to  their  talk; 
then  he  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  with  the  groan  of  a  rebellious  Titan, 
*  How  I  hate  Simday ! ' 

*  Granville ! '  exclaimed  Lady  St  Alde- 
gonde, turning  pale.     There  was  a  general 

shudder. 

*  I  mean  in  a  country-house,'  said  Lord 
St.  Aldegonde.  *  Of  course  I  mean  in  a 
country-house.  I  do  not  dislike  it  when 
alone,  and  I  do  not  dislike^it  in  London. 
But  Sunday  in  a  country-house  is  infernal.' 

*  I  think  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  go,' said 
the  Bishop,  walking  away  with  dignified 
reserve,  and  they  all  dispersed. 

By  the  time  the  service  is  over 

he  has  recovered  his  temper. 

*  Bertha,'  he  said,  *  you  know  I  did  not 
mean  anything  personal  to  the  Bishop  in 
what  I  said.  I  do  not  like  Bishops ;  I 
think  there  is  no  use  in  them ;  but  1  have 
no  objection  to  him  personally;  I  think 
him  an  agreeable  man  ;  not  at  all  a  bore. 
Just  put  it  right,  Bertha.  But  I  tell  you 
what,  Bertha,  I  cannot  go  to  church  here. 
Lord  CuUoden  does  not  go,  and  he  is  a  very 
religious  man.  He  is  the  man  I  most  agree 
with  on  these  matters.  I  am  a  free  church- 
man, and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  I  cannot 
go  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
whole  thing.  It  is  altogether  against  my 
conscience.  What  I  mean  to  do,  if  I  can 
manage  it,  is  to  take  a  real  long  walk  with 
the  Campians.' 

This  is  certainly  immensely  good ; 
there  is  the  ease,  felicity,  and  cer- 
tainty of  true  art,   and   I    doubt 


whether  there  is  anything  in  ti^ 
humorous  way  quite  so  meUow  evesL 
in  Tancred. 

The  descriptive  passages,  ibougl 
occasionally  florid,  are  in  general 
highly  pictorial.  No  one  is  so  good 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  at  portfajiog  tLr 
feaiures,  internal  and  eztemaL  ^ 
the  great  country  houses  where  oc 
wealthy  nobles  dwell — 

A  haunt  of  ancient  peofie! 

Cantarini  Fleming  is  a  brilH^t 
guide-book  to  the  great  cHtes  of  the 
south,  and  some  of  the  Italian  bi& 
of  landscape  in  Lothair  are  finely 
touched.  This  is  a  ride  timwgii 
the  Apennines : 

There  is  nothing  so  animating  »j  in- 
vigorating alike  to  body  and  sool,  so  trdj 
delicious,  as  travelling  among  movataxK  is. 
the  early  hours  of  the  day.  The  ite^L^s* 
of  nature  falls  upon  a  responsive  fnmt,  sac 
the  nobility  of  the  scene  diseaids  th^  petty 
thoughts  that  pester  ordinary  life.  So  feh 
Captain  Muriel,  as  with  every  railitarirp*- 
caution  he  conducted  his  little  troop  and  hi* 
precious  charge  among  the  winding  ]beps 
of  the  Apennines ;  at  first  dim  in  the  jsbOz 
twilight,  then  soft  with  incipient  daj,  tbec 
coruscating  with  golden  flashes.  Somedcf^* 
they  descended  from  the  austere  he%fats  intc 
the  sylvan  intricacies  of  chestnut  fenst^ 
amid  the  rush  of  waters  and  the  fngm* 
stir  of  ancient  trees ;  and  then  agaia  a^• 
cending  to  lofty  summits,  ranges  of  mu?- 
m  inable  hi  lis,  grey  or  green,  expuded  befoR 
them,  with  ever  and  anon  a  giimpEr  «f 
plains,  and  sometimes  the  splendour  aad 
the  odour  of  the  sea. 

This  is  the  Campogna : 

The  open  country  extending  from  ^ 
Apennines  to  the  very  gates  of  Rom,  ud 
which  thev  had  now  to  cross,  vis  ia 
general  a  desert ;  a  plain  clothed  vith  & 
coarse  vegetation,  and  nndnlatiiig  witli  »z 
interminable  series  of  low  and  aocontli 
mounds,  without  any  of  the  graoo  of  fisn 
which  always  attends  the  dispontioa  of 
nature.  Nature  had  not  created  titaxL 
They  were  the  ofi&nring  of  man  and  tine, 
and  of  their  rival  powers  of  de^nrtioo- 
Ages  of  civilisation  were  engulfed  is  this 
drear  expanse.  They  were  the  tombs  d 
empires  and  the  sepulchres  of  eonteodii^ 
races.  The  Campagna  proper  has  at  Itii 
the  grace  of  aqueducts  to  break  its  muec- 
tony,  and  everywhere  the  eemlean  spell  of 
distance  ;   but  in  this  grim  solitode  uti- 
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)mty  hhB  left  only  the  memoiy  of  its  tio- 
Lence  and  erimes,  and  nothing  is  beautiful 
except  the  sky. 

This  is  Rome : 

Below  and  before  them,  on  an  undulating 
site,  a  city  of  palaces  and  churches  spread 
out  its  august  form,  enclosing  within  its 
ample  walls  sometimes  a  wilderness  of 
classic  ruins — column  and  arch  and  theatre 
— sometimes  the  umbrageous  spread  of 
{>rincely  gardens.  A  winding  and  turbid 
river  divided  the  city  in  unequal  parts,  in 
one  of  which  there  rose  a  vast  and  glorious 
temple,  crowned  with  a  dome  of  almost 
superhuman  size  and  skill,  on  which  the 
favourite  sign  of  heaven  flashed  with  trium> 
phant  truth. 

Sere  is  a  rich  evenixig  sky  treated 
witli  dramatic  effect : 

The  clouds  of  a  summer  eve  were  glow- 
ing in  the  creative  and  flickering  blaze  of 
the  vanished  sun,  that  had  passed  like  a 
monarch  from  the  admiring  sight,  yet  left 
his  pomp  behind.  The  golden  and  amber 
vapours  fell  into  forms  that  to  the  eye  of 
tho  musing  Lothair  depicted  the  objects  of 
his  frequent  meditation.  There  seemed  to 
rise  in  the  horizon  the  dome'and  campaniles 
and  lofty  aisles  of  some  celestial  fane,  such 
as  he  had  often  more  than  dreamed  of 
raising  to  the  revealed  author  of  life  and 
death.  Altars  arose  and  sacred  shrines, 
and  delicate  chantries  and  fretted  spires ; 
now  the  flashing  phantom  of  heavenly 
choirs,  and  then  the  aim  response  of  cowled 
and  earthly  eenobites : 

'  These  are  black  Vespei's  pageants ! ' 

The  old  epigrammatic  fiumlty  is 
still  as  bright  and  keen  as  ever. 
Before  a  notice  in  a  Monthly  can 
appear,  the  volnmes  will  be  pretty 
nearly  gutted  by  the  sharks  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  press ;  but,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  some  of  the  best 
class  of  epigrams — ^those  where  wit 
and  imagination  combine — have 
hitherto  escaped  notice. 

The  small  round  breakfast  tables 
at  Brentham  suggest  the  early  re- 
publics : 

The  walls  of  the  chamber  were  covered 
with  bright  drawings  and  sketches  of  our 
modern  masters,  and  frames  of  interesting 
miniatures,  and  the  meal  was  served  on 
half  a  dozen  or  more  round  tables,  which 
vied  with  each  other  in  grace  and  merri- 
ment; brilliant  as  a  cluster  of  Ghreek  or 
Italian  republics,  instead  of  a  great  metro- 
politan table,  like  a  central  government 


absorbing  all  the  genius  and  resources  of 
the  society. 

Effect  of  climate  on  religion : 

*  The  religious  sentiment  of  the  Southern 
races  must  be  wonderfully  affected  by  a 
more  rigorous  climate,'  said  ApoUonia.  '  I 
cannot  doubt,*  she  continued, '  that  a  series 
of  severe  winters  at  Some  might  put  an 
end  to  EomanisuL* 

*  But  is  there  any  fear  that  a  reciprocal 
influence  might  be  exercised  on  the  North- 
em  nations?'  enquired  Lothair.  *  Would 
there  be  any  apprehension  of  our  Pro- 
testantism becoming  proportionately  re- 
Lixed?' 

'  Of  course  not,'  said  ApoUonia.  'Truth 
cannot  be  affected  by  cHmate.  Truth  is 
truth  alike  in  Palestine  and  Scandinavia.' 

St.  James's  Square : 

St.  James's  Square  may  be  looked  upon 
as  our  Faubourg  St.  Qermain,  and  a  great 
patridan  residing  there  dwells  in  the  heart 
of  that  free  and  noble  life  of  which  he 
ought  to  be  a  part. 

Yauxe: 

Vauxe,  the  seat  of  the  St.  Jeroaies,  was 
the  finest  specimen  of  the  old  English  resi- 
dence extant  It  was  the  perfection  of  the 
style,  which  had  gradually  arisen  after  the 
wars  of  the  Roses  had  alike  destroyed  all 
the  castles  and  •  the  purpose  of  those  stem 
erections.  People  said  Vauxe  looked  like  a 
college:  the  truth  is,  colleges  looked  like 
Vauxe,  for  when  those  fair  and  civil  build- 
ings rose,  the  wise  and  liberal  spirits  who 
endowed  them  intended  that  they  should 
resemble  aamuch  as  possible  the  residence 
of  a  great  noble. 

The  Cardinal  on  a  perplexed 
Church: 

'  But  the  Church  is  perplexed ;  it  is  am- 
biguous, eontradictoiy.' 

*No,  no,'  said  the  Cardinal;  'not  the 
Church  of  Christ;  it  is  never  perplexed, 
never  ambiguous,  never  contradictory. 
Why  should  it  be?  How  could  it  be? 
The  Divine  persons  are  ever  with  it, 
strengthening  and  guiding  it  with  per- 
petual mirades.  Perplex^  Churches  are 
Churches  made  by  Act  of  Parliament,  not 
by  God.' 

Protestantism  and  Catholicism : 

In  a  truly  religious  family  there  would 
always  be  a  Father  Coleman  or  a  Mob* 
signore  Catesby  to  fluide  and  to  instruct. 
But  a  Protestant,  if  he  wants  aid  or  advice 
on  any  matter,  can  only  go  to  his  solicitor. 

Fenian  conspiracies : 

'I  have  just   zetomed   ftom   Ireland 
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where  I  thought  I  would  go  and  see  what 
thej  really  are  after.  No  real  business  in 
them.  Their  treason  is  a  fairy  tale,  and 
their  sedition  a  child  talking  in  its  sleep.' 

A  ladies'  council : 

The  gentlemen  of  the  smoking-room  hare 
it  not  all  their  own  way  quite  as  much  as 
they  think.  If,  indeed,  a  new  school  of 
Athens  were  to  be  pictured,  the  sages  and 
the  students  might  be  represented  in  ex- 
quisite dressing-gowns,  with  slippers  rarer 
tlian  the  lost  one  of  Cinderella,  and  bran- 
dishing beautiful  brushes  over  tresses  sUll 
more  fair.  Then  is  the  time  when  charac- 
ters are  never  more  finely  drawn,  or  difficult 
social  questions  more  accurately  solved; 
knowledge  without  reasoning  and  truth 
without  logic — the  triumph  of  intuition  f 
But  we  must  not  profane  the  mysteries  of 
}3ona  Dea. 

Bnt  what  of  the  moral?  the 
severer  sort  of  reader  enquires.  I 
suspect  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would  be 
inclined  to  reply  with  the  poet, 
What  moral  lies  in  being  &ir  ?  and 
I  confess  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  specifically  moral  (or 
immoral)  purpose  in  the  book. 
Critics  exist,  however,  who  can  see 
through  a  mill-stone.  There  is 
Rome  on  the  one  hand  and  Revolu- 
tion on  the  other,  and  the  only 
way,  it  appears,  by  which  a  young 
fellow  can  keep  clear  of  Scylla  or 
Charybdis  is  to  get  Mr.  Phoebus 
to  take  him  to  a  Oreek  island  where 
Aryan  institutions  still  exist  in  a 
modified  shape.  The  Daily  News 
informs  us  (by  telegraph')  that 
LotJiair  has  been  designed  with 
consummate  skill  iff  benefit  the 
Conservative  party  by  (as  I  under- 
stand) inculcating  the  above  moraL 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  much  impressed  by  the  pro- 
gress which  Romanism  is  making 
in  England.  A  man  who,  like 
Hugo  fiohun,  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Duchesses  could  not  well  fail  to  be 
80.  Half  our  Duchesses  are  in 
Rome  already ;  the  other  half  are 


flaming  Ritualists,  and  BitoalisiA 
is  Rome  in  mufti.  It  needs  aL 
Lord  Culloden's  good  old-&8hioned 
Scotch  sense — 

*  And  as  for  von,  my  boy,  thcj  will  h^ 
telling  you  that  it  is  only  just  this  and  jtl< 
that,  and  there's  no  great  di&reoee,  a&: 
what  not ;  but  I  tell  you  that  if  once  yoc 
embrace  the  Scarlet  Lady  you  are  a  taistt^i 
corpse.  You'll  not  be  able  to  oider  joor 
dinner  without  a  priest,  and  they  will  n>--. 
your  best  horses  without  saying  with  yov 
leave  or  by  your  leave  *  — 

and  all  Theodora's   lofty  soom  for 
those  who  bring  about '  the  veligious 
mystification    of   man' — to   ketj^ 
poor  Lothair  out  of  the  handn  of 
the  Jesuits.     Lothair  ia  not  a  toj 
strong  character  perhaps;  but  ^r 
have  only  to  look  around  us  to  see. 
that  Rome  is  regaining  the  inteCee- 
tual  allegiance  as  well  as  the  dercHit 
regard  of  too  many  of  our  coontrr- 
men   and  countrywomen — not  ic 
the  patrician  class  alone.     It  is  a 
grave    political    evil    that  soch  & 
change  should  be  taking  place,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  done  good  service 
by  placing  the   hct  in  a  strikisr 
light  before  our  eyes.     Sometimes 
his  sketch  rather  verges  on  bor- 
lesque,  as  when  he  attributes  the 
formation  of  the  United  Presbyteran 
Church  in  Scotland  to  the  intngoes 
of  the  Papacy.     So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  only  one  *U.  P.*  in  the 
Commons — the  member  for  Edin- 
burgh; and  Mr.  Duncan  M^lAren 
must  have  become  a  most  uncon- 
scionable bore  before  he  could  hare 
driven  so  tranquil  and  tolerant  & 
man  as  Mr.  Disraeli  is  to  relieve  his 
feelings     in    this    somewhat   vild 
fashion. 

Mr.  Winterbotham,  the  aUest 
representative  of  Protestant  nos- 
conformity  in  Parliament^  assnres 
us  that  he  is  not  alarmed  by  tbe 
progress  of  Romanism  in  this 
country.  *  He  could  not  conceive/ 
he  told  the   House    of   Conunoss 


*  As  a  proof  of  the  interest  created  by  the  publication  of  LoMatr,  it  may  be  me£> 
tioned  that  full  abstracts  of  the  reviews  in  all  the  morning  journals  were  td^gnpktd 
to  the  provinces  during  the  forenoon — an  almost  unprecedented  fart^  I  should  fiuiej. 
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cLnrin^  a  debate  wliich  took  place 
on  the  day  that  Lothair  was  pub- 
lished (May  2) — 

He     could    not    conceiTe    how   a    eober- 

minded  man  reading  the  signs  of  the  times 

could  think  that  Koman  Catholicism  was 

making  way  in  this  country.    The  whole 

thought  of  the  country  wixs  in  far  other 

directions ;  tradition  and  the  history  of  the 

pnst  were  altogether  out  of  harmony  with 

it,  and  the  whole  out-look  of  the  nation's 

future  was  in  other  quarters.    How  many 

doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  mechanics,  or 

ai-tisans  were  ever  heard  of  as  becoming 

Roman    Catholics?     The    converts    were 

xv-omen,  parsons,  and  peers.  (Loud  laughter 

und  cheering,  continumg  for  some  time.) 

I  am  sorry  that   I  cannot  quite 
sliare  the  confidence  which  Mr.Win- 
terbotham  expresses.     Peers,  par- 
sons, and  women  are  a  formidable 
power — especially  when  animated 
"bj  a  fanatical  conviction  or  an  en- 
grossing idea.     To    say  that  the 
professional  classes  do  not  furnish 
•converts  to  the  priests  is  to  say 
little :  the  professional  class,  it  is  to 
be   feared — our    shopkeepers,    onr 
traders,   onr    attorneys,   our  mer- 
chants, our  artisans — ^is  not  a  class 
over  which  ideas  exercise  any  very 
considerable  sway.      It  follows — it 
cloes  not  lead,  and  in  any  intellec- 
-tual  movement  it  is  comparatively 
weak  and  uninfluential.     The  ideas 
which  have  taken  possession  of  the 
peers,  the  parsons,  and  the  women 
may  be  extremely  silly ;  but  there 
is    a   strength  in    ideas,   however 
foolish,  which  needs  to  be  broken 
by  a  stronger  force  than  the  ex- 
pressed  or  unexpressed  contempt 
of  the  mere  man  of  business.     The 
only  other  idead  class  in  this  country 
at  this  time  is  the  scientific  class, 
and  the  scientific  class  appear  to 
regard  all  religious  ideas  wii^  equal 
indifforence,   not  to   say  aversion. 


This  class  embodies,  no  doubt^  an 
earnest  and  almost  arrogant  force 
of  conviction ;  but,  looking  to  the 
mass  of  mankind,  if  it  come  to 
a  conflict  between  Eome  and  a 
purely  scientific  party,  Bome,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  fear,  will 
triumph.  The  great  unidead  class 
will  side  with  Bome  rather  than 
with  Science. 

The  Catholic  Church,  it  must 
be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  has 
many  attractions.  Besides  material 
and  spiritual  attractions,  besides 
gorgeous  ceremonial  and  a  visible 
basis  of  authority,  she  has  recently 
offered  us,  in  Dr.  Newman's  work, 
what  assumes  to  be  the  strongest 
intellectual  food.  Never  was  a 
Protestant  theology — ^a  theology 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tian experience  and  the  human 
conscience — ^more  urgently  needed. 
Such  a  volume  will  be  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  age,  and  it  will  be  a 
volume  ^m  which  the  mere  arbi- 
trary traditions  —  *  the  beggarly 
elemente  ' — of  Protestantism  will 
be  excluded.  The  Grammar  of  As- 
sent— ^to  me,  by  reason  of  the  logical 
splendour  and  intellectual  havoc 
which  it  discloses,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  distressing  of  books 
— ^has  been  completed  and  given  to 
a  perplexed  and  bewildered  world ; 
we  wait  now  for  the  scientific  and 
rational  Protestant  manifesto — The 
Grammar  of  Dissent,  Lord  St. 
Aldegonde  could  not  see  the  use  of 
bishops;  but  a  bishop  who  could 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  great 
argument  which  justifies  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  and  Calvin  and 
John  Knox  and  Burleigh  and 
Walsingham  would  be  worth  his 
salt. 


/. 
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IT  was  not  one  of  the  least  faults 
of  the  old  Franch  Constitation — 
if,  indeed,  before  1815  France  can 
be  said  to  have  had  any  oonstitation 
at  all — that  it  invested  the  most 
distant  members  of  the  royal  family 
with  not  only  influence,  but  actnal 
authority  and  command,  without 
any  regard  being  had  to  the  ques- 
tion how  &r  tbeir  personal  character 
for  either  virtue  or  ability  qualified 
them  to  exercise  it.  The  princes  of 
Oond6,  however,  did  not  owe  i^eir 
original  celebrity  wholly  to  this 
principle  or  custom — which,  indeed, 
was  hardly  established  in  its  fulness 
before  the  reign  of  Louis  XW. — 
but,  in  a  great  degree  at  all  events, 
to  tiie  possession  by  the  first  prince 
who  bore  that  title  of  qualities 
which  admirably  fitted  him  to  be 
the  chief  of  a  party,  and  (even  if 
among  his  contemporaries  one  or 
two  were  possessed  of  greater  mili- 
tary skill)  of  a  fearless  spirit  and 
chivalrous  gallantry  which  at  least 
relieved  his  followers  from  the  impu- 
tation of  following  and  trusting  an 
unworthy  leader.  His  son,  though 
less  fortunate  both  in  life  and  death, 
maintained  a  similar  character  for 
bravery  and  fidelity  to  his  friends ; 
while  his  great-grandson,  almost 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
manhood,  had  won  a  name  which 
his  country,  fertile  as  she  has  since 
been  of  martial  triumphs,  hardly 
yet  allows  the  fame  of  her  greatest 
generals  to  throw  into  tiie  shade. 
His  achievements  were  portrayed 
nearly  a  century  ago  in  a  gracefal 
sketch  by  one  who  prided  himself 
on  being  his  fourth  descendant;^ 
and  now  a  prince  and  kinsman. 


whom  the  last  of  his  direct  sac- 
cessoTs  selected  as  his  most  aippriK 
priate  heir,  has  devoted  the  leisoi^ 
which  the  strange  revolationa  of  Ins 
native  land  have  forced  upon  him  to 
a  more  elaborate  comTOemaoratioii.  oT 
the  whole  fiaunily.  The  partialis  <if 
a  relative  is  almost  tmavoidabiy  ^ 
pected ;  but,  apart  from  this  af^ 
rent  disqualification,  no  one  am 
more  fitly  be  trusted  to  describe  a 
career  of  stateananship,  erpktti  c^ 
heroism,  or  acts  of  pfrivate  virtue^ 
tiian  one  who  has  been  hiwiirif  no 
undistinguished  sharer  ia  tiie  laft 
victories  achieved  hj  Fiajioe  wtik 
under  the  dominion  of  faer  vuaaA 
race  of  kii^ ;  who  so  bore  himseit 
as  governor  of  the  t^rritOTies  tfan 
subdued,  as  to  command  at  once 
the  obedjenoe  and  the  oonfidenee  of 
both  the  conquerors  and  tiia  ogd- 
quered;  and  who,  daring  tweatj 
years  of  exile,  has  won  the  goodwill 
and  esteem  of  all  dasees  amoBg  our- 
selves by  the  modeet  practioe  of 
those  domestic  virtaee  fior  idiidi 
our  national  prejudioes  are  kastof 
all  inclined  to  give  cvedit  to  lu» 
countrymen. 

The  father  of  the  firai  Prinoe  de 
Oond^  was  that  Charles  Db£  de 
Yendome  who  is  praised  bj  DsTih 
as  having,  by  the  retiring  modesij 
of  his  life,  softened  and  almost  ex- 
tinguished the  indignation  trith 
which  the  Bourbons  had  been  re> 
garded  since  the  rebellicmof  theCoa- 
stable,  and  the  o^tiviiy  of  Fraacis 
I.,  which  was  the  result  of  that  trea- 
son.' And  certainly  it  was  well  tiat 
the  virtues  of  Charles  of  YeudMie 
should  have  effaced  the  reoolketum 
of  his  disloyalty,  since  mutual  oon- 


'  Histoire  des  princes  de  Condi  pendant  Us  XVI*  et  XVW  siScUs,  Par  J^  h  dae 
d'Aumale. 

'  The  title  of  his  work  is,  Essai  sur  la  Vie  du  grand  Condi,  par  L.-J.  de  Bourboa- 
Cond^,  BOD  quatri^me  descendant. 

'  *  Carlo  di  Yendomo,  che  dopo  la  ribellione  di  Borbone  •  la  prigionia  del  B^ 
Trancesco,  con  la  modestia,  e  con  la  ritiratezza,  plnc6  in  gran  parte  V  odio  die  aiden 
ferrentissimo  contro  il  nome  commune  della  famiglia.*— Ifewia,  lib.  i. 
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ficLenoe  and  cordiality  were  never  in 
&Tiy  oonntry  more  greatly  needed 
tlian    tbey  were  in  France  at  the 
InLine  when  his  sons  were  becoming 
o£  a^e  to  take  a  leading  part  in  her 
affairs.     It  was  the  commencement 
o£  an  era  of  the  greatest  calamities 
"wliich  France  had  ever  (it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  even  now  it  may  not 
be  said,  has  ever  yet)  ezpertenced : 
of  that  frightful  religious  contest 
wliich  the  French  historians  divide 
into  no  fewer  than  ei^t  separate 
wars,  but  which,  in  reality,  was  one 
long  war  of  nearly  half  a  century  ; 
in  which  a  million  of  Frenchmen 
perished  (and,  alas,  not  all,  nor  even 
all  the  noblest,  on  the  field  of  battle) ; 
in  which  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty of   every  kind    more    than 
equalled  the  waste  of  life ;  in  which 
cities  were  reduced  to  half  tiieir 
size;  provinces  were  depopulated; 
and  what  was,  if  possible,  worse 
than  even  all  this  bloodshed  and 
devastation,  one  universal  corrup- 
tion and  demoralisation  overspread 
the  whote  people.    A  peiiod  of  civil 
war  must  inevitably  be  one  of  an- 
archy and  disorder;  bat  the  wars 
of  the  League  were  also  marked  by 
a  still  more  miserabie  character: 
by  general  treacheiy  and  universal 
suspicion;  so  that  it  was  of  the  very 
highest  importance  that  the  virtues 
of  the  father  should  have  created  a 
prepossession  in  finvour  of  the  son, 
disposing  not  only  the  Huguenots 
to  look  to  him  for  fidelity  and  reso- 
lution, but  even  those  opposed  to 
him  to  anticipate  moderation  in  his 
views  and  sincerity  in  his  dealings. 
The  work  before  us  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  history  of  the  &mijy  till 
the  time  of  its  extinction,  but  is 
limited  to  those  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century,  a  phrase  which 
seems  to  intimate  that  it  will  close 
with  the  Great  Conde,  who  died  in 
]686.    The  character  given  by  St. 
Simon  of  his  immediate  successors, 
Monsieur  le  Prince,  and  Monsieur 
le  Dae,  may  well  have  disinclined 
the  royal  author  to  dwell  on  their 


careers ;  while  the  melancholy  fikte 
of  the  two  last  members  of  l^e  family 
would  have  made  it  even  more  pain- 
ful to  him  to  have  been  forced  to 
include  their  story  in  his  narrative. 
The  first  Gond^  belongs  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Great  Cond^  to 
the  seventeenth*     And  though  the 
earliest  and  most  brilliant  actions 
of  that  fiery  warrior  were  achieved 
before  the  &dA  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  still  we  presume  that^  in  the 
comparison    betwe^i    'the    pmod 
which  extends  from  the  accession  of 
Francis  I.  to  the  peace  of  West- 
phaha,  and  the  era  of  Louis  XIV.' 
with  which  the  Due  d'Aumale  opens 
his  first  volume,  and  in  the  contrast 
which  he  describes    between    the 
*  eminent  men  of  these  two  epochs,^ 
he  means   to  imply  that  the  two 
Condes  whom  we  have  mentioned 
may  in  some  degiree  be  looked  upon 
as  representatives  of  those  different 
epochs.     In   &e   first    period    he 
sees  '  independence  of  spirit,  origi- 
nality of  conception,  a  prompt  and 
hardy  execution  of  extreme  resolu- 
tions, audacity  in  crime  or  heroism 
in  vbrtue;'   in  the  later;  era,  ^the 
masculine  and  noble  but  regular  and 
self-restrained  (contenu)  genius  of 
the  contemporaries  of  the  great  king. ' 
The  consideration   of   the  second 
period  will  come  hereafter :  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  apply 
ourselves  to  learn  from  the  history 
before  us  how    far    the    qualities 
described  as  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  period  were  exemplified  in 
the  career  of  the  first  Cond6.     For 
the  author,  while  rating  highly  the 
bravery  and  sincerity  of  the  second, 
fisttrly  admits  that  he  has  no  claim 
to  any  r^mtation  for  abilify  either 
as  a  statesman  or  as  a  warrior. 

Charles  of  Yenddme  died  when 
Louis  was  only  seven  years  old ;  and 
the  most  care&l  research  has  not 
enabled  his  biographer  to  ascertain 
any  particulars  whatever  of  the 
young  Prince's  education.  Singular 
as  it  is,  no  mention  of  him  is  to  be 
found  before  the  year  1 549,  when  he 
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was  nineteen  years  old,  and  became 
attached  to  the  hoosebold  of  King 
Henri  U.  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chamber,  with  a  salary  of  some- 
thing nnder  50Z.  a  year.  His  condnct 
as  a  member  of  that  profligate  conrt 
gave  no  reason  to  foresee  in  him 
'  the  champion  of  a  party  of  anstere 
virtne,  the  future  chief  of  the  Hu- 
guenots,'^ nor  did  his  outward  ap- 
pearance, since  he  was  '  extremely 
short,  and  beyond  question  a  little 
round-shouldered,  for  some  anec- 
dotes speak  of  him  as  humpbacked 
and  deformed,'  promise  any  great  re- 
nown or  prowess  in  war ;  though  he 
soon  became  distinguished  among 
his  companions  for  activity  and  skill 
in  those  exercises  which  formed  the 
pastime  of  the  noble  youths  of  the 
day ;  in  the  tennis  court,  the  riding 
school,  and  the  tilt  yard. 

He  was  still  only  Louis  de  Bour- 
bon when,  in  1551,  he  married 
Eleanor  de  Boye,  a  damsel,  like  him- 
self, more  highly  bom  than  richly 
endowed;  for  she  was  nearly  con- 
nected to  the  Chatillons  and  the 
Montmorends,'  than  which  two  fa- 
milies none  among  those  subject  to 
the  French  crown  bore  a  more  pro- 
minent or  more  important  share  in 
the  stirring  events  of  the  next 
twenty  years.  He  had  already  es- 
tablished a  character  for  amorous 
gallantry,  but  apparently  his  pas- 
sion for  his  bride  scarcely  survived 
the  honeymoon.  Throughout  his 
life,  as  our  author  quotes  from  Bran- 
t6me,  '  le  bon  prince  ayma  autant 
la  femme  d'autrui  que  la  sienne.' 
And  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  mar- 
riage he  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  join  the  army  with  which 
Marshal  Brissao  was  suddenly  or- 


dered to  renew  the  war  in  Pied- 
mont.    He  was  but  one  of  a  large 
band  of  princely  and  noble  volim- 
teers,  his  elder  brother  John,  t?A 
his   new  connection,  the  Dae  ui 
Montmorenci,  being  among  theunci. 
ber  ;  and  Brissac,  as  his  secreian- 
tells  us,  would  willingly  hare  dis- 
pensed with  their  services.    For,&i. 
they  brought  no  military  experience 
to  aid  him,  nor  even  arms  nor  horsti 
he  expected  but  little  profit  frrc 
their  valour,  and  a  great  rise  in  tk 
price  of  such  indispensable  sappHrs 
of  war  from  their  necessities  and 
extravagance.     The  campaign  va 
neither  long  nor  eventfd.    Cond;' 
at  once  distinguished  himself  as  tj 
spokesman  of  his  comrades  by  tlie 
neatness  with  which  he  replied  ia 
their  name  to  an  admonitory  ha- 
rangue of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
on  the  advantages  of  discipline  aisd 
insubordination  ;    and   the  whole 
party  showed   that  they  were  no 
mere  carpet-knights  by  their  £Qc- 
cessful  assault   of  St.  Baleign,  a 
strong  castle,  the  reduction  of  whicii 
the  l^rshal  entrusted  to  tbem  aloi^e. 
Brissao  was  an  excellent  officer,  and 
his  camp  was  a  school  wb'ch,  inihe 
opinion  of  our  author,  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  train  in  the 
science  of  war '  those  clever  and  in- 
de&tigable  partisans  whose  eIp^ 
rience  was  soon  to  find  so  melan- 
choly an  employment  in  tbe  dnl 
wars.' 

Conde  himself,  however,  did  not 
entirely  act  up  to  his  eloquent  pro- 
mises of  docility :  he  soon  showed 
himself  *  a  little  unmanageable '  and 
restless.  And,  though  he  gave  mo» 
than  one  proof  of  energy  and  reso- 
lution, as  well  as  of  judgment^  Bris- 


'  Many  different  derivatiDnB  hayo  been  assigned  for  the  name  Hagnenots;  \^ 
modem  writers  seem  to  hare  oyerlooked  that  assigned  by  thmr  contemponij,  Iknk 
who  tells  us  that '  the  first  meetings  held  by  them  in  the  city  of  Tours,  wnere  this  rdi* 
gion  first  gained  strength  and  importancei  were  held  in  certain  subtenanean  care, 
close  to  the  gate  which  was  called  "Di  Ugone,  onde  dal  volgo  per  questo  fsnoo 
chiamati  1'  Ugonotti."*— Lib.  i. 

'  The  Montmorencis  and  Chatillons  were  also  nearly  related.  The  Adminl  CoHgQJ 
was  nephew  to  the  old  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorenci. 

■  F.  Boivin  Baron  de  ViUars,  who  wrote  a  memoir  of  his  master's  semces,  eq)eciall7 
in  this  war. 
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sac  had  no  reason  to  be  sony  when, 
tlie  next  year,  on  Henry  II.  taking 
the  field  in  person,  on  the  frontier 
of  Champagne,  the  young  prince 
preferred  attendance  on  his  sove- 
reign. And,  when  in  the  antnmn 
of  1 552,  Chai'les  V.  put  forth  all  his 
strength  to  recover  Metz,  which 
had  been  betrayed  to  Henry  in  the 
spring,  Cond6  and  his  brother  John 
gladly  joined  the  leader  who  was 
destined  at  no  distant  time  to  prove 
so  bitter  a  foe  to  them  and  their 
whole  race ;  and  under  the  Due  de 
Guise,  the  greatest  general  who  had 
leA  a  French  army  since  the  days  of 
the  Constable,  greatly  extended  the 
professional  knowledge  of  which 
they  had  acquired  the  rudiments 
under  Brissac. 

The  next  year  he  served  in  the 
army  which  the  Constable  himself 
collected   in  haste  to   oppose   the 
dangerous  progress  which  the  Em- 
peror was  making  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom.     Generals 
were  just   beginning   to  leam  the 
value  of  light  cavalry ;  and  a  body 
of  such  troops  under  Condo  and  the 
Due  de  Nemours  formed  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  Montmorenci's  force. 
In  a  well-contested  action  on  the 
banks  of  the  Authie,  they  broke  the 
heavy  cavalry  of  the  Imperialists, 
killing    1,300    men,     and     taking 
several    standards;     and,    as    this 
brilliant    success  was    chiefly  at- 
tributed to  a  well-conceived  and 
well-executed  flank    charge  made 
by  the  prince's  division,  the  king 
rewarded    him    by    promotion    to 
the    command   of   a    company    of 
ordonnance,     lie  had  a  share,  too, 
iit  the  action  under  the  walls  of 
Renty,  memorable  as  being  the  last 
appearance  in  arms  of  the  great 
Emperor,    and  spoken  of  by  our 
author  as  the  first  pitched  battle 
which  Conde  ever  saw ;  though  if  it 
deserves  such  a  title  it    is  only 
because  troops  of  all  descriptions 
were  present:   in  the  number  of 
killed  and    wounded,   and  of  the 
trophies  of  war,  it  was  inferior  to  the 


skirmish  on  the  Authie,  and  his  first 
experience  of  war  on  a  grand  scale 
may  perhaps  rather  be  dated  from 
the  great  day  of  St.  Quentin,  which, 
if  Philip  himself  had  been  equal  to 
his  opportunities,  must  have  proved 
more  disastrous  for  France  than 
Pavia  itself,  or  perhaps  than  any 
other  defeat  since  that  of  Agincourt. 
The  Constable  was  taken,  and  St.- 
Andre,  and  Biron.     When  a  few 
days  later  the  town  of  St.  Quentin 
surrendered,   the   Admiral  himself 
and  his  brother  D'Andelot  swelled 
the    list    of    prisoners.       Conde's 
brother  John,  too,  had  been  killed  in 
the  battle ;  but  Conde  himself  de- 
served and  gained  great  credit  for 
the  courage  and  slall  with  which 
he  rallied  the  light  cavalry  in  which 
he  still  had  a  principal  command, 
keeping  the  field  against  the  now 
greatly  superior  numbers  of   the 
enemy,  flushed  as  they  were  with 
their  late  success,  attacking  their 
outposts,    and    cutting    off    their 
stragglers  and  convoys,  till  he  re- 
stored the  confidence  of  his  country- 
men,  and  so  quelled  that  of  the 
victorious  Spaniards  that,  when  his 
English  division  had  returned  home, 
Philip  renounced  all  further  enter- 
prises, while  his  wife  had  to  lament 
a  bitter  retaliation  for  the  aid  she 
had  afforded   him   in  the   loss  of 
Calais. 

Perhaps  in  reality  the  recovery 
of  Calais,  enhancing  as  it  did  the 
reputation  and  influence  of  Guise 
and  his  family,  was  as  unfortunate 
for  France  as  the  defeat  of  St. 
Quentin  ;  but  we  cannot  quite  agree 
with  the  Due  d'AumaJe  that  the 
war  was  brought  on  by  the  wanton- 
ness of  the  provocation  given  to 
Philip  by  Coligny.  Absolute  impar- 
tiality in  a  biographer,  especially 
when  connected  by  ties  of  blood 
with  his  hero,  can  perhaps  hardly 
be  expected;  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, no  right  to  be  surprised  when 
we  find  the  duke  seeking  to  obtain 
our  preference  for  Conde  over  his 
conmMles,  even   by  a  slight  dis- 
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paragement  of  so  eBtablished  a 
reputatLon  aa  tbat  of  the  Admiral. 
But  we  think  the  dates  are  adveroe 
to  his  theorj.  It  was  not  indeed 
till  June  1557  that  the  Duke  of 
SaTOj  invaded  Picardj,  while  Co- 
ligny  had  taken  Lens  about  the 
10th  or  1 1  th  of  January  ;  but  before 
this  exploit  of  the  Admiral,  orders 
had  already  been  sent  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Rome  to  declare  war 
against  Philip.  It  was  actually  an- 
nounced to  the  Pope  in  due  form 
OB  January  3 1 ;  and  above  two 
months  before  that  day  Guise  had 
quitted  Paris  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Piedmont, 
which  had  been  intended  to  give 
the  first  effect  to  that  declaration. 
The  real  cause  of  the  war  was  pro- 
baHy  the  abdication  of  Charles  V., 
which  to  the  ambitious  Guise 
seemed  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
striking  blows  at  the  Imperial  and 
the  Spanish  dominions  before  the 
new  occapants  of  those  thrones 
were  steady  in  their  se^ts,  and  we 
may  fairly  acquit  Goligny  of  the 
disloyalty  with  which  our  author 
charges  him,  in  taking  upon  him- 
self to  commence  operations  which 
were  certainly  in  accordance  with 
the  intentions  of  his  court,  and  not 
improbably  in  compliance  with  its 
instructions. 

Guise  was  at  all  times  unfriendly 
to  Conde,  and  the  day  was  at 
hand  when  he  was  to  have  still 
greater  power.  In  July  1559 
Henry  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  but  youthful  son. 
fSranois  II.,  whose  wile,  the  beauti- 
ful Mary  of  Scotland,  was  niece  to 
Guise ;  and  as  he  and  his  brothers 
had  had  the  chief  direction  of  her 
edacation,  the  influence  which  her 
graces  of  mind  and  body  gave  her 
over  her  husband  was  in  all  public 
affairs  exerted  to  promote  their  in- 
terests and  to  gratify  their  ambition 
or  prejudices.  Before  the  accession 
of  Philip  II.  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
the  animosities  excited  by  the  spread 
of  the  Reformation  had  not  been  so 


bitter  in  aay  other  oountrj  aa  ic 
France.     They  had  given  rise    to 
the  massacre  of  the  Yaudois,  tike 
greatest  stain   on  the  mBtoarj  c£ 
Francis  I. ;  and  in  the  last  yean  d 
his  reign  the  late  kin^  had  oooa- 
menced  a  persecution  of  the  Hugve- 
nets,  which  seemed  stimnlaled  hj 
personal  feelings  on  his  part,  ao 
violent  was  his  demeanoar  on  mocv 
than  one  occasion  towardB  thoae  of 
his  court   whom  he   suspected  of 
heresy.     He  was   aware   that  his 
own  &mily  was  not  free  from  it. 
His  aunt,  Margaret  Queen  of  'S^ 
varre,  had  been  a  zealous  pitMDoter 
of  the  new  doctrines  ;  and,  thoagk 
it  is  not  very  clear  who  had  ben 
their  teacher,  his  own  childrm  had 
learnt  to   use   Huguenot    prayers^ 
and  to  sing  Marot's  hiynms.    Eren 
prelates  of  the  Church,    Marilhff, 
Archbishop  of  Yienne,  and  Montbe, 
Bishop  of  Yalence,  leant  to  the  same 
opinions ;  and  more  than  one  caka- 
lation  estimated  the  Refoinms  at 
one-third  of  the  nation.     The  tooie 
numerous    they    were,    the   mtose 
urgent  did  the  necessity  of  at  once 
quelling  and  suppressing  Ihem  1^ 
pear  to  the  sincere  devotees  of  the 
Papacy,  and  still  more  perhaps  to 
those  who,  by  the  energetic  imposi- 
tion of  its  doctrines  upon  others, 
sought  to  conceal  or  hoped  to  atooe 
for  the  looseness  of  their  own  ob> 
servance  of  them.     And  now  the 
circumstances  of  the   royal  fiynilj 
and  of  the  court  on  the  accession 
of  the  new  king,  the  desire  of  his 
mother,   Catharine  de'   Medici,  to 
revenge  herself  on  her  husband^s 
mistress,  the  Duchesse   de  Yalea- 
tinois,  better  known   as  Diana  of 
Poictiers,  and  the  competition  for 
power  which  gave    an  additional 
edge  to  the  enmity  already  existing 
between    the    houses   of    Bourbon 
and  Lorraine,  all  tended  to  excite  a 
civil  war  which  both  sides  soof^t 
to  sanctify  under  the  name  of  reli- 
gion.      The    nearest    relations   of 
the  young  Francis,  who  as    sach 
had  a  claim  founded  on  almost  in- 
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rsuri&ble  precedent,  and  geaeraUy 
rec^ogpodsed  aa  valid,  to  the  chief 
Bbidixiiiiistration  of  the  gOTemment 
fcill  tlie  king  should  be  old  enough 
fco  taJce  it  on  himself,  were  the  two 
BorLrbon  princes,  the  King  of  Na- 
varre  and  Conde.     The  |Hrince  had 
Xioit   liitherto  shown  anj  conscien- 
tioas  or  deep-seated  attechment  to 
tlie  Reformers ;  his  biographer  even 
calls    him  'too  sceptical  to  have 
taken  as  yet  any  part  in  the  reli^ 
glous  qnarreL'    But  every  personal 
iud-TLcement  which  could  influence 
ltirt\   i^as  calculated  to  determine 
liiiix  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots. 
G-iiise,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
decided  and  resolute   Papist,  and 
was  known  to  have  approved  of  the 
perseontion  commenced  by  Henry, 
and  to  have  desired  to  extend  it 
farther.     Mary's  influence  soon  de« 
eided  the  contest  in  fervour  of  Cruise, 
and  Cond6  could  only  make  a  formal 
but  energetic  protest  against  this 
usurpation  of  his  and  his  brother's 
rights :  to  which  the  next  year  they 
both,  endeavoured  to  give  practical 
effect  by  the  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  our 
author  makes  no  mention  of  the  par<« 
ticipation  of  the  English  Grovem* 
ment  and  even  of  the  English  Queen 
herself  in  the  plot,  nor  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  Elizabeth  herself 
carried  on  with  Cond^  and  his  con- 
federates.  The  fiact,  however,  is  cer- 
tain :  and  Guise,  who  knew  it,  took 
instant  steps  to  chastise  his  enemies. 
The  elder  Bourbon,  as  he  was  a  sove- 
reign, it  was  not  easy  to  bring  to 
trial ;  so  with  a  treachery  for  which 
his  own  subsequent  fate  was  too 
just  a  retribution,  Guise  proposed  to 
remove  him  by  assassination ;  but  as 
€ond6  could  plead  no  kingly  privi- 
lege he  proceeded  against  hun  with 
all  tlie  forms  of  law,  though  the 
tribunal  before  which  he  arraigned 
him  was  wholly  illegal  in  its  cha- 
racter and  constitution.    The  prince 
ekilfiilly  availed  himself  of  the  ille* 
gahtjy  refuaisg  to  plead  or  defend 


himself  before  such  a  court.  But 
such  an  objection  troubled  neither 
his  judges  nor  those  who  had  ap- 
pointed them.  The  court  was  con- 
stituted for  the  sole  purpose  of 
convicting  and  condemning  him.; 
and  acted  up  to  its  instructions. 
We  learn  irom  Davila  that  he  would 
have  been  executed  at  once  if  Guise 
had  not  desired  '  to  catch  the  Con- 
stable in  the  same  net.*  For  Mont* 
morenci  had  not  yet  reached  Or- 
leans, and  it  waa  reasonably  appre- 
hended that,  if  he  should  hear  of 
Cond6*s  death,  he  would  take  the 
akirm.  and  keep  out  of  reach  of  his 
enemies.  At  last  the  execution  was 
fixed  for  the  loth  of  December ;  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  the 
young  king's  health,  which  had  al- 
ways been  weak,  gave  way,  and  on 
the  5th  Francis  £ed,  five  days  be- 
fore that  which  had  been  appointed 
for  the  death  of  his  cousin. 

Little  as  had  been  the  authority 
which  Francis  himself  had  exerted 
in  the  affiedrs  of  the  kingdom,  his 
death  nevertheless  entirely  changed 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
power  of  the  Guises  had  rested 
wholly  on  their  relationship  to  his 
queen.  With  a  new  king,  still  more 
youthful,  the  influence  which  had 
been  exerted  by  Mary  and  her  kins- 
men passed  over  to  the*  Queen- 
mother  Catharine  de'  Medici,  whose 
desire  of  power  naturally  dictated 
to  her  a  policy  wholly  opposite  to 
that  which  had  hitherto  been  pur- 
sued. It  would  not  be  quite  correct 
to  say  that  she  hated  the  Guises: 
nor  that  she  preferred  the  Bourbons : 
she  had  neither  hate  nor  preference 
for  any  party  nor  for  any  individual. 
Ambitious,  heartiess,  callous,  selfish, 
and  crafty,  she  measured  all  by  the 
degree  in  which  they  seemed  likely 
to  forward  or  to  lunder  her  own 
schemes ;  and,  aa  the  circumstances 
and  opportunities  of  each  varied,  so 
did  her  conduct  towards  them.  She 
was  by  profession  an  adherent  of 
the  old  religion,  but  more  than  once 
she  ostentatiously  selected  the  Hu- 
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gaenots  as  the  especial  objects  of 
her  protectioii  and  conntenance,  re- 
ceiyed  their  preachers  at  conrt  with 
marked  fitvonr,  and,  as  &r  as  she 
was  eyer  guided  by  anyone,  called 
their  leaders  to  her  counsels.  Her 
first  object  was  to  secure  the  Re- 
gency, which,  as  in  the  case  of 
Francis  11.,  belonged  of  right  to  the 
King  of  Navarre ;  and  with  which 
the  States-Qeneral,  which  had  just 
assembled,  were  anxious  to  invest 
him.  But  in  the  last  hour  of  Fran- 
cis's life  Catharine  had  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Antony,  promis- 
ing to  save  the  life  of  his  brother 
on  condition  of  his  permitting  that 
authority  to  be  transferred  to  her- 
self;  and  the  first  measures  of  the 
new  reign  were  the  fulfihnent  by 
both  parties  of  their  engagements. 
Gatha^rine  becante  Regent  without 
opposition,  and  Cond^  was  not  only 
released  from  prison,  but  had  his 
innocence  of  all  the  charges  of  which 
he  had  been  convicted  affirmed  by 
a  solemn  decision  of  the  Parliament, 
while  Guise  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  humiliation  of  declaring 
that  he  himself  had  never  said  a 
word  against  his  honour,  nor  had 
instigated  any  of  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  against  him. 

It  was  during  the  brief  period 
ivhich  elapsed  between  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise 
and  Condi's  arrest  on  account  of  it, 
that  the  Prince  made  a  formal  profes- 
sion of  his  adoption  of  the  Huguenot 
doctrines,  and  he  had  hardly  thus 
pledged  himself  to  the  Protestants 
when  circumstances  made  him  their 
leader.  The  zeal  which  the  States- 
General  showed  for  the  resumption 
of  the  grants  made  in  the  two  last 
reigns  to  royal  favourites  led  to-  the 
formation  of  the  confederacy  to  re- 
sist it  known  as  the  Triumvirate ; 
and  the  Constable,  whose  wealth  was 
largely  threatened  by  the  proposals 
of  the  States,  was  not  content  with 
changing  his  party  and  uniting  him- 
self to  Guise,  but  changed  hui  reli- 
gion also :  looking  at  it  as  an  affair 


of  State  rather  than  of  oonscicnee, 
and  having  at  all  times  had  miHtazr 
misgivings  as  to  the  propnetr  of 
differing  from  bis  sovereign  on  kiek 
a  question.   Almost  at  the  same  tizBe 
the  Catholics  gained  over  wdMxs 
convert  whose  rank  made  his  acc^^ 
sion  still  more  important.  Antony  cf 
Navarre  had  never  had  any  dedded 
preference  for  either  religions  partj : 
and  whatever  inclinations  hie  hsd 
shown  to  Protestantism,  had  bees 
owing  to  the  influence  of  his  wile, 
a   princess   of  far    stronger  mind 
thaji  his  own.     Though,  again,  the 
Due  d'Aumale    forbears  to  make 
mention  of  England,  we  leam  fros 
the  same  source  as  before  that  &3sr- 
lish    influence   was    now   bioogfat 
to  bear  upon  him,  and  that  with 
singular  inconsistency  Queen  Eloa- 
beih.  herself  opened   a   correspon- 
dence with  GuLse,  and  exerted  her- 
self  to  reconcile  the  duke  and  Ihe 
king.      Philip  of    Spain    also  liad 
inducements  with  which  to  tempt 
him:  and  from    one   quarter   acd 
another  the   offer  of   Sardinia  izi 
exchange  for  Navarre  was  made  to 
him,  and  hopes  were  held  out  to 
him  that  he  might  obtain  a  divorce 
from  Jeanne,  and  might  become  the 
husband  of  the  widowed  Mazy  of 
Scotland,  with  a  prospect  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England.    He 
caught  at  this  combination  of  baits, 
and    declared  himself  a  Ca&ohc. 
But  the  first  consequence  of  his 
conversion  was  that  Catharine,  to 
prevent  this  new  alliance  frt>m  wrest- 
ing all  power  frY>m  her,  threw  her- 
self on  the  support  of  the  Hugue- 
nots,  summoned   Conde   to  court, 
made  him  her  chief  councillor,  asd 
encouraged  the  most  pubhc  obser- 
vance of  Protestant  worship  in  Puis 
itself. 

Every  step  taken  on  either  sids 
was  manifestly  tending  to  civil  war. 
A  theological  discussion  held  at 
Poissyin  September  1561  had  the 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
hardening  each  party  in  adherence 
to  its  own  opinions,  and  ilL&ehag 
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towards    its    adversaries.      Edicts 
issued  in  July  and  January  of  the 
follo-wing  year,  though  the  latter 
"was  intended  to  soften  the  severity 
of  tlie  former,  showed  so  decided  a 
resolution  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had.    promulgated  them  wholly  to 
suppress  the  new  religion,  that  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  could  not,  with- 
ont   the  most  peremptory  exertion 
of  authority,  be  induced  to  register 
them ;    and  when,   in  defiance   of 
those  edicts,  Cond6  with  Catharine's 
sanction    escorted    the    Huguenot 
preachers  to  their  pulpits  '  pistol  in 
hand  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  500 
or  600  cavaliers,'  little  but  the  name 
"was  wanting  to  complete  a  state  of 
war.       On  one  occasion  an  open 
fight  between  the  two  factions  took 
place  in  the  streets  in  front  of  the 
church  of  St.   M^dard,   in  which 
much  blood  was  shed ;  and  by  the 
beginning  of  1 562  no  one  could  have 
cherished  much  expectation  of  the 
preservation  of  tranquillity  except 
those  who  founded  that  hope  on 
another  hope  of  being  able  to  de- 
tach Cond6  from  Protestantism  as 
they  had  already  seduced  hisbrother. 
It  seemed  hard  to  believe  that  one 
so  devoted  to  pleasure,  not  to  say 
license,  as 

Co  petit  homme  tant  joli 

could  be  very  strongly  attached  to 

a  religion  whose  ministers  demanded 

of  its  votaries  in  general  a  virtue 

which  savoured  somewhat  of  mo- 

roseness.      It  was  certain  that  he 

was  very  poor ;  and  the  members 

of  the  Triumvirate  offered  to  en* 

gage    the    Pope   to  make   him   a 

sovereign  prince  with  the    fertile 

though  small  country  of  the  Yenais* 

sin   for    his     principality.       '  But 

Gond6  was  not  so  malleable  as  his 

brother;  his  old  companions  little 

knew  how  much  pride  and  firmness 

he  concealed  under  the  gaiely  and 

frivolify  of  his  outward  demeanour. 

He  remained  steady  and  faithful  to 

the  connections  he  had  formed,'  and 

both  parties  were  standing  aloof  in 


sullen  inactivity  when,  on  the  ist  of 
March  1 562,  an  apparently  acciden- 
tal squabble  at  Yassy  grew  into  what. 
both  agreed  afterwards  to  call  a  mas- 
sacre, and  kindled  into  flame  the 
glowing  embers  of  war.  The  Due 
d'Aumale  decHnes  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  '  motives  or  origin  of 
this  bloody  collision'  (p.  118),  but  it 
is  undeniable  that  Guise  himself  set 
the  example  of  falling  sword  in  hand 
on  a  body  of  unarmed  worshippers ; 
and  gave  a  fair  pretext  for  the  pro- 
ceedings with  which  Cond^  urged 
Catharine,  in  her  character  of  Re- 
gent, to  mark  her  displeasure  at 
such  an  atrocity.  Catharine's  mo- 
dified compliance  did  not  improve 
matters.  She  summoned  Guise  to 
come  to  court  to  explain  his  con- 
duct, and,  in  the  hope  of  separating 
the  members  of  the  Triumvirate, 
ordered  the  Marshal  St.-Andre  to 
repair  to  Lyons,  of  which  city  he 
was  governor ;  but  St.-Andr^  flatly 
refused  obedience,  'insolently  de- 
claring that  his  presence  at  Paris 
would  be  more  for  the  king's  ad- 
vantage,' and  Guise,  though  he  came 
to  Paris,  came  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  1,500  armed  men,  was  joined  by 
the  Constable  and  St.-Andr6  with 
almost  equal  numbers,  and  the  com- 
bined force  marched  through  tho 
streets  amid  cries  of  *  Yive  le  due  de 
Guise ! '  (p.  1 20.)  Foramoment  there 
seemed  danger  of  a  fresh  massacre 
more  horrible  than  that  of  Yassy  : 
for,  as  they  paraded  the  city,  they 
met  a  company  of  500  cavaUers, 
who,  with  Cond6  at  their  head,  had 
been  assisting  at  a  sermon  in  the 
Rue  St.-Jacques.  But  Guise  saw 
the  impolicy  of  becoming  a  second 
time  the  aggressor  in  such  a  fray ; 
and  Condi's  troop  was  fax  too  weak 
for  him  to  court  an  encounter.  He 
withdrew  from  Paris :  believing  that 
Catharine  too  had  been  sufficiently 
alarmed  by  this  demonstration  of 
Guise's  power  and  insolence,  to  ac- 
cept an  mvitation  which  he  sent  her 
to  meet  him  for  a  conference  at  Or- 
l^ns.    As  she  would  not  have  lefl 
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the  joitng  king  behind  her,  to  agree 
to  his  propofittd  would  have  been 
to  plaee  evexything  in  his  power. 
Afi»id  positiyelj  to  refuse,  she 
wrote  him  an  evasiye  letter  entreat* 
ing  him  to  ^  preserre  the  children, 
the  mother,  and  the  kingdom,'  bat 
wonld  not  move  farther  from  Paris 
than  Fontainebleaa.  And,  while 
Gond6  was  thinlring  of  joining  her 
there,  and  with  that  yiew  was  ooU 
looting  a  body  of  the  most  inflnen- 
tial  Hognenots  aroond  him,  Qnise 
with  greater  promptitude  marched 
on  Fontainebleaa  with  4,000  cayalzy 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  joong 
king's  person,  an  adyantage  of  no 
small  importance,  since  any  attack 
upon  the  party  with  whom  the  so- 
yereign  was,  woald  to  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  in  greneral  bear  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  rebellion.  After  a  few 
days  Goise,  accompanied  by  Charles 
and  Catharine,  returned  to  Paris, 
the  young  king,  it  is  said,  showing 
by  his  tears  his  indignant  sense  of 
the  compulsion  under  which  his 
journey  was  being  made ;  while 
Cond6,  who,  not  without  difficulty, 
had  induced  Coligny  to  join  him  in 
open  resistance,  seized  on  Orleans, 
intending  that  important  city,  the 
strength  of  whose  defences  had  been 
so  often  and  so  seyerely  proyed,  to 
serye  as  the  Huguenot  head-quar- 
ters. War  had  eyidently  begun. 
Ghiise's  army,  the  royal  army  as 
the  presence  of  the  king  enabled 
him  to  call  it,  consisted  of  7,000 
men.  Cond6,  weaker  in  cayaJry, 
but  superior  in  infantry,  was  at  the 
liead  of  about  6,000.  With  forces 
so  equally  balanced  both  were  un- 
willing to  strike  the  first  blow; 
though  some  considerations,  as,  for 
instance,  the  conyiction  that  he 
had  no  prospect  of  obtaining  any 
assistance  from  foreign  allies,  nor 
consequently  of  any  great  augmen- 
tation of  his  strength,  while  rein- 
forcements might  be  expected  to 
flow  in  to  Guise,  tended  to  make  the 
Prince  more  desirous  than  his  riyal 
of  immediate  action.      •  But,'  says 


his  biographer,  'it  is  n&rer  wifhtm^ 
hesitation  that  a  man  of  a  noUe 
heart  takes  the  last  st^  in  the  fiatal 
path  of  ciyil  war.  He  has  weighed 
ey^rything,  determined  eyefything 
beforehand :  he  is  oonyinced  of  the 
goodness  of  hia  cause,  or  blinded 
(it  may  be)  by  ambition  and  pas- 
sion. Yet  he  cannot  stifle  the  in- 
ner yoice  which  speaks  to  him.  He 
has  before  his  eyes  that  image  of 
his  weeping  country  yyhich  the  poet 
represents  as  rising  to  oon&omt 
CflMar  on  the  banks  of  the  Bahicaoi, 
and  his  heart  is  full  of  nneertaint^ 
and  sorrow'  (p.  13  9). 

The  first  blow  was  stredc  bj  the 
capture  of  Beaugenc^,  which  Conde 
surprised  at  the  beginning  of  July 
I  $02.    But  his  sncoess  was  more  in- 
jurious to  him  from  the  demoiaiisa- 
tion  of  his  troops  which,  ensued,  than 
adyantageous  from  any  lustre  which 
an  auspicious  oommencem^it  of  the 
campaign  shfldaponhuivniiL  Cpte 
this  time  the  discipline  of  his  armj 
had  been  such  as  no  former  war  in 
any  age  or  country  had  fbniished  inj 
example  of.    No  troc^per  swore,  tux 
drank,  nor  gambled ;  no  loose  dia- 
raoters  of  either  sex  were  admitted 
into  the  camp.    /Prayers  were  said 
night  and  morning.     Ldfe  in  a  eos- 
yent  was  less  regular,  bat  the  mo- 
ment that  they  entered  Besu^ncj 
through  the  breach,  the  Proyeofaox 
began  to  pillage  and  destroy;  the 
Gascons  imitated  them ;  theFreach 
outran  both  Proyen^anx  and  Gtf- 
cons ;  no  kind  of  excees  was  oniit- 
ted;  nor  were  those  inhafaitaiits  who 
professed  the  new  religion  iqpared 
more  than  the  others'  (p.  147).  Asd 
this  lawless  foxy  was  the  chanc- 
teristic  of  the  whole  war.     After 
Dreux   we  get  indeed  a  glimpse  d 
courtesy  and  humanity  shown  br 
the  leaders  of  the  two  armies  to  one 
another.    But  neither  then  nor  on 
any  other  occasion  throughout  the 
war  was  there  any  mercy  for  thoee 
of  a  lower  class.    And  the  histoiy 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  osintnry  shows 
that  while  ciyil  war  is  fiir  moie 
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pitiless  and  horrible  than  war  against 
3.  foreign  enemj,  religions  war^  ia 
bKe  most  pitiless  and  inhnman  of  all 
forms  of  civil  war. 

Neither    this    nor   any    of    the 
otlier    campaigns   which    followed 
was   prolific  of  great  events.     The 
ELu^uenots,  cMriginally  the  weaker 
party,  gradually  alienated  many  of 
those    who,  though   lukewarm  or 
hesitating,  were  yet  inclined  at  first 
to  espouse  their  cause,  by  other  ex- 
cesses, not  indeed  resembling  those 
of  Beaugency,  but  jarring  almost 
equally  on  the  right  feeling  and 
piety  of  the  sober-minded.     Their 
disapproval  of  Bomish  corruption 
grew  intoablindfanatical  hostiUtyto 
every  practice,  however  innocent  or 
even  salutary,  that  had  been  adopted 
by    iBomanists.     Images,    statues, 
pictures,  painted  windows,   carved 
altar-pieces,  were  all  denounced  by 
their  preachers  as  works  of  Satan, 
and  many  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  the  architecture  or  art  of  the  pre- 
ceding century  were  ruthlessly  de« 
faced  or  destroyed.     Gonde  himself 
was  unable  to  arrest  the  mad  fury 
of  iconoclasm.     On  one  occasion  he 
was  told  that  his  own  company  waa 
engaged  in  sacking  a  church.     '  He 
ran   thither.     His  voice    was    not 
recognised;    he  seized    a    musket 
and  took  aim  at  a  man  who  had 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  entrance 
door  to  throw  down  one  of  the  sta- 
tues with  which  it  was  decorated. 
"My     lord,"     cried    the    trooper, 
"  wait  a  moment  till  I  have  stnick 
down  this  idol ;  and  then  shoot  me 
if  you  please."     The  weapon  fell 
from  the  prince's  hands  ;  he  recog* 
nised  the  finger  of  Gk)d'  (p.  149). 
Those,    however,    who    were    less 
within  reach  of  the  contagion  were 
shocked  and  disgusted  rather  thaa 
edified  by  this  iconoclastic    rage. 
And  soon  the  army  which  Conde 
actually  had  with  him  began  to  be 
diminished   by  desertion;    as   the 
agents  in  this  destruction  yielded  to 
disappointment  at  finding  that  no 
miracles  were  sent  from  heaven  to 


reward  their  zeal.  Numbers  quit- 
ted their  ranks  and  returned  home : 
while,  before  the  end  of  August, 
reinforcements  had  nearly  doubled 
the  force  of  the  royalists.  It  was 
scarcely  a  slighter  evil  that  the 
ministers  of  the  churdbi  (as  they  did 
in  the  next  century  in  Scotland) 
claimed  a  right  to  interfere  in  and 
direct  his  military  operations.  They 
wished  to  make  him  their  tool;  and 
had  no  idea  of  submitting,  much 
less  of  inculcating  on  others  the 
duty  of  submitting,  to  his  orders. 
In  the  course  of  the  autumn  the 
plague,  too,  visited  Orleans,  andconb- 
peUed  him  to  remove  his  army,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  division 
with  which  he  himself  remained  in 
the  infected  city,  as  at  once  a  re- 
serve and  a  garrison.  To  add  to 
his  other  distresses  he  was  destitute 
of  money.  And  his  only  hope 
seemed  to  lie  in  a  recourse  to  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  whose  ambassador 
at  Paris,  Throckmorton,  was  known 
to  add  to  his  sympathy  for  him  and 
his  followers,  as  fellow  Protestants, 
a  statesmanlike  conviction  that  an 
alliance  with  them  and  an  esta- 
blishment of  English  influence  in 
France  would  prove  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  bafliing  the  ambi^ 
tious  superstition  of  her  implacable 
enemy,  Philip  of  Spain.  Elizabeth, 
however,  did  not  altogether  adopt 
his  views :  or  at  all  events  she  was 
not  disposed  to  expend  her  dearly- 
loved  treasures  in  die  promotion  of 
them,  unless  she  could  see  a  positive 
and  certain  advantage  to  herself. 
She  did  indeed  recognise  them  as 
belligerents,  not  rebels,  and  sent 
them  an  ambassador.  But  this  act, 
unaccompanied  by  more  substantial 
help,  was  not  reckoned  then  of  the 
importance  which  in  our  own  day 
we  have  seen  attached  to  similar 
recognitions.  And,  even  while 
sen<hng  him,  she  g^ve  assurance  to 
Philip  that  she  did  not  Aimish  the 
Huguenots  with  either  money  or 
men.  J£  he  was  duped  by  her  as- 
surances Catharine  was  not.    She 
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drew  closer  her  alliance  with  Spain, 
and  presently  was  able  to  announce 
that  she  was  to  have  Philip's  help  in 
re-establishing  peace  if  Gond6  and 
CoKgny,  by  delaying  their  submis- 
sion, made  his  interference  neces- 
sary.    At  last,  in  despair,  Gond^ 
agreed  to  the  terms  which  Throck- 
morton had  originally  proposed  as 
sufficient  to  tempt  his  mistress  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war:  and  on 
September  22  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Hampton  Court,  by  which  she  bound 
herself  to  supply  him  with  men  and 
money  ;  and  he  undertook  to  place 
Havre  in  her  hands  as  a  security 
for  the  repayment  of  the  money,  and 
the  eventual  restitution  of  Calais. 
It   waa  not  without  compunction 
that  the  prince  and  Coligny  agreed 
to  what  the  Due  d'Aumale  rightly 
calls  a  shameful  bargain.    They  did 
not  conceal  their  reluctance  ^m 
Throckmorton,  while  trying  to  dis- 
guise from  themselves,  by  hints  of 
operations  to  be  executed  by  the 
allied  forces,  the  fact  that  in  reality 
they  were  placing  one  of  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  sovereign  who  might  easily 
become  an  enemy.     But  fanaticism 
and    despair  united  overruled  all 
such  scruples  in  the  prince's  breast, 
though  not  in  the  minds  of  his  fol- 
lowers, many  of  whom,  and  those 
not  the  least  able  or  the  least  power- 
ful, at  once  quitted  his  standards  in 
preference  to  co-operating  in  such  a 
betrayal  of  their  native  land.     And 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  feeling 
had  such  influence  on  Ghiise,  though 
but  half  a  Frenchman,  that  he  o£fered 
Cond6  peace  on  the  condition  of 
perfect  toleration  for  his  co-religion- 
ists ;  and  seemed  so  sincere  in  his 
willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice 
which  might  save  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  from  the  disgrace  of  thus 
betraying  his  country,  that  Throck- 
morton had  no  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  Cond^  that  he  was  bound 


in  honour  to  Elizabeth  to  reject  this 
proffered  reconciliation.* 

Dearly  as   the   English  aUiance 
was  purchased,  it  waa  of  no  avaiL 
The  hope  of  saving  Bouen,  which 
Guise  had  been  b^eging  for  sonie 
weeks,  was  probablj  one  of  the  m- 
ducements  which  led  Cond^  to  oosl- 
elude  the  treaty  with  sach  rapidiij: 
but,    though    the    English    tiYX>ps 
reached  Havre  on  tho  4tih  of  Octo- 
ber, it  was  only  a  very  small  de- 
tachment of  volunteers  that  passed 
on  to  reinforce  the  Roaen  garrisac, 
and  on  the  25  th  the  city  was  iaikm 
by  storm ;    Guise  allowing  his  k:4. 
diers  to  imitate,  by  every  concetvabie 
atrocity,  the  bad  example  set  bytbe 
Huguenots  at  Beaugency.     One  ic- 
cident  in  the  siege,  the  death  of  ths 
King  of  Navarre,  who  was  kilkd  in 
the    trenches,    had    an    import&nt- 
effect  on  the  personal  relatioiis  of 
the  leaders  on  both  sides.  It  plsced 
Catharine  more  in   the   2>owct  of 
Guise  and  tho  other  triumvirs,  since 
the  king  had  been  her  chief^  it  mi^t 
be  said  her  only  supporter,  when- 
ever her  views  were  at  variance  witli 
theirs ;  and,  weak  as  be  was  in  cbs- 
racter,  his  rank  as  the  first  prbce  of 
the  blood  of  the  age  of  manhood 
gave  him  a  weight  in  the  Cotmcil 
which  was  not  merely  nomina}.  At 
the  same  time  it  greatly  and  perma- 
nently increased  the  importance  of 
Gonde,  who,  since  his  nephew  was 
but  a  child,  now,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  succeeded  to  his  broth^'s 
position  as   head    of   the    fiunilr, 
and   as  such  acquired  a  right  to 
interfere  in  the  government.    And 
this  change  in   his   situation,  and 
her  own  need  of  a  new  ally,  ireK 
both  practically  acknowle^ed  bj 
Catharine,    when    at    the    end  of 
November  she   again  invited  him 
to  a  conference,   ofiTered  him  the 
appointment  of  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  kingdom,  which  his  brother 
had  held,  and  tried  to  tempt  him  to 


»  Frotide,    History  of  England,  vii.  414.    Tho  Due  d'Aumale,  however,  makcf  no 
mention  of  this  proposal  of  Guise. 
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a  permanent  treaty  on  the  basis  of 
an   enlarged  toleration  for  himself 
azud  all  who  held  similar  opinions  on 
religion.    Montmorenci  and  Colignj 
had  interviews  with  the  same  object 
of  a  pacification,  but  they  led  to  no 
result,  Cond6  fearing,  not  perhaps 
ivithont  reason,  that  the  offers  made 
to  him  were  but  a  snare  to  induce 
him  to  disarm.  For  he  had  recently 
received  a  reinforcement  of  German 
troops  led  by  D'Andelot  the  admi- 
ral's brother,  which  raised  his  force 
to  1 4,ooo  men,  and  gave  him  some 
hope  of  making  himself  master  of 
Paris.  Guise,  however,  the  moment 
ho  heard  of  the  danger  hastened  to 
jsave  the  capital ;  and  the  first  week 
of  December  was  spent  in  constant 
skirmishes  between  the  two  armies, 
till  at  last  Gonde  admitted  the  ne- 
cessity of  retreating ;  and  now  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose  between 
him  and  Coligny  as  to  their  future 
operations.     Gonde,    still    keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Paris,  proposed  to 
throw  so   strong  a    reinforcement 
into  Etampes,  which  the  royalists 
were  showing  an  inclination  to  at- 
tack,   as  should  compel  Guise  to 
hring  the  flower  of  his  army  against 
it,    and  then,  while  the  duke  was 
occupied  with  that  siege,  to  turn 
back  on  the  metropolis,  which,  it 
seemed  probable,  he  might  thus  suc- 
ceed in  surprising.     Goligny  disbe- 
lieved the  possibility  of  taking,  or 
at  all  events  of  retaining,  so  great  a 
city  with  so  small  an  army,  and 
recommended  in  preference  a  return 
to  Normandy,  to  keep  the  ports  of 
that  province  open  for  the  reception 
of  money,  reinforcements,  and  guns 
from  England,  which  would  give 
them  a  superiority  to  the  enemy  in 
the  battle  which  could  not  be  far 
distant.     The  matter  is  only  worth 
mentioning      because      the      Duo 
d'Aumale  attributes  the  admirars 
advice  to  jealousy  of  the  pinnce; 
and  intimates   clearly  enough  his 
opinion  that  Gonde's  plan  offered 
greater  chances  of  success.    Nor  is 
this  by  any  means  the  only  instance 


in  which  he  seeks  to  raise  the 
prince's  character  for  military  abi- 
lity  as  well  as  for  unselfish  good 
humour  and  an  accommodating 
temper,  at  the  expense  of  the  ad- 
miral. But  bold  as  it  is  to  differ  on 
a  military  point  with  one  who  has 
himself  been  a  soldier,  it  seems  to 
us  that  Goligny's  plan  was  at  once 
the  more  prudent  and  the  more  en- 
terprising ;  that  it  was,  as  he  con- 
tended, next  to  impossible  to  seize 
Paris  with  so  small  a  force;  still 
more  difficult  to  hold  it ;  that  the 
real  object  of  the  Huguenots  ought 
to  have  been  to  gain  a  decisive  vic- 
tory in  the  open  field ;  and  that  that 
could  only  be  looked  for  by  num- 
bers at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
royalists.  The  Due  d'Aumale  sees 
a  further  objection  to  his  proposal, 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  supported 
by  Throckmorton ;  and  it  may  be 
granted  that  Throckmorton's  object, 
like  that  of  his  royal  mistress,  was 
mainly  selfish;  that  he  wished  to 
secure  his  countrymen's  footing  on 
French  soil.  Bat  supposing  that 
they  were  to  be  admitted  as  allies 
at  all,  and  that  was  already  done 
irrevocably,  what  was  desirable  for 
them  was  desirable  also  for  the 
Huguenots ;  and  the  battle  which 
followed  would  have  had  a  very 
different  result  if  the  reinforcements 
for  which  GoHgny  was  solicitous 
had  been  able  to  take  p^rt  in  it.  At 
all  events  the  admiral's  plan  was 
adopted ;  Gonde  fell  back  on  Nor- 
mandy, closely  pursued  by  the 
royalists,  under  command  of  the 
Gonstable ;  and  on  the  1 9th  the 
two  armies,  the  Huguenots  having 
13,000  with  eight  guns,  Montmo- 
renci 1 8,000  with  twenty-two  guns, 
fought  at  Dreux  a  battle  which  is 
still  unequalled  for  thq  monstrous 
proportion  borne  by  the  killed  to 
the  number  of  the  combatants.  It 
is  worth  remarking  as  another  proof 
of  the  bias  with  which  the  royal 
writer  decides  doubtful  points  in 
favour  of  his  hero,  that  he  passes 
over    without    notice    the    charge 
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whicdi  Dayila  brings  again«t  Oond^, 
of  baving,  by  pure  negligence,  al- 
lowed the  Constable  to  cross  the 
Ettre,  and  force  him  to  a  battle; 
and  rather  implies  that  the  cause  of 
the  army  being  engaged  so  prema- 
turely is  to  be  found  in  the  unde- 
served deference  paid  by  Gonde  to 
the  opinion  of  Coligny,  who  main- 
tained that  no  immediate  action  was 
to  be  expected.    However,  the  bat- 
tle was  fought :  out  of  3 1 ,000  men 
8,000  lay  dead  or  mortally  wounded 
on  i^e  field :  the  magnitude  of  the 
loss  sustained  proving  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  valour  displayed  on  both 
sides.     *  They  say,'  said  one  of  the 
German    captains,    *that    a    man 
ought  to  charge  once  for  money; 
twice  for  his  country ;  three  times 
fbr  his  religion.    I  am  sure  that  at 
Dreux  I  charged  four  times  for  the 
Huguenots  of  France.*  And  stranger 
than  even    the    greatness   of  tiie 
slaughter  was  the  circumstance  of 
both  the  commanders-in-chief  being 
taken  prisoners.     Hitherto    Ghiise 
had  had  no  formal  command,  but 
now  the  captivity  of  Montmorenci 
gave  him  the  chief  authority  in  the 
army,  as  Condi's  captivity  did  to 
Coligny.     But  the  loss  of  the  two 
leaders  n^iade  those  who  filled  their 
places  cautious  ;  and  when  Coligny 
retreated  towards  Orleans,    Ouise 
made  no  attempt  to  molest  him. 
After  a  time,  indeed,  having  extorted 
from  Catharine  the  appointment  of 
Ineutenant-Gfeneral,  which  had  been 
vacant  since  the  death  of  King  An- 
tony, he  crossed  the  Loire  and  pre- 
pared to  besiege  the  Huguenot  capi- 
tal,  into  which  the  admiral   had 
thrown  his  brother  D*Andelot  with 
a  sufficient  garrison,  returning  him- 
self by  a  circuitous  march  to  Nor- 
mandy,  of  the  importance  of  which 
province  events  had  by  no  means 
changed  his  opinion.     But  an  inci- 
dent was  at  hand  which  removed  all 
necessity  for  reinforcements,  whether 
from  England  or  Germany.     While 
pressing  on  the  siege  of  Origans, 
Gnise  was  assassinated  by  a  boy 


who  afterwards  accused  Coligny  aai 
the  Huguenot  ministers  of  havnig' 
instigated  his  cnme.  The  Dm- 
d'Aumale,  by  his  exuHang  renaz^ 
that  no  one  ever  suspected  Gonde  to 
have  had  any  share  in  the  deed, 
seems  rather  to  endorse  Poltrot's 
accusaticm  of  the  others;  tLod  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  those  dm 
no  general  noUenesa  or  puntjV 
character  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
entcde  a  man  to  acq[nittal  of  sacli  & 
charge,  if  otherwise  well  snpp(»tedL 
To  go  no  further,  we  have  aeenW 
Guise  himself  had  plotted  the  aasas- 
sination  of  the  S^ng  of  KaTvre. 
But  Coligny  indignantly  and  eaer- 
geticaUy  denied  it,  and  no  aaxihiry 
proof  could  ever  be  brought  to  is- 
validate  his  deniaL 

Guise's    death,    bo^ever,   com- 
bined with  the    captiviiy  of  the 
other  chiefs,  led  almost  ineritablj 
to  peace.     He  himself,  having,  for 
a  short  time    alter    the  battle  o( 
Dreux,  lived   in  constant  ocmuni* 
nication  with  Cond^,    with  wboa 
he  shared  his  tent   bed,  repoited 
to  Catharine   that  the  prince  wss 
well  inclined,  and  at  the  beginniBg 
of  1 563  she  herself  bad  more  tban 
one    interview     witb    her  captJTe 
at  Chartres,  which  confirmed  the 
impression  that  be   would  gkdk 
reconcile  bimself  to  tbe  coor^  pn>- 
vided  he  could  be  assazvd  of  free^ 
dom    in  matters    of    religkMi  for 
himself  and  all  his  foHowera.    So 
long  as  Gtuse  lived,  however,  Cailia- 
rine  was  in  great  perplexity;  atone 
tizne,  when  a  plot  for  bis  escape  hid 
been  discovered,   Gonde  even  be- 
lieved that  she  designed  to  put  him 
to  death:    but  in    her  heart  ^e 
feared  Guise  more  than  him ;  ssd 
had,  at  least  vdiile  the  king  ms 
only  yet  an  infant,  no  mind  wboDj 
to  alienate  him.    The  death  of  Guise 
delivered  her  fr*om  more  tf»«>  b&If 
her  fears,  and  she  even  procared 
the  consent  of  those  who  had  the 
Constable  in  their  hands  to  allow 
the  two  prisoners  to  meet,  in  ordo' 
to  endeavour  to  condude  a  peace 
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satis&ctoiy  to  all.    A  negotiatioiL 
'was  not  likely  to  be  protracted  when 
the  liberty  of  the  negotiators  them- 
selves depended  on    its   amicable 
conclnsion.     Catharine  assisted  in 
person  at  some  of  the  conferences ; 
and,  after  a  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night, a  treaty  was  signed,  known 
as  the  Con^v«ntion  of  Amboise.    It 
-was    not   an    nnfair   compromise; 
securing  as  it  did  entire  toleration, 
and  imposing  on  the  Hngaenot  wor- 
ship no  nnreasonable  or  intolerable 
restrictions :  but  that  there  was  some 
colour  for  Colignj's  objection  that 
greater  firmness  on  Condi's  part 
might  haye  obtained  still  greater 
indulgences  is  proved  by  the  &ct, 
that  when,  in  consequence  of  these 
remonstrances,  the  two  ohie&  re- 
opened   the    discussion    wi^    the 
queen,  they  did  obtain  some  im- 
portant extension  of  the  privileges 
then  granted.   But  it  was  seen  from 
the  first  that  the  pacification  could 
not  last.    The  majority  of  the  Ca- 
tholics looked  on  every  concession 
to  their  adversaries  as  an  injury  to 
themselves:    and  by  incessant  in- 
sults and  attacks  on  the  Protestant 
churches  violated  the  treaty  almost 
daily;  while  Pius  IV.  seemed  to 
give    a  fbrmal    sanction  to   their 
worst  outrages  by  publishing   an 
excommunication  of  a  number  of 
the  Huguenot  kaders,  and  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  summer  the  Constable 
himself,  though  one  of  the  chief 
framers  of  the  treaty,  gave  open 
encouragement  to  a  plot  which  was 
formed  for  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Huguenots  in  Paris,  signing  with 
his  own  hand  a  list  of  three  hun- 
dred who  were  to  be  the  first  vic- 
tims.   Nothing  saved  them  but  the 
promptitude  of  Catharine  herself, 
who  accidentally  heard  what  was 
in  agitatioh  and  instantly  repaired 


to  Paris  to  overawe  the  conspira- 
tors.* It  was  not  strange  l^at,  thus 
menaced  by  dangers  on  all  sides, 
Conde  once  more  sought  for  foreign 
aid,  and  he  devised  a  strange  ex- 
pedient for  securing  it.  Mr.  Fronde 
nas  mentioned  the  offer  which  in 
1565  Catharine  made  to  Elizabeth 
of  her  yonng  son  for  a  husband:, 
but  the  Due  d'Aumale  produces 
original  documents  to  show  that 
she  had  been  anticipated  in  that 
idea  by  Cond6  two  years  before,  in 
this  summer  of  1 563.  Though  the 
war  was  over,  Elizabeth  would  not 
restore  Havre  except  on  conditions 
more  disgraceful  to  the  whole 
country  of  France  than  her  original 
admission  into  it  had  been  to  the 
Huguenot  party.  And  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  degree  in  which  her 
marriage  to  the  king  would  nnloofle 
the  difficulty  was  not  the  least  of 
the  considerations  which  prompted 
Conde  to  conceive  and  put  forward 
his  proposal.  But  Ehzabeth  was 
too  much  exasp^ated  at  the  tenacity 
with  which  Cond^  insisted  on  her  re- 
stitution of  Havre  to  listen  ftvour- 
ably  to  proposals  of  any  kind  made 
by  him.'  She  clung  to  either  Havre 
or  Calais;  and  at  last  Conde  him- 
self joined  the  aimy  sent  to  besiege 
Havre,  the  plague  at  the  same 
time  fidling  upon  the  garrison  with 
such  deadly  effect  that  they  would 
probably  have  evacuated  the  town 
of  their  own  accord.  At  ihe  end  of 
July  it  surrendered:  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  next  year  the  peace  of 
Troyes  terminated  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

Outwardly,  too,  there  was  domes- 
tic peace  between  the  two  religious 
parties  in  France,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently hollow.  The  conditions  of 
the  late  convention  were  not  ob- 
served with  anything  like  good  faith 
for  more  than  a  very  few  months  ; 


*  D'Anquetn,  £'£jiprt7  de  laLigue,  i.  so6,  ed.  1779.  It  ifl  remftrkable  that  the  Bnc 
d'Aumale  mentioiis  neither  this  plot  nor  the  Bull  of  Excommunication :  though  they 
muBt  have  had  a  great  effect  on  Condi's  subsequent  conduct. 

■  See  Fro«de»  vii.  509,  te. 
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and    in    Angast    1564     an    edict, 
issued  while  Catharine  was  taking 
the  young  king  a  royal  progress 
through  his  dominions,  and  dated 
from  Eioussillon,  formally  abridged 
or  revoked  many  of  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  Huguenots.     Con- 
gregations were    attacked   in  the 
performance  of  their  sacred  rites, 
and  influential   Huguenot    gentle- 
men were  assassinated.  Conde  him- 
self was  threatened :  the  populace  of 
Paris  was  allowed  to  bum  him  in 
effigy,  and  on  one  occasion  a  band  of 
assassins  who  had  waylaid  him  were 
only  disconcerted  by  his  appearing 
in   company   with  the   king,   and 
revenged  themselves  by  falling  on 
his  wife's  litter,   maltreating  and 
even    killing    some    of  her  train. 
Conde  addressed  protests  and  re- 
monstrances against  these  different 
outbreaks    and    violations   of   the 
treaty  to  the  court,  but  supported 
them  so  feebly  that  his  followers 
were  greatly  dissatisfied  and  began 
to  distrust  him.     They  pronounced 
him  unstable  as  his  brother  Antony, 
'sailing  between  two  waters,  and 
playing  the  Machiavel.'     And  his 
warmest    friends  could    not  deny 
that  the  open  and  boundless  license 
of  his  life  gave  but  little  assurance 
of  the  fidelity  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Huguenot  or  any  other  religion. 
So  greatly  indeed  was  that  doubted 
by  all  parties,  that  after  his  princess 
died  in  July  1564,  a  marriage  be- 
tween him  and  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land was   in    contemplation;    and 
afterwards,    when    that   idea  was 
abandoned,  between  him  and  the 
sister  of  the  new  Due  de  Gruise.  The 
Huguenots,  however,  had  not  the 
reason  which  they  apprehended  to 
be    dissatisfied    with    his     second 
choice.    In  November  1565  he  was 
married    to    one    of   their    party, 
Mdlle.  d'Orl^ans  Longueville,  and  it 
became  plain  that  there  had  never 
been  any  reason  to  doubt  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  adherence  to  their  doc- 
trines, however  widely  he   might 
offend  against  them  by  his  daily  life. 


Still  for  some  time  longer  he  pre- 
served friendly  relations  vith  the 
court,   often  visiting  the  qnecc. 
mother,  receiving  from  her  the  <ro. 
vemment  of  Picardy,  the  former 
refusal  of  which  he  had  resented  u 
not  only  unkind  but  iinjnst;  vhile 
the  king  himself  condescended  t> 
stand  godfather  to  the  son  wh^ai 
his  new   wife  bore  him  in  ij6-. 
But    Catharine    would  not  albr 
Montmorenci  to  resign  the  C?s. 
stable's  sword  in  his  fitronr;  r..jr 
would  she  fulfil  her  promise  of  in- 
vesting  him  with  the  digniij  af 
Lieutenan1>«6eneral,  which  had  bees 
vacant  since   the  death  of  GiL'?e: 
because  either  of  those  offices  wo3li 
have  given  him  authority  orer  tiis 
army:  and  she  was  as  determined 
as  ever  to  recur  to  war  on  tbe  im 
opportunity.       She  took  »  little 
pains  to  dissemble  her  inteotioos, 
that  Cond6  soon  found  it  prndenuo 
fly  from  Paris ;  and  preflentljleani: 
that  the  court  was  busy  withio 
doubtful  preparations :  troops  irm 
being  levied,  towns  were  being  gar- 
risoned, and,  as  the  Catholics  vers 
too   jubilant  to    keep  their  own 
secret,  it  was  learnt  also  that  tb 
moment    that    these  prepantioos 
were   sufficiently  advanoei  a  n^' 
•edict  would  be  issued  in  terms  of 
the  greatest  severity  towards  tie 
Huguenots.     These  tidings  showed 
war  to  be  the  only  resource.  Conde 
summoned  his  followers  to  arms, 
and  with  a  small  body  of  cavaby 
endeavoured   to  surprise  Charles, 
who  was  at  Meaux.    But  the  Con- 
stable was  on  his  guard ;  one  de- 
tachment of  his  army  escorted  the 
king  in  safety  to  Paris,  while  the 
main  body  easily  repelled  the  5cc 
or  600   cavalry  which  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  prince's  force. 
Cond6  fell  back  towards  the  cafMtal, 
thinking  that  if  be  could  cut  off  the 
supplies  on  which  the  citizens  de- 
pended, they  would  force  the  court 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  which 
he  complained ;  and  Montmorerci 
was  not  unwilling  to  amuse  him 
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i^tli  a  negotiation  while  reinforce- 
menta  were  coming  up  from  the 
distant  provinces.  By  the  first  week 
in  November  he  had  19,000  men 
xmder  arms,  before  which  he  did 
not  expect  Condi's  6,000  to  stand 
fb:r  a  moment ;  yet  the  battle  which 
ensned  was  stnbbomlj  contested, 
and  the  death  of  Montmorenci  him- 
self prevented  any  advantage  which 
the  royal  army  had  gained  from  its 
superiority  in  numbers  from  being 
decisive.  Gond^  himself,  with  ex- 
treme gallantry,  led  a  charge  which 
broke  through  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  line ;  and  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador, who  witnessed  the  conflict 
from  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
-vsrsA  in  raptures  with  the  gallantry 
of  his  followers,  declaring  loudly 
that  if  his  master  the  Sultan  had 
hut  1,000  of  them  to  put  at  the 
head  of  each  of  his  armies,  it  would 
not  take  him  two  years  to  conquer 
the  world. 

The  battle  of  St.  Denis,  as  it  was 
called,  was  the  only  action  which 
took  place  in  this  second  war ;  the 
V7inter  was  occupied  with  a  series  of 
marchings  and  counter-marchings 
in   the   central  and  southern  pro- 
vinces, which  hardly  deserve  to  be 
called  military  operations ;  the  only 
event  worth  speaking  of,  however, 
being  favourable  to  the  Huguenots, 
to  whom,  in   February   1568,   the 
n:iayor  of  Bochelle  opened  the  gates 
of  that  important  city,  which  firom 
this  time  forward  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  party,  and  continued 
so  for  nearly  sixty  years.    The  next 
month  peace  was  once  more  made — 
the  Peace  of  Chartres,  as  the  Due 
d'Aumale  calls  it ;  of  Longjumeau, 
as  it  is  more  usually  styled;  and 
better  known  still  by  its  nickname 
of  '  La  Paix  boiteuse  ou  malassise,' 


given  it  by  the  court  wits,  because 
of  the  two  diplomatists  who  nego- 
tiated it  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
one,  Marshal  Biron,  was  lame ;  the 
other,  M.  de  Mesmes,  was  Seigneur 
de  Malassise.^ 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  were 
nearly  identical  with  those  agreed 
to  at  Amboise,  and  the  pacification 
which  it  effected  was  equally,  if  not 
more,  hollow.  The  ink  was  hardly 
dry  when  every  condition  was  vio- 
lated :  sometimes  by  open  violence ; 
sometimes  by  the  legalised  iniquity 
of  the  tribunals.  Plots  for  assassi- 
nation of  the  Huguenot  leaders  were 
more  rife  than  before.  In  a  letter 
dated  June  29, 1 568,Conde  appealed 
to  the  king  himself,  declaring  that 
he  was  not  safe  even  in  his  own 
house.  Indeed,  a  spy  had  been  de- 
tected sounding  the  ditches  and 
measuring  the  walls  of  his  castle  at 
Noyers,  in  Burgundy,  an  estate  be- 
longing to  the  princess.  And  the 
truth  of  these  complaints  is  fully 
corroborated  in  a  letter  from  Nor- 
reys  (who  had  succeeded  Smith  at 
the  embassy)  to  Elizabeth,  assuring 
her  also  that  Charles  had  sent  secret 
orders  to  the  governors  of  not  fewer 
than  212  towns,  *in  case  they  find 
any  accompanies  or  assemblees '  (of 
Huguenots)  *  to  ravine  upon  them 
by  force  of  armes,  and  putt  them  to 
the  Bworde.'  At  the  same  time,  the 
deaths  of  Egmont  and  Horn  seemed 
ominously  significant  of  what  would 
be  the  fete  of  Protestants  in  any 
country  where  the  Catholics  could 
venture  to  show  their  real  dispo- 
sition. At  last  Conde  learnt  that 
Marshal  Tavannes,  an  officer  of 
great  experience,  but  of  a  most  fe- 
rocious disposition,  had  been  ordered 
to  surprise  Noyers.  Accompanied 
by  Coligny  and  the  ladies  of  both 


>  The  Due  d'Aumale  says  in  a  note  that  the  hlBtorianB  aie  mistaken  who  affirm  that 


point,  enumerates  Henrico  Memorico,  Signore  di  Malassisa,  as  one  of  the  negotiators 
of  this  peace  of  1568,  and  gives  a  totally  different  list  of  those  concerned  in  effecting 
the  later  treaty.    Biron  he  does  not  mention  in  connection  with  either. 
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fioniliea,  his  own  piizioeBS  being 
on  the  eye  of  her  confinemeniy  he 
once  more  fled  and  threw  himaelf 
into  BocheUe^  being  protected  in 
his  flight  by  a  singobr  and  sudden 
rise  of  the  Loire,  which,  after  he 
had  crossed  it  at  a  ford  near  San- 
cerre,  rose  to  a  height  which  ren- 
dered it  impassable  to  a  band  of 
cavahy  which  had  been  sent  to 
overtake  him  the  moment  that  his 
moyements  were  known. 

Both  parties  began  dilig^itlj  to 
collect  their  forces ;  and  so  greatly 
did  the  possession  of  Rochelle  en- 
oonrage  the  Hngnenots,  that  their 
numbers  now,  for  the  first  time, 
equalled,  or  nearly  equalled,  those 
of  the  royalists.  Each  army  con- 
sisted of  between  20,000  and  30,000 
men,  Cond^  and  Goligny  being,  of 
course  at  the  head  of  the  one ;  the 
youths  Due  d'Anjou  being  nomi- 
nally the  commander  of  the  other, 
with  Tavannes  for  his  colleagae,  to 
whom  beloDged  the  real  direction 
of  the  operations.  The  autumn 
of  1568  passed  oyer  without  any 
event  of  importance.  What  advan* 
tages  were  obtained  were  rather  on 
the  side  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
they  misused  them  cruelly.  It  did 
not  even  require  opposition  to  ex- 
asperate them.  A  single  instance, 
which  we  will  give  in  our  author's 
words,  may  suffice  to  show  the  bar- 
barising  and  demoralising  effects 
which  these  wars  had  gradually 
wrought  even  on  the  most  gallant 
and  noblest  of  the  nation.  The 
Abbey  of  St.  Plorent,  which  had 
been  strongly  fortified,  capitulated 
at  the  first  summons — 'Neverthe- 
less the  garrison  was  cruelly  mas- 
sacred. That  had  become  the  prac- 
tice. On  each  recourse  to  arms 
men  showed  themselves  more  mer- 
ciless. Men's  hearts  grew  hard 
amid  this  endless  strife.  During 
the  first  civil  war,  the  combatants 
on  both  sides  embraced  during 
their  traces,  and  did  not  come  to 
blows  without,  lively  emotion.  In 
the  third  war,  under  the  pretext  of 


reprisal,  tiiej  oeaaed  to  giTe  qaa- 
ter ;  and  violated  erery  law  of  ka> 
manily '  (ii  41). 

The  winter  was  one  <rf  wdbuI 
severiiy;  on  one  oocaaum  it  pre^ 
vented  a  battle ;  sinoo,  though  ti» 
two  armies  were  in  ai^t  of  one* 
another,  the  ^treama  weire  &«aeB, 
and  the  ground  was  so  alippeiyihai 
the  troops  oould  not  manceaTra— 
oould,  indeed^  haxdly  mofve.    Thef 
went  into  wuiier  qnartera,  and  in 
the  two  armies  8,000  men  died  of 
cold  and  harddiip  in  tJie  cana»Gr 
a  single  month.    Anjou  fe£L  bade  to 
Ghinon ;  Cond6  himself  repaired  i» 
Niort,  to  oon&r  with  the  Qoeen  cf 
Navarre,  and  when  He  retiiinied  i/> 
the  camp  he  was  acoompanied  by  her 
youthful  son.   Hehadgoodhi^iesaf 
the  result  of  the  oon&ing  campaign, 
for  he  had  procured  what  be  mosi 
wanted,  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  while  the  Snghsh 
privateers  kept  the  seas  opea  for 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  which  poored 
into  BocheUe   without  hindrance. 
It  was  also  not  a  Kttle  in  his  &Toor 
that  the  Due  d'Ai^joii,  fiiU  of  boyish 
presumptson,  b^gan  to  show  a  jea- 
loufrp-  of  his  veteran  tutor,  and  sr 
inchnation   to    neglect,  if  not  to 
oppose,  Tavannes' oouaaela.  By  the 
end  of  January,  as  the  frost  passed 
avray,  the    two    armiee  hegut  to 
move ;  and  it  aeems  ^^pn«g»Mft  to 
resist  the  oonvictioxi.  that  Uie  sope- 
riority  of  skill  was  greatly  on  ihe 
side  of  the  Catholic  marshal.  Cond^ 
was  expecting  large  reinfiiroemeBts 
from  Geimany  and  from.  Dauphind ; 
but  Tavannes,   by  seizing    Mffai- 
morillon,  a  town  on  the  south-east 
of  Poitou,  cut  him  off  from  the 
Upper  Loire,  and  from  this  central 
position  commanded  all  the  roads 
by  which  those  troops  oould  joza 
him.   The  prince  descended  towards 
the  south,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  valley  of  the  Dord(^;ne,  and 
there  uziiting  to  himself  some  com- 
panies whidi  wore  understood  to  be 
already  in  arms,  and  on  the  watdk 
for  an  opportunity  to  join  him;  bat 
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TavanneSy  moving  in  a  parallel  line, 
made  himself  master  of  Boffec,  and 
tlius  confined  bim  to  the  Low^er 
Charente.  And  there  at  last,  on 
the  1 3th  of  March,  after  a  series  of 
inarches  and  connter^marches,  the 
battle  which  was  decisive  of  Gonde's 
fate  took  place. 

Delay  wonld  have  been  more  for 
the  interest  of  the  Huff^enots.   The 
Grermans  had  reached  Nancj,  and 
Catharine,  alarmed  at  their  advance, 
had    sent    her    son    orders   at  all 
hazards  to  fight  immediately.     It 
was  Conde's  business,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  avoid  a  general  engage- 
ment, and,  as  the  mancBuvres  which 
had  recently  taken  place  had  lefb 
him.  to  the  northward  of  his  enemies, 
to  press  forward  to  the  Loire  to  join 
the  Dae  de  Deoxponts,  the  German 
commander-in-chief.      '  Bat,'    says 
the  Due  d'Anmale,  'how  difficolt 
an  art  is  war  !    Sorronnded  by  con- 
tradictory  intelligence ;    uncertain 
as  to  the  exact  situation  and  designs 
of  the  enemy,  assailed  by  a  thou- 
sand reflections,  the  general  forms 
and   abandons  the   most   opposite 
plans.     If  at  last  he  succeeds  in 
disengaging  himself  from  this  chaos 
of  ideas,  and  forming  a  clear  reso- 
lution, still  it  is  rarely  that  he  can 
efface  from  his  mind  all  trace  of  the 
numerous  impressions  which  it  has 
received,  and  of  all  the  combinations 
which  have  crossed  it.*     The  suc- 
ceeding sentences  show  that  these 
perplexities  had  their  full  weight 
on  Conde's  mind,  and  that  it  was 
through  his  own  want  of  prompti- 
tude of  decision  and  energy  of  exe- 
cution that  he  was  forced  to  fight 
against  his  judgment  and  against 
his  wish.     'Cond^  had  decided  to 
march  towards  the  Loire,  but  be- 
ing, in  spite  of  himself,  preoccupied 
^ith  a  rumour  which  attributed  to 
Monsieur  a  project  of  marching  into 
Gascony,  not  being  able  to  renounce 
the  hope  of  succouring  the  Yis- 
conuts* — the  nobles  at  the  head  of 
the  companies  in  the  south  already 
mentioned — *  or  to  profit  by  an  im- 


prudent attempt  which  the  enemy 
had  made  beyond  the  Charente,  and 
not  giving  sufficient  weight  to  his 
own  ideas,  he  did  not  withdraw 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  avoid  a 
battle,  and  to  open  to  himself  and 
to  secure  the  road  to  the  east ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  omitted  to  keep 
his  forces  sufficiently  concentrated 
to  enable  him  to  receive  a  battle,  or 
to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunities 
which  might  be  afforded  him '  (ii. 

The  consequence  was  that  he  was 
still  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Charente  between  the  villages  of 
Jarnac  and  Bassac,  when,  on   the 
night  of  the    12th,  the   Catholics 
crossed  ihe  river  a  little  higher  up 
at   Chateauneuf,   where  Biron,   an 
officer  destined  to  acquire  a  high 
reputation  as  a' warrior,  had  with 
great  skill  and  energy  repaired  a 
bridge   which   Conde    had  broken 
down.       Cond6,    suspecting    their 
design,   had    directed   Coligny    to 
watch  the  bridge  with  a  rear-guard 
strong  enough  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage ;   but   the  messengers  whom 
the    admiral    in    consequence   de- 
spatched   to     the    proper    officers 
missed  their  way.     The  night  was 
dark  and  foggy,  the  sentinels  lazy 
or  weary,  and  when  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the   13th  the  mists  cleared 
away,    they    were    astonished     at 
seeing  the  whole  of  the  Catholic 
army  on   their  side   of  the   river, 
taking  up  ground  for  the  coming 
battle.     Uond^  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army  was  too  far  off  to  see 
what  had  taken  place ;  and  the  first 
brunt  of  the  attack  fell  on  the  ad- 
miral's   division.     He  received    it 
with  undaunted  courage,  and,  send- 
ing news  of  what  had  happened  to 
the  prince,  with  an  earnest  request 
for  inunediate  succour,  strove  gal- 
lantly to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  till  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief should   make    the 
contest  more  equal.     He  was  gal- 
lantly   seconded    by    his    brother 
D'Andelot,  who  even  for  a  moment 
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gained  such  advantages  over  the 
division  opposed  to  him  that  ho 
seized  Bassac ;  but  Tavannes  coming 
up  in  person  drove  him  out  of  it. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  Huguenot 
officers,  La  None,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  rear-guard  was  almost  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers  when 
Conde  reached  the  field.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  the  Due  d'Aumale  thinks 
he  would  have  done  better  to  have 
ordered  the  admiral  to  fall  back 
in  as  good  order  as  he  could  upon 
his  own  fresh  troops,  so  as  to  have 
given  battle  on  new  ground  with 
Sie  whole  army,  when  the  com- 
panies which  had  already  been 
worsted  had  rallied  and  recovered 
themselves.  But  in  a  civil  war  the 
commander  cannot  be  governed 
solely  by  military  considerations; 
he  has  to  avoid  giving  the  least 
ground  for  jealousies  or  discontent ; 
and  accordingly  Cond6  had  not  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  but  had  hastened 
to  his  lieutenant's  support  the  in- 
stant that  he  had  received  his 
message.  '  Besides,  he  had  the 
heart  of  a  lion,  and  when  he  heard 
that  a  fight  was  going  on  he  burnt 
to  have  a  share  in  it.'  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  when,  before  he 
reached  the  scene  of  action,  he  re- 
ceived another  message  from  Co- 
ligny  that  the  day  was  desperate, 
and  that  he  had  better  retreat  with 
all  speed,  he  replied,  *  God  forbid 
that  Louis  de  Bourbon  should  turn 
his  back  on  the  enemy,*  and  pressed 
on  with  redoubled  haste  towards 
the  battle.  With  such  rapidity  did 
he  advance,  that,  when  he  joined  the 
•combatants,  he  had  outstripped  his 
whole  division  with  the  exception  of 
300  cavalry;  and  no  commander 
yet  ever  plunged  into  a  conflict 
under  such  disadvantage.  In  the 
morning  he  had  hurt  his  arm  by  a 
fall,  and  now,  as  he  was  helmeting 
himself  for  the  charge,  a  kick  from 
-one  of  his  comrades'  horses  broke 
his  leg.  Yet  he  would  not  return. 
*  See,  gentlemen  of  France,*  he  cried, 
*see  the wished-for  moment!     Re- 


member hereafter  in  what  coDdition 
Louis  de  Bourbon  enters  into  tbr 
battle  for  Christ  and  for  his  oountrr : 
and  then, '  at  head  of  his  300  cavaln. 
he  charges  the  8co  lances  of  Mnn- 
sieur'    (ii.    70).      Such  a  confiir 
could  hardly  have  any  resnlt  hut 
one :  he  was  overpowered  bj  num. 
bers ;  his  horse  was  killed ;  helpltv 
as  he  was  he  could  not  remoor*. 
he  was  taken  prisoner;  and  thefe- 
rocity  which,  as  we  have  seen,  bJ 
become  the  general  \ice  of  the  two 
armies,   could    not   spare   even  ^> 
noble  a  victim.     The  knights  in: 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen  did  thtir 
best  indeed  to  conceal  and  saTe  him : 
but  Montesquieu,  the  captain  of  tl]f 
Due  d'Anjou's  bodyguard,  when  he 
learnt  who  their  prisoner  was,  br.ve 
through  them,  and,  putting  a  pi>t  >! 
to  his  head,  Iblew  out  his  brains. 
the  duke  making  himself  an  aocon- 
plice   in  so    needless  and  base  & 
murder  by  the  indignities  which  b 
offered  to  the  dead  body. 

There  is  hardly  a  pleasanter  ps- 
sage   in    these   volumes— not  "lie 
perhaps  which  gives  a  better  idea 
of  the  candid  and  generous  chararrer 
of  the  writer  himself— than  the  tw 
pages  in  which  he  sums  up  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fallen  hero.    It  is  i'>3 
long  to  quote,   and  we  most  con- 
tent ourselves  with  expresang  our 
own  agreement  with  all  ihathesars 
of  the  prince's   *  magnanimity,  bis 
courtesy,  his  amiable  and  generous 
nature,    his    unsurpassed  courage 
and  hardihood,  hisbrillianfcqnab'ties 
as  a  soldier  and  as  a  general'  Hii^ 
licentiousness    the  doke  does  cot 
justify,  though  he  argues  not  un- 
fairly that  it  was  a  faolt  of  the  age 
and  of  his  country.    With  Jiis  adop- 
tion   of   the   Huguenot  creed,  he 
seems  in  some  degree  to  sympathise; 
pointing  out    tlmt  *in  combating 
under  the  stuidard  of  the  Protest- 
ants he  was  not  solely  avenging  li's 
personal  grievances ;  he  was  strag- 
gling also  for    the   independence 
of  the   nation  and  of  the  crown. 
Under  all  circumstances,  *  he  loved 
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a.iid  honoured  France :  that  was  the 
jixdgment  of  his  contemporaries;  in 
'tlie  eyes  of  posterity  it  is  his  excuse 
&xid  his  glory.' 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little 
space  to  examine  the  sketches  given 
o£  his  successors.    Nor  indeed  do 
'tiiey  require  a  prolonged  examina- 
tion.    It  is  a  difficulty  inseparable 
from  a  history  of  all  the  successive  . 
xnembers  of  a  family  that  the  com- 
piler is  occasionally  driven  to  the 
liardest  of  tasks,  that — if  we  may 
parody  an  expression  of  Madame  de 
IS^aintenon — of  describing  men  who 
are  not  describable.     And  the  qua- 
lities which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
tlie  Due  d'Aumale  ascribes  to  the 
second  Gond6  in  summing  up  his 
cliaracter,  speaking  of  him  indeed 
as  'liberal  and  gracious,'  but  ad- 
laitting  that  neither  in  politics  nor 
in  war  did  he  display  any  ability ; 
that  he  was  '  narrow-minded,  obsti- 
nate,' and  that  he   *  succeeded  in 
scarcely  a  single    enterprise'    (ii. 
1 84, 1 85),  conclusively  show  that  he 
docs  not  deserve  the  prolonged  at- 
tention of  either  writer  or  reader. 
The  battle  of  Jamac  had  not  been 
decisive  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Hu- 
guenots ;  for  the  losses  which  they 
had    sustained    had    been    of    no 
great  magnitude.     Their  casualties 
scarcely  exceeded  400  men,  and,  as 
tbe  Due  d'Aumale  truly  says,  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of   a 
battle;  but  it  at  once  reduced  the 
Gondes    to    a   secondary  position. 
The  young  prince  was  only  a  boy, 
hardly  older  than  his  cousin  the 
young  Prince  of  Beam,  who  con- 
sequently assumed  his  natural  posi- 
tion as,  after  the    king    and    his 
brother,    the    head    of   the    royal 
family ;  while  the  chief  direction  of 
tbe  army  fell  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  admiral.     The  princes  were 
both  present  at  Moncontour,   but 
on  that  fatal   field    CoHgny  kept 
them  out  of  danger  ;  though  he  al- 
lowed them  a  greater  share  in  the 
brilliant  combat    of  Amai-le-Duc, 
where  by  his  superior  skill  he  took 


up  a  position  so  strong  as  to  neu- 
tralise the  almost  threefold  supe- 
riority of  numbers  with  which  Mar- 
shal Goss6  attacked  him.  It  may 
indeed  be  doubted  whether  at  that 
time  any  French  commander  had 
shown  greater  military  talent  than 
was  exhibited  by  CoHgny  in  the 
interval  between  Jamac  and  the 
peace  of  St.  G^rmains.  The  soldiers 
themselves  celebrated  his  ceaseless 
activity,  and  especially  his  victory 
over  Goss^,  in  a  song  of  triumph : 

Le  Prince  de  Cond6 

II  a  M  tu^, 

Hais  Monsietir  TAmiral 

Est  encore  k  cheral 

Avec  La  Kochefoncanlt 

Pour  chasser  les  papaux,  papaiiz,  papanz. 

In  one  point  his  biographer  gives 
the  young  Gond6  a  praise  beyond  his 
father,  attributing  to  him  a  sincere 
piety,  though  tinctured  with  some- 
what of  a  Galvinistic  gloom ;  since, 
as  he  tells  us,  *  he  confounded  and 
regarded  with  equal  horror  vice, 
pleasure,  and  Popery.'  He  did  not, 
however,  keep  wholly  aloof  from  the 
court,  where  the  same  things  were 
equally  confounded,  though  with 
quite  different  feelings.  In  July 
1 572,  he  was  married  to  his  cousin, 
a  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Nevers, 
a  month  before  the  marriage  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  Princess 
Margaret,  and  both  the  newly 
married  couples  were  in  Paris  on 
the  fatal  night  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
They  were  even  in  some  danger  of 
being  included  in  the  massacre; 
and,  though  they  were  spared  for 
the  moment,  perhaps  because  Ga- 
tharine  foresaw  that  their  de- 
struction would  leave  the  house 
of  Guise,  which  was  still  the  object 
of  her  greatest  fear,  too  powerful, 
they  soon  found  that  permanent 
safety  could  only  be  purchased  by 
a  renunciation  of  their  religion. 
The  King  of  Navarre  soon  sub- 
mitted; but  Gond6  was  more  sin- 
cere in  his  attachment  to  his  faith, 
and  at  first  replied  with  such  firm- 
ness to  Gharles,  who  took  upon  him- 
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self  the  task  of  conyerting  liim,  that 
the  king  condescended  to  threaten 
him  with  death,  and,  it  is  said,  on 
one  occasion  even  called  for  a 
sword,  and  would  have  slain  him 
with  his  own  hands,  if  his  qneen 
had  not  thrown  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  with  her  tears  arrested  his 
fatal  purpose.  It  was  so  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Prince's  life  depended 
on  his  submission,  that,  after  a  time, 
he  also  consented  to  attend  Mass, 
and  was  compelled  to  give  a  farther 
proof  of  the  sincenty  of  hm  conver- 
sion hy  accompanying  the  army 
which,  the  next  year,  the  Due 
d*Anjou  led  to  besiege  Eochelle. 
But  be£bre  the  end  of  the  summer 
D'Anjou's  election  to  the  throne  of 
Poland  terminated  the  war,  and 
Cond^,  always  under  strict  surveU- 
lance,  returned  to  Paris. 

The  rise  of  a  new  fi^otion  led  to 
his  deliverance.  The  king's  third 
brother,  Francis  Due  d'Al6ii9on, 
had  all  his  mother's  spirit  of  in- 
trigue, and  allied  himself  with  the 
mecontenU,  as  a  body  of  nobles  were 
called,  who,  with  the  Montmorencis 
at  their  head,  had  withdrawn  from 
the  court,  apparently  in  disgust  at 
the  horrors  of  the  late  massacre,  and 
were  believed  to  have  opened  com- 
munication with  the  Huguenots.  It 
was  haardly  possible  that  the  King 
of  Navarre  should  be  unfriendly 
to  their  projects,  though  he  was 
too  wary  to  commit  himself;  but 
Gonde  scarcely  concealed  that  he 
regarded  them  with  favour,  and 
when  D'Anjou's  approaching  de- 
parture for  Poland  began  to  make 
D'Alen^on  of  more  importance  than 
he  had  been  previously  considered, 
Catharine  became  anxious  to  sepa- 
rate him  and  Navarre  from  their 
cousin,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  a 
man  of  more  decision  and  resolu- 
tion, and  who,  she  feax^d,  might 
gradually  acquire  and  exeroise  an 
influence  over  them  adverse  to  her 
own  views.  She  therefore  pre- 
vailed on  Charles  to  restore  Cond^ 
the  government  of  Picardy;   and 


from  tliat  province,  as  it  was  oc 
longer  possible  to  continue  Uie  Eaine 
restraint  on  his  movemeBts^  in  the 
spring  of  1 574  he  escaped  to  Stns. 
bourg,  where  he  at  onoe  reoewd 
his  pfofession    of  the   Eeformed 
religion,  and  was  recogoiKdbjrtk 
Hugnenots  as  *  Chief  and  GoremiN 
General  of  the  Churches  (tf  FraDce.' 
But  hefore  die  close  of  the  rar 
Charles  IX.  died;  his  bro^rre- 
turned  fiom  Poland  as  HenirUL, 
and  faithlessness  and  treadierrTere 
more  unvaiying  characteristics  of 
his  reign    than    even  <^  Cbdei 
IX.     The  war  was  soon  renewed; 
but  Cond^  i^ough  the  sole  (xm 
of  it,  was    no  longer  the  sole  nr 
even  the  chief  leader  of  hisputr. 
At    the    beginning   of   i^  ^ 
King  of  Navarre  also  hadesaped 
from  Paris,  and  had  been  nnbleto 
procure  admission  into  BocMe  on 
any  ot^er  terms  than  those  of  ab- 
juring Popery  and  refcaniingtotbe 
Reformed   Church.     For  the  R(w 
chellois  were  of  a  very  indq^mdent 
spirit ;  their  city  was  '»  little  re- 
public constituted  on  the  plan  of  tits 
ancient  cities,'  and  it  vas  bo^  with- 
out a  great  exertion  of  eloqiieBoe,izi 
which  he,  like  his  father,  greatlj  ex- 
celled, that  Cond^  hinnelf  wasftbk 
to  acquire  and  retain  an  inf  oeon 
over  them.      Gradual^,  Lowerer, 
he  brought  them  to  trast  ud  obey 
him,  but  when  he  took  thefi^it 
was  as  Lieutenant-Genenl  to  & 
King  of  Navarre.  Thewar,howew, 
lasted  but  fifteen  months.  Dedans 
tions  of  war  and  treatae«  of  p»« 
seemed  equally  ridicnkfos.   Form 
neither  this  nor  the  preceding  w 
had  there  been  a  siDgJe  battle  or 
even  skirmish;  and  tothetieawB 
by   which    tibey  were  tenniuatoi 
neither  side  attached  the  sii^test 
value.     Thej  seemed   even  vm 
ridiculous   slall  when,  tiiwej**" 
later,  in  1580,  the  peace  was  broken 
by  the  War  of  the  Lotctb,  irhid 
was  as  unproductive  as  either  of  w 
otherwars  of  gTeaterent8;and,a8» 
as  Condi's  own  histoiyiB  oonocnie^ 
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is   oliieflj  remarkable  as  having  led 
fco    tds  crossing  oyer  to  England  to 
tnr«eat  in  person  with  Elizabeth,  and 
cblso  as  having  created  a  coldness 
bct>wccn  him  and  Henry,  who  oom- 
X>l^kined  that  neither  as  general  nor 
«Ls     diplomatist  had  he  shown  any 
osipacity  or  achieved  any  snccess. 
^3x1.    the    other    hand,    absurd    as 
Jtlciiry's  conduct  in  plonging  into 
"fcliis  war  had  been,  his  conduct  of 
i.t>    liad  shown  a  degree  of  military 
i^a.lent,  or  at  least  of  vigour  and 
«tctivity,  for  which  no  one  had  pre- 
"vilouBly  ever  given  him  credit.     His 
sTLrprise  of  Calais  was  universally 
looked  on  as  a  most  brilliant  exploit ; 
t^Tid  when  a  year  or  two  later  the  Due 
<l'Alen9on  died,  and  Henry  became 
"fcKe  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
3.11  other  claims  to  the  leadership  of 
"fclie  party  naturally  gave  way  to  his 
superior    pretensions.      The    only 
<iTawback  to  the  cordial  recogni- 
tiion  of  his  superiority  was  that  no 
one  felt  sure  of  the  constancy  of  his 
adherence  to  it.     Heniy  III.,  even 
while,  by  the  Edict  of  July  1585, 
Annulling  the  greater  part  of  the 
indulgences  previously  granted  to 
the  Huguenots,  thought  it  not  im- 
probable that  he  might  once  more 
return  to  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope ; 
the  Huguenots  feared  it,  and  it  is 
far  finom  clear  that  these  hopes  and 
fears  might  not  have  been  realised 
liad  it  not  been  for  the  unseason- 
able insolence   of  the    new    Pope, 
Sextos  v.,  who    inaugurated    his 
reign  by  publishing  a  new  bull  of 
excommunication,  in  which  Navarre 
was  joined  with  Gond6,  and  was  de- 
clared incapable  of  succeeding  to 
the  French  throne.     It  would  have 
been  dishonouraUe  in  the  extreme 
not  to  take  up  a  gauntlet  thrown 
downtohiminsuchamanner.  Heniy 
reunited  himself  more  closely  than 
ever  with  Gond^,  promising  to  make 
him  his  heir,  and,  as  the  Princesse 
de  Cond6  had  been  dead  some  time, 
offered  him  his  sister  in  marriage. 
But  the  prince  had  already  engaged 
his  affectionB  toanoble  damsel,  Char- 


lotte de  la  Tr6mouiUe,  who  when, 
afber  an  ill-conceived  attempt  on 
Angers  in  1 585,  he  had  been  forced 
to  flee  and  to  take  refuge  in  Ger- 
many, though  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  sent  him  two  well-equipped 
and    well-supplied   vessels,    which 
enabled  him  to  regain  Bochelle  in 
safety.   They  were  married  in  March 
1 586,  and,  as  she  was  a  great  heiress, 
being  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Due  de  Thenars,  he  employed  the 
resources  which  his  marriage  had 
placed  at  his  disposal  in  reorganising 
the  army  which  his  disaster  before 
Angers  had  dissolved.     In  the  great 
battle  of  Coutras  he  commanded  a 
division  of  Navarre's  cavaliy.  and 
by  his  splendid  gaUantiy  through- 
out that  eventful  day  showed  him- 
self, as  Henry  exhorted  him,  worthy 
of  his  blood.     '  Gentlemen,'  said  the 
king,  as  he  rode  in  front  of  his  line, 
*I  have  only  one  thing  to  say  to  you: 
remember  that  you  are  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.    Please  God,  I  will  let 
you  see  that  I  am  your  eldest  bom.' 
*  And,*  replied  Gond^,  *we  wiH  show 
you  brave  youngsters.'    It  is  well 
known    how  a  wretched    intngue 
with  the  Gomtesse  de  Guiche,  which 
seduced  Henry  of  Navarre  to  quit 
his  army  that  he  might  lay  the  spoils 
of  his  victory  at  her  feet,  rendered 
the  victory  itself  barren  of  any  fruit 
but  glory.     Gond^  in  vain  pressed 
him  to  follow  up  his  success  ;  under 
the  influence,  however,  not  so  much 
of  public   spirit  as  of  a  desire  of 
personal    agprrandisement,    'being 
excited  by  his  wife  to  consolidate 
his   establishment  in  the  west  of 
France  and  to  render  himself  al- 
most independent.'     Even  had  he 
lived,  and  had  the  increasing  diffi- 
culties of  Henry  HI.  permitted  him 
to  attain  his  object  for  a  moment,  it 
is  oertoin  that  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  Tna-iTifAin  such  a  posi- 
tion under  Henry  IV.     But  before 
the  opening  of  the  next  year  he  was 
dead.     There  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  princess,  with  all 
her  zeal  for  his  interest  and  his 
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gloiy,  bad  not  been  always  faitbfnl 
to  bis  bed,  and  tbe  suddenness  of 
bis  deatb  cansed  ber  to  be  accused 
of  baving  poisoned  bim.  Bat  natu- 
ral causes  were  more  tban  sufficient 
to  account  for  bis  illness..  A  severe 
"wound  wbicb  be  bad  received  at 
Coutras  bad  not  been  wboUy  cured; 
be  bad  bad  an  attack  of  fever  in 
tbe  winter,  and  wbile  still  in  weak 
bealtb  be  bad  resumed  bis  babits  of 
active  exercise  and  tbe  sports  to 
Mrbicb  be  was  attacbed.  On  tbe 
3rd  of  Marcb  be  spent  some  bours 
in  running  at  tbe  ring  on  a  restiff 
borse,  sbowing  no  signs  of  weak- 
ness ;  but  in  tbe  nigbt  be  was  seized 
witb  a  violent  illness,  wbicb  lasted 
till  tbe  morning  of  tbe  5tb.  He 
tben  seemed  so  mucb  better  tbat  be 
was  able  to  get  up,  and  even  to  play 
at  cbess,  wben  suddenly  be  com- 
plained of  a  fresb  pain,  and  died 
in  a  few  minutes.  Accusations  of 
poison  were  rife  in  tbat  age  in  every 
case  of  sudden  deatb.  In  tbe  pre- 
sent instance  tbey  derived  a  colour 
from  tbe  fligbt  of  a  youtbful  page 
of  tbe  prince  named  Belcastel,  and 
a  servant  named  Corbais,  for  wbose 
escape  it  was  proved  tbat  Brillaud, 
tbe  controller  of  tbe  princess's 
bousebold,  bad  made  arrangements 
some  days  before.  Brillaud  was  ar- 
rested, put  to  tbe  torture,  and  on 
tbe  rack  declared  tbat  tbe  princess 
berself  bad  been  privy  to  wbat  bad 
taken  place  ;  and  a  motive  for  ber 
guilt  was  imagined  to  be  supplied 
by  tbe  circumstance  tbat  Belcastel 
was  tbe  fatber  of  tbe  son  of  wbom 
sbe  was  delivered  in  tbe  autumn. 
But  tbis  never  was,  we  may  say 
never  could  be,  proved.  Some  time 
afterwards  sbe  was  formally  ac- 
quitted, but  it  must  be  admitted  tbat 
tbe  belief  in  ber  guilt  was  general 
at  tbe  time.  Tbe  Due  d'Aumale 
apparently  does  not  coincide  in  tbat 
judgment ;  be  points  out  tbat '  tbe 
prince  bad  notoriously  been  ill  for 
many  montbs  ;  and  tbat  tbe  profes- 
sional men  were  not  agreed  in  tbe 
existence  of  any  traces  of  poison.* 


Tbe    tbird    Conde,    bom    udck 
sucb  melancboly  circnmstanoes,}^ 
scarcely  arrived  at  manbood  at  xhs 
deatb  of  Henry  IV. ,  witb  wbicb  thsst 
volumes  close;    it  vras  imposdble. 
tberefore,  tbat  before  tbat  date  l-. 
sbould  bave  done  anything  to  enn;!r 
bim  to  detailed  mention  by  an  his- 
torian or  even  by  a  biograpber ;  aid 
consequently  tbe  cbapter  nomicalij 
devoted  to  bim  relates  hardly  anj- 
tbing  concerning  him  save  ibt  ho- 
nourable  steadfastness  witb  wlick 
be  withdrew  bis  young  wife  frt^a 
tbe  dishonouring  attentions  of  si 
king  and  cousin,  who  rememberev 
neiuier  wbat  was  due  to  his  tbrczie 
nor  to  their  relationship.  It  is  ratfafr 
dedicated  to  a  spirited  sketch  of  the 
achievements  of  Heniy  bimself  br 
which  he  established    himself  on 
tbe  throne,  which  in  some  respects 
appears  rather  to    exaggente  tbe 
claims  which  he  has    to  our  ad- 
miration.    All  the   praise  tbat  u 
given  in  different  passages  of  these 
volumes  to  his  magnanimity  towards 
his  former  foes ;   to  his  bmnamtj 
and  general  love  of  his  people;  io 
bis    comprehensive     statesmanship 
and  deep  political  foresight,  we  oi 
cbeer^lly  endorse.     But  when  the 
Due  d'Aumale  pronounces  bim  su- 
perior to  all  tbe  French  captains  of 
his  age,  and,  calling  him  <  &  creatot 
in  tactics,'  even  professes  to  think 
it  doubtful  whether,  in  a  pitched 
battle,  he  might  not  have  proved 
equal  to  Parma  himself,  we  c&nnoi 
tbink  sucb  an  estimate  of  bim  borne 
out  by  his  achievements.     Tbe  duke 
especially  extols  him  for  bis  skill  in 
availing  himself  of  any  advantage 
which  the  ground  of  his  different 
battle-fields    offered.     But  Arqnes 
seems  tbe  only  place  at  which  he 
displayed  tbis  abihty;  tbe  victoij 
at  Iviy  was  won  by  desperate  vabar 
rather  than  tactics,  and  still  more 
perhaps  by  tbe  insubordinate  impa- 
tience of  Egmont,  wbom  tbe  Dno 
d'Aumale   praises    for   a    brilliant 
charge,  but  who  in  fact  spread  more 
confusion  among  bis  own  comiad» 
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7  liis  halt  in  front  of  Henry's  guns, 
lan  lie  had  caused  to  Oiori*s  divi- 
on  by  the  vigour  of  his  first  onset. 
tenry  showed  himself  on  this  day, 
s  on  every  other,  a  superb  cavalry 
fficer;  but  it  was  in  rapidity  of 
movement  and  personal  activity  that 
le  Tvas  superior  to  Mayenne,  rather 
han  in  professional  skill.  He  had 
very  advantage  of  the  ground  when 
?arxna  outgeneralled  him  and  took 
liag-ny  without  striking  a  blow.  It 
vas  Kis  careless  presumption  on  the 
;aine  advantage  that  enabled  Parma, 
ihough  on  a  sick  bed,  to  withdraw 
LTom  his  attack  at  Caudebec.  At 
ALiniens  and  on  more  than  one  other 
occasion  Henry's  rashness  involved 
his  army  in  great  danger,  from  which 
it  "was  rescued  by  Biron.  And  if 
that  brave  though  arrogant  soldier 
boasted  that  his  exploits  surpassed 
those  of  his  king,  he  certainly  said 
no  more  than  was  corroborated  by 
the  general  voice  alike  of  his  own 
army  and  of  his  enemies.  We  can 
easily  sympathise  with  the  royal 
writer's  enthusiasm  for  an  ancestor 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  is  still  in- 
comparably the  greatest  of  his  race ; 


but  Henry's  public  career  was  so 
brilliant,  his  services  to  his  own 
country  and  to  Europe  so  great 
and  so  enduring,  that  he  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  praises  to  which 
he  is  not  fully  entitled. 

Interesting  as  are  these  volumes, 
we  cannot  avoid  anticipating  that 
they  will  be  surpassed  in  that 
quality  by  those  which  are  to  come. 
Their  principal  theme  will  be  the 
prince  distinguished  from  all  other 
bearers  of  the  title  as  the  Great 
Conde.  And  besides  that  any  nar- 
rative of  exploits  as  splendid  as  his 
would  be  attractive  even  in  the 
hands  of  a  less  eloquent  writer,  we 
may  reasonably  hope  that  letters 
and  other  documents  yet  unpub- 
lished, such  as  form  so  valuable  an 
appendix  to  the  volumes  before  us, 
may  throw  a  light  on  parts  of  the 
great  warrior's  conduct  as  a  citizen 
which  certainly  require  explanation ; ' 
and  not  improbably  on  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  France  with  other 
countries,  and  especially  with  our 
own.  In  which  case  they  will  be 
something  more  than  interesting; 
they  will  have  a  permanent  value. 
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